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THE 

PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 

LIMITED 

(ESTABLISHED 1895) 

n. O. I.A110RE 

A MONUMENT OF SAFETY AND SECURITY. 

WORKING FUNDS 
exceed Rs. 70 crores, 

^ 278 BRANCHES IN INDIA & BURMA. 

/ 

Banhing business of 
every description transacted. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 

MIDLAND BANK LTD., LONDON. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 


H. L. BEDl, 

Dist. Manager, 
Bombay Circle. 


YODH RAJ, 

General Manager. 




THE ASSOCIATED 
Fif^'AHCE AHD INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION (private) LIMITED 

ASIATIC BUILDINGS, BAMCALOnC CITY. 

Jtt « 7 ^ jv.f 'V * ^ ' r M 

Departments of Business : 

I. Investmeiu Consukants, CoaipT'r/ 
Underwriters, Derders .^nd Brok':rs of Ssoc^.t and 
Shares. 

II. Commercial Finance : 

Short-term adv.ancing for fnistness transactions : 
Direct business enterprise. 

III. Agency ; 

Managing Agents of joint Stock Concerns. Repre- 
sentatives of Manufacturers, etc. 

IV. House-Building and General Construction. 

The Corporation has taken up at present only the 
first two departments. Other lines of business are 
awaiting suitable opportunities and favourable times. 


Grncrttl Srcrclnry ; Govrrnins Director; 

M. A. VENKATA RAO, M.A. Dr. F. H. NORONHA, 

M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Camb.). 
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Blue-Black Writing ink — Black — a wide range of brilliant fancy colourt 
for purposes of checking and contrast— Copying Ink— Hektograph ink— Indian 
(nk— Waterproof Drawing Inks for map drawing and art work— Marking 
Ink for iineni etc. — Rubber Stamp ink — ^Ticket Writing Ink — Recording Ink for 
barographs and other recording instruments-Outdoor Ink for garden labels. 



CLEARING SHIPPING 

PASSAGE INSURANCE 

BAGGAGE & STORAGE 

Refer to : — 

LEE & MUIRHEAD 

(INDIA), LTD. 

Rampai't Row, BOMBAY. 

Phones ; 24133 & 33783. ’ Grams s « LEM IJIR 

"Branches : 

MARMAGOA — MORVI — JAMNAGAR — CALCUTTA. 
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THE MYSORE SRON AND 
STEEL WORKS 

(Government of Mysore) 

BHADRAVATI-Mysore State 

Manufaclurcrs of : 

CHARCOAL PIG IRON, STEEL 
STRUCTURES, STEEL CASTINGS 

such as : 

AXLE BOXES; BUFFER CASINGS; 
BUFFER PLUNGERS; BUFFER COUPLER 
FERRULA; C. S. WHEELS; C.S. 
HORN CHEEKS; C, S. RUBBING 
BLOCKS, ETC. 

ANVILS— 

MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS 
/ OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS AND 
SIZES, ALLOY STEEL CASTINGS. 

Emqesiries Solicited, 
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ALL CLASSES AND MAKES OF 






for 

OPENING . PREPARING . 
SPINNING & DOUBLING 
COTTON 

■k 

Complete spinning plants 
or individual machines 
supplied 


Sundries for all makes and types 
Cotton Machinery in Stock 


S. Dodd 


Ltd. 


LYOM WORKS, OLDHAM 

Phone: MAIN (Oldham) 3617 Grams: “DODD” Oldham 
Manchester Royal Exchange 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Pillar, K2. 

Representatives for Bombay Presidency, Central India, Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

OMMERODS (INDIA) LTD., 

Bank of Baroda Bldgs., Apollo St., Fort, 

BOMSaY. 
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To thousands of successful photographers the name 
Ilford means something more than just photographic 
materials. To them Ilford signifies the ultimate in 
quality, the finest possible results in their work whether 
it be portraiture or radiography. Photographers of 
great reputation and experience never question the 
quality of any product which bears the name ILFORD. 


ILFORD LIMITED . ILFORD . LONDON 

Disiribulec] in India by: 

ILF0RD-5EL0 (India) LIMITED 

BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - LAHORE MADRAS 


DJK 537-^ 



Mills : 

BHADRAVATI 

( Mysore State Railway ) 


W AR time restrictions and 5hortaf,cs nowlthstanding. 

the MYSORE PAPER MILLS have helped to keep 
the •* TORCH OF LEARNING ” bright and high in 
our ancient land these six years 

WITHIN THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE CONTROLS 

Text books for Schools and Colleges have been printed, 
the urgent needs of business houses have been met the 
correspondence of Governments has been carried on 


The Fourth Estate has continued to function 
with the aid of 

umm inMAi^^D 

PAPEIS 

MADE BY 

THE MYSORE PAPER MILLS. 

And thus have the Mysore Paper Mills combined business 
with National Service, and the profits they have ed!hned 
include their clientele’s good-will, which they hope will 
increase with the restoration of normal conditions 
following the recent advent of Peace, 

Symbol for Service in War time 


Regd* Office : 

Kempegowda Rd,, 
BAHGALORE CITY* 




Synonym /or Quality Always* 


iv 


Good Moi'niitffs’ begtn 
with Gillette 


Says the brilliant K.C.: 

"Here’s the evidence clear! 
The case for qniclc shaving 
is all summed up here I ” 


So 


(S 



MANUFACTURED 


E I 


UNETED MILLS LTD 


AGENTS: 


Messrs. AGARWAL.& CO., 

E. Sassoon Buildmg, Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY* 
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!NDO-MERCANTiLE BANK, LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED IN COCHIN STATE WITH 
LIMITED LIABILITY). 

A SCHEDULED BANK. 

Head Office: COCHIN. 

Branches : — 

ERNAKULAM; CHITTUR-COCHIN; TRICHUR. 

ALLEPPEY ; ALWAYE ; CHANGANACHERRY ; . KOT- 
TAYAM; KAYAMKULAM ; NAGERCOIL; QUILON ; 
CHALAl-TRIVANDRUM ; AND MAIN ROAD- 

TRIVANDRUM. 

BOMBAY; MADRAS; COIMBATORE; CALICUT; PALGHAT; 
POLLACHi; PONANI; MADURA; KUMBAKONAM. 

Sub Offices : 

ALAGAPPANAGAR; VADASSERY; KODUVAYUR; MAN- 

COMPU. 

c 

Authorised Capital - - - Rs. 50,00,000 

, Subscribed Capita] - - - Rs. S5, 00,000 

I Paid-Up Capital - - - - Rs. 14,16,835 

V, 

M ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

. for terms apply to head office or any of our 

' BRANCHES. 

V ' P. S. VISWANATHAN, 

General Manager. 
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William Gunn “Autograph** bats 
have been acclaimed as the finest 
bats money can buy. 

For 60 years Test Players and 
discerning Cricketers throughout 
the Cricket world have chosen 
William Gunn “Autograph** bats 
because of that finer balance, quality 
and straight sting-free driving power. 

All our. bats are hand-made by master- 
craftsmen from selected willow. 


OTHER GUNN & MOORE BATS 

“ Cannon/* “Impregnable** 


Women’s, Youth s and 
Boy’s sizes. 


ENGLAND 
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AS A BEVERAGE 

One teaspoonful of Bovril in a cup of water, or 
a half teaspoonful of Bovril mixed in a glass of 
milk gives you a nourishing and stimulating 
^ drink, Bovril mixed in any mineral water is 
a first-class reviver. Bovril can be prepared 
instantly, and keeps good in any- climate for 
any length of time. 


IN SANDWICHES 

Bovril sandwiches are quickly made and are 
most economical because only the thinnest 
spread is needed. A 4 oz. bottle will make 
over 100 sandwiches. 





IN COOKING 

Bovril gives character to your cooking and 
improves all meat dishes. It makes the flavour 
delicious and the whole meal more nourishing. 


^ IN ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE 

Bovril is recommended by the medical professi(l>n all over 
the world. 

Daily Bovril for health and vitality 



i^YSORS STONEWARE 



/ 




THE HYSORE STONEWARE PIPES & POHERIES LTD., 

191, VI Cross Road, Gandhinan-'’*'’, BANGALORE CITY. 

(Tfl. 


M l.'Uai.K-C, 


THE MYSORE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Wotki: 

Tet. N'o. ms 

CHICKABANAVAR, M.S.Ry. 


. ... 


S'l Raid, 

BANGALORE CITY. 
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RAYON 

A CARDINAL FACTOR IN RAISING STAND- 
ARDS OF LIFE THROUGHOUT THE 

WORLD 

TOURING the first forty-five years of the present century, 
^ rayon has given abundant proof of its ability to establish 
a higher standard 'of living for many millions of people. • 

Today, when the whole world is experiencing a serious shortage 
of the older textiles, rayon will assume an important part in 
alleviating the situation. 

Tremendous advances have been achieved in the technical 
development of rayon and the uses to which it can be applied. 
Courtaulds, as the largest manufacturers of rayon yarns 
in Great Britain, can with justice claim a major share in this 
development. 

In the near future, there will be rayon carpets for post-war 
homes. Rayon sheets, towels, and table-cloths will set a 
new standard in household furnishings. Spun rayon yarns, 
either alone or blended with wool and other fibres, are already 
producing cloths of excellent quality for suits, coats, and 
other items of personal attire. Rayon cord carcases for types 
have already proved their superiority in strength and durability 
on all the battlefields of the world. 

Courtaulds Limited have faith in the vast potentialities of 
rayon, not only as a textile of immense and varied usefulness, 
but also as a new force in raising standards of living. 



THE GREATEST NAME IN RAYON 

World Distributors for Courtaulds Fabrics ; Samuel Gourtauld & Go/ Dtd., 
London, England, 

World Distributors for Courtaulds Rayon Yarns : Lustre Fibres Ltd., 
^ Coventry, England. 
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JABC 

HAS FOR YEARS DONE 
UNTIRING SERVICE 
TO 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION OF INDIA 






PRODUCTS OF QUALITY AND 
REPUTATION ARE BEING 
PRODUCED AT OUR LABORA- 
TORIES WITH SCIENTIFIC 
€> • PRECISION • . • 

OUR CREATIONS 

FOUNTINK • BRILLIANTINE 
o LIQUID ® BRILLIANTINE • 
HAIR GROWER © SNOW • LIMEGLIS 
o PERFUMED CASTOR OIL, ETC • 


lAHATHANi CO 



Ar)VHUTlSl-Mt-Kr 


S.XV 


M 





0 

ALL GEARED, BALL AND 
ROLLER BEARINGS THROUGHOUT 



/ 


also 

J3" Swing 
Screw 
Cutting 
Centre 
Lathes 


HENRY MILNES LT 


INGLEBY STREET WORKS 
BRADFORD . YORKS . ENGLAND 


N 
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iCAISElR-S-HIND 

JNSURAE'JCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

(incorporated in India) 

141, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 


Authorised Capital 

- Rs. 25,00,000 

Issued & Subscribed 

- „ 18,89,500 

Paid-Up Capital 

- „ 10,00,000 


JFe underwrite : 

FIRE - LIFE - MARINE - MOTOR 
AND ALL other Classes of Miscellaneous Insurances 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

SETH VAMAN SHRIDHAR APTE (Chairman) 

SETH KANTILAL NAHALCHAND 
SETH TANSUKHRAl M. KARUNDIA 
SETH RADHAKRISHNA S. KHAITAN 
GOVINDDAS MANEKLAL 
SETH ESMAIL A. KARiM PANjU 
B. J. MODI. 

ORGANISATION ALL OVER INDIA. 

Branches : 

MADRAS, CALCUTTA, DELHI, AHMEDABAD, 
jALGAON, MANGALORE, BANGALORE, 
KARACHI, LUCKNOW, SURAT, 

RAJKOT, LAHORE. 


For further particulars apply to ; 

R, J. SUTARIA, General Manager. 










{comprising five happy companies in close harmony) 

Specialising in thermal engineering, the Group comprises 
THE INCANDESCENT HEAT CO. LTD. 
THE SELAS GAS AND ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
CONTROLLED HEAT AND AIR LTD. 
METALECTRIC FURNACES LTD. 
and METAL PORCELAINS LTD. In close liaison, 
each company possesses its own techfiical and design staff, 
thus, a unique centralisation of heat treatment knowFedge 
is available to industry. 

The Group’s latest development — a new system of Gas 
Carburising — has proved highly satisfactory and economical 
and surpasses all previous methods. Our comprehensive , 
bulletin 0,37, describing this development, is available, 
on- request. * 

THE INCANDESCENT GROUP, CORNWALL ROAD, 
SMETHWICK, 40 STAFFS., ENGLAND 

Cables : “ Repeat ” Birmingham. 




- . Agents in India: 

Associated British Machine Tool Makers, Ltd.,' 6, Old Post Office Street, 

CALCUTTA 
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Manufacturers : 

& CO. 

MADRAS & BANGALORE. 
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Eyerite Hardware is one colour 
throughout, it therefore has a 
consistently smart appearance and 
retains its lustre under the most 
severe conditions, 

Everite is Labour saving, Hygienic 
Non-fiamable', Light in weight, 
strong, warm to the touch, 
impervious to the attacks of 
tropical pests. 

The Everite range of Hardware 
is designed and manufactured in 
this modern material by Experts 
of long experience in the Build- 
ing Industries of the World. 

The Range includes : — Lock Sets, 

Door furniture, Finger plates. Cupboard Fittings, Door 
and Cabinet handles, Bathroom and Lavatory fitments and 
Ventilators. 

is the Name for Plastic Hardware* 


ev.ered and company limited 

SURREY WORKS, S M ET H W 1 C K 4.0, STAFFS., E N G LAN D 


mmm 
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THE 

DIGVIJAY INSURANCE COMPANY, 

LIMITED - 

Plan-Nur, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY. 

Patron: — H. H, The Maharaja Jamsaheb Co!. Sir Digvijaysinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I. G.C.i.E., A.D.C. 

Subscribed & Paid-up Capital . . Rs. 3,00,000 

Within 4 years the Business 

exceeds . . . . , , „ 80,00,000 

For further particulars apply to : 

N. S. ASHAR, 

Mana^/n" Director, 


O^ett^r and Industrial 

Corporation, Ltd. 

(Mettur Dam.) 

Mamifacturcrs of: 

Bleaching Pov/der, Liquid Chlorine, Caustic Soda, 
Potassium Chlorate, Barium Chloride, Calcium 
Chloride, Sodium Sulphide^ Soaps, etc* 

The Management j Chemical Experts and the shilled labour 
of the M.C.J.C. earnestly dedicate all their efforts to the 
cause of Indians, industrial ^advancement and welfare. 

Managing Agents : 

SESHASAYEE BROS., LTD., 

TRICHINOPOLY. 

Sole Selling Agents : 

THE ALLIED INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 

.. 120, Armenian Street, 

G. T. MADRAS. 


Distributors : 

THE NEW ERA AGENCIES, LTD., 

United India Building, 

Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY. 
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Lung Tonic 

For 

Coughs & Colds. 

y ‘^Owbridge’s” quickly dispels those n 
^ feverish chills so prevalent in India. IL 

A few doses of this World-Famous //O 
Remedy will relieve the most 
fgj\ , persistent Cough or Cold. 

UNTOUCHED BY 

&Kiipps 


Supplies are still limited but will rapidly increase as shipping 

facilities improve. 




T. Motandas & Co. 

(Established 1903 ) 

Motan Building, Bunder Road, Post Box No. 25, 
KARACHI (India). 


Cable Address : 
“ MOTAN COY 


Telephone 

I Rcsd. : 7S48. 


MANUFACTURERS AND REPRESENTATIVES, 
WINE AND PROVISION MERCHANTS. 


Importers and Manufacturers of: 

WHISKY, BRANDY, RUM. GIN, ETC. 
CLEARING AND FORWARDING AGENTS. 


References ; 

GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 
LTD. 

CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA. 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

EASTERN BANK, LTD. 


Associated with : 

THE VICTORY REFRESHMENT 
ROOM. 

EMPIRE TRADING SYNDICATE. 
SUNDER CINEMA. 

INDIA HOTEL. 

KUMAR WINE STORES. 

MOTAN PROVISION STORES. 


Sole Proprietor: T. MOTANDAS, J.P 
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Established 1900. 

MAGNETIC EQUIPMENT 

FOR ALL TRADES 


The range includes : 

• SEPARATORS 

• DRUMS PULLEYS 

• CLUTCHES CHUCKS 

• LIFTING MAGNETS 


TREATING 


PROTECTING HANDLING 


SV^ARFE 

SAND 

CEREALS AND GRAIN 
COAL 

POWDERS CLAYS 
&c., &c. 


GRINDERS 
PULVERI^RS 
DISINTEGRATORS 
WASHERIES 
CRUSHERS 
&c., &c. 


TUBES 
RAILS 
SHEETS 
INGOTS 
CASTINGS- 
&c., &c; 


SPECIAL SEPARATORS 

for treatment of 

FEEBLY MAGNETIC ORES 


RAPID MAGNETTING MACHINE Co. Ltd. 

Lombard Street, Birmingham, England 

t 

Cables ; BORINGS, B’HAM 12 ' Phone : Victoria 1137-8 
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FARADAY HOUSE 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

(Established 1889). 


Principal : 

W. R. C. COODE-ADAMS, M.A.. M.Sc., Ph.D. (Cantab.), 

B.Sc. (London). M.I.E.E., F.l.C. 

A four year Diploma Course in Electrical Engineering 
comprising periods of theoretical instruction at Faraday House 
and of practical training with Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering firms, or in suitable technical essential war work, 
or in the Services if called up^ 

Women students are now accepted at the College. 

Over ISO affiliated firms are available for the period of 
practical training, distributed throughout Great Britain. 

The course is sandwiched, between theory and practice, 
the first year’s theory being followed by a period of practical 
training at mechanical engineering works. The third year is 
again devoted to theory and a final year to practical training 
with an electrical engineering firm. Students therefore al- 
ready have a connection with Industry at the end of the course. 

Prospectus and full particulars from 

FARADAY HOIJISF, 

DEPARTMENT C, 

66, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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WAKEFIEID |N£ OstabMA 

fflEET METAL WORKIM 
MACHmERY 




r iY" f T 


“Super” Treadle Shears 

logo DIFFERENT MACHINES 
For 

SHEET-METAL WORKING, 

"grove ironvs^orks 




^♦*1 • ^ ^ 


VVAKEFIELD ( England ) Heavy Open-front tresses 
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RAPID STRIDES! 

STRIKING SUCCESS!! 

PROGRESSIVE & PROGRESSING 


1944 

1945 

Business in force over-Rs. 60,00,000 

Rs. 1,00,00,000 

New Business 

„ Rs. 35,00,000 

Rs. 46,00,000 

Premium Income 

„ Rs. 3,24,000 

Rs. 6,40,000 

Life Insurance Fund 

ff Rs* 2|3 1 1000 

Rs. 5,15,000 

Claims by rfeath 

„ Rs. 3,000 ' 

Rs. 10,000 

YASANT 

INSURANCE CO.. 

LTD., 

Sir Pherozeshah 

Mehta Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 


quality business at low cost. 


Chairman : . 

Dewan Bahadur H. L. KajI, J.P. ^ 


Managing Director : 

Ashok H. KajI, M.Sc. 
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JEWELLERY 
GOLD & SILVERWARE 
DIAMONDS, PRECIOUS STONES 
ALL PRECIOUS METALS & BULLION 


E. SILVER & COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS, 
80 , New Bond Street, 

LONDON, W.l. ENGLAND. 

Cablegrams ARGENTOR WESDO LONDON 

Fac/or/«;— LONDON, BIRMINGHAM & SHEFFIELD. 

t \ 
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Books from Britain 

A regular supply of books each month post free — either 
new copies or those withdrawn from our famous Circulating 
Library — keeps readers in touch with the best present day 
Literature. 

The Subscriber indicates his personal taste. The books, 
selected by fully experienced librarians, become his absolute 
property. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Service I. 

One secondhand novel published not less than six months 
previously at a price up to I Os. 6d. 52s. 6d. 

Service II. 

One secondhand non-fiction work, published not less than 
six months previously at a price up to 21s. 90s. 

Service III. 

Secondhand copies of novels and non-fiction works 
sent alternately, not less than six months old, the prices not 
to exceed the limits of Services I and II. 72s. 6d. 

Service IV. 

A new copy of one of the latest successful novels published 
at prices ranging from 8s. 6d. to I Os. 6d. 97s. 6d. 

The subscription, payable in advance, includes free postage, 
war risk insurance, and catalogue service with the monthly 
supply of books. 

the: tihe]s book club 

Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, 

42, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

• All English Periodicals and Newspapers Supplied • 
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An Indian 

ABKAni.— Excise of liquors and drags ; the 
business of a "wine-mcTchaTit or distiller. 

AnniRAJ. — Over lord, added to ** jrabarnjn/* 
It makes a higher title for a landlord or a Chief. 

ATS An. — Offirer, Commander, Leader. 
AHIMSA.— Kon-vlolenco (pron. Ahingsa 
Akapt.— A Sikh devotee, of a specially 
faithful band founded by Guru Govind Singh 
{who died 1708) ; now, n member of the politico- 
religious cfal or community of Sikhs ; a strictly 
orthodox community of Sikhs. 

Akbak. — C omp, of Kabir, greater, very great, 
greatest. 

AKHAND Hinbitstak. — A militant Hindu 
slogan recently raised, meaning ** Indivisible 
India," in opposition to the Muslim League's 
demand for Paldstan which contemplates the 
division of India. 

AioiBAk. — Newspaper, news. 
AB-HAMDU-LlLBAn.—God be praised. 

ALIJAH. — Of exalted rank. 

Allah.-- G od (Muslim), also Ehuda, 

Allahhh AKBAk.—God is great. 

AAim.— (corruptly EMtk).— A nobleman, also 
a chief ; often a personal name. 

AKJUMAN.— A gathering. The term is com- 
monly used by Slusllms. 

Akz, Arzi.— ^V rlttcn or oral petition, repre- 
sentation, 

Arzt, Arz-Dasht. — W ritten petition. j 

Attar.^ — T he fragrant essential oil of Hoses, 
Jasmine and other flowers. 

Avatar — ^A n incarnation. 

Aturybda. — H indu science of Medicine. 
Azan. — S ummons to prayer (Muslim). 

Baba. — L it. "Eathcr," mode of address to 
father, religious men, ascetics, etc. The descen- 
dants of Nanak, founder of Sikhism, are addressed 
as Bnba. 

Babtj. — A title equivalent to Mr. or Esq., 
specially used in Bengal, akin to ' jl * in North 
India, corresponding to Bant in the Deccan 
and Konkan, used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk 
or accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger 
son of a Kajn but often used of any son younger 
than the heir. 

BAPMAsn. — A bad character, a rascal. 

Bag, Baqcha. — ( uttered with deep com- 
pression in the throat). Garden. 

Bagh. — ^T iger or panther. 

Bahadur. — ^L lt, " brave " or ** champion" 
or “hero," a title used by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, often bestowed by Government. 

Bai. — ^SH stress, lady (title added to names) 
Dancing girl. 

Batragi. — ^A Hindu religious mendicant. 

* Bajra or .Bajri. — ^T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, pcn?ii5eiU7n iyphoidcum 
syn. cambu, Madras, 

Bakhshi. — A paymaster or minor revenue 
i ofiicer. 

Barhbhish.— C heri-mcri (or Chiri-miri) Tip. 
Band, Bund. — A dam or embankment. 

[ Bandar. — ^M onkey ; Fort, Iiarbour, a landing 

‘ place or quay. 
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BANDD Mataram,— L it. T T'ow to or adore 
my motherland (term of acclamation of national 
sentiment.) 

Ban I A.' — A potty shop-keeper, money-lender, 
broker. A tom variou'sly spelled and often 
applied by early writers to Hindus in general. 

Bara Wapat. — A nnual observance of the 
death of Stuhammnd. 

BATTA. — Lit. ‘ discount ’ and henco allowances 
by way of compensation. 

BAZAR.^ — ^^farket, a street lined with shops ; 
a covered market, Burma. 

Bug AM OR Bkgum. — T he feminine of "Nawab"; 
combined in Bhopal as " Nawab Begum" in 
case of a female ruler ; common title for Muslim 
ladies. 

Begar. — F orced paid or free labour. 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
canmhxs saiiva, an intoxicant, a narcotic. 

Bharat, Bharata-Varsha, hindusthan.— 
India. 

BiBT. — A lady ; a European lady. 

BtDRT. — A class of ornamental metal wotlc in 
whicli pewter alloyed vith copper is Inlaid with 
patterns in silver, named from tho towm of 
Bidar, Deccan. 

BIGHA. — A measure of land varying widely ; 
the more accepted biglm Is one-third of an acre. 

BiHiSHTi. — Commonly pronounced “ Bhlshtl." 
Water-carrier, lit. “heavenly" or “man of 
heaven." 

BiRi, BiDi. — Country made cigarettes. 

BiSMiLLAn.—In the name of God, 

Buddha. — (Ddha dental) Enlightened one, 
the surname of the founder of Buddhism. 

CATAMARAN. — “ To bind a tree", a log-raft 
on winch the natives of Madras paddle through 
surf. 

ChadaR. (Chaddar), — A thin sheet worn as 
a shawl by men and sometimes by women; 
bedsheet; cloth spread over a Muhammadan 
tomb. 

; Chamar. — C obbler, shoe-maker. Cobbler- 

i caste. 

i ChatH'AK. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 

I Sllir/ielia c/xaTnpaca, a kind of magnolia. 

Ghana.— G ram. 

I Chandi.— (B ron. with long a and dental d) 

Silver ; (with lingual d and short a) — Goddess 
Durga, the Goddess of primordial energy. 

CHANDNi. — An awning; moonbeams, 

Chandni-Chauk.— A wide street (generally 
with a market). 

Chapati. — A thin fiat cake of xmleavened 
bread. 

CHAPRAsr. — An orderly or bearer, Northern 
India ; Syn. pattawala, Bombay ; peon, Madras. 

Char AS. — The resin of the hemp plant, it is 
smoked, an intoxicant, canxiahis sativa, 

CHARKHA. — ^A spinning wheel. 

Charpax (chaipoy). — A bedstead with tape 
stretched across the frame for a mattress. 

CiiAUDHURi. — Under Muslim rule, a hereditary 
title of honour ; at present the term Is applied 
to the headman of a trade guild. 
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CnATTK (CnovTR).— A plnco ^vhcro four roads 
moot, market, oqttaro, courtyard. ' 

On ATJKiPAVw— Watchman. 

Cur.ETA, CniTA.— Leopard. 

Ciiokha.—A boy, o^^pcciolly a boy employed 
about n bouseboUl or, in* ISoutb India, in a 
regiment. 

OiiiTNAM. — Angbebod form of Clium, lime, 
n plaster or mortar aoinctlmrs made of 
powdered ebclls of a rcinarkablo M’liilcncns and 
brilliance. 

CoNonnf^s (INPTAK NationatO.—TIic largest 
nationalist party in India. 

CoobY. — ^Tortcr ; labourer. 

Copea. — T he dried kernel of tbo coconut. 

CnoPvE, karor. — Ten mllUon. 

Dat)A.— G rand father (paternal) ; elder brother; 
voncrablo person, llombay slang — ^Irooligan boss, 

I) APT AU,— Look, record, register. — Kbana. — 
OfTlcc. 

Daptaei. — ^U ccord-keeper, book-binder, a 

man who looks to tbo stationerj^ of the ofncc. 

Dak. — ^P ost, postal service; — OUar or Kliana, 

O. ; — Lungalow. — ^Ecst houses. 

DAT,. — (Pron. with dental d and short a) 
company, any disciplined body, c.p., Akall Dal, 
Bevn Dal. 

DaTi.—PuIbcs. 

DATibAT, — ^Broker. 

DAkbAE. — A ceremonial court presided, over 
by a Cliicf, Viceroy, Governor, etc. ; a court, 
ft hall of audience ; the bolding of a court ; tbo 
Government of an Indian State. 

Daeqaii. — A tomb of a Muslim saint. A shrine, 
mosque. 

Daet, DnxJEEiE. — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Daeoga, Daeooiia. — M inor oUicIals in various 
departments, especially subordinate Police 
Ofiicers. 

Daeshak. — S ight, to get a sight of the image. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Daewan. — A door-keeper. 

DAsnAHAKA. — Day of the advent of Ganga 
(tbo river Ganges, held holy by the Hindus). 

DASUEEA, Dasseea. — AU-I ndla name for the 
ton days festival of Durga-pu]a ; the day of 
immersion of the image of Durga is specially 
called Dashera. 

Dasttjr,— C ustom, usage. 

Dastuut. — C ustomary perquisite, commission. 

DATTbAT-KHANA.— Palace, (your) house. 

Desu-Biukt.— P atriot. 

DBsn-SPiViKA.— Servant (Pern.) of the country; I 
woman volunteer in the Civil Disohedicnco j 
Ufovomcnt. 

Deshi.— I ndigenous. BicleshI— foreign. 

Deo, Deota, Deva.—A deity, | 

Devapasi. — ^T cmpld girl dedicated to God. i 

DHAeam, Dharma, — Beligion. 

DnAEMSAbA.— Preo rosUng-houscs to bo found 
in all places of pilgrimage and important places. 

DnoBit— A washerman. 


DrroTT, — A cloth worn by men round the waist 
and between the legs (only round the legs in 
Madras). 

Dnow. — A vessel ut^ed on the Arabian Bea, 
genonjlly wltli a single mast and lateen rig and 
of 150 to 200 tons burden, 

DrWAbT. — Lamp festival of Hindus on the 
new moon of Kartika (Oct.-Xov.) In lionour of 
Lalcshml, goddess of prosperity. 

DiwaK. — M inister, secretary, Trlhnna!. A 
book of ])ocmB, ibe rhymes ending successively 
with every letter of the alphabet. 

DiWAK. — Itcllglous Bitting of the Sikhs, 

DlWAb'i.— Civil. 

D^VA^M-AM. — Hall of public audience. 

Diwak-i-Khas, — H all of private audience. 

Doae. — ^T hc tract between two rivers, 
rspcclally that between the Gangc-s and tlie 
Jumna. 

Duega. — G oddess, personifying primordial 
energy and divine bcncllccncc. 

DusiiMAh\— Enemy. 

EKiiA. — pony cart. 

Faqte, PAinn, — A >IusUm mendicant, 

FAEANar,— A European. 

Faeman, FruJfAN. — Mandate, order, Eoyal 
patent. 

Fasij. — A n era (tlic agricultural year). 

Fatwa. — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Gadpi. — A cushion, a throne, 

Gaekwae (Gtticowae).— S urname or title of 
Maharaja of Baroda. Once a caste name, 
meaning, ** Cowherd,** i.r., the protector of the 
sacred animal; but later on, in common with 
** Holkar '* and ** Sindhln,’* orScindla it came to 
be a dynastic appellation and regarded ns a 
title. Tluis, a prince becomes " Gaekw'ar ** 
on succeeding to the State of Baroda, '* Holkar,** 
to that of Indore and ** Sindhia,** to that of 
Gwalior. 

Gakesh. — E lcphant-fnccd god of success, son 
of Siva. 

Gakj. — ^IS farket, mart. 

Gakja. — ^T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated hemp plant, crtJum&fs saCiva, used 
for smoking. 

Gaet, Gh.^eete. — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, GnA'CT.—(l) A landing-place or the 
bathing steps on the bank of a river or tank ; 
(2) a pass up a mountain (3) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghaze — C onqueror, hero ; one n^ho fights 
against infidels. 

Get, Ghee. — Clarifled butter, used for lard. 

God AH, Godorni. — A store room or a ware- 
house. An Anglo-Indian word derived from 
the Malay gadang.** 

Gold Mohue or Gub Moutte. — A flo'wering 
tree, (poiiiciana licffict), and a shrub, (poiticiauia 
ccvsa/pinia pu^c/ferrima), 

Gosain. — H indu monk or devotee. 
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GOSHA.— Kame in Soutbcrn India for ' parda 
women*; lit. "Gosha** means corner or 
seclusion. "One ^Yho sits in ** is the meaning 
of the word " Kasliii\ ** which is usually added to 
** Gosha ** and " Parda *’ ; Goshanashin or 
Pardanashin means a woman not open to the 
sight of strangers, 

Grantha-Saheb.— -T he Sikli*s Bible or Booh 
of Prophets. 

GunnwAHA.— A Sildr place of worship. 

Guru.— A Hindu religions preceptor ; a 
schoolmaster, 

Hadis. — (S hort * a *). — The traditional sayings 
of Muhammad, history, tradition, 

Hafiz, — G uardian; one ^Yho has tho Quran 
by heart. 

Haj. — ( correctly, Hajj) Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
It is an incumbent religious duty lounded upon 
express injunctions in the Quran. 

Haji. — ^A Mahomedan who has performed tho 
hajj. 

Hakgi (short a, long i). — Practitioner of 
Muslim system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a, short i). — Governor, ruler, 
judge, sage, philosopher. 

HaIiAE. — L awful (from Islamic point of view). 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaugh- 
tered with a sawing motion of tho hnife, of. 
"Jhatka.” 

HaIiAEKHOb. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one who earns his bread by lawful means (t.c. one 
who works hard for his bread.) 

Hammae. — A bearer. 

Hanuman. — ^M onlicy-god wdio was the Keenest 
devotee of Bam, the incarnation of Vishnu. 
Hence it stands as the image of service to God. 

Harijan. — U ntouchables. The term literally 
means "the people of God." According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who disliked the appella- 
tion of “ untouchable.*’ The term was borrowed 
from a poet of Qnjrat. ; 

Haviepah. — " One holding an office of 
Trust " ; officer in Indian regiments corres- 
. ponding to a Sergeant. 

Hazrat. — ^D ignity, Majesty, Highness; a 
title addressed to the great also used respect- 
fully instead of a name or pronoun ; H. — zell-i- 
Bubhanl. — ^H, M, the shadow of God, the king, 

Hejira (Hijrah). — ^T he era dating from the 
flight of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina, 
July 15th, 622 A.D. 

Hind. — I ndia (Hindusthan). 

Hdei. — ^A Hindu festival celebrated at the 
Vernal equinox. 

Hoekar.— S ee ** Gaekwar," 

Hoondi, Htjndi. — A draft, a bhl of exchange. 

Hhkm: (commonly spelled Hookum). — An 
Order, 

Huqqa, Hookah.— T he Indian tobacco pipe 
for smoking through water, and hence, because 
. of the gurgling sound, a hubble-bubble. 

Huzur, Jahab. — S ir, terras of respectful 
address. 

Id.- — ( 1) Muslim festival in commemoration of 
Abraham's offering to sacrifice his son Ismail 
(not Ishaq, according to Muslims). Muslim 
festival of the Passover; (2) festival or the 
breaking of the fast after the Muslim Lent 
(Hamazan)* 


Ido AH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Sluslim services arc lield on festivals of 
Id., etc. 

Imam.— T ho leader in Muslim prayer,— 
bara.^ — Tlio houso of Imam, Taziya is 
deposited here on the occasion of the Muharram. 
(S. V. Taziya). 

INQIEAB.—Bovolution.—Zindabad,— Long live 
the revolution. 

iNSnA-AEEAlIH-TAAEA (INSHA-TAAXA).— B. V. 
By the grace of God. 

isnWAR OR IswAR. — God, Lord, attribute of a 
Hindu dlcty. 

iTiraAD. — Union, concord. 

IzzAT, — ^Honour, respect, prestige. 

Jagir. — L and given by Government as* 
reward.— dar,— holder of jagir. 

Jai. — V ictory. 

JA5f. — A title borne by certain xulersin Kathia- 
war {c.ff., The Jam Sahib of Hawanagar) and in 
Sind and its borders [e.g., the Jam of Las Bela). 

Jasiaat. — C rowd, assembly, meeting, society. 

Jamadar. — T he lowest Indian officer in the 
army or police. The term is also used in tho 
customs and other civil departments, and fn 
largo households, to designate a Superintendent. 

Janab. — Y our or His Majesty or Excellency. 

Jat, Jati.— C aste, sect, tribe, class, race. 

Jatha. — A company, party, association. 

Jhatka. — S troke," used in slaughtering of 
animal, whoso head is cut off with a straight- 
stroke as opposed to " Halal ’* S. V. 

Jl. — Yes, Sir, Sfadam ; life, soul, mind ; added 
to names it serves for Mr., Mrs., Bahu, Esq. 

JiHxVD. — A religious war, especially waged 
by Muslims against infidels. 

JiRGA A council of tribal elders (North- 

VTest Prontier). 

JOGI (Yogi). — A Hindu ascetic. 

JosHi, JvoTisni, JuTSi.—AstroIoger* 

JOWAR. — The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, andropogon sorbhinn or sorghum 
vulgarc ; Syn. cholam and join, in Southern 
India. 

JuMA Musjid. — A mosque, where large num- 
bers gather on Priday (Juma) for prayer. 

Kaaba. — ^T he cube-like building (containing 
the Hajaru’t-Aswad, or black stone) in the centre 
of the mosque of Mecca, 

Haohahri. — A n office or office building ; court. 

Katib. — L iterally, " tho coverer." One ^\llO 
covers up tho truth. Infidel, non-Muslims. 

Baei-Yuga, Haei (short a). — ^The Iron age; 
a bud. 

Kali (long a).— Goddess of primordial 
energy and consort of Shiva, 

Kalima, Eaeha. — ^T he Muslim confession 
of faith. (" There is no God but God : Muliam- 
mad is the Prophet of God.") 

Harbaea — ^K ame of the place in Iraq where 
Husain, the son of Ali, was martyred and buried. 

Karbari.-— T rader. 

Karm, Karma. — A ct; business ; fate, the doc* 
trine that the condition of existence rests on the 
good and evil actions in past and present 
existences. 
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Kastuiu.— M iU'l;. 

Kaxu— C orrectly (Jn:*-— rorin^rly n 
ftdmlnlBtrrinj; MulmDiinBtbo Inw. Uiwl» r 
rule, tlio Ir/irJ rcr'l^iern innrrlnyrj< l.ftv.'MU 
MusUmn nntl prrforiUK olher function*^ btit 
no powra conferred by Inw. 

ICiiADl, Klnuldnr, — llnniMooin cloUi U<^u\ 
Imnd-ppun ynrn. 

KhaK'Sak, — } lu!nble, njr.'»n, bT‘‘r. 'i ln' ryn 
\i\ now uppUed to n B('nil intUt/uy <»rrn* 
liHatlob of disciplined and drdbd b(tt 

nrmed only %Yllh npadc'^. Tlnlr inthUP t ln\f 
nmlnly been In tho C» r. nnd the lhinjat». 

Kuapast, — A n Indian nrenmn, rallor, nrtlUtTy- 
man, or lent pitch er. 3lrlea''e. 

KiiATJrAif. — 'j‘ho ?oieee< ’or of AInhuinmnd 
h vcslcu wUhnh'^olnle anihorlty In all nntt*'r» of 
State loni; ns he rnle< In ronh^nidty with (lif> 
law of tho Qnrnn and the IladU. 

KIIA7.SA. — Lit. ' pure/ * fjoclcty of the pure/ 
founded by Guru Gov) nd SInph, Js now' crpilvn- 
Icntto tho Sllth coininunlty, 

KnA(K).---A ratlmn title. 

ICnAsn, JCnAKPi.— Catuly, A weight t^^peeb 
ally uflcd for cotton bales in Ilomhay, cqti I va- 
lent to 20 niaunds. 

KiUKSAitA.— A butler, a cool;. 

Kjiathta Loiters between an Indian Vrinco 

and tho Governor-General. LaK» mall. 

Kiias-Khas, Ku5-Ku 5. — A f;rass with scented 
roots, used for inalvlnf; scrceim, bnown as Tatty, 
which arc placed In doorways and Icei>t wet to 
> cool ft house by evaporation, andrvpogun fgaar* 

Khas, — P cr^^onnl ; private ; State owned. 

Km:PDA, lOinDA.— A stoclcado Into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to the 
operations for cntclilng elephants. 

ICtllLAPAT. — Being successor to Muhammad. 
Boputyshlp, Majesty, onico of Caliph. 

Knii/AT. — A robo of lionour, by the gift of 
which princes confer dignity on subjects. 

KnupA. — God (AlusUm) ; — c Inala— tho Most 
nigh God; — Ilaftz. — Good-bye, adieu, 

KnuTBA. — A Bcrmon delivered after divine 
Bcrvlco every Friday, In which the preacher 
blesses Muhammad, Ids successors, Muslims 
in general and the reigning sovereign in 
particular. 

HiSAN, Ryot. — A griculturist, peasant, plough- 
man. 

Kjsmat (correctly Qlsmat). — Fate, fortune. 

Kot. — A fort, rampart. 

Kothi. — ^A house. 

KoxwaIi. — ^T ho head of tho police in a towm. 

Kotwapi. — ^T ho chief police station. 

Kpzsuna, Khiswan, Kisiin. — I ncanialion of 
the God Vishnu, the loving aspect of God. 

Kumah, Rftjkumar. — Son of a Ilnjn. 

KUAIDHAMBLA. — A great religious gathering 
hold every 12th year when Jupiter and Sun are 
in tho sign Kumbha (Aquarius). 

KunD, KUNDA.— Spring. 

IiAPPU. — Sweetmeat. 

Lakh, Lao, Lak. — A hrmdrcd thousand. 

LAKSHMI. — Goddess of wealth, abundance and 
grace. Vishnu's wife, ^Yorshipl>cd ddring tho 
ulwall festival. 


of ff ijx-ffftd addf*'<^i (fflndnj. 

dftf. — A vjllvve 

r'orft'-t IftplAar.— M) an army, (2) 
In r.ru'Ihh n- nn Jndl’in rvU'^*f. 

/♦ITiG (Hi IfUf'nAlh— rJ'tff. 

ntnlli'* of Hi<^ ord'^r 

of rft ‘»Hon, d/fpp^'d m no rmfibm ofMva. 

A ibid of phim fndh {lAtrhi'rll- 

rv/rHf). 

v.al-frhdh. 

MAltu^M^.— A MndUn f^'ho-d f*ir bl/li^f 
edm-vtlon. 

MuiAid;v,— Shiva. 7.U. great jpd. 

MAI!AJ.\^^-^Mon^y-b mb r, iiwrcbant. 

^lAllAP. — Vince, boir*', r»'raylbn e~date frt 
ublclj a r^-pirat/' agrienwnt tvl>n for the 
pvyim nt of land rtwnue ; i Mace, 
dlMrlct, d^'p'jrfmud. 

A quarter or part. 

MAiiAV.uiorAimYAYA.— A (Hindu) tlUo de- 
noUng grrat learning In Fanrkrlt lore. 

Maiiant, — T he ln\ad of a Hindu conventual 
tstablbhment. 

JilAH.vuUA. — Tho IwredUarv' or p-'nonal title 
of I Vinces aiid big hndiorih, eommotdy amor.,: 
Ujc HSndin. Lo'arr In rank In th^ tltlr of 
r.<|nlvalcnt Mahar.ana (ntnong It.njpubb Itt 
rmdnhm U Mahauasi. (MMiA**yrc.it, LUA — 
King ; lU;;i-«Quei n). 

MAn.‘.r.u-KUirAr,. — Son of a Afahnra{.a. 

MaIIATM.\, — ( lit.) A gr»at FOul; applied to 
men uho have trnnscemUd tho llmltatlona of the 
JJesh and the world, 

Mahayii:, — See Hnnuman. LU. great h^'ro. 

Mahu. — A marriage portion or gift retticd 
ujH)n the wife before marriage, contracting by 
writing for ^uch n Etdtlcment (Muslim). 

Mahi'kat. — T he propitious moment ftred 
by u*^lrologcra for an Important undertakings. 
Tito word In San^^krlt and Marathi U *'MuhurtA‘* 
in Gujarati ** Murrat '' or ** Mhurat.** 

Maidak. — A n open space of level ground. 

MaJUS. — C onvivial conversation. As^'cmbly. 

Maktap.— A Muslim elementary cchool. 

MAMhATP.Mi. — (Sfarnthl '* Mamicdar "). — The 
olliccr In charge of a taluka, Bombay, .whose 
duties arc executive: syn. taha'^Udar. 

Mamum.— C ustomary, practised, 

Maxpap, or mandapam, — A porch or pillared 
hall, especially of a temple. 

Maxtra, Mnntar. — Sacred words to propitiate 
gods ; degenerated to Incantation, spell, charm, 
philter. 

Manzil.— "S torey, floor of a house, mansion. 

SlAQBARA. — Burying place, tomb, sepulchre. 

Masjip. — A mosque. Jama or Jamal Masjid, 
tho principal mosque In a to\Yn. 

Maskai), — S cat of state or throne ; syn. 
gaddl. 

JfATiT. — A Hindu conventual eslabllslunent. 

MAUbANA.—A man of erudition (Muslim), 

Maulvi.— -A learned person (^lusllm). 

Maund, vcr. Man. — A weight varying in 
different localities. Tho Bengal or Itallway 
maund is 82 2/7 ibs. Standard 82,28 lbs. 
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^tATA.— “Snnslcrit term for “ Cosmic illusion/* 
Mela.— A fair. 

Minah.— A pillar or tower. 

Histri. — A foreman, a cook. 

Hmuai. — S^Y eetmeat. 

Mofussil. — T he interior of a district or pro- 
vince as distinguished from the headquarters. 

Moksoon. — ( A nglicised from* the Arabic word 
marsain, meaning a season) ; periodical rain- 
bearing ^Ylnds, applied to the two rainy seasons 
in India: the South ^Ycst Honsooii, from 
June to September, and the North East Monsoon 
which prevails on the Coromandel Coast from 
October to December* 

Moulyi. — ^A, learned person (Muslim). 
Muazzin. — ^T ho caller of the azan on Musfim 
’Summons to prayer. The call is usually from 
the top of a minaret in a mosque. 

Mubarak. — H appy, blessed, fortunate, sacred 
welcome, auspicious, 

Muharram. — F irst Afuslim month, held sacred 
on account of the death of Husain, son of Fati- 
mah, daughter of the Prophet, by Ali. The first 
ton days of the montii are observed as days of 
lamentation by Shiah Aluhammadans, 

Mujawir. — C ustodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially saint *s tomb. 

Mukabam.— C hief, leader ; In Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods, 
Mukutar (corruptly inukhtiar). — (1) a legal 
practitioner who appears in District or subordi- 
nate Criminal Courts ; (2) any person holding a 
power of attorney on behalf of another person. 
— ^nama. — ^Power of attorney* 

Mukti, * release/ — ^Dcath, final reunion of 
individual soul with world soul ; passing into 
heaven for ever ; syn. Moksha. 

MulIiAH.^ — D octor, learned, 

Munsui. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso- Arabian language. Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — J udge of the lowest court with 
Civil jurisdlcUon. 

Naoh. — D ance. 

Nagar. — C ity, town. 

Naik. — ^A n officer in Indian armies corres- 
ponding to a Corporal : an ancient title, 
Namaste, Nasi ASKAR (Bengal). — salute you. 
Namaz. — P rayer. 

Nauroz, — N ew Year’s day, being that 
on which the Sun enters the Aries. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, corres- 
g)nding to that of Raja or Maharaja among 

Nawabzaba.— S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, 'Nazarana. — P resents and offers made 
on the occasion of visit to or of the landlord 
or any superior. 

Nikah, — T he Muslim marriage contract. 

Nim, neem.. — A tree, inclia azadirachta , 
margosa. — Prefix, indicating half, e.g., Nim- 
hakhn, quack. 

Niryaua. — (B uddhist) Final release or 
salvation. 

Nizam.— T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad. 

Nullah, Nala.— A narrow watercourse, or 
drain. 


Pabby.- — R ico in the husk. 

Paejaju, Pajajia, Payjama,*— L ong drawers 
or loose trousers. 

Pag, Pagri, Pagiya.— A turban, a licad-~ 
dress. 

Paisa, Pice.— A copper coin worth one 
farthing ; also used as a generic term for money. — 
Wallah — Moneyed. 

Pakistan, — L iterally, land of the pure; 
Name proposed for the envisaged Muslim State 
after the partitioning of India into Muslim 
niudii States. 

Pakka, Pucca— R ipe, mature, complete, 
cooked, strong, adept. 

Palki— A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, Pipe Betel. The leaf 
is chewed with the dried areca nut wiiich is thence 
incorrectly called bctel-nut. Sec Supari. 

Panohama. — L ow caste (Southern India). 

Panciiayat. — ^A committee for management 
of the affairs of a caste or village ; arbitra- 
tors. Theoretically the panchayat has five 
(panch) members. 

Pandit* — A Hindu title, applied to a person 
versed in the Hindu scriptures. Also commonly 
used by Brahmans. 

Pankua, more commonly Punkah. — ^F an. 

Pansup art Distribution of Pan (leaf of betel 

vine) and Supari (fruit of betel palm) {q, v.) as 
a form of ceremonial hospitality, 

Parba, purdah. — A veil or curtain ; the 
practice of keeping women secluded; syn. 
goshn. 

Pardanashin. — 'SYomen who observe purdah. 

Parqana. — A sub-district : see Thasil. 

Pashto, pashtu Language of the N. W. F. 

tribes and Pathans. 

Patel. — T he headman of a village, invested 
with some magisterial and revenue functions. 

Patwari. — ^A village accountant, a land 
steward ; syn. karnara, Madras ; kulkarni, 
Bombay, Deccan; talati, Gujarat; Shanhhog, 
Mysore, Ranara and Coorg ; Mandal, Assam; 
Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon, Chaprasi. — ^B earer, orderly, 

Peshkar. — O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

PiLAO (pulao). — A dish of rice cooked with 
ghee and other ingredients, and by Anglo-In- 
dians specifically used of chicken or meat cooked 
with rice and spices. 

PiNJRApoL. — {Pbijra, a cage), an animal 
hospital, mostly maintained by the Jains ; 
an animal infirmary. 

PlPAL.^Sacred fig-tree. Ficus Feligiosa. 

PiR.— A MahomedeCn saint or religious teacher. 

PoNQYi,— A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

Prabhat Pheri,— L it. “Morning round,” 
parties going round early in the morning singing 
political songs. 

* PuoOA. — An Urdu word meaning good, 
correct, substantial, of standard quality of 
measurement, as contrasted with Kutcha. 

PUJA.— 'Worship fHindu). 

PujARi — The priest. 

PuNBiT — See Panbit. 

PuRANA. — Old, also applied to certain Hindu 
religious books. 
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llYOT. — corrupt hm of the Atahlc word 
raHvmtf ^ t'ubjcct, n pt'*i«Aut 
KyOT\v\ut, — Tho pptcni of Icmiro hi which 
land revenue Is Imposed on the nctuil occupants 
of hoMInpj. 

Sapua. — A ssembly, inciUuj:, 

SAOmvOTTAMV.— V UiO'-t dUUjvmishi'd mhih- 
tcr (a title conferred hy Uuhr'> of ccrtAlii IndHii 
Stales), 

Svdab. — T he headipiartoTs of a dlstrlit. 
SAT>un. — A Hindu nscctlc, a religious man. 
Stiiin, Stiivn, SMH.n.-.A term of respectful 
address. Often added to irnmc'i. A term used 
to or of a 33urope.an. A Ihitopcan. 

Sait UK AH, Saukmi, Sowkau.— M onoydender, 
bnnlccr, dealer In money, cxchauKcr, etc. 

Said, Saivad. Swid, Swjd, Smyid. Sun, 
BVDD, Syud. — V arious forms for a tUlo adopted 
by those w'ho claim direct descent from Aluhnm- 
ra«ail. A descenduut of UusaIu, grandson of 
Huhainmnd. 

SATitM. — ^Formed from the abhrovlallon of 
Salla-allah allnhhvn Snllam, tho blesdng and 
poaco of God bo with him. Usual term of 
baUitatlon. Vcaco, safety. 

Saaiiti. — ^A ssociation, union, assembly. 
Sanad,— A charter or grant; any kind of 
deed of grants. Di]doma. Signature. 

SANDAL. — ^Tho fragrant wood of a tree, tho 
Sonfrthou Aftunu 
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bUXl.U IT.— l.r,rA ( f 7! At nt. Ju h ^ 
equity, 

SKMTr.Mi — Th*' r^hd ux Iitt-I*' rf H 
lUmtiu. 

btur.Sorp — V r<d *i.t.or rn ;'’uc ^ Arj.l'ii 
In tilth rent put*^ of thi* courdry. Th*' ^tx-a f\rd 
•-^cr h n>n , t»r ti U ^ O or. dr». 

Sln^^ - Mii'thiu who mr<p. AU an th- I r t 
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atidwho th*r<for'' repi't .\ln C^kr, t r.^vr *vt I 
r^iuMi, tlv*' UX'^i tiibe Kt.'vUfAi cf the M.ni I 
Mu-llins as n^urp r^. 

SiUKvn— Huntlr?:, 
biUVA — fiod of tkwtnicth'‘n. 

SitnxDDiu, Sirtpu. — Hindu ceremony of 
offering oblations to dep'vrttd onc*<. 

Sur.i. — hit. fortune, bcautv; OtHldt’'? of 
rortnne, another name for Ijak'^hrnl. A b ii\<* 
l:rlt term n=cd by Hindu*; to denote “Mr.*' or 
** r.squlro** ; thU’tcriu Is common biforc Hindu 
namc't. 

Suuurr, SuuiYUT. — Same as the honorific 
Shri. Sliortcncd form 5j. 

Sunn VTA, Sui.iwuTV (long a).— rcm. of 
Srlyiit, shortened form SJa. 

Snuoi r, Sxriivr, — ^HanUer, money-changer. 
SuutiTl —liter ally “ iic.ird.** The Vcda< 
revcAled to Inspired <iaecs, 

SnuDDiu. — IdtcrnUy purification. A move- 
ment of conversion among Hhuius particularly 
of those whose nncc'^tors were Hindus and who 
have retained many Hindu practices, 

Siun, — Bisclple. A sect of tho runjab, tln^ 
disciples of Kanalv, c^tablbhcd In the early 
of tho 101 h century. 
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SiNDHlA.— Sco under '' GAr.KWAU/^ 

SiNGit, SlKGHA. — Lion. A title used by all 
Sikhs and sonic Hindus. 

SiPAin, Sepov, Sepat.— A n Indian soldier. 

SiTAU. — A kind of guitar with three strings. 

SURPTI. — ^Unrcvealcd Laws, as opposed to 
Shniti, the revealed Vedas. Books of Hindu Lau’. 

SowATi. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

SoivKAn.— See Satiukar. 

SRAUnn. — ^Tunernl obsequies, consisting in 
oficring rice, fruits, etc., to the departed ones. 

Stupa (tope). — A Buddhist or »Tain tumulus, 
usually of brick or stone, hemispherical, 
containing relies or marking sacred spots. 

Sultan.— A King. 

SUNKT. — The sect of Jifuslims who accept the 
ilrst four Khalifas as laudul successors of the 
Prophet and who receive tho “ six authentic ” 
bookn of tradition. They embrace by far the 
greater part of the Iktuhammadan world. 

Sup ART. — Tlic seed or nut of tho palm, Areoa. 

SWADESi. — Of one’s own country ; made in 
India. 

SuRAJ, SURTA— Sun. 

SWAMi. — A ll\ndu reVjglous ascetic; BusBand, 
lord. 

Tabltgit. — ^T hc Muslim conversion movement 
of Suddhi. 

Tabut— C offin. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a district. 

Tabsilbar. — ^T ho officer in charge of a 
tahsil ; syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay. 

Taklt. — S mall distaff for spinning yarn 
revived by Mr. Gandhi. 

Tab. — L ake. Afusical time. 

Talak. — A fuslim term for divorce. Utter- 
ance of this term thrice by the liushnnd in 
presence of the wife dissolves the marriage. 

Taluk, taluka. — ^The estate of a talukdar. 
A revenue sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Alysorc ; syn. tahsil. 

TalukpaR. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures In different parts of India. An oflicinl 
in the Hyderabad State, corresponding to the 
Magistrate and Collector (First Talukdar) or 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors (Second and 
Third Talukdars), 

Tamasha. — E ntertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A Korth Indian name 
for a light trap or cart. 

Tanga, Tonga. — A one or two-horsed, two- 
U’hecled, vehicle with a covered top ; syn. 
SniGIIRAM. 

Tanzijit. — L iterally “ organization.” A move- 
ment among theAIuslims which aims at securing a 
closer approach to unity of Muslims. See San- 
gathan. 

Tappal.— T he Post. 

Tari, Toddy. — T he sap of the date, palmyra, 
nr coconut palm, used as a drink, after 
feimentatlon. Also made from rice. 

TatTY.--,S'^<; KiIAS-KIIAS. 

^ZIA. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
01 Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Aiuharram festival ; syn. tabut ; Maratlii, dola. 

Iaziat-Nama — L etter of condolence. 

Thakur. — A title of respect applied to Brah- 
mas or a petty chief. 

, or Tiiagt. — ^B obbery after strangit- 

mtion of the victim, practised by Thugs who 
lormed an association of professional murderers I 
^nd robbers, 1 


Tiuna. — P olice-station, hence, Its jurisdic- 
tion. 

Tika.— C eremonial anointing on the forehead, 

Tjka Saiieb. — H clr-apparont. 

Til A If. — A streak on tho fore-head or 
elsewhere on tho upper part of the body ; sect 
(at some places caste) mark on the forehead 
among Hindus. 

TindAL, tandcl. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

Tola, — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy), I79.GG0 exactly, 

Tonga. — A two -wheeled vehicle jirawn by a 
pony. 

Ulema (Plural of Alim). — ^Muslim learned 
men. The term usually includes all religious 
teacher^, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazis and 
Arouivis. 

USTAP. — Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

UthaMNA. — Among Hindus, visit to console, 
paid on second or third day after tlio death 
of a person. Among Parsis a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after death. 

Vaid or Vaidya. — P ractitioner of Hindu 
system of medicine ; also a caste. 

VakiL. — A class of legal practitioners, entitled 
to practice in High Courts. 

Veda. — Ilcvealcd sacred hooks of Hindus. 

Vedanta.— System of Hindu phllosoph 
It professes that only Brahma ((^od) exis 
and all else is Maya or cosmic illusion. 

YihaRA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Vishnu. — God of protection. 

Wala, "Walla. — A suffix, indicating owner, 
dealer, agent, keeper. 

Waqf. — A Muslim religious or charitable 
endovunent. 

Watan.— K ative country. Country. In 
Bombay Presidency used mostly of the land or 
cash allowance enjoyed by tho person who 
performs some service useful to Government 
or to the village community. 

WAZiR. — Chief minister, a Muhammadan term , 
vdiich is anglicised as Viziar. 

WilaYAT. — England, Europe. 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — (1) A system of Hindu philosophy 
leading to Yoga or union with God. (2) Prac- 
tice of control of breath, senses, sensations, 
etc., said to give supernatural powers of body 
and mind. Ultimate aim is Mukti. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who practises Yoga. 

YunaNI, Unani. — Lit. Greek ; the 'System 
of medicine practised by Muslims. 

Zada. — ^B orn. Nawab-Zada, — Son of a 

Kawab. 

ZamiNDAR. — A landholder. 


ZamiNDART. — An estate ; the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on 
an individual for a Mahal as opposed to Byotari 
or farmer’s tenure system. 

ZanaNA. — ^Femaje, feminine. Hence women’s 
apartment, harem.* 

Zari. — G old thread, anything woven with 
gold thread. 

ZiLA. — A District. 

ZiNDABAD. — ^Long live. 

ZULM, ZuLUM, ZaluMj— T yranny, oppression* 
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the lotus, the rose, and the chompaha, arc among 
tho most popular object of representation in 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks.— Cssto marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. Tho worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical lino across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it'is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vislinu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body arc also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Kudraksha 
eloeocarpus ganiirus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas 


respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing tho Linga or phallus of their god, 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Kudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Keligious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers arc worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may bo a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
tho Sikli Akali Is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, I 
Anna Kao, Bahaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are hames of this de- I 
Bcription, with honorific titles added. It is j 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could he more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold ’ 
or silver: gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a atone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black : 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond : Katna or Katan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men i 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and hence they hear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the' 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
pter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them, To pronounce the name 
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of a devil Is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 

High-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda Is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Kama Is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky; Narayana product tho 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakora 
Is tho luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity: Kukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may he freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children, 
and the whole Hindu pantheon la as crowded 
as it is large. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule, 
that the title Shaxma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya's, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra's. 
This rule is fairly well observed In the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other ‘two has changed, Basa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalldas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shlvaji, was a Brahmin. The Valsh* 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyex or Aiyangar to their names, Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, TJpadhyaya, 
jSIuhhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
lUnkexji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Raiputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma, The Sindhi Slal, as In Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed Into Raya, Kao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Butt and Hitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed, 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Yaishya title, in Southern India, Mudaliyar 
and Rayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers, Usayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in IMalabar. Ram, 
Lai, Rand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal name^ in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramjl or Jamshedji, the 
Kan^^ese Appa, the Telugu Gam, the feminine 
Bxt or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sobhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names, — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : In some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkami, Deshpande, Chltnavls, Mahal- 
navis are tbe names of offices held in former 
times, One family name may mean a‘ flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
I iquox-scller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s persona) and the family name Is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix • kar ’ or * wallah ’ Is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may diave Chiplvmkats and Suratwallahs, or 
wltiiout these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Billmorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev, Panduraug, Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudov, his 
father’s name Panduraug, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But MusUms have no god 
or goddesses; and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Bakflh, Din, Ghulam, Rhwaje, JFakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Rhan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
indicate a profession or a place, as in the cases 
of Hindus In Western India. Batll wallah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah Aden- 
wallah and others like them are tell-tale names. 
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bine (AJnnta), The prcatcsb nrUslio merit of 
these palntlnpa lies In tholr rhythmical, flon’Inp 
ontllno which Indicates the plastic voUmio of a 
body* Lipht and shade arc unknown, hnt 
forms arc modelled with colonr shading. Pers- 
pcctlvo In the western sense was not known but 
compositions achiovo a surprising depreo of 
depth. Indian frcscoo paint Inps arc not only 
examples of overflowing artistic talent ami 
imagination but also an Invaluable source of 
information about life In the past. 

Climax of Indian Art. — During tho seventh 
and eighth centuries Indian art reaches Its 
high water mark, Tho surging power of 
Brahmanism fills Indian sculpture with unheard* 
of vlrilit}'. Sweeping movement becomes an 
expression of force ; the swelling, rounded forms 
of human or animal bodies become signs of 
pent-up energies. The rock-hewn sculptures of 
Elephanta (near Bombay), Ell ora (Deccan) 
and Mahavalipurara (seven pagodas, near 
iladras) are tho finest representatives of this 
period. In EHora, the close union between 
sculpture and architecture, so typical for Indian 
art, Is carried to an extreme In the Kallasanatha 
temple wdilch, an enormous building, W’as 
carved out of solid rock as a whole. 


Medieval Pointings. — ^Ib was, not so long 
ago, a widely accepted belief that the art of 
painting died out in India after tho 7th century 
and was not revived till tho IGth century by tho 
mlniaturo paintings of tho Moghul Court, But 
there is enough cvidcnco now to show that 
mural painting was practised in India tlrrough- 
out the medieval period oven If, Giving to largo 
scale dcstniction (especially In tho North) and 
to neglect, llttlo of It survives. Medieval 
painting Is of varying vigour and cxcellcnco and 
tends, like sculpture, towards an overemphaslB 
of decorative detail and to a hardening of 
accepted forms. In Ell ora paintings of the 
8th- 10th century are preserved, in Tanjore 
frescoes of tho 11th century, in Polonnaruva in 
(kjylon Buddhist w^ork of the 12th century. 
Later work of the Vijayanagar period Is known 
and a largo volume of murals survives in Jain 
temples and monasteries of Gujerat and in tho 
palaces of Bajputana, all dating from a much 
later time. In Cochin and Travancoro many 
examples of elaborate Kerala painting can bo 
found belonging to the 16th-lQth century. 
Jain paintings in Conjeevarara of the 17th 
and 18th century illustrate tho close affinity 
ijctwcon medieval mural art and miniature book 
lllusbratlonH. 


Medieval Art* — ^Erom tho 9th and 10th 
centuries onwards Bin du art conquered every 
corner of India. With wider distribution, 
local schools and styles developed lu tho course 
of time, without, however, brenklng tho unity 
of Indian art. Medieval sculpture was called 
upon to decorate with stone carvings tho In- 
numerable temples, that were being built, and 
to provide Images for worship In temples and pri- 
vate chapels in stone, bronze or w'ood. 


While much of the grandeur of the classical 
age survives in medieval sculpture Its ‘BimpUcltj' 
and force are gradually lost In an over-elnboratior 
pi decorative by-w’ork suoh as jew’ellery and the 
iconographlcal attributes of deities. Tho ten- 
dency towards spiritualism is accentuated 
especially under the Influence of tantric sym- 
bollBin. In the end, tho demands of iconogra- 
piilcal correctness, made on the artist by the 
ft Imagination and 

sensitmty and produced an enormous volume 
or f^^dmprent and mediocre w’ork. Yet It musl 
oe said that art of a high order was created 
right np to the 18th century. 

n schools of medieval sculpture are 

t Candela Scliool (Khajuraho; 

Ihdia, the Bala School of Bihar and 
^ngal (partly Buddhist), the Orissa Schoo’ 
ifo « Buri and Konarak), known foi 

sculptures, the Western Scliool (Gujeral 
xff 'vvith the famous Jain art o1 

the Gujarat Schoo 
^ finely detailed carving in stone anc 
S ^ applied its work also to the decoratior 
(Ahmedahad) ; the Deccai 
thfl Mysore (Hoysala) School witl 

carvings of Belur, Halebid anc 
wh^n School of South Indie 

famous Tanjore temple anc 
finest bronze images ; th( 
whleiV 16th centui] 

and th( 

wdura School of the 17th century. 


Indian Minlaluro Palntlngfi. — Tho Ulumlna- 
ling and Illustrating of religious scriptures was a 
widespread art in India even If llttlo of it escaped 
destruction with tho exception Of a largo number 
of Jain manuscripts from Gujerat. The earliest, 
painted on palm leaves, date from the 12th and 
13th centuries. They have highly conven- 
tionalized figures with sharp noses and protruding 
eyes. The background Is first red, later blue. 
Manuscript illustrations of the Bala period 
(Bengal 12tli century) are also known. 

Hajastham and Pahan Paintingff.-The mldclJe of 
the sixteenth century sees tho beginning of an 
Indian School of mlniaturo painting in Bajputana 
of great vitality, charm and artistic merit. 
Tho early Bajastliani paintings are known as 
ragmalas, pictorial representations of musical 
moods (Bag as)* These paintings have an 
Intimate, lyrical flavour and are full of the loving 
devotion which tho Vaishnava revival brought 
with its Intense cult of Krishna. Bajasthani 
Balntlng, like the pahari Schools of the North, 
is strictly formalised i.e, human figures, animals 
and trees are represented in a simplified, concep- 
tual manner but are, nevertheless, very alive and 
expressive. The plastlo quality of the great 
frescoes is absent, the line very gentle and 
sensitive. The colours are fiat, yet brilliant and 
colour schemes vary In the different schools 
(JcaJams). Perspective Is attempted but not 
in tho western, scientific manner. Bajasthani 
paintings existed up to the 19th century with a 
, sharp decline after the end of the 18th century. 
The pahari (HUl) Schools of the Hill States in 
the North, are similar in type to Bajasthani 
painting. They flourished in several kalams 
(Kangra, Basholi, Jammu, etc.) from the 17th 
to 19th century and seem to have absorbed a 
number of artists who became unemployed 
with the decline of Moghul painting under 
Aurangzeh. Bajasthani and Pahari paintings 
were influenced to a degree by Moghul painting 
in technical detail without ever giving thorn* 
selves to the external naturalism of tho latter. 



Moghul Pmntlng*— ‘l'>crivc(t from Ihc Tim- 
nrld School of mUuat\ire pointing in lV^^la 
nml bcglunlnc: under strong: rorVtan infliicnrc 
In the middle of th*' tCUi century, Moghul 
palntlnt; developed into an Tiulian art. if tint 
term can ho accepted nitli rc?f rvat join. Ah 
ready Akhar employed Indian arti^^ts \vln^ 
under the ptidance of IVr«ian master^ were 
put to tho la^^k of UlU'Ntratin^; manuscript'' 
Under ;i ehauclr ami Slnjalnn Moghul painlin^^ 
re»acUcd its chma\. Moghul art is a court art, 
limUcd in it*? scope, and o\cmhadonc‘l hy the 
demand for extreme ic« Uiucai perfeition. li 
is indhiduaUMic nnh n dear d<*\elo]unent of 
personal styles of d.dvtcnt artv-t^ %\hivU arc 
known by name, (a thiuj; v^u'\^ licard of in popular 
Indian ait) it i" llhli^(ratl\o, an<l mainly 
concerned with the rcpre-euiatiou of court 
scenes, portrait*;, hi^toricai os cuts, or tiie 
sUiUul renderini: of doners or animals. That 
means it is concerned with appeal. mcos and 
not with moods or poetical icoUn\:.s as the 
contemporary Indian nork, Ihit Indi.an pain- 
ters did not only iutrodneo Indian, t e. Illndn 
themes into Monhnl art. hut cradnally tlavoiucd 
it with an Indi.an spirit. In technical excel- 
lence, acouiatc and delicate dranintr, obser- 
vance and taste Moehul art is un<?urpas5cd. The 
wrong notion that the Mo-iluil court art w.as 
responsible for the revival ot paint im: in India 
must be given up thmmh a strons: inUucnce on 
Pvajasthani and rahari paint inu is obvious. 
Under Alohamedan rulers olT^Uoots of Moghul 
art developed in vlitlercnt parts ot India such ns 
Bijaput, Hyderabad, Ahmeduagar, Lucknow, 
etc, 

ATodern Art xn India. — With the eclipse of 
"edieval powers in India jind the arrival of Eu- 
opean cniUsation, the indigenous arts experi- 
enced a rapid decline. M hile folk art and crafts 
Eurvived during the lOtU century, the higher 
forms of indigenous art died out and were replac- 
ed by imported western art, rarely of more than 
mediocre quality. Art schools wore initiated 
in India on British models in the IPtU century 
and attached to the educational system. In 
these tho arts of drawing, painting and model- 
ling and certain arts and crafts were taught on 
the lines of western academic tradition. At 
the beginning of tins century a revival of tradi- 


tional and IndK’CTmu* art wn« propagated hy 
Mr. ira\cll, th^n piinrlpal of the Calcutta Art 
J^rhool, and hy Al> xidndranath Tagore and hU 
foUoucr^. By' a rfori*'titatinn on the Hues of 
Ajaut.a aiul* medieval miniature p.alniim: 
the-e men lagan a powerful and purre*;^!!! art 
movoinf'nt. which. Known a-? th^ JU-ncal School, 
very soon inthicuced nrU>*.n throughout India, 
rnfurtunatcly, Mirrecdlnc: ncurratlon^ have not 
been able to widen and deepen the How of Ihli 
iww stream hut exhausted theni^«'lvcs In an 
imit.atlve mannerhrn. An outstnndlnc: figure 
<if this Ecliool Is Xandid'd Ilo=o wlio'<’ Imagina- 
lUc force is great Th^^ present prln^'lpal ot tho 
(lovcrnment Sohcol oi Art lu (‘alcutta K 
Mr Atvil JlO'C. The SrluKd teachC'? fine 
(western) art, Indian Art, ccmmerclal art, 
modeUing and certain crafts. 

Under its succeed ve principals AIe?-rs. 
Lockwood KipUnu, Gri filth*;. Greenwood, Cecil 
Ihirn^ ami Giad-tono-f^olomon the J. J. 
School of ArtxS in Ihamhay ha- crown into a 
large and rnany-pidod in**tltutlon. The School 
favoured thorough tralulnc on European line*. 
Under Mr. AY. E. Gladstone Solomon a cla?s 
of mural palntlnc wva^ added In which ^ve^tem 
art was fused with Indian decorative principle?. 
The School teaches a variety of crafts atul 
industrial arts, eucU as stone c.arving, metal 
W'ork, leather work, textile design, etc.* It ha?? a 
large commercial art and photographic section 
wdiich w*as added by its present priucipal, Mr. C. 
E. Gcrrnrd, A.E.C.A., E.B.A., K.O.E, F.A.S.A., 
J.I\ Under Mr. Gerrard interesting modern 
tendencies developed iu p.alnling which seem to 
imiioato a union of contemporary Europe.an 
'work w*Uh sound Indian traditions.* 

Many art schools flourish in India in different 
centres such as Lahore, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares. 
Shantlniketan, Madras, Mysore, Travancore, 
Patna, etc., under the jxatronage of provincial 
governments, State povernnrents or as private 
institutions. Indian artists of today strive for 
new forms of expression wiiich w’ould be iu 
tunc with present day lUc without bre.aking 
with tlie ancient traditions of their country. 
A most impressive solution for this problem 
was found in the moving paintings of Miss 
Amrita Sher GU wlio died prematurely in 
1911 . 


Indian Architecture. 


Indian architecture, like Indian sculpture and 
nainting, is the visible expression of spiritual con- 
oitions in successive phases. While the require- 
ments of various religious creeds decree and 
modify the forms of Indian buildings, the 
Mstorical development of the arcMtectural art 
in India is indicated by a gradual progress of 
oonstructlonal types and by the successive usage 
of different building niatetial, such as wood, 
brick or stone, wluch is primarily independent of 
religious domination.^ The former division of 
Inddan architecture into Buddhist, Jain and 
Hindu styles is for these reasons not satisfactory 
and should he replaced by a division based on 
Btyllstic evidence. The first comprehensive 
work, accessible to lay readers, to give a history 
o! styles in Indian architecture is Mr. Percy 
Brown's Indian Archikeftm in two Toluraos 


which marks a definite advance in the treatment 
of the subject over Pergusson's J7idian and 
Eastern ATchiicciure which, for many years, was 
considered to be the standard w'ork. 

The chief characteristics of Indian architec- 
ture, especially in its later stone phase, are (oI 
its use of heavy masses ; (b) construction based 
on vcrtic.al not lateral pressure, t.c. without true 
arches or true domes ; (c) its plastic treatment 
and close relationship with sculiiture, (d) its un- 
developed treatment of space and (c) its spiritual 
significance and symbolism. These features to- 
tinguish IndianbuUdlngfronxmost W estern types 
of architecture and from Islamic architecture in 
India, though the latter naturally contains many 
Indian elements. 

History of Styles. — A history of styles in 
Indian architecture must be based on historical 
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development and pcojiraphical disttilmtion. 
The overlapping of ty])C5 in I lino and space innlce 
a clear division impossible bnt the ^oUo^Yiug crude 
classification may be suggested. 


Brick Arclntccturc of 
the Indus Valley . . 
Vedic Wood Aicliltcc- 

tuxe 

Mauryan Arcliitecturc, 

SUDga and Andlira 
Architocturo 

Gupta Arclutccturo 
Early ^Medieval : 

Northern 
Chalukya 
Bastrakuha . . 
Pallava 

Medieval Arcliitccturc ; 


c. 3000 B,C. 

from 1500 B.C. 

300 to 200 B.C, 

200 B.C. to 200 A.D. 
350 to 050 A.B. 


COO to 600 A.D, 


Northern ( I n d o 
.tVryan) Style 
Southern ( L> r a v i 
dian) Style 
W cstern ( C h a 

Uikyan) Style 


^750 to 1600 A.D. 


Indo-Saracenic ArchU 
tcctuic , , . . 1250 to 1300 A.D, 


'The Indus Valley Cities, — In IJarap])a and 
Mohenjodaro and other sites of the Indus valley 
extensive cities have been discovered under the 
mud and sand of the river. These cities were 
built from c. 3000 — 2000 B.C. by a people yvIioso 
chief occupation was trading. The buildings, 
which are caxiied out in brick in English 
bond are plain, functional and without great 
artistic merit. They arc mainly houses, store 
houses, baths and wells and no certain traces of 
temples or palaces have yet been found. The 
city drainage system was perfect. The corbelled 
arch was used, the true arch being unknomi. 


. The Vedic Village , — After the extinction of 
the Indus cities, which may have spread their 
Influence to the Ganges valley, and with the 
invasion of the Aryan tribes a new arcldiecture 
came into existence which, originating from the 
Village, developed into the city and palace 
^tchitecture of the epic period. Wood being the 
Pending material, hardly any visible traces 
n scriptures and the 

art of later times give us a faint idea 
ot the forms used. The main forms were the 
long house 'with a vaulted roof constructed with 
namboo or reed and with horse-shoe shaped 
** either end; circular village 
nuts (and perhaps shrines) and the wooden fence 
'*cowgates*'. In the South are 
lound dolmens ” covered with a single slab of 
srone, and in Rajgriha, the ancient capital of 
Cyclopean fortifications in stone were 
earned to a height of 12 feet. 

Architecture. — With the esta- 
Dusnment of a large political power under Asoka 
permanent stone architecture 
introduced. Monuments of this 
monolithic edict pillars, 
some With beautifuUy carved animal figures on 
oeu shaped capitals (Bersian Influence); (6) 


remains of a largo, tluco storied wooden palaco 
near Batua supported on stone pillars ; (c) 
several eivpos or Buddhist relic mounds built 
largely in brick and (d) a group of rock-cut caves 
in tlio Barabar Bills in Bihar, Stupas are 
circular mounts inclosing some relic casket and 
surmounted by a ceremonial umbrella. They 
W'crc the chief object of Buddhist w^orship. The 
rock caves arc an imitation of wooden buildings 
and indicate the existence of small circular 
shrines with a hall in front, quite probably of 
Ycdic origin. 

The Great Stupas. — During almost four 
centuries, from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D., under two 
great dynasties, the Sungas of the North and the 
Andliras of the South, Buddhist zeal gave India 
some of the most remarkable monuments. The 
stupas, which w’cre founded in Mauryan times, 
were noiv enlarged and beautified. In this 
period they are stoncfaced, with a stone casket 
and umbrella on top, surrounded by stone rail* 
ings in W’hich are set four doorw^ays or toranas. 
All forms, though carried out in stone, betray 
their wooden origin. Sculpture and relief are 
used profusely to decorate the sacred shrines. 

I Hero also the conversion to stone from other 
! materials is indicated by an inscription wiiich 
I says that the southern gatew'ay of the great stupa 
i of Sanclii w^as made by the ivory carvers of Besna- 
i gar. The most famous stupas are those of Sanchi 
i (Bhopal State), Barhut (C.I.), Budh Gaya, 
i Sarnath, and Amaravati in Madras Presidency 
1 W’hich is the latest and most elaborate one. 

Rock Temples, — To servo priests, monks 
and lay w’orslnppers, temples and monasteries 
w’ero built, mainly in brick and w^ood. Little of 
these has survived but their exact replicas have 
come to us, carved from solid rock in the shape of 
cave temples and monasteries. The practice 
of hewing sluines out of solid rock had begun 
under Asoka, but In the centuries just before and 
after the Christian era it w’as widely practised 
and the largest caves (Karll, 124 ft, long, 40} ft. 
wide and 45 ft, high) reach considerable 
proportions. 

I Buddhist caves are generally of two types — 

I chaitijas or chapels, and viharas or monasteries. 
The cliaityas are long apsidal buildings with a 
vaulted roof and a horse-shoe window over the 
entrance. The interior is divided into a nave for 
the priests and aisles for the lay w’oxshippeis 
by means of a double row of pillars. At the 
apsidal end is a stupa, Cliaityas are thus re- 
markably similar to Christian basilicas. Viharas 
are rectangular halls surrounded by cells and 
having (in a later development) a sanctum in tlm 
centre of the backwall containing a Buddha 
image. Some viharas are double-storied. In 
both vihara and chaiiya, the structural features 
of wood architecture have been imitated to the 
last detail. The most important groups of 
caves of this period are those of Bhaja, Kondane^ 
Pitalkhora, Bedsa, Nasik, AJanta, Ellora, Jnnnar 
and Kanheri, all in Western India. Jain caves 
of a different type, dating from the second to the 
first century B.C. are situated near Cuttack in 
Orissa. Buddhist rock architecture continued 
with variations of style up to 650 A.D. In the 
Qandhara country of N,-W. India another style 
of Buddhist architecture developed under mixed 
Greek, Scythian, Persian and Indian influence. 
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The Gupta Temple,— During the Gupta ngc 
(0, 350 — 050 A.D.) a flood of creative energy; 
rn-epfe over India. It is during this period that 
the later Hindu temple begins to tape shape, 
^ood architecture is gradually replaced by stone 
masonry. Indian builders used the simple con* 
struction of pillar and bracket supporting beams. 
Arches, except corbelled arches, v'cre not used. 
Pillars and beams are, preferably, monolithic 
i.e., made from single large slabs of stone.' 
]^Iasonry consists of large, very veil worked 
stones bonded \sdthout mortar. , 

The leawakening of Drahmln culture soon 
developed its own forms for houses of worship 
suited to its ritual requirements and expressive 
of its own religions s])irit. Buddhist dtaitya 
halls were designed for congregational worship, 
while Hindu ritual demanded a liousc for the 
image and enough room tor individual worship 
(puja). First, the apsidal temple of Buddhist 
usage is adapted by the Hindus. In Ter and 
Cherzala (S, India) are found brick and plaster 
chaitya temples of the 4th century, dedicated to 
Hindu worship. The Durga temple of Aihole 
in the Bijapur district is an apsidal stone struc- 
ture dating from the 5th or Gth century, though 
its shihhara or spire may be of a later period. 
Typical of the Gupta age are fiat roofed temples 
consisting of a square sanctum with a pillared 
porch. They are found in Udaygiri (Bhopal), 
Sanchi, Tigowa, Bhumara and Kaclma Kuthara 
(C.I.) and in Ailiole (Lad Khan Temple). They 
belong to th.? 4th and 5th centuries. Some have 
another cell on the roof which may mark the 
beginning development of the shikhara. In the 
Ganges valley originates a form of brick temple 
consisting of a square shrine with a pyramidal 
roof which is made up by duplicating the roof i 
twice or repeatedly (Bhitargaon near Cawnpore). i 
The principle of double shrines or elevated 
shrines with repeated stories was known in the 
Korth of India for a long time, and is recorded in 
several relief cars^ings or plaquettes from Hathura 
(2nd century A.D.). The large temple of Budh 
Gaya in its original form may have been a similar 
structure. The earliest temple with a true shi- 
khara seems to be the Dasavatara temple in Deo* 
garh near Jhansi belonging perhaps to the middle 
of the Gth century. The northern temples have 
pillars with bell-shaped capitals or with ** vase 
and flower ” capitals, the Deccan temples use 
square pilasters with heavy brackets. 

Development of Indian Temple Styles. — i 
During the 200 years from 600 to 800 A.D, the I 
medieval Indian temple is established in its main ^ 
forms and styles. The typical temple consists of 
a cell which houses the image {Garblm Gralia — 
womb-house), and a pillared haU {mandap). 
Originally not connected, these two parts were 
joined by an intermediate chamber {aniarala). 
I/eading into the main hall are one or several 
porches {ardhi-mandap). The cell is surmounted 
by^ shikhara (spire or pyramidal roof) w'hich is 
the main distinguishing mark of temple styles. 
The whole temple may be raised on a platform 
and be surrounded by an enclosure through 
which leads a gateway {gopiiram). 

The origin of Ihe shikhara is still obscure. 3dany 
theories liave been put forward deducing its 
form from the bamboo tower of processional cars, 
from multlplo ceremonial umbrellas over Bud* 


I didst slirines, etc. It scerns tliat the principle of 
duplicated and repeated roofs of dlmlnisIiiDg size 
gives the most satisfactory ansiver to the problem. 

In the Hoventh and eighth century, the two 
main forms of shikharast the northern curvilinear 
spire and the southern pyramid, are found side by 
side in AUiolc and Fattakadal, old capitals of the 
Chalukyan dynasties. At Bhuvaneshvar in 
Orissa, the nortliern style unfolds in many beau- 
tiful temples (from 750 A.D.). The rock cut 
temples of the '* seven pagodas** at Mahavali- 
p\irara near iladras, excavated by the Pallavas of 
the 7th century, show how the earliest southern 
temples grow out of common forms of preceding 
times : the house, the village slirinc, the Buddhist 
chaitya and the many-storied Buddhist monas- 
tery. It is the latter with its ascending stories, 
decorated with many little chaitya cells, that 
leads to the pjT'amidal roof or rirnaua of the 
southern temple. Under the Rastrakuta family 
wdiich oveiavhelmed the Chalukyans in AVestem 
India during the 8th century, rock-cut caves and 
temples, Shalva in character, were excavated in 
Elephanta and Ellora (Deccan). The Kailasa- 
nnth temple of Ellora is a complete Dravidian 
structural temple carved in solid rock. 

Medieval Temples. — Tlic time from the Sth to 
the 13th century is the great age of temple- 
building in India, comparable in its achieve- 
ment only to the age of Gothic cathedral 
building in Europe. The three main styles 
are now clearly differentiated, the northern 
or Indo-Aryan style emphasising the perpendi- 
cular, the southern or Dravidian style stressing 
the horizontal, wliile the Chalukyan or 
western style combines elements of both the 
other. Apart from Bhuvaneshvar in Orissa, the 
^ northern style comes into full flower in Khajuraho 
in Bundclkhand, in Bajputana (Mount Abu), 
Gujerat (Modliera), Osia In Marwar, in the Dec- 
can (Ambamath) and many other places. 

The Dravidian Temple, — In the south, tem- 
ple architecture develops independently through 
its successive phases, nominated after the leading 
dynasties rPallava (COO — 900), Chola (900 — 1150), 
Pandya (1100 — 1350), Vijayanagar (1350 — ^15G5), 
Madura (IGOO — and after). Typical of the south- 
ern temple is the addition of spreading pillared 
halls and long covered corridors. The temple 
compound expands into a whole complex of 
buildings surrounded by large walls. The en- 
trance gates are marked by impressive pyramidal 
towers (^ope^rawzs) which grow larger in time and 
far exceed the iyimana in size. Famous Dravi- 
: dian temples, in their order of origin, are the 
Kailasanath of Conjeeveram, the great temple of 
Tanjore, the Vithala temple of Vijayanagar and 
the Meenakshi temple of Madura. 

The Chalukyan temples, combining Korth and 
i South in their structures, are noteworthy for their 
star-shaped plan and their lavish use of decora- 
tive carrag. Beginning with the imposing 
temples of Pattakadal the style reaches its climax 
in the countless temples of Darwar and the pro- 
fusely carved temples of Mysore (Belur, Halebid, 
Somnathpura) of the 12th century winch belong 
to the finest in India. 

Other Styles. — ^Local developments of tem- 
ple-building include the temples of Kashmir, the 
temples with multiple roofs of Malabar and 
Nepal, and the later temples of Bengal with the 
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"thatched hut" type roof » Civilian architec- 
ture, though of equal importance ns sacred ar- 
chitecturo, has left fewer traces. The palaces of 
Hajputana give an indication of its tyi)e. With 
the Mohanimetlan conquests in tho north, Indian 
architecture declined in tho 13th century. In 
the south it survived till the 18th century though, 
while growing in size and pretension, declining 
in taste and artistic feeling, 

Indo'Saraceme Architecture, — This begins 
in India with tho 13th century after the penna- 
nenfc occupation of the Holiararaedans, Their 
first mosques were constructed of tlio materials 
of Hindu and Jaina temples, and sometimes with 
comparatively slight alterations. The ^invicat- 
ul-Islam mosquo near tho Qutb 2illnar in Delhi 
and the AHtai’din-^ka^jhompra mosquo in Ajmer 
are the best examples of this kind. Gradually 
now methods and principles of construction were 
introduced from Persia and other Islamic coun- 
tries of the West. The Slohammedans brought 
the arch and tho truo dome, they used mortar 
(which became necessary because of tho lateral 
pressure exercised by arches) and they introduced 
novel types of buildings (tho mosquo and tho 
tomb). They laid greater emphasis on the per- 
fection and tho proportions of interior spaces 
than the Indian temple builders who did not re- 
quire lofty spaces. The Mohammedan architec- 
ture of India varied at different periods and under 
tho various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time characterised by elaborate 
richness of ornamentation. Tho Qutb ilinar and 
tho tombs of Iltitmish and Ala-nd-din Khilji are 
typical examples. The tomb of GhiasuddinTugh- 
lak at Tuglilakabad, tho Lodi tombs, and lastly 
the tomb of Slier Shah at Sasaram in Bihar 
clearly illustrate the subsequent progress of 
Pathan architecture. Of tho Sharqi st 3 de we 
have three mosques in Jaunpur, besides several 
tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a tliird 
form of Saracenic arcliitecture sprang up, and 
we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s Tomb, 
Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as the most 
notable instances of the secular and ecclesiastical 
styles of the Malwa Pathans. Tho Mohamme- 
dans of Bengal again developed their style, some- 
what feeble and ornato, and Gaur and Pandua 
teem with the ruins of buildings of this type, the 
most important of which are the Adina Masjid 
of Sikandar Shah, tho Eklakhi Mosque, Barad- 
wari Masjid, Lattan Masjid, a small golden 
mosque and so forth. The Eulers of the Bah- 
mani dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also 
great builders, and adorned their capitals with 
important buildings. The most striking of these 
IS tho great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that w'hat in others 
Would he an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes, “ Of the various forms which 
the Saracenic architecture assumed," says Per- 
gusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may probably be 
considered to be the most elegant." It is notable 
for its carved stone work ; and the work of the 
perforated stone nindows in Sidi Sayyid*s mosque, 
the carved niches of the minars of many other 
mosques, the sculptured Mihrabs and domed and 
panelled roofs is so exquisite that it will rival 
an^^hing of the sort executed elsewhere at any 
period. Ko other style is so essentially Hindu. 
In complete contrast with this was the form of 


architecture employed by tho Adll Shahi dynasty 
of Bijapur. There is hero relatively little trace 
of ninciu forms or details. The principal build- 
ings now left at Bijapur arc the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Slilitarl Mahal, Ibrahim llauza 
and Mosque and tho Gol Gumbaz, The latter is 
supposed to liavc the largest dome in existence. 
Like tlioir predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, 
the Moghuls were a great building race. Their 
stjle first began to evolve itself during the reign 
of Akbar in a combination of Hindu and Moham- 
medan features. Noteworthy among tho Em- 
peror's buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and 
tho palaces at Fatchpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir's time his tomb at Lahore and the tomb 
of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra are the most typical 
structures. The force and originality of the 
style gave Tvay under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail and it was 
during his reign that tho luxurious buildings in 
the forts at Delhi and Agra and the most splendid 
of tho JilogUul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, tho 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, n’cre constructed. 
Tho Moti Masjid in Agra Port is another surpas- 
singly pure and elegant monument of his time. 

Modcim Architecture in India. — With the 
arrival of Europeans in India, western styles of 
architccturo were soon introduced. Tho Portu- 
guese buUt cluwches and palaces in an apreeable 
baroque stylo. Tho early British colonial stjdo 
of wliich many pleasant examples survive, espe- 
cially in South India, wns appcaUng--in its sim- 
plicity and its clever adaptation to tho Indian 
climate. During the 19th century public build- 
ings were erected in a hybrid style composed of 
classic, romanesque, Gothic and Indian elements 
comparable \rith the derivative stjies of the 
Victorian epoch in Europe. In more recent 
times, two schools of thought have fought for 
supremacy in India ; the one propagating a re- 
vival of indigenous Indian art as still practised 
I by the Indian “ master builders " surviving in 
Eajputana and other parts of the country ; the 
other proclaiming the development of a modern 
arcliitectuie on western lines. The " master 
builder " has undoubtedly inherited a great deal 
of the craft, the taste and the sensitive artistic 
feeling of his forefathers, but his structural know- 
ledge is totally inadequate for modern require- 
ments. The western school has found more 
widespread acceptance. The work of building 
tho new capital in Delhi w^as entrusted to Sir 
Ednin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. This 
most ambitious scheme, incorporating the design 
and planning of a whole new city, has led to a 
new style of oflBcial architecture, the merit o'f 
which is still a controversial question. The con- 
temporary use of reinforced concrete structures, 
though indubitably cheaper, safer and faster, 
emphasises the dangers of standardisation and 
suppression of national character. The solution 
to the problem will have to be found by a young 
generation of Indian architects who, while fully 
trained in modern methods of construction, are 
yet conscious of the glorious artistic heritage of 
their country. 

Schools of Architecture. — ^A School of Archi-* 
tectuxe, recognised by the E.I.B.A., is part of 
the Sir I. J. School of Arts in Bombay. Its pro- 
fessors of Architecture since 1913 were E. W, 
Cable, H. Poster King and Claude Batley ; tho 
present Professor of Architeetuie is Mr, C/M. 
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ledge a mnnber oi ancient sites ot the prehistoric Sunga Art. — The Mauryas wore followed in 
epoch. Among the 20 or more sites in Sind, the second century B.O, by tho Sungas in the 
, discovered mostly by tho cfTorts of tlio late cast, while In north-west India Grceco-Bactrian 
ilr. Majinndnr, at least three ate now recognised rulers were gradually extending thoir sway, 
as representing distinct phases, some earlier and Tho Buddhist stupa at Bharhut (Nagaud State, 
botuo later than the mala culture of Harappa Central India) is tho most typical and remarkable 
and Mohen-jo-daro. monument of this period Illustrating tho simple 

The Indus Valley culture has now been but expressive cliaracter of tho art. Besides 
traced In tho North-cast ns far as llupar in tho dedicatory inscriptions tho labels inscribed 
Ambaia District, relatively close to tho water- on the Babrhut panels are of unique Importance, 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and it Is there- Antiquities of this period particularly terracotta 
fore highly improbable that this civilization llgurines with exquisite ornamentation have 
was confined to the Indus Valley, There can been found in tho excavations of city sites all 
hardly bo any reasonable doubt that future over North India, notably ICosara and Bhlta 
researches will trace it or Its Bucccssors iuto the near, Allahabad, Ahlchchhatra near Bareilly, 
valley of the Ganges where already painted Benares and Patna. 

pottery has been traced in the earliest levels. Snnchl Monuments. — Tho beat preserved in 
On the south-east, this prchi'^torlc culture tho series of early Buddhist monuments in India 
has been traced upto Limhdi State in Kathiawar, are tho magnificent Buddhist remains at Sanchi 
Of the long period of more than 2,000 year? in Bhopal State. Hero tho main stupa of wdrlch 
that separates tho pre-hi^itoflc monuments the core probably belongs to tho time of Asoka, 
referred to above from tho historic period of was later faced with stone and surrounded by a 
India, little is yet kuorni except some painted stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
pottery but there is every hope that Uris gap in each cardinal point, sometimo about tho first 
our knowledge may bo filled in by further finds century B.C. Besides the stupas, a number of 
in the western U.P. and Punjab. From the time other buildings, temples, apsidal halls and mo- 
of the Mauryas, i.c., 4th century B.C., the history nastcrics of dlflcreut periods form a splendid 
of architecture and the formative arts of India galaxy, illustrating tho principal phases of the 
arc clear and can be traced with relative prccl- religion of the Buddha, from its early days to Its 
sion. Financial stringency and dlfilculb coudl- decline. 

tions caused by the world war cannot allow the Taxila. — The extensive remains of the ancient 
programme of excavation to he extended as city of Taxila, near Kawalpindi, are among the 
might be wished but cllorts are being constantly most important in tho country, constituting 
made by earnest workers to extend tho bounds tluee difierent cities that flourished in adjacent 
of knowledge. sites in successive epochs and a number of 

Maurynn Monuments. — Tho earliest monu- monastic establishments centered around stapes, 
raents of tho historical period that have come situated in the suburbs or perched on tho tops 
down to us relate to the Maury an period from of hillocics in the vicinity. For over a quarter 
which time onwards the main currents of Indian of century, Sir John ^tarshal’s labours here 
Archaeology are pretty clear, thanks to the have served to elucidate the splendid history 
SYstematic research of tho last half a century and culture of this centre, tho mceting- 
and In particular the field w'ork of the last place of tlio tlvreo great civilizations of India, 
four decades. The Maury an monuments Greece and Persia. The most prosperous city 
include certain caves in the Barabar lulls near w^as tho Indo-Sc>Thian city, now known ns 
Gaya the remains of a piUarod hall near Patna Sirkap, dating from a century on cither side of 
(ancient Pataliputra), remains of the wooden tho Cliristian era with regularly planned streets, 
palisade near Patna, a number of stupas at houses and palaces, the antiquities from which 
different places, huUt of largo sized bricks including exquisite jewellery, beads, coins nil 
traditionally attributed to Asoka, and a wealth kinds of household obj'ects and pottery, etc., 
of minpr antiquities such as sculptures, terra- form the hulk of the exhibits of the fine Museum 
cottas, beads, etc., recovered in tho excavations on ti\e spot. 

at Patna, Taxila (Bir mound), Benares and Mathura. — Mathura, one of the most iinport- 

Sarnath and in course of the sewage operations ant religious and art centres In northern India, 
at Patna. from ancient times was galvanised into activity 

rock and pillar edicts of Asoka (circa from the second century A.D. onwards. Hero 
^oO,B.C.), deserve special mention. His major the abundance of red sandstone in the neigh- 
rock^ edicts are engraved in seven places, bourhood was availed of by the followers of all 
^rom Shahhazgarhi in the Peshawar the religions and some of the earliest Brahman- 
iJistnet to Jonnagiri in tho Karnul District in the leal and Jain images were manufactured here- 
south. Amongst tho thirteen pillars of Asoka in a peculiarly attractive and playful though 
(oesides tho Elephant capital of a 14th at sensuous art. From Mathura the Buddha 
jianKisa and a fragment of a 16th at Benares) image and some of the Hellenistic motifs 
bear his inscriptions. Of these the Lauriyn- travelled further to the east and south and 
wanaangarh column in the Chnmparan District, even to the distant Buddhist school of the 
immfc Is practically uninjured. Special mention lower ICrishnn valley as at Amravnti, Nagar- 
must Do made here of the ship a at Piprahwa junikonda and other places. By the fourth 
opened by Peppe in 1898, which yielded a large century A.D. the Hellenistic element in Indian 
stone box containing nn inscribed steatite or art was, however, completely absorbed when 4 
^ uumbet of relics under the stimulus of the Gupta Empire Indian 
clous stones now preserved at art reached its golden age. \ " 

^0 luaian Museum, Calcutta. Tlic inscription The Gupta Age. — Tlie rise of the Gupta 
TOtten In cliarncterB of tho 4th-3rd century dynasty in northern India early in the fourth .h ’ ^ 

of the Buddha centmy was a signal for the high water mark ** 
nimsoif and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. of Indian achievement In literature, art and 
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ledge a number otnnclcnt sites ot the prehistoric i 
epoch. Among the 20 or more sites in Sind, ' 
] discovered mostly by the efforts of the late 
Mr. Majumdar, at least three arc now recognised 
as representing distinct phases, some earlier and 
some later than the main culture of Harappa 
and Mohcii-jo-daro. 

The Indus Valley culture has now been 
traced in the Korth«cast as far as llupar in the 
Ambala District, relatively close to the water- 
shed of the Sutlej and Jumna and ft Is thcrc- 
foro highly improbable that this civilization 
\vas confined to the Indus Valley. There can 
hardly bo any reasonable doubt that future 
researches 'will trace it or Its successors into the 
valley of the G.angc^ where already painted 
pottery has been traced In the earliest levels. 
On the south-east, this prehistoric culture 
has been traced upto Llmbdi State in Kathiawar. 
Of the long period of more than 2,000 year? 
that separates the prc-hUtoflc monuments 
referred to above from the historic period of 
India, little is yet hnown except some painted 
pottery hut there is evci^' hope that this gap in 
our Icnowledgo may bo filled in by further finds 
lu the western U.D. and Punjab. Prom the time 
of the Mauryas, t.c., 4th century B.C., the history 
of arclutecfcuro and the formative arts of India 
are clear and can be traced with relative preci- 
sion. Financial strincency and difficult condi- 
tions caused by the world* war cannot allow the 
programme of excavation to be extended as' 
might be wished but efforts arc being constantly 
made by earnest workers to extend the bounds 
of knowledge. 

Mauryan Monuments. — The earliest monu- 
ments of the historical period that have como 
do^ to us relate to the Mnuryan period from 
which time onwards the main currents of Indian 
Archaeology aro pretty clear, thanks to the 
sYstematio research of the last half a century 
and in particular the field work of the last 
four decades. The Mauryan monuments 
mclude certain caves in the llaiabar hUIs near 
Gaya the remains of a pillared hall near Patna 
(ancient Pataliputra), remains of the wooden 
palisade near Patna, a number of stupas at 
dmerent places, built of largo sized bricks 
traditionally attributed to Asoka, and a wcaltb 
of minpr antiquities such as sculptures, terra- 
®ottas, beads, etc., recovered in the excavations 
at Patna, Taxila (Bir mound), Benares and 
bwnath and in course of the sewage operations 
at Patna. 
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Sungn Arl. — The Mauryas were followed In 
the second century B.C, by the Sungas in the 
cast, while in north-west India Greeco-Bactrian 
rulers were gradually extending thoir sumy. 

The Buddhist stupa at Bharhut (Kagaud State. 
Central India) is the most typical and remarkable 
I monument of this period illustrating the simple 
but expressive character of the art. Besides 
dedicatory Inscriptions the labels inscribed 
on the Bahrhut panels are of unique importance. 
Antiquities of this period particularly terracotta 
ffgurincs 'vvdth exquisite ornamentation have 
been found In the excavations of city sites all 
over North India, notably Kosam and Bhlta 
near, AiU\hal)ad, Ahlchchhatra near Bareilly, 
Benares and Patna. 

Sanchi Monuments. — The best preserved in 
i the scries of early Buddhist monuments in India 
are the magnificent Buddhist remains at Sanchi 
in Bhopal State. Hero tlie main stupa of which 
the core probably belongs to the time of Asoka, 
was later faced with stone and surrounded by a 
stone railing with four great gateways, one at 
each cardinal point, sometime about the first 
century B.C. Besides the stupas, a number of 
other buildings, temples, apsidal halls and mo- 
nasteries of different periods form a splendid 
galax 5 % illustrating the principal phases of the 
religion of the Buddha, from its early days to Its 
decline, 

Taxila. — The extensive remains of the ancient 
city of Taxila, near Bawalpindi, are among the 
most important in the country, constituting 
tlirec different cities that ffourished in adjacent 
sites in successive epochs and a number of 
monastic establishments centered around stapes, 
situated in the suburbs or perched on the tops 
of hillocks in the vicinity. For over a quarter 
of century, Sir ffohn MarshaFs labours here 
have served to elucidate the splendid history 
and cnltuTO of this centre, the meeting- 
place of the tlireo great civilizations of India, 
Greece and Persia. The most prosperous city 
was tiio Indo-Scythian city, now kno'wn as 
Sirkap, dating from a century on either side of 
the Cliristian era with regularly planned streets, 
iiouses and palaces, the antiquities from 'svhich 
j including exquisite jewellery, beads, coins all 
I kinds of household objects and pottery, etc., 

1 form the bulk of the exhibits of the fine Museum 
on the spot. 

Mathura. — ^Mathura, one of the most import- 
ant religions and art centres In northern India, 
from ancient times was galvanised into activity 
from the second century A.D, onwards. Hero 
the abundance of red sandstone In the neigh- 
bourhood was availed of by the followers of all 
the religions and some of the earliest Brahman- 
ical and Jain images were manufactured here- 
in a peculiarly attractive and playful though 
sensuous art. From Mathura the Buddha 
Image and some of the Hellenistic motifs 
travelled further to the east and south and 
even to tlie distant Buddhist school of the 
lower Krishna valley as at Amravati, Kagar- 
junikonda and other places. By the fourth 
century A.D. the Hellenistic element in Indian 
art was, however, completely absorbed when ^ 
under the stimulUB of the Gupta Empire Indian 
art reached its golden age. A " 

The Gupta Age. — The rise of the Gupta 
dynasty in northern India early in the fourth M 
century was a signal for the high water mark 
of Indian achievement in literature, art and^,;f^^ 
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Dlrcctor-Gcnoral of Archaeology. Tho flrfet 
Byst-ematlc stop towards recognising otlicial res- 
ponsibility in conservation matters was taken 
by Lord Curzou*s Government who established ' 
most of the Archaeological Circles that now obtain I 
placed them on a permanent fooling and nnited | 
them together nndcr tlic control of a Director- 1 
General, provision being also made for subsidising I 
local Governments out of imperial funds, wlicn ■ 
necessary. Tho Ancient Alouumcnts Preserva- ' 
tion Act was passed for tho protection of historic 
monuments and relies especially in private pos- 
session and also for State control over the exca- 
vation of ancient sites and trafilc in antiquities. ' 
Under tho direction of Sir »Tohn Jifarshall, Kt., ' 
O.I.E., late Director-General of Archaeology, a 
comprehensive and systematic campaign' ot 
repair and excavation was prosecuted and at 
present the Central Government bears all expen- 
ditmo in connection with tho preservation and 
maintenance of monuments, as well as witli exca- 
vation and research. Under later Directors- 
General it was continued with equal vigour and 
the result of It Is manifest in the present altered 
conditions of many old and historic buildings and 
In the scientific excavation of buried sites such as 
Taxila, Pataliputra, Sanchl in tho Bhopal State, 
Sainath near Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Bahar- 
pur in Bengal and Kagarjimlkonda In Madras 
and in the Indus Valley at llarappa in the Punjab 
and Mohenjo-daro In Sind. The last syste- 
matic excavations were those at llamnagar 
(ancient Aldchcldiatra) in Bareilly District, U.P-, 
where an extensive walled town inhabited from 
before the fourth century B.C. to the ninth 
centmy A.D. has been unearthed stratum by 
stratum with far-reaching results for the study 
of archeology throughout the pciiocls of Indians 
ago long lustory. The present Director-General, 
Dr. p,. E. Mortimer 'Wheeler, opened an 
excavation training centre at Taxila in 1944, 
Where a large number of students were trained in 
Die latest methods of archTological excavation. 
De has also carried out excavations at the 
ancient port of Arilmmadn near Pondicherry, 
^'lucu have yielded vestiges of Homan inter- 
course and have thus helped in tho dating 
01 an associated Indian culture of the 1st and 
^nd centuries A. D. 


Thetoteological Survey has devoted consider 
^10 attention to the organization and develop 
ment of musemm as centres of research an( 
caucation. It maintains tho archreological sectioi 
^ the Indian Museum at Calcutta, smal 
the Ports at Delhi and Lahore, and a 
Asian Antiquities Museun 
Local museums have also bee] 
excavated sites of Taxila 
xwtK « * ^?^^tida, Mohen-jo-daro and Harappi 
keeping the principal movabl 
recovered at these sites in clos 
structural remains t< 
nmrn they may be studie( 

natural surroundings and not los 
Rnmf meaning by being transported 

frnm place. Duplicates of antiqiiitie 

Harappa have, howevei 
u Widely distributed among other Museums 

material dealt with by th 
Smvey has enabled the histor; 
to various dynasties of Indi 

^ firmer basis and in greate 
The Epigraphia ludlca ** is now in th 


20th volume, a revised edition of tho Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published, while 
tho companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation along with two 
others devoted to tho records of the Gupta and 
Kalachuri epochs. Tho volume of work done in 
South India, which is particularly rich in lithio 
records, will bo apparent from the fact that over 
20,000 inscriptions have been copied and noticed 
in the Annual Reports on South Indian epigraphy 
and a large number published in extenso. For 
the lime the entire programme of publication 
of the Department has been suspended owing 
to the paper position In the country. 

Tho example of British India has stimulated 
several among tho progressive Indian States to 
create their onm Archeological Departments. 
Prominent among these must bo mentioned 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda and Jaipur. 
In Hyderabad tho systematic and scientific 
treatment of tho frescoes at Ajanta is an out- 
standing achievement of the Archreological De- 
partment, created in 1914 under the distin- 
guished culdance of JJr. Ghulam Yazdani. 
Besides this, attention has been devoted to the 
rock cut temples at Ellora and many other struc- 
tural temples. Among the Islamic monuments 
the great mosque of Gulbarga and the Bahamani 
inosquo at Bidar have been fully conserved. 
Of late, systematic excavation of ancient sites 
as at Maskl and Paithan has been a regular 
feature of the Department's work tho latest 
excavations at the Andhra city site of ICondapur 
and at ICallur in Ralchur being brought with 
results of immense importance. Tho Mysore 
Arolijeological Department has nearly completed 
half a century of its existence. The first Director, 
Mr. B, L. Rice, published some 10,000 inscrip- 
tions in 12 volumes of the Epigraphia Karnatica. 
This progress has been well maintained, and the 
conservation work has rescued many famous 
temples, such as the Kesava temple at Somanath- 
pur, and tho temples at Belur and Halebid, 
Excavations conducted at Ohandravalll and 
Brahmagiri have been very fruitful. In Gwalior 
tho Department established in 1913 has done 
excellent work in exploration of ancient sites, 
such as Pawaya, Ujjain, Besnagar and Mandasor. 
The conservation of the Bagh caves and other 
ancient monuments and the maintenance of a 
good museum are among the other achievements 
of the Department. In Jaipur excavations 
initiated by the late Rai Bahadur Day a Ram 
SaUni have revealed the existence of a unique 
Buddhist establishment at Bairat and a city 
site near tho Sambhar lake. The excavations 
at Rairh. an ancient commercial and industrial 
mart, have brought to light large hoards of 
punch-marked and other coins of early date 
and the work now started at the great site of 
Karkotanagar bids fair to assume great import- 
ance. The recently started Archreological 
Department of the Baroda State has done a 
valuable work in tho listing of monuments 
and the exploration of several sites including 
Amtell in Kathiawad and Pattan in Gujarat. 
Indore, Mayurbhanj, Travancore, Jodhpur, 
Kashmir, Pudnklcottai, Patna, Rewah, Cochin 
and Rajpipla are among the States that maintain 
Archreological Departments of their own.. 

The recently amended Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act has established a system of 
licenses for scientific excavations to non-officiai 
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bodies. Tlio Urst Society to t4xUo part in Uiia 
work was Uio American Scliool oi India and 
Iranian Studies widcli, co-operatinj^ witii ilic 
Boston Museum of Pino Arts, organized nn ex- 
pedition for work in Cluvniiudaro in Sind in 1030. 
Here, several phases of the prehistoric culture 
of tlio Indus Valley ropresented by lliuappa 


wero unearthed. Unfortunately tiie work was 
discontinued after tlio first season. The Univer- 
sity of Calcutta liavo conducted excavations 
at Banj^arli In Nortli i5cn<?al for a number of 
years, wIUi success and tlic Ihinjab Exploration 
Kund have done work at the site of Bhera in 
the Blatrlct of Punjab. 



For many years Indian time was In a state of 
chaotic confusion, IVhat was called Madras or 
Hallway tlmo was kept on all the railways: nnd 
each great centre of population kept Its own local 
tlmo, wiilch was not based on any common 
soientiUe principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries, Tt was witli 
a view to remedying tills confusion tliat tlic 
Govcriiracnt of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed the Provincial Governments 
and through them nil local bodies, a* long 
letter wliich reviewed tlic situation and made 
suggestions for tlio future. The essential poinU 
In tills letter wero: — 

“In India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India nnd which Is 6h, 21iu. 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Siminrly 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is Oh, 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich tlmo, 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both In 
India and in England, and urged to fail into line 
with tlio rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes : — ‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 6 1 
hours cast of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 
for international Bclcntific purposes the hourly 
rone system, making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and G hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable.' 

** Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
bo imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
iho second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Capo Colony 1b by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

:‘It la believed that this will bo the better 
solution. There arc obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary lino right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, nnd 
60 aa to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madias time of the railways: and the substitu- 
tion for It of a double standard would appear 


Time. 

to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it Is very dcslmblc 
that whatever system is adopted should bo 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
It is certain that* the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. Tlio one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, that under 
the former, the difference benveen iocal and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour In the extreme eases of Karachi nnd Quetta. 
But this Inconvenience is hcUcved to bo Bmallct 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and tcicgraphe. 

“ It Is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m, 
503. They would then represent a tlmo 5^ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known ns Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below w’ould be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is In advance of or behind local 
time respectively. — Dibnigarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 83 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi G2 F., Quetta C2 F. 

“ This standard time would be aa much as 54 
and 65 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma la not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time. It is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
In Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which Is Gh. 24m, 478. in advance of 
Greenwicli, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be one hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or Gi hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97'" 80' B. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian tlmo, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“ Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs for the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is a matter 
w’hlch must bo left to the local community in 
each case.'* 

The Government scheme left local bodies to 
decide whether or not they would adopt It. 
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Calcutta deckled to retain Its own local time, nkcad of Indian Standard Time and 80 minutes 
In Bombay the first reception of the ahead of Calcutta local time. This was followed 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the by the Indian Standard Time also beinR advanced 
Chamber of CJommcrco decided In favour of It liv one hour M il h clTcct from September 1,1042, 
nndsodidthc Municipality. Subsequently the making it bj hours ahead of Greenwich Mean 
opposing element In the ^lunlclpallty brought Ximo. 
inasidcre5olntlon, by which the Municipal cloelr? 

were put at Bombay time which was fhlrty-nlne The mca'^uro was introduced to ensure the 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the let conllnuanre. of fiiifilclont daylight in the cast- 
iTauuary 1900 all thcrailway and telegraph clocks orn provinces of India, where it was essential to 
in India were put at Indian Standard Time, avoid any elect rielty overload duo to overlap of 
Bombay localtime is retained only In the clockE factory demands with those of domestic, olfice 
whichare maintained by the Municipality and and street lighting and where extra daylight is 
In tho est ablishments of some orthodox ITIndnp. needed to mitigate the clfoct of obscuration of 
KlRCwherc Standard Time Is universal. lights necessary ns a war meamre. AYith tiic 

The Bengal Government decided from October cessation of liostilit?cs (he old Indian standard 
1,1941, to move forward tliclr clocks l)y 80 time was restored with effect from 2 a.ra. on 
minutes; Bengal time therefore Ijoeamc an hour October 15, 1915. 


Coinage, Weights and Measures. 

As the currency of India is based upon tlic Smaller coins will be of 50 cents and 25 cents, 
rupee, statements with regard to money arc equivalent to the present Imlf-nipcc and quarfccr- 
gCDcrally expressed in rupccB, Down to about rupee, 10 cents, 5 cents, 1 cent and ^ cent. Tho 
1873 the gold value of tho rupee (rontaJning 1 05 ten, five and one cent coins will be made of 
grains of pure silver) was approximately equal to cupro-niclcel, the alloy of which tho present two 
28., or one-tenth of a £, and for that period It is and one anna coins are made. Decimal coins of 
easy to convert rupees into sterling bv striking higher denominations will consist of the same 
off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 = £100) . But alloy of wliicli the rupee, half-rupee and quarter- 
after 1873, owing to tho depreciation ol silver rupee arc now made. 

BB compared with gold throughout the world Weight. — Tho inauna is (ho denomination of 

there came a serious and progressive fall In the weight common all over India, but we shall 
exchange, until at one time tho gold value of find that in a given city there are nearly 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to ns many maunds as there are articles to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused weigh. If wo consider tho maund as be- 
to the Government of India in respect of its tween district and district tho state of affairs 
gold payments to be made in England, and is worse. Thus in tho United Provinces alone, 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from I ho maund of sugar weighs 48J seers in 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- Cawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 72i in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, It was re- Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 43^ in Saharanpur, 
solved in 1893 to close tho mints to the free BO in Bareilly, 40 in Eyzabad, 48* in Sbah- 
colnagc of silver, and thus force up tho value jehanpur. 61 in Goshangunge. The maund 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation, varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
I-he intention was to raise the exchange value or raihvay maund of 82-2/7 Ibcu to the Factory. 
Of the rupee to Ig. 4d., and then introduce a maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 16 £1. From maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 

1899 onwards tho value of tho rupee was to tho Forest Department maund in use at the 
nmmtnined, with insignificant lluctuationa, Fuci Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
ot the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until some authorities estimate at 26 lbs. and others 
1920 when the recommendation of at 24 lbs. and so on. 
r{J®.Y?ra°^itteo appointed In tho previous year Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
Hiat the rupee should bo linked with gold and typical instances which are multiplied indefi- 
^th sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was niteiy. There are variations of every detail 
followed by great fluctna- of weights and measures in every part of India. 
WOU8. (See article on Currency System.) The losses to trade arising from the confusion 

Coinage — ^InJune 1945 the Govern- and tho trouble which this state of things 
ment of India issued a communique suggesting causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
coinage for India in wduch the rupee bodies are continually returning to the problem 
^voma bo divided into 100 cents instead of 192 with a view to devising a practical scheme 
Gnv ^^y,ited public opinion on the proposal, of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
.reasons w^ere that the decimal ernments have made various attempts during 
tripQ +1 coun- 40 years past to solve the problem of universal 

Brifnin ^ exceptions being India, Great Quits of weights and measures and commerce 
Tpnr?- ’ certain empire countries. Public and trade have agitated about the question 

Govpr^^ “^6 proposal being favoiirable, the for the past century. The Indian railways 

India introduced a bill in the and Government departments adopted a 
the February 18, 1940. At standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 

unccn/i® going to press this has not been maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
Thn 'vould act as a successful “lead’' which 
have coinage, if and when introduced, will would gradually be followed by trade through- 
me rupee coin as the standard coin, out the empire, but the expectation has not 
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been realised. ] qy •‘entity nor ^ np^ tbl« of conr^c tneans thnt thi 

The Government of India con?ldorcd hns gone dorm, r.hich n fit first sicfa' 

xrholc question in con^nltntlon the pro- j perplexing to an r.neli<h render. It may 
vincini Governments in lSOO-1504 and varion* * hovc%Tr, he mentioned that qnnntlty price 
special steps have at ditTctcnt time? been ; fire not alto:^^her nriknomn In Lcrlaad, espe 
taken in dificrent parts of India. The Gov-jclally at small shop^. vrhcrc pennyrronlis o 
eminent of Bombay appointed a committee j many prcr^xic*^ can be boticht, !ikCTvl?n 

la 1911 to make proposals for reform for the! arc commonly soM at a varying nnmbcr forth' 
Bombay Brcsidency, Their final report l;a'= ' ihHIinc, If It be df^^lrcd to convert quantity 
not been published, but they presented in j prices from Indian into Bnclich denomination 


101 fi an cd tafenm report ^hich ha? been 
Issued for public discu-ston. In brirf. it point'* 
out the practical impossibility cf proceed Inc 


rrlthout havlnc recourse to money pricey (vrhlci 
vronld often be ml^lradinc), the following seal 
may be aOoptrd — ba-ed upon the a*oumplio: 


by compulsory measures aiiectlnc the u-hol^; that a seer Is exactly 2 lb., and that the valm 
of India. The Committec stated that over tljeiof the rupee remains constant fit Is, 4d., 1 see 


greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of trdchts and measures trould be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thoucht 
that legislation compuisonly applied ovet 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life uould cot result 
in bringing about the desired reform so suertss- 
fully as a ** lead supplied by local lezishtion 
based on practical experience. The ^ant 
of coherence, r.'irofr feirr, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that at a rood example of the results that 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but In 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
tbonsand.(^tten out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (vrritten 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accordinz! 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh oi j 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the cqui- ' 
valent of £10,000 before iS73, and as the equi- i 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1S99, vrhile a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £lj000,000 before 
1S73, and as the equivalent of (about) £066,667 
after 1S99, With the rupee at is. 6d. a lakh ' 
‘ Is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore Is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 1 

Coinage. — Finally^ It should be mentioned i 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans, *Tbe anna vras 
formerly reckoned as IJd,, It may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id, 
The anna is acaln sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scales 'vrtth 
immense variations in the weights of units. ^ 
The scales used generally throughout Xorthemi 
India and less commonly in Madras and stan-' 
dardized in Bombay Presidency under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932. may 
be thus expressed as one Tnaund = 40 seers’, 
one seer=iS0 tob.s. The actual weight of seer 
varies greatly from district to district and even 
from village to village in India except in Bombay 
Presidency, In the standard system the tola 
Is of ISO grains, and seer thus weighs 2.057 lbs, 
and the maund 82. 2S lbs. This standard is 
also used in official reports. 

Retail. — ^For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what' varies is not the amount cf money 
to he paid for the same quantity, hnt the quanti- 
ty to he obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 


per rupcr=:(about) 3 Ib. for 2s., 2 scer* pc 
rupcc=^about) 6 !b. for 2s., and so oa 

The name of the unit for square measure 
meat In India generally Is the whid 

varies greatly In dlilcrcnt parts o! the country 
But area* have been expressed In this worl 
either In square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights r.nc 
mc.aauri-s have never been settled upon ai 
organised baci? suitable for commerce anc 
trade characteristic of the modern age. The^ 
vaiy' from torm to town and village to villagi 
win follow a cood lead is apparent in the East 
Khandcslx District of the Presidency, when 
the District Officer, Mr, Simeor. pradualh 
during the course of three years, induced th( 
people to adopt throughout the district uni 
form wcichts and measures, the unit of weichl 
tn this Case facinc a tola of ISO grain*. Bui 
the committee abstained from recommendinc 
that the same wcichts and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre* 
f erring that a new system started in any area 
should be os nearly as possible similar to th£ 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee ol 1913, — ^The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 191 S. 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew ; — 

G. A. SUberrard (Pmfdenf). 

A. T. G. Campbell. 

Rustomji FsrdoonjI, 

This Committee reported. In Augnst 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the ISO ptmin tolal 
rir. : — 

S khaskhas = 1 chawal 

S cbawals = 1 ratti 

S rattls = 1 masha 

1 2 mashes or 4 tanks ^ 1 tola 

5 tolas = 1 chatak 

16 chat.aks = 1 seer 

40 seera = i maund 

The tola Is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weluht. The viss hiia recently been 
fixed af S’ 60 lbs. or 340 tolas. 

Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
order? in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take surii action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 


prices, not money prices. When the figure of [of capacity within their provinces, Simfhiriy, 
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they announced their decision not to adopt all* 
India standards of lenptli or area. 

As regards vrclghts they decided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading •'Weights^ earlier in this 
article, this having been recommended by 
a majority of the Weights and treasure? 
Committee and having received the 
unanimous support of the Local Govern* 
raents. At the same time M.cy provi-sionnlly 
Undertook to assist provincial Icgislaticn 
or standardisation and stated that If suh^^e- 
quently, opinion dcvclot cd strongly In favoiirof 
‘ the Imperial stnndardkat ion of weights, (he 
Government of India would be prepared ^ to 
undertake such legislation, but for tho time 
being they conaldfrcd tJmt any such step 
would be premature. 

By 1939 opinion in favour of Icdi^'lation by tue 
Gov'ernment of India for the standnrdi-alion of 
weights crystallised to tlie extent that the 
Indian Legislature pa«;<cd tiie Standards of! 

* Weight Act (Act Xo. IX of lOoO) applicable to 
the whole of British India. Tlic Act received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India on 
the 28th March, 3030, and was jml dialled in 
Part IV of the Gazette of India of the 1st April, 
1939. The Act laid dow^n t he follou Ing standard 
weights : — 

(o) the standard tola, being a weight of ISO 
standard grains ; 

{b) the standard seer, being a weight of SO 
standard tolas or 14,400 standard grains; 
(c) the standard maund, being a weight of 40 
standard soers ; 

(t?) the standard pound, being a W'cight of 
7,000 standard grains ; 

(e) the standard ounce, being onc-slxtccnlh 
part of the weight of a standard pound ; 

if) the standard Imndrcd-wciglit, being a 
weight of 112 standard pounds ; 

to) the standard ton, being a weight of 2,240 
standard pounds, 

Gi^er sub-section (2) of section 4 of the Act, 
uie Central Government undertook to supply 
to each Provincial Government a complete set 
ot duly authenticated standard u^eights. 
Accordingly in October, 1941, Government of ! 
India supplied to the Provincial Government of ; 
"}har a complete set of Befercnce Standard 
w eights, wliicli was placed under the charge of 
the Senior Marketing Officer, Bihar, 

^^orcement of standard weights through- 
out the Province of Bihar, as laid doum in Act 
tx of 1939 of tlie Central Government, u'as 
awaiting a supplementary provincial legislation 
wiiich may be possible under normal couditioi\s. 

of Biliar in their notification 
Vi ^ dated the 7th May, 1942, in exercise 
ot uic power conferred by sub-section (1) of 
section 92 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
have directed that the Standards of Weight Act, 


1039 {IX ot 1039), shall apply to the Chota 
Xagp\ir division and to the Snntal Parganas 
BKtrirt, as a special nicasuro. In Bihar it was 
felt that it may bo coin’onicnfc to start with tho 
cnforcomcnt of standard weights alono in the 
first instance, and the measures of capacity 
may be left alono for some time to allow tho 
buyers and sellers to adjust the measures on tho 
basis of the standard weights.*' 

The following arc the Standard Weights and 
Measures according to tho Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act of 1932 ; — 

Weights — 

The Bombay Tola of ISO grains. 

The Bombay Seer of 80 tolas. 

Tiio Bombay ^laund of 40 seers. 

The Fuh-multiplos 1/Ifi ^od l/32andtho 
multiples 2, 4 and S of tlie tola, seer andmaund. 

Tiie pound avoirdupois equal to 7,000 grains 
and the sub-multiples L 4, 1, 2, 4 and 8 
ounces, tho multiples 1, 2, 4, 7, 14, 28 lbs. 
{a quarter), 50 lbs., 112 lbs, (1 cwt.) and 2,240 
lbs. (1 ton). 

Dvy measures — 

The Bombay seer, 

I The sub-multiples J, i and J seer. 

The Bombay Chatak = l/10 seer. 

The Adpao=s :4 seer. 

The Adholi— 2 seers. 

The Bombay Payali of 4 seers. 

Tlie Bombay Maund of 1C payalis. 

Tlie Bombay Map of 2 maunds. 

Liquid measure — 

The Bon\bay seer. 

The sub-multipics 4, L J i 
The multiples 2, 4 and 8 seers. 

The Imperial, gallon. 

Tlie Vlnt^i gallon. 

Length — 

The Inch = 1 /36th yard, and 
The Foot=ird yard. 

The Furlong of 220 j’ards. 

The Mile of 1,7C0 yards. 

The yard is that unit of length which is 
exactly equal to tho certified j^ard kept in the 
custody of the Mint Master, Bombay, 

Area and volume— 

Tho Square Yard, Square Foot and Square 
Inch, 

The Cubic Yard, Cubic Foot and Cubic Inch 
and sub-multiples of a Cubic Inch. 

The anna of J of the guntha. 

Tho Guntha of 121 square yards and the acre 
of 4.S40 square yards for land measurement. 

TOe Square of 100 square feet. 

The Brass of 100 cubic feet. 
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occasional tendency to curl ; cj^cs dark ; licnd 
long ; nose very broad, Eomotimes depressed at 
the root, but not so ns to mnko the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of tlie Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation In 
India, the medley of forcs^ clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the cast and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Ora vidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, wliile further north 
It reaches on one side to the A ra vain's, and on 
the other to the Rajmnhal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the t 3 T)e is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour Is the birthright of the pure Oravldlan 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Ouars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work In the streets 


I of Calcutta, Bangoon and Singapore, he Is 
' recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the nogro-IIko proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is hero treated ns Dravidlan these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but oven among them traces of the original 
stock survive In varying degrees, 
i The areas occupied by these various types do 
! not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
I must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt Into each other insensibly ; and although 
at the close of a day’s Journey from one etimic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to tlio subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, ho would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage In his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


The percentage of the urban population' 
to the total Is 13 which shows an 
Increase of 2 per cent, since the last census, 
duo partly to the natural Increase of the pre- 
exhting urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 2.8 in Assam to 20.0 


In Bombay which Is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population In Francois 49 percent., In Northern 
Ireland 60 . 8 per cent., in Canada 68 . 7 per cent., 
in the U. S. A, 60.2 per cent, and In England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 


BISTBIBUTION OF BUBAL AND UBBAN POPULATION. 
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1 

1941. ! 

1931, 
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1 
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Total Population 
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30 Changes in Population. 

Tho Chart below gives at a glatico the cliangCB in India's population In the decade 1 931-4 l—l!ie 
t olal.sox, urban, rural and literacy. 





Comimmiiies. 
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Jleligion ns a census criterion of (liffcxentintion 
had considerable drawbaclv.s and was^ in 1041 
replaced by the concept of community. The 
community tables represent the answers of the 
citizens to the question on comnumity oriKin. 
In some fields a certain degree of overlap exists, 
notably where tribes are concerned, since where 
tribal origin was returned in answer to the main 
question, this was the basis of tabulation. In 
some areas, however, ‘ r.p., notably Assam, 
Christianity claims many adherents, and had 
the ordinary course of sorting been possible, 
these overlaps would have been followed up and 
a full picture presented. This is one of the man}’’ 
wap in which the contracted tabulation gave 


rise to considerable difficulties. The tabic below 
gives tlio communities returned, but the figure 
of Christians refers only to those vriio in answer 
to the question about origin declared themselves 
Indian^ Christians, The number of persons 
professing Christianity is, liowever, considerably 
more than this number and, lor example, in 
Assam alone 319,000 persons w’ould have to be 
added to this figure, and indications are that 
Christians in this province have increased by 
00% over tlio decade. 

The figure for tribes, therefore, gives the 
number of persons of tribal origin, a point of 
considerable importance. It does not cover 
religion or the degree of assimilation. 


Community. 

British India 
(millions) 

States 

(millions) 


^Scheduled Castes 





39-9 

8*9 , 

illUUllS < 

^Others 





150-9 

65-2 

Mwslinas 

r T 





79*4 

15*0 

Tribes 






16-7 

8*7 

Sikhs 

. . 





4*2 

1*5 

Cliristians 






3*5 

2*8 

Others 







1*2 

1*0 


Distribution of Communilies.-IIindus 
largely predominate fn the centre and south of 
India, and in the ]\radras Province they arc no 
less than 87 per cent, of the population. ‘Hindus 
are in the majority in Bihar, Orissa, the United 
Provinces, the Central India tracts, Bajputana 
and Bombay, ituslims monopolise the North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
Kashmir and are considerably in excess in the 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They 
form about 34 per cent, of the population of 
Assam. 15 per cent, in the United Provinces. 
The Sikhs are localised in the Punjab and the 
Jains in Kajputana, Ajmer-Slerwara and the 
neighbouring States. The tribes are cliiefly 
found in Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Assam, but Bengal, Madras, Bajputana, Central 
India . also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of tlic 
total number of Christians reside in South 


; India including the Hj^derabad State. The 
, remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers belngreturned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and 
Bombay. The Parsces and Jews are chiefly 
residents of the Bombay Presidency. 

The Cliristian community now numbers just 
6.3 millions of persons In India or 1.7 per 
cent, of the population. This constitutes au 
increase of 6 per cent, over the last census. 
Nearly 60 per cent, of Cliristians are returned 
from the Madras Province and Its States, and 
the community can claim 40 persons in everj’’ 
1,000 of the population of Madras and as large 
a proportion as 29 per cent, in Cochin and 32 
per cent, in Travancorc. Elsewhere the Chris- 
tians arc scattered over the larger Provinces 
and States of India, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Tho Census. 


Tlie latest Census of India was taken on ilarch 
19II- , The population according to it is 
490 millions. Tiie following percentages of 
increase in population in particular areas indicate 
tlio extent to which it has grown since tlie 
of 1931 placed the population of India 
at 338.1 millions. 


Areas. 

BiiiTian Ixpu. 
Madras , , , 

Bombay , [ 

Bengal . . 

p : • 

Bunjab.. 

Bihar .. . 

c.p ;; 

Assam . , . . . ! ! 


Percentage 
of increase 
in popula- 
tion. 

11. G 
15.9 

20.3 
13.7 
20.5 

12.3 
9.7 

18.3 


Areas. 

Percentage 
of increase 

British Ixbia. 

in popula- 
tion. 

Orissa . , 

8.8 

N. W. F. P 

25.2 

Sind 

16.7 

Baluchistan 

8.2 

Indian States. 

Baroda 

16.6 

Kashmir 

10,3 

H5’'derabnd 

13.2 

Mysore 

11.8 

Cochin .. 

18.1 

Indore 

14,2 

Manipur (Assam) 

14.9 

Gwalior 

13.7 

Deccan States 

13.3 

Orissa States 

12.7 

Bajputana States 

18.x 
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On tho occfiRton of the Cennun of 1031 the 
CongrcRR rnrty h.'id dcrlnrcd a hoyrott of the 
CcnRiH, 'vvldlo during tho Cpurur of 3011 all 
partlen worhrd 7,o:ilouRly to rn'uirc corrrrl 
recording hy cnunicratorH, 3)urlng the Ihjdgct 
dol>afe<3 in March, 1011, allegation*^ voro made 
by several incmbcra of the As^^ciubly that the 
Census operation liad been vitiated by rninimmal 
ovcr-7.calou‘^ne3R of cUlrenH and of rinnnerator^. 
Hfr. Sr. W. M. ycatt<<, o.i.t:., CciriUs Cotn- 
mls'^ioncr for India, defended hh rdatf against 
criticism of partiality and In llio rourro of an 
interesting review of the rcinarlcahlo achieve* 
incnt of ennmerators said : — ** Tlio Indian 
census is a Udng of which tho country* should he 
very proud, very proud indeed. lYhcn 1 
in America in 1031), I Vas rather Interested to 
Ond that two Indian administrative achieve- 
ments were comparatively well-known and 
appreciated. One of them was tho Survey 
of India and the other was tho Census. There is 
hero a population of 390 millions — a fifth of the 
world. Your census from A to Z co'>U you 
under 50 lakhs. This is only made possible by 
tho people of tho country’ coming forward and 
taking their unpaid filmro. Just think what 
It would cost If yon w'cro to pay these men. 
In America they pay their men four cents a head. 
Tlic American census for a third o! our popula- 
tion costa 12 crores, that Is 24 limes tlio cost 
of tho Indian census. Tho English cost of census 
is Ks. 150 per thousand. Tlio Indian figure 
comes to under 15. If you paid your enumera- 
tors one anna per head you w'oiild add 2 J crores ! 
to the cost of tho census. If you paid tliem one 
pico per head you w^ould add C2^ lakhs to the 
whole cost. You had nearly 3 million enumera- 
tors last time. Now you have a million and 
a half at least. You arc able to conduct this 
BO cheaply because the people of this country 
take this inquiry on their Bhouldcrs. That Is 
an enormously creditable thing and one that 
our people should realise. It Is a very advanced 
position for this great country — ^that this big 
Boclal inquiry Bhould he carried on by the 
people and within their financial resources. 
It is a much more advanced position than Is tho 
case in some countries that arc considered to he 

ahead of us Strictly Bpcaklng you 

could say tliat tho census Is the most truly 
all-India effort that wo have. As for tho men 
who have taken census, I must say that I have 

great regard for the Indian enumerator 

Take the ordinary basis of enumeration in a 
village. Eeally half the village may take part 
because things like determining ago often 
be settled after consultation uith thd older 
grown-up people, tho stand-by In the village 
who remember what happened fifty years ago. 
Very largely It is a public operation and it is a 
very good thing that it should be so.*' ! 

^ Mr. Yeatts broke new ground in many direc- 
tions and the census of 1941 was a very different 
phenomenon from that of previous decades. 
The one-night theory was abandoned in favour 
of a period system to give full Bcopc for the 
economical and efficient use of the widely 
differing provincial systems. It has to be 
remembered here as everywhere that India’s 
census, is unpaid. The number of enumerators! 
as a consequence was more than halved in' 
British India and approximately half for tlie 
'’^holo country. The old schedule of former 


days WAR ahandonf'd and Uio rnumcralion 
carried out directly on to the sllfn which were 
later sorted to produce the tahlea. Bur'S 

lhcm'-p)vci T^prMrnlcd another radical drpaxt* 
lire, sliu-f th^y rarrlnl no words in any language 
and could tlu’rrforo ho run off l^y the hundred 
inililons at a slncdo In Calcutta, A location 
rode was df’sl^^rd widrh enabled district and 
otlur indentifying detail to bo printed on the 
slip In the cotifi^o of its preparation, 

3'or the fir'll time direct enumeration wna 
undertaken boj'ond tljo north-west frontier In 
13 if, Chllral, Swat and Kurram liy applying to 
these nrcaa the full census flyslcm. Separate 
scrutiny wan conducted of the Migraloty Bowln- 
dan In tlio north-west. Tim most Interesting 
Innovation Is the taking of 1/50 random samples 
iol the entire population. Tneso samples ate to 
I bo kept at tho headquarters of each province, 
or census unit, and can he used for ascertaining, 
for In«^tancc, as to what proportion of the 
poputatlons Is nupported by agriculture and 
mako other deductions. 

Tor reasons of economy tho Government of 
! India did not sanction the full grant of expenses 
I w'ith tho result that although Census has been 
carried out on an elaborate scale the results arc 
not to bo tabulated except for variation of 
population. Tables giving such Important 
information ns age, or means of livelihood, or 
literacy by age are not to be prepared at present. 
Thus insurance companies and local , bodies 
Interested In social services will nob get the help 
they used to receive from the Census Beport. 
It Is expected that a large number of Indian 
States will not follow the example of British 
India and tlmt they ^YiU arrange for tho full 
course of tabulation. 

- Certain general conclusions drawn from the 
Census operation may be mentioned. Tho need 
for simple literacy Is appreciated all over tho 
country and literacy shows the most marked rise 
in the ease of women amounting to several 
hundred per cent. Tlicrc has been a definite 
movement towards towns and especially larger 
towns and Industrial centres. Public health 
measures initiated ^carly In this century have 
begun to show results In lower Infantile 
mortality, longer life and better public liealth. 

Previous censuses included Burma and Aden 
tho figures for which have been removed now. 
Tho census took place on tho night of 2Cui 
February 1941, revealing an Indian population 
as below : — 

India 33 S -1 millions 

British territory . , . » 25G* 8 millions 

States 81-3 millions 

Tlie present figures of 300, 295-8 and 93-2, 
show increases of 60 millions over the whole 
country and 39 millions In British India. 

The following small table shows the percentage 
rate of increase between 1891 and 1941 for India, 
Provinces and States. 

Percentage 

increase 

(1891-1941) 

India 39-1 

Provinces 38*9 

States .. .. 89‘S 


t 
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Census oj India, 1941 . 


CENSUS OF INDIA, 1941 -Population of Provinces and States. 

{Figures are \n thousands). 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The table below shows the ago distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population oy 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses : — 


Age-group. 

19S1. 

1921. 

Ago-group. 

1931. 

1921. 

Males. 

Fc- 1 
males. 1 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

1 

Males. 

i Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

j males. 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,C73 

2,810 

40—50 

968 ' 

891 

1,013 

967 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

50—60 .. , 

561 j 

545 

619 

608 

20—30 

1,768 ! 

1,856 

1,640 

1,706 

60—70 

209 

281 i 

347 

377 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over. i 
Mean age . . 

115 
23.2 ' 

125 
22*8 ! 

100 

24’8 

180 
24' 7 


The mean age in India is only 23.02, as 
against 30* Gin England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the pre\ious decade, even if allowance 


be made for the hea\^ mortality of the influenza 
years. It is In the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
to^v^s and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER I»000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING 


City. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

Bombay . . 

248 

250-2 

246-3 

267-9 

212*2 

201-5 

211-4 

Calcutta . . 

239 

241*6 

252*7 

218-0 

205*4 

212-5 


iMadras . . 

2^7 

218*3 

223-8 

222*1 

241 -G 

205-7 

208-9 

Lucknow . . 

004. 

224-4 

223-5 

226-4 

212-2 

214*4 

134-3 

Lahore . . 








Nagpur , . 

2G1 

283-5 

234-0 

204-2 

226-2 

294-6 

218-8 

Delhi . . . 1 

106 , 

170-0 

187*4 

156-0 

169*9 

173-8 

185*9 

Karaclii . . 

151 

167*0 

142-2 

149-0 

135-7 

136*8 

127-8 

Ahmcdabad 

280 

303*4 

280*2 

283-0 

207-4 

310-2 

133-2 

Hyderabad 

(Sind.) 

232 

198 -2 

205-1 

192-6 

,182*4 1 

1 

259-1 

220-6 

Itangoon 

252 

243 '2 


i 


• * 

• • 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India, 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and tlirough 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- i 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility j 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the , 
dangers of death in the early months of life I 
from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio. — The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 


census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 
has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy bj’’ comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all India 
ratio is 902 females for 1,000 males for Muslim 
and 944 females for 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually an 
excess of women over men are Madras and 
Orissa, though the Central Provinces can be 
added if Berar be excluded* 
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General iu Council, the Govcrmucnt of any 
Governor's province has at any time : — 

(a) failed to take steps as the Governor- 
General in Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor 
vehicles within the province, or 
(h) delayed without rensonahlo cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Rund allocated or rc-allocatcd as the c»ase 
may he for cxpenchturc within the pro- 
\dnce, the Governor-General in Council 
may resume the whole or part of any 
sums, winch he may at that time hold for 
expenditure in that province. 

^Vith the levy of a surcharge on petrol, the 
share of tlie petrol duty available for the Road 
Fund was increased from 2 annas to 2J annas per 
gallon with effect from October 1, 11)31. Opto 
tlie end of March 1914, the Fund had received 
about Rs. 21, crorcs and after transferring 
nearly Rs. 4 crores to the Reserve, the sum 
available for distribution to the Pro\inces, Minor 
Administrations and Indian States was roughly 
Rs, 17 crores — or Hs. 10 crorcs, excluding 
Rurma’s share prior to separation. Of tins, the 
actual distribution up to 31st March 1944 to the 
provinces was Rs. 12* 9 crores and to the Minor 
Administrations Rs. 07J lakhs, as per details 
given in the accompanying statement. 

Expenditure on Roads. — Upto the intro- 
duction of the Road Fund in 1929, all Provincial 
Roads were financed exclusive! 5’' from the 
general revenues of the provinces and local 
roads from local revenues supplemented by 
provincial grants. The object of creating the 
Road Fund in 1020 was to supplement and not to 
replace the normal expenditure from provincial 
and local revenues, but unfortimately the ten 
years foRoving the introduction of the Fund 
were marked by acute financial stringency, udth 
the result that Provincial Governments' and 
local bodies had to make drastic curtailments in 
the allotments made for roads from their revenue. 

The effect of these curtailments was to starve 
the construction and development of feeder 
roads, as the Road Fund was originally being 
used exclusively for roads of inter-provincial 
and inter-district importance. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, subsequently laid down 
that at least 25 per cent, of the provincial shares 
in the Road Fund should he used on Feeder 
Roads and that not more than 25 per cent, can 
be used on roads wliicli compete with the Rail- 
ways, 

Thus, in spite of the inauguration of the Central 
Road Development Fund, the total expenditure 
on roads suffered a decrease. The expenditure 
in 193S/39, which amounted to Rs. 602*1 laldis 
m the Governors’ Provinces, Tvas Rs. 41*7 
lakhs less than in 1928/29. 

Revenue firom IVIotor Ttanspott, — ^The 
revenue ffrom motor transport has steadily 
increased in recent years. In 193S-39, the total 
revenue oT the Central Government and Provin- 
cial Governments from this source was Rs. 960 
lakhs, representing an increase of Rs, 358 laklis 
over the total road expenditure in the year. 

Road Admimstration. — On the adminis- 
trative ^de, roads are a provincial subject and 
may be divided into two main classes, Provincial 
Roads under the Public lYorks Department and 
Roads^ in charge of local bodies. The 
extent to which the administration of roads has 


been delegated to local bodies varies considerably 
from province to province but in British India 
as a whole about SO per cent of the extra-munici- 
pal mileage is under the charge of District 
Boards or District Councils, including a certain 
mileage, mainly in the Central Provinces, wiiich 
is termed “Provincial” but maintained under 
their agency, “SYitliin Municipal areas, aH roads, 
other than sections of main roads passing through 
the towns, aro controlled by the respective 
Municipalities, 

Road Mileage. — The grand total of the 
mileage of extra-Municipal roads maintained by 
public authorities iu India including Indian 
States was 296,468 on March 31, 1943 ; of this 
the total mileage for Governors' Provinces 
amounted to 218,066, for Centrally adminis- 
tered areas 8,057 and for Indian States 70,345. 

The total mileage of roads uith modern surface, 
either bituminous or cement roads, was 15,121 
and the total mileage of waterhoimd macadam 
roads was 70,933, making a total mileage of roads 
which were either modern surfaced or water- 
bound macadam of 95,054. 

The total mileage of J^wer types of roads was 
201,414. These roads^are of three t^*pes : 
firstly, roads with artificially admixed gianular 
material, gravel, moorum, etc. on natural soil ; 
secondlj’’, roads of natural soil which are motor- 
able in fair weather; and thirdly, roads of 
natural soil which are unmotoxable. 

The total mileage of roads that are motorable 
was thus 221,690, out of which 126,374 miles 
were motorable throughout the year, and the 
remaining 95,316 miles motorable in fair weather. 

Out of the 220,123 miles of roads in British 
India, no less than 178,008 miles of roads were 
maintained by local bodies, while the PAY.D. 
and M.B.S. maintained 48,115 miles. 

The province with the greatest road mileage 
was Madras with 38,047, out of which, however, 
only 464 was modem sxirfaced, while the province 
with the greatest mileage of modern roads rvas 
the Punjab with 4,983 miles, out of a total 
provincial mileage of 25,245. 

There are, in addition, the toads maintained 
by Municipalities, the length of which is approx- 
imately 18,433 miles, made up of 10,840 miles 
of metalled roads and 7,593 miles of immetalled 
roads. 

New Rond Building Programme. — Consi- 
derable interest has been aroused during the 
past few months in the need for an extensive 
programme of road development in India, both 
for the purpose of assisting the transition from 
war to peace — it being necessary to find employ- 
ment for thousands of ex-soldiers, thousands of 
motor veliicles and large quantities of road 
making machinery now in use by the Army — 
and for fostering tho economic advancement of 
the country. In December 1943 the Chief 
Engineers of the various provinces and import- 
ant Indian States met in conference at Nagpur 
and recommended that the country should be 
ready for a programme involving the improve- 
ment of the entire road system and designed to 
increase the road mileage to 400,000. This is 
estimated the cost roughly Rs. 300 crores accord- 
ing to pre-war values. Post-war values, the 
Chief Engineers estimate, will be ipoughly 40 
per cent above former levels, in which case the 
cost of the programme would be Rs. 450 crores. 
This programme is split into two parts — one a 
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Provinces. 

^ladras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Bihar 

€.P. (fe Berar 

Assam 

N.W.P.P 

Orissa J 

Sind X 

Total Governor’s Provinces 

Belhi 

Baluchistan 

Ajmcr-Merwara 

Coorg 

K.W.P.P. Tribal Areas . . 

Total for C.C’s Provinces . . 

Total Britsh Inidia 

Indian States 

Grand Total . . . . 1 


* Boca not include CG,200 ot village roads. (Bengal), 
t Boea not include 10,000 miles of village roads. (Bihar), 
t 1938 figures. (Orissa and Sind). 
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The Oovcriinuint of India. 


Impute^ lU<»v^ Ihf' Itjdh 

vrn» not c<)nfit{r''t ttut <iMVrrntfrT'' 

tiflndU frpr^^M)t^» rvn!fitlon ffopa - 

<Utlon!' r'itht>t! di“4 to nv t Mdlt.,: r* 

On 5rpt''tnbrr tt, n ft rr ynfs Ir f ir' lu^ 
<1< U!i"i o( an t At.t"vr, la^t' 

Hmnti of Knadnn f^irtn-'d an j‘> f >: 

tlpt purpoif* of < *r'\t}U*Mp’N itir« rt 
lh‘* IlnM nnd ^rfr rtard^d v r of 

r.nflon, TIip <^o^rrnII'^nt of tlib Totn; -iity Jti 
Kn^fatul xvaf vr*t^il hi r. Oovrfj fif itiih n *hn’ 
tfai Court of Vrn| iVititA nnd r* Court of T>ht ' • 
torS^ Thr fnrtofi*'^ aurf nff.dr'^ of ttif- Copij ‘xuy 
on tho ftnd ^Vf 't of Itjthr. au 1 iv 

rtrro adinhiM^rr f nt at tljr 

principal of Madta* (Ttrl Pt, 

llcofftc), llotnbay and raIt"tittA (Tort WPltaia), 
l>y A rrc'‘i(!ttit nr (»nv. rnnr aiwl a Coui -il r''> • 
of tho frnlor f'T'. of Ib*^ Corn; aj 
Tho (fjrc»' '* rrf‘'‘l'i^nrl* « ** it* holrj i t 
of fAch oth^r Mul fubordlnatr oply to ti.f* 
Dlrceton* In Kn;?hrid. 

Torrltorlnl Rr‘;pnnsIlilHty 

Thf collnp^/i of (tovarnm^nt hi Uv\\\ conse- 
ntient on the (Ircay fd Jhvhiil j nr^rr r.tid th»' 
InirlKuci ofth^ Prench nti lli** l>.*t Coan forr»' 1 
thi> ofUcerj* of thr Company to n^stun'* ttrro 
torlal rr*pf)n*ll)nUy hi rp!lo of tb-^ir ottn u^- 
shea ATiil the ln*i*irnt order* o'" tb»'' lMr<'rtor^. 
St^p liy rf#*p the Company lieeatne firt ttic 
doinltinnt, then thr parninonnt povtrr In ItidU. 
In tliect> ch.anred cheutuMAnr* ♦. tlie p;. rtein of 
Kovfrnnient hy nnituany Ind^^prndrtit And un* 
wlcldy council of the inf rclnnt*^ at the Vrr’^h 
d^ ncy toaTn*i pave rhe to prnve Ahns-^a. Par- 
IlATnent Intervened, and tind'^r the Ite^/ulatlnt? 
Act of 1773, a Clnvrrnordh nt rnt and four 
counclHort! trere appointed to adtidnt*ter the 
Pre«ldency of I'ort WllUain (hcntral), and ttie 
Rupremacy of that Vre^hlepry over >tadrn'^ and 
Bombay vrns for the Pn^t time e*tnblhh*'d. 
The subordinate rre^ldoiicl''^ were forbidden ! 
to vrape vrar or make treaties \\Uho\u the pye-j 
vious consent of the Governor‘Gen»'‘ral of 
Bcnpnl In Coimrll, except !n of Imminent 
nece!£ity. Pltt'a Act of 1781, ^^h!eU eitabll>ih‘ 
cd the Board of Control In Knpland, vested the 
admlnhtratlon of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, Includ- 
ing the Cominander-ln-Chlef of the Pre^l- 
dcncy Army, The control of the Governor- 
GcneraMn-CouncU was sontenrhat cxt<*nde<i, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1703. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial businep's 
and It became a political and administrative 
body holding Its terrllorlcs In truRt for the 

THE REFORMS OF 


T};-h A^i fh'* % 

'I of tl»*" r'.M'- i-l^h Abd t'h'darr h >u 

• I af 1 f dr J *}^rr of U h, f).^ 

, I Of ♦rrabla*ro«ir'^lh Afd t* 3f r ♦ rr' r«* r’-xMy 

’ J l| P4»Ufr And erfrf • f.f If '' rout ret Ir# tf 

► jtiud'd f'Vrf !t.« 4*{.b j?dh >t^ 

I Afhr th'* i'X’c'*''d. hi I'*-*, 

1 Art tfAf.<f :? ih** • „f ir lu ffnm 

^ittr C*‘nd auy to th^ Cfnifti, A^t X.a^d*‘ 

[ r.u h jMai t lu i>r la 

< In ht. I nt tl.* th>^ rjt.nf r^j rd- 
Mnv; iti ‘ <\*OT-;ii, - itnwn th- Vlt'^ruy. 

S 7 h'‘ X#uvrrfj#!f-f#*: r»t»} • i'l th- r^; 

j th n Ih • Cf tVtr, ir^ If, p, • p.. *T>v.l Sl*1**^r 1 bj 

lAr^fUf'd. of Mih oT'HIt. r\<^h f.f 

j v*P un r f ;f Ti 
jof ihr ftdmlj'hUatl m. 

j Tunctlonn of Government, 

! fur **l nt of t?.* ti‘iVrTni r'-A In lodU 

jafr I “fh-i f tP** fiv Jt Ml^T’iVr it any preit 

I adunfnhtrvU-u la 11 r ♦?. -i:i. It cfvl»r» A *hare 

In tlir* pfud'i‘'^ Ihr I jtjj.j 

!l Ms frUflrt’d IM ah^aath^n c* 
hnd (font ftgrhtdturhls to rroO'agihuharht*. 
It tnrf-rtakr^ ihj' ofUnd*" ! e*taTet 

1th re th^ propfi-f/i* !i di’^mthtr J, In tlfr.'‘i 
ot (amh*.»' It ur.tirjtalrf fvivf tr.>rl: and olh-r 

T'*m’*4i’il on a gr*-.t f ab\ It 

Ja \a>t fo:r*t pTop-^jlv an*, it tb.^: prinrlpil 
f nnfiuf^rtufrf tA j»^lt and oflum. It owai 
jthr buifc of th' ran»ra>» of th»" country, and 
I directly nnrvgrs a’ condVrahl^*^ portbn 
cf tlKtn : U his cumtruetrd and malnfalni 
moit cf th»^ Imjw^rtant trrUatlon v/a:ksj It 
ortxA and nvatme:' * th*^ pc-*! and tMrgmnh 
ryrtrms: It ln»l until Ht A pH IDZA the 
juonopoly of th»‘ h<U''. and It atoae 

caxi st‘t i\\<* tuUils In o'.otlon. U Imds mor.'^y 
to munictp^htl ruMl brvard«*, and a.rrh 
cuUurbts aiU ccra**ItmaUy to ownt-r? ot 
hi'torle rotate'. It controls lh« sat*' of 
lieu or and Intoxicating drugs and his direct 
re^pon^lhUUl-M In rrt]vcl to pohr*% rducatlAu, 
m^- 1 kill and rsnltir)’ operation* and ordhnry 
I public works of th'* mo^l Intimate character, 
i The Govern nr' nt his aho clc^^e ivbtlons trith 
the Indian States which coUecUvely cover 
I more thin onc-lhird of the whole area of Indb 
and coinpthe more thin one-Utth of It? popu- 
lation. The dhtrihutlort of t!je?e great func- 
tion^ hetiTCvn the Oovernm^nt of India and the 
provincial administrations ha? fluctuated. U 
was deflnitely regulated by the Tie form Act of 
lOlO, and the deinoeratlo principle then ivldely 
Implanted Is greatly developed In the constitu- 
tions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
hy the Imperial PaTliamenl In 1035. 

1919 AND 1955 . 


Great changes were made In the system of Status were broucht about by the Government 
government in British India hy the Govern- ol India Act. lt'35, which received the Iloyal 
ment of India Act, 1910, wddeh, together with Assent on 2ud August 1935, The new Act 
the rules framed under It — almost as important embodied two main principles — (1) Provincial 
In their provisions as the Act itself — carao Autonomy, with a Government re?pon*;lble to 
Into general operation In January 1021 , an elected Lcghlaturc in cverv Province, and (2) 
having received the llo>^l Assent on 23r(l at the centre a Responsible Government of 
Bccember 1919. (For detailed particulars see India, based on a lederatlon of British Indian 
The Indian Tear /ioo.1% 1930-37 and preceding Provinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- 
yeara). Still vaster changes in the direction sions for the whole scheme arc made In the Act 
of Indian Sclf-Governmont and of Dominion of 1935, wjdch includes 321 sections and 10 


< 
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The Government of India. 


schedules and Is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book* 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments wore brought' into 
force on let April 1937. Under tho provisions 


of the Act tho States should enter Federation 
by executing Instruments of Accession. The 
federal programme has now been suspended, and 
the administration at tho centre is carried on in 
accordance with provisions for the Transitional 
Period which liavo been included in part XIII of 
the Act of 1035. 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following arc under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors' Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Coinmlssloners' Provinces) : — Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, tho Punjab, 
Bihar, the Central Provinces and Bcrar, Assam, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Orissa, 
Sind, The Act recognises Borar as being under 
tho sovereignty of H, E. H. the NUam of 
Hyderabad whose Heir Presumptive is else- 
where created Prince of Bcrar and the Act 
specially provides for its administration along 
with the Centrai Provinces as one Governor's 
Province. The Act creates Orissa and Sind as 
separate Governors' Provinces and provides for 
the separation of Burma from India and for 
its constitution as a separate country under 
the Crown. The Act gives powers for the 
creation of other Qovornors* Provinces* 

The Constitution provides for the exercise 
of the executive authority of a Province (which 
extends to matters included in tho Provincial and 
Concurrent Legislative Lists) on behalf of His 
Majestj'’ -by the Governor. It also provides 
for a ** Council of Ministers to aid and advise 
tho Governor in the exercise of his functions 
except in so far as he is by or under this Act 
required to exercise his functions or any of 
them in his discretion/' The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to select such as are likely to have the 
confidence of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the Act. 

The following special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor ; — 

(а) the prevention of any grave menace to 

the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 

(б) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 

of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 

persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under the Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 

(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 

action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 
the Act are designed to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislative discrimination against British! 
subjects In regard to taxation, trade' 
profcBsionalbuBlncBB and qualifications);! 


(«) the securing of tho peace and good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of tho Act are declared 
to bo partially excluded areas ; 

(/) the jirotcction of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Kulcr thereof ; and 

(q) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of tho Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-oporatlon in certain 
matters and so forth). 

If and in so far as any special reBponBlblllty 
of tho Governor Is involved ho shall In the 
exercise of lus functions exercise his Individual 
Judgment as to tho action to be taken.” Where 
tho Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-General in tho latter's discretion. 

The Provincial Legislatures. — The Act 
provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and {a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Cfiiamhers 
and (b) in the other Provinces one Chamber, 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a permanent body not subject to dlBSolutlon 
buE as near as may be one-third of Its mem bore 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years. An amend- 
ing Act, passed in 1941, extended the life 
of the first Legislative Assemblies under the Act 
till twelve months after the War, but subject to 
earlier dissolution by the Governor. 

The Houses of Legislature are elected bodies; 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 

Special provisions are made for cases In which 
the Governor finds himself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legiala'ture. 

The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his LegiBlature 
is not in BeBSion,ho is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and imdor certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in hlB discretion. 
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Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the government of the Province cannot 
be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. — Tlie 
following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners' Provinces — British Baluchistan, 


Delhi, Ajmer-^ferwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Klcobar Islands, Panth piploda. Provision 
is made for tlic possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner’s Province is to be admini- 
stered by the Governor- General acting, to 
such extent as lie thinks fit, through a Chief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


The Act provides for the institution of a i 
Federal Court consisting of a Cliief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His 3JaJesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. The 
, Federal Court held its first sitting on (*th 
aiecember 1937. 

The Act also prescribes that the executive 
authority of the Federation Sn respect of railway 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Hallway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
It provides. 

Provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for j 
each Province. The duties and powers of i 
these Commissions in regard to the Services! 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 

Provincial Legislation. — ^The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on Ist April 1937 ; — 

1. Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty's naval, military or air forces in aid 
of* the civil power); the administration of 
justice; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein ; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list ; procedure in Bent 
and Bevenue Courts. 

S. Police, including railway and village 
police. 

4. PrlEonBjxeformatorieSjBorstaUnstitutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein ; arrangements with 
other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions. 

5. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
Public Service Commission. 


I 7. Provincial pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revennes. 

S. W'orks, lands and buildings vested In 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province. 

0. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 

11. Flections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
j Order in Council made thereunder. 

12. Tlie salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
LegislativeAsscmbly,and,UthereiB a Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Le^slature ; 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons w*ho refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislative. 

13. Local government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
and dispensaries ; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education, Including Universities other 
than those specified in paragraph 13 of List 1. 

18. CommunicationB, that Is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not specified in List I ; minor railway* 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways; municipal tramways; rope- 
ways; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways; ports, subject to the 
provisions in List I with regard to major ports ; 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles. 

19. Water, that is to say, water- 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agrlcnltural educa- 
tion and research, protection against posts and 
prevention of plant diseases;^ improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases; 
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veterinary training and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass, 

21. Land, that is tosay, rights in or over land, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, «and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; 
land improvement and agricultural loans ; 
colonbation ; Courts • of Wards ; encumbered 
and attached estates ; treasure trove, 

22. Tores ts. 

23. Hegulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject^ to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control. 

24. Fisheries. 

25. Protection of wild birds and wild a nimals . 

26. Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs ; money-lending and 
money-lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 

29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods ; development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List 1 with respect to the 
development of certain industries under Federal 
control. 

30. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other 
goods; weights and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs 
that is to say, the production, manufacture, 
possession, transport, purchase and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions of List ni. 

32. Kelief of the poor ; unemplojinent. 

33. The incorporation, regulation and 
winding-up of corporations not being corpora- 
tions specified in List I or Universities; un- 
incorporated trading, literary, scientific, religious 
and other societies and associations ; co-operative 
societies. 

34. Cliarities and charitable Institutions, 
charitable and religious endowments. 

35. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
ciaematograph films for exhibition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 

37. Offences against laws with respect of 
of the matters in this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list. 


CONCURRENT 

There is also prescribed a concurrent Legislative 
ust containing subjects in regard to which both 
the Central Government and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments enjoy legislative powers. Here it is : — 
PAKT I. 

1. Criminal law, including all matters included 
m the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act, but excluding offences 


39. Land revenue, including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue purposes and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countervailing duties at tlie same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India: — 

(n) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(^) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(c) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
Included in sub-paragraph (5) of this 
entry. 

41. Taxes on agricultural income, 

42. Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows, 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri 
cultural land. 

43A. Estate duty in respect of agricultural 
land. 

44. Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. 

46. Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, subject, however, to the 
provisions of section 142 A of the Act. 

47. Taxes on animals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements. 

48A. Taxes on vehicles suitable for use on 
roads, whether mecbanically propelled or not, 
including tramcars. 

48B. Taxes on the consumption or rule of 
electricity, subject, however, to the pro visions of 
section 164A of the Act. 

49. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein, 

60. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

52. Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways. 

53. Tolls. . 

54. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
Court. 

:gislative list. 

against laws with respect to any of the matters 
specified in List I or List II and excluding the 
use of His Majesty’s naval, military and air 
forces in aid of the civil power. 

2. Criminal Procedure ancluding all matters 
included in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
at the date of file passing of this Act. ' 
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3. Beiaoval of priponerf and accused pcrpons 
from one unit to another unit, 

4, Civil Procedure^ including: the latr oi 
Limitation and all matters included In the Code 
of Civil procedure at the date of the pa?sing 
this Act : the recovery in a Governor’s Province 
or a Chief Commissioner’s Province of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising outside that 
Province, 

5. Evidence and oaths ; recognition of 
larrs, public acts and records and jiudcial 
proceedings. 

6, ifarriage and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7*. Wills, intestac 5 % and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

8. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
tural land ; registration of deeds and documents, 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other special forms 
\ of contract, but not including contracts relating 
^\to agricultural land, 

' 11, Arbitration. 

12. Bankruptcy and insolvency ; admlnistra- 
tors-general and official trustees, 

13. Stamp duties other than duties or fee 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not I 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14, Actionable vrongs, save In so far as 
included in laws with respect to any of the 
matters specified in List T or List II. 

15, Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list, 

lf>. Legal, medical and other professions, 

17, Ifews papers, books and printing presses. 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of lunatic 
and mental deficient?. 

10, Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

21. Boilers, 

22. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 


23, European vagrancy; crimlnaltribcs. 

24, Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
ofany of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25, Fees In respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken In any Court, 

PAIiT II. 

2G. Factories, 

27. Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour; 
provident funds ; employers' liability and work- 
I men's compensation ; health insurance, including 
I invalidity pensions ; old age pensions, 

I 28* UnemplojTnentinsurance, 

! 29. Trade unions ; industrial and labour 

disputes. 

30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of Infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 
plants* 

31* Electricity. 

32. Shipping and navigation on Inland water- 
ways as regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on Inland 
waterways. 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition. 

34. Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

30. Fees in respect of any of the matters 
in this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken fn any Court. / 

An amending Act was passed In 1940 [ intro- 
duced m parliament in 1939 J to make certain 
readjustments found necessary in the operation 
of the 1035 Act. To safeguard provincial ex- 
chequers taxes on mechanical or other road 
vehicles or on the sale or consumption of electri- 
city were added to the provincial list. By an 
amending passed in 1939, it was provided inter 
alia that in the event of a war emergency being 
proclaimed by the Governor- General the Central 
Government may assume executive In addition 
to legislative authority over any field and 
can also with the specific sanction of the 
Governor-General empower Federal officers to 
perform functions ordinarily the concern of 
provincial administrations. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
1019 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors' provinces " were of com- 
paratively minor scope, though considerable 
modifications were made in the relation- 
ship hitherto subsisting between the Pro- 
vincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government of India and the Secretary! 
of State in Council on the other. The Act of 
1935 provides for further extensive changes at 
the centre, but those will only com« info fnro" 
when the Indian States accede to 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the 


established bythe Actof 1919 prevails, subject 
to certain modifications required to bring it 
into harmony with the new conditions in the 
Provinces. One of these changes is the vestins 
of certain responsibilities in the Governor-General 
in his discretion " which means that they are 
left in the charge of the Governor-General as 
distinct from that of the Governor-General in 
Council. The Act of 1935 has also taken the 
relations between the Crown and the States 
lb" juirview of the Governor-General 
i ri ( s . 1 : i ! 1 1 ! i ' ! entrusted them to a new authority 
f’.P* i !!!■■ Majesty's Bepresentative for the 
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exercise of the functions of the Crown in Its 
relations with Indian States (Crown Representa- 
tive for short), The offices of Governor-General 
and Crown Representative are held by the 
same person. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members of the Governor- GenoraVs 
Executive Council (which, however, had the 
far-reaching consequence that a majority of the 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislature. This became, like the 
Legislative Council In a Governor’s province, 
a legislature with all the plenary powers gene- 
rally given to such a body save such as are 
specifically withheld by the terms of the Act. 
It consists of two Chambers, The " Council 
of State” is a body of 68 members, including 
32 elected and 26 nominated, of whom not more 
than 20 might be officials. The ” Indian 
Legislative Assembly ” consists of 141 members, 
of whom 102 are elected. Of the 39 nominated 
members, not fewer than one-third are required to 
be non-officials. The members of the Governor- 
GeneraVs Executive Council have not been 
made ez-officio members of either Chamber, 
but each of them has to be nominated a member 
of one or other Chamber, and can vote only 
in the Chamber of which he is a member. Any 
member of the Executive Council may, however, 
speak in either Chamber. The President of the 
Upper Chamber is appointed by the Governor- 
General. So also, for the first four years after 
the constitution of the Chamber, was the 
President of the Legislative Assembly. But 
after that period the Lower Chamber elected 
Its own President and it elected its own Deputy- 
President from the outset. The normal lifetime 
of each Council of State Is five years, and of each 
Legislative Assembly three years; but either 
Chamber, or both simultaneously, may be 
dissolved at any time by the Governor- General 
who has also the power to extend the lifetime 
of either Chamber in special circumstances. 

Election*— The method of election for 
both Chambers la direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which then existed. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
la on the same model as that which the Act of 
1919 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
except that, ftrtUp, the property qualification 
for voters (and consequently for candidates) is 
higher in order to obtain manageable consti- 
tuencies, and past service with the coloins is 
not per se a qualification for the franchise, and 
secondly, that the constituencies necessarily 
cover a considerably larger area than consti- 
tuencies for the Provincial Council. The 
distribution of seats in both Chambers, and the 
arrangement of constituencies, are on a provin- 
cial basis; that is, a fixed number of the elective 
seats In each Cliamber is assigned to represen- 
tatives of each province and these represent- 
atives arc elected by constituencies covering an 
assigned area of the province. 


The following table shows the original allot- 
ment of the elective seats plus one since added 
for the North-West Frontier Province : — 


Madras 

Bombay • . 

Bengal • • , 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 

Assam « • 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Burma .. 

Delhi 


Legislative Council 
Assembly, State, 

10 B 

10 6 

.17 6 

16 5 

12 ' 4 

12 3 

6 2 

4 1 

1 

4 2 

1 

106 84 


Tlie Government of India Act, 1935, by 
separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma members. 


Till 1937 Berar was represented by nomination. 
After the Commencement of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, the number of elected seats 
both in the Assembly and the Council of State 
have been increased by one and assigned to 
Berar. 

Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council Is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, it 
may be said that the normal area unit In the 
case of the Legislative Assembly Is the Division 
(the technical term for the administrative 
group of districts controlled /by a Divisional 
Commissioner), 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body ol 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select* 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The quallflcatlons for 
candidature for the Indian Le^slative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
mutatis mutandis^ as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in the 2 provinces, 
BO long as the candidate could show that he 
resides somewhere within the province, no 
closer connection with his particular constituency 
was insisted upon. 
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Xhe francMse lor the Council ol State differ s Powers* — The powers and duties of the 

in character from that for the Provincial Council Indian Legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
and the Indian Legislative Assemhiy. The con- little in character within the “central*’ 
cem of the framers of the Act and rules wa^ sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
to secure for the membership of this body a under the same Act within their provincial 
character as closely as possible approximating sphere, and it acquired the same right of voting 
to a "Senate of Elder Statesmen" and thus to supplies for the Central Government But 
constitute a body capable of performing the no direct attempt was made to introduce 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this responsible government at the centre, the step 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a ‘u that direction having been avowedly confined 
high property qualification— adopted as a rough ^o the provinces, and as consequently the 
and ready' method of enfranchising only persons Executive Government of India remained 
with a stake in the country — the rules admit ae responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil- 

qualifications certain personal attributes which *“ent of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
are likely to connote the possession of some Parliament, it followed that the powers conferred 
past administrative experience or a high Governor- General to disregard a decision 

standard of intellectual attainment. Examples Indian Legislature were less restricted 

of these qualifications are past membership similar power of the Provincial 

of either Chamber of the Legislature as /now Governor ; that is to say, they covered the whole 
constituted, or of Its predecessor, or of the Pro- not confined in their application 

vlncial Legislature, the holdihg of high office In certain categories of subjects, 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 

corporations), membership ol the governing The new provisions, made in the Government 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles of India Act, 1935, affecting the Government 
conferred In recognition of Indian clasBloal of India, were described In an earlier part of this 
earning and Utexature^ chapter.. 

THE INDIA OFFICE, 

The Act of 1919 made no structural of officers in Europe, etc. Concurrently with 
changes in the role of the India Office in this change, it became possible to defray from 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
alterations were effected in the number State and of the Parliamentary Under. Secretary, 
and tenure of office of the members of and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some Office staff and general maintenance which was 
relaxations were made in the statutory attributable to the exercise of Its administrative 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure as distinct from purely agency functions, 
and that of the Office In general. But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time The Act of ly35 provides for the appointment 
went on had a material effect on the activities by the Secretary of State of not less than eight 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India (reduced to five by a subsequent amendment) 
was appointed for the purpose of taking nor more than twelve persons (between three and 
over, ns the direct agent of the Government six after the establishment of federation) W’hose 
of India, that portion of India Office functions duty it shall be to advise him on any matter 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct relating to India on w'hich he may desire their 
from administrative supervision and control, advice. It also prescribes that thcsalary of the 
His functions relate mainly to the control of Secretary of State and the expenses of his Uc- 
Indlan Government Trade Commissioners in partmentsliall he paid out of monies provided by 
Europe and America ; arrautrements in connec- Parliament (Under I’cderation). The Governor- 
t Ion with exhibitions and fairs outside India; Genera! is given in his sphere of rcsponeihlUty 
sale and distribution of Central Government reserve powers corresponding witli those already 
publications; representation of India on Inter- mentioned ns being vested in the GovernoTS of 
Empire Organisations and at Conferences; Provinces in theirs and in respect of them he 
relief and repatriation of destitute Indians ; is made responsible through the Secretary of 
purchase of stores outside India : provision of State to I’arliament. Until the establishment 
educational and study facilities for Indian of Eedcratlon, the Secretary of State contlmies 
students and Government officials on leave or to exercise control both over the Governor- 
deputation : recruitment of persons for special General in Council and the Governor-Genera! in 
ponts; and payment of leave salary and pensions respect of his personal power. 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the members of the portfolios of ^Va^ ; rinance ; Home ; Indiw- 
hls Executive Council arc, under the Govern- tries and Supplies ; Commonwealth lUIations ; 
ment of India Act 1019 ns continued by the Act Law ; Commerce ; Information and Arts ; IVnr 
of 103.">, pending the establishment of rcdcralion, Transport; Posts and Air (Civil Aviation); 
appointed by the Crown. Ko limit of time is Education, Health and Agriculture; Labour; 
specified for their tenure of office, hub custom 1 rood; Planning and Ucvclopninit. A« a 
has fixed it at five years. During the war, the ‘result of di-eu?';ions beriveen the British Cabinet 
mcmbcrsliip of the Executive Council was I whlclt vLited India in 194C, and tin* 

Increased to 15. The members held charge of i principal Indian political parties, an Interim 
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Goveninicnt at the centre, ^vas formed, first with 
Congress j^articii^ation only, but subsequently 
as a Congress-League coalition. The port- 
folios arc External Affairs, Home, Broadcasting 
and Information, Food and Agriculture, 
Industries and Supplies, Conununi cations 
and War Transport, Labour. Commerce, Mnaucc, 
Defence, Education, Hcaltli and Arts, Posts 
and Air, and Works, Mines and Power. This 
Council lias formed preliminary to the drafting 
of a new Constitution by a Constituent Assembly. 
The Commerce Department deals generally 
with commerce, tarifl's, coinjiany law, insurance 
and acturial work, and with blue water shipping. 
The Department of Communications and War 
Transport deals with post and telegraphs, 
civil aviation, meteorology, roads, Ports, 
Inland mivigation, Eailvays, Petrol rationing, 
eto. The Department of Labour deals with 
labour subjects. In addition it assumes res- 
ponsibhity for labour in docks and for the 
administration of certain statutes affecting labour 
on the railways. It deals also with public I 
works and irrigation, mines, technical education ! 
so far as that concerns industry, printing aud^ 
stationery and various items of safety legislation I 
and administration. Ecclesiastical affairs are 
placed under the Defence Department. 

Dntil the formation of the Interim Govern- 
ment, the Viceroy had been in charge of External 
Affairs, and the Commander-in-Chief in practice 
always a member of the BKCcuttve Council 
in charge of Defence. But these portfolios 
are now held by Civilian :Members of the Interim 
Government. The Council may assemble at 
any place in India which the Governor- General 
appoints. In piaetice it meets only in Delhi 
and Simla except for a meeting or two in Calcutta i 
after Christmas, when the Viceroy is usually' 
in residence in the Bengal Capital, I 

In regard to his ovrn Department each Mem- 1 
her o! Council Is largely in the position oi 
n Minister of State, and has the final | 
In ordinary departmental matterB. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter In which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Provincial Government 


must ordinarily bo referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter origlaating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and la the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is 
referred to the* Viceroy. The Members of 
Council meet more or less frequently as a 
Cabinet to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desiteB to put before them; or which a 
member who hag been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
Important questions are decided at meetings of 
the Executive Council. If there is a difference 
of opinion in the Council the decision of the 
majority ordinarily prevails, but the Viceroy 
can over-rule a majority if he considers that 
the matter is of such grave importance as to 
justify such a step. Eacli departmental office is 
in charge of a Secretary, whose position 
corresponds to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom ; hut 
; with these differences— that the Secretary is 
: pr esent though he does not speak at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
arc discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him all 
matters of importance arising in his Depart- 
ment ; that he has the right of bringing to the 
Viceroy’s notice any case in which he considers 
that the Viceroy’s concurrence should be obtained 
to action proposed by the Departmental Member 
of Council ; and that his tenure of office is 
normally limited to a term of five years. These 
powers and functions in relation to the Viceroy 
of the Secretaries are now souglff to be ended 
on the formation of the Interim Government 
; and are at present practically in abeyance. The 
I Secretaries have under them Joint, Deputy, 
i Under and Assistant Secretaries, together with 
I the ordinary clerical establishments. The 
i Secretaries and subordinate officers are often, 

! though by no means exchtsively, members of 
1 tiie Indian Civil Service, The Government of 
India has no Civil Service of its oum as distinct 
from that of the Provincial Governments, and 
officers scr\ing under the Government of India 
are borrowed from the Provinces, or, In the case 
of specialists, recruited direct on contract. 
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The sccdB of the Govcrninent of India Act, 
\vhicli was placed on ttio Statute liooV: In 1935, 
wore sown ub far back ns in the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Hound Table Conference met 
In Ix>ndon for the flrBt time, Three Gcnslonn 
of the conference were held, and It concluded 
on December 2'1, 1032. Some inonthn later 
the BrUIfih Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution baswl 
on the largest measure of agreement rcarhc<l 
at the three Gcsslons of the Ilound Table Con- 
ference. These proj>oPalB were embodied In a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee submitted Us report in October 
1934. Based on tbo rcoomincndatlotis of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 

S resented to Parliament In January, 1035, The 
dll has since become law with a few changes In 
Its passage through Parliament. 

Federation. — The Act proposed to act up a 
Federation with limited responsibility at the 
Centre, and provide for autonomy to the 
cloven provinces composing British India, 

Formally Inaugurated In April 1937, the 
provincial part of the new constitution functioned 
for about two and a half years with a fair 
amount of smoothness, hut at the end of that 
period it broke down in seven out of the eleven 
provinces by the refusal of the party in power 
to carry on the work of Government. There- 
upon the Governors of those provinces assumed 
solo charge of the Administration aided by 
Advisers responsible to him. The constitution 
remained virtually suspended In those provinces. 
Subsequently, however, successful efforts were 
made to form stable ministries and today 
provincial autonomy is In foicc in all the 
eleven provinces. 

The federal part of the constitution could 
not be Inaugurated according to plan owing to 
diverse factors — the dlfllcultlcs experienced by 
the Princes in acceding to Federation except 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions, the 
Internal, political and communal differences in 
British India and, above all, by the declaration 
of war which militated against any major 
changes in the governmental machinery at 
the centre. 

Suspension of the Federal idea. — The Viceroy 
openly announced that steps tor the enforce- 
ment of the federal part of the constitu- 
tion Tvould remain suspended, although he also 
expressed the hope that conditions, internal as 
well as external, would so settle down as to per- 
mit of a reconsideration of the position at an early 
date. Apart from the war situation, which pre- 
cludes any major undertaking relating to the 
Indian constitution, the steadily deteriorating 
internal political controversies have pushed Into 
the background measures for the revival of the 
Federation envisaged by the Government of 
India Act. Indeed, present trends indicate that 
the 1935 Federation is virtually dead. There 
seems little prospect of a resurrection of the fe- 
deral ideal of the Round Table Conference. The 
very principles underlying the structure of the 
Central Governmont—and even the Provincial 


(hjv< rninent*'. — have be^n challenged. Wide- 
spread and Influential demands !ia\'c f»tcn made 
for an examination de noto of the entire consUtu- 
tlouiil ami have b^cu 

ivgrf rd to. A Con*itltu»Tit A^^^mbly to framf‘ a 
n‘‘w (’oM^tltulion for India likclv to 
Hhnrtly. 

Provincial Govcmmcnlj,*-“The Provincial 
CoinlUutlon was su‘<pcndcd In FC%en out of 
1'If‘ven provincc.j as the Indirect icaiilt of the 
u nr— the poimlar MlnMrlci In those provinces 
having rr,4gnfHl on an l''suo somewhat connected 
uUh tlio uar and rendered the formation of 
other ^linUtrlcs in their places Iinpo^ffblc 
owing to the numerical di'^poiltlon of the party 
strength. The constitution was restored In 
one of the provlncas, namely, Orl*<a, In the 
autumn of 1U4I, thanks to the successful efforts 
of tlio Oppo'dtfon to wean away certain mcml)»'rs 
from the ob«5trcp<TOU3 majority party. This 
Ministry fell In 1914 and the Governor w.a? 
once again forced It o take over the ad ministration - 
A^'^am faded out of the picture during Christmas 
week in 1941. Poll owing the resignation of one 
of his principal supporters In the Cabinet, the 
Premier of Assam resigned and the Governor, 
tlndlng lb impossible to form a stable Ministry, 
took over the reins of administration by Invoking 
section 03 of the Government of India Act, 
Bight months later the same Premier succeeded 
forming a Coalition Ministrv' and obtaining 
adequate support for It, The constitution has 
again been funcUonlnu in Assam since August, 
1942. Similarly in 1915 a ^linlstry was formed 
in the North-Western Frontier Province, 
where, too. the operation of section 93 of the 
Act was abrogated. Bengal, which had had a 
fairly good run of provincial autonomy, came 
under a cloud in 1944 avhen consequent on the 
failure of the Ministry to command the con- 
fidence of the legislature, the Governor applied 
section 03 to the province, Sobsequont to 
General elections held in the cold weather of 
1045-40, ministerial Governmeub has now been 
restored in all the Provinces. 

Amendments to the Act. — One of tlic 
changes made in recent years tvas cfTcctcd 
by an alteration in the King-Emperor's 
Instrument of Instructions to the Governor- 
General. By virtue of the change thus 
effected the Governor- General is freed from 
the necessity of submitting for the signi- 
fication *of the Crown's pleasure any measure 
involving certain special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General. It has been laid down that 
the Governor- General need not so submit any 
measure or measures if he is satisfied that condi- 
i tions created by the wr have rendered it impos- 
sible or inexpedient to do so. 

Similarly, in order to provide against possible 
constitutional complications that may arise from 
an interruption of communications between Great 
Britain and India, it has been laid down by 
amendments to the Government of India Act of 
1935, passed by Parliament, that the Governor- 
General should have the power of making ap- 
pointments to, and removal from, any office in 
India which under the original Act is exercisahle 
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by Ills Majesty* The amondment also autl;or-f 
ises the Governor-General to enact by not! flea- 
tiona in the Gazette of India provisions Tvhieli 
conldbe made by Orders in Council, The same 
Act removed the limited duration of six months 
which normally applies to Ordinances made by 
the Governor-Gcnonil. These provisions have 
become inapplicable from the 1st April 1040, 

In the summer of 1914 His Sfajesty’s Govern- 
lacnt initiated some jniorc changes in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. The amend- 
ing bill sought, liowcvcr, to make only certain 
minor technical adjustments in such matters 
as rotation of retirement of judges of High 
Courts and transfer of judges from one High 
Court to another. It permitted the Secretary 
of State for India to have a smaller number 
of Advisers than that laid down in the original 
Act. A further provision enabled the Viceroy 
and the Commander-iu-Chief to go to England 
on leave more frequently than once in five 
years as provided for in the existing Act. 
Another clause dealt with the periodical renewal 
of the Upper House (in provinces ’vviijcii Ijave 
a second chamber) wliich arc permanent bodies 
renewable by one-third every three years. 
As the suspension of elections in Section 93 
provinces would put the periodical renewal 
of the upper chambers out of gear, the amending 
clause treated the provisions of Section 93 
as non-existent in this behalf, so that the one- 1 
third renewal in the Upper House could take' 
place in proper sequence, Tlus ^YaB done by 
extending the period of office of membetB 
of Legislative Councils in Section 93 provinces 
by the period tor which Section 93 proclamations 
are in force plus on additional period up to 
12 months to enable elections to be held at 
a suitable time in the ycar^ 

AUachxncDt of States. — In order to 
validate a scheme of attacliing the smaller 
Indian States to bigger States, to ensure better 
administrative facilities, Parliameut in the 
spring of 1944 enacted a mcasiure w’hich marks 
a departure from some of the provision of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Eor an 
understanding of the implications of this 
measure see chapter on " Cliamher of Princes.*’ 
The measure wns called the India (Attachment 
of States) Act of 1944, Here is its text: — 

1. At the instance, or wdth the consent! 
of His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of functions of the Crown in its relations with i 
Indian States, any Indian State not mentioned 
in divisions I to XVI of the table of seats 
appended to part 2 of the Pirst Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, 1935 (as in force 
at the passing of this Act), may be attached 
to any other Indian State and in connection 
with the attachment, provision may be made 
for : — 

(а) The exercise by, or transfer to Courts 
and officers of the second mentioned Indian 
State, with or without limitations or conditions, 
of any powers or jurisdiction in or in relation to 
the first mentioned State which were or could 
have been exercised by or on behalf of the 
Crown therein before attachment. 

(б) The relinquishment, as a consequence 
of attachment, of any such powers or jurisdiction 
of the Crown as aforesaid ; and 


(e) Tlie transfer of cases pending at the date 
of attacliment before courts or officers of the 
Croum, and this sub-section shall have effect 
notwithstanding anything in the Eoteign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1890, the Government of 
India Act of 1935, any other Act for the time 
being in force, or any Letters Patent, Orders in 
Council, or other instruments. 

2, This section shall be deemed alw^ays to 
have had effect. Provided that His Majesty’s 
Representative for the exercise of the functions 
of the Crown in its relations with Indian States 
may give such directions, if any, as he thinks 
proper for rendering valid or laAvful anything 
done or omitted before the passing of this Act 
which would be invalid or unlandul by virtue 
of the provisions of tliis sub-section. 

3. The Act may be cited as the India (Attach- 
ment of States) Act, 1944. 

In March 1945 Parliament amended the 
Constitution Act to enable the I.egislatures in 
India to authorise the Imposition of estate' 
dvity and provided for the manner in which the 
proceeds were to be distributed. 

In October of the same year Parliament passed 
an Act to remedy the anomalous situation in 
\Yhich persons who had been on war service lost 
their voting rights in some cases by failing to 
retain their ” residential qualification/’ 

In Pebruary 1046 an amending Act authorised 
the Central Legislature, when a Proclamation of 
emergency under section 102 of the Constitution 
Act is in force, to make laws upon matters ^yhich 
are not included iu any of the Legislative Lists. 

In March of the same year an Act was passed 
by which the piovision that there should be 
three Service Members iu the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and one Member with stated legal 
qualifications, was removed. This was to enable 
a " political Goverumeut to be formed at the 
Centre made up entirely of non-officials. 

By this time the war was over and it was pro- 
posed to revoke the Proclamation of emergency 
under section 104. But the Centre would then 
have lost thCir war-time powers in matters which 
noriually fall within the Provincial sphere. As 
the economic dislocation created by the wax still 
persisted, it was desired that, in the interests of 
a smooth transition from the conditions of war 
to those of peace, the emergency powers of the 
Centre in regard to certain matters should coun- 
tinue for some time more. The Parliamentary 
Act referred to above accordingly continued 
temporarily for a maximum period of 6 years 
certain powers in respect of foodstuffs and some 
substances essential for the civil population 
such as paper, textiles, iron and steel, etc.; 
unemployment among war-workers; and the 
requisitioning of land and buildings. 

Federal Part. — ^The Federation Yvhich the 
Act, as it stands, provides differs from those 
in other parts of the world because its units 
are not homogeneous. The Indian States 
differ uldely from the British India Provinces. 
These complications react upon the constitution. 

; As Sir Samuel Hoare said In the House 
of Commons “they react, for instance, upon 
i the provjBions as to how the federation is 
to bo formed, for it is obvious that the Princes 
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voluntary only r nt th^h 

own %oUtk>n. 'il.^y rt-nct iUf^ 

kln<l of rxccntlvc» nui\ Ihr l.hnl <,( 
tint In ^ropo’Mk <^Ach hjtlo of th^ f* 
obviously <i(i:nTi‘nn>! nflrrpntf' rr | rr*rni!\tU'f 
l>otb in tbf' f^ovi^rntonnl anti In 
IfglitlattUf*. Tht-y rr.ict ayrtln nt'on Ib.^ 
between tin i«o t Intub'^rj^, tb** ivlnrt^ 

from the nr?tt attachlnc! the 
IrniK^rtanrrtotln CJninlnr^ h'ivirn’e^pm 
Tljcy react, further. ui»^)n thr ibt of 
f nbjcctp, tin Vfliicc=^ nytxUx rlPhUy hiM'Uiiy thM, 
apart from tin function’? of UoCuniJoni rh.hh 
they nirrcinler to lln^ rHrration. llnr^ fljonlJ 
he no IntiTfercnr^ in ♦lu’lr Int^rrnl r rrrjjj-r.iy, 
Tln’n foinpUciilorn main- a formMabh* 11- 1 of 
dinkuUics/* 

Federal ExccutUe. — Tin Act i}pa IV kral 

Exeniti\c fhulivr to rMpirnlbk » xz-enthr^ 
In other fcderatlnn!' of tin Ihr^dr^’. *Ih^ wbf*k 
executive ]K>wer of tin Tolrrall U Cfinf'*?mJ 
on the (JovcrnorThunral, and lih MinM^rr are 
appoint tM to “ahl and ad^l^*'** hUn at. 1 h«>! ! 
olhcc dnrinr: hi? pJ/^x^nre. 'iln 'Iinl try *‘!nU 
con<)blof rM r?om In v.hoin tin In.d-Kinrc h%*’ 
conlldcncc and tin (foxcrinr-Ocurral ‘bxH 
dlBinl^B th< m wlnn tlu’y lo'^i tl*:*t coni. It-nc^, 

' Govcmor-Gencral : special powers c *n* 

int. licnvevcr, x\lth InnninUm r-urtltut oi,^ 
the Govrrnur-Ckin ral of India k idvi rj ri'*chi 
power? by the Art. In the fir.'' I pktr tin 
Bcpartmrnts of Torckn Adair*, Ikrt 'in. 
tlcal Affair? and l>ofcnro are **r«^erxrr' and 
will he arlmlnktered by him throuL'h tin 
npcncy of coun^^Ulor^ ; In tin re^ond pUt<^. 
in all otlnr drparlnnnti' ho may net In critaln 
cabrx and for certain purj^j (? olh'.rukr than 
on hU inlni''t(T>' advice. 

The Art impose? Upon him special re'^pon* 
bihilitfcs for; 

(fl) The prevention of any pravc menace U> 
the peace or trampdUlty of India or 
any part thereof. 

(b) The safepuardinn of the financial stahUlty 
and crc<Ht of the Tcticral Oovornment* 

(e) Tiic Fafepnnrdinp of the Upltlmafr 
intcrcstfi of the minorities. 

id) The Ecciirinp to, and to the dependent^ 
of, persons who arc or liaa*c been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safeguard' 
Ing of their legitimate Interests. 

(e) 'The prevention of discrimination. 

(/) The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Uurmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment. 

(^) The protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof. 

(h) The securing that the duo discharge of 
his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to act in his discretion, 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
couTCs of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 


o/ liulul Act, 1055 , 

TJif IVt^rfrtl nTuf r. ‘"It.- t<'?xt fy'.’l'sJ X* 

turr • j f I * thi' < *i f f 

an'l ih-^ I AM<^,bly, Th*' ! 

S:'^att* wlUc ofT. >l Jr.#*rtbxa rffTf^^n* 
t\tl‘»rM rtl.r Jr tf. fiAP ? »Alriaj,ir,f It'* 

yi*^ rr irfiti.* I* r t It hx by th^ 

P'T.j k, (it fit viH t-* by th** 

in hi* ju. 1 b** rri+yncU 

i’-bxt** Is to a t*dy **uh t* 

provhh;fi ihxt A ibsrd ft IM 
rriU'- r^rry thirl jrxr, ff pr *-nl3itWr» 

of r.rlthh lalix a*** to I rh''*'‘'j on a 
cotn'.iUr.xl Ia'U, whJk of tb^ hta' h. 

wjjj b«- ill ly th" rf th* 

rnnc'-rt.'^i In th"* rrtxtWc 

fSkti 1 ltaj;v<);tA*5r.f oj th^ ( Xvr 

rtx i i' t f*a.- r" ifU*" / f *•/ fA; ttii- n of 

/nJUrt Ail/ r/ * Cf 5U!f> 

Th^ IV A^*^t'i\Ay ^trUi mnilrt r* r, ;>t 

tlv-n r.;iS rf th** kd’-rxtlng 

fndUn hr\U% and of cr'o of 

hfjtUh Inhx 1 by t?^ r;nvjr.'‘ixl 

4 - 'by th** t of th- 

PfoxJr, *xl 1.1 ;*kUti.:5ri vL^trxe? tL^rc ar^' 

Tb“ }'i krxl A***'mUy k to cor/Jr":' f:)r five 
\r\Z!> {run lb* ap:»>lnvd fu ib*lr ttV 

aftr? tb^' 01 j ^ration of x^hkh U will 
di?"oU(’d. Xb- dis*:ibui*.xn of l.^rt will 

on a cnmmttr.xl bx.’'!*!, Th*i<, th'’ Hindu* 
!diLihm and bb.h will f.lkd by th‘‘ 

rcpre^'*ntaliv*‘? of eomrnunltk* In the 

l’ro\|ndal A"**mbUrx voting r^piritely f.)r a 
prr?crH-»*d n':ml'>r of comnum>i Pc* 

prcj^-d xvUl have r’"prr**i-ntaUon from 

.nrnoug th** Hindu •''atsf. IViltb? the7^^ thre*^ 
main ptimp-i, Karoiw'tn?, An^b-Tcdlans, Indian 
Chrir'Man*?. rrj>rcj!*:ntathcs of comm^rc?' and 
In lu5tr>', laadrioMcr?, r<»prvHntathe? vt labour 
and women will have r^ats. ( tJ*U at thf 
r*id of fA{» J*>t fA* <• 0 / 

Ihf /?rtb‘tA JnJtan A:tI/o/ fA'» pfSercl 

An ** annual financial etatemrnt ** 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure o; 
the rederation in re.*?j>rct of evera* financial 
will be laid before both Cham be ra of the iVdt ral 
I>;gtpl:\ture. The estimates of expenditure \uU 
siiow reparately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenue- of the 
Federation; nnd the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from the 
revenues of the Federation. Ttems falling under 
the former category* will not be submitted to 
the vote of the legislature. With o view to the 
observance of the wclbrccognbod principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of. taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should bo made otherwise than on the 
responsibility of the Executive, Itls provided In 
the Act that no demand for a grant Is to be 
made unless recommended by the Govemor- 
Goncral. 

The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make laws upon any 
subject treated as concurrent ’* ; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
the provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Govomor-Goneral and hai 
received his assent. 
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The foregoing la a doscaiption of the framework 
of the Indian Pcdcralion as laid dowm in the 
Govcrnihcnt of India Act. ^Vhcn half of the ' 
Indian States, arc the basis of population and of! 
representation in the Upper Federal Chamber,! 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parlia*; 
ment ha\c presented an address to His Majesty 
nravinj that the Federation may bo broucht 
into existence, a Hoyal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 

New Provinces created by the Act. — 
The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units inchrding two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet, and the need for a strong Central 
Oovemment presented some very difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. TIio allocation of sources of taxation 
and the Bcttlomont of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All-India responsibilities was the 
main problem. To securo a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niomeyer was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume. 

The Government of India Act also establtshes 
a Statutory Hailway authority which will take 
over the executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways coming 
Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
The powers which the Governor-General possesses 
of taking action In virtue of special responsibilities 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Bailway 
authority. 

The Federal Court. — Under the Act a 
Federal Court is to be established which 
will consist of a Chief Justice of India 
and such number of other Judges as His 
Majesty may deem necessary. The Federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi. It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
the latter for appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court. 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to wffiich bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions. 

Provincial Constitutions* — As far as the 1 
provincial part of the Act is concerned, there i 
are eleven Governors’ provinces, namely, Madras, > 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N. W. F. Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Council 
to create, it deemed necessary, a new Province, 


Increase or 'diminish the area of any Province 
or alter the boundaries of any Province. The 
Provincial Executive is similar to that of 
the Federation In form. 

In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there 
are the following Chief Commisaioners’ 
Provinces: British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, (the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands whicli arc now under Japanese occu- 
pation) the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners* Provinces as 
may be created under the Act rvhioh will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to bo appointed 
by 1dm. 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
the Legislative . Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others have only one 
Chamber, the Legislative Assembly. Eepresen- 
tation in the Legislative Assembly Is by 
Boparato electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25» 
1932, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats are reserved to 
thoDepressed Classes. The life of the Provincial 
Legislatures is the same as that of the Federal. 

In provinces with bi-cameral legislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation due to the temporary majority nf 
any party. But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House. 

While there are no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly — all members 
of the Louver House are elected — the Governor 
has the right to till some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists. {Sec 
tables at the end of this Chapter for the 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
Provincial Assemblies,) 

Franchise. — The constitution sets out the 
qualifications of electors. There are certain 
provisions of a general nature applicable to all 
Provinces w'hlle particular Provinces are dealt 
with separately. In some cases the payment of 
local taxes and in other cases the payment of 
land revenue is the main qualification. The new 
constitution has extended the existing franchise 
so as 'to enfranchise about 10 per cent, of the total 
population of British India. The Acts of 1915 and 
1919 provided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent, of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 women voters 
a« compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1916 and 1919. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Cfiasses, for industrial labour 'and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
small cultivators^ urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 

Powers of Provincial Governments. — 
Under the old constitution the Provinces had 
no original or independent powers. The local 
Governments were under the superintendence, 
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direction ntul control of llm OoYfrnor•Ofn^rft^ 
lU'Councll find th<> yeerrtary of Slat/j for India. 
Thoflrstftiep ^'htch thn nevv ron<^tHulfon timk 
vra« to male provlncm ^vUti lndppf^d^^c^' 
of Ih^lr own nnd to nunl^n to a frrinln 
exclusive Bliarc of th" ncUviilcB of Oovernmrnt. 
All auljJcclR bnvo be^'n tranBlrrrfd to lb'’ 
control of tbo IcKlslnturc. Tb^ BUbj^'Cta vrbldi 
are cJaiBlflcd an provincial me an Indicated 
above, cxclufively ucalt with by the rfo\lnclat 
Government which have yKjwcr to make 
lawB for peace and nood F;o\rrimi^nt, Tb'-rc 
are no more " reterved ** ’nubjcclfl. All 
Bubjecis arc " transferred/' Th'’ admlnUlTA* 
Uon of all these Bubjects have from ih» 

bureaucracy to the control of MlnlRlers restvmti. 
ble to Ibo IcRlalature. Such fubj<‘ciii IricJudc 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, ajrrIcuUurc, 
forests, land revenue, excite, tolls, unrmploy* 
roent nnd certain classrs of taxation. 

Generally the Ministers are entruited with 
the ndmlnlstratlon of th^lr own dspartm^nls. 
Under tbo old const Ujil Ion thf’y were merely 
advlEcrs of tbo Governor* Under the new 
Constitution they arc clTcctlve fircutlvcs 
Only In those spheres where th<^ Governor 
retains a special responsibility do^t be have the 


tIkUI to ae* ind^Kudently of tb'i Min titers should 
Ir dlfl^’f (xuu\ In addi'l'^fi th-'t*- 

ar»’ n b'W rtutirr^, <>*1*11 tit*' r.f 

Mbibt#?', In rdd bib" tt “ 

to ccrrM"" bb* db lij tl*.^'*** 
b^ h rm' tddl**' I to <'e)f,?tdt it. - MlnitVfi alt, 
lUil tinrnnbj f>*"rj-bif t afr t o' ff<*‘Vl'‘'/- 

Ilotb U>e Up;^r and I/>wer Ifouret have 
rowp? to Ir^UUte bt^iUtHn rxe**;', Mor.^y 
liltls Can Inltlvt*"! In tl.^ ntly. 

?lnuld Ib'^rc- a of o^^lnlon 

tb.e two Hotiies wUb regard to a lull th-! Governor 
!u< flower to Cfmvcr.^ a s^v^bn of the 

two Any JUU afT.rtnc 1 by t?ie 

malorliy In Jdnt s^ulon sliAll m Ukss 
to have bt^’n duly p.\<«^d. 

1 Corernor*' Power s — Und^’f t!.^ n^'W ron- 
islUutlon the Goverf:or *lva^ almoit i?.** sam* 
jsi^cl&l TCspmUbUlilfi ft* th^ Oo%err.vr-G^n*?al 
jexcrpt ih'’ on*' rcUtln^lo nnancUlrtablUtyand 
,cTcdU. Tt\^ Governor lut, \%v \ ’I'sndlnr: th” 
^ advlm of h!s MlnUters, pow^r tot^ike whatever 
J action he thinks 0*1 sary for Ih^ du* diichars^ 
Jof bis re^p*)nilbUUy for rr*'«»“rvln3 the 
^ mid tran'juhllly of the Pfovln:»’S.* 

! Tile followin;: Ubb* give tb‘^ itrcnt^th and 
Icoinpo^Ulon of the Federal an I ProvIncUl 
iheviiUtum under tb** new coiutltutlon;— 
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Rcprescnlnlivcs of British India. 


Provinces or Community. 

Total 

scats. 

Genera! 

seats. 

5>ats for 
scheduled 

1 

Sikh 

seats. 

Mintim 

seals. 

IVom '■r/s 
snti. 

1 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

1C 

10 

1 


4 

1 

BcnRal 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

UnltM Provinces . . 

20 

11 

1 


4 

1 

Punjab 

1C 

3 

, , 

4 

8 

1 

nlhnt 

Central Provinces anil 

10 


1 


4 

1 

Berar 

8 

6 

1 


1 


Assam 

& i 

S 



2 


N. W. F, Province - . ! 

5 

1 



4 


Orissa 

0 

4 



I 


Sind 

0 

0 



3 


British Baluchistan 

1 






Delhi 

1 



. - 1 



Ajmer*Morvrara 

1 



•• 1 



CoorR 

I 1 






Anglo-Indians 

I 






Europeans . , 

7 






Indian Christians 

1 2 

HU 

hih 


BH 

hBH 

Total , , 

150 

75 

6 

4 

40 

6 


See Chapter on Brltbh Cabinet Mission for further developments. 
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NoU Tn Bombay aeven of the gcnoml seats are to bo rcscrvcil for Jtaratlma. 

In tho Punjab one of the BanclhoWcrs* scats Is to bo a scat to bo blled by a Tumandn 
In ABsatn and OrlsBa the scats reserved for women aro to bo non-communal scats. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENEBAL OF INDIA. 

HiB Excellency Elcld Marshal The Bight Hon*ble Viscohnt Wavell of Cyrenaica and 
Winchester, g.o.b., g.m.s.i., o.m.o., m.c., 20th October 1948. 

PEBSONAL STAEE OE THE GOVEENOB-GENEEAL. 


Sccrelary to the Qovernor-Gcncral (Pcrsoiial) and 
Private Sccrdart/. — G. E. B. Abell, cj.b., o.b.E., 

l. c.s. 

Pejpniy Private Secretary. — 1. D. Scott, i.o.s. 
Assistant Private Secretary. — Major C. W, B. 
Eankin, m.b.e. 

Assistant Secretary. — W. L. Harrison, m.b.e. 
Military Secretary. — Col, E.H. Currie, 

Dy. Mily. Secy. — ^IMajor C. D. Mackenzie, 
H.B.B., M.o., Seaforth Higldandcrs. 

Assistant jSscrctary M^S.V.^s Office. — E. B. 
Sanger, h.b.e. 

Surgeon. — ^Bt.-Col. H. Williamson, o.b.e., 

m. b.b.s. (Durham), m.k.o.s. (Eng.), M.n.o.r. 
(lond.), p.R.o.S. (Edln.), I.M.S. (Betd.). 

Assistant to Surgeon. — Major P. E. Buckler, 
i.jr.n. (B.a). 

Comptroller of the Household — Major D. H. 
Walker, Black Watch. 

Aidcs-rifc-Canij). — Capt, E.H.M. Eitz Eoy, 
Coldstream Guards ; Capt. J. W. Brooke, 10th 
Hussars ; Capt. J. W. Scott., Grenadier Guards ; 
Capt. F. J. Burnaby- Atkins, Black Watch. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp. — Blsaldar-Major and 
Hony. Capt. Muzaffar fehan, Sardar Bahadur, 
o.Bj., I.A.O.; Bisaldar Sher Mohd. Khan, PAVO 
Cavalry. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp. — Bear Admiral A. 
B. Battray, O.B., c.i.E,, R.i.N., Hony. Naval 
A.n.c.; Major (Hony. lit.-Col.) P. G. Braye, The 
Nagpur Bides, A.r.li) ; Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) F. P. 
O’Connor, v.n., Genl. List. a.f. (i); Lt.-Col. 
(Hony. Col.) W. H. Grice, E.D., A.F. (I), Officer 
Comdg, Calcutta Light Horse; Major (Hony. 
Lt.-Col.) A. A. Campbell, o.b.b., e.b., Officer 
Comdg., East Coast Bn., A.y.(i) ; Lt.-Col. (Hony. 
Col.) L. S. Adlard, A.l.B.o. ; Lt.-Col. (Hony. Coh) 
P. S. Clarke, m.o., v.n., B.B. & C.I. Bly. Begt., 
A.r.(i) ; Lt.-Col, (Hony. Col.) B. B. Fairclough, 
M.O., E.B., Genl. List, A.r. (I) ; Lt.-Col. (Hony. 
Col.) W. A. Bell, B.B., J.B. Genl. List. A.B.ti.) 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) J. P. Baggs, E. D., 
Comdg. The Calcutta andPresidency Bn., a.T'. 
(I) ; Maj. (Hon. Lt.-Col.) D. MacAulay, E. B., 
O.O., Eastern Bengal Bailway Bn. A.p.(i) ; 
Lt.-Col. (Hony, Col.) A. E. Ingledew, B.s.M., 
The Chota Nagpur Begt., A. P. (i). 


Honorary Indian Aides-de-Catnp. — ^V. N. 
Parameswaran Pillai, Slaj.-Genl, in, and 0,0. C., 
Travancoro State Forces ; Syed Ahmed-el-Edroos 
Bahadur, o.i.E., o.B.l., Major-General and 

Coinniaudcr, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Begiilar 
Forces ; Shiv Nath ^lisra, Sardar Bahadur 

0. B.E., o.n.i., Lt.-Col. in and Staff Officer, 
Gwalior State Forees ;Balwanb Singh Sindhu, 
Bahadur, O.B.E., i.S.o., o.B.l., Brig, in, and 
Brigade Commander, Patiala Infantry ; Subedar- 
Major (Hony. Capt.) Dalpat Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur, o.n.L, l.o.sr., M.L.A., late 9fch Jat Bcgi- 
nicnt ; Snbcdar-I^lajor (Hony. Captain) Gulab 
Shah, Sardar Bahadur, O.B.l., late 3/lOth Bahich 
Begiment ; Bisaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) 
Jaffar Hussain, late Governor-GeneraVs Body- 
guard ; Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) 
Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 

M.O., o.B.l., I.B.S.M., late 12th Frontier Force 
Begiment; Bisaldar-Major ( Hony, Capt. )Mehtab 
Singh, late Governor-General's Bodyguard ; 
Bisaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mohammad 
Zaman, Bahadur, o.b.t., late Probyn’s Horse; 
Risaldar-Major and Hony, Captain Muzaffar 
Khan, late Governor-General's Bodyguard; 
Bisaldar Major ( Hony. Capt. ) Lall Singh, 
Sardar Bahadur* M.B.E., O.B.L, late Probyn’s 
Horse ; Bisaldar‘Major (Hony. Capt.) Baghbir 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, K.B.i., o.B.l., I.D.S.M., 

1. A.E. 

Honorary Surgeons. — Col. (T/Biigadlex) H. G. 
Winter, M.o., late e.a.m.c.; Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) 
(L./Brig.) F. Harris, C.B.B., M.c:, M.B., e.a.m.c.; 
Lt.-Col. (T/Col.) G. Moulson, P.E.o.s. (Edin.), 
e.a.m.c,; Col. V. N. Agate, m.b,b.s. (Bom.), 

L. M. (Dub.),i.M.6.; Col. N. Briggs, m.k.o.s. (Eng.), 
li.E.o.P. (Lond.), D.B.H, (Eng.), l.M.s. ; A/Maj.- 
Genl. S. Arnott, c.b.e., d.s.o., m.d., late e.a 

M. O., Brit. Service ; Col. E, Cotter, o.i.E., M.B., 
B.ch. (N.U.I.), D.P.H, (Lond.), l.M.s.; Col. B. A. 
Logan, O.B.E,, m.k.o.s., m.R.O.O.g., i.m.S. ; Col. 
D. Clyde, O.I.E., M.t>. (Glas.), b.p.h. (Eng.), I.M.S.; 
Col. F. C. Chandler, M.O., late E.A.M.C., Brit. 
Service. 

Honorary Civil Surgeons. — Dr. P. Kutum- 
bayya, b.a.,m.d. (Mad.), m.e.o.p. (Lond.): Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Mohd. Abdul Hamid, m.b.b.s. 
(Alld.), M.n. (Luck.), m.e.o.p. (Lond.) ; Dr. 
D, D. Varlava, o.b.E., m.b.b.s. (Bom.), f.r.c. 
S.E.; Bai Bahadur Dr. Prem Nath Dogra, 
M.B.B.S, (Pb,), T.p.n. (Wales). 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT* 


The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Vice- 
President and Member, (External Affairs and 
Commonwealth Relations) . 

The Hon’ble" Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, (Home 
and Information and Broadcasting). 

The Hon'hle Sardar Baldev Singh, (Defence). 

The Hon’ble Dr. Bajendra Prasad, (Food and 
Agriculture). 

The Hon’ble ISIr. Liaquat All Khan, (Finance). 

The Hon'ble Dr. John Matthai, (Industries 
and Supplies). 

The Hon'ble Mr, C. Bajagopalacharl, (Educa- 
tvon and Arts). 


The Hon'ble Mr. Asaf Ali, (Transport and 
Bailway s). 

The Hon'ble Islx. Jagjivan Bam, (Labour). 

The Hon'ble Mr. C, H. Bhabha,. (Works, 
Mines and Power). 

The Hon'ble Mi. 1. 1. Chundrigar, (Commerce), 

The Hon'ble Sir, Ghazanfar Ali Khan, 
(Health). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Abdur Bab Nishtar, (Com- 
munications). 

Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra Nath Mandal, 
(Legislative). 
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SECRETARIAT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


(Peusonai.). 

Secretary to the Gournor-Qcncral {Personal), 
G. E. B. Abell, O.B.E., I.O.8. 

BVh Private Secretary ^ I. D, Scott, I.e.s. 

Aest, Private Secretary ^ Major 0. W, B. Bnnbin, 
M.B.E. 

AssU, iS'ccrctery, ^y. L. Harrison, M.n.E. 


(Public) 

Secretary^ Y. A. Oorll)olc. O.s.E, ai.i:., l.C.8. 
Under Secretary ^ C, P. Scott, r.c.s. 

(REFORMS). 

Reform.^ Commissioner, Rao Bahadur V. P. 

Mcnon, o.b.i., o.i.e. 
jD;/. Sccy», E. C, Gayncr, zr.n.E. 
t/ridcr Secretary, 0. Oancaan, 

AssU. Secretary, P, S. Subramanlan. 


CABINET SECRETARIAT. 


Secretary, Sir Eric Coates, o.s.l., c.l.E,, I.o.B. 
Joint Secretary, H, M. Patel, O.I.E., l.C.S. 
EstaUUhimnt Officer, Sir Alan Lloyd, o.S.l., c.l.E. 
Deputy Secretary {Military), Brig, H. L. 
wyndham, u.e.o. 

Deputy Secretary {Civil), Osman Ali, I.e.s. 

Under Secretary {Civil), Wazir Ali. 


Under Secretaries (il/i7t/ar;/), Maj. G. G. Bewoor 
and Maj. 1^. B. O. Tugwcll. 

AsslL Secretary, E. C. Bonoghuc. 

TT. A. C. (I) Staff Officer, 8/COmdr. G. G. Carroll. 

Supdis.y Bal Sahib Burga Pershad Mathur and 
llarl Krishna Tandon. 


SECRETARIAT. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

Mcmbcr'in'Chargc, The Hon’blc Mr, C, Raja- 
gopalachari. 

Secretary, Sir John Sargent, c.l.E., M.A., r.Litt. 
Deputy Secretary, Br. B. M. Sen, O.B.E., M.A., 
ph.B. 

Deputy Educational Advisers, Aslifaque Hussain, 
B.A. (Oxon.), Bar^at-Law ; Br. B. K. Byram, 
M.A., Ph.B.; Br. S. R. Sen Gupta, b.Sc., rh.B,, 
A.M.r.E. 

Officer on special Duly, Mrs, K. Talmni, B.A., 
T.B. (Lond.), 

Assistant Secretaries, Ram Lai, si.A. ; H. S. 
Verma ; Som Batt. 

Secretary, University Grants Committee, Br, P. 

Nurasimhayya, m.a., PU.d. 

AsfiCsiani Educational Advisers, Br. Akhtar 
Husain, B.Litt.; Br. A. M. B'Rozatio, M.sc., 
Ph.B. ; Br. Iindad Hussain, M.A., rh.B. ; 
G. K. Chandiraimuii, B.E., A.M.I.E. (India) : 
A. M. Ashraf, M.A. 

Private Secy, to the lion. Member, Br. M. H. 

Rolmian, B.A. (Hons.), D. Litt. 

Education Officers, Mrs, Prema Johari, M.A., 
li.T., P.D. ; Miss Dorothy Bose, M.A, (Lond.) ; 
K, P. Lukosc, M.A., (Oxon.) ; Br. H, S. Junan- 
kar, M.A., Ph.t).; K. L, Joshl, m.a,; P, Gangulec, 
M.A. ; Br. G. F. Lakhani, b.a., Ph.n. ; K. B. 
Krishna Rao, B.A., B.E., M.I.E. ; B. S, Kesavan, 
M.A. (Lond.) 

Personal Asst, Secy,, T. S. Krislma Moorthy, 
M.sc. 

Assistant Education Officers, Nauhria Ram, M.A.; 
Abdul Qaiyum, M.A.; Muzamil AR, M.A.; B. B. 
Sen, M.sc.; S. P. Dutta, B.Mech.; D. K, 
Hingorani, M.A., t.I)., Rai Sahib Thakar Bas 
Siudhwani ; S. A. Rizavi, B.A. (Hons.). 
Superintendents, Dilawar Hassan, B.A.; S. M. 
Lai, B.A. ; T. S. Krishna Moorthy, M.sc. ; B. K. 
Bhardwaj, B.A.; T. S. Bhatia, B.A. (Hons.) ; 
K. Sankaran, B.A, (Hons.). 

Aeckeologioaii Survey. 

Director General, Br. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler 
M.C., B.Litt. 

Joint Director General, Dr. N. P. Chakravatty, 
OJB.E. 

Deputy Director General, H# L. Srivaatava/ 


Imperial Record Bepartsiejtt. 

Director of Archives, Dr. S. K, Sen, 3r.A., rh.D„ 
B.Litt. (Oxon,). 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Khan Bahadur K. 
il. Asadullah. 

Delhi PoLrrnaiixic. 

Principal, R. 0. P. S, Fairbairn, B.Sc. (Glas.), 
A.R.T.O., A.M.I.E. Mech. E., A.M.I.K 

AKTIIROPOLOaiOAL SURVEY. 

Director, Anthropoloylcal Survey of India and 
Anthropological AdeiVr to the Govt, of India 
(ct-officio), Br. B. S. Guha, m.a., A.M., rh.B., 
r.R.s.B. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Membrr-in^Charge, The Hon’blc Mr. Ghazanfar 
All Khan. 

Secretary, S, H. Y. Oulsnam, C.S.I., c.l.E., M.C., 

1.0. s. 

Deputy Secretaries, P. Madliava Menon, M.B.E., 

1.0. B. ; Prem Krishen, I.o.s. 

Under Secretary, R. E. Isar, I.O.S. 

Assistant Secretaries, Khan Sahib Kazir-ul- 
Hasan ; Sardor Harbans Singh. 
Superintendents, P. S. Boraswanil ; M. R^ Koth- 
andaraiuan ; S. Bevanath ; M. Eazal Moham- 
mad ; Krishna Bihari ; H. D. Ganguli ; Ram 
Sarup Garg. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Membcr4n-Chargc, The Hon’ble Br.* Rajendra 
Prasad. 

Secretary, Sir P. M. Kharegat, o.i.E., I.O.S. 

Joint Secretaries, S. M. Bhar, o.i.E., I.o.s.; 

R. A. Gopalaswami, o.b.e., i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretaries, S. M. Srivastava, I.O.S.; 
Aziz Ahmad, o.b.e., I.o.s. 

Under Secretaries, H. 0. Shaxma, B.A. (Oxon); 

S. S. Haider, B.A. (Hons.) 

Assistant Secretaries, Sardar Sahib Saxdar Sujan 
Singh Bedi, m.a.; S. K. Ghose, M.A., A. 
Bery, b.a. 
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SupcriniendcnfSj J. V. A. NehemiMi, M.A.; 
S. D. Udhriliu ; Q, i\[. Y. Aclhami, B.sc. ; 
Vas Dev, b.a. ; Nazir Ahmad, M.so., T. D. 
Khanna, B.A., Lir.B.; Khau Sahib Nur jroham- 1 
mad Khan ; B. S. Bamdas, B.A. ; A. B. Slathnr, { 
B.Sc.; S. L. Gulaty. • I 

Irrigation Adviser, Sir AVilliam Stampe, CJ.B‘. 
Agricultural Development Commibsioncr, D. B. 
Sethi, O.I.E., i.A.s. 

Fisheries Development Adviser, Dr. Balni Prashad, 
B.SC, (Edia.), P.R.S.C., r.L.s., r.z.s., o.b.b. 
Dairy Development Adviser, Dr. Zal R. ICotha- 
vaila, B.Ag., B.Sc. (Edin.), D.sc., n.b.d. 

Fruit Development Adviser, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Lai Singh, B.Sc. (Hons.), m.Sc. (Calif,). 

Cattle Utilization Adviser, Sardar Bahadur ' 
Sir Datar Singh. 

Inspector-General of Forests, A. P. F. Hamilton, 
O.B.E,, M.C., I.F.S. 

Fconomics and Statistical Adviser, W. R. Natu, , 
B.A., B.SC. (Lond.). 

Plant Protection Adviser, Dr. H. S. Pruthi, 
2if.se., Ph.B., B.Sc. (Cantab.). 

JAvestoch Adviser, J. S. Garewal, m.k.C.v.s., i.v.S. 
Director, Agricultural Machinery, Rai Bahadur 
IC. C. Mazumdar, B.Sc., C.E. (Roorkee). 

Director, Rice Research Institute, K. Ramiah, 

• M.sc., B.i.P. (Acri,), M.B.F, 

Refrigeration Development Engineer, SI, L. 
Khanna. 

Deputy Agricultural Production Adviser {Seeds), 
Mian Fateh Singh, B.A. (Oxon.). 

Deputy Fisheries Development Adviser, Dr. H. S. 
Rao, M.A., B.SC., F.N.I. 

Deputy Agricultural Production Adviser {Manure 
and Fertilizers), Imam Ahmad. 

Deputy Irrigation Adviser, Rai Bahadur SI, C. 
Bijawat, 

Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser 
{Implements), D. J. Gandhy, B.Sc. 

Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser {Vege- 
table Seeds), Dr. Sham Singh, B.Sc. (Agri.), 
Ph.B. (Bristol). 

Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser 
{Fertilizers), C. S. B. Swamy, M.A., b.sc. 
(Agri.). 

Assista?it Fisheries Development Adviser, 
Dr. D. R. Bhatia, M.Sc., Ph.B. (Cantab.). 

Assistant Economics and Statistical Adviser, 
J. S. Raj, M.sc. (Lond.). 

Assistant Cattle Utilization Adviser, Harbans 
Singh, I.B.D., Assoc, I.p.l. 

Assistant Dairy Development Adviser, H. C. 

Yerma, i.d.b,, n.d.b. (Scot.). 

Assistant Director, Machinery, B. Sen, 

Assistant Director, jl/ac7iiner^/, N, N, K. Ahmad, 
B.B. (Mech.), A.M.I.F, (Tiid.),’ 

Assistant Fruit Development Adviser, Dr. A. A. 
Khan. 

Second Assistant Fruit Development Adviser, 
Dr. S. S. Yerma. 

Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser, H. S, 
Lodi, B.A. 

Assistant Agricultural Production Adviser, 
A. P. Jain, B.sc, 


Officer on Special Duty (Tractors), A. G. Menon, 
B.sc. (Engr.). 

Officers on Special Duty, Dr, A, N. Panikkar, 
M.A,, B.sc., F.A.SC. ; K, P. R. Kartha ; L. 
Sahai, M.sc., m.b.c.v.s. ; Dr, S. Ramanujam, 

I M.A., Ph.B. 

Chief Bio-Chemist, Dr. C. N. Acharya, M.sc., 

I Ph.B., r.I.Q., F.A.SC. 

Public Relations Officer, B. P. Bhatt, M.A. 
(Cantab.). 

Technical Assistant to Irrigation Adviser, K. D. 

Sanwal, B.sc., O.F. (Roorkee), 

Technical Assistant to P.P.A., V. K. Subrama- 
niam, b.sc. 

Research Officers, M. Y. Bhatawedekar, M.A. ; 

Dr, J. S. Ponniah, M.A,, B. Bitt. 

Horticultural Officer, Ranjit Singh, B.Sc. (Agri,). 

! List of Gazetted Officers employed in connection 
! with the Administration of the F.P.C.O. : — 
Senior Inspector {Fruit Products), Slajor U, R. 

I Bhat. 

Inspector {Fruit Products), Delhi and Ajmer- 
I Merwara, New Delhi, Syed Mohammad 
1 Rafique, B.Sc. (Agri.). 

Inspector {Fruit Froducts), Renaal and Assam, 
Calcutta, Imtiaz Ahmad, B.Sc. (Agii.). 
Inspector {Fruit Products), Eastern Zone, Punjab, 
Lahore, Hardyal Singh, B.Sc. (Agri.). 

Inspector {Fruit Products), Eastern Zone, U, P., 
Lucknow, Kailash Chander Batra, B.sc. (Hous.)^ 
Assoc. I.A.R.I. 

Inspector {Fruit Products), Madras and Coorg, 
Madras, H. S. Sandhu, B.Sc. (Agri.). 

Inspector {Fruit Products), Western Zone, Punjab^ 
Lyallpur, A. A. Quresni, M.Sc. 

Inspector {Fruit Products), Western Zone, U,P., 
Meerut, Daya Hand, B.sc. 

Inspector {Fruit Products), Bombay, Balwant 
Rai Suri, B.sc., l.s.g.b. (Pb.). 

Inspector {Fruit Products), C. P. and Bombay, 
Nagpur, Mohammad Yusaf, b.Sc. (Agri.). 
Inspector {Fruit Products), Sind and Baluchistan, 
Kararhi, Mohammad Sadiq, b.sc. (Pb.). 
Chemist-in-Charge, P.P.C. Lab., Lyallpur, Ram 
Chand Bhutiani, M.Sc. (Agri.). 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

MemberAn-Charge, The Hon’ble Shri Jaajivan 
Ram. 

(Secretarut). 

Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. S. Lall, o.i.E., i.e.s. 
Joint Secretary, V. K. R. Menon, i.e.s. 

Deputy Secretaries, M, T. Raju, Bar-at-Law, 
I.e.s. ; Y. Narayanan, 

Officer on Special Duty, Khan Bahadur Moham* 
mad Aslam. 

Undersecretary, N .C. Kupuswami, B A. (Hons.). 
Assistant Secretaries, T. S, Sahni; R. R. Bhat- 
nagar. 

Attache, P. B. Gupta, M.sc. 

Actuary, K. K, Bhargava, M.sc., r.i.A. 

Director {Labour Conference), S, P. Saksena, M.A., 
B.Com. 
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The Govcnmenl of Imlin. 


^xtvrrinienUn'At, Nn>lniil*Pin : iJln ; K. 

’ itnmTin.ni}! jlUlj ; M. M. Iqlnl ; 

JLnl »S.i)jjh M. vy \ K, ^v. Nniii^inr. I 

J. It, Onlj'i 7’h’iKurtrt, ^t.A, 

]U^rarrh Ojlio'r^, S. I). 17ln<lir; H. X, 

\A''laY ; Ar^Mr\\,vh, 

(DHimon^TK nrvrruT. or Ki *rri/j u» si a*^v 

llMPLUY^n vi), ' I 

i), (i* Jl. t(' /** avd rX'OfKrvi Jt/int 
X{n\nb M. A. UurnnnI, 

J)rputt/ AVrrr.*<inr^ , X. 

M. A, 

AVrrr/«ri»’**, lU-'li f Nalli; 
rnbim; Mnthra \),\^', Jl. <*. M ibiu'UcKf, 
i’.V. Ktij-i u<\\.uu!. 

Sup‘^rh\t>'i dnd^, H. a, rurl. M, V. NbAatila, 
Avv.ir, V, .V, Miirnn, J, X. Matbtir, K. 
Ouri-hi. o. K, <i, I). ,'^tUi, X.j 

Mnlnraj Krblrm un<t S, 


/Xrrrfor fffM So*\r,n^l AVrriV/ 

Trlh'innl, 1>. (t 

lUr^ it nr *t - 

r rtn 1 i'h'ilttrnn, X'*rrt><» //:?o'/r 

Trd>uf'fit^ l)r. X. Uh, J 
li^puVj Ihr*r*tr^ K, ^''^1 » It ( f’.* , 
JHurUiT rt/f» Chtifis'in, **^d{rtnnl 

Trihu*'!\l, It H. ns^y, f),V r., XX ^ 
Drpukf Dluei r, Tl, ^UT*r, 5(7? r,» i vx 
Dirffior tur\ Uni fJnn'i 

*v,> f,/r , h i'i »ti, XX 
JUpxdjOlrrcU r, llai Hihlb l\ i\ MoU’inty (0:1^%) 
Ditffdof ruti rV'Ttrnar.* »V»r<{ crii ijjttiMizfan, 

4V.X,//,T, a. r. !,•">! 1,C3. 

Dirrdt - c*i*n fV t»>. ' in, crA X.Tr.T.P,^ 

*v.A A//,, s r. i!n o.r. r... i.cv*. 

i Vt iKtf^ xx\Ji>UAnr’l 
X.XX/r,. X,lA\A. T, (b 


(inr.KCTorATi: or r.ni u>yMt vt ^ am» 

STATt-lICM. 

7)iVt'C/or, IC, P, Jon* 

Prjiijfv JjiTe%dor^, A, G. Ttoad ; II, I. M, Joiv^ 
(PinrcTonnr, or PmuciTV) 

T)incior, Dr. M. I). Ta<^j i r. 

Vct'Utu Dlredor, > Oin\o All. 

Oif Pirff? jf, IT. M. I'lntt* rjM\ 

PuMiciTy Oiftctv (/Vo(frtrfion), K. Kain.tdivnUran 

(DlKKCTOllATr or 7'r \!SISO). 

Director ^ S, X. Koy. 

(PiBrcTonATK .or VOcvtiuvai. Tiuiniso). 
Pir^n or, Pno Itahaclur K. Sanjiva It no. 

Deputif Pirt-ffor^* Dr, H.K. Gort' ; Snninr ?nljib 
Mehtn!) Slni’h. 


G’liirr Aovimt:, VAcroMr^b 

Sir WUfri't G-',rr**T, Kt. 
l>fjmt;j Adi Vu’’*oTlfi (T^rAnKj/)* X'. 

H. Mnnbtk* r. r o r.. amax. 

d>/ (O.^fJ Adri*rT,yU'* ^ *^r> f'» 

A. H, i'fnv7orxK 

(Ciirn bMioru ro^nn^'^^ioN-rn C?vrr.\i)- 
Chief L^*our Co-'o S, C. Jo*h!. M.a., 

IX n. 

vl b ibaiir T’otninb X r, C* r/rn!, 



1). G. Jaillnv, VA , LL.ti. 

Cakuiici . — 

Pr. n. K, StXK yiA,» rh.D, 

Af(x?»'/ Toini, TAihofC,’-^ 

A. Tnlib, Tt.A. 


(KESKTTLrMrVT ADVICH Sr.rA'lCK). 

Chief Desetthment Adder OfJ'icer, lit .-Col. S. 
namitiullalu 

(Pinr.CTOTiATK or Kmpi.oy.mkxt). 

Senior Deputy Diredor of Jimjdoymrnt, C. T. 

Pibdln. i 

Junior Deputy Director of KmpJoiitneut^ II. Pj 
Davenport. 

Officer on Special Dutij^ F. C. Smith. 

(RKSETTIiEMKXT llEIIAniLITATIOX SF.UVICK). 
Chief Dehahilitation Officer ^ Pr. ^V. L. Stein, 
(Centrai. Employment exchange). 
ManagcCf B. K. Javeri 

Deputy Managers f Dr. S. X. Clinnna and Capt. 
S. A. Cliattcrjee. 

(REGIONAL Directorates of Resettlement 
ANR Employment) ; 

A/flflras. — 

Director cum Chairman, National .ScrriV^ Labour 
fVribunaU Madras, Y. RamaUrishna, c.l.E,, 
I.e.S. 

Deputy Director, M. S. Sivnraman, r.c.s. 


(Conciliation omcEr^s, Central), 
Calcutta.-^ 

P. XnrsinKh, M.\.. LL.lL 
Donihay . — 

A. S. A*^avekar, B.A,, LL.B. (Under training In 
U.K.). .M’. T. Ralaul, D.A. 

Caicnpore . — 

M. A. Rn’^clild, u.Sc,, B.L. 

K. H. Shondre, B.A., LI.B. 

Madras , — 

O. Vcnk.ntachalanb B.A., B.L. 

Jjahorc.—- 

Hari Slnch, B.A., ll.b. 

; AVir Delhi , — 

C. A. Iladin Eal, 31 . A., 3i.i.Ut. 

Jharia . — 

V. JI. Shah, B.A., Bar-at»Lan’. 

APSCELLANEOUS. 

Controller 0 / Emigrant Labour, Chaudhry Kaseer 
Ahmad, B.A.. ll.b,, m.b.e. 

Deputy Controller of Em ip rant labour, K. M. 
Bannerjee, 
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DEPARTMENT OF WORKS, MINES 
AND POWER. 

Member An-ClinrgCi The Hon’b\e Mr. C. H. 
Bhabha. 

Secretary, B. K. Gohhalc, c.SJ., o.ix., l.o.S. 
Joint Secretary, D. L. Slazumdar, 1 , 0 . 8 . 

Deputy Secretaries, Rai Bahadur A. C. Dus, 
o.'B.E. ; S. Kcclakantam, m.b.U. 

Undersecretary, Ral Sahib N. B. Chatterji. 
Aitachic, Captain U^asrullah IChau. 

A$stsfant Secretaries, Rai Sahib S. C. Jorath, 
M.A.; A. R. Chatteriee; Rup Bal; Dhanpat 
Rai and Rao Sahib B. IC. Lakshmanan, ii.A. 
O^ccr on Special Duty, N. P. Dube, M.A. 
Superinfendrnfs, Shanisud Din ; P. A. Vaidyanath 
Ayyar; S. L. Vij ; M. M. N. Maihotra ; C. S. 
Edward; S. K. Ghoshal; H. TC. Bansal ; 
Ghulam Rasul ; Dina Nath and IC. L. Saxena. 
Mineral Adviser, Dr. D. N. Wadia. 

HNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Financr^ Member, The Hon’ble Mr. Liaquafc AU 
Khan.^ 

'Principal Secretaries, Sir Hugh Hood, k.o.i.e., 
O.S.I.; Sir Cyril Jones, k.o.i.e., o.S.l., i.O.S. 
(on leave). 

Secretary, V. Narahari Rao, o.i.E. 

Additio7ial Secretary, E. E. C. Price, c.i.E. 
Examiner of Capital Issues, Sir Alan Lloyd, 
C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Joint Secretaries, H. G. Amegaokar, i.o.s. (on 
leave) ; B. C. A. Cook, o.b.e., i.o.s. (on 
leave) ; J. B. Shearer, o.b.e., i.c.S.'7 R. S. Sy- 
mons, C.I.E. ; I.C.8.; B. K. Nehru, M.B.E., i.e.s. 
(olfg.). 

Deputy ‘Seerdaries, K. R. P, Aiyangnr, M.B.E. I 
(on deputation), A. S. Lall, i.e.s. ; M. V. Ranga- ' 
chari ; S. Ratnatn ; K. N. Kaul ; G. Swamina-; 
than, M.B.E. ; S. Jagannathan, I.e.s. ; A.A. | 
Burney. 

Undersecretaries, Keith C. Roy, M.B.E., I.e.s. 
(on leave); Tarlok Singh, I.o.s.; Indarjit Singh; 
Anwar Ali; Rai Sahib B. L. Batra; B. Grice 
(on leave). 

Assistant Secretaries, Khan Sahib Kazi Abdul 
Hamid ; 0. P. Gupta ; Sardar Singh ; P. N. 
Segal ; Rai Saliib Attar Singh. 

Economic Adviser, Dr. P. J. Thomas. 

Deputy Examiner of Capital Issues, K. A. Master. 
liesearch Officers, P. K. Panikkar; A. N. Subrah- 
manyan. 

Finance Officers, S. Krishnamurthy ; E. IColet; 
B. Shukla; V. Doraiswamy ; K. L. Rathee ; S. 

' Thiruvengadathan ; R. G. Mundkur. 
Superintendents, O. S. Dennett ; D. D. Chopra J 
L.'D. Seth; A, K. Mozumdar, Shamoon Ahmed » 
S. R. Virmani ; Kishan Lai ; R. S. Krishnan ; 
S. Sundaresan; B. S. Atri (on leave); S. S. 
Islam; K. A. Doraiswamy; R. Natarajan ; S. 
Dharman ; P. S. Kalcker : K. P. Biswas ; Kirpa 
Singh. 

Communications Division, 

Financial Adviser, Communications, M. K. Sen 
Gupta, C.I.E. 

Deputy Financial AJvisers, R. Narayanaswamy; 
A. D. Azhar. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, Rai Sahib Ajudliia 
Nath ; A. C. Bose ; M. Zinkin, i.e.s. 
Supevinlcndcnts, Haftz Hasan ; P. C. Mukherjeo, 


Joint Financial Adviser, Food. 

Joint Financial Adviser, R. L. Gupta, o.b.e., LO.s. 
Deputy Financial Advisers, G. S. Rau; A. L. 
Saksena. 

Assistant Financial Adviser, A, Baksi. 

Finance Department (Revenue Division). 
Central Board of revenue. 

Additional Secretary, Sir John Sheehy, c.s.l., 
I.e.s, (on leave). 

Joint Secretaries, Mead Slade, C.i.E., i.e.s. (on 
leave) ; Harry Greenfield, O.I.E. ; C. S. Mullan, 
1.0.0. 

Deputy Secretary, S. Ranganathan, i.o.s. 
Utuler-iSecrctanes, Rai Bahadur A. N. Puri; 
W. A. Rose, M.B.E, ; Rai Bahadur Pyare Lall 
Uppal. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Saliib Tara Chand. 
Excess Profits Tax Adviser, C. W. Ayers, c.i.E., 
O.B.E. 

Deputy Excess Profits Tax Adviser, T. M. Alrey. 
Specialist Officers (I.F. A' E.P,T,), L. G. 
O’Leary ; K. B. Deb ; Rai Sahib S. P. Lahiri ; 
^VaIayat Hussain. 

Superintendents. Mukand Lai ; A. M. Rama- 
chandran ; Kishori Lai ; M, R. Shah ; H. L. 
Dutta ; P. K. Sarkar ; Basheshar Nath. 
Statistician {hicomedax), P. S. B. Pillai. 

Inspectouate of Customs And 
Central Excises. 

jSenior Adviser, Customs and Central Excises, 
B. R, Hardakar. 

Junior Adviser, Customs and Central Excises, 
E. B. McGuire. 

Deputy Director of Inspection, Customs and 
Central Excises, A. N. Sattanathan. 
Inspecting Officers. Khan Saheb Selkh Abdul 
Haq ; W. Saldanlia ; Rai Bahadur K. C. Seth ; 
Rai Sahib N. L. Dutta ; S. C. Mathur ; P, 
.Ablitt; W. M. Robb. 

Inspectorate of Income-Tax. 

Director of Inspection, K. R. K. Menon, M.B.E, 

; Additional Director of Inspection, Rao Bahadur 
K. Govindan Nalr. 

Senior Deputy Director of Inspection, Rao Saheb 
V. H. K. Nayar. 

Assistant Directors of Inspection, H. F. B. Pais ; 
R. D. Shah (Bombay) ; K. C. Tharyan 
(Madras), 

Central Revenues Control Laboratory, 
New Delhi. 

Chief Chemist, Dr. S. S. Aiyar, B.A., M.Bc., F.I.C. 
Chemical Examiner, P* S. Krishnan, M.A., A.R.i.c. 
A.^s{sfant Chemical Examiners, Manohar Lai, 
M.sc., K. S. Subramanyiyan, m.bc., A.R.I.C. 

Statistics and Intelligence Branch (Central 
Excises), 

Chief Officer i A, J. Hunnisett. 

Deputy Chief Officer, Rai Bahadur B. B. Barman. 
Statistician, M. P. Shrivastava. 
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AuTiiouiKr.i) UnrnrfiKNTATivrn attacuk:) to 

THr. I^comk-Tax. 

Ari’KtXATn XnniUKAL. 

AwfAonVffl J^retidrnti Jlfnchf 

nambnji, Gurbax Sliurh. 

Avfhnrisrd Ueftrs^ntatire, Alhhahdd Ikncht 

Bnshlr irup^aln ICImn, li.A,, P.i.. 

Authorised Jlepresrvtotivr, Uombay neneht Go pal 
Lnxrnnn Voplmlo, M.a, (CnntAb,) ; 

Authorised Kejirerenfolivet ^fcdr(iM Ilenrht 

N. llntnnnWAiny Ayynr. 

Authorised Kepresetttatiie, Catruttn flench ^ 8. A. 
L. Knriiynnan lino, p.a,, tiM,, ^Kn,^, 

Omen or Tin: FiNAUCiAb Ai)Vi?nn» Pnuii 

rnoviNOK. 

F'inanctnf Adviser, A. BMnkrlflbnnn. 


MINTS. 

Mint Master, Jlomhajt, C’oloncl Sir Albt^'r Itnn*' 
ford, Kt.., O.I.K., K.i:, 

Mint Master, Catevttn, Major 1). V. Dranr, 

Mini Master, Lahore, Mnjor K, A, ^Viinbcr!c>% 

0.0.1:., n.i!. 

SECURITY PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 

Master, Scenrilp Pnrjfiiij;. India ond Controller 
of Stamps, Lt.'CoJ. Sir Dci^montl ritT:nmtirIro, 
c.r.r. (intc n.K.). 

Deputj! Master, Sccuritif Vrinting, India, Lt.-Col. 

it. 0. G. Cimpnmn, o.ii.r., o.i:. (on Irnvc). 
Deputg Master, CiiYrcncif Sote Vress (TVmp.), 
Major C. C, Rosbor, n.K. (OITj*. I)y. 

Security Printing, India). 

Deputy Controller of Stamps, Rno Bnlwdur M. S. 
Srlnlvasnn, o.n.K. 

Master, Security Printing, India, J, C. 
Duttn Gupta, B.Sc. (Eng.), (OITg. By. Mn*^tcrf 
Currency Note Press). 

OJJg, Assistant A/aster, Currency Kote Press, S. 
0. Mneoy, K.B.K. 

Offg, Assistant A/asfer, Security Printing, India, 
Jj, H. G. Bessont, M.b.k. 
labour Officer, Security Printing, India (Temp.), 
V. N, Josld, B.A, (IIonB.) 

AUDITOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Auditor General, Sir Bcrtlo Stnlg, o,sj.» i.O.Q. 
D.v. Auditor GcnnncL W. B. Tennant, o.i.n., i.o.s. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

B'rtr Member, The Hon’blo Snrdar Baldcv Singh. 
Secretary, A. D. F, Dundas, o.s.i., o.i.K., i.o.s., 
(on loavo.) 

Secretary {Offg.), G. S. Blmlja, o.i.K,, i.e.s. 
Chairman, PostAVar Pay Committee, J. B. 

Invin, O.I.K., B.8.O., M.O., i.o.s. 

Joint Secretaries, P. Mason, o.i.K, o.u.K, i.o.s. ; 
Lt.^Col. Iskander Mirza, o.i.e., o.b.k. and 
S. N. Bussell, O.B.K, i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretaries, D, G. Bhoro, M.B.K., B.r.o., 
i.o.s. ; Maharaj Nagcndra Singh, I.O.S. and 
W/Cdr, B. Milroy Hayes, o.b.b. 


.ir. A. J f\, tv.h i: M. AMibtfi, o n.K 
/>, M, it* d' P., R, J, foft, M. J:. W 

A. />. dC II, J W.yilrri/k. 

Ofjie^r on Di^fy (Ar^^ndm^ft }*<>?«), 

H. N. ]Hd. 

fWroleutn Of\r/r and fr^otfrlo D/yt'fij 

Lt.dVil. V. if. d. ElhtJfn, IfJ'.K. 

As^iAant to lyffot^ntT) nrd Urdrf 

Sec ret ary, M. 0. Bjfn« I^ly. 

M. V, MAjrnf 

>N. 8. 8lvn, Major J. It. MMy. 8>Mb 

8. K.8en Gupta ;8/I/lr. I*. .V. ; 

llal B.diadurC. h, Manna; U. ; 

Major V, K. ; L. G. Mlr<fund\id; 

Dr. 8, J. A‘‘;.’lar afid E. I', h vnurltfan. 

Officer on sprriat In tg (/*i?o,V^) 4 ^X'Off.rir 

Cnder^S^^fetnn;, Major L. If. 

Ojj'if'er on M*>'pecini I>*^s*j (Itetc,u<^i) A’ rf‘Offri’‘ 
Vndff'Sc\‘fftarii, Major G. W. I:| iPKlrortf. 

OfiCfr on Special Ihdg nrd 

ItVrr .Vr/'ti/o;, B. C, Smtiurrl, 5f . 

Arsidant Srcrctnriee, W. I. Gr^tain M. Matin : 

l\ I). ilrw^on and G. M.arkltitf^dr. 

Serurity Officer, Lt.-CoL d, L. U'*\ 

AsPiftnnt Sertifiig OL>er, Major U. IL Dayh, 

m.im:. 

Sttperitdi^ndri\t»t 8. 8* Purl; J. C. 8»*'U Gur’a : 

A, A. Klian; B. P. Srlva^lavn ; Phr^* lal ; 

r. M. Vlr]‘ (‘; A. KMdi; U, N. P. Varna ; 
8. K- 8. I., BlnUnrar: .S. K- 

Gan‘/ou!v ; .Mohd. Amin; A. 8.it'^tb; P.al 
8aldb It, 8. Vohura; T, V. Das Gupta; 
Sarntijlt 8Ingb. 

Chief SupdL, P, F. iP A*. Section^ N. C*. Jain. 
Pknj^io.ns Buancu. 

Principal VntiHaneTit Of if’crs A' ex-officio /Vpio'y 
SWretarie*, Lt.-Col, )L S.Khorana; M. J. A. 
Staggs, M.n.K ; Iqbal Ilu^aln ; Lt.-Col. 
Singh. 

L'ntitt^'rn^^nt Opleers d' ex-op\cio Vnder-Secretarief, 
Major It. Shroir ; P. BImtt ; M.ajor 8. C. 
Vyas ; Major T. P. Bajan ; ^lajor P, N. KrDh- 
namurtl; Major C. H. XIooiht'; 8/Ldr. V. 8. 
Tamb.ay ; F/0. A. G. Knkcr. 

Vntitlement OJj'icers and rx-oficio Assistant 
Secretaries, Major C. Burge; Bal 8ablb P. C. 
Bo?c ; M. O. Dover ; Kal Sablb J. N. Chattcr- 
jee; Bat Sablb J. P. KaMnva ; Bal Sahib 

B. Sen Gupta ; Bal S.aldb 8. C. Ghose ; 
Bal Sahib G, C. Boy ; Khan Sahib A. C. 
dnssawalla, l.s.o. ; Capl, J. C. II. Ford ; and 
V. Subrabmanyaii (OITg.). 

Medical Advisers, Lt.-Col. 3L C. Hicks; Major 
1). II. Nlblctt; Major V. Slvasankanui ; 
Major B. II. Baker; Major B. C. Singh; 
Major ir. Akhtar ; and Major D. M. Saehdcva. 

Assistants to Medical Advisers, Cnpt. A. C. 
Sanyal; Capt. P. S. Bhargava and Capt. 

J. N. Das. 

Superintendents, B. S. Bhandari ; Shiva Naraln ; 
I’rakasli Naraln ; lit. K. Kutty ; K. L. Sanyal ; 
A. C. Su'arris; Alanohar Lall; P. Math; 
Lai Khan ; Baza-ubBahman ; K. C. I’rabha- 
knr; Mohd. Shaft Baja; Gopal Chandra; 

J. N. Kawatra; K. B. lyangar and Mohd. 
Baflquo. 
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(Office of the Chief AdministTative Officer.) 

Chief Adminhirative Officer, Brigadier J. 51. Hunt. 
Assistant Chief Administrative Ojficcrs, Lt.-Coh 
W. Y. Leggett; Eaghuiiath Pershad, M.B.H. 

Deputy Chief Administrative Officers, 

Major P. Kirton, B.E.M. ; Eai Sahib D. D. 
Bhardwaja ; Major B. Byrne-Baly. 

Secretaries, M. P. Milks, m.b.e. ; H, U. 
Butt ; ^lela Earn AYadhawan ; Eai Sahib 
Har Gopak 

Assistant Quartering Commandant, P. B, 'VMlson, 
M.B.E. 

Welfare Officer, Capt. P. A, Clarke. 

Officer Supervisors, U. C. Banerjee ; Babu Earn ; 
E. S. Sasan ; Dharam Bass ; E. M. Massinghani; 
Brij Behari Lai ; Capt. G. Crookston ; 
S. C. Banerjee ; J. W. Jackson ; B. C. Pande ; 
Eai Sahib Niranjan Bass ; Bevi Sahai ; 
Capt. E. A. Hanrahan ; Nasir-ul-Haq ; E. C. 
Bhown ; G. M. Chopra ; P, E. Batta ; Lt. 
A. ^Yebste^ ; Manmohaii Lai Bilvaria ; Capt. 
E. Barnett ; B. K. Ghosh. 

Staff Captains, Capt. B. Byrne ; Capt. A. K. E. 
Barnard. 

Chief Superintendents, B. C. Gupta ; Bevi 
Bass Sharma ; Gurcharan Singh ; F. C. Ag- 
parwal ; E. M. Bhattaeharjee ; IC. S. Mathur ; 
E. L. Bhargava ; A. Southon and N. Eobinson 
(Simla). 

Iteceptionist, J/Comdr. E. M. M. Blen’itt. 


MILITARY HNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Financial Adviser, Mohamad Ali, c.i.E., o.b.e, 

AddL Financial Advisers, M. E. Coburn, O.I.E., 
O.B.E.; J. C. Brommage, o.b.e. and W.C. Wallis. 

Joint Financial Adviser, W. G. Alexander, t.o.S. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, J. Bayal, M.A., 
M.B.E.; S. Jayasankar, H.A.; J. E. Hope, o.b.e.; 
A. Subrahmanyam, M.A,, M.B.E.; E, W. Grindal, 
O.B.E.; L.E. Chambers, i.e.s.; Mumtaz Hasan ; 
Batuh Singh, M.A., M.B.E.; M. K. Hariharan, 
M.A. 

AddL Dy, Financial Advisers, K. A. Joseph, 
M.A.jM.B.E. ;P. N. Hardcastle, M.B.E,; B. S. 
Buncan ; B. B. \Yeekes. 

Under- Sehretary, E. Bridgnelk 

AssfL Financial Advisers, W. E. Morton, 
M.B.E.; Eai Sahib A. C, Mukherjee ; L, F, 
Barrie ; Eai Sahib S. G. Mustafy ; Eao Bahadur 
V. Sivarama Iyer ; Eai Sahib Kishan Bayal ; 
Eai Sahib A. N. Abhi ; Hans Eaj ;M. S. Eamay- 
yar ; K. S. H. Ahdus Salam ; G, A. M. Smith ; 
Eai Sahib S. B. Sinha ; Som Nath ; Eai Sahib 
A. E. Sethi ; E. Narayana Iyer ; K. S. Sundara 
Eajan; Biahan Bas Snkhija; B. S. Nakra; 
Eai Sahib Earn Autar; Mohammad Ashraf; 
Earn Nath ; K. N. Parbat ; Major B. Stewart ; 

J, P. Hosie, M.B.E., I.C.S.; M. E. Chliibber ; 
S. K. Kaicker ; S. C. Chakravarty ; Eai 
Bahadur Eameshwar Nath ; W, H. PerWns. 

Deputy Assistant Financial Advisers, Ayodhya 
Prakash; ^lohammad Shaft; Eajendra Lai; 

K. A. Lakshminarayanan ; A. E. Slddiqi ; 
Ausaf Ali Khan ; P. Mnjumdar ; B. B. Saxena, 
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Superinlcndents, S. 0. Chakravarty; I. A. 
Sharwnni, M.A, ; S. K. Malllk ; A. Shama Eao ; 
K. C. John ; A, Eangaswaml ; Aril Mohsin ; 
Xljapar Singh : N. Anantnapadmanabhan ; 
A. N, Joshi ; A. N. Sharma ; A. P. V. Krish- 
"nan ; Manmohan Lai ; Anand Suwarup ; M. 
K, K» Aiyer. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 

/ 

Member-in-Charge, The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel. 

Secretary, A. E. Porter, c.i.E., i.e.s. 

Joint Secretary, C. P. V. Williams, o.i.E., l.c.6. 
Deputy Secretaries, D. C. Das, l.o.s., V. Shankar, 
I.C.S., F. G. Cracknell, i.e.s., (on leave). P. V. E. 
Eao, I.C.S., G. Y. Bedekar, i.O.S., K, B. Syed 
Ahmed All, P.o.S. 

Officer on Special Duty and ex-officio Deputy 
Secretary, H. J. Stooks, p.o.s. 

Attaches, N. N. Mallya and E. N. Philips. 

Officers on Special Duty, A. Halliday and E. S. 
Keymer, m.b.e. 

Asstt, Secretaries, J. A. David, B. D. Tewari 
Iklohamed Jan, (on leave), Eao Sahib A. V. 
Eaman, S. S. Fateh Singh, Abdullah Jan, 

' Baqar Hussain. 

Civil Passage Controller, Col. E. J. Wilkinson, 
O.B.E. 

Deputy Civil Passage Controller, Col. C. F, L 
Stevens, o.b.e. 

AsfifL Civil Passage Controller, Bombay, S. E. 
Men on. 

Asstt, Civil Passage Controllers, Mrs. A. M. G. 

Dawson ; Mrs. J. P, Stewart. 

Asstt, Passage Officers, Mrs. E. E. Blumensen, 
Mia. M. E. La\moh. 

Administrative Officer, C, D, Stores', Depot, 
Calcutta, A. L. Khar. 

Superintendents, M. C. T. Chari ; C. B. Gulati, 
(on leave) ; A. N. Lai, (on leave) ; K. N. Sub- 
banna ; N. L. Nagar ; S. L. Mathuria, G. A. 
Chaudhari ; K. B. Gupta ; M. Faruq ; Mubarak 
Ali ; lil. N. Maitia ; Gajendra Singh ; E. K. 
Eangan ; S. P. Malna and S. D. Manaktala. 
Supervisor, Essential' Supplies Scheme, E. C. 
Nagar. 

Esiployment Selection Bureatj, 

Director, H. Vinden, c.i.E. 

Secretary, H. V. Parkin*. 

Chief Psychiatrist, Br. B. J. Watterson. 

Chief Psychologist, Dr. N. W. Morton. 
Psychologist, Br. B. L. Sharma ; S. A. Hussain. 
Statistical Asstt, Officer, Br. P. B. Sliukla. 

INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING. 

Ho7i*ble Member, The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 

Secretary, G. S. Bozman, o.s.i., c.i.E., i.e.s. 
Deputy Secretary, M, A, Husain, i.o.S. 
Undersecretary, E. V. Penton, m.b.e., I.o.S. 

Secretaries, H. P. Kaul; Mohd. Sabir, 

B.A. 

Superintendents, H. E. Howe ; Bawa Ishar Singh, 
B.A.; Mohd. Ismail ; D. Krishnan Ayyer, B.A. 
(Hons.) ; Bashir Ahmed and S. Banerji. 

Advertising Branch. 

Advertising Consultant, M. A. Hussain. 

Deputy Advertising Consultant, A. A. Anderson. 
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TJtc Govcynmeni of India. 


r^xiruKvi. i:NiniiirK):.‘» 

Jvinl Diffrlnr^ K, IT, Kniunrui. 

tiUmon OJJicrr, onu^r (♦. U, jCitjTfvj’n. 

WhiWKTHKit^ Divirios. 

nimior^ C*. i:. Whrolj-r. cj,r, 

Jhputy Dirrctor {lUihUctition^)^ \\\ }*. Clourh. 
Drputfj Director {flttfeiatOf U, .Smith, 

(Enteral Dditor (ludin)^ Cnvtnhi Wn-^U 

f/cnrral Dditor (Mid/lle Mnjor A. S:\tmul 

Shfth. o.h.r,. 

Special OJficcr (AvtcricajOt Ouv^rr- 

Iccrl;. 

ArtifC-cum-ln}/ouf J.Vpert. V, Bonrlln, 
imperial 0/ficer JJtul A^ia S^rtiort), H, V, S. 

Chuiry, 

-Special Oj/icer (/VrrtVin), S. M. 

Special 0/lircr (Araftir), A. M. K‘h't. 

Sprnat Ojftcrr (Af‘/f>ftri’J*cr,u'tti), !. AU 

Klmn 

SptcinI Officer {Jia^^ian), V. Shltinvrv, 
J^riHluction OU'iccr, l4. A- 1*. Grr.ur . 

Profturtion Officer^ .1. K. S»’Uj, 
^lr/f;i{riK<frah‘rc 0/ltcer^ tJ. (S. T’arlil, 

JonrmjhVt VKoto<jrnpfifr„ Nixujrv Nulh, 

Jiuntieee Mamger, .1. IL JIdpjmt. 

*'lArst5fa7if JAiitor {^a 7 nphUt)^ Ur. S, Miilnr, 
Liipout DTperl^ I>. (i. (Jotl 
Aeeociatc rAlitor (/It/wncu/:). X. V, Jl.up rjl. 
Kcfcrotcc OJJlccrt *1, U, 

PJautiiag Officer^ Mr.4. /Aunt ItuAilA Ahm«‘»L 

PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU. 
Principal /nforntafion Opr.v, A. S. 1yrm:;.ir. 
Deputp Principal Informal ion (fjjicer', U, 1.. 
Slmrma ; Y. J). Uoimb^. 

Principal Information Officer, M. S!i ntn-ul- 
; C. N. Sen. 

Inforination Officers, S. R. S. Uaulm>an; A. K. 
Vayan; Madho PravaA ; G. IhvrUor; R. 1*. 
Ilanda ; P, ^t. Al. Ah non ; K. 11. Tandon : It. 
Itamnwnnd; V. ICrlsluiaswninl ; A'^lain Slddh|i ; 
B. N. Ynrina ; S. A. 'novindarajan. 
Production Manager, K. Alrnon. 

Pfioto Supcrcisorf D. Uanda. 

Officers, i\ N< Yenhalratnan » 
11. K. ChaUerjee, 

Information Officers, (1. G. Alirehnndauit 
Syed Kazlr Hussain; S. Al. dnfarl ; A. J. 
Edwin ; Owen Snell • S. S. Kajnn ; l\ Al. 
George; ATaliabir Sahal ; Shanher Gourc; 
K. C, Astlmua. 

Bhancii Orrior. at Caloctta. 

Dy, Principal Information Officer, K. Al. Ahmed. 
Information Officer, B. Arohhopadhyay. 

Branch omoK at Baiiokk. 

Dy, Principal Information Officer, Al. L. BUatdwiv]. 
Information Officer, I). Alurtl. 

Assutani Information Officers, J. A. Kldwnl; 
P, N. lUiaila ; Someshwar Bayal. 

Branch Orrior. at Bojiday, 

Dy. Principal Information Officer, T. R. X* 
Chari. 

Information Officers, B. B. Kapasi ; B. U. Aliraui. 


/>7, \t t vf>'*r'it*iuf Of l,:fr>d l\ Hr’i. 

A* *t, U V» Wyridh\*‘j : 

'i h\ti;’ uMh. 

l.NDIAN COUNCn. OF ACRICUBTURAL 
Hr.SEARCH. SIMLA AND NTAV DEBHL 
I t. All Pf.A’ I 

ar. Mr IkrL. r? R. rtrv..^r*. f.t V . 

Vuiet Ral -Sahlh 51. CL 

AnC'M'lJ try 

Go^^rnm^r.i of fB 

n.ii.v., .n.n.c.v.r., n.v/t i;, 

Pruit !>.'< '>>: ^ r> //♦* 

S itd^r l/vl .’'ht'*h. ir^hf^rt.l"; J, 

Agri u'ith fA* 

fi 'frv'^rt ff /r h’/t, 1. R. (*hA*r» ^tX‘\ 

(Arr.l. r ^ 

Ae'L'”. ijf //c'jLvi ^*‘v / 7 I'lth thi 
fhr^rnnyntif Iniia, ir.iC. I aU. I* 'LR C.V.«. 
Olief Sufi^rinUr. l^rA, I{. <L Ttnpu^ r.A. CHon^A. 

ALdit, h.a » U. c.; 

U. Vardar.-xjan. M.\/, T, R. R vj n.A. 

and V, I.. Malle^tra, P 

Ur..P. V. Sukh\*m'% VXc., 

rli.n. i I/»n L). 

Stniidi^iar (Agri^'uUr.re)^ W U. Thwanl. 5RA. 
(Cvnt kh.). 

*URL ,S’hi5;»fM’’iVia IJ{t>*'*trA,ri/), Uf. S. S. 

PraMm, USi\, (Kdin.). 

V,r»rj D^ircaft, 

Ram Satup, A.l.iM. 

rditrr, Ur. r>. N. <'inU.rj*'*\ H.«c, (HnRR). 
I». IdklL VSe,, K.N.A.^i*. 

'ieelnieal Offif’^r Pruit Der'f’>pment 

l\i\ Sin-;ha, H.$c. 

CENTRAB AGRICUBTURAB MARKETING 
DEPAKTMEt^. 

Ayn>!i5/a’rn/ Marie ting AtTrifrr to the 

of India, A. U, Alnlik. M,A.. uxc, (Edin.). 
Drptih; A^nValpiral to ih^ 

(fort, of India, Dr. T. G. Shirname, 
rh.p., r.s.?,, I*, r.. rcon. s. (Bond.). 

^►V«u>r *Snpt*n«t'-n tent, S. A. KirrivmL TiXom, 
Marhtini Offteers, Uukt’iat Khan. n.^c. (Aprl.),* 
A.i.u.o/, Tnyupl Pr.K-ad. M.A..LL.H.;S.O.Chak* 
ravarty, hIau. (Rom.) ; IL A. Shah. B.a. 
(Arecauut Survey). 

Officer (Crading Staiwns). IC.C. 
Chetty, H.se. (Kdin.). 

INDIAN CENTRAB SUGARCANE COMMITTEE. 
Secretary, S. (\ Ray, m.h.R. 

Superintendent, D.C. Gaupuly, M.A. 

iMVr.UIAL iNSTllTTi: OF SPG.XR TlXH NOLOG Y, 
CAAVNror.K. 

Diree^or, 11, C. Srivastava, C.I.F,.* o.n.K. 
Officmiiny Professor of Sugar rnginceringi D. K. 

Brahma, b.sc. (Glas.), o.r.H. 

0/ndafi»f7 Professor of Sugar Technology y D. R- 
Parashar, B.sc., Dip. T.B 

Professor of Sugar Chemistry D. G* 
Y'alawalkar B.Ag,, M.S. (La.), 
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Assistant Professor oj Sugar Clicmisirj; (Orgamc)y 
Br. J. G. Shrikliande, rh.D. (London), m.sc., 

A.T.C. 

Offtcialing Assistant Professor of Sugar Engineer- 
ingy G« P. Bhaigava, b.SC. (Eng.)- 
Bio-CJicmisty Dr.H. B. Sen, H.sc., rh.B. (London), 

D.l.O. 

Physical Chemist y Br. K. S. Gururaja Bass, 
D.SC.jF.I.C., A.inSt, V.y F.A.SC. 

Officer Inchargcy Sugar liesearch and Pcslins^ Sta-' 
tion, Bilari Diet., Moradabady K. C. Joshi, B.Sc., 
Blp.T.I. 

First Asstt.y K. S. Chaturvedi, B.sc., Dip. T.I., 
H.S.(LA.). 

Officiating Assistant Sugar Technologist y !Ni. C. 
Verma, B.sc,, pip. Tech. 

Officiating Statisticiany S. N. Gupta, M.A. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT. | 

Membcr-in-ChargCy The Hon^ble Pandit j 
Jan'aharial Nehni. S 

Seerdayy, H. ^feightman, o.i.'e. ' 

Joint Sccretaricsy Major G. C, L. Crichton, c.r.E.; 
C. B. Buhe, o.B.B. 

Deputy Secretaries, Major L. A. C. Fry, M.B.E. ; 
Capt. B. X. Kapar, h.b.e. ; H. Bayal. 

Undersecretaries, I. S, Gonsalves, m.b.e. ; 
Captain G. M. F. Alston ; H. C. Beaumont ; 
Captain M. G. Bixon ; Y. M. M. Nair. 

Assistant Secretaries^ Bao Sahib T. J. Natrajau 
and A. J. Courtney, h.b.b. 

Superintendents, Bai Sahib Girdhari Lai ; Bai 
Sahib Baja Bam ; J. C. Tandon ; F. Goodwin ; 
G. B, .Toshi ; C. C. Everard ; A. T. G. Y'ilson ; 
C. M. Sharma ; G. P. Bubie ; B. K. Bose ; 

B. Mnrugesan ; AT. H. Zinjani ; Liac|at Ali 
Khan; Ali Alustafa; S. B. PathaU and Aal 
Kishan. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS. 

Member, The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru. 
Secretary, H. FT. Banerjee, o.s.i., o.i.B., i.O.s. 
Joint Secretary, A. V. Pai, O.I.E., O.B.E., i.O.s. 
Deputy Secretary, C, S. Jha, o.b.e., i.O.s. 

Additional Deputy Secretary, Khan Baliadur 
S. Itaat Husain, P.O.S. 

Officer on Sjoccial Duty, Bai Bahadur N, C. Sen. 
Principal Befugee Offiicer, Capt. A. W. T. AY ebb. 

O.B.E. 

Under- Secretary, Bai Sahib P. K. ATahanti. 

Uajj Officer, Khan Sahib Lai Shah Buhlian, p.c.s. 
Assistant Secretaries, Bao Sahib Y. S. Swami- 
nathan, b.a. ; B. N". Nanda, b.a. (Hons.) ; At. 
Y. Butt, B.A. 

Controller of Civil Passage Priorities for the Far 
East, AY. T. A\TIcox. 

Attache. Br. B, K. Seletore, M.A., rh.P., b. Litt. 

Superintendents, T. F. Cronan,; S, N. Sheopon; 
Bao Sahib O. G. Kambiar ; S. A^ Sampat : 
N. Bahman; B. N. Krisimamurthy. 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Political Adviser to Bis Excellency the Crown 
Representative, The Hon'ble Sir Conrad 
Corfield, K.o.i.E., c.s.l,, sr.c. 

Secretary to Bis Excellency the Crotwi Representa- 
iive, Lancelot Cecil Lepel Griffin, C.S.i., OJ.E. 
(on leave); C. J. Herbert, O.S.I., c.i.E. (offg.). 

INPIAN States Foroks. 

New Delhi, 

Military Adviser-in-CMcf, F. M, Moore. 

Deputy Military Adtiscr-in-Chief, Brigadier 
H. B. H. Y. Nepean. c.i.E., P.s.o. 

Q,S,OJ,f Lleut.-Col. B. George. 

A.A. cO Q.ilT.G., Lt.-Col. I. H. McB. Latham. 
O.S.O, II, Major R. Y. Hawker. 

Q.S.OJl, Major H. C. Mooney. 

5.C., Captain R. J, C. Plumtre, b.a. 
iS.C., Captain, AY. A. Parkinson. 

Financial Advisory Officer, Rai Sahib C. 

Boralswamy Aiyar. 

Office Superi isor, H. H. Brislcy. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

r 0 

Member, The Hon’ble ^Ir. I, I. Chundrigar. 

Secretary, The Hon*ble Mr. N. R. Pillni, c.i.E., 

C.B.E., I.O.s. (on Deputation crrHndia) ; Y. K. 
Sukthankar, c.i.E., l.c.s. (oifg.). 

Joint Secretaries, S. R. Zaman, o.i.E.. i.c.s. 
(on leave), R. K. Nehru, i.c.s. ; K. K, Chettur, 
M.A. (offg.). 

Depvtu Secrctane-s, E. S, Krlshnamurthy, M.A.. 
tii.B. ; K. G, Menon, m.B.e., i.c.s. and B. N. 
Bancrji, m.a., b.sc. (offg.) 

Undersecretaries, P. N. Bhandari, B.com. 
i (Lond-), A.O.A., B.A. (also Secretar 3 % Indian 
Accountancy Board) ; K. B. Lall, i.c.s.; A^. C. 
Trivedi, M. a. (Cantab,). 

Addl. Under Secretary, M. A. Mulky, M.sc. (Kcon.), 
(Lond.). 

Assft. Secretaries, Rai Sahib P. M. Mukerji, m.a. ; 
H. 0. Bey, M.sc.; N. Sen Gupta, B.A.; M. A. 
Ghani, M.A. and C. R. B. Menon, b.a. 

Oj^ccr on Sficcial Duty and ex-offiicio, J. N. Butta. 
C7iie/ Superintendent, P. B. Subramanian, m.a. 

Engineer-in-Chief and Chief Inspertor of Light- 
houses in British India, A. N. 'Seal, B.sc. 

1 (London) (on deputation coi-India) ; S . K. 

I Labiri, B.sc., a.m.i., s.e. (offg.). 

Superintendent of Insurance, L. S, A^aidyanathan, 
M.A., F.i.A. (on leave) ; P. A^. Krisimamurthy, 
M.sc., F.I.A. (offg.). 

Nauiieal Adviser to the Goit. of India, Capt. H. 
L. Bavis, C.I.E., B.I.N. (Retd.). 

CACcf Surveyor iin(7i the Goit. of India, Capt.(E) 
AA\ J. Lifton, B.i.K, 

Asstt, Superintendents of Insurance, ARajagopa- 
Ian, E..\., F.I.A.; G. N. Pradhan, b.sc.; S.K.. 
Vaiyapiui, m.a. (Oxou,), Bar-at-Law, a.i.a. 
(Temp.). 

j Economic Adviser, Sir Theodore Emanuel 
i Gregory, Kt., B.sc. 
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ADMINISTRATION & CO-ORDINATION. 

TV. Knox Chicle, Director (Administration 
and Co-ordination). 

ADMINISTRATION, 

Sheikh Hohd. Abdullah, Deputy Director ; 
S. A, Mlrza, Assistant Director ; R. S. Gupta, 
Asstt. Administrative Officer. 

Co-ordination* 

B. B. Saksena, Bai Sahib B. K. Sinha, 
Deputy Directors ; Karam Chand Mohla, Prem 
Chand, Assistant Directors ; Dr. B. Katranjan, 
Deputy Asstt. Director ; Man gal Sain, Asstt. 
Registration Officer. 

Statistics. 

Bao Sahib G, Y. Pillai ; K. A. Khan, Assist- 
ant Directors. 

Developmknt TVing. 

Chemicals & Drugs and Plastics. 

Dr. J. K. Bay, o.b.e., rh.D., d.sc. ; Develop- 
ment Officer ; Dr. All Alimed, Additional Develop- 
ment Officer ; Dr. B. Yenkatarashwaran, Deputy 
Development Officer; Dr. D. C. Sen, Dr. K. 
G. Mitra, N. Srinivasan, Asstt. Development 
Officers ; Joginder Singh, D. A, Bashir, Deputy 
Asstt. Development Officers ; M. K. Kale, Chemi- 
cal Officer. 

Timber. 

Y. S. Kuppuswamy. o.b.e., i.f.s., Development 
Officer ; J. Banerjee, Addl. Development .Officer 
(Plywood) ; C. B. Deshpande, Dy Asstt. Develop- 
ment Officer. 

General Engineering. 

J. B. Singh, Development Officer ; P. L. 
Kumar, Dy. Development Officer; S. S. Palit, 
B, K. Goswami, Asstt. Development Officers. 

General Engineering & Railways. 

B. C. Mallik, Development Officer ; S. ^K. 
Banerjee, Dy. Development Officer ; M. K. Dass, 
Asstt. Development Officer ; H. It. Gupta, Asstt. 
Industrial Planning Officer. 

Metals. 

Dr. D. P. Antia, Development Officer ; M. B. 
Shanker, Dy. Development Officer ; H. L. 
TValmik, Asstt. Development Officer ; P. C. 
Gupta, Dy. Asstt. Development Officer ; M. L, 
*uii, Kon-Perrous Metals Officer. 

Electrical. 

J. S. Mathur, Development Officer; P. K. 
Kapxe, Dy Development Officer ; Y. Sharif, 
By. Asstt. Development Officer. 

Tools. 

S. s. lyensar, Development Officer ; S. K. Boy, 
Dy. Asstt. Development Officer ; S. Somasunda- 
tam, Asstt. Director (B.P.) ; K. M. Arunachalam, 
Senior Technical Asstt. ^B.P.). 

Paper. 

S. K. Bhandari, Deputy Development Officer. 

3 


Textiles. 

Akhtar Hussain, Asstt. Development Officer, 
Rubber Direqtorate. 

P. K, Haksar, Controller of Rubber ; A. K. M. 
Pillai, Asstt. Controller of Rubber ; S. G. Rama- 
chandaran, Rubber Purchase Officer, Cochin. 

Tanning and Footwear. 

D. A. Randall, Director ; P. C. Basu, Deputy 
Director ; H. N, Gupta, Asstt. Director, 

Timber Supplies Directorate. 

Y. Des Raj, Deputy Director ; S. E. Moosa, 
Deputy Director (Calcutta) ; C. P. Bhima3m, 
Deput^^ Director (Bombay) ; K. H. Nagarwala, 
A. T, IMathew, H. K. Banerjee, Shah Din, 
Asstt. Directors ; T. N. Diitta, Assistant Director 
(Calcutta) ; C. Y. Krislmaswamj^ Assistant 
Director (Bombay^. 

Timber Depot and Sawjiills Directorate. 

H. C, lilozumdar. Deputy Director ; P. K. 
Khanua, S, D. Malhotra, Assistant Directors ; 
V.D. Mehundale, Officer-in- Charge, Government 
Port Timber (Stores) Depot, Bombay ; S. N. Kul- 
shreshtha, Assistant Officer -in -Charge, Qoxt. Port 
Timber (Stores) Depot, Bombay ; Mr. Rebeiro, 
As'^tt. Officer-in-Charge, TVadala Depot, Bombay; 
K.C. Sekron, Ofiicer-in-Charge, Govt. Salvage De- 
pot, Bombay; TV. A. Craft, Alill Engineer & Mana- 
ger, Government Samnill, Bombay ; Mr. Maison, 
Officer-in-Cliarge, Government Timber Depot, 
Calcutta ; Mr. Stevenson, Mill Engineer, Govern- 
ment Sawmill, Calcutta ; R. B. K. G. Belliappa, 
Officer-in-Charge, Government Timber Depot, 
Cochin ; S. K. Dhir, Officer-in-Charge, Govern- 
ment Sawmill and Depot, Khnndwa ; R. Krishna 
murth3% Officer-in-Charge, Government Sawmill 
& Depot, Ghorper (Poona) ; T. Kagasharma, 
Officer-in-Charge, Government Sawmill & Depot, 
Seoni (C.P,). 


Cement. 

E. P. Antia, Hon. Cement Adviser : E. B. 
Mogensen, Consulting Engineer (Cement). 

Imports and Shipping. 

S. S. Yenkata Krishnan, Deputj^ Director. 

Supplies TVing Railway Stores. 

H. Sparrow, l.s.R., Director ; J. N. Khanna, 

A. K. Panemanglor, Deputy Directors ; C. T. 
Shah, M. Iqbal, C. J. Shah, Assistant Directors ; 
G. P. Kapur, V, Swaminathanj I. S. Sood, P. 
K. Samal, I)3\ Asstt. Directors ; B. N. Dutta, 

F. TV. Stevens, Assistant Co-ordination Officers. 

Engineering Stores. 

R. P. -Mathur, Director ; H. Y. Karve, R. 

B. L. Mathur, Deputy Directors ; D. P. Kamik, 

G, Daulat Deen, K. N. Rao, Asst. Directors*: 
K. N. Shenoy, Deputy As'^istant Director ; P. R. 
Shenoy, Deputy Asstt. Director of Supplies; 
A, Satter, Deputy Asstt. Development Officer, 
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CHBiflOiLLS AND MlSOCLLANKOUS STOIIES. 

iJashlr Ahmad, Director; 0. L. Katial,K. A. 
Hafee, Deputy Directors ; Mr. Nawabuddin, B. N. 
Sarobar, Assistant Directors ; J. S. Mongla, B. 
Sen Gupta, P, B. Sarlcar, Assistant Directors ; 
S. M, Ayub, S. K Bancricc, I. A. Sethi, Deputy 
Assistant Directors. 

Textiles & BrATnEU Stokes. 

K. B. Bao, Director; P, T. Sipahimalani, 
H. Khan, Deputy Directors ; Asadul Haq, N. K, 
A. Kureshi, Asstt. Directors of Supplies ; S. M. 
Kawaz, B. Dayal, K. K. Kag, N. Bakar, De- 
puty Assistant Directors: Mohd. Sharif, Assistant 
Solicitor (Supply) ; A. H. Boswell, Director of' 
Supplies (Claims); Bakshi Shiv Charan Singh, 
o.s.p. ((^aims). 


Government Test House, Aiipore. 

K. N. Sen Gupta, Director; Bai Bahadur 

A. K. Chowdhury, Deputy Director (Physical) ; 
T. G. Banerjee, Deputy Director (Chemical) ; 
S. S. Sinha, Assistant Director (Physical) ; 
D. N. Bose, K. D. Bhattacharya, S. N. ^luker- 
jee^ Assist^t Directors /TyA; 

D. S. Kaldu, K. C. Bhattacharya, Assistant 
Directors (Ty.) ; S. B, Das, Assistant Director 
(Chemical) ; Afzal Ahmad, Oilg. Administrative 
Officer. 

Supplies Begional. 

Calcutta Circle. 

Bao Bahadur D. N. Chatterjee, Director of 
Supplies; B. D. Patel, Deputy Director of 
Supplies ; P. K, Guha, A. H. Khan, N. B. 
Beddy, Assistant Directors of Supplies ; V. S. K. 
Padam, Deputy Asstt. Director (Shipping) ; B. 
Ghosh, Deputy Asstt. Director (Administration). 

Bombay Circle. 

S. C. Latif, Director of Supplies ; D. P. Guzdar, 
Deputy Director of Supplies ; M. A. Ansari, 
Assistant Director of Supplies ; K. Kain, Deputy 
Asstt. Director (Shipping) ; B. K. Andley, 
Deputy Asstt. Director of Supplies ; J. C. Boche, 
Deputy Asstt. Director (Administration). 

Madras Circle. 

P. G, Menon, Deputy Director of Supplies; 

B. Parthasarthy, Assistant Director of Supplies, 

Lahore Circle. 

D. W. Lewis, Deputy Director of Supplies ; 
I. C. Dhanda, Assistant Director of Supplies ; 
A. Khaliq, Deputy Asstt. Director of Supplies. 

Karachi Circle, 

^ M, A. A. Khan, Deputy Director of Supplies ; 
^ M. K. Boy, Assistant Director of Supplies. 

Ca'Wnpore Circle. 

P. H. Nallaseth, Deputy Director of Supplies ; 
S. I. H. Bukhari, Assistant Director of Supplies ; 
S. C. Aggarwal, Deputy Assistant Director of 
Supplies. I 


DIRRoTORVTE GENER.Ui OF DlSI»09.\LS. 

A. MaeParquhar, O.T.E., 1.0,8., Director General 
(Dispo^^als) ; Khan Bahadur A. G. Klian, o.l.E. 
Deputy Director General ; Khan Bahadur 
K. Ubaldiillah, O.B.E., Deputy Director General ; 
J. Munro, Deputy Director General (Oflg. w.e. 
20-0-40 Khan Bahadur Klian taken leave) ; 
Sardar Bahadur Karindar Singh, o.n.E., P.o.s., 
Director (Also holding post of Begional Com- 
mIsMoncr (D) Cawnpore) ; W'. X Tallon, Z. A. 
Khan, A, B, Blnns, X Byrne, C. A. Subrahraan- 
ynm. Col. C. Hlbbcrd, Directors ; B. S. Hussain, 
Publicity Officer; X M. Kitchlu, Jfan Mohan 
Singh, S. H. Piroz, X G. Kumarmanghlam, 
B. Amjad, S. K. l^fltra, B. Baraa Murti, S. N. 
l\Uttcr, S, c. Murghai, K. Krishna, K. C. Khosla, 
S. Znfar All, M. P. Ghablanl, A. B. Haseler, 
H. H, Feldman, Deputy Directors; 1. S. 
Murad, Baraza All, G, G. Patman, S. B. Haider, 
X L. Cliopra, K. K. Thadanl, S. A. Hakim, 
P. M. Cliattcrjc, K. Sinha, G. S. Tewari, B. S. 
Boy, K, ic. Dar, All Amam, P. P. Kapoor, 
S. C, Ghosh, X G. Ghosh, Assistant Directors ; 
G. Pathak, K. .T, ShenLv, S. S. Mathur, Autar 
j Singh, H. D. Siknnd, M.' T. Sabrathnam, K. V. 
Bhaskaran, M, S. Hassan, B. M. Sharma, 
Directors. 


Beqional CoM^nssioNER (Disposals), 
Cawnpore. 

Sardar Bahadur Narindar Singh, o.B.E., p.o.s., 
Begional Commissioner (also a Director at 
Headquarters) ; Majid Ali Khan, Assistant 
Begional Commissioner ; B. K. Kochar, Balwant 
Singh, S. M. All Bizvi, Deputy Asst. Begional 
Commissioners ; Hamath Sahay, Sample Boom 
Officer ; G. V. B. P. Bao, D. P. Ghai, M. Osman, 
Field Inspectors, 

Begional Commissioner (Disposals), 

" Lahore. 

Bai Bahadur Aftab Bai, Bar-at-law, Begional 
Conunissioner ; Abdul Salim Khan, 31 . A., p.o.s., 
Assistant Begional Commissioner ; Prem Sunder, 
n.sc., A.O.G.I., D.i.O. (London), Assistant Be- 
gional Commissioner; M, Kawazish Ali, H.A., 
LL.B., Deputy Asstt. Begional Commissioner: 
S. K. Maitra, B.Sc. (Eng.), Deputy Asstt. Be- 
gional Commissioner; K. K. Kanal, B.A., Sample 
Boom Officer; Bana Khudadad Khan, Field 
Inspector. 

Begional CoMinssioNER (Disposals), 
Bombay. , 

(Southern Circle). 

Balph Sassoon, Begional Commissioner ; 
S^jor H. A. Sujan, Deputy Begional Commis- 
sioner; Kai Bahadur K. C. Pakrasi, Deputy 
Begional Commissioner; S, M. C. Pinto, V. V. 
Chandrasekharan, B. C. Majumdar, S. Sam- 
basivan, H. V. Gillson, Assistant Begional 
Commissioners ; Ehsan Mahmood, I. T. Khatri, 
P. T. Thadani, K. K. Agha, Miss M. V. Michael, 
G. K. Palit, C. V. Kamath, M. Munwaruddin, 
J, Maneksha, Deputy Asst. Begional Commis- 
sioners ; c. M. Bhimaya, Administrative Officer ; 
P. X Panday, Progress Officer ; A. B. Goodman, 
Industrial Planning Officer ; L. D*Mello, Stores 
Officer ; B. N. Kacker, B. H. Shah, S. Venka- 
taramanan, Field Inspectors. ’ 


c 
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Eegionai. ComnssioNEu (Disposals), 
Calcutta. 

E. T. Pillai, Regional Commissioner ; 
S. T. Thadani, Deputy Regional Commissioner ; 
Major C. V. Thomas, Deputy Regional Commis- 
sioner ; Capt. C, H, Smith, Director ; S. P. 
Chatterjee, Assistant Regional Commissioner ; 
Capt. B. C. Majumdar, 'W'. C, Browne, A.^ J. 
Cunningham, Deputy Directors; A. Mukherjee, 
C. R. Hossain, H. H, Almja, S. N. Haq, Shah 
Din, Deputy Asstt. Regional Commissioners; 
G. E. A, Robertson, B, G. Idnani, S, R. Dutt, 
S. P. Banerjee, S. R. Sen, Assistant Directors ; 
N. C. Sen, Publicity OfiBcer ; A, Prancis, Adminis- 
trative Officer ; M. W. Gauhar, Progress Officer; 
C. A. Dolby, Cecil Asron, Stores Officers ; M. 
A, Ansari, Inspector of Stores ; M, A. Sherif, 
Show Room Officer; R. M» Riazuddin, Pield 
Inspector. 

Direotobate Gekeral, Obdkaeob 
Factories. 

Sir Thomas F. Berwick, o.i.E., n.s.o., i.o.s., 
Director General, Ordnance Factories ; H. I. 
Llatthews, o.b.e., m.c., I.o.s., Dy. Director 
General, Ord. Fys. ; Major K. J. Boxall, I.O.S., 
Director of Ordnance Factories; W, J. Mason, 
I.o.s., Dy. Director of Ordnance Factories (P). ; 
R. C. Frain, n.O., i.o.s. ^Dy. Director of Ordnance 
Factories (Engg.) ; S. Haymes, i.o.s., Dy. Asstt. 
Director of Ordnance Factories ; Lt.-Col. G. H. 
Christie, 10th R. G. Rifles, Dy. Asstt. Director 
of Ordnance Factories (A) ; P. F. Croysdill, i.o.s., 
Dy. Asstt. Director of Ordnance Factories (D) ; 
Lt.-Col.G.R. Jillings,R.A.R.o., Dy, Asstt. Director I 
of Ordnance Factories (E) ; 'W. S. Houghton, [ 

I. o.s., Dy. Asstt. Director of Ordnance Factories ' 
(B); R. Boorman, 1 . 0 . S., Dy. Asstt, Director | 
of Ordnance Factories (M) ; G. Richards, i.o.s., 
Dy. Asstt. Director of Ordnance Factories ; G. H. 
IVhyte, I.O.S., Dy. Asstt. Director of Ordnance 
Factories (P) ; F. A. Bird, I.O.S., Dy Asstt, | 
Director of Ordnance Factories (C) ; E. J. Book- ' 
less, I.o.s., Dy Asstt. Director of Ordnance I 
Factories (S) ; Amar Nath Singh, Officer Super- ! 
visor ; D. P. McRenna, Officer Supervisor ; S, R. 
Gujral, Officer Supervisor ; C. Perry, Officer ! 
Supervisor ; Mr. Ruplal, Officer Supervisor ; 
N. G. Gokhale, Assistant Civil Engineer Adviser. 

OmoB or 0. R. E. F. 

Lt.-Col G. E. Swayne-ThomaSj R.E., Com- 
mander Royal Engineers, Fys. ; Major D. N. 
Ratcliff e, R. E., G. S. O. II. ; Major F. ."W 
Arles, S. O. R, E. (LI) \ Major P. R. C. Fox, 
R.B., S. O. R. E, (II) ; Major C. Weiss, R.E., 
Dy. Superintending Surveyor of Works ; Capt. 
D. Ranganathan, R.I.E., S. O. R. E. (Ill) ; Capt. 
P. E. Orian, r.i.e., Garrison Engineer ; Capt. 

J. E. West, R.E., Garrison Engineer ; Capt. 
R. T. Walters, R.E. Garrison Engineer; Rai 
Salub B, D. Tewari, Officer Supervisor. 

DmEOTORATE GERERAL OF AlRORAFT. 

Group Captain W. Bourne, O.B.E., Deputy 
Director General ; N. R. Ghose, Assistant 
Director of Accoimts; C. Cloud, Industrial 
Planning Officer; B. C. Mukherjee, Industrial 
Planning Officer; P. G. J. Hibble, Assistant 
Industrial Planning Officer ; M. D. Naik, Assist- 


ant Industrial Planning Officer; C. S. Iyer, 
Senior Teclmical Assistant; Mahesw^ar Singh, 
Stockholder ; Bishan Sivarup Gupta, Stockholder; 
M. A. Poor, Stockholder (D. G, A, Stores, Cal- 
cutta) ; B. A, Shenoy, Stockholder ( D. G. A. 
Stores, Bombay). 

R. A. F. Officers. 

W/C L. J. Nolder; F/Lt. T. Barron; F/Lt. 

L. Barley; F/Lt. T. Magarry. 

Detartment of Shipbuilbikg & Repairs. 

Eng. Capt. J. E. Moloney, o.i.E., r.t.n. (Retd.), 
Director ; Cdr. (s) A. Bond, r.i.n.v.r,, Deputy 
Director ; A. D. Fraser, Overseer ; J. C. Jackson, 
Supervisor; J. R. Barkhouse, Supervisor ; 
R. Srinivasan, Assistant Director (Expense 
Accounts); W, O. Oxenham, Costs Inspection 
Officer; V. G. Rose, m.b.e., Adm, Officer; Lt. 

R. A. Lanchester, Asstt. Director, Karachi. 

I Office of the iron & Steel cTontroller, 

' Main Office, Calcutta. 

E. G. Spooner, o.i.E., Iron & Steel Controller ; 
K. J. Gleetus, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller ; 

A. H, Sethna, Dy. Iron & Steel Controller; 

A. C, Gupta, OAJ.B., Price <fc Accounts Officer ; 

V. P. Dube, Asstt. Iron & Steel Controller ; 

iR. N. Dutt, Asstt. Iron & Steel Controller; 

I D. D. Kamat, Asstt. Iron & Steel Controller ; 

M. L. Mitra, Asstt. Don & Steel Controller; 
T, R, Walshaw, Director (Re-Rollers) ; Mohd. 
Fazl-i-Haq, Dy. Price & Accounts Officer ; 
E. J. M. Donald, Asstt. to Director (Pipes, 
Tubes & Ftg.) ; P, C. Sarkar, Asstt. Accounts 
Officer ; A. K. Roy Chowdhury, Asstt. Accounts 
Officer ; S. Y: Mehta, Asstt. Industrial Planning 
Officer ; J. K. Basak, Dy. Asst. Don <fc Steel 
Controller ; B. Dutt-Roy, Dy, Asst. Don & 
Steel Controller; R. C. Parakh, Dy. Asst. Don 
& Steel Controller ; J. P. Sen, Dy Asst. Don & 
Steel Controller, (A/cs.) ; Mohammad Ali, 
Sr. Technical Assistant ; *A, K, Muirhead, 
Quota Officer from Railway Board ; E. W. 
Sackett, Asst. Director (Transport). 

♦On loan from Railway Board. 

Regional .Opfioes. 

Bengal Cirole. 

P. V. Subramaniam, Asst. Don & Stee 
Controller ; G, S. Ahuja, Sr. Steel Control 
Inspector. 

Bombay Cirole. 

L. F. Berry, O.B.E. Regl. Dy. Don & Steel 
Controller; B. H. Pastakia, Asst. Don & Stee 
Controller ; H. S. Mmiii, Sr. Steel Contro 
Inspector. 

Madras Circle. 

L. Henshaw, Regl. Dy. Don & Steel Controller ; 

B. N. Patel, Dy. Asst. Don & Steel Controller. 

D. P. Cirole. 

R. R. Chari, Regl. Dy. Don & Steel Controller ; 

S. K. Sen, Dy. Asst. Don & Steel Controller. 

Punjab Circle. 

^ B. S. Randhawa, Regl. Dy, Don & Stoo 
Controller. 
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K. H. Caina, M. E. Cliinoy, V. E. Chotal, A. K. 1 
Eas Gupta, B.sc. (Cal.), B.sc. (Manclu), H. E. 
Eoongaji, sr.A., ll.b., B. K. Eut, C. H. Ghorpade, 
B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-law, G. 0. Gupta, S, M. 
Haque, B.A., S. Iyer, Kasturilal, B.A., K. 
Kasturi Banga Iyengar, S. Eaura, B.A., A. 
Khan, W. jM, Khan, B.A., Bar-at-law, M. P. 
Hadar, M. B, Maude, L.T.jr. (Hons.), C. K. 
Mehta, 3n.A., M. A*^ Mehkri, B.A„ A. G. Menon, 
Mumtaz Hussain, K. V. Kagaich, B.com., 
Kathumal Mar war! , B.A. (Hons.), ll.b., H. E. Pal, 
Parameshwar Nath, M.A., Bam Sahay, M.sc., 
B. P. Sethna, Sohanlal Sharma, Sohan Singh, 
V. Suhramanian, B.A, (Hons.), M. I». Vyas, 
H.A., LL.B., Assistant Directors ; S. S. Santhanani, 
M.A., Liaison Officer (Consumer Goods) ; T. C. 
Adalja, S. S. Aggarwal, B.A., Baqer Hussain, 
B.A., B.ii., H. G. Bhawsar, M.A., LB-B., Chandranal, ' 
B.A., M. G. Chauhal, U, G. GhauUar, H. S. Dliir, 
Eurga Prasad Johary, H. L. Eutt, L. Gomez, 
B.A., P. V. Gunishastri, j!J.A., BL.B., B. V, Iyengar 
G, N. Jernth, b.a. (Hons.), ll.b., G. C. Joslii, 
P. J. Joshi, M.A., B. B: Master, B. M. Mehta, 
E. M. Munshiff, b.sc. (Hons.), T. M. B. Nedun- 
gadi, H.A., V. S, Nedungadi, B.sc., B. M. Patel. 

B. com., AI. A. Ealiim, b.a., K. A. Bamiah, 
S. B. Bamalodshaan, B.A., B.L., M. Bangachari, 
M. S. Bao, B.A. (Hon.), M.n., Boshanlal, B.sc.,! 
I»,T., H. N. Satyanarayan, M.sc., E. N. Sldv^esh- 
W’arlvar, B.sc., V. AI. Srikumaran Hair, B.sc., | 
G. Srinivasan, A. H. Thakkar, B.sc. (Tch.), 
Thomas Eesa, L.T.iyr., B. Viswanathan, Deputy 
Assistant Directors ; S. E. Chitnis, L.T.H. (Hons.), 
Technical Officer ; Joe Loho, Technical Officer, 

C. K. B. Dave, M.A„ BB-B., S. S. Gargya, A. 
Goswami, b.a., b.l., V. V. Eothari, B.sc., J. S. 
Popli, B.A., M, K. Poyyamani, Ai.Sc., bb.B., 

L. V. Bamachandran, S. Srinivasan, Assistant 
Progress Officers. 


OFricE or THE Btjbber Probbcti on 

COMjnSSIONER. 

Commissioner; P. Kurian John, 

Secretar^y hidian Hitbber Production Boaid: 
P. V. S. Sarma, M.A., B.L. 

/ OrriGE or the Controller or Coffee. 
Controller: Dev^an Bahadur AI. V. Vellodi. 
Secretary, Indian Coffee Board : B. G. Achia. 
Propaganda Officer, Indian Coffee Board : Bao 
Sahib M. J. Simon. 

Office or the Controller of Patents 
& Designs, Caloutta. 

Controller: Eewan Bahadur K. Bama Pai, M.A. 
Pcpiity Controller: Bai Sahib T. P. Eatta, b.e. 
Examiner of Pa(cnts-in-Charge : Bai Saliib K, 
Seshagiri Bao, 31. A. 

Examiner of Patents : H. N. Ghosh, b.e. 
Examiner of Patents : Er. N, N. Chatterji, b.sc. 
Examiner of Patents (On deputation) : Dr. P. K. 
Kapre, 3i.sc., n.i.c., rh.p. 

Examiner of Patents (Officiating) : B. Kara van, 
B.sc., B.L. 

Examiner of Patents (Officiating) : A. Bose, M.sc. 
Examiner of Patents (Officiating): K. K. 
Chatterji, B.sc. 


Examiner of Patents : B. V. Pai, B.sc, (Eng.), 
Grade i.e.e. 

Examiner of Patents ; C. S. Pai, B.sc. (Eng.). 

Examiner of Patents (On deputation): B. N. 
Atrishi, M.sc. 

Examiner of Patents : AI. Hossain, 3 i.sc. 
Administrative Officer (On leave) : S. N. Boy, B.A. 

Adinhiistrath'e Officer (Officiating) : V. N. 
Eaniodaran, b.a. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR TRANSPORT, 

Eon'blc ^Icmhcr^ The Hon’ble Air. Asaf Ali. 

Secretary, Sir Eric Conran Smith, k.c.i.e., C.S.I., 
i.e.S. 

Joint Secretary, D. R. Bntnam, O.B,E.,l.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, (i) R. B. Ehvin, Tfc.s. 

Deputy Secretary, (ii) S. Chakra varthi, 3r.B.E., 
I.O.S. 

Assistant Sccj claries, Hakumat Rai, L. O. 
Sfcuart-Smifch, Rai Sahib Topan Lai, A. R. 
Qureshi, J. G. Gomes, T. S. Parasuraman and 
K. Banganathan. 

Chief Controller of Railway Priorities, A. A. 
Phillips, G.I.E., v.B. 

Deputy Contioller of Railivay Piiorities, N. W. 
Synnott. 

Chief Controller of Road Transport and Develop- 
ment, Sir Kenneth Alitchell, C.I.E. 

Controller of Road Transport, H, G. Bussell, 
O.B.E.jI.r. 

Controller of Motor Transport (Supplies) and 
Undersecretary, S. E. Gupta, 3I.B.E. 

Deputy Controller of Motor Transport (Vehicles 
and Geneial), AT. Annaswamy. 

Deputy ConiroUer of Motor Transport (Supply), 

M. 1C. Swamy, 

Ass^s^an^ Controllers of Motor Transport (Inspec- 
tion), B. N. Ghose and A, Krishnamurthi. 

Assistant Controller of Motor Transpori (Vehicles), 
Bao Sahib Udharam. 

Chief Technical Adiiser, Dr. H. B. Eunnlcliff, 

c.i.i;. 

Transport Planning Officer, M. Sanjiva Bao. 

Officer on Special Duty, Sir Godfrey Armstrong, 
O.B.E. 

Constdiing Ensrinecr to the Goit, of India (Roads), 
G. AI. Mckelvie, O.B.E. , l.s.E. 

Dy, Consulting Engineer to the Govt, of India 
(Roads), G. A. E. Cochrane, l.s.E. 

Materials and Plan Officer, Col. B. S. Ealb 5 \ 

Economist and Statistician, Prof. K. B. Madhava. 

Officer on Special Duty, Bao Bahadur A. Kages- 
vara Aiyar. 

Assistant StandardizatioJi and Coasting Officer, 
K. S. Baghava chary. 

Assistant Bridge Specialist, S. L. Bazaz. 

Asst. Consuhing Rnprs. (Roads), B. L. Manchan- 
da, M. B. Lai. 
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As$t, I^njinccr {(?<?« cm/), K. S, Surya, 

*d[K5/. J^ngr, (Co-ord{n{il(ou)t A, .T. D'Cofltn. 

8, A. Hamid. ’ 

A^sf. J^ngr, Conmllantf Hr. K. K, K. lynn^tar. 
Vn^incer Kconomuty C. 31. lioHc. 

Superintendent^it AV, N, RcUi, Tl. 8. 3iald, 3v. 
Naraynnan, 33. V. Hndlinlcislman, C. J>. 
Goyal, S. 3C. (jho^h, S. X. Vcui<atachalam, 
ITnrbam Sinpli, 13. 3v. Hey, 8. 8. Siihjjurl, 
Han^ aud Gy an Si null. 

CIVIL AVIATION DIRECTORATE. 

Dircrlor-Gcncral of Civil AHa/ion in 7/1(7 m, 
Sir Frederick Tymma, o.i.i:., M.O., r.n.Ac.s. 

Veputu Virrclor-Gcncral {Airirays and Adminis- 
/?a/ion), W. TI, AVatt, o.lJ.i:. 

T)cp\iiy Diredot’Gcncral {Aircraft Hin'eian)^ 
Air VIcc-M(\rslml, E. A. 13. lllce, K.n.i:,, c.n., 

M.O. 

Chief Adminidrativc Officer, J. Hamilton. 
Director on Special Duty, E. M, KossUcr. 

Director of Q^rainiiw and TAcenshy, Air Coinmo- 
doro E. I. lUisscll, c.n.r. 

Director of Connnunicatione, Mr. Jcffcork, J.r. 

Ojffleia(\7W Hircefor of Aerotiautical Iiii^pcction,\ 
P. H. Havy. 

Deputy Dirccior of Air llovtee and Aerodromes 
(On other dutin), 3v. llalm, u.A.* (Cantab.), 
b.i.o., A.r.n.AD.s. ^ 

Officiating Adryiinistrativc Officer, V, X. ICapur, 
B.A* 

Senior Superintendent, H. S. Hoon, IJ.A. 

Scientific Officer, Hr. P. Kilakantan, B.A., if.Sc. 
(Ac.Eng,), D.SC., M.I.AC.€C., jr.s.A.B. 

Assistant Aircraft Insjyector, Grade I, R, X. 
Katbju. 

Officiating Hcp»/v Director of Air Doutes and 
Aerodromes, M. G. Pradlian, B.B. (Mceb.), 
B.I.O., A.M.T.A.B.B* , 

Aerodfro/nc Officer, G. S, Subrnmnniam. | 

Priorities Officer, Mrs. H. A. Swash. j 

Officiating Assistant Aircraft Inspector, Grade IX, 
G. C. Hatta. 

Asfi/. Director, Equipment and Accounts, W/Cdr. 
J, E. Truss. I 

Deputy Director, Air Ponies a /id Aerodromes, H, i 
Chakra vartl. 

AssL Director of Communications, A. H. Lconian. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 

Director-General, W. H. Shoobert, E.B,, C.I.E., 
i.o.s. I 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY BO^). 
HEADQUARTERS (SIMLA & NEW DELHI). 

Chief Com/nissio/icr, Major-Gen!. R. B. Emerson, 
O.B.E, 

Financial Conunissioner, I. S. Puri, o.i.B. 
Member (Transportation), S. E. L. West, O.I.E., 
O.B.E., V,D. 


jl/rml»cr (Staff), Col. 31. W. Wng‘itafr, o.s.l., 3i.o. 
Member (/;/i 5 fi/ifcri/i< 7 ), Hr. H. J. Klchol<^. 

I J)ircdor Accounts, Yakub S/iab. 

\ Director, Finance, R, Ramaawnmy Ayyar, 
Hiredor, j;sm7di>7mif/i/, (1) 3v. B. Z. H. Khan. 
Director, E staid ishmrnt, (2) 35. 35. Verma, m.b.e. 
Director, Pnihray Stores, A. R. IMlnRton, c.i.r. 
Director, Traffic, 3v. B. F. 3\1. IClnn. 

7)/rcdor, Jlail-Doard Co-ordi/m/io«, A, A. Brown. 

Director, Mechanical Engineering, W. G. W. 

I Reid. 

Director, Traffic (General), R. Proudloek, 

1 73irrc/or, Projects, 3C. Hural, m.b.e. 

Seeretanjt B. B. V. X'llnkantan. 

Deputy Secretary, H. W. C. C. Smith. 

Aof/d Director, Projects (ji/rr/janica/) Mce/ia/iical 
H/ijmcm/ii;, Y. Venkntaramnn. 

Deputy Director, Atceh. I, K, C, Lall. 

Deputy Director, Mech, II, R. Subblab. 

Deputy Director, Mech. Ill, E. L. Tomicr- 
Joncs. 

Deputy Director, Mcch, 7F, R. B. P. R. Agarwal. 
Deputy Director, Stores I, Tbos. Kidd, M.n.E. 
Deputy Director, Stores II, Anwar AIL 
Deputy Director, Stores III, H. J. Anderson. 

Joint Director, Civil Enghiccring, R. B. P. C. 
Bald. 

Deputy Director, Civil Engineering I, G. A. 
Ahmed. 

Deputy Director, Ciril D/jyineenny 77, II. D. 
Awastj'. 

Joint Director, Projects (Traffic), K. B. M. H. 
Sethna. 

Joint Director, Traffic (Tele.), H. E. Carter. 
Deputy Director, Traffic (Trans.), I. S. Malik. 
Deputy Director, Traffic (GcnI.), A. Mohan. 
Deputy Director, Traffic (Stat,), H. E. Biswas. 

Deputy Director, Pail-Poad Co-ordination, J. E. 
CastelUno. 

Deputy Director (EstL) (1), M. E. Bartley. 

Dy. Director (Estt.) (II), S. B. Azid. 

Joint Director, Finance (P), X. C. Hcb. 

Joint Director, Finance (X), P. P. Mathur, 

Dy. Director, Finance I, S. M. Raza. 

Dy, Director, Finance 77, K. E. Ghel. 

Dy. Director, Finance III, H. IT. Rao. 
Offiiccr-on-Spccial Duty (Reconstruction), B. Arora. 

Assistant Secretary, G. Rama Rau. 

Assistant Director, Traffic, J. S. Sequeira. 
Assistont Diredor (Shippvig), A. Hildreth. 
Afsista/it Director (EstL), Ral SaMb Havell Ram. 
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Supcrinfcndcnts, M. L. Muketjee (Budget) > 
•K. Srinivnsan (BJ.). ♦Mohammad Hasan 
(E, H), ♦S. Fazal Karim (B. HI), Sivara- 
inan(E/F,&E/K), ♦M. K. S. Aiyar (FE), ♦!>. 
S. Be^^ari F (X) I, ♦B. M. HaTaB\iivhan F 
(X) II, *E. K. Butta (S.I.), ♦Haqiqat Rai 
(5. 11), ♦Kartar Singh(M^n), A. E.Frcdiricks 
(T.TO. *A, Sheopory (T.G.), *5. K. Misra 
(T.CO, ♦R. S. A. R. Chitnis (Stat,), ♦K. L. Das 
Gupta (^Y). 

♦Officiating. 

CENTRAL STANDARDS OFHCE FOR 
RAILWAYS. 

Chkf Controller of Standardisationj E. Ingoldby, 

c.i.n. 

/leputif Chief Controller (Civil), H. Wood Robin- 
son. 

Deputy Chief Controller (Mechanical), W, A. 
Nightingale. 

Assistant Chief Controller (Specification and 
Records), B. P. Hira. v 

Assistant Chief Controller (Civil), M. G. Mlr- 
chandani. 

Assisfant Chief Controller (Meclu 1), T, E. St. 
Q. Stewart. 

Assistant Chief Controller (Mech, IF), IHian 
Bahadur M. D. Bhote. 

Research Oj^cer (ilTcc/ianica/), R. H. G. da Cunlia 
da Costa. 

Research Officer (Civil), W. Bouglas Thomson. 
Dynamimeter Car Officer, M. V. Kamlani. 
Superintendent, G. K. Chary, 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Member, The Hon’ble Mr, Jogendra Nath ' 
Mandal. ! 

Secretary, Sir George Spence, k.o.i.e., o.S.l.,' 

0. 1.E., i.e.s. 

AddL Secretary and Draftsman, H. D. Benjamin, 

1. C.S. 

Joint Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr, Shavax A. 

Lai, C.I.E., M.A., LL.B. 

By. Secretary, X. Y. X. Sundaram, l.o.s. 

AddL Dy. Secretary, L. J. B. Wakelj", O.B.E., 
I.C.S. 

Solicitor to the Qovemment of India, Sir Bhiren 
Mitra, o.b.e. 

Second iSoHcitor fo the Government of India, K. 

y. Bhandarkar, B.i., LL.B. 

Aasislanl Solicitor to the Government of India 
( Supply )^ Mohammad Shariff, b.a,, ll.b. (on 
leave). 

Assistant Solicitor to the Oovemnimit of India \ 
P. X. Roy, Barrister-at-Law, I 

Asst. Solicitor to the Govt, of India, P. K. Bose. 

M.A.,B.L.(Offg.). 

A(Wl. AsstC. Solicitor (0 the Government of India, 
P. A. Mehta, b.a., ll.b. 

SoUci^r to the Central Government at Calcutta, 
b. X. Mandal, m.a„ b.l. 

SoNciW to the Central Government at Bombay, 
B.P. Sethna, B.A„LL,q, 


Solicitor to the Income-Tax Dept, at Bombay, 
B. H. Nanavati, b.a., LL.B. 

Assistant Secretaries, L. E. James and Rai 
Sahib A. X. Gupta, b.a. 

Superhitendents, K. E. Bebenham, Rao Sahib 
A. R. Warriar, H. C. Ghose, B.A., B.L., B. X. 
Banerjee, Bar-at-Luw and E. P. J. Be Souza, 
(Offg.). 

INCOME-TAX APPELLATE TRIBUNAL 
(HEADQUARTERS BENCH), 

President, A. N. Shah, i.e.S. 

Accountant Member, A. L. Sahgal, b.a., ll.b. 
Beyisfrar, Rai Bahadur G. C, Xhanna, b.a., ll.b 


(Bombay Bekch). 

Accountant Member, P. C. Malliotra, a.s.a.A. 

Judicial Member, Rao Bahadur B. C. Sankara 
Narayana, M.A,, LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 

(Calcutta Bench at Patna). 

Accountant Member, Rai Bahadur N, N. Clmkra- 
varty, m.a. 

Judicial Member, Xhan Bahadur Syed All Xhan, 

BJu 

(Allahabad Bench). 

Accountant Member, R. P, Balal, r.s.A,A.,K,A. 

Judicial Member, Br. M. A. Rauf, B.o.L, (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

(Madras Bench). 

Accoiiniani Member, S. Zaman, a.o.a. 

Judicial Member, S. M. Gupta, Bar-at-Law. 

Advocate-general of India. 

Sir Noshirwan Engineer, Kt. 

i SURVEY OF INDU. 

Surveyor General, Brigadier Sir Oliver Wheeler, 

M.c. 

Directors, Col. 0. Slater, M.O.; Col. (T/Brigadier) 
G. F. Heaney, o.b.e, (on leave); Col. (T/ 
Brigadier) G. H. Osmaston, M.C.: Lt.-Col. 
G. W. Gemmell, l.A. (Offg.) ; Lt.-Col. J. B. P. 
Angwin, M.b.e,, r.e. (Offg.); Lt.-Col. B, R. 
Crone, o.b.e., r.e. (Offg.); Major H. W. 
Wright, O.B.E., R.E. (Offg.); Br. J. de Graft 
Hunter, c.i.e. (Re-employed), 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Director, Br. W. B. West, M.A., Sc.d. (Cantab.). 

States Liaison Officer, Br. H. Crookshank, b.a., 
B.A.I.,D.SC. (Bub.). 

Superintending Geologists, Br, J. A. Dunn, d.sc, 
(Melb.), D.I.C., F.G.S., F.N.i. (on leave); E. J. 
Bradshaw, b.a., b.a.i., m.sc. (Calif.)~on 
deputation as Director, Burma Geological 
Survey; E. R. Gee, jf.A. (Cantab.), p.r.o., 
F.G.S., F.N.I.; Br. M. S. Xrishnan, M.A. (Mad.), 
AfR.O.S., Ph.D. (loud.), P.NJ.; J. B 
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' Auden, M.A. (Cantab.), I’.N.i.; V. P. Sondhi, 
M.sc. (Punj.), P.Q.S.; Dr. P. K. Ghosh, 
M.8c.(Cal.), D.I.C., D.sc. (Lond.) (Dy. Direc- 
tor) ; Dr. M. B. Salmi, M.A. (Cantab.), D.sc. 
(Lond.), D.I.C.; A. M. JST. Ghosh, B.sc. (Cal.), 
D.sc. (Lond.), A.n.c.s, 

Geologists, Dr.B. C. Boy, B.sc. (Cal.), A.T.S.M., 
D.I.O., M.sc. (Lond.); Dr. Ing. (Preiburg) ; 
Hal Sahib H. M. Lahiri, M.sc. (Cal.) ; (Palac- 
otologist) ; Bao Bahadur L. A. K. Iyer, M.A. 
(Madras), Ph.D. (Lond.), D.i.e. (on leave pre- 
paratory to retirement) ; Dr. A. B, Dey, B.sc. 
(Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.) (Petrologist) ; Dr. A. (J. 
Jhingran, B.sc. (Benares), Ph.D. (Durham) ; 
S. Krishna Swamy, B.sc., A.i.s.M.; Bai Sahib 
B. C. Gupta; P. K. Mukherjee, B.sc. (Cal.), 
M.sc. (Lond.), D.I.C.; V. B. B. IChedker, M.sc. 
(Benares) ; P. C. Das Hazra, B.sc. (Lond.), 
A.n.O.S. ; A-P. Dutt, M.sc. (Cal,); K. K, KT. 
Aiyengar, M.A., b.Tj. ; G. C. Chatterjee, B.sc., 

A. T.B.M. ; Y. S, Venkatrain, b.a., e.l. 

Geophysicist, Dr. G, Dessau. 

Deputy Mining Engineer, G. Y. D. Upadh 3 %'\ya. 

Chemist, Dr. B. K. Dutta Boy, M.sc. (Dac.) 
Dr. Ing. (Hanover). 

Asswlant Geologists, Dr. K. Jacob, D.sc.; P. K. 
Chatterjee, M.sc., p.r.s.; M. S. Balasundaram, 

B. sc, (Hons.); D. Gupta, B.sc.; B. H. P. 
Arogyaswami, B.sc., A.I.S.M.; Y. Subramanyam, 
B.sc; M. I. Ahmad, A.I.S.M.; K. K. Dutt, 

A. I.S.M.; B. G. Despande, M.sc.; S. Tayj^ab Ali, 

B. sc.; A. F. M. Hague, B.sc.; S. P. Kauti 5 \al, 
M.sc,; A. N. Bao, M.sc.; P. K. Ghosh, B.sc. ; 
S. Kara 3 \answami, b.sc. (Hons.) ; D. K. Chan- 
dra, M.sc.; M. A. Anaiidahvar, B.sc. ; Y. S. 
Krishnnswamj', B.sc. (Hons.) ; D. B. S. Mehta, 
A,i.s.M.; F. Ahmad, M.sc.; Mukti Hath, M.sc.; 

A. K. 'Roy, M.sc. ; B. F. Mehta, B.sc.; J. M. 
Master, M.sc.; A. P. Subraman^’-am, M.sc. ; 

B. Thigarjan, b.sc.; M. JC. Boy Chowdhnrj", 
M.sc.; S. C. Chakrabort 3 % M.sc.; S. K, Sen, 
3l.se.; G. K. Dutt, M.sc.; K. M. Khan, 3[,sc.; 
D. J'T. Sett, B.sc.; B. A. Kagarajaiah, B.sc. 

Registrar, Bai Sahib Manomohan Ghose. 
Sitpermsory Field Officer, J. T. K. Crossfleld. 


BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Director, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Dr. K. 
Biswas , M.A., D.sc. (Edin.), f.r.s.e. 

Systematic Assisfa7i<, S. N. Bai, Ph.E,, B.s. 
(Phar.), 3I.S. (Mich.) 

Librarian, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Y. 
Narayanaswami, 31 .A. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Director-General of Archccology in India, Neio 
Delhi, B. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 31.0., M.A., 
D.Lit., F.B.A., F.S.A.; Joint Director General 
of Archaeology m India, New Delhi, N. P. 
ChakravartI, 3r.A., Ph.D., o.b.e.; Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology in India, Neio 
Delhi, H. L. Srivastava, 3I.A.; Executive 
Engineer, Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi, Khawaja All Akhtar Ansari , 


Ph.D.; Superintendent, Archaeological Survey 
of India, Northern Circle, Agra, Madho Samp 
Vats, M.A.; Superintendent, \Archccological 
Survey of India, Frontier Circle, Lahore, 
Mohammad Nazim, Jr.A., Ph.D.; Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, Calcutta, Hasan Hayat Khan, A.R.I.B.A.; 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of 
India, Circle, Poona, Q. M. Moneer, 

“B.A., F.B.A. ; Superintendent, Archoeological 
Survey of hxdia, Southern Circle, Madras, 
T. N. Bamachandran, 31. A.; Superintendent, 
Archaeological \Sutvey of India, Excavation 
Branch, Simla, Amalananda Ghosh, 31. A,; 
Ojfg, Superhiie7ide}}t, Archaeological Survey 
of India, Central Circle, Patna, K. N. Puri, 
B.Sc., D. es Lettres ; Superi^itendent of Epi- 
graphy, Calcutta, Mauivi Shamsuddin Ahmad, 
31. A.; Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey of India, J. H. S. Wnddington (on 
leave); Government Epigraphist for India, 
Ootacamtind, B.’ C. Chhabra, M.A., 3r.0.L., 
Ph.D.; Assisiaiii Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Ootacamund, N. Lakshminarayana Bao, m.a,; 
Archaeological Chemist in India, Dehra Dun, 
Bijan Behari Lai, 3l.se., Ph.D.; Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, New 
Delhir Braj Basi Lai, M.A.; Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, 
Agra, Ahmad Hasan Dani, M.A.; A^sisfanf 
Superi7}tc7ident, Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle, Wall tfllah Khan ; Assistaiit Superin- 
ie7\dent. Archaeological Survey, New Delhi, 
Krishna Deva, M.A.; Assistaiit Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of India, JVestern Circle, 
Poona, M. N. Deshpande, B.A. (Hons.) ; 
Afisisfanf Superintendent, Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India, Southern Circle, Madras, V. D. 
Krishnaswami, 3i.A. ; Assistant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Southern Circle, 
Madras, K. B. Srinivasan, 3r.A.; Assislaint 
Superintendent, Afchxological Section, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, C. Sivaramamurti, M.A.; 
Assistant Archaeological Chemist in India, 
Madras, S. Paramsivan, D.sc.; Assistant 
Superintendetit, Archaeological Survey of India, 
Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi, Yasudeva Saran Agrawala, M.A., Ph.D., 
D. litt.; Office Superintendent, New Delhi, 
Zaumddin Ahmed* 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 

I Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Major- 
I General B. Hay, C.i.E., 31 .B. (Edin,), d.p.H, 
, (Glasg.), D.T.M. & H. (Liv.), K.H.P., I.3I.S. 

! Public Health Commissioiicr ivith the Government 
of India, Colonel E. Cotter, O.I.E., 3r.B., B.oh. 
(N.U.I.), D.P.H. (Lond.), V.H.S., I.M.S. 

Deputy -Director General, Indian Mealical Service, 
Colonel A. K. Sahibzada, O.B.E., 3 I.B., B.s. 
(Bom.), I.M.S. 

Addl. Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service {Personnel), Lieut. -Colonel E. T. N. 
Taylor, c.i.E., 31 .B,, ch.B. (Edin.), I.M.S. 

Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
{Stores), Lieut,- Colonel M. K. Kelavkar, 
O.B.E., 3r.B., B.s. (Bom.), D.T.3I. & H. (Eng.), 
3 i.u.o.r. (Edin.), i.3r.s. 
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Dc;)iUl/ Dirccior^Gcncralf Indian 
Medical Service (Social Insurance), Major 
E.L. Jonc^,M.B.,ch.B. (Viet.), M.d. (Manclu), 
(E.C.). 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
{Rcstl.), Licut.-Coloncl IC. S. Titch, o.b.e., 
M^R.o.s., F.R.C.S. (Edin.), I.M.s. 


GOYERNOK8-QBNEEAL OP PORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

NiXBie# Assuined charge 

of office. 
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Additional Assistant Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service (Ilcstt.), Lieut -Colonel B. 1C. 
Shcorey, m.b., b.s. (Bom)., b.l.o., f.r.o.s. 
(Bug.), i.H.s. (E.C.). 

Officer on Special Duty (Blindness), Licut.-Colonel 
Sir Clutha Mackenzie. 

Officer on Special Duly (Planning and Develop- 
ment), Rao Bahadur Dr. 1C. C. K. E. Raja. 

.d^sisfanf Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service (Women’s Branch), Licut.-Colonel Miss 

H. M. Lazarus, w.M.S. 

Deputy Public Health Commissioner mih the 
Government of India, Major T. C. Puri, M.n., 
B.s. (Pb.), D.T.M. (Camb.), d.p.u. (Carab.), 

I. M.s. 

AddL Deputy Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India, Major C. Mani, H.B., 
ch.B. (Birm.), m.r.c.s., d.p.h. (Eng.), I.M.s. ' 

Assistant Director-General , l7idian Medical 

Service (Stores), Major H. B. Wright, M.A., 
M.D., B.ch., i.M. (Dub.), I.M.s. 

Addl. Deputy Public Health Comuii^siojicr with 
the GoU. oj India, Major P, M. ICaul, M.B., B.s. 
(Pb.), M.R.c.p. (Loud.), D.p.H, (Eng.), I.M.s. 

Chief Nursing Superintendent, Miss E. E. Hut- 
chings, A.R.R.C. 

Officer on Special Duty (Industrial Health), 
Dr. J. R. Sen, L.R.O.P. & s. (Edin.), L.R.F.P. & S. 
(Glasg.), B.F.H. (Cal.). 

Considiant Medical Architect, W. C. Ne^vman. 

Associate Consulting Architect, Captain H. H. M. 
Griffin. 

Deputy Assistajit Director-General, Indian Medi- 
cal Service (Personnel), Captain J. M. Richard- 
son, M.B.E. 

Deputy Assistay\t Director-General, Indian Medi- 
cal Serivee (Medical), Rai Sahib Khushi Ram, 

Officer on Special Duty (Blood Transfusioyi), Rao i 
Sahib Dr. K. S. Ranganathan. | 

Officer Supervisor (General), J. N. Saksena. 
Officer Supervisor (P), R. S. Bery, B.Com. 

Chief Advisory Chemist, P, M. Nabar, B.A., B.sc. 
(Tech., Manchester). 

Officer Supervisor (Stores) — II, B. R. Multherjee, 
M.sc. 

Officer Supervisor (Stores) — I, M. G. Pandit, 
B.sc. (Chem. and Ph 5 ^), M.sc. (Tech.). 

Progress Officer, M. A. Pillai. 

Officer Supervisor (jRcstt.), F. A. Sheikh. 

OjOlccr Supcrin^or (P.H.)>^- D. Sharma. 

Officer Supervisor (P.H.), G. C. Mitroo. 

Non-Medical Statistician, S. P. Jain, M.sc., 
a.i.a. (Lond.). 


Sir John Maepherson, Bart. .• 8 Feb, 178B 
Earl Cornwallis, K.G. (u) . .12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) , .28 Oct. 1793 

Lieut.-General the Hon, Sir 
Alfred Clarke, K.O.B. (0//g.). .17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornlngton, P.b. (c) 18 May 1798 

Tlie Marquess Cornwallis, K.G. 

(2nd time) , . . . . , 30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir 

George H. Barlow, Bart. ..10 Oct. 1805 

, Lord Minto, P.O. (d) . . . . 81 July 1807 

I The Earl of Moira, K.Q., P.O. (e) 4 Oct. 1818 

^ John Adam (Offg.) , . . .13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.O. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

WlJUara Butterworth Bayley (Oj7g.)13 Mar.1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 

G.O.B., Q.O.H., P.O 4 July 1828 

(а) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout. 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley. 2 Dec. 1709 

(d) Created Earl of Minto , . 24 Feb. 1813 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 

(/) Created Earl Amherst , , 2 Deo. 1826 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 

G.O.B,, G.O.H., P.O 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(Offy,) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.O.B., P.o.(6) .. 4 Mar. 1886 
Lord Ellenborough, P.o. (c) . .28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird (Offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, G.O.B, id) , . , . 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, P.O. (e) , . 12 Jan. 1848 

Yiecount Canning, P.o. (/) , . 29 Feb. 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 
(5) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec, 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough, 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846. 
(c) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug. 1846. 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning, 

Note.- — T he Governor- General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On let April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

Viscount Canning, P.o. (a) ..1 Nov ,1858 
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GOVERNORS-QENERAL OE INDIA— conW. 


COMMANDERS-IN-OniEF IN INDIA. 


Nome. 4 ABanined charge 

of oHlcc. 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

Kt,, a»o.D., r.o 12 March 1802 

Major-Qonoral Sir Eobert Kapler, 

K,O.B, (6) (OSfg,) . . . . 21 Kov, 1803 

Colonel Sir \YlUlam X, Denison,* 

K,O.B. (Oj 7(7.) 2 Dee. 1803 

The Eight Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, Q.G.B., K.0,8,1. (c) • , 12 Jan, 1804 

The Earl of Mayo, K.p 12 Jan. 1800 

John Strachoy (d) (Oj7(?.) .. 0 Ecb. 1872 

Lord Kapler of Mcrchufitoun, Kt. (e) 

{Offg.) 23Ecb. 1872 

Lord Korthbrook, r.o, (/) , , 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, Q.O.d, (gf) .. ..12 Apl, 1870 

The MarqucBB of Elpon, K.o,, r.o, 8 June 1880 
The Earl of DuIIerln, K.r., a.o.u,, 

Q.O.M.G., r.o. (ft) . . . . 13 Dee. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowno, 

O.O.M.Q. 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
r.o. * 27 Jan. 1804 

Baron Curzon of Kcdlcstou, r.o. 0 Jan, 1899 

Baron Ampthlll .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, r.o. (<) 13 Dec, 1004 


The Earl of Mlnto, K.G., r.o., o.o. 

U.Q IS Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardlnge of Ponshurst, 


P.O.,a.O.B., Q.O,M.Q., Q.O.V.O., 

I.S.O.(i) .. .. 23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford. . ,, .. Apl. 1910 

Marquess of Beading , . . , Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin .. .. /, Apl. 1926 

The Earl of WlUingdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

The Marquess of Linlithgow .. Apl. 1030 
Pield'Marshal Viscount Wavell ol Cyronaica and, 
IVinchester 1943. 


The Et. Hon. Sir John Colville, r.o. (ojTy.) 4th 
June 1945 for 3 months. 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Kapler of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.o.s.i., o.i.n. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Kapler of 

Bttrick. 


Name. Aesumcf! charge 

of ofllco. 


Llcut.-Ocnoral Sir John Clavcrlng .. 1774 
Llcut.-Gcncral Sir Eyre Coolo .. 1779 

LI cut. -General Sir Eobert Slopcr. . . . 1785 

General Enrl Cornwallis 1786 

Sfajor-Gcncral Sir Eobert Abcrcromby . . 1793 

Major-General Sir Ahircd Clarke. .• .. 1703 

Lleut.-Ocncral Gerard (Lord Lake) 1801 

General Marquis Cornwallis (2nd time) . . 1805 

Llcut.-Gcncral Lord Lake 1605 

Llcut.-Gcncral Sir 0. Hcwclt .. 1807 

Llcut.-Gcncral Sir George Kugcnfc 1612 

General Marquis of ITasUngs . . . . 1813 

General Sir Edward Paget .. .. 1823 

General Viscount Combcrmcro .. 1825 

General Earl of Dnlliouslc. . . . 1830 

i General Sir Edward Barnes . . . . 1832 

General Lord M’ilHaTn C, Bcntinck . . 1833 

General Sir Henry Fane 1835 

General Sir Jasper Klcolls 1839 

General Lord Gough 1843 

General Sir Charles James Kapler . . 1849 

General Sir 'William Maynard Gomm . , 1650 

General Sir George Anson .. .. 1856 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Patrick Grant . . . , 1857 

General Sir CoUn Campbell (Lord Clyde), . 166 

General Sir Hugh Bose 186 

Llcut.-Gencral Sir W. E. MansQcld . 180 

General Eobert Cornells, Lord Kapler 
(Baron Kapicr of Magdala) . . . . 187< 

General Sir Frederick Paul Haines . . 187i 

General Sir Donald Martin Stewart . , 188! 

General Lord Eoberts, v.o, . . . . 188J 

General Sir George Stewart 'Wlilto, v.o. . . 180J 

General Sir William Locklmrt . , 189S 

General Sir Arthur Power-Palmer .. lOOC 
Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener of 
Khartoum ’ . . . . , . . . 1902 

General Sir O’Moore Creagh, v,o. . . 1900 


(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Korth- 
' brook. 

(i?) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April J.880. 

(ft) - Created Marqula of Duflerln and Avn, 
12 Kov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl, Juno 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (g.m.8.1. and Q.m.i.e,), 
On quitting office, he^becomes o.o.B.i. ,and 
G.O.i.E. ; with the date of his assnmptlon 
of the Yloeroyalty. 


General Sir Beauchamp Duff 
General Sir Charles Munro 
Field-Marshal Lord Eawdinson . . 
Field-Marshal Sir William Blrdwood 
Field-Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode . . 
Field-Marshal Sir Eobert Archibald 
Oasaels . . . . ^ . * 

General Sir C. J. E. Auchinlock 
Field-Marshal Sir Archibald P. Wavell 
Field-Marshal Sir G. J. E. Auchinlock .. 


1914 

1916 

1020 

1926 

1030 

1935 

1941 

1041 

104S 



The Indian Legislative Assembly. 
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THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President: The Ilon’blc G. V, Slnvalnnkar. 

Deputy Prcsidciit: Sir Mohammad Yamin Khan, O.I.E, 

Secretary: M. K. Kaul, Bar-at-Law. 

Deputy Secretary: M. H. Collins, M,n.E. 

Secretary: A. J. M. Atkinson. 

Marshal: Khan Bahadur Captain Haji Sardar Nur Ahmad Khan, il.o., i.o.M, (let Class), l.A. 


{Kominated OjficxaU,) 

Tlic Hon’hlo Pandit Jawaharlal Kchru ; The Hon’ble IMr. Liaqat Ali Khan ; The Hon’ble 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ; The Uon’ble Mr. I. I. Chundrigar ; The Hon'ble Mr. Asaf Ali ; The 
Hon*ble Mr. C. Kajagoiialachari ; The Hon' bio Dr. John Matthai ; The Hon’ble Mr, Jagjivan Kam ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. Jogindra Kath ^fnndal ; Sir George Spence, k.C.i.e., c.s.i. ; S. H, Y. Ousnam, 
c.I.E. ; B. H. Sen, c.'i.E. ; I. S, Puri, C.i.E. ; S. C. Joshi ; K. G. Ainbegaoker; Kam Nath ; M. V. 
Kangachari; Sir Wilfred IT. Shoobert, c.i.E,, e.d, ; B. K. Gokhale, O.s.l, ; G. S. Bhalja, o.i.E.; « 
Sir Pheroze M. Kharcgnte, c.i.E. ; E. Ingoldby, o.i.E. 

(Nonmiaicd Non-OJfioials), 

Prank R. Anthony ; Lt.-Col. Dr. J. C. Cliatterjee ; Rao Bahadur N. Siva Raj ; 
Hiss Maniben Kara ; S. Guruswami ; Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart., g.b.e., k.c.i.e. ; Rai 
Bahadur D. M. Bhattacharyya, o.b.e.; Raja Sir Saiyid Amad AH l^ian Alvi, o.b.e.; Chaudhri Sir 
Ohand ; Khan Bahadur Sharbat Khan, o.i.E.; Raja Bahadur Ramchandra Mradaraj Deo; Captain 
Sardar Harendra Singh ; Dr. P. G. Soinnki ; Colonel Kumar Shri Himmatsinhjl, O.I.E.; Hony. Lt.- 
Commander Aftab Ali ; D. D, Howell Thomas ; L, S, Vaidyanathan, 

{Elected Non-Officials,) 

(Madras,) 

Slirimati Ammu Swaminadlian ; N. Narayanamurthi ; V. Gangaraju ; Prof. N. G. Ranga ; M. 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar ; V. C. Vellingiri Gounder ; R, Venkatasubba Reddiar ; T. V. Satakopa 
Chari; S. T. Adityan ; A. Karunakara Mcnon ; Muhammad Rahmat-ullah ; M. J. Jamal Moideen 
Saib ; Haji Abdus Sattar Haji Ishaq Seth ; R. C. Morris ; M. K. Jinachandran ; T. A. Ramalingam - 
Chefctiar. 


' (Bombay,) 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh ; M. R. Masani ; Suklidev Udhowdas ; Ganesh Vasudeo Mavalankar ; 
Ahmed Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer ; N. V. Gadgil ; B. S. Hiray ; D. P. Karmarkar; M. A. Jinnah ; Seth 
Yusuf Abdoola Haroon ; Mohammad M. KUledar ; H. G. Stokes, O.B.E.; Leslie Gwilt ; Mann Subedar; 
Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Vinchoorkar, o.b.e.; Vadilal Lallubhai. 

(Bengal), 

Sarat Chandra Bose ; Nagendranath Muknopadhyay ; Babu Debendra Lai Khan ; Sasanka 
Sekhar Sanyal ; K. C.'Neogy ; Babu Satya Priya Banerjee ; Ahdur Rahman Siddiqi ; Sir Hassan 
Suhrawardy, o.b.e.; Tamizuddin Khan ; Hajee Chowdhury Mohammad Ismail Khan ; Shaikh Rafi- 
^ddin Ahmad Siddique ; Shah Abdul Hamid ; Geoffrey W. Tyson ; C. P. Lawson ; M. A. F. Hirtzel; 
Babu Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury ; Ananda Mohan Poddar. 

( United Provinces ) . 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma; Krishna Chandra Sharma ; Pandit Sri Krishan Dutt Paliwal ; Seth 
Damodar Swroop; Pandit Govind Malaviya ; Sri Prakasa; Mohan Lai Saksena ; Sirdar Jogendra 
Singh ; Muhammad Ismail Khan ; Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan ; Sir Mohammad Yamin Khan, 
C.I.E.; Khan Bahadur Hazfl M. Ghazanfarulla, o.b.e.; Dr. Sir Zia XJddin Ahmad, C.i.E.; Khan Baha- 
dur Raja Mohammad Amir Ahmad ; A. C. Inskip ; Dr. Sir Vijaya Ananda. * 

(Punjab). 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava ; Raizada Hans Raj ; Diwan Chaman Lall ; Syed Ghnlam Bhlk 
Kalrang ; Maulana Zafar Ali Khan ; Hafiz Mohammad Abdullah ; Nawah Sir Syed Muhammad Mehr 
|hah ; Captain Syed Abid Hussain ; Khan Bahadur Makhdum Al-Haj Syed Sher Shah Jeelanl ; 
Sardar Mangal Singh ; Sardar Sampuran Singh ; Squadron Leader Sardar Surjit Singh Majithia. 

(Bihar and Orissa). 

Satya Narayan Sinha ; B. B. Varma ; Bhagirathi Mahapatra ; Sri Jagannathdas ; Ramayan 
Prasad; Gauri Shankar Saran Singh ; B. P. Jhunjhunwala; Babu Ram Narayan Singh ; Muhammad 
^auman ; ChowdUry Md. Abid Hussain ; Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman ; Madan Dbari Singh, 
a.B.E, 
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The Council of Slate. 


(Central /Votincre and Ikrar,) 


Vs IC. Salve ; Seth Govind Das ; Beth Shcodass D.ma ; ^"a^rab,SiddIquc All Khan ; G. B. Dr 
P. B. Golc. 


(ABrnm,) 

Bohlni Kumar Choudlmry; Arun K. Chanda ; All Asphar Khan ; P, J. Griflths. 


M. Aaaf All. 


(Ajm^r-Mcnenra.) 


Pandit Muhiit Bihar I Lai Bhargnva. 

(A'or///'Tre5i Frontier Province). 

Khan Ahdul Ghani Khan. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Preaident : — The Ilonoiirable Sir JIanccUji Byram ji Dadabhoy, K.O.S.T., K.c.Li:., ll.b., UAn-AT-iiTV. 
yominated — Inchiding the J*rcsidcnf — (20), 

(a) Officials : — - 

The Ilon’blc Mr. Abdur Bab Nishtar; The Hon’ldc Shri Bajendra Prasad; The Ilon’ble 
Mr. Ghazanfar All Khan ; The UonTde Sardar Baldcv Sinph ; The Jlon’ble 3Ir. C. H. Bhablia ; 
Ilis Kxcellency Picld-Marshal Sir Claude John Kyrc Aiichinleck, a.C.n., O.O.I.K., C.n., c.s.i., 
D.s.o., o.n.E., A.B.O. ; The Ilon’ble Mr, Y. N. Suktliankcr. o.i.E. : The Hon'blc Sir Eric Conran Smith, 
3C.O.I.E., o.S.i. ; The Hon’blc Mr. K. Y. K, Sundaram ; The HouTde Mr. Shamaldhari I.al, 
ai.E. ; The HouTjle Mr. D. D, Warren, O.T.E., M.O. ; The Ilon’ble Mr. A. V. Pal, o.i.E., O.b.e. ; 
The Hon’ble Dr. D, M. Sen, o.b.e. ; The Don^ble Sir Cyril Edgar Jones, K.c.i.E., o.S.i. ; The 
Ilon’ble Mr. M. W. M. Y^catts, C.S.i, 

(b) Non-Officials — (13). 

The Hon'blc Sir David Devadoas ; The lIon*ble Diwau Bahadur Sir K. Banninni Men on ; 
The Hon'blo Sir Kahimtoola Chiuoy ; The Hon’ble Sir Josna Ghosal, o.s.i., C.t.e. ; The Hon’ble 
Bai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan M\ikhcrji, C.b.e. ; The Hon’blc Mr. !Mohendra Lai Das ; Tlie Hon’ble 
Baja Charanjit Singh ; The Hou’ble IVIr. Khurshid All Khan, c.i.E., Ji.n.E. ; The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji 
Byramji Dadabhoy, K.o.s.i., K.o.i.E., TiL.t)., baii-at-IAAY (President) ; Tlie Hon’ble Brigadier Sir 
S. Hissam-ud-din Bahadur, C.i.E.; The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sobha Singh, O.B.E. ; Tlie Hon’- 
ble Sardar Bahadur Kawab Assadullah Klian Baisani, O.i.E. 

' Blcdcd-N on-Officials — 32. 

The Hon’ble Sir K. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, O.S.I., C.i.E.; The Hon’ble Mr. M. Ct. M. Cliidam- 
barara Ghcttyar ; The Hon’blc Mr. M. Thirumala Bow ; The Hon’ble Saiyad Mohamed Padshah 
Sahib Bahadur ; The Hon’blc !Mr. Govindlal Shi vial Motilal ; The Hon’ bio Sir Shantidas Askuran ; 
The Hon’ble Sir Suleman Cassum Haji ^Mitha, o.i.E,, J.P. ; The Hon’ble Mr. !RIanockJi Kadirshaw 
Dalai ; The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Ali Buksh Mohamed Hussain, o.b.e. ; The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. B. 
Gibbons ; The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das ; The Hon* bio Mr. Surpat Singh ; The 
Hon’ble Mr. Susil Kumar Boy Ohowdhury ; The Hon’blo Moulvi A. Z. M, Bazai Karim ; The Hon’- 
ble Abdool Bazak Hajee iVbdool Suttar ; The Hon’ble Baja Yuveraj Dutta Singh of Oel & Kaimarah; 
The Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru; The Hon’ble Haji Syed Mohamed Hussain ; 
The 'Hon’ble Chaudhri NiamatuUah ; The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Buta Singh, o.b.e. ; The Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Attaullah Khan Tatar; The Hon’ble Maharjadhiraja Sir Kameshwar 
Singh, K.O.I.E. of Darbhanga ; The Hon’blo Bai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahta; The Hon’ble Mr. Nik- 
unja Kishore Das ; The Hon’blo Mr, Hossain Imam ; The Hon’blo Mr. V. V, Kalikar ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Brijlal Nandlal Biyani ; The Hon’ble Mr. Prakash Narain Sapru ; The Hon’ble Plight Lieut. 
B/Up Chand ; The Hon’blo Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali ; The Hon’ble Mrs. Badha Bai Subbarayan ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. H, D. Townend. 


Assam. 77 


Tho Pfovinco of Assnm which, ns eliown on 
tho map, covers n total area of C7,834 sq. miles, 
exclndlnR Tribal territory, encloses Indian 
States with an extent of 12,320 eq. miles, deduct- 
ing which the nett area of British territory Is 
65,014 sq. miles. It Is formed of the Assam or 
Brahmaputra valley, an I the Surma valley 
and portions of tho hills wlilch sur- 
round these valleye on tho North, East and 
South or separate the valleys from one another. 
To tho West He the plains of Bengal. 

Population. — British (rrritortj. — The total 
population of the Province (British tcrrltorv) In 
1941 was 10,204,733, of which nearly 41 millions 
were Hindus, over 3J millions Muslims, 21 
mlllioDs belonged to tribal pcopUs 43 per cent, 
of the population were recorded as speaking Ben- 
gal, 21 per cent, Assamese ; other languages 
spoken In the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Kepnll and a great variety of languages 
ohssifled under the general heading of the 
TIbe o-Burman languages. 

Agricultural Products. — The river basins 
are naturally fertile and present in the main fe^v 
dl/hcuitles to the cultivator. Rice fs the staple 
food crop, nearly 5,550,002 acres In 1944-15 
being devoted to this crop. Uainfall helnc 
high, the problem In genera? Is to dhpn'sp nf the 
surplus water and to <‘ontrnI the action of floods 
rather than Irrigation In the usual sense Tea 
and jute are the most Important cropc grown 
for export. The area under tea consIstB of 
4 2,392 acres in IM -45. About .52, 03 acres nr*' 
devoted to sugarcane. A good deal of short 
Staple cotton Is grown In the hills. 

Meteorological Conditions — Rainfall is 
everywhere abundant, and ranged from 51 ’22 
to 284*07 Inches In 1938, leaving aside tlie 
highest recorded rainfall In this part of India 
which was the maximum reached at Cherrapuuji 
in the Hhasi Hills (569*60) this is one of the 
wettest places in the world. Temperatures 
are moderate. Earthquakes of considerable 
aeveritv have taken place, by far the worst 
being that which occurred in 1897. 

Accounts of the petroleum occurrences in 
Assam have been published in the memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India. The petro- 
leum localities In this province are confined to a 
wved belt of country along the basins of the 
Brahmaputra and tlie Surma. This belt is 
waceable over a distance of some 800 miles from 
E. Assam through Cachar and Chittagong 
to the Arakan coast, where it has a S. S. E. trend. 

Mines and Minerals. — The only minerals in 
Assam worked on a commercial scale are coal, 
limestone and petroleum oil. The most exten- 
^ve coal measures hitherto worked are in the 
Raga Hlll§‘and the Lakhimpur districts. Impor- 
tant deposits also exist in the Garo Hills. Lime- 
^ne is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
bachar, and has only been refined in Lakhimpur. 

Manufactures and Trade. — Silk is manu- 
lactured in the Assam valley, also cotton weaving 
a cottage industry, women playing a pre- 
ttominent part. In this valley there are no 
caste weavers but in the Surma valley they 
on a brisk manufacture on commercial 
m 4 handloom products find ready 

market on account of great scarcity of mill made 
gooos.^ Xea is of course the main industry, but 
^nere is a large petroleum mining concern, and 
Biso some coal mines. There is Parker Cement 
jJactory at Sylhet and a big match manufacturing 


concern at Blmbri. Boat-building, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, and limestone burning, 
cane and bamboo work, furniture making, sola 
liat, smithy, brick making, mustard oil pressing, 
lice and saw mills and other industries but agri- 
culture employs about 80 per cent, of the 
population. Assam carrie? on a considerable 
trade with the adjoining hi I tribes and countries. 

Communications. — Much of the trade of 
Assam is carried by river. The extensive system 
of rivers makes the province less dependent 
upon roads than other parts of India hut there 
has been much advance in recent years in road 
communication. A fleet of steamers maintained 
by the India General Navigation Company and 
the Rivera Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers in both Valleys. An alternate day 
service of passenger-boats runs between Goalundo 
and Dibrugarh. There are two trunk roads on 
either bank of the Brahmaputra most of which 
are metalled or gravelled. There are excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati, Shillong 
to Sylhet, Shillong to Cherrapunji and also be- 
tween Dima pur, on the Bengal A Assam Railway 
(A.B. zone) and Tmphal, the capital of the Mani- 
pur State. The Government of As«;am had in 1928 
carried out a considerable programme of road 
improvement and another programme which 
nlmed at the improvement of nearlv 300 »’^'il - of 
road either bv metalling or gravelling and he 
construction of 12 big bridges Is complete. Tn 
September, 1937, a further road Improvement 
programme totalling Rs. 1,06,25.000 was draum 
up, from which 22 schemes amounting to 
Rs. 41,11,054 were selected as a priority class. 
The Governm^^nt of India have approved a 
programme under which 15 at these priority 
cl vss schemes amounting to Rs. 32,00,000 
is being fin meed from the Road Fund. The 
work on some of these projects is already com- 
pleted. Besides, the Government of India 
have asked the Government of Assam to prepare 
another road improvement piogramme totalling 
Rs. 35 lacs. In addition to the above the 
Government of Assam have decided to spend 
Rs, 4,23,000 out of the P^o^incial Motor Taxation 
Road Fund on the improvement of secondary 
or feeder roads. Several such roads have 
already been improved. Kvtclia roads are 
being maintained bv means of mecbaniral 
plant which has proved successful in main- 
taining, throughout the year, a surface fit for 
motor vehicles Motor traffic has increased on all 
sides and the demands for better roads have been 
Insistent. The open mileage of railway has also 
shown a steady improvement and several branch 
lines to the Bengal Assam Railway (A.B. 
zone) system have been added in recent years. 
The main Bengal Assam Railway (A.B. zone) 
line runs from Chittagong Port, in Bengal, 
through the North Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a 
station on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway, and 
connects the Surma and Brahmaputra Valleys. 

A branch of the line runs from Badarpur to 
Silchar at the Eastern end of the Surma Valley 
and another runs west down the Assam Valley 
from Lumding to Pandu where it effects a 
junction with the Bengal Assam Railway 
(A.B. zone). The Bengal Assam Railway 
(E.B. zone) connects Assam with the Bengal 
system tna the Valley of the Brahmaputra. 
Railhead is now at Rangapara north of Tezpur. 
Both Assam Bengal Rly. and EastemBengal Rly. 
have been amalgamated from 1-4-42 and have 
been named Bengal Assam Rly, 
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Heads or Eevendb. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1046-47. 

HEARS OP EXPERRITTOB. 

Budget 
Estimate for 
1946-47. 

L — Contributions and Miscellane- 
ous adjustment between Central 
and Provincial Governments-— 

{In thousands 
of Rttpew.) 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


To talex penditure from revenues . 

6,05,32 

XLIX— Grants-in-ald from 
Central Government 
Ii— Miscellaneous adjust- 

30,00 

Cahtal Expenditure. 
Revenue Expenditure from 
Statement B. 

83 — ^Payment of commuted value 
of pensions not charged to 
Revenue 

68B — ^Eavigabion, Embankments 
and Drainage 'Works . . 

85A — Capital Outlay on Provin- 
cial Schemes of State Trading, . 

6,05,32 

ments between Cen- 
tral and Provincial 
Governments 

LI — Bxtra-ordlnaxy receipts 
LIIB— Civil Defence 

1 

14 

88 

Total L .. 

30,01 

29,66 

Total Receipts from Revenue 
beads 


5,15,59 

Total 

30,68 

Capital Receipts. , 

Revenue Receipts from 
Statement A. .. 

5,15,59 

Debt raised in India — 

Permanent debt — 

Floating debt — 

Treasury Bills 

Other floating loans . . 

Loan from Central Govt. • . 

■ 

Debt raised in India — 

Permanent debt 

Loan from Central Govt. , . 
Pleating debt — 

Treasury Bills 

Other floating loans 

* ” * 0,80 

mm 

14,60,00 

2,50,00 

Total • . 

Unfunded debt — 

State Provident funds , . 

17,59,80 

Total 

17,09,80 

12,14 

Unfunded Debt — 

State Provident Punds . . 

17,42 

Deposits not hearing interest — 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 
Sinking Fund Investment A 

count 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Government Presses . . 

General Police Fund . , 

Reserve Fund-Post-war Re- ! 
construction fund . , 


Deposits not bearing In- 

terest- 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 

Sinking and depreciation Pund 
General Police Pund . / 
Reserve Pund — Post-IVar Re- 
construction Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Pund — 
Government Presses 

14,16 

i 

4,36 

« « • ft 

• • m • 

ft « » • 

ft ft » » 

4 ] 

Total deposits not hearing Interest 

4,36 

Total Deposits not bearing interest 

14,20 ! 

Deposit of Local Funds — 

District funds • • * . , , 

50,00 

14,75 

1,86,53 

2,87 

4,33,75 

5,75 

ft ft ft ft 

Deposits of Local Punds — 
District Funds - * 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 
Deposits 

Other accounts.. 

Advances 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous 

48,00 

14,35 

1,88,581 

2,87 

4,33,63 

6,75 

Other funds . . . . 

Departmental and Judicial 
deposits 

Other accounts.. 

Advances . . . . . . 

Suspense 

Miscellaneous 

Total deposits of local funds 

6,93,65 

Total deposits of local funds 

6,93,18 

Loans and advances by Pro- 
vincial Governments * . , 

4,75 

Loans and advances by the . 

Provincial Government • . 

Remittances — « , 

Remittances within India 


3,88 

Remittances — 

Remittances within India • • 

8,08,30 

8,08,30 

1 Total Capital Expenditure 

33,13,68 

Total Capital Revenues . . 1 

32,46,78 

! Total Expenditure • . 

1 

38,19,00 

Total Receipts • . ! 

37,62,37 

Opening balance • • 

1,07,00 

Closing balance • , • • 

51,27 

Grand Total • • • • 

38,70,27 

Grand Total ♦ » 

38,70,27 

Excess of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture from Revenues . . . . i 

HBIB 

Excess of expenditure charged to 
Revenue over revenue 

• ft ft ft 
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Assam, 


Adminfstrntlon. — Tiio province of 
w'M orlKlni\Uy formed In 1B74 \n orrlcr to rtlievc 
the Ueutctmnl'fiovcrnor of JPnnJaJ of pnrt of 
the ndmlnUt ration of the Imno territory then 
under him. In 11105, nn thu rc'^nlt of further 
dcUbmUonR, It ^va9 decided to ndd to the humll 
Province of At'Hnin the eastern portion of Itn 
umvlcUly nclfrhbour and to connolitlate iho.^r 
tcrrltorfcB under » Id eutrnnnt -Governor. Tlic 
Vfovlnco of KaRtern and Af*am an then 

constituted 'WAB amaIu broken up cm llm Jrt of 
April, 3011!; the jla«?tcra Ihnuial DHlrlrM were 
united with the llencal (‘ominli^lonrrMdju of 
Burdwnu and the I’rcsidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under n Governordn- 
Council, Bihar, Ghota*N'am>nr and Url‘i’"’a were 
formed Into a Fcparatc prcAinre, while the old 
l^rovincc of Ap?nm was rc-conslUutcd imder a 
Chief Comml>isloner. 

Under the Indian Kefonns Act of 1010 the 
Province wab ral‘'fd in hiatus to that of adminis- 
tration hy a ttovernor-ln-Conncil anfl was 
therchy ranked with the older major provinces 
of India. 

The e^vpllal is Shillong, partly In Brltlsli and 
partly In IClmsl State territory,’ vUdrh lias for a 
number of years been Rrowinp rapidly and Is 
now In parts over-crow dt'd. U'he town has 
growm up on somewhat rust I e lines In very 
beautiful country on the slopes of the Shllloin: 
Kanpc w'ldch ri^es ahov'c It to a hch.rht of 
feet above the sea. It was destroyed In the 
earthquake of 1M)7 and has been rebuilt with 
methods of conKtruetiun more fitted to with*-!.^^! 
th sluK’ks of eartljquake 

t;o\ nuNOi*. 

It hxee!lenc> Sir Anukiw {JorUkW Cl.OW, 
IC 0 - I I M I c 

b r IB n \ F. K tjj; . K » - 1 , r.Li.., ly,^. (Oir^d 

% pL'asoN’AL STArr or His KNCKkLEXCV tih: 
GovLiiNun. 

-SrcA’farj/, II. W. Godfrey, i.r 
A!iStt. to t/n Secret n/ fu t,<* (Governor of 
U>u Sbheh intusit tie l>a-. 
jlfi7i7nr?; Sccrciart/^ Major T. B, Alder. 
f \ (thto Li« it U. G. N. Clapham. 

Qonorari; Aide-dc^Campy Major T. K. Holbrook. 
..o>uo,u ui* ot.if t.t-toh J. Turnbull. 

M.O I 

Uonor^try Aide-de Ctmip, Sardar Bahadur 
jTi c a vt.tjui Aviui'Uig Mall, Bahat.ur. 
I.P.S a. o J I 

Uonorary Aidc-de^Camp Subidar Sundar Sing 
Uiihatn. 

COCNCIL OK MiyiSTEKS. 


Sctf»(tovtrntna\t DepartmenU, A.Tf.H. Heleher# 
n.n.i:., i o.s. 

SfCTfiary to (!oVfrnm>^nt {n the. JudiHnl /irparG 
Le^iitaliy Ifepariment and Secreiarj/ to 
the Attnm ly^itidthr CouneiL^^y^f'U, l.r.s 
Secretory to (/oiernment in the J)epartmcTii t)J 
Snpply, S, K, UaHa. I.C.H. 

Srrrrtnffj to (he ffourmnevt *n 0,^ f infinc^ end 
Unenue h^ptiTlmenffy S, J, Utinean. 
l)ep>ti)f ,f Sfrrrtnrtftn (ittv^rnntet t, I'inrinre 

h^pnriffi^vty }l;d S.ahlh I Blip f’handra Uvs. 
Deputy Seeretnrif to G'ormtm^nf in the J^ducation 
(tnd^ Loatt bV//.frotfrnm^d I)epnrlTn*r*ls, 
(‘. iv. Bhuyan, h,a,, iul. 

SeereOtry to the Atserxbht, Annada 

Karsta Barua, n.A. 

.syrrefary to Doverntnenl in the Puttie WorLs 

Di^portntruty j'.lh t’orin.ark, n s^., c.l.P., l.s.ik 

Aho ('hief r.nulfU'^T. 

v/aint Secretary to tiovernmmt in the Itorre Depnrt^^ 
It. <*. U. fhimndn^', I.p. 

Under Sreretorjf to (lovemmerxt xn the Depart mente, 
intder (he i'hief AVcrrbrrv, K. Bu-'tornjl, 
t.o.s. 

Under Secretary tn Cotemmerd in the Education 
and Jjocol SetpUovcmvxrnt Departmcnle, 
Auwar Hu^^aln, |i.a., A.C.S. 

Director of PiddiritUf T, T. S. Havlcv, I.C.S., 
fnpt, K. G. St. I)ow‘M* 

Under Secretarff to Goverrimrnt in tie PAV.D,, 
Uai S.ihib Jm:C''h Chandra I>a«, .al-o A^-^T. Chief 
r.nudneer. 

Additinnal Afft, < hUf Pnoitirer, Kal Sahib S. V» 
Cbomlhr> , n.K. 

Secrctarif /vonnrm/ Transport Anthority, K. B. 
I'haudhurh l.V, 

/Nir/un/jffdnr?/ bVerrh/rj;, ^laulavl Abdur Ita^hld, 

M.UA. 

i.o lU- q r * iet t\r Ooie nnevd of .l*rert 
I in f V Dcparfine/tf of S^pj fy, Bal Sahib K.M.Dc. 
Deputy /)ir<‘(7/>r o/ Supply { J. K, Butta 
itoy. 

I "tuter Secretory to Govt, in the L,S.G. {Industry — 
Tciiik) Dept., K. N. l)as A.C.S. 

Under Sc>'Te(iny to the Govt, in the Department of 
Sup) hf {px-hff,cio), dnanendra Kumar Butta. 
Al ‘^0 As^t. Director of Supply. 

Deyidrar, Secretariat (Cici/)? Ismail All 

Chondhuri. 

Secretary to Govt., Planning and Devetopment, 
M. n. Hu^^ain, l.C.S. 

Senj. to Govt., Planning and DevelopTrent, 
U. Iseot. , l 

Beyiytror, A^sam 5ecrefanat (P.fT.Z),), K. E. Be. 

Assam Eevekue Tribunal. 


llon'bie Sri jut Gopiimth Bardoloi, M.A,, P.L, 
Ilon'blc Mr. Ba-santa Kumar ^his, u.k. 

Ilon’blc Sri jut Bishnu Ram Mcdhi, M.sc„ u.L. 
Hon'blc MauhiA’i Abdul Matllb Mazuindar, 
3t,A,, B.L. 

HoiFblo Mr. Baidyanath Jilookhcrjee, B.A. 
Hoii’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, b.a. 
lIouRdc Sri jut Ranmath Bas, B.L. 

Hon’blc Mr. Bebcsw'ar Svarmah, B.L., Speaker. 
Airs. Bonily Khongmen, b.a., By, Speaker. 
Seoretakies, etc., to Gov^uemekt, 


Chief SecrelarVt Sir Harlod Bennohy,c.s.i., o.i.E., 
l.C.S. 


Secretary to Government, Finance and Revenue 
JDepaHments, A. G. Patton, o.i.E., i.e.s. 
Secretary to Government, Education and Local 


Mender, $. p. Brsd, O.I.E . l.C.S. 

Assam Pcblio Sehvick Commissiok. 
(Viuirmaa, Sir Keith CantUe, O.i.E., l.C.S. (Retd.). 
Memhers. Rai Bahadur Hcramba Prasad Bania, 
M.A., B.L. ; Slajdnddin Ahmad, M.A. 
Superintendent, S. C, Bhattaeharyya, B.A. 
Advocate-General, I’aresliJn] Shome, b.l. 

Heads of BEPAnT^fEKTS. 

Director of Land Records & jSurcey^, /. G* 
Rtgi^lraiion. etc., R. R. Bhar, A.C.S, 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-opera~ 
live Society t& Village Authorities, M. Mitra, 

l.C.S. ^ 

Biredor o/A(7ricuiture, E. C. Woodford, o.B.E. 
Director, Veterinary Beparfmenf, A, K. AHtra, 
i M.U.O.V.S., r.o. 


Assafft Legislative Assembly. 
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ConunatoT of Forests (Senior), Assam, H.P. 

Smith, l.F.s. 

Conservator of Forests (Junior), Assam, H, N. 

Pc, n.sc., i.r.s. 

Commissioner of Fxcisc, Begislrar of Joint Stoc^ 

Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadtir A. Hye 
Chaudhuri, B.L. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
and Administrator-General, S. Sen, i.e.s, 

Inspcctor'Gencral of Police — B. C. K. Cumming, 

I.F. 

Director of Public T7ist ruction — ^Prof. Abnl Lais 
Saaduddin Muhammad, b.a., o.b.e,, m.b.e. 

Inspc^tor'Gcnrral of Civil Hospitals — Col. S. L. 

Bhatia, M.C., M.A., M.P., B.ch. (Camb.), H.K.o.s., 

F.n o.P. (Loud.), i.M.s. ^ 

Director of Public Health — Major T. P. Ahmed, 

Ch. B. (SI. And.), B.T.M. & H. (Lond.), 

B.P.H. (Eng.), I.M.S. 

Chief Engineers — F. E. Corraack, B.sc., O.I.E., 
i.s.B. in charge of Northern Assam Area, 

H. P. Barma, B.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), I.S.D., in 
charge of Southern Assam Area. 

Comptroller (Govt, of India), P. C. Dasgupta, M.A. 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

speaker : The Hon*ble Mr. Debeswar Sarma, B.L. 

Deputy S27caker : Mrs. Bonily Khongmen, b.a. 

Abala Kanta Gupta, (South Sylhei West) ; Baja Ajit Narayan Lev of Sidli, M,A., B.L,, (Dhuhri 
Forth) ; Akshay Kumar Das, B.L., (Sunamgam Reserved siat) ; The Hon’hle Mr. Baidyanath Mooker- 
jee, B.A., (Indian Planting Surma Valley) ; The Hon’ble Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, B.B., (Sylhei Sadr 
^South) ; Beliram Das, B.L., (Kamrup Sadr South Reserved seat) ; Bepin Chandra Medhi, B.L., (hlangah 
dai Forth) ; Bhadra Kanta Gogoi, (Dibrugarh Central) ; Bidyapati Singha, B.A., (hailakandi) ; Bijoy 
Chandra Bhaeabati, (Tezpur East) ; Bejoy Chandra Saikia, (Dibrugarh West) , Bimalaprosad Chaliha, 
(Sib^aqar West) ; The Hon^ble Sriju*^ Bishnnram Medhi, M.sc., B.L., (Kamrup Sadr Central) ; Dandes- 
war Ha7,arika, B.L., (Golaghai South); The Hon'ble Mr. Debeswar Sarniah, B.L., (Jorhat North); 
Gaiiri Kanta Talukdar, b.l., (Nalbari) ; Gopesh Chandra Pal, B.L., {Sylhei Sadr North) ; The Hon’ble 
Sriiut Gopinath Bardoloi, M.A., b.l., (Kamrup Sadr South) ; Haladhar Bhuyan, (No?igong West); 
Harendra Nath Sarma, B.L., (Indian Planting Assam Valley) ; Hareswar Das. m.a., b.l., (Goaipara 
North-West) ; Harinarayon Baruah, (Jorhat South) ; Hem Chandra Hazarika, B.L., (North hakhini- 
pur); Jagafc Bandhu Sircar, (Habiganj North Reserved seat); Jatindranath Bhadr^, (Simamganf) ; 
Kameswar Das, 3 X.Sr., b.l., (Barpela North) ; Kamini Kumar Sen, B.L., (Karimganj East) ; Khagendra 
Nath Samaddar, (Nowgong North-East Resented, seat) ; Lakheswar Borooah, B.L., (Dibrugarh East) ; 
Lakshmidhar Borah, B.L., (Kamrup Sadr South); Mahendramohan Choudhury, B.L., (Barpeta 
South) ; Manisankai Basumatari, (Goalpara South-East) ; Motiram Bora, M.A., B.L., (Non gong South- 
East) ; Professor Nibaran Chandra Lasker, M.A., (Silchar Reserved seat) ; Nirendra Nath Dev, B.L., 
(Habigam South) ; Omeo Kumar Das, B.A., (Terpur West) ; Prahhudayal Himatsingka, B.L., Solicitor, 
(Indiaii Cojinnerfe and Industry) ; Purandar Sarma, m.a,, B.L., (Mangaldai South) ; Puma Chandra 
Sarma, B.L., (Nougong North-East); Purnananda Chetia, B.A., (Silsagat East) ; Pumendu Kishore 
Sen Gupta, (South Sylhei Easi)\ Kabindra Nath Aditya, M.A., B.L., (Karirnganj TTcft) ; Rajendra 
Nath Barua, B.L., (Golaghai North) ; The Hon*ble Sriiut Bam Nath Da's, b.l., (Jorhat Nr^rih Repaved 
seat) ; Bamesh Chandra Das Chowdhury, (Karimganj East Reserved seat) ; Santosh Kumar Barua, 
B.A., (Dhubri South) ; Sarat Chandra Sinha, B.Pr., ll.b., (Dhvbri Central) ; Satindra Mohan Dev, 
(Silchar); Siddhi Nath Sarma, b.l., (Kamrup Sadr Nortl); Suresh Chandra Biswas, (Habiganj 
North): Md. Abdullah, M.A.. (Habiganj South-East); Khan Bahadur Ahual Majid Ziaosh Shams, 
B.L., (Dhubri ; Muliammad Abdul Kashem, b.a., (Dhvbri South) ; Ahdul Bari Chaudhury, jr.A., 
B.L., (5wnatn(?a?ij South) ; Dewan Ahdul Basith, B.A., (South Sylhet Central) ; Abdul Hai, M.Sc., B.L., 
(Kanirwp North) ; Abdul Hamid, B.L., (Sylhet Sadr Central) ; Abdul Khaleque Ahmed, (Sunamganj 
TPest) ; Abdul Kuddus Khan, (Goalpara East) ; Md. Abdul Latif, b.a., (Karimganj Central) ; Abdul 
Matin Chaudhuri, B.L., (Barrang) ; The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Matlib Mazumdar, m.a., B.L., (Haila- 
kandi) ; Abdur Basheed, (Sylhet Sadr East) ; Dewan Abdiir Rob Choudhury, B.A., (Sylhet Sadr 
South) ; Syed Abdur Rouf, b.l., (Barpeta) ; Afazuddin Ahmed, (Noivgong East) ; Md. AH Haidar 
Khan, (South Sylhet East) ; Dr. Emran Husain Chaudhur 3 % p.Sr., Pol. (Berlin), ((Sibsagar) ; Ibrahim 
Ali, (Sylhet Sadr North) ; AL Idris Ali, (Karimganj ; Md. Mafiz Chowdhury, B.L., (Sunamganj 
East) ; Makabbir Ali Mozumdar, B.L., (Silchar) ; Mayeenud-Din Ahmed Chowdry, M.A., ll.b.. (South 
Sylhet TPesC) ; Md. Maksed Ali, b.a., (Dhubri North) ; Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hussain Chaudhuri, 
B.L., (Habiganj North-East) ; Mumt-azul Muhaddisin Moulana Md. Mufazzal Hussain, (Karimganj 
South) ; MunauTvar Ali, B.A., ll.b,, (Sunamganj Central) ; Nasir-ud-Din Ahmed, B.L., (Habiganj 
South-West) ; Md. Nazmal Haque, b.l., (Goalpara TFwt) ; Khan Sahib Nurul Hostiain Khan, (Habi- 
ganj North-West) ; Khan Bahadur Maulavi Muliammad Roufique, (Nowgong West) ; Saiyid Sir 
Muhammad Saadulla, M.A., b.l., (Kamrup South); Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahman, M.A., b.l,. 


GOVBBNORS. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.o.s.i.j K.o.i.B., 

1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.C.8.I., K.C.I.E., 

1922. 

Sir John Henry Kerr, K.o.s.L, K.c.l.E., 1925. 
Sir William James Reid, k.o.i.e., c.s.l, 1925. 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.as.l., K.c.l.E., 1927. 
Sir Egbert Laufio Lucas Hammond, k.O.s.L, 
1027. 

Sir Michrel Keane, K.O.S.T., c.i.B., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laine, K.c.l.E., 1935. 

Sir Michtcl Keane, K.O.s.l., C.I.E., 1935. 

Sir Robert Nicl Reid, K.C.S.I., K.c.l.E., 

1937. 

Sir Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, K.c.l.E., O.s.i., 1938. 
Henry Joseph Twjmam, o.s.i., o.i.E., 1939. 

Sir Robert Nicl Reid, K.O.6.I., K.O.I.K., T.O.B., 1939. 
Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, K.O.s.l., o.i.E., i.e.s., 
1942. 

Mr. Frederick. Chalmers Bourne, c.s.l., O.i.E., 
I.C.S., 1046. (Offg.j 

Sir Henrv F Knight, K.O.s.l,, c.I.E., i.o.s., 
1946. (Offg.) 
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Assam Legislative Council. 


{Lakkimpur) ; BeTOn Taimur Kaza Choudhury, {Sylhet Sadr TFcsf ) ; J. C. Horwood^ (European 
Planting) ; E, S. Kaye, Jf.B.E,, (European Commerce and Indmiry) ; 33, W. B. Kenny, ((European 
Planting) ; G, Kydd, (European Planting) ; H. A. Mnnro, (European Plaiiiing) ; B, A. Palmer, 
(European Planlhig) ; AY, B. Butherfurd, (European Planting) ; Br. 0. G. Terrell, (Europea7i PlanU 
mg) ; A. AVhittaker, (European) ; Mrs. Bonily Khongmen, B.A., (TT^omenV, Shillong) ; Binodc Knmai 
J. Sarsvan, (Labour, Eiswanaih, District Darrang) ; Chanoo Kheria, (Labour, Nazira, District Sibsagar); 
Balbir Singh Lohar, (Labour, Tinsickia, District Lakhimpur) ; Bharanidhar Basumatarl, (Kamrup 
Tribal Plaim) ; Bhirsingh Beiiri, (Noivgong Tribal Plains ) ; Jiban Santal, (Labour, Srma7igaJ, South 
Sylhet) ; T’he Hon*ble Kev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, n.‘A,, (Backward Areas, Dills, Shillong) ; Karka 
Balay Sliri, (Lakkinipur and Majuli, Tribal Plains) ; Khorsing Terang, Manzadar, (Backivard Areas, 
Dills, Mikir Dills) ; Larsingh Khyriem, (Backward Areas, Dills, Joivai) ; Mody Marak, (Backivard 
Areas, Dills, Garo Bills North) ; Slaniram Marak, (Backward Areas, Dills, Garo Dills South) ; P. M. 
Sarwau, 3i.A., (India?! CArwtia?!) ; Kupnath Brahma, B.li., (Goalpara, Tribal Plains). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President — The Hon'ble iMrs. Zubeida Ataur Rahman. 
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The Province of Bengal comprises the and the demand for jute goods also increased ; 
Burdwan and Presidency Bhisions, tho district so the Ordinance was withdravTi, only to be 
of Darjeeling and tho Bajshahl, Dacca and replaced soon after by a voluntary restriction 
Chittagong Divisions. The area of tho Province agreement among the mills as wartime shipping 
is 82,870 square miles, with a population restrictions made themselves felt and first 
of 61,460,377, Included in the geographical European, and later Par Eastern, markets 
unit of Bengal are tho Indian States of Cooch were lost. Once again raw jute production 
Behar and Tripura, which are in direct political started to exceed demand, and only a further 
relationship with the Government of India. Tho agreement between the mills and the Bengal 


Government, whereby the former undertook 
to purchase a stipulated quantity at minimum 
rates, and a slight increase in demand for iliddle 
East operations during 1941 helped to stave 
off another difficult situation. On the whole 
1942 was a more prosperous year despite the 
difficulties of transport and increasing war 
demands on the industry, but in 1943 two other 
problems were added to these — ^food for labour 
and shortage of coal, while the increasing value 

oc CM mi ..a • ot food ciops also lead to short sowing of jute. 

*.5,801,7^.4 Hindus. These two mapr religions orders from America helped to offset the 

embrace aU but 3-72 per cent, of the population. othS^so poor vear which i^ght have been 


area of tho British territory is 77,442 square 
miles. Tho general range of the country 
is very low, and a great fcrtllo plain extends 
southward from Jalpalguri to tho forests and 
swamps known as tho Sunderbans, which lie 
between tho area of cultivation and tho Bay 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants oi tho Province 33,371,688 
or 64*3 per cent, aro Mahomedans and 


Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Province and Hindi] 
and Urdu by 3’ 7 per cent. 


expected, hut it was apparent that some form 
of rationalisation or still more agreements 
would he necessary to restore the balance. 
The Jute industry played a big role in World 
War n — all mills working to full capacity. 
Post-War prospects are good, the first quarter of 


Industries. 

According to the census of 1941, 131,000 
persons were engaged in agriculUire, pasture and j x -r> , 

laising dairy produce wldlo 1,076,000 persons 1946 brought large orders to Bengal, 
were engaged in the cultivation of special crops. The trade of Bengal during 1939-40 since 
The area under jute in 1943 was 2,146,000 acres when the publication of figures has been stopped, 
against 3,356,000 in the previous year. Bengal showed an improvement over the previous year, 
is the most important rice-producing area in The value of Bengal’s exports during this period 
Northern India, and it is computed that the was almost double that of her imports and was 
29,439,800 acres devoted to this crop represents the highest recorded since 1929-30. Imports 
some 88 per cent, of the total area under food of private merchandise rose from Ks. 51*39 
crops (excluding tea) of the Province. Other crores in 1938-39 to Bs. 56*12 crores in 1939-40 
crops include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, while exports increased from Bs. 78*89 crores 
Sugar is produced both from the sugar-cane in 1938-39 to Bs. 105*49 crores in 1939-40. 
and from the date-palm, and tobacco is grown Despite its many uncertainties and difficulties, 
for local consumption in nearly every district the year 1939-40 was an exceptionally favourable 
of Bengal. The area under tea in 1943-44 was one for the trade of Bengal, .^though no 
199,900 acres. There were 314 plantations figiures are available the war years have un- 
employing a daily average of just under 200,000 doubtedly been less favourable, though the 
labourers. fact that Bengal has served as a large supply 

^ j base for India’s war effort has served to relieve 

th^priScfpaUndu^Btry Jf^enkTl quite considerably, 

to this there are the jute mill Industry, the tea Administration, 

industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaignri ^ 1^0 present form of administration in Bengal 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal ^j^^es from January 1937. In 1912 the Govern- 
mining industry and the sugar industry.^ The ment of the Province underwent an important 
Jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
riparian tracts^ of the districts of Howrah and tlon of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing Province was raised from the status of a 
industry of the Province, Lieutenant-Govemor to that of a Governor-in- 

The jute industry has suffered a succession Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
of ups and downs since it showed the first Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, In 1921, 
Bigns of improvement in 1934-35 after the under the Beform Scheme, the Local Government 
succession of bad years which started in 1928-29 was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
as a result of excessive production both of raw being placed under the control of Ministers 
jute and the manufactures therefrom. Volun- 
wry restriction o f growing was the cause' of 
improvement, but it did not last for long and 
comcided with a falling off in demand for jute 
goo^ so^ that the mills found themselves over- 
f^ocked in the next few years. Working hours ] 


appointed from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council. There were normally 
four members of the Executive Council in 
charge of the ’‘reserved subjects," and three 
Ministers, who werein charge of the "transferred 
subjects." With the enforcement of the 


were then restricted under the Bengal Government of India Act of 1035 on April 1, 
Ordinance of 1938 and there was an easing 1937, complete provincial autonomy came into 
oi the crisis. Prior to the outbreak of war being. The entire administration vested in 
raw jute prices showed considerable fluctuation the Governor, assisted by a Council of 
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Ministers holding office during his pleRSure hat 
answerable .* to a wholly elective legiBlatnre 
comprising two houses. Except in regard to hi? 
special responsibilities, the Governor corresponds 
to a constitutional monarch. The services no 
longer And a place In the legislatures and are 
subordinate to the Ministers. Dyarchy has 
disappeared and there is complete responsible 
Government. 

The unit of administration la the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the gathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate ho is responsible for the 
administration oi criminal justice in the district. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Commis- 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, In their 
turn, subject to the Board of Kevenue In Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court or Calcutta, which consists of the 
Chlei Justice (who is a Barrister) and Puisne 
Judges, hic udlng three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate ! 
Judges and Munsifs. Of those officers, the' 
District and Additional Judges and a certain! 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed i 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the' 
remainder have jurisdiction In Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates,, 
On its appelbte side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and It also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
Including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- ; 
dency Magistrates Is in charge of the Children's 
Court and la helped by Hony. Women Magis- 1 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates' 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with' 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts In England.' 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and Us subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in the Interior, the powers of Com- 
missioners of municipalities were increased and 
the elective franchise was extended. Bengal 
Act III of 1884 was repealed by Act XV of 19S^ 
by which material changes have been in- 
troduced, c.p„ the franchise of the electors has 
been further widened, women have been enfran- 
chised, the proportion of elected commissioners 
has been Increased and the term of office of 
the Commissioners has been extended from 
three to four years, Slunlclpal expenditure 
now comprises a large number of objects, In- 
cluding w'ater supply, public works, maintenance 


• } 


of hospitals, dispensaries and educational 
institutions, veterinary institutions, employment 
of health officers, vaccinators and sanitary ins- 
pectors, the training and employment of female 
medical practitioners, the provision of model 
dwelling houses for the working classes, the 
holding of industrial, sanitary and health ex- 
hibitions and the improvement of breed of 
cattle. The Commissioners also have large 
powers in regard to the water supply and the 
regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an 
Executive Officer, and two Deputy Executive 
Officers, all elected by the Corporation. The 
appointments of the Chief Executive Officer 
and the six other principal officers of the Cor- 
poration are subject to the approval of Govern- 
ment. The total number of councillors is 93 
with 6 Aldermen elected by the Councillors. 
Of the 93 seats, 86 are elected, of which 22 
are reserved for Muhammadans. Bight ol 
the connclhors are nominated by Government 
\nd the rest elected by the general or snecdal 
constituencies. In order to Improve the Insanl- 
! tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
; Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussll, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
I relief. Latest available statistics show that 
there are 26 district and 40 local hoards, of 
which 3 District Boards and 1 Local Board 
are presided over by non-official chairmen. 
Their finances show receipts totalling over 
Rs. 145 lakhs and expenditure of over Rs. 124 
lakhs per annum. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the new sys- 
tem of self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
land entrusted with powers of self- taxation. 
!Tho new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidarl 
j panchayats and the union committees and deals 
i with the village police, village roads, water 
I supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 
In the Province and up to March 194J 
5,164 Union Boards were actually constituted. 
The total income of these bodies during 1944-45 
was Rs. 114 lakhs ; from receipts for union rates 
was, however, Rs. 86 lakhs, the total expenditure 
was Rs. 94 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of the Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Communications ana 
Works and Buildings. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction aim 
maintenance of public buildings and also rc* 

; garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Eailwaj'^s, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser to Government, 

' Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayanganj, and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with irriga- 
tion, navigation, flood protection by means of 
embankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police and the Railway 
Police. The Bengal Police ate under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present In spec tor- General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors- General for the Dacca 
range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector- General 
In Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Brandi, Each district is in diarge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. There is also 
' a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
Is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajahahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
Head Constables and Constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 300 lakhs. 

Public Health 

The head of the Medical Directorate is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. According to the latest 
statistics available there are 59 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 1,514,528 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 174,668 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,902 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 


temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 12,201,360, of whom about 30 per 
cent, were malaria cases. The nursing services 
are still very inadequate, there being only 
3,333 registered nurses and midwives despite 
the fact that there are 16 training centres. 
Some improvement in this respect may now 
result as AYorid War II is now over and trained 
nurses and assistants are returning to the 
Province from w'ar service. The percentage of 
deaths to indoor patients treated w^as 8.05, 
Education, 

Educational institutions in Bengal are con- 
trolled by the Department of Education, the 
two Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, the 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Educa- 
tion, Dacca, district boards, municipalities, 
district school boards and a number of religions 
and philantliropic societies. The control of 
general education as also of engineering educa- 
tion is ultimately vested in the ilinister of 
Education, whereas medical education is 
controlled by the Department of Local Self- 
Government, and agricultural, technical and 
industrial education by the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries. The Director of 
Public Instruction is the executive head of 
the Department, assisted by an Assistant 
Director, another Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education, three Special Officers for 
Primary, Scheduled Caste and Secondary Educa- 
tion and a Reader and Secretary, Text Book 
Committee. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 
1 Pandits and Maulvis. 

In 1946 there were in the Presidency 
j 61,249 educational institutions with a total -of 
I 3,935,267 scholars, distributed as follows : — 

I Recoonised Institutions for Maxes. 


Universities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools , . 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


Institutions. 
2 
51 
17 
1,338 
2,111 
. . 40,736 

3,768 


Scholars.* 

3,382 

32,115 

6,067 

361,017 

216,107 

2,551,772 

183,564 


Recognised Institutions for Eehales. 
Arts Colleges , . . , 11 1,979 

Professional Colleges . , 2 51 

High Schools .• .. 119 31,764 

Middle Schools .. 189 22,938 

Primary Schools 11,184 429,281 

Special Schools .. .. 102 7,778 

Unrecognised sohoois. 

Males 1,509 76,134 

Females 150 18,318 

The Universities of Calcutta and Dacca, 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively, are 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-omclo, elected 
and nominated fellows. The Unlvenlty of 
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Calcutta Tualntalns a Lav? College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta^ Bacca Unlvctslty 
also has a Law Bepartment attached to It. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but has now made Itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose It emplo 3 ^s 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. The University 
at Bacca is of the residential type. The Board 
for Secondary and Intermediate Education at 
Bacca conducts the Matriculation and In- 
termediate Examinations for the students of 
Institutions at Dacca and also the Islamic 
Matriculations and Intermediate Examinations. 
Of the C2 arts colleges 14 are maintained by 


Government, 2b are aided and 22 arc unaided ; 
of High schools* 49 ate maintained by Govern- 
ment, 3 by Municipal Boards, 787 are aided 
and 618 unaided. Eor Sliddlo schools the 
figures are 6, 44 by Blstrict Boards, 5, 1,913 
and 332 ; for Primary schools 97, 9,444, 
545, 36,807 and 4,987 ; and for Special schools 
194, 7, 5, 2,419 and 1,246. 

The Education of Europeans Is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a school for boys 
and a school for girls (both residential) at 
Kurseong. 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengal looked forward hopefully to an 
improvement in her financial position as a direct result of the special steps taken by the Central 
Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate BengtaVs plight. Under Provin- 
cial Autonomy she was better off to the extent of Bs. 75 lakhs a year than before. In the year 
1935-36, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount equal to half the proceeds of the 
jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Bs, 51^ lakhs. The Hiemeyer report, however, 
as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Bs. 42 laklis annually from an increased share 
in the jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Bs. 33 lakhs by cancelling the Province’s accumu- 
lated debt to the Centre. Thus Bengal was able to face the future with more confidence. The 
Budget for the year 1937-38 was a surplus Budget. The year 1938-39, however, marked the 
beginning of another sequence of deficit budgets. The budget for 1941-42 revealed a deficit esti- 
mated at more than a crore of rupees. Although the finances of the Province, as revealed in the 
revised estimates and actuals of the preceding years, show a continuous improvement, tho expen- 
diture of the Province appears to have reached a stage where, it may be said, the Government are 
living well beyond their means. The year 1943-44 was marked by a considerable rise in income, 
but* unfortunately flood and famine not only served to hamper normal development but resulted 
in heavily increased expenditure on relief and reconstruction measures. Another deficit resulted, 
but discussions were instituted for assistance from the (Central Government, as the outlook was even 
worse for 1944-45. The assistance received, however, proved inadequate to stop tho rot, which was 
aggravated by economic conditions. A further request for assistance from tho Centre was made 
but the Pro'^nce continued to budget for a deficit in 1945-46 and in 1946-47. The 1046-47. 
budget was prepared by H. E. the governor and his Advisers. The new government, elected in 
April, 1946, presented a new Budget in July 1946. 


ESTIMATEB BEVENUK FOB 1946-47* 
(The figures ate In Thousands of Bupees.) 



Bevised 

Budget 

Heads of Bevenue, 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-40. 

1946-47. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Customs 

1,25,00 

1,20,00 

Taxes on Income 

6.14,50 

4,44,50 

Salt 

60 

60 

Land Bevenue . , 

3,95,55 

3,81,62 

Provincial Excise 

7,99,86 

6,20,86 

Stamps 

3,60,00 

3,30,00 

Forest 

64,35 

31,85 

Begistratlon 

64.00 

64,00 

Beceipts under Motor 

Vohiclcs-Taxation Acts 

23,02 

23,52 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

7,40,34 

6,70,84 

Subsidised Compardes . , 

92 

92 

Irrigation, Kavigation, 

Embankment and Drain- 
age' Works for which 

Capital Accounts are 

• • • • * • 

—4.55 

—lO.OG 

Irrigation, Kavigation, 

Embarfibacntand Drain- 
age Works for which i 

Capital Accounts are kept, 4,02 

3,04 



Bevised 

Budget 

Heads of Bevenue, 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-46. 

1946-47^ 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Interest 

32,50 

32,54 

Administration of Justice, 

26,66 

26,66 

JaUs and Convict Settle- 
ments 

13,35 

11,05 

Police 

13,89 

11,72 

Ports and Pilotage 

1,77 

1,77 

Education 

16,71 

17,09 

Medical . . 

16,10 

17,00 

Public Health . . , . 

35,37 

33,19 

Agriculture^ 

69,92 

91,50 

i Veterinary 

• 1,34 

1,18 

Co-operation 

6,91 

6,87 

1 Industries 

89,14 

37,51 

Mlscellaueous Depart- 
ments . . . . . » 

2,41 

2,41 

Civil Works 

25,39 

19,09 

Receipts In aid of Super- 
annuation 

3,94 

3,44 

Stationery and Printing 

6,31 

6,31 

MlBcellaneouB 

30,12 

32|8Q 
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estimated revenue for 1946-47— contt?. 


(The figures are In Thousands of Rupees*) 



Revised 

Budget 1 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-46. 

1946-47. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Grant-in-aid from Central 
Government . . 

1,10,15 

10,58,74 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and 
Provincial Governments 

3,33 

1,04 

Extraordinary receipts.. 

42,70 

26,74 

Total Revenue Receipts 35,81,58 

41,18,84 

Debt raised in India . . 

63,18,86 

09,38,33 

State Provident Fund . . 

67,00 

67,00 

Famine Insurance Fund • 

14,31 

14,31 

Fund for Economic Deve- 
lopment and improve- 
ment of rural areas . . 



Scheduled Castes Educa- 
tion Fund 

5,00 

5,00 

District Funds . . 

1,75,00 

1,75,00 

Other Funds 

2,43,15 

2,43,16 



Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-46. 

1946-47. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Civil Deposits 

28,27,00 

28,27,00 

Other Accounts . , 

19,23 

13,57 

Advances 

Accounts with Reserve 

1,05,19 

1,05,25 

Bank 

1,80 

1,60 

Suspense Accounts 

3,11,96 

1 , 00,00 

Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and 

14,00,00 

14,00,00 

Similar Accounts 

7,50 

7,50 


Loans and Advances by 
the Provincial Govern- 
ments 2,07,87 1,53,48 

Total Receipts . , 1,52,84,95 1,61,70,03 

Opening Balance . . 3,64,81 2,24,41 

Grand Total . *1,56,49,76 1,63,94,44 


ESTIMA.TED EXPENDITURE FOR 1946-47, 
(The figures are in Thousands of Rupees). 



Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-46, 

1946-47, 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Taxes on income other than 

Corporation Tax 

2,62 

2,69 

Salt 

66 

72 

Land Revenue . . 

56,37 

61,34 

Provincial Excise 

35,44 

35,43 

Stamps 4 

8,08 

7,07 

Forest 

44,98 

54,01 

Registration 

29,60 

29,34 

Charges on account of 

Motor Vehicles Taxa- 

tlon Acts 

4,60 

4,60 

Other Taxes and Duties. . 

9,24 

9,60 

Interest on works for 
which Capital accounts 

are kept 

17,34 

17,36 

Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 

Ordinary Revenues . . 

2,00,78 

3,40,90 

Other Revenue expendi- 
ture financed from 

Famine Relief Fund . . 

• • 

• • 


Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 


works 

—1,08 

• • 

Interest on Debts and 



Other Obligations 

77,78 

78,45 

General Administration. , 

3,25,19 

2,92,77 

Administration of Justice. 

1,29,26 

1,29,63 



Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-46. 

1946-47. 

* 

Rs. 

Rb.‘ 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

1,05,18 

1,03,49 

Police 

3,54,68 

3,86,63 

Ports and Pilotage 

4,78 

6,17 

Scientific Departments . . 

42 

48 

Education. — General 

2,65,82 

3,16,33 

,, Anglo-Indian 

and European 

11,91 

11,60 

Medical 

1,17,70 

1,66,71 

Public Health 

1,27,42 

1,86,08 

Agriculture 

2,56,58 

2,91,39 

Veterinary 

11,71 

13,32 

Co-operation 

20,29 

62,61 

Industries 

83,65 

1,28,82 

Miscellaneous D epar t- 

ments 

9,84 

11,84 

Civil Works 

1,78,70 

5,50,13 

Famine Relief . . . . 

4,21,74 

3,51,39 

Superannuation ^ Allow- 
ances and Pensions , , 

1,24,98 

1,25,86 

Stationery and Printing . 

39,71 

39,20 

Miscellaneous 

3,04,35 

3,11,06 

Extraordinary Charges 
in India 

9,22,44 

9,42,02 

Commutation of Pensions 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenues 

24,50 

7,25 

Total Revenue Expendi- 
ture • • • 

43,27,16 

50,65,19 
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ESiniATED ESPENWTUEE EOE 1946-47— eonii. 


(The figures are in 


Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure, Estimate 

Estimate 

1945-46. 

1946-47, 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Outlay on Provincial schemes 
connected with the War, 

1939 —10,87 

—18,36 


Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Erainage 
TV orks not charged to 

Kevenue 2,03 70,40 

Outlay on Schemes of 

Agriculture 25,01 

Civil works not 
charged to Eevenue 
Outlay on Industrial 
Bevelopment , . . . 2,94 5,82 

Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) — 3,14 — 3,24 

Debt liaised in India . . 58,82,29 01,29,92 

State Provident Fund . , 55,20 53,00 

Famine Insurance Fund * * 13,98 13,98 

Subvention from the Bead 
Development Fund 
Fund for economic develop- 
ment and improvement 
of rural areas 

Depreciation Reserve Fund 
for Government presses.* 10 47 

Schedule Castes Education 
i‘und 0,67 0,20 

« * Exclusive of sei 


Thousands of Rupees.) 



Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Expenditure 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1945-46. 

1946-47. 


Rs* 

Rf» 

Deposits of Local Funds— 

- 


District Funds , . 

1,76,00 

1,76,00 

Other Funds 

1,98,15 

' 198,15 

Civil Deposits . . 

26,60,45 

26,60,45 

Other Accounts.. 

19,40 

14,44 , 

Advances 

1,21,33 

1,22,24 

Accounts with Reserve 



Bank 

2,00 

2,00 

Suspense 

3,60,47 

1,50,00 

Cheques and Bills 

14,00,00 

14,00,00 

Departmental & Similar 



Accounts 

7,00 

7,00 

Loans and Advances 



by the Provincial 



Governments 

2,04,19 

1,04,86 

Total expenditure , ,1 

,54,25,35 

1,61,84,13 

Closing balances 

2,24,41* 

&,10,31» 

Grand Total .,1 

.,56,49,76 

1,63,94,44 


itiea worth 46,71. 


Administration. 


Govekkok. 

His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick John 
f Burrows, g.c.i.e. 

Ministky. 

Chief Minuter and Uome Ministef, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Shurawardy. 

Finance, Realth and Local Self -Government, The 
Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Mohammed AU. 

Civil Supplies, The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Abdul 
G of ran. 

Education, Land and Land Revenue, The Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddm Hossain. 

Agriculture, Forests and Fisheries, The Hon’ble 
Sir. Ahmed Hossain, 

Commerce, LaOour and Industries, The Hon’ble 
Sir. Shamsuddin Ahmed. 

Co-operaiion, Credit and Relief, irrigation and 
Watericays, The Hon. Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Fazal Muhammad Abdur Rahaman. 

H. E. The Governor’s Personal Staff. 

Secretary, J. D. Tyson, o.s.i., o.b.E., i.e.s. 

Repttty Secretary, \V. S. Saumarez-Smith, ir.B.E., 
i.e.s. 

Private Secretary, Captain J. T. Hughes. 

Assi^ant Private Secretary, Miss Phyllis Miller. 

Military Secretary, Lt.-Col. J. M. Hugo, l.A. 
(Retd.). 

Bony, Surgeons d* Bony, Physicians, Lieut. -Col, 
F. J. Anderson, O.I.B., i.h.S. (Retd.) ; Lt.-Col. 


A. Denham White, C.I.E., i.H.s. (Retd.): 

Major J. L, Brebner, I.M.s. 

Commandant R. E. the Governors Bodyguard, 
Lt,-Col. A. G. N. Curtis, 6th Duke of Con- 
naught’s O^vn Lancers. 

Aides-de-camp, Captain B. R, Whiting, The 
Queen’s Royal Regiment ; Captain A. B. 
Nihill, Irish Guards, Captain tolik Anwar 
AU Noon, 0th Duke of Connaught’s 0\m 
Lancers. 


Sony. Aide^-de-Camp, Lt.-Col. R. S. Moss, E.D., 
Commanding The Northern Bengal moimted 
Rifles ; Lt.-Col. T. B. Nimrao, E.B., 3M.L.0., 
Commanding The Bengal Artillery, Auxiliary 
Force (India); Lt.-Col. C. R. B. Woolfprd, 
E.D., (Commanding The Calcutta Scottish ; 
Lt.-Col. Sir John Burder, E.B., Commanding 
the Calcutta Light Horse Auxiliary Force 


(India). 

Uony. Naval Aide-de-Camp, Conimodoro H. P. 
Hughes-Hallett, M.B.E., B.s.C., 

Commodore, Bay of Bengal and Naval Oflicer- 
in-Charge, Calcutta. 

Indian Aidc-de-Camp, Risaldar Major & Hon. 
Captain Nur Muhammad Khan, O.B.I., Sardar 
Bahadur, Skinners Horse. 

Uony. Indian Aide-de-Camp, Subedar-Major A 
Honorary Lt, Sukraj Limbu, Sardar Bahadur, 
o.B.i., late of 4th A^ssam Rifles. 
Superintendent, Govetnofs Estates, Bengal, 
E.' F. Wat.^on, O.B.E. 
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BENGAL GOVEENMENT. 

Home Hepaetment. 

Chief Minister aiid in charge of HomCj The 
Hon’ble 2Ir. HusejTi Shaheed Suhiawardy. 
Chief Secy, to Govt and Secy,y Borne Dept.y 

H. S* E. Stevens, o.s.i., c.i.E., M.C., j.p*, i.c.s, 
(on leave) ; E. L. Walker, c.i.E., i.o.s.. (Offg.)* 

Provincial Transport Commissioner, and ex- 
officio Secy,, Borne Dept,, N, M. Ayj^ar, o.i.e., 

I. O.S. 

1st AddL Secy,, P. D. Martyn, o.i.E., o.b.e., i.o.s. 
2nd AddL Secy,, R. K, Mitra, o.b,e., i.o.s. 

Deputy Secy,, A. G. Holmes, i.C.S. 

Deputy Provincial Transport Commissioner and 
cx-officio Deputy Secy,, S. K. Sen. 

Addl. Deputy Secy,, Rai Sahib Dhirendra Mohan 
Gupta. 

' Special Officer, Rai Bahadur J. P. Ray, 

Special Officer, Evacuees Department, Rai Bahadur 
Benod Behari Sarkar. 

Under Secy,, B. L. Power, i.o.s. * i 

Addl, Under Secy,, W. B. Kadri, I.o.s. 

Assit, Secy., Borne (Police) Dept,, Rhan Bahadur | 
Maulvi Anser Ali. 

Asstt, Secy,, Borne (Poll,) Dept,, Shj^arua Charan 
Chatterji. 

Asstt, Secy,, Borne (Defence) Dept,, Khan Sahib 
Maulvi Muhammad Hafizur &ihman. 

Asstt. Secy,i Home (Jails) Dept,, Gadahar Singh 
Roy. 

Asstt, Provincial Transport Commissioner and 
ex-officio Asst, Secy,, Borne (Transport) Dept, 
It, Dias. 

Pegistrar, Borne Department, h, A. D’Costa. 

Chief Minister's Department, 

Chief Minister and in charge of Borne, The 
Hon'ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Sulirawardy. 
Chief Secy, to Govt, and Secy,, Chief Ministers 
Dept,, H. S. E. Stevens, c.s.i., O.i.e., m.o., j.p., 
I.o.s., (on leave) ; R. L. Walker, o.i.e., i.o.s., 
(Offg.). 

Development Commissioner and ex-officio Addl, 
Chief Secy, to Govt,, C. M. Martin, o.i.e., i.o.s. 
Director of Organisation and Method and ex- 
Officio Secy,, Chief Minister's Dept., Dr. W. A. 
Jenkins, p.Sc., O.I.E., i.E.s. 

Addl, Secy,, B. K. Chalbavarty, o.b.e., i.O.S. 

Joint Secys,, S. B. Bapat, i.o.s. and A. Ahmed, 

O. B.E., I.o.s. 

Joint Secy,, Establishment, M. H. Ali, I.o.s. 

Director of Piiblicity and ex-officio Deputy Secy,, 

P. K. Bhatia. 

Deputy Secys,, Dr. Snehamoy Dutt and Khan 
Bahadur MoUa Abdul Majid. 

Special Officer and ex-officio. Deputy Secy,, R. J, 
Pringle, h.b.e., i.o.s. 

Special Officers in the Organisation and Methods 
Branch, Dr. A. E. M. Khalilur Rahman and 
Major H. P. MiUer. 

Under Secy,, D. L. Power, i.C.s. 

Addl, Under Secy,, W. B, Kadri, I.O.S. 

Asstt. Secy,, (C, & E. Branch), V. C. Dutt. 

"Ssf. Secy,, R^i Sahib Brindaban Chandra De. 
Asstt, Secy, (Publicity), Altafur Rahman Khan 
Asstt. Secy,, Shyama Charan Chatterji. 

Assrt. Secy,, Co?n7non Service Br,, Khan Sahib 
Maulvi Ali Ahmed, 

Secys, (Establishment Brarrch), Khan 
Sahib Muhammad Kahi and Pulin Behari 
Banarji. 

BegUirar, Ritai Chandra Sen, 


Health and Local Self Govt, Dept. 

Minister in charge of Finance and BeaUh & 
L, S, G. Dept., Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Moham- 
med Ali. 

Secretary, E. W. Holland, o.i.e., I.C.s.; R. A. 
Dutch, o.B.E,, I.C.S. (Offg.). 

Deputy Secys,, R, A, St. G. Stracey, I.C.S., 
R. C, Dutta, I.C.S. and Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan. 

Addl, Dy, Secy,, Banku Behari Ghosh, 

Asstt, Secy,, Muhammad Abdul Kasem, • 
Registrar, Biswes'svar Prasad Basu. 

Civil Supply Department, 

Minister in charge of the Dept, of Civil Supplies, 
Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Abdul Gofran. 

Food and Civil Supply Commissioner, A. Deo 
Williams, o.s.i., O.I.E., J.P., I.o.s. 

Addl, Commissioner, H. Tufnell-Barratt, o.i.e., 

J. P., I.o.s. 

Director General, S. K. Chatter jee, i.o.s. 

Secretary, A, D. Khan, i.o.s. 

Dy, Secy., C.I.M. Arnold, M.B.E., I.O.S. 

Director of Rationing, Bengal, Rai Bahadur 

K. C, Sen. 

Asstt, Secij.y Sudhansu Ranjan De. 

Isf, Asstt. Secy,, Sailendra Hath Das Gupta. 

2nd Asst. Secy,, Maulvi Hasham Ali. 

Srd Asstt, Secy., Monoranjan Sarkar. 

Judicial Department. 

Secy,, W. MeC Sharpe, d.s.c,, i.C.s. 

Asstt, Secy., Nirmal Chandra Chatterji. 

Legislative Department. 

Secy., G. M. Ratcliff, I.C.s. . 

Special Officer, R. G. C. Davison, I.C.S. 

1st Asstt, Secy,, Sudliindra Nath Mukherji. 

2n(l Asst, Secy,, Kazi Azhar Ali. 

Legal Asstt,, Promod Kisor Ray. 

Land and Land Revenue Department. 

Minister in charge of Education and Land and 
Land Revenue Dept,, The Hon’ble Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain. 

Member, Board of Revenue, Bengal and ex-officio 
Secy,, Land Land Revenue, L. R. Eawcus, 
O.S.I., O.I.E., I.C.s. 

Addl, Member, Board of Revenue, Bengal and 
Ex-Officio Secy,, Land and Land Revenue, 
S. K. Haidar, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Joint Seey,^ A. K. Ghosh, I.C.S. 

1st Asst, Secy,, Rai Sahib A. K. Chakrabarti. 

2nd Asst, Secy., Sati Prassanna Sarkar. 

Agriculture, Eorest akd Pisheries Depart- 
ment. 

Minister in charge of the Dept, of Agriculture, 
Forest cD Fisheries, The Hon'ble Mr. Ahmed 
Hossain. 

Scey,, S. Basu, o.i.e., o.b.b., I.o.s. 

Addl. Secy., S. Dutt, I.C.S, 

Deputy Secy., Khan Bahadur S. P. Meeiza. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spcaher: . The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kurul Amin. 

Deputy Speaker : Tafazzal AIL 
1— General. 

(i) Urban, 

Hemanta Kumar Basu {Calcutta North ) ; Jyotish Chandra Ghose {Calcutta Basi)\ Iswar Das 
Jalan {Calcutta West ) ; Basantlal Murarka {Calcutta Central) ; J, C. Gupta {Calcutta South Central ) ; 
Satash Chandra Bose {Calcutta South) \ Bhupati Majumdar ^ . ’•-r 

Kikunja Behari Maiti. {Bardtcan Division North Municipal) . * ' * i irganm 

Municipal ) ; Satish Chandra Chakravarty {Presidency Divison ' . ' ' ■ . * ‘ ' {North 

Bengal Municipal ) ; Kiron Sankar Boy {Bast Bengal Municipal), 


' (u) BuraU 

Kanai Lai Dass and Jadabendra Kath Banja {Burdioan Central) ; Bankubehari Mandal and 
Annadaprasad Mandal {Burdwan Norih'-West) ; Miliir Lai Chattopadhyaya and JSTishapati Majhi 
{Birhum) x Ashutosh Mallick and Kanai Lai De {Banhura ; Karaal Krishna Kay {Bankura 
East) ; jSJishna Prasad Mondal and Cham Chandra Mahanty {Midnapur Central) \ Annada Brosad 
Chowdhury and Harendra Kath Dolui {Jhargram-cum-Ghatal) ; Kajani Kanta Pramanik {Midnapur 
East) ; Pramatha Nath Bandopadhaya {Midnapur South-West) ; Iswar Chandra Mai {Midnapur 
South-East) ; Dhirendra Narayan Mukherji and Kadhanath Dass {Hooghly North-East) ; Sukumar 
Dntta {Eooghly South-West) ; Arabinda Gayen and Sushil Kumar Banerjee {Hotvrah) ; Hem Chandra 
Naskar and Bimal Chandra Sinha {2i-Parganas South-East) ; Ardhendu Sekhar Naskar and Charu 
Chandra Bhandari {24:-Parganas North-West) ; Haripada Chatter] ee and Puma Chandra Pramanik 
{Nadia) ; Shyamapada Bhattacharyya and Kuber Chand Haidar {Murshidabad) ? Bijoy Krishna 
Sarkar and Bhola Nath Biswas {Jessore) ; Mukunda Behary Mullick, Kajendra Nath Sarkar and 
Gobinda Lai Banerjee {Khulna) ; Pravas Chandra Lahiri {BajshaM) ; Kam Hari Roy and Bir Birsha 
{Maldah) ; Kup Narayan Roy, Harendra Nath Roy and Nishitha Nath Kundn {Dinajpur) ; Prasanna 
Deb Raikut, Mohini Mohan Barman and Khagendra Nath Das Cupta 

Nagendra Narayan Ray, Rajani Kanta Ray Barman and Brojomadhab j);i«- \ Ifa-JiM 

Chandra Barman and Suresh Chandra Das Gupta {Bogra-cum-Pabna) ; Ga-i- adsa ('iiaiidra 
charjee and Dhananjoy Roy {Dacca East) ; Munindra Nath Bhattacharjee {Dacca West) ; Gayanath 
Biswas and Benode Chandra Chakraborty {Mymensingh West) ; Prafuila Ranjan Barker and Amulya 
Chandra Adhikary {Mymensingh East) ; Dwaraka Nath Barury, Pramatha Ranjan Thakur and 
Dr. Protap Chandra Guha Roy {Earidpur) ; Satlndra Nath Sen and Jogendra Nath Mandal {Bakar^ 
ganj South-West) ; Monoranjan Gupta {Bakarga?ij North-East) ; Jogendra Chandra Das and Dhirendra 
Nath Datta {Tippera) ; Haran Chandra Ghosh Chowdhury {Naokhali) ; Nellie Sengupta {Chittagong) ; 
Damber Singh Gurung {Darjeeling), 


11— Mxthahmadan. 

(i) Urban, 

Md. Raflque {Calcutta North ) ; K. Nooruddin {Calcutta South ) ; Mohammad Sharif Khan- 
{Booghly-ciim-Hoiorah Municipal); Md. Qmnruddin {Barrackpore Municipal); Huseyn Shabeed 
Subrawardy {%tt-Parganas Municipal); Nawabzada K. Nasrulla {Dacca Municipal), 

(u) Butal, 

Abul Hashem {Burdwan) ; Khan Bahadur Mudassir Hossain (Birbhum) ; Syed Muhammed 
Siddique {Bankura) ; Serajuddin Ahmmad {Midnapore) ; Abul Quasem {Eooghly) ; Muhammad 
wis {Eowrah) ; Jasimuddin Ahmed {^^-Parganas South) ; Ilias Ali MoUa {2i-Parganas Central) ; 
^an Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman {^i-Pargams North-East) ; Shamsuddin Ahmed {KusUia ) ; 
«|^dul Hannan {Meherpur) ; Noajesh Ahmed {Nadia East) ; MoUa Jiohammad Abdul Halim {Nadia 
; Md. Khuda Bukhsh {Berhampore) ; Sahibzada Kawan Lah Saiyid Kazim Ali Mhza {Murshid 
abad South-West) ; Martuza Raza Chowdhury {Jangipur) ; Lutfar Rahman {Jessore Sadar) ; Abdul 
Awal (Cessore East) ; Serajul Islam (Bongaon) ; Tofazzel Hossain (Jhenida) ; Abdus Sabur 
^ian (Khulna) ; Dr. Abdul Aliad (Satkhira); Kazi Abul Masud (Nator); Maniruddin Akacda 
^f^'shahi North); Abdul Hamid {Bajshahi South); Madar Bux {Rajshahi Central) Muzaffar 
: r* " ■ "urghat); Hafizuddin Choudhuri (Thakttrgaon) ; Md. Abdullahel ^ 

■ '* TF^5^);NawabMusharruffHossain, Khan 

' ■ . ■ ■ ■ (Nilphamari) ; Mahammad Owais (Rangpur 

Aort/i); Emad Hddin Ahammaa {naytypur aoian) , laniruddin Ahmad {Kurigrani North): Nazir 
^ssain Khandkar (Kurigram South) ; Serajuddin Alimed {Gaibayidha North) ; Ahammad Hossain 
{Qaihandha South) ; Badiuzzaman Muhammad Dias {Bogra East) ; Muhammad Ishaquo {Bogra 
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South) ; Mo'batak Ali Ahmed {Bogra North) ; Khan Bahadur Mohammed All {Bogra West) *, Bewan 
Lutfar Eahman {Pabna East) ; Khan Bahadur Ahul Masud Abdul Hamid {Pahna Tfcst) ; Abdur 
Easchid Mahmood (Serajganj South) ; Khan Salnb Osman Gani (Serajganj North) ; Abdur Bashid 
Khondker {Serajganj Central) ; Mahammad Sayeed ^lia {Malda North) \ Zahur Ahmed Choudhurjr 
{Malda South) ; Osman Ali (Narayanganj South) ; Mahammad Abdul Aziz Maulana {Narayanganj 
East) ; Syed Abdus Salim (Narayanganj North) ; Muhammad Abdul Hakim Vilirampurl (Mwnsfti- 
ganj) ; Khan Bahadur Abdul Khaleque {Dacca South Central) ; Khan Bahadur Aulad Hossaln Khan 
(Manikganj East) ; Masihuddin Ahmed alias Baja Miah {Ma7iiJcga7ij West) ; Fakir Abdul Slannan 
(Dacca North Central) ; Abu Taiyab Mazhrul Haque {Dacca Central) ; Khan Bahadur Fazlur Bahman 
(JamalpuT East) ; Abdul Karim {Jamalpur North) ; A. K, M. Bafatuddin Talukdar {Jamalpur Tf c«t) ; 
Abammad Ali Wx {Jamalpur-cum-Kuktagacha) ; Khan Bahadur Sharfhddin Ahmad {Mymensingh 
North); Khan Bahadur Nurul Am* “* Huda {Myrnensingh 

South); Ahul Kalam Shamsuddin ’ ■ : . ■ Panec {Tangail South) 

Ahdul Hafiz Mirza {Tangail West) . ■ ■ > . ' North) ; Asanali Muktear 

(Netrokona South) ; Akbarali Moulvi {Ncirokona North) ; Md, Israil {Kishoreganj South) ; Syed Hahihul 
Huq {Kishoreganj North) ; Khan Saliib Hamiduddin Ahmed (Kishoreganj East) ; Shamsuddin 
Ahmed Khundkar {Gopatganj) ; Ahmed Ali Mridha {Goalundo) ; Khan Bahadur Yusuf Hossaln 
Chowdhury (Faridpur West); Chowdhury Samsuddin Ahmed alias Badsha Ma {Faridpiir East); 
Eskandar Ali Khan {Madaripur West) ; Khan Saheb Abdul Aziz Munslii {Madaripiir East) ; Abdur 
Bahman Khan alias Nuru Tslxa {Patuakhali North) ; Md. Shamsuddin Sikdar (Paluakhali South) ; 
Khan Saheb Hatem Ally {Pirojpur South) ; Khan Bahadur Syed Mahammad Afzal {Pirojpnr North) ; 
Mohammad Ariff Chaudhury (Dhanu Mia) (Bakarganj North) ; Abul Kasem Fazlul Haq (Bakarganj 
South) ; Maulana Hazi Muhammad Quasem (Bakarganj TTesl) ; Khan Bahadur Nurazzamau {Bhola 
North) ; Syed Azizur Bahman {Bhola South) ; Muhammad Bukonuddin (Brahmanbaria North) ; 
Ali Ahmed Khan {Brahmanbaria South) ; Tafazzal Ali {Tippera North*East); Khan Sahib Mafizuddin 
Ahmed {Tippera North) ; Nowab Ali {Tippera West) ; Abdul Momin {Tippera Central) ; Syed Serajal 
Haque (Tippera South) ; Janaball Mia {Chandpur East) ; Kban Bahadur Abidur Beza Choudhury 
(Chandptcr West) ; Muhammad Abdus Salam (Matlabbazar) ; Fazlur Bahman (Noakhali North) ; 
Majzbar Bahman (Noakhali Central); Fazlul Karim (Bamganj-cum^Baiptir) ; Abdul Hakim I^Iia 
West) ; Abdul Hai (Noakhali South) ; Muhammad Habibullah Chaudhury {Feni) ; Kabir 
Ahmed Choudhury (Corr's Bazar) ; Ahmed Kabir Cliowdhury (Chittagong South) ; Ali Ahmed Chow- 
dhury (Chittagong South-Central) ; Khan Bahadur Farid Ahmad Choudhury {Chittagong A'orfli- 
East) ; Fazlul Qadtr {Chittagong North-West), 

III— 

(?) Ge7ieral Urban. 

Bina Has {Calcutta General) ; Ashalata Sen {Decca General). 


(ii) Muhammadan Urban^ 

Husan Ara Begum {Calcutta {Mtihamynada^i) ; Anwara Khatun {Dacca (Muha7njnadan}. 

IV— ANGIiO-iNDUIT. 

L. B. Pentony, B. E. Platel, Edna May Bicketts and G. C. D. Wilks (Anglo-Indian). 

V— ExmoPEAN. 

A. Powell (Burdwa7i Division); G. Wilkinson (Booghly-cim-Boivrah) ; B. C. Bethune PiH- 
kington, S. K. Sawday, A. F. Stark and W. C. Wordsworth {Calcutta and Suburbs ) ; A. Bruce Smith 
{Presidency Division ) ; W. B. Simpson (Rajshaki Division ) ; D. G. Smyth-Oshourne {Darjeeling ) ; 
J, N. Smart {Dacca Division) ; A. C. Walton (Chittagong DivisiQ 7 i). 

VI— Indian Cukistun. 

Daniel Gomes (CalciiUa-ciim-Presidency Division) ; B. A. Gomes (Dacca Dlvismi). 

Vn— COMmROE AND INDUSTRY. 

F. F. M. Ferguson, A. W. Taylor, B. Haywood, D. Gladding, J. B. Walker, H. B. Hodge and 
C. W. IHiles (Bengal Chamber of Commerce ) ; H. B. Norton, M. B. B., and N. Stokes (CaUutla Trades 
Association ) ; D, I. Duff and I. G. Kennedy (Indian Jute Mills Association ) ; B. A- H. Stevenson 
and E. E. Corstorphine {Indian Tea Association); B. B. Whitehead {Indian Mining Assocmtiori) ; 
A. K. Ghose and Blmal Comar Ghose {Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ) ; Debl Prosad Khaltan 
(Indian Chamber of Coinmerce) ; Anandiiall Poddar {Mancari Assoeiatiori ) ; M. A. H. Ispaham 
(Mxislb7\ Chamber of Commerce). 


VIII— Landholders’. 

Sir Hday Chand Mahatab, Maharajadhlraj Bahadur of Burdwan (Butdwan Landhol^rs) * 
Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy (Presidency Landholders ) ; Narendra Singh Slnghi (Rajshahx Lana^ 
holders ) ; Shitangshu Kanta Acharjee of MyrnenBingh {Dacca Landholders ) ; Kumar Aiun Caanara 
Slnha {Chittagong Landholders). 
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IX— Labour. 

(t) Trade Union Labour. 

Jyoti Basu {Eailway Trade Union ) ; Dr. A. M. Malik (Water Transport Trade Union), 

(li) Factory and Colliery Labour, 

Dr. Surash Chandra Banerji (Calcutta and Suburbs Eegistered Factories ) ; Nlharendu Dutt- 
Mazumdar (Barrackporc Begistered Factories ) ; Sibnath Bauerjee (Uowrah Begistered Factories ) ; 
A. M. A. Zaman (Eooglily-cum-Scramporc Begistered Factories ) ; Debendra Xath Sen (Colliery Coal 
Mines), 

(Hi) Tea Carden Labour. 

Batanlal Brahmin (Darjeeling Sadar), 

X— University Constituencies. 

Dr, Syamaprasad Mookerjee (Calcutta University ) ; Fazlur Ualiman (Dacca University). 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President : The Honourable Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, k.o.le. 


Deputy President : Vacant , 

Bijoy Singh Xahar ; Biren Boy ; Satish Chandra Jana ; Bai Sahib Jagendra Xath Boy ; Biswas 
Nath Bay ; Nagendra Nath Mahalanobish ; Bai Brojendra Nath Maitra Bahadur ; Hemendxa Kumar 
Das ; Dr. Kuinud Sankar Bay, m.B.; Lalit Chandra Das ; Haji Aid. Yusuf ; Abdul Bashid ; Khan 
Bahadur Sheik Fazal Elahi ; Khan Bahadur M. A. Alomin, O.I.E.; Khan Sahib Mobarak Ali Khan ; 
Khan Bahadur Mukhlcsur Bahman ; Abdul Latif ; Dr. Kasimddin Talukdar ; Sultan Uddin Ahmed* 
Beajuddin Bhuiya ; Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Choudhury ; Khan Bahadur Ghyashuddin Pathan; 
Moazzm AU Choudhury (Lai Alia) ; Syed Pazlc Rabbi Ghovidhury ; Khan Bahadur Syed Abdur 
Bashid Choudhury ; Khan Bahadur Abdul Gofran ; Nur Ahmed j^Heorge Morgan, C.I.E.; J. L. Nelson ; 
P. C. J. Steuart ; Amulyadhone Boy ; Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, K.O.I.E.; Birendra 
Kishore Boy Choudhmy ; Kamini Kumar Dutta ; L. P. S. Bourne ; Hanoi dul Huq Choudhury ; 
Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain ; Bankim Chandra Dutta ; AbduUah-al-Mahmud ; 
Mungturam Jaipuria ; Hari Das Alazumdar ; Alhadj Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Jan ; 
Humayun Z, A. Kabir ; Aloulana Aid. Alarum Khan ; Khan Bahadur Moulvi Wahiduzzaman ; Khan 
Bahadur A, AI. Shahoodul Ho quo ; T. B. Nimmo ; Bai Dhircndra Lai Barua Bahadur ; Latafat 
Hossaln ; D. J, Cohen, o.b.e.; Mrs. Labanyaproua Dutta ; (11 seats are still vacant). 
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Bihar. 


Ah In rnec of Bomh\>* Bff»Mrncy, tlm 
province known hitherto Bihar aiuJ 
hnft ^nffered a lerrltorhil dhnlnniUni owlo^" to 
the connlltutlon of the DlvMon n's a 

nep.iMto province. Tim foIlowInK drt'itlB Ihrre. 
fore appertain to the new luimr prcivhmo 
thcBcparaiion of Oriesa ab from April 1, 

Blhfir lies hriwrrn AtuJ 27 '*30' N. 

Ini Undo and hctwcon find I*., 

longitude and Include tlm provlnreji of Bltmr 
and Chotn Nnjtpur, and in hountled on Ihr 
north by Kop’d and the nnrjrelln}: thdrkt 
of lIcnRal: on t!ir coHt by BenpalAndUi^ P»rtyof 
Itcncat ; on tlm poutU by ttm new provtncoof 
Orispa; andon the w‘ U l>y ttm Unites j*fo\ ii:r<M 
of Av:rn and Ondh and the (Vnirnt rrovinc^ji. 

The area of tlie territories^ which eonitiinte 
the Govcrnorphlp of Bihar U C0.3IH square 
mlirs. The Slntc.n In Cliota ^‘Afrpur which 
were Included In the Provlnrc' have bIoc- llic 
Ipt April 1035 been trantferred to the o^iotrol 
of the KeMdcnt, Kaptem and no looser 

form part of the Province, (Thota liofTpur ^ 
raoiiiiUilnouR rcRion wddfh Pcpnrat^B Itmni from 
the Ccntrallndlan Plateau, lllhar compri'''*'* tlm 
vnMoy of tlie Oanpr^ from tlm Pj>ot wlmre it 
Usuca from tlio tenrltorlCB of tlm Govenior of 
the United I^rovtncea of Anra and Ondh till 
It entorfl B^ncal near Kajmahal, South of 
Bihar Boa Chotn Kappnr. rollowlnjt the main | 
geographical lines tlicre are four Civil Dlvldons | 
with headquaTters at I’atnn, Mujallt^ritur (for | 
TIrImt), Bhagalpur and Itanchl (Tor Chota I 
Kagpur). The headquarters of Government ; 
are at Patna, Tlie new capital which lies ; 
between the Military Cantonment of Dinapore 
and the old civil slallon of Banklporc is 
known ns **l’atna/’ the old town being called 
“Patna City." 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 50,340,151 
persons. Even eo with 521 persons per square 
mile; Bihar Is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
w’hich can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur, llurlng the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily IncreaBing, Illmlus form an over* 
whelralnR majority of the population, Tliouch 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they conatUuto more than 
one-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Animlsts account for 6*7 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau !n a north- 
easterly direction. 

Industries. 

Although’ there is a great deal of mineral 
wealth in Cliota Nagpur and important industries 
are developing In connection with It, BtUl for the 
bulk of the population of the province agricul- 
ture continues to be the basic occupation. Over 
80 per cent, of the population depends wholly on 
Agriculture, while only 7.8 depends on Industries. 

The soil throughout the whole of that portion 
of the IndO“Qangetlc plain lying within the 
provincial boundaries Is extremely fertile, parti- 
cularly in North Bihar, in parts of which the 
density of the population is more than 900 people 
to the square mile. The province occupies a 
transitional position between Bengal wuth Us 


dnfnp for the t'lddy rfop 

(and pr(iyhi**ri to th*- ti^>rth ar.d v^h^rf 
I lArri h^id to ftovllfd 

to ih*' roll to j rodiifT lti I our.ly. A’^ fa 

I IP 02^1. H by f?r th^ Irnfortant crop 

I pt It iiornnlly an arra apjTOtima^cly 

12 mlUtm or at -out 62 rrr.t. of th»i 

ffop[-^d arra of t!.*" proylr."-^. In 
I Ik ar‘a und'^r acrc\ a* 

ftitnl Irrl/.iMon h av.dl'it!'' only In th*' 

1 vall<"y an i lo a In Chimfsraa 

DIMrkt, tl-f- Itnportar.riT fjf tlK p'JUth*wr"t mor.- 
lo tlK provltrc of Il!l.ar ranr.ot Ik cArt* 
Mtlu at^d. 

In add If Ion to th»’ rl^c crop, hnr^cv<‘r, ctlK? 
grpln r:opi nr»’ v^rown on a tolerably 
Of Ok inon“<^>on corral i. iralrr* grown In a 
ii''.rfnal nrra u* rv) o*o. lo hkhi of anrr^ whH? 
in Ok cobl vrjvtlKf and lar!<-y art^ 

ahidy grown an i c^rupy apiTroxirnat^ly 13 
bakiM of a^rra. TIk cuUlvatbn of olI<****d< like 
raptor, mn^tnrv! and Iln^^^d forrnt a large and 
Import.ant jxart of tb^ r.gfHiIpirc of Idhar, th^ 
normal ari'.a undrr spring o!!*'*efla b»*lngfiMmat^d 
nt iimr*^ than 17 lakbi of acrca. Tlie areax 
und/ r inal?^, wIk l?arlcy and spring olhccdi In 
TUr^-il wrrr 1,5 1 5, 1(H) arrk^a, aerc^. 

1,275.10) acfM and i,5ni,r:‘'K) ncrca rcip^tlvely. 

Aft»'r the Cnltnl rrovlnr^*", BUiar h the mod 
JmporbaM avhitc rucar area In India, some 2C 
i^r of tlK tofal prcvluctl^n of white rurar 
in the country turned cut In lUliar factotl^'?. 
The lmiK)rtanrc of the agricultural r.ipcct of the 
Industry cannot Ik overc^^tlmatcd as nearly 
4 crori’ of rupcci have bt^n ftald to the grower* 
In the pa<it -ca-^oa llU2't5 for cane r.urcha*cd 
and cni’^hM by the faeforira, Aix'jrt from thl*, 
numbrn of yoting graduates end a large labour 
force dud employment at the factories from year to 
year, llic number of factories In Uk province has 
rl*en from 12 In 1031-52 to 51 at the present time. 

Jute I? aHo an Irnport.ant crop and Is confined 
almost entirely to the Turnea dUlrlct on the 
Bengal border where about 05 per cent, of the 
total crop in the province Is produced. The 
total area under tlw jute crop was 202,200 
acres in 19 15-14 but little of the produce Is 
manufactured within the province. 

Tobacco la a crop of Increasing Importance In 
the province and one wjilch Is likely to expand 
In importance. Tlic area under the crop In 
1913-44 was 110,000 acres. There are two 
factories at present in the province. 

Mnnufocturcs. , , , 

Opium was formerly, with indigo; the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
quence of tho agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Pnetory has bc^ closed. 
At Monghyr tho Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette lac- 
torica in the world and as a reault tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Slnghbhum district are also one of the largest 
in tho world and numerous subsidiary Induatrica 
are springing up In their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
ot India. AgrictdUual Imploments, Ltd., Enfieia 
Cable Company of India. Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire J^oducts. Tho 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and It consumes It mUlloa 
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' tons of coal annually# This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines In the ^voTld and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral Industries In the 
province. The coalfleJds in the Manbhum , 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Bamgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazarlbagh, This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output# Manbhum, Palamau* Banchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 
Cement is the other important industry of^ the 
province which is produced from the lime- 
stones available in Palaman and Shahabad. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a I/ieutenant-Govemor-ln-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Beform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz.: — (1) the Buildings and Boads 
which includes Bailways, and Public Health 
Engineering Branches and (2) Irrigation and 
Electric Branches. There are two Chief 
Engineers. Chief Engineer I who is also secre- 
tary to Government is in charge of the Buildings 
and Boads. Cliief Engineer II who is temporary 
at present, is also additional secy, to Government 
and IS in charge of the Irrigation and Electric 
branches of the P.W. Dept. In addition to tliis, 
there is another Deputy Secretary to Government 
and also a non-technical Assistant Secretary in 
the Irrigation and Electric branch. The 
Electrical work of the Province is carried out 
by an Electric laspector and Electrical Engineer 
and a staff of subordinates; wliile the PuhUc 
Health Engineering works ore looked after by 
the S. E. Public Health Engineering Department 
who is in charge of the P. H, Engineering Depart- 
ment and a staff of subordinates. ^ 

The post-war Boad Development 6: Planning 
is carried out by an Engineer as special officer 
and a staff of subordinates, 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Mnnslffg. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not; 
however, Include the powers of a Small Cause 


Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter In dispute does not exceed Bs. 1,000 
though the limit may be extended to Ba. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he^very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. 
In the Santal Parganas and in the Chota Nag- 
pur Division the Deputy Commissioners and 
their subordinates hear rent suits. In the 
Santal Parganas the Deputy Commissioner and 
his subordinates also exercise civil powers. 

Land Tenure. 

Almost the whole of the province of Bihar 
is covered by the permanent Settlement of 
1793. A number of estates are held direct by 
Government, having come into the direct 
management of Government in various ways. 
Other estates are managed temporarily by the 
Board of Bevenue under the Court of Wards 
Act, while In Chota Nagpur a number of estates 
are managed by Managers appointed under the 
Chota Nagpur Encumbered Estates Act. There 
are two Tenancy Acts in force in the Province: — 
In Bihar the Bihar Tenancy Act is in force. 
This is the same as the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
1885, with a number of important differences 
Consequent on recent amendments of the Act. 
In Chota Nagpur, which is largely inhahitated by 
aboriginal peoples, the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act, 1908, an Act specially adopted to their re- 
quirements, is in force. It has also recently 
undergone several Importajit amendments bene- 
ficial to the people of Chota Nagpur. There is a 
third tenancy system in the Santal Parganas 
where the tenancy law is contained in Begula- 
tion III of 1872 and H of 1886 and the record- 
of-rights prepared in the settlement. Einally 
in a small part of South Bihar where there is a 
large aboriginal population a special chapter 
of the Bihar Tenancy Act designed to prevent 
alienation of land by aborigines is in force. 

Throughout the province a system of periodic 
settlements is in vogue. In these settlements 
the maps and cadastial ledgers are revised and 
fair rents settled. In many districts the 
settlement records arc now out of date and 
in one or two it is nearly 40 years since the 
last settlement was undertaken. 

In the greater part of the Santal Parganas 
and in many parts of Chota Nagpur the head- 
men system prevails. The usual practice is 
that the headmen are responsible for the 
collection of the rents and their payment to 
landlords after deduction of a percentage as 
their remuneration. Special steps have been 
taken in the settlements to record the rights 
and duties of the headmen, and the special rights 
and privileges * of certain privileged classes of 
tenants among the aboriginals. 
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Police. 

Tho Depattments of Police, Prisons and Kcgls- 
tratlon are each under tho Rcncral direction of 
Government, Buporvlscd and Inspected by nn 
Inspector- General with a Btaff of assistants. The 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt Is also Inspector- 
General of Ecgistratlon. 

Under tho Inspector-General of Police arc 
threo Deputy Inspectors- General and 24 Super- 
intondontB. There arc also 24 ABslstant Buper- 
IntondontB of Police and 48 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. Tlio force 1b divided Into tho District 
Police, tho Hallway Police and tho Military 
Police. There Is a college for tho training of 
ofllccra and two Schools for the training of recruit 
constables. Both tho institutions have selected 
Police ofllcors on their stalT. A Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department has also been formed for 
tho collection and distribution of Information 
relating to professional criminals and criminal 
tribes whoso operations extend beyond a single 
district and to control, advise, and assist In in- 
vestigations of crime of this class and other 
serious action which its assistance may bo 
invoked. There are 11 companies of Un - 1 
mounted Military Police and Eoven troops of j 
Mounted Military Police which are maintained 
as reserves to deal with eorlous and organised 
disturbances and perform no ordinary civil 
duties. The Unmounted Military Police is 
under the charge of a commandant who is an 
offlcler of S.P/s rank. 

Education. 

Tho position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is sot out In 
the section Education and tho tables attached 
thereto ( 9 . r.) Bhowing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. Tho 
mass literacy movement which has been In- 
augurated in Bihar for tho education of adults 
is an interesting feature of the educational 
programme of the province. 


There Is a University at Patna, whoso func- • 
tlons are described under tho Indian i 
UnlvcrBltics.( 9 ,r,) 

j 

McdicoL j 

Tho ifcdical Department Ib under tho control I 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who ^ 
Is a Member of tho Indian Medical Service. I 
Under him thci-c arc 16 Civil Surgeons who art j 
rcaponBiblc for tho medical work of tho dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 67 hospitals <fe Dispensaries arc 
maintained by Government In addition to 032 i 
Dispensaries maintained by Local bodies, i 
llnilways, private persons, etc, 0,138.958 ’ 

patients Including 1,17,757 In-patlonts were 
treated in all the dispensaries in 1943. Tho total 
income of tho dlspcnaarlcs maintained by 
Government and Local Bodies including that 
of tile private aided institutions amounted to 
Bs. 38,31,194/8. 

There la a large mental hospital for Europeans 
at Ranchi receiving patients from Assam, Bihar, 
Bengal, Bahichlstan, tho C. P., tho K.W.F.P., 
Orissa, tho Punjab and the United Provinces 
and another similar Institution for Indians for 
tho treatment of mental patients from Bihar, 
Orissa and Bengal. A eanatorium has been 
established at Itkl In tho district of Ranchi for 
tho treatment of tuberculosis. There is a 
Ifedical College at Patna uith a large and well 
equipped hospital attached to Ib including an 
institute for Radium treatment, Tlicro Is a 
iledlcal School at Darhhanga which also lias a 
large hospital attached to It. Centres for 
I anti-rahlc treatment have been opened at Patna 
I and other suitable places in the province. 

Tlic province has a laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of cholera phage and hactcrlo-phage which 
are supplied to other provincial Governments 
also for rise In the prevention of epidemics. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Hugh Dow, K.o.s.l., c.i.E., 
l.c.s. 

Personal Stavf. 

Secretary to Governor, D. H. Crofton,M.P.E., i.O.s. 
RXilitary Secretary to Governor, J. B. Hodgson, 

Aide-de-Cainps, Captain P. G. L. Jessop, The 
Queen’s Regiment and Et./Lt. G. A. Turner, 
D.F.O., R.A.F, 

Eonorary A, D, Cs., Lt.-Col. W. N. R. Kemp, 
Lieut. N. Sinha & Risaldar Major & Hony. 
Capt. Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur, 0 . b. I., 

I. P.S.M. 

SEOEErARlAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political end 
Appointment Departments, J, Bowstead, Jt.o., 
O.I.E., I.O.s. 

Secretary to Government, Ptnance Department, 

J. S. Hardman, o.b.e., i.o.b. 

Secretary to Government, Supply d; Price Control 
Dept, K. S. V. Raman, I.c,8, 


Secy, to Govt, Pev, <0 Labour Dept., P. E. A. 
Taylor, l.c.s. 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
T. G, K. Ayyar, l.c.s. 

Chief Eng, Secretary to Government, P.TT.D., 

A. E. Green, O.B.E., M.o., I.S.E. 

Second Chief Engineer dr Addl, Secy, to Govt,, 
P,W,D,, AV. G. Came, c.I.E. 

Dy, Chief Engineer, and Dy, Secy, to Govt,, 
Irrigation, W. L. Murrell, O.B.E., I.S.E, 

iSccretar?/ to Gorernment, Education, Dev, Emp. 
Departments, C. K. Raman, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government, Local SelLGovcmmcJit 
JDcpartmc 7 \t, B. 0. Mukharji, I.O.S. 

Secretary to Government, Legislative Department. 
T. G. K. Ayyar, I.O.S. 

Public Service Commission (for Bihar, C.P. and 
Berar and Orissa), E. A. 0. Perkin, O.I.E., 
l,P. (Rtd.); Chairman; Abdul Latif Khan, 

B. A,L.L.B. and Rajnndhari Sinha, O.i.E., 
Members ; Dr. H. 0. , Seth, M.A., Ph.n, 
(Lond.), Secretary, 


Bihar Legislative Assembly, 
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GOVERNORS OF BIHAR. 


Lord Sinha of Eaipur, P.O., K.o, . . 1920 

Sir Henry AVheelcr, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., 

I.O.S. .. .• .. 1921 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 

K.O.sj,, K.O-I.E 1927 

Sir James David Sifton, K.c.SJ., 

k.O.I.EmI.c.S. .» .. .. 1932 

Sir Maurice Gamier Halletfc, G.o.i.e., 
K.O.S.I., I.O.S 1937 


[Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart, k.o.i.e., 

I K.O.S.T., LC.S 1939 

Sir Thomas George Euthcrford, K.o.s.i., 

K.C.I.E., I.O.S 1943 

Sir Eohcrt Francis Mudle, k.o.i.e., O.s.l., 

C.I.E,, O.B.E., I.O.S 1943 

Sir Thomas George Eutherford, K. c, s. i., 

K.O.I.E., I.O.S 1944 
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Consequent on the separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Province as from April 1, 1930, 
Bombay lias suffered a diminution territorially 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind. 

The Bombay Province now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
Korth to Kanara In the South. It has an area 
of 76,443 square miles and a population of 
20,840,840. Geographically included in the 
Province but under the Government of India 
Is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,170 square miles and a population 
of 2,855,010. There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom-: 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Province embraces a wide diversity 
ol soil, climate and people. In the Province 
'there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the jSTorbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is 80 marked that It has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
Province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hiUe running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kama tic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghat^ is the 
Konkan, a rice- growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and the people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world. Tlie Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mabrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians, Three main 
languages are spoken, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kannada with Urdu a rough 
franaa where English has not penetrated. The 
main castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries, 

The principal industry is agricnlture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes, splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rainfi of the submontane 
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regions; and in the south the Dbarwar cotton 
varies with Broach as the beat in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall; supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Province has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce; 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known aa the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures, 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Province is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese, But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad aud Surat, 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Kasik, 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefiy found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay, and in Ahme- 
dabad. 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island, 66,164 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 28,03,406 

Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(daily average) 1,29,510 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills In 
Bombay Island (in candies of 

784 lbs.) 7,46,620 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 18,16,583 

Number of Looms in Ahmedabad •• 43,309 

Number of Spindles in Sliolapore Dist. 2,90,040 
Number of Looms in Sholapore Dist. 6,980 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 

Island and Ahmedabad) ♦. .* X2,S6,SS6 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Province (excluding Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad) ,* 25,043 
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MuniclpaUtics tiro invested witli larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another Important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or bulUiings with annual rental values of 318.12 
or with capital value of not less than Ba. 200. 

Public Worhs. 

The Public Worhs Department is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts ns Secre- 
tary to the Government, Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers lu charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer, 

There is a chain of protective irrigation worlcs, 
originating in reservoirs In the Ghat regions. 
The principal works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd ' 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Luke Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the MuUia Canals fed 
by Lake Plfo at Kbadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Jladhraesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 1896-97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1005-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Bight Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is practically completed. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Bs, 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto construcred and contains 21^ 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
In Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 16 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it w'ould stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from 33omhny to Nagpur. These 
projects will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Eorce Is divided into 3 categories, 
viz,, District Police, Ballway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Bailway 
Police in the Province proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector- General 
of Police who Is assisted by tlirce Deputy 
/Inspectors-Gencral, of whom two are in charge 
of Banges and the third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department .and the Finger 
Print Bureau. The executive management 
of the Police in each district and on 
Ballway 3 in the Province proper as well as 
in Sind vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Bail way Police. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub -di visions each under a j 


Sub-Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, or a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Sub-lnspectora ore the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations, Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Naslk before being posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. ' 

Education. 

Education la Imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andhed, Ahme- 
dabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (?. v.. 
Education), 

The total number of institutions at the end 
of the year 1943-44 was 22,154. Of these 
21,809 were recognised and 305 unrecognised. 
Of the recognised 19,628 are for males and 
2,181 for females. The recognised institutions 
consisted of 21 Arts and Science Colleges exclud- 
ing the University School of Economics and 
Sociology, 17 Professional Colleges, 958 Secon- 
dary Schools, 19,437 Primary Schools and 1,376 
Special Schools. 

There are 21,657 towns and villages In this 
Province. Of these, 13,323 possessed schools 
but there are still some 90 large villages without 
Schools. The area served by a town or village 
with school was 5 , 5 square miles. 

There were 1,846,741 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the year 1943-44 as compared 
with 1,809,784 in 1942-43. The number of 
pupils in recognised institutions was 1,824,047 
and in unrecognised institutions was 22,694 
as compared with 1,790,090 and 19,644 respec- 
tively in 1942-43. The percentage of pupils 
in recognised institutions to the total population 
of the Province was 8**75 as against 8*51 in 
the preceding year. Of the 1,824,047 pupils 
under instruction in recognised institutions, 
1,536,743 were boys and 287,304 were girls. 

The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Bs. 494.2 lakhs to Bs. 548*5 lakhs 
during 1943-44. Out of tills amount 40*5 per 
cent, was met from Provincial Bcvenucs, 17.2 
per cent, from Local Funds, 30*0 per cent, 
from fees and 12*3 per cent, from other sources. 

The Educational Department is admluiatcred 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each 
Division and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector 
in each district, 
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Higher education In the Province la con- 
trolled by the Bombay Hnivorslty which was 
established In 1857, The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
tonsiderable changes in virtue of a new en«act- 
ment inown as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Province to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
are 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic 
’'^iincii consisting of educational experts deals 
'th all purely academical questions. This 
oody works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non- 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are rosponsibJe for the 
medical work of the district ; whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant IJirectora of 
Public Health. Pour large hospitals are main- 
tained by the Government in Bomba j', and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
Inorcased. The total number of beds available 
in all the Hospitals and dispensaries in the 
Province including private Institutions is 
8,000 roughly. Well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations. Over 
3,891,745 persons including 215,534 in- 

Eslimatcd Revenue for 194 


PniNoiPAL heads of Revenue, 


rv 

Taxes on Income other 

Rs. 


than Corporation tax 

3,92,80 

V 

Salt 


vxi 

Land Revenue.. 

3,05,70 

vin 

Provincial Excise 

0,82,07 

IX 

Stamp — 



A. Non-Judicial .. 

1,80,25 


B. Judicial. , 

03,03 

X 

Forest 

1,51,07 

XI 

Rsgistratlon . . 

26,09 

XII 

Receipts under Motor 



Vehicles Acts 

53,44 

XIII 

OthorTaxes and Duties 

4,88,78 


Total _ 

24,10,49 


patients wore treated during the year 1943. The 
Province contains 5 Lunatic Asylums and 14 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
V^accination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Two important schemes have been recently 
sanctioned for providing medical relief in rural 
areas. 

The first relates to the extension of a former 
scheme for subsidising medical practitioners in six 
selected rural centres. Government have now 
decided to open, In all, 330 centres for medical 
aid in the Province by giving subsidies to private 
medical practitioners. The subsidy will bo given 
to AUoi^athlc medical pTaetitioneis and to some 
Ayurvedic and Unani practitioners. 

Finance. 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
.revenue ; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agvicultuial income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced in the province and countervailing duti- 
es on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and naicotics ; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinal and toilet preparations, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal ; taxes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes ; taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling ; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and gdods carried 
on Inland waterways ; tolls ; stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included In the federal 
list, 

1-47 — (in thousands of Rupees). 


Irrigation, Navigation, Einhanlcment , drc. 




Rs. 

XVII 

Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept . . 

34,08 

XYIII 

Works for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 

42,50 


Debt Service, 


XX 

Interest 

68,22 


Total 
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Estimated Revenue for 

1946-47 

— (in thousands of Rupees) — contd^ 


Civil Administration, 

Its, 

Jlisceilaneous, 




XLIII Transfers from Famine 

XXI 

Administration of 


Relief Fund 


Justice 

2G,94 

XLIV Receipts in aid of 

XXR 

XXIU 

XXVI 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

Police 

7,00 

14,24 

Superannuation 

XLV Stationery and Printing 
XIjVI Miscellaneous .. 

Education 

23,01 

xxvn 

Medical 

31,68 

Total . . 

XXVIII 

Public Health .. 

59,21 

L Miscellaneous adjust- 

XXIX 

Agriculture 

1,59,25 

' ments betiveen Central 

XXX 

Veterinary 

93 

and Provincial Gov- 
ernments 

XXXI 

Co-operation . . 

10,23 

LI Extraordinary Receipts 

XXXII 

Industries 

11,08 

LIl-B. Civil Defence . . 

XXXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 


Grand Total 

_ 


ments 

43,87 

Excess of Revenue over expendi- 
ture on revenue account . . 


Total . . 

3,87,53 


Debts heads : — 




Debt, Deposits and ad- 


Civil fVori:s» 


vances ; Loans and ad- 
vances by Provincial 

XXXIX 

Civil Works 

39,16 

Government, etc. 

XL 

Bombay Development 
Scheme 

10,74 

Total Receipts • . 

XLI 

Receipts from Electricity 


Add;— 


Schemes 

8 




Opening Balance 


Total . . 

55,98 

Grand Total ». 




2,53 

G,52 
6,25 
10, 3S 

25,68 


10 

3,13 

1,50 


30,19,87 


5,14 


1.82,95,60 

2,13,15,47 


1,50,54* 

2,14,66,01 


Estimated Expenditure for 1946-47 — (in thousands of Hupees), 


DiRVA T Demands on the Revexhe, 


7. 

Land Uevenue 

Re. 

79,55 

8. 

Provincial Excise 

69,01 

9. 

Stamps 

3,21 

10. 

Forest . . 

1,02,43 

11. 

Registration . . 

8,17 

12. 

Charges on account of Motor 


Vehicles Act 

32,24 

13. 

Other Taxes and Duties 

12,04 


Total , . 

3,06,65 


Irrigation, Uevenue Account, 


17. 

Interest on works for which 



Capital Accounts are kept — 
Irrigation Works .. 

41,82 

18. 

Other Revenue Expenditure 



financed from Ordinary 
Revenues — Works for v Inch 
nol Capital Accounts are 
.kept , . 

41,59 


Total . . 

83,42 


18(1). Other Uevenue Expenditure 
Financed from Famine 
Kelief Funds, . 

19, Capital Accounts of Irri- 
gation, Jlavigation and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue 


Debt Services, 


22. Interest on Debt and other 
obligations . . 

75,55 

23. Appropriation for 
or avoidance of 

reduction 
debt , . 

2,72,13 

ff 

Total . . 

3,47,08 


* This is exclusive of (a) 17,03.03 on account of investment of balances in treasury bills, 
Cb) about 63 lakhs belonging to the Famine Relief Fund invested in Government of India 
Secuiities, and (c) about 17^ lakhs of the Depreciation Reserve Fund of the Naslk Distillery 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities, and ^^d) 75 lakhs invested in long dated Govern- 
ment of India Securities. 
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Rs. 


Civil AdministralioJh 


25. 

General Administration 

] 

27. 

Administration of Justice . , 

S'?, 03 

28. 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

30, 3S 

20. 

PoHco 


SO. 

Ports and Pilotage .. 

«) 

30. 

Scientific Departments 

1,10 

37. 

Education 

2,03,07 

38. 

ATcdical 

1.00,30 

39. 

Public Health 

73,03 

40. 

Agriculture 

1 , 02 , 0 s 

41. 

A’^eterinary 

0,20 

42. 

Co-opcratlon 

21,23 

43. 

Industries 

32,02 

47. 

Miscellaneous Departments., 

1,02,07 


Total . . 

i:i,2fl,0G 


Cirtl Worls, 


60. 

Civil AVorks 

2,i0,8i 


Bombay Development Scheme. 

11,00 

-A Other Revenue Expenditure connec- 
ted uith electricity Schemes, 1,01 

63. 

Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes met out of Revenue. 



Total . , 

2,34,14 


j^hisreUn7ieoi(s, 


54. 

55. 

50. 

57. 

Famine Relief 

Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

Stationery And Printing ’ , 
Miscellaneous . . 

45,00 

1,48,07 

27,10 

32,58 


Total 

2,32,73 


C3. Kxtraordfnary ClifirfCcB 

Transfer to fla* lJf-vohn»' 
v.nr JJe- 

roiisfiurlion) I'unrl 
GI-T5. Cixil iJcfcnro 


Total .. 

Total Kxppncllturo charged to 
ravrnuc 

CapUai J7xpe7Jditurc not charged to 

08, Construction of TrrlcaUon, 
Xavl^atlon, JiTnt.aiikmcnt 
and i)ralnac;c AVorks 

70. Capital outlav on improvement 
of Public HcaUh .. 

80 , Bombay Development 

Scheme 

83. Payments of commuted 
! value of Pensions , . 

81, Capital Account of Civil 

AYorbs outsklo the Kevenue 
^Vccount 

Sl-A. Capital outlay on P!crtricit 3 * 
Sobpines 

83- A, Capital outlay on Proviiuial 
Sebenus connorted Avitb 
the AVar, 1030 


Total 

Debts'; DepoMts and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) 

Total Dlsburscraonts , . 
Closing balance .. 

Grand Total 


Jtq. 


2 . 23 , 1)0 

10.03 

2 . 44 , 


30,1 1,73 
Itcrenue, 


C2 


-1,30 


8,80 


— S7.41 
—40, GO 


1 ,S4,.»# ,31 

2,14.23,58 

♦40,43 

2,14,00,01 


The Admliustralion. 


Governor and PresidenMn-Councih 
His Excellency Sir John Colville, a.o.i.E,, t.d. 
Personal Staff, 

Governor* s Se'*}/. — D. Symington, o.i.i;., b.a. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., J.p. 

Milp, Secretary. — Xieut.-Colonel L. C. Palk, 
p.s.o., 7th Light Cavalry. 

5?^J*^eon. — ^Lt.-Col, S. P. Prall, M.D., B.Cliir. 
(Cantab.), m.k.c.s., (Eng,), l.p.c.p. (Lond.), 
i.jr.s. 


Commandant t Z7.D. the Governor* t Body Guard , — 
Major C. C. Gulliland. 

Aide-dc-Camp. — Flight Lieut. D. G. Aloore. 

K. A.F.; Flight Lieut. Kcmcvs-Tvntc ; Lord 
AYharton, ii.A.r.Y.n.: Lt. J. P. P. Bell; Lt. 
A. AY. M. Dickie; Lt. A. B. X. Davies and 
Hon. Capt. Baojirao Shinde, Indian a.p.c. 

Uon, ulu/r-de-Camp.— Capt. AY. P. Shewrlng, 
Hony. Xaval A.i>.C. ; Lt.-Colonel P. 
Al^ood, E.P., XP., G.T.P. Ply. Pegt. ; Capt. \^^ 
AC CoiUnson, Bombay Light Patrol, a.f.i. ; 

L. A. Paddon Row, j.p., i.p. 


♦ This is exclusive of (a)lS,94,32 lakhs on account of Investment of cash balances in treasury 
bills, (&) about 63 lakhs belonging to the Famine Relief Fund invested in Government of India 
Securities, and (c) about 17f lakhs of the Depreciation Reserve Fund of the Xasik Distillery 
invested mostly in Government of India Securities, and (d) 75 lakhs invested in long dated Govern- 
ment of India Securities. 
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CouxciL OP Ministers^ 

B. G. Kher, Trimc '3Ii7iister in clmrne of (7ie 
PortfoUos of Political, Services and Education. 

Moravii B.. Desivi, Minister for Home and Revenue. 

M. B. B, Gilder, Minister for Eeal{h and Pnhlic 
Works. 

L, IsL Pati), Minislcr for Excise 071(1 Recon- 
strnctlon. 

Binkarrao K. Besai, Minister for Legal a^id 
Civil Supplies. 

Vaikuntli L. Mehta, Mmister for Finance, 
Co'Ojjcration anrf Village Industries. 

O. B. Vartalc, Minister for Local Self-Gov- 
ernniciit. 

Giilzarilal Banda, Mhiister for Labour. 

M. V. Patil, Mvmierfor Forest aiid Aoricnlture. 

G. B« Tapasc, Minister for Indtairies, Fisheries ] 

and Baclctoard Class Department. 

ThelloiPbleMr. 1C. S.Firodia, Speaker, Bombay 
Legislative Assembly, 

S. B. Augadi, Depuiu Speaker, Bojubay 
Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam 
Pakvasa, President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council. 

Kama Chandra Ganesh Soman, Deputy 
President oi the Bombay Legislative Council. ! 

P(irlia7nc7dary Secretaries: Y. B. Chavau, 
Miss ludumati C. Sheth, B. K. Kunte, S. K. 
Mane, K. F. Patil, 1\ K. Sawaiit, D. B. 
'lYandrckar, S. P. Gaonkar. 

SBOBErARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 

Chief Secretary, Political and Services Depart- 
XT. T. Sorley, c.i.e., m.a., B.Eitt. 
iAber.), i.e.s., J.r. I 

'Borne and Bcdesiastical Deparimeni. — G. G. | 
Brewe, o.b.e., i.c.s. 1 

JXevomc Department. — M. Besai, B.A,, ll.b., ; 

I.C.S. 

General and Educational Depariinents. — M. B. 
Bliansali, i.c.s. 

Finance DepartmenL — B. Veukatappiah, M.A., 
I.O.S., J.T. 

Legal Depatimenl and Remembrancer of Legal 
-dj^aw.—P. B. Moos, I.O.S., J.r. 

Public Works Department . — W. H. E. Garrod, 
M.inst.c.E., M.xi.san.i., m.i.e. (Ind.), j.s.e. 
and 11. H, Hammett, jT.mst.o.B., i S.E. 

Cm7 Supplies BeparUncnt . — A. B. Gorwala, 
O.l.E,, B.A., i.o.s., J.r. 

Public Service Coinmission for the Proeinew of 
Bombay and Sind. 

Chairnmi.Sir Janardan Atmaram Madan, Kt., 
O.S.I., C.I.E. ; I.c.s. (Uetd.), J.p. 

Members . — Sir Shah Bawaz Khan Ghulam 

lirurtuza Khan Bhutto, c.i.e., o.b.e. ; H. V. 
Hampton, m.a, (Bub.), i.E.s., j.p. I 

Secretary.---K. B. H. B. Warden, B.A., B.sc,, J.P. 

MlSOEbEANEOnS APPOINTMENTS, 

Comtnissioner of Income-Tax . — ^Bewan Bahadur 
B. Vaiadachari, B.A., J.P- 

Dxterdor of Telerinary SJrricw.*— Hajot B. S. 
Farbrother, M.R.c.v.s,, i*v,s. 


Advocate General. — C. K. Baphtary, b.a* 

(Cantab,), Bar-at-Law. 

Inspector Gc^mal of Police . — ^F. W. O’Gorman, 
O.B.E., I.P. 

Director of Public Instruclion,*^E. P, Patwar- 
dhan, B.A. (Oxon.). 

Surgeon Gciieral . — !Major General Bobert Hay, 
O.I.E,, M.B< (Edin.), D.P.K. (Glas.), V.T.U. & H. 
(Liverpool), V.'R.'S., i.yi.s. 

Oriental Translator . — J, H. Bave, K.A- 

Chief Co)mTvatoY of Forests . — J. B. T, Brooks, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 

Inspector General of Jtegistratioti and Director of 
Land Records . — S. Aminuddin, I.c.s* 

Director of Agriculture . — Sir W. J. Jenkins, Kt., 
O.I.E., M.A., B.sc. (Edin.). 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Direclor 
of Rural Development . — S. M, Ilvtain, I.c.s. 

Municipal Commissioner, Boinbay. — B. K. 

Patel, I.c.s. 

Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Vniversiiy . — 
B, J . AVadia, m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Registrar, Bombay Uiiiversify . — S. 11. Donger- 
kcry, B.A., Bi.B, 

Co)n7nissio?ier of Police, Bombay . — J. 0. AViJson. 

Director of Public Bealth. — IL. A. Gandhi, b.p.h. 

Aecoi(nUtni-Ge7icral. — E, E. Seshu Ayyar. 

Inspector General of Prisons . — Lt.-Co). M. G, 
Bhandnri, b.t.m. & H, (Lond.), i.ji.s. 

Post Master General . — Lt.-Col, K. J, ThoiiJess, 
M.A. 

Collector of Customs. — V. G. Matthews, I.C.S. 

Collector of Salt Revenue . — H. E. St. George 
McClenatrhan, i.o.s,, J.r. 

Co))miissioncr of Excise , — E. AV. Trotman, I.C.S. 

ConsxiHing Surveyor to Government — G. B. 
Soparkar, l.c.e., f.s.i., a.m.t.p. inst. (Loud.). 

Regist'ar of Coynpariiss . — Byram ji M* Modi, 
B.com., r.s.A.A., k.a. 

Director of Information . — S. A. Ayer. 

Coni«its8ioncr 0 / Xadour.^ — S. Joshi, n.A, 

(Cantab.), j.p. 

Labour Officer, Bo7Hbay. — K. A. Mchibaii, 
m.b.e., J.r. 

Sheriff. — A. A. Jasdenwala. 

Governors of Bombay 

. . 1002 
in Oct. 1604 
. . 1665 

.. IOCS 

.. ^1067 
.. '1668 

, . 1660 

1677 
.. 1681 
,, 1690 


( Sir AbraUara Shipiuau 

Bied on the island of Anjediva 
Humfrey Cooke 

Sir Gervasc Lucas . . 

Bied, 21st May 1667. 

Caplain Henry Garcy (Offeciating) 
»Sir George Oxen den 

Bied in Surat, 14tli July 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 

Bied in Surat, 30ih June 1677, 

Thomas Bolt 

Sir John Child, Bart 

Bartholomew .Harris 

Bied ir " 10th 160A. 
BanicI Air ' ^'^ia(iitg) 



io6 

Sir John Oayor 
Sir Nicliolns Wille.. 

WllUam Alalablo 
SIcphcn Stniti 
ChnrlcB Boone 
Wminro •. 

Bobcrt Cownn 
dismissed. 

tTohn JTornc 
Stcplicu Law 

^dhn Qcek {OJficiatiuf;) .. 

William Wake 
Ulchard Bourclilcr.. 

Charles CrommeUn . . 

Thomas Hodges . * • • 

Died, 23rd February 1771, 

Wniiani Iloinliy , . . * • ♦ 

Ila'wson liar t Bod dam 

Bavrson Bart Boddara 

Andrew Ramsay {Officiating) 

Major-General William Medows . . 

Major-General Sir Robert Abcrcromby, 

H.o.B. (a), 

George Dick {Officiating) 

John Grl filth {Officiating),. 

Jonathan Duncan * 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown {Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstono 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, Q.o.n. 

Lieut. -General Blr ThomaB Sidney Beck- 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 16tb January 1831. 

John Romer (Q/Ticiaiirifif) . . ♦. •• 

The Earl ol Clare 

Sir Robert Grant, G.o.ii 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish (Officiating) 

Sir J. Rivetfc-Carnac, Bart, , • 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (h) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 

Sir George Arthur, Bart.; k.O.h 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) 

George Russell Clerk 

Viscount Falkland .. •• 1848 


Lord Llphhif fone, n.c.U., r.o J8.V> 

Sir George RU'-'‘‘^n Clerk, K.c.u, (2nd time) 1-03 
Sir Henry Barlie Kdward Frore, k.cm;, 38C7 

The TUgbt Hon. William Robert Seymour 1802 
Ve^i'y I'll r.o e raid. 

Sir rhill(i IMinond Wodchousr-, K.c.T]. .. 1872 

Sir Uirhard Temple, Bart., K.c.K.i. .. 1877 

Monel RoI>ert Aplibiirnor, c.s.i. (Actin'^), . 1880 

The Right Hon, Sir Janus FetnuHiou, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.o. 

JanicJ' Braithwaito Ih iR, (Acting),. 18S5 

Ikaron Reay 183.> 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood, C.e.i. (Acting) .. 16PJ 

Baron Sriiidhurst 169.^, 

Baron Nortbeote, c.n 1900 

Sir James Montcath, n.c.»,i. (Actmj) .. 1903 

Baron Lamington. G.c.if.o., G.c.i.ir. .. 1003 

J. W, V. ^luir-Markcrulc, o.s.l. (Act big;. 1907 

Sir George Sydeubam Clarke, G.C.M.O., 1007 

0. 0.T.K. ic). 

Baron Willingdon, o.o.l.C, .. .. 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.c.i.n., D.s.o:(tl)1018 
SR Leslie Orrao Wilson, P.C-, o.c.i.n., 3023 
I O.M.O., p.s.o. 

Sir Henry Stavrley Lawrenn\ K.C.S.T., 

1. c.s.,nclrd lor two montbs and twenty^ 
two dayb for Sir Leslie Wilron. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, p.c., a.c.i.E., 192S 
G.IJ.K.. K.C.n., 0.5I.G. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.c.s.i., o.n.K., l.C.s., acted 
for six months for Sir F. U, Sykes. 

The Rfc. Hon- Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, LordBrabourne, G.OJ.E., M.C. 1033 
Sir Robert Bell, k.o.s.i., c.i.e., i.o.s., acted 
for four months for Lord Brabourne. 

Sir Lawrence Roger Lumlcy, o.o.X.E., T.D. 1037 

Sir John Colville, G.C.i.r.., au) 1043 

Sir AndrcAV Clow, u. 0, s. 1., c. 1. 1:., i. o. 8., 
acted for 3 months for Sir John Colville. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28tb Oct. 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841. but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated In Gabul on tUo 2Srd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 


TJic Bombay J^rovlfice. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker : The llon’blc Kundaninal Sobhachand Tirodia. 

Muhammadluiscn Abdnlsattnr {Sholapur Di<;trid, JMuhammadan Rural); Haji Koormohamed Ah- 
med (Rombau Citif Norik and Rombay Suburban Disiricty Muhammadan Urban ) ; x\hiuedmiya Sharu- 
iniya {Ahmedabad Dhtrktj Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chenbassappa Jagadevappa Ambli {Bijapur South, 
General Rural); Shaimnikhappa Niugappa Angadi {Bclgauin Soutky General Rural): Dr. Krishna 
Bhimrao AntrolUvar {Sholapur CitUy General Urban ) ; !Muhaiinnad Moh^^in Muhammad Bhaiji {Kolaba 
Dhtrkt, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Prabbakav Kondap Bhapkar {Ahmednagar South, General Rural), 
Shaligram Bainehandra Bhartiya Khande^h Nasty Gcjieral Rural); Laxman Babap Bhingar- 

dcYc {Sholapur North-East, General Rural ) ; Dattatray l\ralhar Bidkar {Nasik East, General Rural ) ; 
Sitaram Hirachand Birla {East Khandesh General Rural ) ; Courtenay Barker Bramble {Bombay 
City cum Bombay Suburban District, Euro2)ean ) ; Say ad Manzur Husain Mubaraksha Bukliari {Eak 
Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; B. B. Chakranarayan {Poona cum Ahmednagar, Indian 
Christian); Dagdu Main CUambhar {Kolaba District, General Rural); Chuimusing Kalyansing Chandele 
{Sholapur City, Tevtile jMbour) ; Ghandulal Bitamberdas BavilUi {Ahmedabad Milloivners* Associa- 
tion, Commerce and Industry); Bhau Govind Chaudhari {West Khaiidesh General Rural); 

yesiuvaut Balvant Chavau, n.A., ll.b. {Satara South, General Rural); Dr. Chhotalal Jivabhai 
Bat el (Ahmedabad North, General Rural) ; Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar {Ahmedabad City, Muham- 
madan Urban) ; C. B. Cockaiue {Presidency, European) ; Bulsinhji Bharatsinhji Dabhi {Kaira Dis- 
trict, General Rural); Kingappa Badliur Dalvai {Belgaum South, General Rural); Slxripad Amrit 
Dahge {Bombay City and Suburbaii Textile Unions, Labour ) ; Krislmaji Abaji DaYVoor {Kolaba Dis- 
trict, General Rural ) ; The Hon’blc Mr. Diukerrao Narbheram Desai {Broach Sub-Division, General 
Rural) ; Hariprasad Yrajrai Desai {Ahmedabad City, General Urban) : Khandubhai Desai {Ahmedabad 
Textile Unions, Labour) ; The Uon’ble Mr. Morarji Banchhodji Desai {Surat District, General Rural) ; 
Bhagvaiitrao Damodar Deshmukh {East Khandesh East, General Rural) ; Dattu Appaji Deshmukh 
{Ahmednagar North, General Rural); Govind Hari Dcshpaiide {Nasik General Rural ); Dewa 
Bhikha {Surat District, General Rural ) ; Sidramapim Basappa Dliumraa {Sholapur North-East, 
General Rural) ; Andauoppa Jnanappa Doddameti {Dharwar North, General Rural) ; Dr. Joseph 
Alban D’Souza {Bombay City, Indian Christian) ; K. B. Duudur {Dhartvar North, General Rural) ; 
Khan Bahadur Haji llassanally B. Ebrahim {Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban ) ; The 
Hon'ble Mr. Kundanmal Sobhachand Eirodia {Ahmednagar South, General Rural ) ; Baburao Barasha- 
ram Gaikwad {Poona East, General Rural); Abdul Satar Abdul AVahed Gandhi, b.a., IiL.b., 
Advocate (iSurat District, Muhammadan Rural); Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi {Panch Mahals West, 
General Rural) ; Sannappa BarmeshYvar Gaonkar, b.a. {Kanara District, General Rural ) ; Ke'?hav 
Bagluinath Garnd {Ahmednagar North, General Rural) ; Bamchandra Sambhaji Gavale {Thana 
South, General Rural ) ; Abdulmajced Abdulkadar GhecYvale {Belgaum District, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
Bamchandra I^alwant Ghorpade {Poona City, General Urban) ; The Hoii’ble Dr. Hanohersha Dhanji- 
hhai Dorabji Gilder {Bombay City, BycuUa aiicl Pare! General Urban) ; B. V. Gillespie {Presidency, 
Anglo-Indian ) ; Bamchandra Bhagwant Girme {Ahmednagar North, General Rural ) ; Burshottam 
Ikxudurang Gokhale, B.A. {Satara South, General Rural); llaziuddin Hatelsab Goodwala {Dharwar 
District, jMuhammadan Rural) ; jMrs. Sumatibai Karayan Gore {Poona City Women’s, General Urban); 
Dattatray Krishna Gosavi (iSch a ra North, General Rural); Bhalchandra Maheshwax Gupte {Poona 
TBcsf, General Rural); Khan Saheb Abdul Bahim Baboo Hakeem {Nasik District, Mnnammadan 
Rural) ; S. M. Hasan, Bar-at*LaYV {East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Hajisa Ibrahimsa 
Hatthvale {Bijajnir District, Muhayimadan Rural); Babu Bama Hujare {Bijapur North, General 
Rural); Bamarao Shiinivasrao llukkeiikar {Dharicar North, General Rural); Hxisein Abubaker 
Baigmohamad {Bombay City South, Muhammadan URmn); lOian Saheb Allisaheb Kabisaheb 
Ilkal {Bijapur District, Muhammadan Rural); Miss Indnmati Chimanlal City, Women’s, 
General U)ban) ; Bhikaji Bamchandra Jadhav {Nasik General Rural ) ; Madhavrao Laxmanrao 
Jadhav {Nasik East, Gc7ieral Rural) ; Tulsidas Subhana Jadhav {Sholapur North-East, General 
Rural) ; Beter Johnson {Bombay City cum Bombay Suburbati District, European ) ; Ganesh AYaman 
Joshi, B.A., liL.B., Advocate {Shola^mr South-Wed, Geiieral Rural) ; IMoreshwar Dinkar Joshl {Ratna- 
giri South, General Rural); Shamshuddiu Hussein Jukaku, B.A., LI.B. (Ka^iara District, Aluham- 
madan Rural); Narayan Sadoba Kajrolkar {Bcmbay CUy-Byculla and Par cl. General Urban); 
Ghanasham Hari Kale {Railway Unions, Labour ) ; Hiralal Indal Knlyani {East Khandesh East, 
General Rural); Sl>ivamngappa Rudrappa Kantlii, B.A., ll.b. {Bijapur South, General Rural); 
Shivram Laxman Karandikar {Ratnagiri North, General Rural ) ; Khwaja Bashiruddin Khwaja 
Moiuuddin Kazi (TT^csi Khandesh District, Mtthammadaii Rural ) ; Abdul Kadir Abdul Aziz Khan 
{Poona District, Muhammadan Rural); Ganpat Sambhaji Kharat {Poona West, General Rural); 
Sudkoji Baburao Khedekar {Ratnagiri North, General Rural) ; The Hon’ble Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Kher {U7iivcrsity) ; Bhavanji Arjun Kliimji {Bombay City-Fort, Mandvi, Bhideslnvar and Girgatnn, 
General Urban) ; Yasudev Yishnu Kirtane {Thana North, General Rural ) ; A. A. Kittur Vakil (D7?ani?ar 
District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Marutirao Kondiba Kudale {Sholapur South-West, General Rural) ; 
Baghvendra Annaji Kulkarni, b.a., ll.b. {Bcigaiun North, General Rural ) ; Dattatraya Kasliinath 
Kuntc (Kolaba District, General Rural) ; Sadashiv Bapusaheb Kutre {Belgaum South, General Rural) ; 
Brof. Ellis Blullip Kuvel, M.A., B.T. {Thana cum Bombay Suburbayi District, Indian Christian) ; 
Abdul Bazak Mohamed Azim Kuwari {Thaim District, Mohammadan Rural ) ; Dr. Balkrishna Cliin- 
taman Lagu {Poona East, General Rural) ; Bhogilal Dliirajlal Lala {Ahmedabad City, General Urahn) ; 
Lallubhai Makanjl {Sural District, General Rural) ; Anna Babaji Latthe, U.A., LL.B, {Belgaum 
North, Gcncial Rural) ; Maganlal Banehhoddas (Ahmedabad North, General Rural); Shripad Sadashiv 
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Mahajan (Ilatnaglri South, General Rural ) ; Shanlcerlal Purshottamdas Makwana (Kaira District, 
General Rural ) ; Shantaram Kanasaheb Mane, B.A., Bar-at-Law {Belgaum North, General Rural ) ; 
Sardar Manslnliji Bhasaheb, Thakore of Kerwada (Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, Landholders) ; 
Chhotubbal Bhaidas Marfatia (Surat and Rander Cities, General Urban ) ; W. W, Martin (Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Commerce and Industry ) ; Sidney 
James McCann (Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay Presidencry Trades Assodaiion, Commerce 
aixd Industry ) ; Dr, Jivraj K* Mehta (Bombay Ciiy-Byculla and Parel, General Urban ) ; The Hon’ble 
ilr. Yaikunth Lallubhai Mehta (Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban Dislrict, General Urban ) ; 
Madhavrao Narayanrao Memane (Poona Bast, General Rural ) ; Akhtar Hasan Slirza (Trade Unions 
of Seamen and DocJ: Workers, Labour) ; Mrs, Tarahai !5Iodak (Bombay ^City Girgaum Women*8, 
General Urban) ; Sukdeo Totaram More (West Khandesh Bast, General Rural) ; Wamanrao Sitaram 
Mukadam (Ranch Mahals West, General Rural) ; Mrs. Xilavatl Kanhayalal Jlunshi (Bombay City- 
Bhuleshwar Women* s, General Urban ) ; Yasant Harayan Haik (Nasife West, General Rural ) ; Ram- 
Chandra Manohar Nalawde (Ahmednagar South, General Rural); The Hon'ble ]ilr. Gulzarilal 
B. Handa (AJimedahad Textile Unions, Labour) ; Jayant Ganpat Natwadkar (West Khandesh 
General Rural) ; Br, Moreshwar Narayan Hatu, b.Sc., m.b.b.s. (Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, 
Landholders) ; Timmappa Rudrappa Hesvi (Dhanvar North, General Rural) ; Burshottam Yasndev 
Paranjpe (Thana South, General Rural) ; Homi Rustomji Pardi^'ala (Bombay City-Port, Mandvi, 
Bhuleshwar and Girgaum, General Urban); ^Yajihuddin Ahmed Barkar, b.a., LIi.b. (Ratnagiri 
District, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Hari Yinayak Bataskar (Bast Khandesh General Rural ) ; 

Ahmed Adam Suleman Patel (Broach Suh-Dinision, Mxihammadan Kiral ) ; Khan Saheh Hr. Alibhai 
B. Patel (Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chhotabhai S. Patel Merchants, 

Chamber, Commerce and Industry) ; Babubhai Jashbhai Patel (Kaira District, General Rural) ; Morar- 
bhai Kasanbhai Patel (Surat District, General Rural ) ; Jaitu Namaji PatU (Thana South, General 
Rural ) ; Kallangowda Fakirgowda Patil, b.a. (Dharwar South, General Rural); Kesbavrao Bnyanuji 
Path, B.Am LL.B. (Satara South, General Riiral) ; The Hon’blc Sir. L. M. PatU (AJmednagar Nojth, 
General Rural); Madhav Gotu Patil (Bast Khandesh West, General Mural); Tha Hon*ble 
Mr. Slalagauda Pangauda Patil, b.a., ll.b. (Belgaum North, General Rural ) ; Nawal Ananda Patil 
(West Khandesh Bast, General Rural); Sajan Ragbo Patil (Nasik Bast, General Rural) ; Snpdu Bbadu 
Patil (Bast Khandesh West, General Rural); Vyankatrao Pirajirao Pawar, b.a., ll.b, (Satara 
South, General Rural ) ; Shantaram Baxman Peje (Ratnagiri North, General Rtiral) ; Ramnath A. 
K." r (Bast India Cotton Association, Commerce and Industry ) ; Irangowda Yeerabasangowda Police- 
• (Dhanvar South, General Rural); Ramchandra Mnkund Prabhu, b.a., ll.b. (Kanara Dis- 
*- 0 , General Rural) ; Stanley Henry Prater (Bombay City cum Bombay Sttburban District, Anglo- 
India7i) ; Mohamed Umar Rajab (Bombay City North a^id Bombay Suburban District, Muhammadan 
Urban) ; Shlvram Rango Rane (Bast Khandesh Bast, General Rural) ; Amritrao 
Bhondiba Rankhambe (Yasifc West, General Rural) Rajaram Balkrishna Rant (Kolaba 
Dtstnet, Gciieral Rural ) ; Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Sadwa (Panch 3Iahals Sub-Division, 
Muhammadan Rural); Gurupadappa Sidlingappa SajJan, b.a., ll.b. (Bijapur North, 
General Rural) ; Sir Sorabji Borabji Saklatvala (Bombay Milloivners* AssociaUoii, Co^nmerce 
and Industry) ; Airs. Yallawa Bharmappa Sambrani (Dharwar District, Women*s, General Rural) ; 
Nilkanth Ganesh Sane (East Khandesh East, General Rural ) ; Mukund Jivan Sanlihe (Thana North, 
General Rural) ; Parsharam Krishnaji Sawant (Ratnagiri South, General Rural) ; Sayed Mahomed 
Ismail Haji Ibrahim (Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Rural) ; Maganlal Hirachand Shah (Bija- 
pur North, General Rural ) ; Popatlal Ramchand Shah (Poowet West, General Ritral) ; Abdul Kadar 
Mohmad Shaikh (Surat and Rander Cities, Muhammada7i Urban) ; 0. R. Sharp (Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and Bombay Presidency Trades Association, Commerce and hidustry ) ; Shivrao Shivram 
Shastri, b.a., ll.b. (Kanara District, General Rural ) ; Bajirao alias Babasaheb Jagdeorao Sliinde 
(Satara North, General Rural ) ; Rajaram Hagesh Shinde (Ratnagiri North, General Rural) ; Sliiv- 
bishalsing Harpalsing (Raxlivay Unions, Labour ) ; Baxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant (Ranch Mahals 
Bast, General Rural ) ; Sayaji Baxraan SUam (Bombay City, Port, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar and Girgaxnn, 
General Rural) ; Gauxihar Eaknath Sinhasane (Satara North, General Rural ) ; Savalaram Gundaji 
Songavker (Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, Oeiieral Urban ) ; Sitaram Murari 
Subbedar (Ratnagiri South, General Rural ) ; Khan Saheb Syed Badamiya Syed Ibrahim (Satara 
District, Muham7nadan Rural ) ; The Hoii*ble ^Ir. Ganapati Bevaji Tapase (Satara North, General 
Rural); Mrs. Khadija ShufB Tayahji (Bombay City -Girgaum Women* s, Muhamynadan Urbaxt); 
Llaneklal Chhunilal Vakil (Ahmedabad South, General Rural) ; Shivshanker Chhaganlal Vakil (Broach 
Sub-Division, General Rural ) ; The Hon’ble Mr. Goviud Bharmaji Vartak (Thana North, General 
Rural) ; Chhotalal Anupram Vyas (Kaira District, Ge7icral Rural ) ; Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar 
(Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) ; Fazleabbas Tyebali Zamindar 
(Kaira District, Muhammadan Rural), 
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President : Tlie Hon'ble 'Mi, Mangaldas Mancliarata Palivasa, 

Dejntfij President : Eamchandra Ganesh Soman. 

Sir Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan; R. R. Bahhalo {dominated) ; Battatraya Venkatesh Beivi, 
B.A., LTi.n. {ShoJapnr cnni Bclgaxim cum Bijaput, General Bural) ; Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhosle {Bast 
Khandesh cum TlVs^ Khandesh^ General Rural) ; Sir Cnrrimbhoy Bbrahim, Bart. {Bombay City dum 
Bombay Suburban JDistricty Muhammadan Urban ) ; Vishnu Vaman Bandekar (Phana dm Nasih 
cum A/m?f(f?jaf7nr, General Rural) ; Professor Solirab R. Bavar, Bar-at-Law, j.p, {Bombay City qum 
Bombay Suburban Bistricty General Urban); Karsingrao SMni^YasTao Besai {Bharwar cum Kaxiara, 
General Rxiral) ; V. S. Bongre, B>A., Bar-at*Lau' {Nominated) ; Ratilal Mulji Ganbhi {Bombay City 
cum Bombay Suburban District^ General Urban) ; R. B. Ghodko {Noxmnaied) ; MahableshWr 
Oanapatibhat Gopy {Dhanoar cum Kanara, General Rxcral) ; Br, ETt A. Hamied, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.p. 
(Berlin), A.I., r.ux.s. (London), {Bmnbay City cum Bombay Suburbaxi District, Muhammadan Urban); 
Ragappa Bandappa Kadadi {Sholapur cum Belyaum cum Biiapur^ General Rural ) ; Sir Beliram 
Rabrosji Karanjia {Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) ; Kashinatli Manna- 
lal (Thana cum Nasih cum Ahmcdnagar, General Rural) ; Aziz Gafoor Kazi {Southern Division, 
Muhaiximadan Rural); Br. Ganesh Sakharam Maliajani, m.a,, ph.D, (Poorxa ciwi Satara, General 
Rural) : Ramchandra Rarayan Mandlik {Kolaba cum Ratnagiri Gexieral Rural ) ; Sirs. Hansa Jivraj 
Mehta {Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, General Urban) ; Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Mangaldas 
Mancharani Pakvasa {Broach and Panch Mahals cum Surat, General Bural) ; Manganlal Bhikhabhai 
Patel {Ahmcdabad cum Kaira, General Rural) ; Sonusing Bhansing Patil {East Khandesh cum TFcst 
Khandesh, General Rural); Chnndulal Surajmal alias Blukhabhai Satia {Almedabad cum Kaira, 
General Rural) ; Shantilal Harjiwan Shah, b,a., ll.b. {Broach axid Panch Mahals cum Surat, General 
Rural) ; N. J. Shaikh {Northern Division, Mxihammadan Rural) ; Ramchandra Ganesh Soman {Poona 
cum Satara, Gexieral Rural); Sir Frederick Stones, Kt., o.B.B, {Presidexicy, European); Vasantrao 
Madhavrao Yedak {Kolaba cum Ratnagiri, General Rural ) . 



The Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tlie Central IVovlnccs and Bcrnr compose n 
trn'at triangle ol country midway hetween Bom- 
bay and BcuraK Their area U Klh,Tin oq. mih % 
of which 60,7C0 arc BrllBh territory nroper, 
17,80H (I’lV. Bernr) licld on perpetual I'^afc 
from llXJt. the Nlram and tlic remainder 
held hv IVudatory Chiefs. Thf^ popuhtlon 
la 10,8111,681 In G. P. Britl'^h Districts and Bernr, 
Various parts of tin* Cerdrnl Provlnec^^ ps^ »n) 
under British control at different In the v.nrs 
Mid tumult In the first half of the lOth century j 
and the several parts uere amalt’nirnted nlier the j 
Mutiny, in ISOi, into tlio Chief Comml doner- 1 
ship of the Central Provinces. Ber.ar was, In : 
1853, assigned to the ijast India Comt'any as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.K.H. the | 
Klzam for the malnlcnancc of the Hyderabad 
Continirenf, and was Irnced In tuity to 
the Cenlral Provinces In 1003, ns the re^tilt of a 
fresh acreement with HX JUtUe Kiram. 

The Counln'# 

The Central Provinro<? may rouirhly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, vdtirtwo inters 
vening on^s of plain cotjnfry. In the north- 
west, the Vlndhya plateau Is brohen country, 
covered wit)i poor and stunted fore^-t. Below 
Us precipitous southern slopea ftretehes the 
rich wlieat growing country of the Kerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura platfMU, 
characterised by forest-covered hllh and deep 
wator-cut ravines. Its hills dcrllno into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of** deep ** 
black cotton soil make it one of the most 
important cotton tracts ol India and the \ycnl- 
thiest part of the C. F. proper. The I'astcrc 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the VTningnn- 
pa and is mninlv n ric^' growing country. Its 
nnmerons irrigation tanks have given It tlie 
name of the** lake country** of Nagpur, rnr* 
ther cast is the far-reaching nee country o! 
Chimttisparh,in the Malinnadi bn^in. The south* 
oast of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and prccipl-| 
tous ravines/ and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. Tlie Stutes of Bastar and Ranker 
lie In this region. Berar lies to the south- 
west of the C, P. and its chic? characteristic Is 
Us rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province Is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal Inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven Into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found in largo numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east. The 
main divisions of the newcomers are Indicated 
by ■ * 3 ^ Hindi 

bro' ■ * ■ . ■ ■ ’ . peoples 

of r.nd East, 

ilarathi in Berar and the West and centre of 


j the Central rrovincf*, Hindi h sfoken by 
liCi p<'r cent, of the poprilatlon and H th** l%nyu6 
\ franca* Maralbl bjv 31 per rent and Oundl 
1 7 per c{ nt. The effect*^ of In ^.n»ion are curiously 
llla^tratf d In Berar, wfirre number^of 
1 iiavo Hindu nnme^, b^Ing d* r^^nd’^ntn of for- 
mer Hindu oflirinh who on the Mahomedan 
inv.nqlon adopted Bdarn rather than lo^e tliclr 
po^it lon«^. 1 he cen^ujc sl^ows that a gradual 
Brrdimnrd^ting of the aborigin.a) trll ea Js going 
on. The tribe-? arc not rc.rardrd ns Impure by 
the HindU’^and t}je proce’-j of ab^rj-tlon hmorc 
or clvllldng. 

Industries. 

When 81r Blctnrd Temple became tint CliPf 
CoinmP doner of the C. ia, the province was land 
loclrcd. The only road wa# tiiat fending in from 
Jubtiulpore to Nagpur. The British adrnlnl*^- 
tratlon ha« made road- in nil illrection*, the two 
trunk railways between Bornl ay and Calcutta 
run across the provlnre and In the la^fexv year? 
a great Impetus h.as been given to the con-Vuc- 
tion of sub^dcflarj' lin*^i. The?e developments 
have cau«^ed a steady growth of trad*’ and have 
arou«ed vigorous progre-'s in every depart m<"nt 
of life. The prime industry Is, of course, 
ngricuitiirc, wldch is n^sl^tcd by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments In India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal gronth of the co-opomtlvo credit 
movement. The land tenure Is chiefly on the* 
malgusarl, or landlord system, 'ranging 
with numemus variations, from the great Feu- 
datory' chiofship-, whlcli arc on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is Sf'ttlcd on the Bomb.ay raHwtwnri 
system. square miles of the C. P, Is 

Government Jtcscn'cd forest ; in Berar 
the forest urea is about 3,3:15 square raUes. 
the total forest area being one-fifth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the great- 
er part of the countrj* makes forest conserva- 
tion difllcult and costly. Excluding forest 
and wat^to, 07 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; for tlie two most 
advanced districts In the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 61 per cent., while 
the average figure for the Berar Districts Is 
73 per cent. The cultivated area has extended 
i almost continuously except for the temporary 
checks caused by bad seasons. Bice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 32 percent, of the cropped 
area, '^heat comes next with over 33 per cent., ♦ 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and olf-secds with nearly 50 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 4 per cent. In Berar cotton is 32 per 
cent, and juar 37 per cent., respectively. And 
then come pulses and other cereals and oil-seeds 
of tlie cropped area. In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise also on the 
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railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural \vealth of 
the province, Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and ^veavlng industry. 
The Empress jMUIb, managed by Messrs. Tata 
Sons Ltd., w^cre opened there in 1877 and tlie 
general prosperity of tlie cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns arc employed in 
manganese mining wdiich in 1942 employed 
29,393 persons and raised 0,43,773 tons. Then 
follow coal mining ^YitU an output of 18,30,522 
tons and 17,350 persons employed, the Jubbuli)oro 
marble quarters and allied w’orks, the limestone 
quarries and the mines for pottery clay, soap- 
stone, etc. 

The total number of faetories of all kind 
legally so described w’as 1208 and 1,217 in 1,944 
and 1945 respectively the latest period for \vhich 
returns are available and the nxiiuber of people 
employed in them 1,00,850 and 1,10,203 respec- 
tively. The same economic influences wdiicU arc 
operative in every progicssivc country during 
its transition stage are at ^York in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and industries are fading awa\y, a large develop- 
ment of trade has taken place. 

Administration, 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor 
w^io is appointed by the Crowm. He 
Is assisted by eight Secretaries and six Under- 
secretaries. U ndor the provisions of the Govt, of 
India Act, 1935, the administration is conducted 
by a Governor with a council of ministers, 
chosen and summoned by him and sworn as 
members of the council. 


This Province, which has a unicamotal Legisla- 
ture, consists of 112 members distributed as 
foUow^s : — 


Class of constituency or 

constituencies — 

General Urban 


10 fNo.seats 

General Rural 


74/84 

Muhammadan Urban 


2 

Muhammadan Rural 


12 

Women 


3 

Anglo-Indian 


1 seat. 

European 


1 

Backward areas & Tribes. . 


I j» 

Commerce . . . . • . 


2 seats. 

Landliolders 


3 

bubour . • , , . , 


2 ,» 

University 


1 seat. 


Of the 84 General seats 20 seats are reserved 
for members of the Scheduled castes. 

The C. P, are divided for administrative 
purposes Into three divisions and Berar const 
tutes a division. Each of these is controlled b' 


Commissioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro* 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of . 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Eorcsts, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector- General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches, Commis- 
sioner of Food Supplies and Post-w'ar Recon- 
struction Commissioner. The Deputy Commis- 
sioners of districts «^Te the chief revenue autho- 
rities and District Magistrates and they exercise 
the \isual powers and functions of a district 
officer. The district forests are managed by a 
forest officer, over whom the Deputy Commis- 
sioner has certain powders of supervision, partic- 
ularly in matters affecting the w^elfare of the 
people. Each district has a Ci\il Surgeon, 
(except Mandla, Drug and Balaghat where 
there are Assistant Surgeons) W’ho is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail except 
at Central Jails^at Nagpur and Jubbulpore and 
District Jails at Raipur, Narsinghpur and Akola 
\vhere there are w’hole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards, In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (6) one or more Extra Assistant 

Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils,the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The High Court of Judicature at Nagpur, 
wffiich was established in January 1936, is the 
highest court of appeal In civil cases, and also the 
highest court of criminal appeal and revision 
for the Central Provinces and Berar including 
proceedings against European British subjects 
and persons jointly charged with European 
British subjects. 

Subordinate to the EKgh Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions di«;t.rict comprising 
u)ne or mere distri' civil staff 

^wtheL* ''onsists 
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Technical Assistants, (Hi) an Officer on Special 
Duty for Post-War Reconstruction Scheme, 
(ir) an Officer-in-charge of Muslim Education, (v) 
six Divisional Superintendents of Education 
each assisted by a Personal Assistant, (ri) 
nineteen District Inspectors of Schools assisted 
by eighty-seven Assistant District Inspectors 
of Schools, and (vii) two Inspectresses of Schools, 
assisted by six District Inspectresses of Schools 
and five assistant District Inspectresses of 
Schools. 

The Director of Public Instruction is no 
longer the Secretary to Government in the 
Education Department, The Education 
Department has now an I.C.S. Secretary like 
other Departments of Government and an 
officer of the Education Department acts as 
Under Secretary. 

Schools are divided into (a) schools for general 
education and (b) schools for special education. 
The latter are schools in which instruction is 
given in a special branch of technical or pro- 
fessional education. The main division of 
schools for general education is into Primary 
and Secondary, In the Primary Schools 
teaching is conducted wholly in recognised 
Indian languages of the province and these 
schools are Known as Primary Scliools. The 
Secondary Schools are divided into Middle and 
High Schools. The former may be either 
Middle Schools in which instruction is given 
(a) wholly in a recognised Indian language or j 
(bj mainly in a recognised Indian language’ 
with the option of English as an additional 
language, or Indian English Middle Schools in 
which instruction is given in a recognised Indian 
language but English is a compulsory subject. 
In the High School classes instruction is given 
through the recognised Indian language since 
1022 but dor the convenience of pupils whose 
mother tongue is not a recognised Indian 
language of the locality as also for those who 
otherwise desire to learn through English, a 
few English medium sections are still main- 
tained. Eor administrative purposes, schools 
are further divided according to their manage- 
ment into schools under public management 
and schools controlled by private bodies. The 
former consist of (a) schools controlled by 
Government and (&) schools controlled by Local 
Bodies or Boards. The latter consist of (a) 
schools which are aided by grant from Govern- 
ment or from Local Funds and Municipal Funds 
and (b) unaided schools. All schools under 
public management, all aided schools and all 
unaided recognised schools conform in their 
courses of study to the standards and syllabi 
prescribed by the Education Department or 
by the Board of High School Education in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. They are subject 
to inspection by the departmental officers and to 
the general rules governing schools of this 
They are “ recognised by the Department and 
their pupils may appear as candidates for any 
prescribed public examination for wdrich they are 
otherwise eligible. Unrecognised schools do not 
follow’ the rules of the Department, nor are they 
subject to inspection by the Department. 
Their pupils may not appear as candidates at 
any of the prescribed public examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Depart- 
ment. Primary Education is mostly under the 


Control of District Councils, Municipal 
Committees and Kotified Area Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empow’ers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this 
is iu force in several areas. 

Among the schools for special education are 
the Government Engineering School, Nagpur, 
and three Government Schools of Handicraft 
and tw’elve aided Industrial Schools. The 
Engineering School teaches upto the diploma 
standard in Civil, Mechanical and Automobile 
Engiiieeriug and is affiliated to the Nagpur 
University. The Schools of Handicrafts 
Industrial Schools have recently been transferred 
to the Education Department from the Com- 
merce and Industry Department and teach 
carpentry, BlacKsniithy, Tailoring, Shoe- 
making, cotton-w’eaving, carpet and durrie 
making, toy making and lacquer work, cane 
and basket manufacturing. They are under ‘ 
the Administrative control of the Director of 
Public Instruction, w'ho is assisted by an 
Inspector of Industrial Schools. 

Higher Education Is under the control of the 
Nagpur University of wdiich the following are 
constituent colleges : — at Nagpur ; Morris 
College, the National' College, the College of 
Science, Hislop College, the Laxmi Narayan 
Technological Institute, City College, the 
; Agriculture College (under the Agriculture 
Department), the University College of Law, the 
Central College for Women ; and the University 
Training College (for teachers) ; at Jubhulpore : 
the Robertson College, the Hitkarini City College, 
the Spence Training College (for teachers) and 
the Hitkarini Law College ; at Amraoti : the 
King Edward College ; at Wardha : the Com- 
merce College ; at Akola : the Berar Arts 
College ; at Raipur : the Chhattisgarh Arts 
College and at BUaspur: the Sheo Bhagwan 
Rameshw’ar Lai Arts College. There* is also a 
IMedical School at Nagpur under the Medical 
Department. 

Second arj^ Education is under the control 
of the Board of High School Education, on 
which the University is represented. The 
Director of Public Instniotion is the J^cc-o(ficio 
Chairman of the Board and is assisted by a 
Secretary. The High School Certificate awarded 
by the Board qualifies for entrance to the 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical and Public Health services of the 
Province are respectively controlled by tbo 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The Medical 
Department has made some progress since tbo 
year 1911. A striking advance has been made 
in recent years with urban sanitation and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 1914: 
supplies a long felt need. The principal medical 
institutions are the Mayo Hospital at Nagpur 
(opened in 1874) with accommodation for 
222 in-patients ; the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubhulpore (opened in 1886) with accommoda- 
tion for 170 in-patients; the Daga lilemorial 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hospital 
and the Crump children’s hospital at Jubhulpore, 
these last four being for w’omen and children 
and can together accommodate ^4'->'^-paticnts. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated EnvcNUK ron 194G-47. 
Printifal Beads of Pcvenue, 


Bs, 


Taxes on Income othci than Cor- 
poration Tax 

Salt 

Land Beveuue 

Provincial Excise . . 

Stamps 

Forest 

Kegistration 

Ueccipts under Motor Vehicles 
Art 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

08,20,000 

2.50.07.000 

2.17.10.000 

50.97.000 
1,00,77,000 

11.31.000 

12.72.000 

28.09.000 

Total . . 

7,88,52,000 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation, Kavigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

11,41.000 

Debt Services. 

Interest 

4,88,000 

Citil Administration. 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Education . * 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Veterinary . . , . . 

Co-operation 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

10.30.000 

1.92.000 

4.33.000 

9.98.000 

1.05.000 

2.72.000 

17.46.000 

3.25.000 

1.42.000 

2.13.000 
83,000 

" Total . , 

50,05,000 

Civil lT'orA:s, 

Civil Works 

22,95,000 

Misceltaneoiis. 

Transfers from Famine Belief 

Fund 

Beceipts in aid of Superannuation 
btationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 

7,000 

1,29,000 

68,000 

16,20,000 

Total . . 

18,30,000 

Miscellaneotts Adjustments bettveen 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary Items Civil Defence, 

4,000 

Total Provincial Bevenue 

9,05.18,000 


Debt Beads. 

Es. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — 
Permanent Debt 


Floating Debt 

1,00,00,000 

Loans from Central Govt. , . 

55,84,000 

Unfunded Debt 

25,50,000 

Appropiiation for BeductiOn or 
avoidance of debt 

23,18,000 

Famine Belief Fund 

1,72,000 

Post war Beconstruction and 
Development Fund 

2,94,42,000 

Depreciation Beserve Fund — 
Government Presses 

19,000 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

1,78,00,000 

Civil Deposits 

3,77,91,000 

Other Accounts 

18,98,000 

Advances Bepayable 

76,07,000 

Permanent Advances 

4,000 

Accounts with the Beserve Bank. . 

14,000 

Account with the Government of 
Burma 

5,000 

Suspense Accounts 

01,97,000 

Cheques and bills 

1,41,00,000 

Cash balance Investment Account 

9,99,63,000 

Departmental and Similar 


Accounts 

2,00,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments 

92,84,000 

Bemittances within India 

• • • • 

Other local remittances , . 

12,89,45,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 

37,38,93,000 

Total Bevenue and Beceipts. . 

40,44,11,000 

Opening balance 

3,39,73.000 

Grand Total 

49,83,84,000 

EST13UTEB BXPENDlTUJin POB 1946-47. 

Direct Demands on the li venue. 

Land Bevenue 

Ks. 

80,79,000 

Provincial Excise . . 

12,38,000 

Stamps 

1,89,000 

Forest 

00,35,000 

Kegistration 

2,66,000 

Charges on Account of Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

1,83,000 

Other Taxes and Duties . . 

50,000 

Total . . 

1,16,46,000 

Irrigation. 

Rs. 

Bevenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Other Bevenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 

Bevenues 

11,09,000 

Total . . 

11,09.000 
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ESXIMATEI) EXPENOITtfRE FOR 194C-47-~“Confd. 1 


Rb. 

' Debt Services. 


Interest on Debt and other 
obligations 

18,44,000 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

21,79,000 j 

, Total . , 

40,23,000 

Civil Adjninistralion. 


General Administration . . 

1,03,39,000 

Administration of Justice 

32.48.000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

10,25,000 

Police . . 

1,40,02,000 

Scientific Departments 

24,000 

Education 

78,33,000 

Medical 

27,70,000 

Public Health 

0,89,000 

Agriculture 

40,10,000 

Veterinary 

8,17,000 

Co-operation 

4,95,000 

Industries 

5,42,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

1,50,000 

Total . . 

4,05,44,000 

Civil Works. 


Civil Works 

1.17,04,000 

Miscellaneous. 


Famine— A. — Famine Relief 

7,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. J. 

00,37,000 

Stationery and Printing . . 

7,05,000 

Miscellaneous 

33,88,000 

Total .. 

1,01,97,000 


> Capital Expenditure. 

Capital Account of Civil Works 
outside the Eevenuo Account. 

Capital outlay on Electricity 
Schemes, Thermo-electric 
Schemes 

[iscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Eevenue — 

Pajinents of Commuted Value of 
Pensions * 

Capital outlay on Provincial 
Schemes connected with War 
1939 - 


•-44,000 

1,43,86,000 

--03,000 

-2,28,04.000 


Extraordinary Items— 
Expenditure connected with, Post- 
war Planning and Develop- 
ment 

Transfers to the Revenue Reserve 
(Development) Fund . . 

Civil Defence 


1.48,000 

r>0,47,000 


Total Expenditure on Revenue 
Account 


9,04,18,000 


Capital Expenditure — 

Principal Revenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay not 
charged to Eevenue — 


Total , . —85,25,000 


Debt Beads. 

Debt, Deposits and Advances — Es. 

Floating Debt 1,00,00,000 

Loans from the Central 
Government .. .. 53,05,000 

Unfunded debt 20,00,000 

(Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt) . . , . 15,54,000' 

Sinkinsr Fund Investment 

Account 9,03,000 

Famine Relief Fund # 19,000 

Post-M’ar Reconstruction and 
Development Fund . . . . 2,38,17,000 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 1,70,00,000 

Civil Deposits 3,89,77,000 

Other Accounts 19,09,000 

Advances Repayable . . . . 85,07,000 

Permanent Advances .. .. 15,000 

Accounts with the Reserve Bank "”14,000 
Account with the Government 
of Burma . . . . . . 5,000 

Suspense Accounts *. 50,03,000 

Cash Balance Investment Account, 5,00,00,000 

Cheques and bills .. 1,41,00,000 

Departmental and filmllnr 

accounts 2,00,000 

Loans and advances by Provin- 
cial Governments , . . . 1,09,30,000 

Remittances within India — 

Other local remittances • • 12,88,35,000 


Total Debt heads . . 

Total Capital & Debt licads 

Total . expenditure and disburse- 
ments 

Closing balance 

Grand Total ♦ • 

Revenue Surplus 


32.04.19.000 

31.18.04.000 

40.23.12.000 
9,00,72,000 

49,83,84,0^ 

-pi, 00, 000 
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Administration, 


GOVBUNOll. 

His Excellency Sir Frederick Chalmers Bourne, 
K.O,S.I,, C.8.I., i.o.s. 

HONOURABLE IMiNISTEBS. 

Hon’ble Bandit Bavi Shankar Shukla, Prbnc 
Mviistcr and Minister of Home Affairs. 

Hon*ble Pandit Hwarka Prasad ^Mislira, Mhiister 
of Hevelopmetit and Local Sclff Government. 

Hon’ble to, Hurga Shankar Kripa Shankar 
Mehta, Minister of Einanc^. ' 

Hon’bleto. Sambhaji Vinayak Gokhale, Minister 
of Education. 

Ifon'blo Mr. Kamrao Krislmarao Patil, Minister 
of Pood and Bcuenuc. 

Hon’ble Dr. Syed Minhajul Hasan, Minister of 
Medical and Public Health. 

Hon’ble Dr. ^Yalnan Sheodas Barllngey, Minister 
of Public TPorfcs. 

Hon’ble to. Ramesliwar Agnibhoj, Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Hon’ble to. Baba Auandrao Deshmukh, Mhiister 
of Excise. 

PiNANoiAL Commissioner, 

P. S. Rau. C.I.E., i.e.s. (Offg.). 

G. Burgess, o.i.E,, o.n.E,, l.c.s. Seep, to Governor, 
C. P. c& Berar. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, A. H. Layard, c.i.E,, l.c.s. 

Financial Secretary and Secretary, Public ^Tories 
Department, B. J. J. Hill, l.c.s. 

Local Scjf-Governm&nt Sccretcii'y, K. Subra 
mania n, i.o.s. (Offg.) 

Bevenne Secretary, L. 31. S. S^ingh, l.c.s. (Offg.) 

Settlement Secretary, Bai Baliadur H. G. Nargund- 
kar. 

Legal Secretary, B. A, Snelson, o.B.E., i.o.S. 

Joint Secretary, S, K. Banerji, i.o.S, 


Education Secretary, L. B. S. Singh, I.O.S. (Offg.) 
Secretary, Dcv€Jopm€7it and Eesettlement Depart- 
ment, K. K. Nagarkatti, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Govt., Food Dept., H. S. Kamath, i.o.s. 
Public Service Commission (of C. P. and Berar, 
Bihar atid Orissa), Chamnan, H. B. 0. 
Perkin, c.i.E. 

Secretary, Dr. H. G. Seth, M.A., Ph.D. (Lon,). . 

Heaps of Departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Jlccords, Begistrar General of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages and Dispecfor-Cencm^ of 
Registration, Bai Bahadur H. G. Hargundkar. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, V, K. Maitland, m.a. 
(Oxon,), M.C. 

Excise Commissioner and SuperinieJideni of 
Stamps, Bai Bahadur H. G. Nargundkar. 
Commissioner of Income-tax, P. D. Swaminadhan. 
Postmaster General, ]\r. D. Murlrie. 

Accountant General, N. H. Mujumdar. 

Dispector General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. A, S. 
Gaxewal, i.m.s. 

Inspector General of Police, D. G. Watson, 
O.I.E., r.P. 

Director of Public Instruction, L. G. D’Silva, 
B.A., O.B.E. 

Lord Bishop, Xho Bevd. A. 0, Hardy, m.a. 
Inspector-Geiicral of Civil Hospital, Col. L. B. 
Ledger, O.B.E., i.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-CoI. W.H. Crichton, 
O.LE,, I.M.S. , E.P.H., D.T.M., L.M. 

Director of Agriculture, B. H. Hill, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Kai Saheb 
M. K. Kher. 

Chief Engineer, C, B. Boy, B.sc. 

Director of Industries, P. T. Kaman Hayar, r.a., 
B.S.S. (Tech.). 

Director of Veterinary Services, H. B. Sliah), 

M.R.C.V.S., E.T.V.M, 


Chief Commissioners. 


Colonel E. 3C. Elliot 
Lieut.-Colonel J. K. Spence (O^cia 
B. Temple {Officiating) 

Colonel E. 1C. Elliot 
J. S. Campbell (Officiating) 

B. Temple 

J, S. Campbell {Officiating) 

B. Temple 

jr. H, Morris , o.S.i. (Ofliciafina) 

G. Campbell .. .. 

J. H. Morris, O.S.I. (Officiating) 


ting) 


Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel K. H. Beatinge, V.o., c.s.i. (Offg.) 
J. H, Morris, O.S.I. 

C. Grant (OMoiating) 

J. H, Morris, O.S.I. 

W. B. Jones, O.S.I. 

C . H . T . Crosthwaite (Officia ting) . , 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fiizpuitic (Officiating) 

3.\\.'Em{0fficiating) 

A. Mackenzie, O.S.I. 

B. J. Crosthwaite {0^cia(tn<i) 


1861: 

1862! 

1862' 

1868' 

186A 

1864 
1866 

1865 
1867 

1867 

1868 


Until 7tb October 1889. 

J. W. Heill (Officiating) 

A. P, MacDonell, O.S.i 

J. Woodbum, O.S.I. (Offieialing) . . 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, O.S.I., K.c.i.E 

The Hon'ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, o.S.i,. . 
,, Sir A, H. If. Fraser, K.O.S.l. 


1870 

1872 

1879 

1879 

1883 

1884 


(Officiating) 

Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, O.S.I., 
C.I.E. (Officiating) 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903, 


1885 

1887 

1887 

1889 


The Hon'ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, o.s.i., 
(Off dating) * 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 
The Hon’ble Mr. J, O, Miller, o.s.i. 

S, Ismay, o.s.i. (Offdating) 


1890 

1891 
1893 


1895 

1898 

1899 


1902 


1904 

1905 
1900 





Tlie Madras Provmce. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole; 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud 
lu" the Indian States, all of which have now 
oome under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 124,303 square 
miles It has on the cast, on the Bay of Bon 
gal, a' coast line of about 1,260 “fjo® 5 ff*® 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this, extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single harbour 

of any importance; the PortS^*^'! 
tionof Madras, and perhaps of Cochin 
gapatam aromerely open roadsteads. ^ P'af.eau, 
varying in height above sea-level from about 1 000 
to about 3,000 feet and stretclnng northward, 
from the Kilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency ; on either side arc tne 

Eastern and the Western Ghats, which moot in 
fehe Xildris. Thchoipht of the western ni on n- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is hiph, the Intercepted 
rain-clonds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, hut compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward bio 
of the range. ^Yherc the chain is low, rain - 
clouds are not checked in 
course. In the central table land on the ea. 
coast the rainhall is small and the hei^ in 
mer excessive. The rivers, which now irom 
west to east, in their earlier course drain pther 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistna and Cauver>^arc productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought ana 
are the only portions of the east coast ^hore 
agriculture " is not dependent on a rainiau 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to ne 
iintiracly. 

Population. j 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1941 as 49,840,564, an incr^so 
of 5,181,820 over the figure of 1931. ine 
increase was not uniform. The districts wnicn 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — ^BeUary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidracy 
density has risen. Hindus account for 80./ 
percent, of the Madras population, Muhamma- 
dans 7 per cent, and Cliristians 4 per cent. The 
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dans 7 per cent, and Cliristians 4 per cent. The 
actual number in other communities is in^nsi- 
dcrable. The vast majority of the^ pqpulanon ^ 
of the Bra vidian race and the principal Dra vi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the population talk Tamil, 37t 
per cent. Telugu, 7*9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow ir 
that order with percentages ahovo !♦ 

Government. 

The executive authority of the Pro'idnce is 
exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor. He is aided by a Cabinet oi lo 
Ministers. 


Aifricullure and industries. 

The principal occupation of the Province is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per ® 

DoDulation. The principal food crops are rice, 
chdam, ragi and ciimbti. The Industrial crop 
aro cotton, sugarcane and groundnut. i 
agricultural educa^n Is rapidly f 
fhft PrG«?IdGncv. The activities of the Agricui 

tural Department in matters ®d““^^“/Jvatore 
In the running of two coUeges one Golmbatore 
afflliated to ‘’the University of Madras “nf 
another at Bapatl.a in the Guntur Disto^ 

affiliated to the Andhra ’ ^“'iLatiS 

labourers, schools and numerous demonstration 

lams Isffiiresfound that the pre^ 

“si lySs; 

While paddy which is the a^apie food of 
population, oconpies the largest cultivable ar a 
cotton and sugarcane are by no naeans 

inconsiderable crops of ml 

receiving close attention at Gr® 
local agricultural authorities. The area under 

trains ofeott^® sXd° to'’ different local^es 
by means of both, selection an^ hybrid - 

I- aucally 

InJtTc /resScy large 

i built*^up,^*contrffiffi 

' Somi^’ develoPm^t of the _Pro;-c® 
repre's’enfed coffee 

K8.82-89 crores in MI 39 - 40 , Ms 7o-48 crores-in 
l94l-4f a's In other provffices, the 

IS ^q\a^rr™of 

reserved forests. . 

T^t^7<14 snindles. The number of mte mills 
‘llrthe numrefof «iVotheffact?Ues i/|e 

of the Department of Industries are m. > 
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But, It \ras actually found later on that many 
of the bifurcated district boards were financially 
unstable so much so that the Government had 
to have recoiirse to a reversal of the policy 
of bifurcation and to amalgamate all of the 
bifurcated district boards. 

By an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
presidency have been divided into three croups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
vill be held to a third of the local boards every 
year. The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 

By an Act of 1936 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing injunctions restrain- 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections lo local bodies | 
and preparation of electoral rolls in connection , 
therewith. 

By an Act of 1938 the franchise of the 
territorial constituencies of the Madras Legis- 
l.ative Assembly were assimilated to that of the 
local bodies in the Province of Madras, inclusive , 
of the Corporation of '^^adras with a view to 
widen the franchise of local bodies and to effect 
economy in the cost of preparation of the 
electoral roll of local bodies. 

By an Act of 1939 Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
of Municipal Council and Presidents and 
A^'ice-Presidents of local board who have been 
removed were made inelisible for election 
to either of the said offices for a period of six 
months from the date of removal or until the 
date on which notice of the next ordinary elec- 
tion is published. 

By Acts passed in 1940 and 1941 persons who 
are in arrears of any kind due to any local body 
inclusive of the Corporation of Madras are dis- 
qualified from standing for election or holding 
office as a member thereof. 

By an Act of 1941, a new provision was made 
in the Madras Local Boards Act 1920 enabling 
the Government to supersede District Boards 
iipto a period of tliree years. 

^ By an Act of 1942 the term of office of Coun- 
cillors and Aldermen of the Corporation of 
Madras, of Councillors of Municipalities and of 
members of District Boards which expired on 1st 
Nov. 1942 was extended to 1st November 1943 
and power was also taken by the Provincial 
Govemincut to advance or postpone the date. 

By the same Act the Provincial Government 
have taken power to appoint, when reconstitut- 
ing, all members of such Councils and District 
Boards as were under supersessions or dissolution 
on the date on w’hich the Act came into force or 
will be superseded or dissolved after such date, 
to determine the term of their office, to reduce 
the strength of the reconstituted Municipal 
Council, District Board and to alter or abolish 
the reservation seats for any comiminitj’ or for 
women. 

The Municipal Engineers in some of 
the Municipalities and the Electrical 
Engineers in some of the Municipalities 


and Punchayets have also been constituted into 
separate se^^ice3 known as the Madras Municipal 
Engineering Service and the Madras Local 
Authorities Electrical Engineers Service re- 
spectively. The existing system of control and 
supervision of the Local Eund Engineering 
Department was reorganised in 1940 and the 
Chief Engineer (Communications) knovm as 
Chief Engineer (Highways) from 1st April 1946, 
Avas made the head of the District Board Engine- 
ering Service and three posts of Superintending 
Engineers were created. These constitute 
; important steps in improving the statns and 
conditions of some of the main services of local 
i board employees, 
i 

A Provincial Highways Department has been 
formed from 1st April 1946. The main roads in 
charge of District Boards and Municipal Councils 
have been transferred to the Highways Depart- 
ment for maintenance from the said date. The 
Chief Engineer (Highways) and six Superin- 
tending Engineers (Highways), supervise not 
only the works on Highways Department roads 
but also the road works Boards and Municipal 
Councils. The Dhisional Engineers of the 
Highways Department are cx-offino District 
Board Engineers. Assistant Engineers of the 
Higlzway Department are lent to District Boards 
to attend to District Board works. 

By the amendment Acts of 1943 — 

(«) The provisions of the City Municipal 
Act, relating to tlie powers of the standing 
committee in respect of establishment, were 
placed on a line uith the M.D.M. and ALL.B. 
Acts prohibiting these committees from con- 
sidering any proposals for the amendment of 
the establishment schedule except at the instance 
of the executive authority, 

(t>) The M.D.M. Act was amended in a 
comprehensive manner removing certain ad- 
uiinistrative difficulties wiiicli were found 
necessary. 

(c) Power was vested in the Board of Bevenue 
to resume an endowment the management 
of which had been transferred to a local board 
and provision was also made for fixing the rent 
value of lands in proprietary estates for a 
triennium instead of for ever}" year. 

(d) Power was taken for the appointment of 
executive officers to panchayets. 

By the amendment Acts of 1944 — 

(n) Power was taken for the Collector to 
appoint any member of a local board or municipal 
council as president or vice-president or chair- 
man and vice-chairman respectively when presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, or chairmen or vice-chair- 
men are absent on account of their being 
detained in prison. 

{b) Power was taken for Govt, to direct 
any municipal council to levy property' tax 
at such rates and with effect from such dates 
as may be specified in tlie order, if tlie finances 
of the council arc not enough lo discharge its 
obligation?. 
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MADRAS BUDGET. 


Heads, 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Major Heads, 

Budget 

Estimates, 


1040-47, 


1 194G-47. 


Prikcipal Hfads or Bbvenue, 

Ra. 

IV.— Taxes on Income other 
than Corporation 

Tax 

2,94,00,000 

VIL — Land Revenue . . 

6,63,12,000 

VIII.^Provincial Excise 

13,00,00,000 

IX, — Stamps 

3,32,03,800 

X. — Forest 

1,17,61,800 

XI. — Registration 

69,08,000 

XII.— Receipts under Motor 
Vehicles Acts 

90,19,000 

XIII.— Other Taxes and Duties. 

6,83,36,100 

Total .. 

34,50,60,700 

rrigalioa, Navigation, Embanl:** 
meat and Drainage Works* ' 


Irrigation, Navigation, 
''Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
which Capital 
Accounts are kept — 
Gross Receipts 

1,90,01,000 

Deduct — Working 
Expenses .. ..1 

—59,15,100 

Net Receipts 

1,30,55,900 

XVIII. — Inigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept . . 

i 

1,00,35,200 

« Total . . 

2,30,91,100 

Debt Services. 


^X. — Interest , , 

! 89,52,700 

Total . . 

89,52,700 

Civil Administration. 

1 

XXI. — Administration of 

Justice 

46,18,200 

XXII. — Jails and Convict 

Settlements , , 

XXIII, — Police 

12,26,000 

11,95,100 

— Education 

XXVH. — ^Medical 

13,03,200 
' 14,64,000 


Direct Dfmakdb on the 
Revenue. 

Rs. 

7. — Land Revenue 

27,78,000 

8. — Provincial Excise 

54,00,700 

9. — Stamps 

12,32,000 

10. — Forest 

80,52,400 

11. — Registration , . 

39,01,000 

12. — Cliargea on account of 
Motor Vehicles Acts. 

94,13,000 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties 

58,93,300 

Total . . 

3,66,70,400 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works. 


17. — Irrigation — Interest on 
works for which 
Capital Accounts are 
kept 

93,28,000 

18. — ^Irrigation — 0 t h e r 
Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues. 

63,34,200 

19. — Construction of Irriga- 
tion, Navigation, 

Embankment and 

Drainage Works 

1,97,000 

Total , . 

1,58,59,200 

Debt Services. 


22. — Interest on Debt and 
other Obligations . , 

—60,52,900 

23. — Appropriation tor Re- 
duction or Avoid- 
ance of Debt 

’ 77,05,400 

Total . . 

10,52,500 

Civil Administration. 

25. — General Administration. 

27. — Administration 0 f 

Justice . . 1 . . 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

29. — Police 

30-B. — Ports and Pilotage .. 

36. — Scientific Departments . 

37. — Education 

38. — ^Medical 

39. — ^Public Health . , 

40. — ^Agriculture 

4.20.62.300 

1,29,81,100 

61,07,300 

2.89.40.300 

1,22,'900 

5,79,77,000 

1,78,45,200 

66,29,800 

82,99,400 
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jSIajor Heads. 

Htidgot 

Estimates, 

Major heads. 

Budget 

Estimate!, 


1946*17. 

i 

1946*47. 


BIEBGT BBIIANDS ON 
^ THE RETENTO. 

Civil Administration — contd. 


Ra. 


PKiNcrPAii Heads or Revenue— 
contd. 

Civil Administration — contd. 

Rs. 

XXVin.— Public Healtb . . 
XXIX, — Agriculture 

XXX. — ^Veterinary 

XIXXI. — Co-operation . . 
XXXn. — Industries 

XXXVI. — ^Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

4,55,200 

22,27,100 

3,54.800 

5,43,000 

02,33,800 

10,55,900 

Total . . 

2,06,76,800 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 


XXXIX,— Civil Works . . 

41,17,800 

Total . , 

41,17,800 

Electricity Schemes. 


XLI, — Receipts trom Electri- 
city Schemes — 


Gross Receipts 

1.21,33,600 

Deduct — W orking Ex- 
penses 

—60,71,300 

Total — I. (Net Receipts) , , ! 

60,67,200 

Miscellaneous. 


XLIV. — Receipts in aid of 

Superannuation 

1 3,35,500 

XLV. — Stationery and Printing. 

7,40,400 

XLVI. — Miscellaneous 

1 3S,2S,300 

Total . . 

49,10,200 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
Adiustments between Central and 
Provincial Governments. 


L,— Miscellaneous Adjustments 
beC\\ een Central and 

Provincial Governments , . 

15,800 

Total . - 

15,800 

Extraordinary Items. 


LT — Extraordinary Receipts . . 
EII-B. Civil Defence 

4,84,200 

10,30,300 

Total , . 

15,14,500 

Total — Revenue . . 

41,44,06,800 

Excess of Expenditure over 
Revenue or Deficit 

.... 

Grand Total . . 

41,44.06.800 


41^ — Vclcrinary 

42. — Co-operation .. 

43. — Industries 

4 3- A. — Capital Outlay on Indus- 
trial Development . . 

44. — Aviation 

44~A. — Capital Outlay on Civl 
Aviation 

47. — Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

. 20,03,500 

52,18,600 
95,36,400 

34,26,300 

i 

88,06,800 

Total .. 

21,17,96,500 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 


60.— Civil Works .. 

5,G3,10,COO 

Total . . 

5,G3,10,COO 

Electricity Schemes. 


62. — Interest on Capital 

Outlay on Electricity 

Schemes 

62-A. — Other Revenue Expen- 
diture connected with 
Electricity Schemes . . 

42,89,400 

81,200 

Total 

43,70, GOO 

Miscellaneous* 


B4. — Famine 

65. — Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions .. 

55-A. — Commutation of Pen- 
sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues . . 

60. — Stationery and Print- 
ing * 

67. — ^MlscellaneooB . . 

1,40,00,000 

1,50,38,900 

14.03.000 

44.01.000 
1,20,35,700 

Total 


Extraordinary Items. 

63. — Extoordinary Charges. 

2,93,03,200 

64 A. — Transfer to Revenue 
Reserve Fund 

64-R. — Civil Defence .. 

6’9,Vo",800 

Total . . 


Total — Expenditure on Revenue 
Account 


Excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure or Surplus • . 

iBn 

Grand Total 

41 , 44 , 00,800 
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Budget 


Budget 

Major and Minor Hdads, 

Estimates, 

lilAJOR AND MINOR HEADS. 

Estimates, 

1940-17. 


1946-47. 

KEOEIPTS. 


Disbursements. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


ExceBB of Revenue over Expend!- 


Excess of Expenditure over Revenue 


tuie (from Statement B) 

^ 61,6SA00 

(from Statement A) 

.... 



Capital Accounts outside the 


Public Debt Incurred — 


Revenue Account — 

68. Construction of Irrigation, 


I. — ^Permanent Debt 

— 

Kavigation, Emhanlanent 
and Drainage Works 

1,26,47,100 

II. — ^Floating Debt — 


72. Capital Outlay on Industrial 

15,56,300 


Development 

Treasury Bills . . 

2,50,00,000 

81. Capital Account of Civil 


VVorks outside the Reve- 
nue Account 

8,50,600 

Other Floating Loans . . 

1,00,00,000 

81 A. Capital Outlay on Electricity 

1,98,89,100 

III. — Loans from the Central 


Schemes 

Government : . 


8 3 . Payments of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 

85A. Capital Outlay on Provincial 

100 

Total 

3,50,00,000 

Schemes connected v’ith 




100 

the War, 1939 

Unfunded Debt — 


Total . . 

349,42,300 

State Provident Funds. 

70,09,700 

Public Debt Discharged — 

I. — ^Permanent Debt 

8,40,000 



Total . . 

70,09,700 

II. — Floating Debt — 

2,60,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

Deposits and Advances — 


Treasury Bills 

Other Floating Loans 

I,— Deposits Bearing Inter- 


III. — ^Loans from the Central 


est — 


1 Government 

7,39,600 

D eposits of deprecia- 


Total ..] 

3,66,79,600 

tion reserve of Gov- 


ernment Commercial 


Unfunded Debt — 

63,38,000 

concerns 

77,700 I 

State Provident Funds 

II. — Deposits not bearing 


Total .. 

53,38,000 

Interest — 


Appropriation for Re- 


Deposits and Advances — 


duction or Avoidance 
of Debt 

83,45,800 

I. — Deposits Bearing Interest — 
Deposits of Depreciation 


Sinking Fund — 
Investment Account. 


Reserve of Government 
Commercial Concerns . . 

300 

Famine Relief Fund . . 

2,9S,900 

IT. — Deposits not hearing 

Interest — 


Fund for the Deve- 
lopment of Rural 
'Water-supply 

20,00,000 

Appropriation for Reduction 
or Avoidance of Debt 
(Sinking Fimds) , . 
Sinking Fund — 

8,40,000 



Investment Accoimt 

58,10,200 

Provincial Road Fund — 



3,00,000 

Other Account 

.... 

Famine Relief Fimd 

Revenue Reserve Fund. 

57,00,000 

Fund for the Development of 

15,12,500 


Rural Water-supply 

Depreciation Reserve 
Fund — Electricity .. 

^ 14,97,400 

Provincial Road Fund — 
Other Account 

Revenue Reserve Fur^"* 

4,91,000 



Investment Account 

10,50,00,000 

Special Reserve Fund— 


Depreciation Reso 


Electricity . . 

6,99,000 

Electricity * • 

14. 
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Majoji aki> jMjnou IIi;ai)S. 

Budget 

TilBtlmatcs, 

191(1-17. 

.Majou a. so Mfson IIuads. 

Budget 

KsUmales, 

194»;-47. 


Bs. 



jircnirrs— conri. 



Deposits and Advances — contd, j 

i 

DhsnunsnjiKSTS— 

Dcpo'dtfl and Advances— ronM. 


IT. — Deposits not benrinp 



Interest — coniiU 

1 


11. — DcposU<< riof bearing 

ronO/. 


Depreciation Deserve 




Dund — Governin cut 
Dresses 

71,IfO 

Special Deserve Fund — 
Llcctrlclty 

(•..OJ.COO 

Deposits of Local Funds 
— District l^'uiids . . 

(1,00,10,000 

Depredation llcscn'o Fund — 
Government Dresses 

21,300 

Municipal and Other 
Funds 

;i,7ri.o5,ooo 

Deposits of I/)caI Funds — 
District Funds 


Do])artmcntaI and Judi' 


iliinlclpal and Other Funds. . . 

1,000 

clal Deposits — Civil 
Deposits 

19,r>0,S‘A,000 

Departmental and Judicial 



Deposits — 


Other Accounts — 1 



Subventions from 


Civil Deposits 

20,00,10.000 

Central lload Fund . . 

M/15,000 

Otlicr Accounts — 

Deposit Account of. 




prants for Economic 
Development and Im- 


Subventions from Central 
lload Fund 

11,37,700 

provement of llural 



Areas 

^,(100 

Deposit Account of grants. 


Deposit Account of the 


for Economic Develop- 
ment and Improvement 


praiit made by the 


of llural Areas . . 

17,000 

Indian Central Cotton 




Committee . . 

o 

o 

Deposit Account of the 


Deposit Account of the 
grant by the Imperial 


I grant made by the 

Indian Central Cotton 
' Committee 

1,2^,200 

Council of Agricul- 


j 

tural Ilescarcl) 

1,3S,700 

IJeposit Account of the 


Deposit Account of con-] 
tributions for Cattle 


grant by the Imperial 

1 Council of Agricuitural 

1 Dcsearcli 

1,38,000 

Improvements . . i 

Deposit Account of 
grants from the Central 
Governmeut for tlic 

23,000 

1 

1 Deposit Account of con- 

tributions for Cattle 
Improvements . , 

23,000 

Development of Seri-| 
cultural Industry . . j 

2S,S00 

Deposit Account of grants 


Deposit Account of 
grants from the Centfal 
Government for the 

from the Central Govern- 
' mentfortheDevelopraent 

of Sericulturnl Industry. 

' 28,800 

Development of 



Handloom Industry. 

71,200 

1 Deposit Account of grants 


Deposit Account of 

! from tlie Central Govern- 


grants from the Sugar! 
Excise Fund 

14,300 

! ment for the Dcvclop- 

' ment of Handloom 

71,200 

Deposit Account of 

Industry , . • . 

grants for the Kcliof of 



groundnut cultivators. 

. . • • 

Deposit Account of-grants 


Deposit Account of 
Grant from the Central 


from the Sugar Excise 
Fund 

14,300 

Government for grant 



of Bonus for Growing 
Food crops in lieu of 


Deposit Account of grants 
for the Belief of ground- 

8,300 

Cotton 

59,000 

nut cultivators . . 
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Budget Budget 

Major and Minor IIkads. Estimates, Major and Minor Heads. Estimates, 

1946-47- 1946-47. 


Reoeipts — contd. 

Rs, 

Deposits and Advances — contd. 


III. — Advances not bearing 
Interest — 


Advances Repayable . . . 

07,21,000 

Permanent Advances , . 

25,000 

Accounts with the 
Government of 
Burma 


Accounts with the 
Reserve Bank 

50,000 

IV. — Suspense — 


Cash Balance Invcst- 
, ment Account 

Other Suspense Ac- 
counts 

15,80,00,000 

55,05,000 

Cheques and Bills 
Departmental and Simi- 
lar Accounts . . 

4,35,18,000 

0,32,000 

V. — ^Miscellaneous — 

Miscellaneous — G overn- 
ment Account 

8,40,000 

I'otal .. 

59,90,40,400 

Loans and Advances by the 
l*rovincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities, 
Port Funds, Cultiva- 
tors, etc 

Loans to Government 
Servants 

1,00,35,500 

27,600 

Total . . 

1,00,63,100 

Remittances — 


Cash Remittances 
Reserve Bank of India 
Remittances 
Adjusting Account with 
Railways 

Adjusting Account 

between Central 

( Non -Railways ) and 
Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Inter-Provincial Sus- 
pense Account 

69,61,00,000 

r * • 

Total . . 

00,01,00,000 

Total — Receipts 

1,28,33,81,300 

V.-^Oponing Cash Balance 

50,63,105 

Grand Total 

1,28,84,44,405 


Disbursements — conid, Es. 

Deposits and Advances — conid* 

Deposit Account of Crant 
from Uie Central Govern- 
ment for Grant of Bonus 
for growing food crops in 
leiii of cotton , . . . 59,900 

Deposit Account of grants 
made by the Indian 
Research l\ind Association. • • • • 

III. — Advances not bearing 

Interest — 

Advances Repayable . , 63,57,300 

Permanent Advances . . 35,000 

Accounts with the Govern- 
ment of Burma , . . . • . . • 

Accounts with the Reserve 
Bank . . • . • . 45,000 

IV. — Suspense — 

Cash Balance Investment 

Account .. .. .. 1,00,00,000 

Other Suspend e Accounts . , 50,05,000 

Cheques and Bills . . . . 4,37,48,000 

Departmental and Similar 
Accounts 6,32,000 

V. — ^l^Hscellaneous — 

Miscellaneous — G o v e r n- 

ment Account . . . , 21,13,900 

Total .. 48,86,56,200 


Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial Government — 

Loans to Municipalities, Port 
Punds, Cultivators, etc. . . 3,99,54,600 

Loans to Government 
Servants 45,000 


Total . . 1,99,99,600 

Remittances — 

Cash Remittances . , . . 69,77,20,000 

Reserve Bank of India 
Remittances . . . . .... 

Adjusting Account with 
Railways . . . . , . .... 

Adjusting Account between 
Central (Non-Railways) and 
Provincial Governments, . .... 

Inter-Provincial Suspense 

Account . . , . . , .... 


Total . . 69,77,20,000 

Total — Disbursements . . 1,28,32,35,700 

V. — Closing Cash Balance . . 52,08,705 

Grand Total • • 1,28,84,44,405 
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Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 

Willinm QyHord 1C84 

— - - - 

1092 
1098 


Ellhu .Ynlc 

HfgginBon 
Thomas Pitt 


Gulston Addison 1700 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct,, 1709, 

Edmund Montague . . 


William Fraser {ActiriQ) 


1709 

1709 


Edward Harrison 1711 

Joseph Collet 1716 

Francis IinstinRs (Actinf/) •• 1720 

JS’athaniel Elwick . . . . , , . . 1721 


James Macrao 
George Morton Pitt 


1725 

1730 


Richard Beni'on .. 1735 

Klcholaa Morse 174.4 

John Hinde ,, 

Charles Floyer , , 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigor 1765 

Robert Palk 1703 

Charles Bourchler , , , . . . , . 1707 

Josias Dupre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) ,, .. .. 1776 

George Stratton 1770 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. . . . . 1778 

John Whitehill { Acting) , , , . . . 1780 

diaries Smith (Acting) 1780 

Lord Macartney, k.b . , 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, k.b .. 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. 1786 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, k.b, 1780 
- - - 

1790 
1790 
1792 
1704 

1798 

1799 
1803 
1807 
1807 
1813 


John Hollond (Acting) 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) 

Major-General William Medows , . 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 

Lord Hobart 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) •• 

Lord Clive 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck 
William Petrie (Acting) .. ^ 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart, K.B. 
Lieiit.-General the Hon. John Aber* 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot • . • . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 3820 
K.c.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . . . 1822 

Henry Sullivan Grrome (Acting) , . 1827 

Lieut.-Qeneral Sir Frederick Adam, K.O.B, 1832 

George Edward Russell (Acting) . . . • 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, O.O.H., P.0, . . . . 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, Kt., O.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . ' • . 1S48 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottinger, Bart., g.o.b, 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris 1864 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.O.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. i860 


Sir Henry George Ward, G.o.sr.o. .. 1860 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860, 

William Ambrose Morehcad (Acting) ., 18C0 
Sir William Tliomas Denison, k.o.b. . . 18G1 
(Acting Viceroy and Govcrnor-Qoncral, 

1803 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 

Lord Kapler of Mcrchlstouu, Kt. (a) 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872). 

Alc.xandcr John Arbnthnot, K.c.s.i., c.i.i:. 
{Acting), 

Lord Hobart 

Died at Madras. 27 April, 1876. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, k.c.s.i. c.sj., 
(Acting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
G.G.s.i,, c.i.i:. 

W. P. Adam, P,C,, c.i.E 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, O.s.l. (Acting) 

M.E. Grant Duff, G.o.s.i., o.'i.E., P.c. .. 

Robert Bourkc, P.O. 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, O.S.I. (Acting) .. 

Baron Wenlock, G.o.s.i,, G.O.i.E., k.o.b.,. 

Sir Arthur Ellbank Havelock, Q.O.M.G. . . 

Baron Ampthill, G.o.s.i., G.c.l.E. 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904). 

Sir James Thomson. K.o.S.l,.c.S.i. (Acting) 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.o.S.L, c.s.i (Acting) 

Hon. Sir Arthur Law ley, g.o.s.i., g.c.i.e., 
K.C.M'.G. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmlchael, 

Bart., G.O.S.I., q.o.i.k.,f,o.m.g.( 5). 3912 
Became Governor of Bencal, 1 April. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K. O.s.l., o.i.E. 
(Acting). 

Baron Pcntland. P.o„ G.o.s.i,, g.c.i.e. . . 

Sir A. G. Cardew, K.C.S.I. (Acting) 

Baron Willingdon, G.o.s.i., p.o., g.c.m.g., 
g.o.i.e., g.b.e. (c). 

Sir Charles Todhunter. K.C.S.I. (Acting) .. 
Viscount Goschen, P.Ct and G. O.s.l., 
Q.O.I.E., o.B.E. (Acting Viceroy and 
Governor-General, 1929). 

Sir Korman Marjoribanks, K.o.S.i., K.O.I.B. 

(Acting) ,, .. .• 

Lient.-Col. the Right Hon'blo Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, P.C., g.o.i.e., o.it.g. 
(Acting Viccrov and Governor-General, 
1984). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman, 

Sahib Bahadur K.G.i.R, (Acting). 

Lord Erskino, g.o.i.e, 

Rai Bahadur Sir Knrma Venkata Reddi 
Kayndu.K.o.s.L (Acting) 

Lord Erskine, g.o.i.e. . • • • • * 

Sir Arthur Hope, o.c.i.E., M.o. . 

Sir Henry Foley Knight, K.C.S.I, 
r.o.s. (Actg.). .V. , •% 

Lt.-Genl. Sir Archibald Edwnrd 
O.C.I.E., K.O.B., K.B.E., M.O. 


C.I.E., 

KyV, 


1803 

1806 

1872 

1872 

1875 

1875 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1886 


1890 

1891 
1896 
1900 


1904 

1906 

1906 

1911 


1912 

3912 

1919 

' 1924 
1924 


1929 

1929 


1934 

1934 

1930 

1940 

1940 

19 IC 

1946 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Hapici 
of Ettrick. 

(to Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Aftciwards Enil of Willingdon. 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SecTetary : D. K. V. Raghava Varna, B.A., B.t.. 

Deputy Secretary : M. Surya Rao, B.A., b.l. 

Secretary : T. Hanumanthappa, b.a. (Hong.)i 'b.b, 

Alladi Aaron Rao (Guntur cum Nellore, Indian Christiaii) ; Khan Sahib Abdul Hameed (Kurnool, 
Muhammadan, Rxiral) ; M. S. Abdul Majeed Sahib (ChinglcpiH fyum South Arcot, Muhammadan, 
Dural) ; Khan Sahib 1). Abdul Rawoot Sahib (Dellary, iU'i/7za?7i7nfltfaTi, Dural) ; Mohamed Abdul 
Salam Sahib (Guntur, Muhammadanj Rural) ; K. Ahmad Kutty Haji Sahib (Malappuram, Muham- 
madan, Rural) ; D. Allerton (European) ; Begam Sultan IMir Amiruddin (Madras City, Women, 
Muhammadan, Urhaji) ; Srimathi 0. Ammanna Raja (Ellore Toxon, Women, General, Rural) ; K. 
Ananda Kambiar (Railxoay Trade Union, Labour) ; B, Ananthachar (Bospet, General, Rural) ; 
Srimathi Anjalal Ammal (Cuddalore, Women, Gexxeral, Rural) ; N. Annamalai Pillai (Tiruvannamalai, 
General, Rural) ; T. S. Arunachalam (Trichinopoly cum Srirangam Toicn^, General, Urbaxi) ; M. S. 
Ataullah Sahib (Salem cmn Coimbatore mm the Nilgiris, Mxihammadan, Rural) ; T. S. Avanashilin- 
gam Chettiar (Palladam, General, Rural) ; S» C. Balakrishnan, (Palani, General Rural, Scheduled 
Castes ) ; M. Bapineedu (Ellore, Gexieral, Rural) ; Bhahtavatsalam (Tiruvallur, General, Rural) ; 
K. Bhashyam (University) ; Srimathi Bhupathiraju Bangarayya, (Bhimavaram, General, Rural) ; 
K, Bolvhai Gowder (The Nilgiris, General, Rxiral) ; Kasu Brahmanandam Reddi (Narasaraopef, 
General, Rural) ; A. Chandu (Calicut, General, Rux'al) ; K. Chandramouli (Tcnali, General, Rural) ; 
O. Chengam Pillai (Tiruvallur, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; S. Chidambara Ayyar (Villupuram, 
General, Rural) ; M. P. Bamodaran (Kottayam, General, Rural) ; Thomas Daniel (Tinnevelly, Indian, 
Christian) ; A, Devanayahayya (Cuddalore, General, Rural) ; M. Doraikannu (Tiruttani, General, 
Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; D. Dorairaja Pandyan (Tinnevelhj, General, Rural) ; A. Raswaran 
(Erode, General, Rural) ; W. J. Pernandez (Anglo-Indian) ; P, PerreUy (European) ; H. 0. Pooler 
(Anglo-Indian) ; Y, V. Giri (Sarvasiddhi, General, Rural) ; B. Gopala Reddi (Kavali, General, Rural) ; 
D. Govinda Dasn (Bellary, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; M. P. Govinda Menon (Malappuram, 
General, Rural) ; C. K. Govindan Nayar (Kxirumbranad, General Rxiral ) ; P. Govindan Kair (Ponnani, 
General, Rural) ; Sri Yadyar S. K, Govindaraju Naicker (Saidapet, General, Rural) ; N, Govinda- 
swaml Nayudu (Textile Workers Trade Union Madras, Labour) ; Saketi Gumvulu (Chicacole, General, 
Chicacole Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Puthiya Pommani Chintakath Hassan Koya Sahib (Calicut, 
Mxihammadan, Rural) ; Gerry Howard (Madras Plaxxters) ; Khan Sahib H. S, Hussain (Mangalore, 
Muhammadan, Rxiral) ; Muhamad Hussain Sahib (Tinnevelly, Muhammadan, Rural) ; M. V. Hydross 
(Palghat, Muhammadan, Rural ) ; Khan Sahib V. S. Ibrahim (Trichinopoly, Muhammadan, Rxiral ) ; 
S. A. P. Ibrahim Sahib Sinna Kajiyar Haji (Madura, Muhammadan, Rural) ; K. Ishwaxa (Coondapoor, 
General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Muhamad Ismail Sahib (Vizagapafam cum East Godavari, Muham- 
madan, Rural) ; Jaffar Mobideen Sahib (Anantapur, Muhammadaxx, Rural) ; Mrs. Jebamoney 
Masilaraoney (Tinnevelhj mm Palamhottah cum Tuiicorm Toxins, Women, Indian Christian, Urban ) ; 
Allu Jogi Hayudu (Vizianagraxn, General, Rural) ; A. K. Kaderkuttl Sahib (Kottayam, Muham- 
madan, Rural) ; D. Kadirappa (Penulconda, General, Rxiral, Scheduled Castes) ; P. Kakkan (Ariyalur, 
General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; A. Kaleswara Rao (Bezitada cum Masulipatam Toxvns, General, 
Hrftan) ; K. Kamaraj Kadar (Sattur, General, Rural) ; K.’P. Kamalcshi Cbettiyar (Palni, General, 
Rural) ; Annapragada Kfimeswara Rao (Guntur mm Tenali Towns, General, Urban ) ; P. R. Kanda- 
swami Gounder (Pollachi, General, Rural) ; P. Kandaswamy Pillai (Salem Town, General Urban) : 
Y, T. Kannappa Aludaliyar (Gudiyattam, General, Rural) ; Kannij^appan (Madras City Doch and 
Factory Labour Excluding Textile and Railway Labour, Labour ) ; K. R. Karanth (Puttur, General, 
Rural) ; K. T. Kosalarama Kadar (Tuticorin, Gcxxeral, Rural) ; K. Koti Reddi (Cuddapah General, 
Rural); C. Krlshna-Kudumban (Pollachi, Gexieral, Rural, Scheduled Castes); A. Krisbnaswami 
Yandiar (KumbaJeonam, Gexxeral, Rxtral) : K. Kulasekara Doss (Tindivanam, General, Rural, Scheduled 
Casfes) ; Sri Sarvagna Kumarakrishna Yacbendra Bahadur Yam of Yenkatagiri (Northern Central, 
Laxxdholdcrs) ; SI. Kumaran (GhiralcVal, General, Rural) ; Garemella Kumaraswami (Chicacole, 
General, Rural) ; P. S. Kumaraswami Raja (SriviUipxittur, General, Rural) ; K- T. Kunhi Kammaran 
Kainbiyar (TPe^f Coast, Landholders); A. Kuppus\\ami Kajmdu (Conjeetaram General, Rural); 
R. Kuppuswami (Teiile Workers, Noxi-Union, Labour) ; Y. Kurmay^^a (Bander, General, Rural 
Scheduled Castes) ; Srimathi A. Y. Kuttimalu Amma (Tellicherry cum Calinit Women, General, 
Urban) ; P. Bakshmanaswami (.hHa?a;u(ra)ii, General, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Srimathi K, Lakshmi 
Aramal (DUidigul Women, General, Rural) ; Srimathi Y. lakshmi Ammal (Sermadevi; General, 
5 
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Maliipati Suryarao Bahadur (Kortliern Landholders I); R. V. Swaminathan {Sivaganga, General 
Unral); Khan Saliib M. R. P. Syed Muhammad Sayahu {Ramnad, Muhammadan^ Rural); R. 
Thangavelu {Thirumnnamalai, General , Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; Thiagoo Voikkarar {Mannargudii 
Qencralj Ruraly Scheduled Castes); A. E. Tliompsoh {European Commerce, the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce and the 3Xadras Trades Associatio7i) ; M. D. Thyagaraja Pillai {Negapatam, General, 
Rural); G. ^Thyagaraja Sholagar (Tanjore, General, Rural); PC. S. Tonm {European Commerce, 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association) ; A. Vaidyanada 
Avj'ar {Mclur, General, Rural); K. Varadachari {Tiruttani, General, Rum?) ; K, S, Varadachari 
.{Madras City, South, General, Urban); A. Vedaratnam Pillai {Ma7Uiargudi, General. Rural); 
Kanldpatti Yceranna Padal {RacJcivard areas and tribes) ; Kukala Veeraraghavalu {Bezivada, 
Gc7ieral, Rural); P. M. Velayudapani {Ranipet, Goicral, Rural, Scheduled Castes) ; P. S. 
Veluswami Gounder {Pcrial'ulam, Gciicral, Rural) ; G, Venkanua {Ellore, Ge7ieral, Rural, Scheduled 
Castes) ; B. Yenkatachalam Pillai {Ariyalur, Goicral, Rural) ; K. S. Yenkatakrishna Reddiyar 
{Tindivanain, Ge7\cral, Rural) ; P 5 mdah Yenkatanarayana {Cocanada Tow7i, Goieral, Urban) ; 
B. Yenkatanarayana Reddi {Qudur, Ge7ieral, Rural) ; B. Yenkataratnam {Rajahmundry, General 
Rural) ; Gopavaram Yenkata Reddi {Na7idyal, Gc7icral, Rural) ; Reddivari Yenkatareddi {Chitloor 
Gc7\cral, Rural) ; P. Yenkatarama Ayyar {Tanjore cum Kximbal'onam Toimi, Ge7\eral, Urban) ; M. 
Yenkataraju {O7igole, General, Rural) ; Kala Yenkata Rao {Amalapuraiii, Ge7\eral, Rural) ; Kivarthi 
Yenkata Subhayj^a {Kxmiool, Ge7\cral, Rural) ; P, Yenkatesvrarlii {West Godavari cum Kistxia cum 
Guntur Factory Labour, Labour); T. Yiswanatham {Vizagapatam Town, Gexieral, Urban); Rao 
Bal)adur Meka Yenkataramiah Appa {yorthom Laxidholdcrs II), 

MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Presidexit : — The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ramalcrishna Rajulungaru. 

By. Presidexit : — K. Yenkataswanii Kayudu. 

S. Md. Abdul Huq Sahib {Madras North, Muha77i77iada7i) ; Abdul Latif Farooklii Sahib {Madras 
North Central, Muhaiximadan) ; K. O. Antony, b.a. {Indian Christian) ; K. T. M. Ahmed Ibrahim 
Sahib {Madras South, Muhammadan) ; B. Bliima Rao, B.A., B.L, {Bellary, General) ; jMrs. M. N. 
Clubwala, M.B.B. {Nominated); Adusumilli Gopalakrishnayya {Kistna, Ge7icral); A. Govindacharyulu 
Godavari, Gexieral) ; Khan Bahadur Y. Hameed Sultan Maricair Sahib {Madras South, Cc7itral, 
Muhaniniadan) ; Mrs. M. Hensman {No7ni7iatcd) ; Lt.-Col. K. R. K. Ij^engar, c.i.E., O.B.r., I.sr.s.' 
(Retd.) (jiVonu?m/c(f) ; H. M. Jaganatham {Noxninated) ; S. Jayaram Reddiyar {Ramxiad, Gexieral) ; 
Br. Y. K. John {Ixidiaxi Christiaxi) ; Rao Bahadur D. Krishnamurti {Nomuiated) ; Medai Balavoi 
Kumaraswami Mudaliyar {Tinnevclly, Ge7ieral) ; Diwan Bahadur Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswamy 
Mudaliyar, M.D., ll.d., d.sc., f.r.C.O.G., f.a.c.S. {Noxnixiated) ; Kozliipurath Madhava Menon, b.a., 
B.L. {Malabar, Gexicral) ; D. Manjaya Hedge {South Kanara, General) ; Manathunainatha Desigar 
{Tanjore, Gexieral) ; C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliyar {Chinglcput, Qe7icral) ; Y. Yr. N. Ar. Nagappa 
Ghcttiyar {Raiixxiad, Gcxicral) ; Al. Narayana Menon {Malabar, Ge7xeral ) ; Mothey Karayana Rao 
{West Godavari, Gcxieral) ; B. Nara 5 \anaswami Nayudu {Kistxia, Gcxxcral) ; K. Katarajan, B.A., b.l. 
{Tanjore, GexxeralY; C. Perumalswami Reddiyar {North Arcot, Gcxieral) ; A. R. L. Pathy {Noxninaied) ; 
Thuraga Purshotham {East Godavari, General) ; Dr. T. S. S. Rajan {Trichixiopoly, General) ; Nadim- 
palli Ramabhadraraju {East Godavari, Qcxxeral) ; A. K. A. Ramachandra Reddiyar {Madura, 
General) ; R. Ramakrishna Kayudu {Cobxxbatorc ciuxi Nilgiri, Gexieral) ; The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
Raraakrishna Rajulungaru {Chittor, Gcxxeral) ; S. A. S. Rm. Ramanatham Chettiyar {Tanjore, 
Qexicral) ; Dr. XJ. Rama Ran {Madras City, Gcxitral); 0. P. Ramaswami Reddiyar {South Arcot, 
Qcxxeral); N. Ranga Reddi {Cuddapah, Gexxcral) ; J, L. P. Roche Yictoria {Ixxdian Christian); N. 
Sankara Reddi {Kurxxool, Gcxxeral) ; S. K. Satagopa Mudaliyar General) ; P. R. K. Sarma 

; S. K. Shaik Rowther Sahib {Madras Coast, Muhammadaxx) ; L. Subbarama Reddi 
{Ncllore, Gcxxeral); Maddi Sundarsanam {Guxxtur, Gexxcral); R. Suryanarayana Rao {Nominated) ; 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Syed Tajuddin Sahib {Madras South, Cexxtral, Muhammadaxx) ; R. W. Theobald 
{European) ; K. IJppi Saliib {Madras Coast, Muhaxxxniadan) ; Colluru Yeerabhadra Rao {Viza* 
gapatam, Gerxcrdl) ; P. Ycerabhadraswami (rizayapa^um, General); Bikkina Yeeraswami (East 
Godavari, Gexxcral); K, Yenkatachalamaji {Vizagapatam, Gcxxeral); G. Yenkata Reddi, B.A., b.l. 
{Snaxitapur, Gexxcral) ; K. Yenkataswami Kajnidu (J/adras City, General). 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


Tho NorUi-Wcst FrontUjr Provlricc, na Ita 


name tionotCBi Ib RltiiatcMl on tho north-wcpt 
frontier of tho Indian Knipiro It la In form 
nn irroRular atrip of conn try lyin^: nor 111 hy 
oaat and aonth by woat and may t^cncrnlly bo 
described as tho tract of country, north of 
Italuchistan, lying between tho Indua and 
tho Ourand iioundary lino with Afghaniatnn. 
To tlic nortli It oxtenda to tho inountalnH of 
tho Hindu Kuali. From this ranne a long 
broken lino of mountaina rnna ahnoat duo Roulh, 
dividing tho* province from Afghanifitnn, until 
tho Sulaiinan llango cvontually ciosen tlio 
Bouth of tho Province from Paluchiatan. The 
groatCBt length of tlio provlnco la 408 mllea. 
Ita grcaicat breadth 270 in ilea and it a total 
area about 30,270 square miles, a llttlo more 
than half of Tlombay, or more Uiau tlircc-nfUia 
of tho alzo of England without ^Vnlc3. Tlio terri- 
tory falls into throo main geographical divi- 
sions: tlio Ois-Indu3 district of lln^arn; tlie 
narrow atrip between tlio Indus and tlio 11 Ills, 
nontaining tho HI strict a of Pealiawar, Hanlan, 
ICohat, Baiinu and Dera Ismail Klian, and tho 
rugged mountainous regions on the nortli and 
west between tlioBo districts and tho border lino 
of Afgiianistan. Hazara and tho hvo districts 
in tho second division contain 14,200 square 
mllori. Tiio mountain regions, north and west, 
a VO occupied by tribes subject only to the 
pollticul control of H, E. tho Governor in his 
capacity as ^gent to tho Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 24,080 square 
miles and in It are situated, from nortli to soutli, 
tho political agonclcB severally known astlioMaln- 
kand, Ehjdior, Kurram, North Wazlristan and 
South Wazlristan Agencies, Each of tlio Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administered districts 
Is rosponsihlo for tho managomont of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of tho 
tribes across tho frontier, A few hundred 
miles of tiio trans-border territory are Inter- 
nally administered hy tho Political Agents, 
hut tho bulk of tho trans-border population 
is free from any internal intorfcronco. so long 
as offences are not committed and the tribes 
observe tho conditions on which allowances 
are paid to many of them. 

Tho key to tho history of Uio people 
of tho N.^W. F. P. lies in tho recognition of Uio 
fact that tho valley of Peshawar was always 
more olosoly connected politically with Eastern 
Tran than witli India, though in pro-Malio- 
modan times its population was nininly Indian 
by race. Early history flhda tlic Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
camo tho Grook invasion under Alexander 
tho Groat, in B.O, 327, then tho Invasions of 
tho Sokas, and of tho Will to Huns niid later 
tho two great waves of Mshomodan invasion. 
Lastcaaio tho Sikh invasion beginning in 1818. 
Tho Frontier Territory was niuioxcd by tlio 
British in 1840 ami placed under tho control 
of tho Piiniab Government. Frequent warfare 
' occurred witli tho border tribes. Tho most 
Bcrlons phases of those disturbanoos wore tlio war 
provoked by the aggression of Afghanistan In 1010 


[and the protracted punitive operations ng«'iin‘it 


tlicWazIrla and Mahnuds In 1010-1020, These 
iiave resulted In tho establishment at Ilatmak, a 
position dominating the Alahsiid Wazlrl country, 
of a norraanrnt garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mofiUy from stations lying In tlie plains Imme- 
diately below tho h Ills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through jcnzinak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and hack to tho Dorajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and farlUtateslts 
mobility, q’ho effect of this mcaanro ha? been 
a marked Improvotncni In tho Intorcal peace of 
tlio Tribal area. 

Tho separation of the Frontier Province from 
tho Punjab was aimed at achieving tho double 
oliject of securing closer and more Imme- 
diate control and supcn’Islon of tho Frontier 
hy tho Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations In the personnel and duties 
of frontier olllciala as would tend to the estab- 
lishment of Improved rclatloiiB between the 
local British rcprcsontatlvoB and tho Indepen- 
dent tribesmen. Tho province was cvontually 
removt'd from tho control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration Jn 1001, To it Was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Ciiltral, the 
Political Agent of w’hlch had never been Buh- 
ordinnto to tho Punjab. Tlic new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to tho Governor-General, with head- 
quarto rs at I’csliawnr, In direct communi- 
cation with tho Government of India In tho 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1032 tho I’rovinco was constituted a Govomor’e 
Province. In political questions there is 
no In termed Inry bo tween tlio Governor and 
tho local officer; an arrangement de- 
signed to socuro both prompt disposal 
of references and tho utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditioiif 
for which tlio head of the administration is 
selected. Tho advisability of rc-unltlng the 
Provlnco with tho Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and ns a result 
of tho views expressed upon the matter in the 
bcgi'^lntivo Assembly tho Government of India 
In 1022 appointed a Commit tee of officials and 
iion-otllclals to Investigate it. Tlie Committee, 
presided over hy ^fr. D. doS, Bray, B.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured tlic Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members aero Messrs, Baza 
All, M.O.S., T. Baugaehnria. Clmudhrl Shaba- 
huddin, N, M. Samnrth and K. B. AbdurBahhn 
Khan, mom hors of the Legislative Assonihly, H. 
N. Bolton. I.O.8. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker, I.O.S. (Punjab) (memhors). Tho Inquiry 
developed practically Into a contest between 
Mahomcclans and II hid us on cotnniunnl linos. 
Tho n Indus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-rollglontsts In tho Punjab, demanded tho 
reunion of tho administered districts of the 
Provlnco with tho Punjab or, if Mint were not 
attainaldo then tho placing of tho Indlclnl 
administration of tho Provlncoumlcrtho Punjab 
High Court at Lalioro. The Mahomednus on 
tlic otlicr liaiul clalniod the rlglit of their Provlnco 
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to a Btatup corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Pro'vinces of India and to immediate re* 
formsinitiating and providing for progress along 
thatUnc. The Hindus argned that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier wonld cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest ot 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside Uritish India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would he a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee's de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 1 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 


administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 26*6 and the death- 
rate 21-9. 

Tlie dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large *proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
[list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 6 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem 
ber of Council aud Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial* Commis- 
sioner which lias since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, includinc interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

** If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed Belt-determination and 
given scope for that self- development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving, we are assaired 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her," 


The People. 

The total population of the N.-W.F.P.(1941) 
s 5,415,666, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 796,230 

Trans-Indus Districts . . . . 2,241,837 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 2,377,599 

This last figure also include estimated 
population for these parts of the Agencies and 
district tribal territory where no census was 
taken. There are only 632 ‘3 females per 1,000 
males in the towns and 887*6 females per 
1,000 males in rural areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the K.-W..F.P any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid* 


(Under the North-IVeBt Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom he not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan Law where 
the parties are Mahomedans, and Hindu Law 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
BO far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
W’hich is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.y7. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or ihe summer rainfall tails 
almost entirely. 


Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
w’holly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There Is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which tbe^ province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade route 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia "With India, hut the inlluence of rail- 


wifery and early marriage are among them. 

Both toe birth and death-rates of toe Province ( ways is diminishing the importance of these 
are abnormally low. The birth-rate in toe Urading interests. The new roads in Vaziristan 
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controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province* I 

HNANCES. i 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure : 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention j 
of Es, one crore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Ee venues. 

Budget, 

A deficit of Es. 15,45,000 is anticipated 
in the budget estimates of the Province 
for 1946-47. The total revenue for 1946-47 1 
is expected to yield Es. 2,03 29,000 and ex- j 
pendlture is estimated at Es. 27,84,000. ^ 

The estimates for expenditure include capital 
expenditure totalling Es. 2,21,000 on account of 
Irrigation lYorks (83,000), and Comrautation; 
of Pension (1,38,000) which is being met from 
revenue. If these items of capital arc excluded 
tliere would be a deficit of Es. 1,32,400 only. j 

The total provincial balance at the end of 
1940-47 is estimated at Es. 1,20,56,000. 

The Administration. 

The principal officers in the present Adminis- 
tration are : — H, K. the Governor and Agent to 
the Governor General . — 

H. E. Sir Olaf Caroe, K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 
(Assumed charge 3-3-40). 

SecJj* to the Governor — Hon. C. E. Latimer, i.e.s. 
JndL Conimissioncr — Hon. K. B. Muhd. Ibrahim 
Khan, B.A., bn.B. 

Judge, JudL Commrs. Court — E. S. L. Earn 
Labhaya, B.A., LL.B. 

Rev. RivL Oommr. — L. W. Jardine, c.i.e., I.c.s. 
XJnder Secy. Rev. — S. S. B. Amir Singh. 

XlndcY Secy. Local Self Govt. — K, S. Ataullah Jan. 
Ch. Secy. — Lt.-Col. B. G. H. de la Faruge, I.P.S. 
Commr. d> Secy, to Govt. Dev. Depis. — Lt.-Col. 

G, It. IMallam, c.i.E., Bar-at-Law. 

Director of Civil Supplies and Jt. Secretary — 
Major G. H. Cooke, o.b.e. 

Rome Secretary — ^A. N. Mitchell, i.o.s. 

Financial Secretary — A. P. Low, o.b.b., i.c.s. 
General and Stnj. to Govt., Leg. Dept. — Slalik 
Khuda Bakhsh Khan, b.a., Lt.B. 

Under Secy. Dev. Dept. (1 ) — P. T, Bun^'an, I.o.s, 
Under Sccy., Dev. Depfs. — Sh. Abdul Hamid 
Khan. 

Under Secy., Finance — L. Devi Divnl Bhatia, ; 

B.A. ■ 

Asst. Secretary (Po?/.)— B. Tck Chand. 

Indian Personal Asst, to 11. E. (he Govr . — K. S. 
GImlam Sarwar Khan. 

Registrar, Civil Secretariat, N.W.F»P. — E. S. 
Slta Earn Butt. 

Secretary, Public IVorl'S Dept. — Col. W. G. 

Lang-Amderson, o.B.B., K.B. 

Inspector General, Civil Hospitals — Col. P. H. S, 
Smith, O.B.E,, I.M.S. 

Inspector General of Police — H. J. Tickers, 
O.B.E., I.B. 

Conwiajidant Frontier Constabulary — 0. 6. 

Grace, c.i.e., o.b.e., i.p, 

Birecfor of Public Insfrucfion — K. B. Shah Alam 
Khan, ti.n. 
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Superintendent f Archaeological Survey — ^A. Ghosh, 

H. A. ■> 

Dist. and Sessiom Judge — K. B. Muhd, Safdar 
Khan, b.a., lb.b. 

Addl. Diet, and Sessions Judge — K, S. Abdul 
Ghafur Khan, B.A. 

2nd Addl. Dist. and Sessio7is Jttdge, Peshawar — 
Arbab Taj Muhd. Khan, B.A. ll.b. 

Dist. and Sessio^xs Judge, D. I, Khan — K. S. 
Abdul Latif Khan. 

Dist, and Sessions Judge, Hazara— L. Gur 
Charan Bas, b.a. 

Rcsidexit and Political Agents. 

Lt.-Colonel K. C. Packman, c.i.E., Eesident in 
lYazlristan. 

K. B. Kawab Sh. ^lahbub Ali Khan, o.b.e,, Bir, 
Swat and Chitral. 

Dfajor S, M. Khurshid, Khj^ber, 
iilajor Sir B. B. G. Bromhead, Bart, o.b.e.,- 
North lYaziristan, 

Major J. 0. S. Donald, South lYaziristan. 

Jlajor G. A. Cole, Kurram. 

Dep ufy Com m issioners. 

Major A. J. Bring, C.I.E. , Peshawar. 

Major H. B. Euston, Hazara. 

E. H. B. Lowis, O.B.E., Kohat. 

Capt. Allahabad Khan, Oifg, 

A. lYooIIer, I.c.s., Banmu 

K. B. Muhd. Bilawar Khan, m.b.e., B. I. Khan. 

Lt.-Col. W. C. Leeper, o.b.e., Mardan. 

Fonner Chief Commissioxiers. 

The Honble Lleutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Beane, K.O.S.I., from 0th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon* Lieutenant-Qolonel Sir George 
Eoos-Keppel, g.o.i.e., k.c.s.i., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon'ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.o.s L, 
K.O.T.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon'ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.o.v.o.i 
c.s x, O.I.E., I.o.s., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th July 1923. 

The Hon'ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.O.I.E., O.S.I., I.c.s., from 7th July 1928 to 
30th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.O.I.E., O.S.T., 

I. c.s., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931. 

The Hon'ble Lieut.-Col. E. E. H. Griffith, O.I.E., 
from 10-9-30 to 17-4-32. 


Former Governors. 

H. E, Sit Ealph Griffith, K.O.S.I., O.I.E., from 
18th April 1932 to Ist March 1937. 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham, G.O.I.E., k.c.f.i., 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E,, from 2nd March 1937 to 2na 
March 194C. 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Ori'^n was coiHtttuted n "ppanil^* 
Province on April, 1, 1030 , by the Governm''’nt | 
of India (Constitution of Orb-^a) Order, 1030. 
%Vhereas Sind vas a separate peoj:rapliloal, 
ethnological and linguistic unit inside the 
administrative boundary of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the new Province of Ori^'^a is the result 
of partial amalgamation of various 0rb*a- 
speaking peoples wlio Ind till then belonged' to 
three separate Provinces, ri:., Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa and Central Provinces. 

People. 

The Oriyns arc an Inteu'^ely patriotic 
and chivalrous people \vho bear great love for 
their culture and lauguage. They trace their 
traditions ns far back to the days of Mahabhnrata 
vlien there was the ancient kingdom of Utkal 
embracing a Mide territory. Through successive 
con(}uests and annexations in known liistory, 
the Kingdom of Knlinga, the later name of 
TJtkal, extended in the 12th Century from the 
Ganges in the Nortli to the Hlvcr Gadavan in 
Madras Presidency in south. Besides this, 


iho IJng.loni^ in far <ont)i nplo the l^anks of 
river C\ui\ery bore allegiance to the Ivincs of 
tlio Gnngi dyna».ty of OrK-a. Tradition goes 
that the Orlyas 6f tho-c dn>"s nerc a great 
heroic race and tliclr maritime traders established 
colonies in Java, Bill and Sumatrii. etc., in the 
lAast Indies and In Martaban coast in P»urma. 
The mins of Ori^^nn arcbitecturo found in the^e 
places I ally bear out the tradition. The art, 
architecture and literature of the period aBo 
were of a very high order. The temples of 
liOrd Jng.annath at Pud, of Sun-God at Kon.arak 
and that of Siva at Bhubaneswar and the stone 
embankments of Hi vers Mabanadl and Kathjod 
at Cuttack are still considered to be mar\el5 
of Bnginccring skill surpa'i^Jcd by none. Puri 
still remains the greatest spiritual centre of the 
Hindu p'orld. 

Orissa lost Hb independence in 1365 A.I). 
and the country was broken up. The dis- 
membered people under the alien rule gradually 
lost race consciousness, nlthough common 
language and literature continued to act as 
a link, Orissa, ceded to the Afahrattas by 
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Alivardi Hhan in 1761, was conquered by the 
British in 1803. In 1804, a Board of two 
Commissioners was appointed to administer 
the Province but in the following year it was 
designated the District of Cuttack and was 
placed in charge of a Collector, Judge and 
Magistrate, In 1823 it was split up into three 
regulation districts of Cuttack, Balasore and 
Piui, and non-regulation Tributary States were 
administered by their o^Yn cliiefs under the 
aegis of British Government. Angul, ^ one of 
these tributary states, was annexed in 1847 
and nith the Khondmals, ceded in 1835 by 
the TrilDUtary cluef of the Baudh state, com 
stitutcd a separate non-regulation district 
Sambalpur was transferred from the Central 
Provinces to Orissa in 1905. These districts 
formed an outlying tract of the Bengal Presid- 
ency till 1912 when they were transferred to 
Bihar constit\iting one of its divisions under 
a Commissioner. Natural Orissa, considered 
as a linguistic and cultural 'whole, had long 
been divided between Bihar, Central Pro'sdnces 
and Madras. 

Pace consciousness was, however, revived 
with the spirit of education under the British 
regime and after the great famine of 1866, 
Sir Stafford Northcote suggested the separation 
of Orissa from Bengal. The proposal was 
turned down but the patriotic fervour under- 
lying the new move persisted and gave rise to 
a series of demands. 


The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927, A sub- 
committee of the Commission presided over 
by Major Atlee recommended the creation of 
a separate administrative unit for Orissa, 
agreeing 'with the Oriyas’ contention that under 
the autonomous conditions proposed by the 
Commission, the Oriyas would be an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Central Province, 

Round Table Conference. 

When the idea' of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Raja) 
of Parlakimedi who asked for a separate Pro- 
\ince for Orissa. " We want a separate 
Province of our o'wn ", he said, ** on the basis 
of language and race so that we can he a homo- 
geneous unit with feelings of contentment and 
peace to realise, and be benefited by, the 
projected reforms and look forward to the day 
when the United States of India will consist 
of small federated states based on common 
language and race." 

The Oriyas* demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim claim 
for the constitution of Sind as a separate Pro- 
vince, Those who hacked up the case of Sind 
could not oppose the Oriyas’ claim, wliich, 
therefore, came to be recognised at the Round 
Table Conference. 


The first stage of success wus achieved in 
1912 when the Orissan portion separated from 
Bengal, together with the district of Sambalpur 
separated from Central Provinces, was amal- 
gamated Viltli Bihar to form what came to be 
kno'\^Ti as the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
Although the position of Oriyas and the states 
of Orissa improved the new Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, it fell far short of the expectations 
of Oriyas and the advocates of Oriya unity 
continued to press their claim for the formation 
of Orissa into a distinct administrative unit. 
The late Mr. Montague and Dord Chelmsford 
saw the reasonableness of this claim and generally 
favoured the redistribution of Provinces on a 
linguistic basis for the success of responsible 
Government. They left it, however, to the 
Provincial Governments concerned to formulate 
opinions and make concrete proposals after the 
advent of the Montford constitution in 1920. 

The Bihar and Orissa legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate. 
The Madras Government, was against the 
surrender of any of its territory whiledhe Central 
Provinces Government had an open mind. 

The Government of India then appointed 
what is called tlie Phillip-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of the Oriya-speaking people in 
the north' of the Madras Presidency on a question 
of their union with Orissa. Messrs. 0. L. 
Phillip and A. C. Duff reported that there was 

a genuine, long-standing and deep-seated 
desire on the part of the educated Oriya classes 
of the Oriya speaking tracts for amalgamation 
of these tracts with Orissa under one 
administration," 


In September, 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O’Donnel Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of Betting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations 
regarding the boundaries in the event of separa- 
tion. The Committee recommended the creation 
of a new Pro'sdnee including the Orissa division, 
Angul, the Rhariar Zamindari of the Raipur 
district and the greater part of the Ganjam 
district and the Vizagapatam agency tract. 
According to the Committee, the new Orissa 
Province was to have an area of 32,681 sq. 
miles and a population of about 8,174,000. 
On the question of financial and other 
consequences of separation, the Committee 
made recommendations generally on the lines 
of the Sind Committee. 

In January, 1936, an Order-in-Council was 
issued by His Majesty’s Government Con- 
stituting Orissa as a separate Province to be 
brought into line vdth other provincial units 
on the inauguration of provincial autonomy 
on April 1, 1937. 

Population. 

The area of the Province is 32,198 sq. miles 
with a total population of 8,728,544 (Census 
1941). The figures of the classification of the 
population by community are : Hindus 
(excluding scheduled castes) 5,594,535 ; schedul- 
ed castes, 1,238,171 ; Muslims, 146,301 ; Chris- 
tians (including Anglo-Indians and Europeans) 
27,690 ; Budhists, 454 ; Sikhs, 232 ; Jains, 139 ; 
Parsees, 13 ; Jews, 3 ; and tribes, 1,721,006. 

The Principal language of the Province is 
Oriya, though Bengali in the North and Telugu 
in the South are understood. The principal 
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A separate Universitj'' I3y the name of the 
Utkal University was established towards the 
end of 194:4 vith the Maharaja of Mayurblmoj 
as its Pro-chancellor and Ur, Pranlcrishna 
Parija, B.sc., i,E.P. r.K.i. as its first Vice-Chancel- 
lor. Government now maintains five first 
grade colleges including one Women’s College, 
one Training College, one Sanslurit College 
and one Medical College. Besides, there are 
two aided Colleges in the Cuttoclc town, including 
Stewart European College and two more m 
Ganjam in addition to one College run by the 
Patna State. Female education has been given 
more importance in recent years as a result 
of wliicb the province now has Government 
Girls* High Schools in every district and M. E. 
Schools in every sub-division and important 
thanns. Active steps are being taken to convert 
the existi ■ •* ’ ' ' * to a Mechani- 
cal* and 1 ■ ■ ( )llege and to 

start a P . ' ■ . the primary 

teachers were paid very meanly 'for wMch the 
primary education in general has suffered. ; 
Compulsory Primary Education has yet to be: 
introduced. 

I 

Public Health. 

There is a Health Scliool at Cuttack to train 
Health Inspectors. Very recently the organisa- 
tion Of the department has been taken up. It 
was so long practically neglected. The principal 
town of the province has no drainage of the 
name or sanitarj' and water-sunply installations. 
The roads are to be widened to carry on the 
modern traffic without accidents. Tlie coastal 
districts are malarious add anti-mosquito 
campaigns are being extended. Incidence of 
leprosy, tuberculosis and venereal diseases 
have increased latcl 5 ^ T. B. Climes and Venereal 
diseases clinics arc being started to check effec- 
tively these dangerous diseases. There is a 
T, B. Sanatorium at Seranco managed privately 
.bj^ Mission authorities. Puri and Berhampur 
towns have water supply sj^stein. 

Besides the Government General Hospital 
at Cuttack, there are State Hospitals in the 
District Headquarters and Sub-divisional Head- 
quarters Hospitals are being provincialised. 

It has been decided that in the course of next 
five years Government would open 100 more 
dispensaries and would take over management 
of dispensaries run by local bodies. 

Besides the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centre at Cuttack, there' is p. hospital at Ber- 
hampur. The medical aid to women is 
superintended by an W. M. S. Officer lent by 
the Lady DufFerin Fund. 

Orissa has no separate mental hospital of 
us ovm but shares it at Kanke with Bihar and 
Bengal. 

Local Self*'Govermnent. 

Local Self-Government in the Province as 
as the Pevenue Laws have not yet been 
unified and consequently three northern coastal 
districts followed the Bihar Laws, 2 South 
Orissa districts the Madras laws, and the western 
district of Sambalpur the Central Provinces 
la^S; This has resulted in the unsatisfactory 
administration of the self-governing institutions. 
Plans are, however, included in the Post-war 
five year plan to remodel and improve the 
conditions of the local bodies. 


Irrigation and Public Works. 

More than half of Orissa Plains form the 
delta of the rivers Mahanadi, Brahamani and 
Baitarani with their numerous branches and 
is therefore open to the scourge of frequent 
high foods. It inherited several canals, con- 
structed in the days of East India Company 
for combined navigation and irrigation purposes, 
which are not so well suited for irrigation pur- 
poses to which they are exclusively utilized 
now-a-days. According to the latest figures 
available, Government spend nearly 25 lakhs 
of rupees annually for the maintenance of canals 
and their protective embankments and receive 
in return a revenue of about 10 lakhs of rupees 
only. Thus the irrigation system in Orissa is a 
losing concern from the limited point of view 
of Government’s finances, but from the nider 
view point of the national food resources It 
doubtless fulfils a useful purpose. 

Lately many small scale irrigation projects 
have been taken up under the Grow More Food 
Scheme with financial assistance from the 
Centre. 

In the post-war Five-year Plan, an ambitious 
scheme has been included, on the model of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the U. S. A., 
to control the water supply in the Mahanadi 
! and ensure irrigation and generation of electric 
energy in Sambalpur, t])us eliminating the 
threat of flood and altogether turning the 
flood-devastated coastal Orissa into a Granary. 
The Mahanadi Valley scheme is estimated to 
cost 15 crores of rupees and is to be built in 
three stages- The Central Government will 
finance the scheme. Already the foundation 
stone of the first dam has been laid at Hlrakud 
in Sambalpur. The working will be done jointly 
by the Engineers of Orissa, C.P., Central 
Government and the Orissa States. 

The decision in 1937 of the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly to establish the capital at Cuttack 
has since been revised and it has been decided 
in an Assembly Besolution of September 1946 
that the capital will be situated in a new spacious 
site near Bhubaneswar, the famous Hindu 
Slirine. Accordingly necessary staff has 
been employed and the construction work is 
about to start. The place vill be connected 
with Cuttack by a direct road vlth bridges 
over the rivers. Construction of several national 
highways and Provincial Trunk roads has also 
started. It is hoped that after ten years, 
there would be no village in the Province vith a 
population over 100 which will not be connected 
to an all weather roads. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Agriculturally and industrially Orissa is a 
backward region. It has suffered as the result 
of being tacked to one or the other of many 
provinces for administrative purposes. This 
explains why there are no big factories in Orissa, 
although there are a large number of indigenous 
cottage industries ' ^ ueople's 

artisansliip. Among ■ lustries 

may be mentioned ■ ■ , brass, 

bell metal, silver filigree, cutlerj% wood and 
paper pulp and horn articles. Handloom 
clothes of special artistic designs manufactured 
by Orissa weavers are very much appreciated 
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ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Speaker: — Tho Hon. Sri Mukunda Prasad Das. 

Hbputt Speaker Sri Handa Hishoro Has. 

^ Elected Members. 

Gouranga Charan Has Cuttack Sadr, General) ; Bijoyananda Patnaik (Central Cuttack 

Sadr, General) ; Bhairab Chandra Molianty (North Cuttack Sadr, General) ; Kaiiu Charan Has 
(North Cuttack Sadr. General) ; Sarangadliar Has (East Cuttack Sadr, General ) ; The Hon^ble Mr. 
Nityananda Kanungo (South Cuttack Sadr. General) ; Hinabandhu Sahu (Ceiitral Kendrapara 
General) ; The Honb’le Mr. !N‘abakrushna CUoudhury (North Kendrapara General) ; Bajalarishna Bose 
(East Kendrapara General) ; Gadadhar Hatta (East Jajpur General) ; Santanu Kumar Has (East 
Jajpur General) ; Hwarikanath Has (West Jajpur General) ; Madan Mohan Patnaik (North Jaipur 
General); Hjushikesh Tripathy (Angul district Geyicral) ; Jayakrishna Mohanty 1 st Puri Sadr. 
General) ; Bokanath Misra (South Puri Sadr, General) ; The Hon'ble i\Ir. Lingaraj Mishra (North 
Puri Sadr, General) ; Purnananda Samal (North Puri Sadr, Geiieral) ; Panamali Patnaik (East 
Khurda Gau^ral) ; Satyabadi Nanda (West KJnirda General) ; Surendra Hath Has (Central Balasore 
Sadr. General) ; Kailash Cliandxa Mohanty (South Balasore Sadr. General) ; Kariinakar Panigrahi 
(North Balasore Sadr. General) ; The Hon'ble Mr, Harekrishna Mahatab (East Bhadrak General) ; 
Bhagabat Sahu (TFe^fc Bhadrak General); Brundaban Chandra Has (TFwt Bhadrak General) ; Bodh- 
ram Hube (Samhalpur Sadr. General) ; Mohan Singh (Sambalpur Sadr. General) ; Ball Ban jit Singh 
Bargarh General) ; Baksliniinarayan Misra (East Bargarh General) ; Bisi Ganda (East Bargarh 
General ) ; Baja Artatran Heo (Khariar General) ; Hinabandhu Behera (Ghumsur Ge7ieral) ; Jagan- 
nath Mishra (Kxidala General) ; Narayan Panda (Chatarpur General) ; Jiladhu Sudan Mohapatra 
Surada General) ; Iswar Kaiko (As7:a Sxirada Gcrieral) ; Uma Charan Patnaik (Berhampur 
General); Somanath Panda (Berhampur General); Narayanmurtj’’ Gade (Berhampxir General); 
Narayan Patra (BalUguda Khondmals General) ; Ananta Tripathy (ParlaJdmedi General) ; Sadasiba 
Tripathy (Noiorangapnr General) ; Badliamohan Sahu (Jeupore ilalkangiri General) ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Eadhakrishna Biswasroy (Koraput Gexieral) ; Maula%1 Muhammad Yusuf (Cxiitack Sadr, Muham- 
madan) ; Maulavi Saj’-ed Fazle Haque (North Cuitack-cU7n-A7igul Mxthamxnadan) ; Maulavi Muham- 
mad Khan (Balasore-cum-Sambalpur Muhammadan) ; Slaulayi Batifur Eahaman (South Orissa 
Muhammadan); Srimati Priyambada Hevi (Cuttack Toion Women's); Srimati A. Baksbmi Bai 
(Berhampur Town Women's) ; The Hon'ble Mr, Bal Mohan Pattanaik (Orissa Indian Christian) ; 
Ghanashyam Has Thirani (Orissa Commerce and hidusiry) ; Sailendra Karayan Bhanj Heo Tikayat 
East Orissa Landholders); Eai Bahadur Bokanath Misra (West Orissa Landholders); Baidyanath 
Hath (Orissa Labour) ; Bakshminarayan Sahu ; Miss Anne Catherine Muiyo ; Antarjami ABilIick; 
Godavarthi Eamadas. 


The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Cbenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North - 
^Vesb Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Eajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 Gnclusive of 28,587 trans' 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Imlian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rafo province of Helhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
- miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Hehra 
Ghazi Khan Histrict, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States, 

Physical Features, 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the, 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 


section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Helbi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract Includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part ofShahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow snb-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall; 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it Includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Pan jab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of lOi* millions. East of Bahore. the rainfall 
is everywhere so far euffleient that cultivation 
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is poP3iblo*\Tlthout Irrigation In fairly favour- 
able ccaBons, but over the greater part of thci 
area the margin la eo alight that, except ^vhcrcl 
irrigation la employed, any material reduction : 
In the rainfall Involves dlatrcss, If not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula-, 
tion In ronipariflOD vrlth the Trestom Tunjab 
Is largely urban. Xlm Trestern plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, nrith a popu- 
lation qf a little over six millions, llic rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest In the nortli and i 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
Is everywhere so scanty that cultivation Is only, 
possible with tbe aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying rlvcr-bnnks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts And their Eccurity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost Inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a pcarclty of grasp, 8oi 
little rain Is sutficlcnt, and absolute drought j 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be Bald 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and LyaDpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, Its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of untUlcd plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
ndia. The summer, from April to Septem- 
, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 

•T-p frosts are common. But the bright i 

•• and Invigorating air make the climate I 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost Ideal. | 

States* I 

The Indian States of the Punjab wore formerly 
in the political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
Important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jlnd and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
** Punjab States Agency** under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining In the charge 
of the Punjab Government were the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commission ei 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three sniali 
States intheAmhala Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, which were supervised by the 
Commissioner of Amhala. Prom Ist October 1936 
with the formation of a new Political Agenej’^ at 
Simla all these States have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
- speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Hext in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The 
majority of them are Mahomedans by religion 


about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Slkli*^. They arc widely distributed over the 
province. Jjotb Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jal) provide many of the boat recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjal), except in the, south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits lo the great war am! 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Bmplre 
speaks for itself. ThcGuJnrsare an Important 
agricultural and paptoral tribe; cblrfly found 
In the captem half of the province and In the 
extreme north-west. In organlHatlon they 
closely resemble the Jats and arc often absorbed 
into tliai tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and rcHuious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kurcshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading rastca of the Mahomedans (Hhojaa, 
Pnrachaa and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There arc also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dora Ghasi Kban and neighbouring 
districts In the west, who number about 
[half a million and maintain tbclr tribal 
system; and the Patbans of the At took and 
MJaiiwall districts, Pathans are Also found 
scattered all over the province engaged In horcc- 
dcallng, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
! element Is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may bo classed 
ns a separate language, sometimes called 
Lnbndl, and is spoken in tho north and west. 
Ihc next most Important languages are TTest- 
cm Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (tho polished language of thq towns). 
Western Fahari, which Js spoken In the hill 
tiacts; and Rajasthani, the Jangnage of 
llajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, SindhI and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture Is the staple Industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 66*6 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors.. 
About one-sixth of the total area In British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the whole area is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive Irrigation. 
Since 1900, several big irrigation projects have 
j been put into execution and irrigation facilities 
provided to large tracts of barren land, as a 
result of which many colonies have sprung up. 
The Lower Chenab Canal has brought under 
■plough about 2.9 million acres most of which 
! was formerly waste land. Similarly the Lower 
I Jhelum and Lower Bari Doab Canals are respon- 
'sible for 1.3 and 1.5 million acres respectively. 

I The Sutlej Valley Canals and Haveli Canals 
I command 3.3 and 1.3 million acres 
I respectively. Large areas in the hills and else- 
where which are unsuited to cultivation are 
preserved as forest lands, tlic total extent of 
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whicli is jiLoiit 6,000 square miles. Of the crops 
gro^vn, wheat is the most important arid the 
development of irrigation has led to a great 
expansion of the wheat area. Next in import- 
ance to wheat is gram. Other Import ant staples 
arc harloy, rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape- 
torla and sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In 
the canal colonies large areas of American cotton 
are grown bnt in the other cotton- growing 
districts the short staple indigenous varieties 
are prcdoniinaut. The country being prepon- 
derantly agricultural, a considerable proportion 
of the wealth of the people lies in Jive-stock. 
Large profits are derived from the cattle and 
dairy trades and wool is a staple product in 
Kulu and Ivnngra and throughout the plains 
generally. The production of liides and skins 
is also an important industry. 

Industries. 

The Punjab has witnessed a steady growth of 
indnstrial enterprise during the last decade and 
now it occupies a 3}Osition of considerable 
importance in the industrial framework of the 
country. The number of factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1934 stood at 1205 in 
1945 and is expected to record a further iuercase 
in the current year. The registered factories 
can be divided into two categories, r/z., seasonal 
and perennial. Cotton ginning and pressing I 
factories form more than 90% of the total num- 
ber of seasonal factories, the remaining arc 
engaged in tea, rice husking, sugar and fruit 
canning. Among the perennial factories the 
most important are textile nulls, foundries and 
engineering workshops, hosiery mills, paper and 
cement factories, flour mills, rubber factories, 
chemicals including turpentine, matches, paints 
and varnishes, petroleum reflnerics, sports goods 
and glass works. The two largest textile mills 
are situated at Lyallp\ir and Okara respectivelyTj 
about a dozen smaller others being divided 
amongst Amritsar, Lahore and Bhiwani. 
Excepting one large up-to-date wool spinning 
and weaving mill at Dhariwal the n oolleu and 
Bilk textile industries arc mainly confined to 
Amritsar. Ludluana is the centre for the hosiery 
industry of the Punjab which occupies perhaps 
the foremost position in the whole of India and ' 
Sinlkot enjoys international fame on account of 
mu goods and surgical instruments. 

Uther industrial concerns of note in the province 
are two absorbent cotton and antiseptic dressing 
lactones ; three glass factories and several 
carpet factories at Amritsar, stationery and 
drawing materials factories at Lahore and metal 
loimdnes at 'Batala and Lahore ; a turpentine 
rosin factory at Jallo ; a pulj> and paper 
^u, a starch factory and a sugar mill at Abdulla- 

^ » jj'd plywood factories one at Shahdara and 
rne other at Ludhiana ; factories for the manu- 
lacturc of nuts and bolts at Jullundur and 
i'P ; a factory for the hydrogenation of 
^cgetable oils at Lyallpur ; a factory for the 
manufacture of macliine tools at Batala ; steel 
Lahore, Amritsar, Khanna, 
oarpdha and Ludhiana ; cement factories at 
cniiN tanneries at Wazirabad, 

^?^,^dLuiidur ; factories for the manu- 
M and scientific apparatus at 

and Ambala, for chemical 
products at Amritsar, 
at Labor ^ Lahore and for sewing maclfines 


Several new lines of manufacture have been 
Introducted as a result of the opportunities 
afforded by the last \var. A big new factory 
for the production of foot\vear has come into 
existence near Lahore, the manufacture of 
cycle parts and accessories has been taken up 
at Lahore and Slalkot, the production of 
machine tools has been initiated in several 
^YO^kshops and three wood screw’s factories and 
one grinding wiieols factory have been established' 
at Amritsar and Chheharta. In the manu- 
facture of ammonium Chloride and other salts 
of ammonia the Punjab can claim to be 
pioneer ; potassium chloride ; potassium 
dichroinate and potassium nitrate have also 
been recently added to the list of chemicals 
prepared in the province. 

The small scale and cottage industries form a 
heterogenous group comprising industries of a 
most varied character and of different sizes and 
forms of organi=5ation. Handloom w^eaving prob- 
ably ranks the foremost among the cottage 
industries. M'^ooIIen blankets and rugs are also 
produced on the Uandlooms in considerable 
quantities, but silk W’caving has recently suffered 
a decline owing to the shortage of yarn, Other 
cottage industries of commercial importance are 
iron safes at Gujraiwnla ; veterinary and 
surgical instruments aud hospital furniture at 
Sialkot and Lahore, pottery making at Gujrat; 
glue industry at Uew^ari ; Ivory carving at 
Amritsar, Hoshiarpur and Cliiniot ; copper and 
brass utensils at Jagadliri, Gujranwala, Panipat 
and Kewari, cutlery at Nizamabad, Wazirabad 
and Ramnagar and w’ooden toys at Jullundur 
and Hoshiarpur. IVorkers in gold and silver 
are fairly numerous. The Sericulture industry 
is expanding gradually and a large number of 
agriculturists in submontane tracts arc taking an 
Increasing interest in silk worm rearing aud 
reeling operations. There is a Punjab Arts and 
Crafts Depot at Lahore which provides a market 
for artistic W’ares of craftsmen and helps to 
secure improvement in design and workmanship. 

The Punjab has four promising oil fields at 
Khaur, Dhulain, Charata and Joy a Mair. The 
Attock Oil Company is engaged in extracting 
and refining mineral oils in w’estern Punjab 
and Rawalpindi District. 


Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of Uie Indian Civil Service, Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governotship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in-Councll being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tion of part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wide powers of 
legislation and control. The business ol 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of five Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Home, (3) Finance, 
and (4) Medical and Local Government 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
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Deptts., three JOeputy SccroUrics, three Under- 
secretaries, and three Assistant Secretaries, 
In the Public Works Department, there arc five 
Chief Engineers (Secretaries except in the case 
of Electricity Branch) one in the Buildings and 
lloads Branch, one in the Electricity Brandi 
and three in the Irrigation Branch vhllc 
the Legal Kcmembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department Is Joint 
Secretary and of the Education Department a 
Secretary to Government, The Government 
stay in 'trinter In Lahore and sammer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the prodnee Is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
baia, Jullundur, Lahore, IlaTvalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
Mhom Is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
tiie province are the three Einancial Com- 
missioners (who ore the highest Court of 
Hevenue iurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Asn'lculture nnd the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspcctor*Gencral 
cl Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prison*', the Inspector- 
Genera! of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Torests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
ln«pcctor-Gcneral of Registration, the Registrar 
o? C<>o]jer.\ti\e Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The admlnl'^trallon of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
ruthority in civil nnd criminal cases, and lias 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction In cases 
V Ilf re European Brithh subjects are charged 
with serious oficnces and original civil juris- 
diction in special ca«cs. The Court sits at 
Lahore and h coinpo=cd of a Chief Justice and 
Pul'^ne Judges (cither drillans or barristerp). 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
ar4d Judges (22 in number) each of whom 

KTirrcitt^ f ivH and criminal jurl*;dlct!on in a civil 
an I division comprising one or more 

In dlstrtcls in vliich the rrontier 
Crjmcj JUguIatlon Is In lorco the Deputy 
r on the finding of a Couneil of 
i:!dcr< (Jlrga) may pass eentence up to se^en 
ycar^* inipri;:onment. 

Local GovernmenL 

Lo'^l Government pecured In certain 
t ranch'’ « ot the administration by the 
c of IJnard<, cacl/ cxer- 

< Ding anthrrity r a district of a Corpo- 
r^it! u ;t laLnrr cr<d Municiral, Town, arid 
LV*tr."l Area Conimittec’* each cxprci«ing 
nuth^ri*r over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
y^**S authority over a revenue 

r '•st^ tr a ror.f*»rt group of revenue e^tatcii. 
li *■ fu: D f f Di trict are derived from 

a rr, ti.»* i-nd revenue of th'* district fitipple- 
r.f.tej ly Governmert grants, frofe^^lon 

J.. t r Rtj i 

,i , L.h^re r rporulon at d Munl- 

r-ph 'ir-'j. rri Ar'^a Cornrnitteec 

Jr < *T i <: tax and ether 

fcrrrJ3 d frerr. GGWrnm^r.t grant- 


and from rents and miscellaneous fees. Th 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive tb 
trnditiouai ^dllage community organisation, tb 
elected committee or Panchayat possessir 
certain powers in respect of taxation, locr 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abatt 
ment of nuisances and other matters. I 
order to modernise the towns of the province 
tlie Punjab Town Improvement Act, 192. 
which provides for the constitution of Improve 
ment. Trusts, has been extended to nine impoi 
taut towns. 

Police. 

Tl\c Police force is divided into DistrU 
Police, Railway Police, Criminal Invcsticafio 
Department and Provincial Additional Police 
The combined force is under the control of tb 
Inspector-General, who is a luemhcr of tb 
gazetted force and has under him seven Deput 
Inspcctors-General five in charge of ranges ron 
iwising several districts-one in charge of the CYlm 
nal Investigation Department and of the Tinge 
Print Bureau at Pliillaur and another as Deput 
Inspector- General, Technical and Trcinlnj 
There is a Police Training School at PhlUau 
controlled by a Principal of the rank of. Sc 
perintendent of Police. The Railway Police i 
under an AssDtant Inspector- General. TIi 
Provincial Additional is controlled by a coir 
innndant. The District Police are controlled 
by Superintendents each of whom is in charge of 
adistrjctand has under Iiim one or more Assistant 
Superintendents or Deputy Superintendents. 

As a war measure the creation of a Civic 
Guard has also been cireetod and it Is proposed 
to continue It at a reduced strength. It Is under 
the control of an Asdstant Insj^ector-Gcnfral of 
Police. 

Educotion. 

Rapid strides have been made in education 
in the Punjab dming the last two decades. 
The advance has not been gonflned to any one 
form of education but is spread over all gradca 
and v'arieties. In addition to Institutions 
maintained in all parts of the province by 
private enterprise, Government itrolf maintains 
seventeen arts colleges (Including two for 
European*? and I'otir for women), five normal 
schools for males, twelv'c training classes, 
and combined institutions for females, one 
hundred and seventy-four secondary pcliools 
for boys nnd girls and fifty-tight centres 
for vocational training. Apart from theffe 
Institutions for general education. Government 
maintains nln'* higher grade professional 
Institution*?, nr., the King Edward Medical 
College, de Montmorency College of Dcntbtrv 
and Veterinary' College at I>nhorc, tho Agrlcui* 
tural College at Lyallpur, tlio College of 
ncering and Technology' at 3Ioghalpura, the 
Central Training College, Jgihore, the J.ad>‘ 
^iadagan Training College for ^YoInen, I.ahorc. 
GIiti'v Medirvi CoIleg(», Annlt^'ir and the 
Chdm'ford Training College at Ghoragall, and 
fn f* school, rtr., th<‘ E.nglnr^ring hrhool at 
j:a‘?uL In addition there arc forty-two tedml^al 
nnd Indu ‘trial fchooD (fhlrty-on'* for males and 
chven for femilcs) scattered ov'cr the provinfc- 

Thr Department of Education Is In 
charge rj tlie MluDter for JMucatlon, 

In the work of adrnlnlstrstlon by tha 
Director of I’uhllc luftructioa 
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Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by the 
Inspector-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 
who is an officer of the Indian Medical Service 
holding the rank of Colonel, He is assisted by 
a Deputy Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
Punjab, an I. M. S. Officer of the rank of a 
Major, an Assistant Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab, who is an Officer of the 
Provincial Civil Medical Service of the rank of 
a Civil Surgeon ; a Lady Assistant Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, who is senior 
Member of the 'Women* s Medical Service (Indian) 
and a Personal Assistant of Gazetted rank. 

Public Health* 

The following personnel of the Punjab Public 
Health Deptt., axe responsible for the control of 
disease and for the carrying out of work designed 
to improve the health of the people : — 
'Eeadqmrters staff : — 

Director of Public Health, Assistant Director 
of Public Health, Epidemiology, and two 
Assistant Epidemiologists, Provincial Public 
Analyst, Superintendent, Punjab Vaccine Insti- 
Uite, Provincial Leprosy Officer, Tuberculosis 
Medical Officer, Entomologist, Statistical Officer, 
Inspectress, Health Centres and two Assistant 
Inspectresses, 

Public Health work is organised in 3 
Ranges ** each in charge of an Assistant 
Director of Public Health. The 20 districts of 
the Punjab ate included in these Ranges. 

The basic public health staff for a District is : — 
1 District Medical Officer of Health, 4 
Sanitary Inspectors, 1 Superintendent of 
Vaccination, 16 Vaccinators. 

The basic district staff is reinforced from the 
following cadres organised for special work ; — 

A Public Health Corps concerned pri- 
marily with the control of epidemic disease and 
sanitation in Aillages. 

There are 28 units in the corps each consisting 
of-— 

1 Sub- Assistant Health Officer, 1 Sanitary 
Inspector, 2 Sanitary Supervisors, 12 
Sanitary Patrols (Labourers), 

One such tinit is vormallf/ attached to each district. 
An anti-malaria organisation of 14 units,' 
each consisting of : — 

1 Sub-Assistant Health Officer, 1 Entomo- 
logical Assistant, 5 Anti-malaria Super- 
visors, 25 Anti-malaria Patrols. ^ 
Problems relating to nutrition are investi- 
gated by specially trained staff which includes : — 
1 Xutrition Officer, 1 Lady Doctor, 1 Sub- 
assistant Health Officer, 2 Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

Increasing effort is being directed towards 
ensuring that food-stuffs sold throughout the 
Province are of good quality. Forty Govern- 
ment Pood Inspectors are employed, in addition 
to those appointed by local bodies, who regularly 
sample whole-sale and retail stocks. Samples 
are examined at a Headquarters Laboratory 
also at the four Divisional Laboratories at 
Ambala, Jnliundur, Multan and Rawalpindi. 

Government has recently expanded 
maternity & child welfare work. There are now 
throughout the Province 124 maternity & child 
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welfare centres staffed by fully trained lady 
health visitors, who supervise the training and 
work of indigenous dias. One hundred and ten 
additional centres are being formed. 

A special organisation for the prevention 
and treatment of Hookworm disease ,is in 
operation in the areas in w’hich this disease is 
prevalent. 

The following personnel carry out the work : — 

Consisting of 1 Medical Officer, 2 Sanitary 
I Inspectors, Eight units each consisting of : — 

I 1 Sub-Asstt. Surgeon, 1 Dispenser. 

A Pield Epidemiological Unit for the 
investigation of outbreaks of epidemic and other 
disease. The nature of the disease is determined 
by the collection and examination of pathological 
material, an endeavour is made to trace the 
disease to its source and advice regarding 
appropriate preventive measures is given. The 
personnel include : — 

1 Entomologist, 2 Sub-Assistant Health 
Officers, 1 Pield Assistant, 6 Sanitary 
Supervisors, 12 Sanitary Patrols, 2 
Laboratory Assistants, 2 Laboratory 
Attendants. 

An Anti-leprosy cadre consisting of: — 

1 Provincial Leprosy Officer, 1 Assistant 
Leprosy Officer, under the P.L.O., 1 
Assistant Leprosy Officer, for Kangra, 
1 Assistant Leprosy Officer, for Kulu, 
1 Kurse Dai. 

Leprosy surveys are undertaken and measures 
instituted for the control of the disease. 

The following institutions contribute to the 
control of disease and the training of health 
personnel : — 

The Epidemiological Bureau — ^Bacterio- 
logical & Pathological laboratories. Training of 
Sanitary Inspectors and Vaccinators. Pro- 
duction of Vaccine Lymph. 

The Punjab Vaccine Institute — Bacterio- 
logical & Pathological laboratories. Training of 
Sanitary Inspectors and Vaccinators, Pro- 
duction of Vaccine Lymph. 

The Punjab Health School — Training of 
lady health visitors. 

Vr^hole-time Municipal Medical Officers of 
Health are employed in the following toums : — 

Lahore, Amritsar, Raw'alpindi, Perozepore, 
Jullundur, Multan, Sargodha, Lyalipur, 
Ludhiana and Kasur. 

All District & Municipal Medical Officers of 
Health are Inspectors under the Pactory Act and 
are responsible for ensuring that the rules laid 
down for safeguarding the health of workers are 
observed. 

There is a Public Health Branch of the Public 
Works Deptt., which is concerned with the 
! planning and carrying out of work in connection 
' with the provision of water-supplies and drainage 
and sewerage schemes in towns and villages. 
This orgamsation consists of a Chief Engineer 
who is a Secretary to Government, 2 Superin- 
tending En^neers and the following additional 
personnel : — 

i Executive Engineers 8, Suh-Divisional Officers 
; 19, Subordinates 50. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB, 


JlKADfl OP AOOOTOT# 


KnVKNOE KeOEII'TS, 

Principal JUads of Revenue, 
IV — Tuxcb on Jncorno other 
than Corporation Tax* 
Vll^JjtinOJlcvonuc (gross;.. 
Deduct — Portion of Land 
Kc venue duo to Irriga- 
tion. 

Net Land Uevenue . . 

VI n — Provincial LxcIbc 
JX — B tomps *, 

X — Koresto 

XI — Ueglstration , . 

Xn — IlccclptB under Motor 
VchlcJcfl Actfc, . 

X III— Other Taxes and Duties 


Irrigation* 

XVJI — Irrigation — Works for 

which Capital Ac- 
counffi are kept — | 

Direct llccoiptB 
Indirect creditB (Land 
Jlovcnuc due to 
Irrigation). 

Groas amount 

Deduct — Working Expenses, 

Ket XVil— Irrigation 
JlcceiptB. 

XVJII — Irrigation — Works for 

which no Capital Ac- 
ooontfloro kcfit. 


Debt Streiett, 
XX — Interest 


Civil AdminUlralion, 
XXI — A. d m 1 n i B t ration of 
Justice 

XXII — Jails and Convict 

Gcttlomcntd * . 

XXIII— Police 

XXXVI — ^MisceJIaneoufl Depart- 

montB 


Denefictnl Dtparimtnts, 
XXVI— Education 
XXVII— Medical 
XXVJII— Public Health . . 
XXIX— Agriculture . . 

XXX— Veterinary 
XXXI— Co-operation . . 
XXXH — ^Industries . . 


Dud get 
Estimate/ 
1910.17, 

IlKAPB OP ACCOUNT. 

Dudget 

Estimate, 

1910.17. 

(In thomandH 

J^Xrl.NPl fUKK CjlAkO) J) TO 

1U.vi;.m;j2 

Direct demands on the Revenxte 

{(/n thousands 

of Rupees,) 

{ of Rupees,) 

1,57,12 

^ 7 — I>and Pevenue 

71,58 

o.rnjiH 

8 — Prorlnclal ExcLic 

30,73 

. 0 — Stamps 

2,01 

—3.19,01 

10 — ^Porc3t/5 

8h,71 

- 

11 — Kcglstratlon 

12 — Cliargcs on account of Motor 

1,11 

3,33,91i 

Vehicles Acts 

i>,W 


13 — Other Taxes and Duties 

12.03 

2,88,03 


1,23,39 

Total .. 

1,99,09 

90,10 

2J,95 

12,95 

Irrigation Revenue Accounts, 


3 7 — Interest on Irrigation WorkE 



for wlilch Capital AccountB 

1,87, ‘-'2 ' 

99,88 

are kept 

18 — Other Irrigation Expenditure 


financed from . ordinary 

4 0,87 

revenues ’ *./ 


Debt Services, 

— Interest on Debt and other 

d,lh,0i Obligations 

23 — ^Appropriation for BcducUon 
or Avoidance of Debt 




Total .. 


Cir»7 Administration, 


5 , 07,15 — General Administration 

27 — Administration of Justice . . 

2 os Convict Settlcmcntg 

* " 29— Police 

47 — ^MlscclIancouB Departments.. 

r».70A:i Total .. 


5,70,i:i 

87,13 


87,13 Deneficent Departments, 

30 — Scientific Depattments 

87,15 37— Education (European and 

Anglo-Indian) 

37 A — Education (ExcludingEuro- 
pcan and Anglo-Indian) . . 
oi An 38— Medical .. .. ,, 

39— Public Health 

. 40 — Agriculture 

— Veterinary 

' 42— Co-operation 

no 43 — InduBtrIcs 


Civil WorJes and Miscellaneous 
33 03 Public Improvements, 

2l\n 50— Civil Works 

4,70 52 — Interest on Capital Outlay on 
47,75 Electricity Schemes 

5,00 52A — Other llcvcnue Expenditure 
7,53 connected with Electricity 

10, (>2 Schemes 


2,31,00 

—1,03,81 

37,98 

—70,63 


2,00,02 

70,05 

05,25 

3,23,5b 

8,50 

0,73,49 


2,59,97 
83,8t> 
51,09 
95,00 
20,86 
' 35,18 
39,82 

0,00,04 


2,11,02 

32,34 

12 

2 , 4^48 
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Heads of Aooount. 

Budget 1 
Estimate, 
1946-47. 1 

Civil Worlcs and Miscelldneoxis 
Public Improvementg* 

(In thousands 
of Rupees,) 

XXXIX— Civil Works 

38,92 

Xlil— trom Bificttl- 
city Schemes (gross) . . ' 

Deduct — (1) Working Expenses 
(Other than Establishment) 
(2) Depreciation 
Fund Deposit . . 
(3) Establishment Charges and 
Other Miscellaneous. Expenditure 
Net XLI— B i e c t r i ci t y 
Schemes . . 

98,94 

'—17,72 

—12,45 

—20,14 

48,93 

Total . . 

87,85 


MisceUancous^ 

XLIII — ^Transfers from 
Belief Fund. . 

XHV — Beceipta in aid of Su* 
perannuation 

XliV— Stationery and Printing 
XLVI — Miscellaneous . • • • j 


Coniribuiions and Miscell^^^^ous 
Adjustments bftioeen Central 
and Provincial Oovernment^* \ 

h — ^Miscellaneous adjust-! 

raents between the 
06Btta\ and 
cial Governments • • 

Total Bevenue Beceipts . . 

Extraordinary Items, 

LI — Extraordinary Beceipts 
Total Bevenue 


Beceipts. 


Permanent Debt 

Loans from the Central Govern- 
ment 

Total .. 


21,29.7'3 


4,53,65 


25,83,38 


Budget 

1946-47. 


Heads of Account. 







MUceUaneow* 

54 — Famine 

56 — Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions 

56^Stationery and Printing 

67 — Miscellaneous — 

(fi\ MiaeeVlaneQua 
(b) A. B. P. 

Total .. 

Contributions and Miscellaneous 
adjustments between Central and 
ProvinctaZ Governments, 

62 — Miscellaneous' adjustments 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments . . ! 
Total Revenue Expenditure 
charged to Bevenue 
Extraordinary Items. 

63 — Extraordinary charges 

C3-A — Expenditure on Post-lYar 
Reconstruction and Planning 
63-B — Expenditure on Post-War 
Development Schemes 
Capital Accounts Ohaegbd to 
Revenue, i,e., met from 
Extraordinary receipts. 
19-“Construction of Irrigation, 
etc., Works 

48-A — Capital Outlay on Indus- 
trial Development 
60 -A — Capital Outlay on Civil 
Works 

63 — Capital Outlay on Electricity 
Schemes 

55- A — Commutation of Pensions . 
Total Capital Accounts charged to 

Bevenue, i.c., met from Extra- 
ordinary Beceipts 
Total Expenditure cliarged to 

Bevenue 

Capital Expenditure not 
CHARGED to REVENUE. 

68 — Construction of Irrigation 

Works 

72 — Capital Outlay on Industrial 
Development 

81 — Civil W orks outside the 
Revenue Account 

81— A — Capital Outlay on Electri- 

city Schemes 

82 — Capital Account of other 

Provincial Works outside 
the Bevenue Account 

83 — Payments of Commuted value 

of Pensions . . . . . I 

85-A — Capital Outlay on Schemes 
connected with the war, 1939 . J 
Total Capital Accounts not 
charged to Bevenue . . I 


Disbursements. 


of Rupees.) 
3,05 

1.01,99 

26,53 



^> 82,52 

1 

—1,80 

27.97 


21,08,70 

0.17,86 

# • • • 

68,12 

1,03.97 

13,45 

—6.27 

31,63 


S.28,76 


PUBLIC Debt. 

(In thousands (/?i thotisands 

of Rupees.) of Rupees.) 

.... Permanent Debt (Discharged) . . 26,04 

-Loans from the Central Govem- 
4,69,00 ments — Repayments .. .. 10,04 

4.09,0^"” Total Public Debt . . 35,08 
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Becelpts. 


Budget 

1946-47. 


Disbursements, 


State Provident Funds . . 

Total Unfunded debt 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and Depreciation Funds 
for loans raised in the market. 
Other appropriations , , 
Famine Relief Fund 
Special Development Fund 
Motor Transport Reserve Fund , , 
Industrial Research Fund 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — 

Electricity 

Depreciation Reserve Fund — 
Motor Transport 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses 
Depreciation Reserve Fund — Jallo 
Rosin Factory . . 

Deposits of Local Funds . . 

Civil Deposits 

Road Development Fund 
Economic development and im- 
provement of Rural Areas 

Funds 

Research Fund 

Handloom Industry Fund 
Central Government grant from 
Sugar Excise Fund 
Sericultural Industry Fund 
Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances Repayable . , 
Permanent Advances . . 
Accounts with Burma Govern- 
ment . . 

Accounts with Reserve Bank , , 
Suspense- 

Suspense Accounts 
Cheques and Bills 
Departmental & Similar Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Departmental balances . . 
Miscellaneous — 

Government Account . , 

Total .. 

Loans and Advances Bearing 
Interest. 

Loans to Municipalities and 
Advances to Cultivators, etc. , , 
Loans to Government Servants . . 

Total . . 


Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
Accountant-General 
Reserve Bank,of India Remittances 
Adjusting accounts between 
Central & Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Adjusting accounts vlth Railways. 
Inter-Provincial suspense account. 

Total 

Total Provincial Receipts 

Opening Balance 

Grand Total 


Unfunded Debt. 

iln thousands , 

of Rupees.) 

67,04 Provident Funds 

67,04 Total Unfunded debt 
Deposits and Advanoes. 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt — 

Sinking and depredation Funds 
29,26 for loans raised in the market. 
8,71 

2.00 Famine Relief Fund 

.... Special Development Fund 
34 Peasant's Welfare Fund . . 

.... Motor Transport Reserve Fund . , 
Industrial Research Fimd 
16,39 Depredation Reserve Fund — . 

Electricity 

4,67 Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses 
37 

Deposits of Local Funds . , 

6 Civil Deposits 

3,12,07 Road Development Fund 
7,98,03 Economic development and Im- 

1 5.03 provement of Rural Areas 

Funds 

Research Fund . , . . . . 

.... Handloom Industry Fund 

1,88 Central Government grant from 
.... Sugar Excise Fund 

Sericultural Industry Fund 
17 Advances not bearing interest — 
.... Advances repayable 

Permanent Advances . . 

63,07 Accounts with Foreign Govern- 

4 ments 

Accounts with Burma Govern- 

1.00 ment 

24 Accounts with Reserve Bank . . 

Suspense — 

19,75,42 Suspense Accounts 

3,97,81 Cheques & Bills , . 

Departmental & Similar Ac- 
counts — 

8,66 Civil Departmental balances .. 
Miscellaneous — 

25.04 Government Account . . 

36.68,69 Total . . 


Budget 

1946-47. 


(Ill thousands 
of Rupees.) 
34,01 
34,01 


3,13,74 

7,42,67 

16,08 


21,17,78 

3,97,55 


87,18,02 


Loans and Advances by I 
Provincial Government. 

Loans to Municipalities and 
13,03 Advances to Cultivators, etc, . , 

Loans to Government Servants , . 

13,75 Total . . 

Remittances. 

Cash Remittances and adjust- 
ments between officers render- 
ing accounts to the same 
37,24,63 Accountant-General 

1 1 ,88, 61 Reserve Bank ofilndia Remittances 

Adjusting accounts between 
Central & Provincial Govern- 
1,19,95 ments .. .. .• 

6,38 Adjusting accounts with Railways 
4,03 Inter-Provincial suspense account 
50,42,60 Total , . 

2,46 Total Provincial Disbursements.. 

65,06 Closing Balance 

1,18,89,52 Grand Total . ♦ 


1,19,95 


37.85.72 

11.88.72 

1,20,20 

6,38 

4,03 

60,00,06 

1.18,24,00 

04,86" 

1,18,89,52 
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Administrationt 

Governor, H. E. Sir Evan Meredith Jenkins, 
K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., i.o.s. 

, PERSONAL STAFF, 

Secrctari/f G. M..Brander, o.t.e, l.o.S. 

Jililitari/ Secretary, Major L. A. J, Rofifey. 

Aides de-Camp : Captain H. J. G. Eyre and 
Captain A. R. N* Davies. 

Indian AideS‘de-Camp : K. S. Hony. Lt. 
Muhammad Sarwar Khan, Bahadur, o.b.t., 
Hony. Asstt. Recruiting Officer, late l/16th 
Punjab Regiment, Chanda Singh, Hony. 
Capt. S. B., Late 12th F. F. Reg. and 

Bhagl, Subedar Major and Hony. Lt., o.B.i. 


Members of the Counoil of Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Khizar Hayat, K.C.S.I., 
o.B.E. (Prenn'er). 

The Hon'ble Sardar Swaran Singh, B.A., LL.b. 
(Minister of Develop7nent), 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bhira Sen Sachar, B.A., ll.b* 
(Fina7ice Minister), 

The Hon’ble Navab Sir Muzaffar Ali QLzilbash 
(Minister of Revenue), 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Lahri Singh, B.A., ll.b. 
(Minister of Public Works), 

The Hon’ble l\lian Muhammad Ibrahim Barg 
(Minister of Education), 

Civil Seorbtariat, 

Chief Secretary, H. D. Bhanot, c.s.i., C.i.E.,i.C.s. 

Secretary, Medical and Local Government Depart- 
ment, E. A. R. Eustace, O.B.E. . i.C.s. 

Seer clary, ^Posi War Recoiistruciion Department, 
Akhter Hussain, o.B.E., i.e.s. 

Secretary, Civil Supplies Departmeiit, P. N. 
Thaper, o.i.n., i.e.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department, B. R. Tandon, 
C.I.E., I.e.s. 

Home Secretary, A. A. MacDonald, c.i.e., o.b.e., 
I.o.s. 

Secretary, ElectrUtty And Industries, K. V. F, 
Mortan, i.e.s. 

Additional Secretary, Civil Supplies Departiiient^ 

N, M. Buch, o.b.e., I.e.s. 

Financial Commissioners, A. C. M. MacLeod, 

O. I.E., I.e.s. (Revenue) : P. Marsden, c.i.B., 
I.o.s. (Development); !^m Chandra, o.i.E, 

I.o.s. (Colonies), 

Pufclic Works Department. 

Irrigaiiofi Branch, 

Secretary (Northern Caiials), F. F. Haigh. 
Secretary (Southern Canals), D. K. Khanna. 
Secretary (Tr«fcm Canals), E. L. Protheroe. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, H, A, Harris, i.s.e. 


Ptjelio Service Commission. 

Punjab and N, W. F, Province (Joint),—'?, W. 
Marsh, O.S.I., o.I.b., I.o.s. (Rtd.), Chairman, 
K. B. Mohd. Zarifkhan. P.O.s, ; K. B. Nawab 
Muzaffar Khan, O.I.E. ; S. B. S. Mohan Singh, 
O.i.E. ; Ch. Bharat Singh, B.A., LL.B., Members, 
S. A. Kureshi, i.o.s., Secretary, 


Miscellaneous Departments. 

Director of Agriculture, Malik Sultan Ali Koon, 

I.A.S. 

Director of Land Records and Inspector-General of 
Registration, K. B. Sardar Hajl Hafiz Ghulam 
I Hassan Khan Leghari, 

{Director of Public Instruction, W.H. F. Arm- 
strong, I.E.S. 

hispector-General of Police, E. W. 0. Wall, 

O. i.E., i.p. 

Chief Coiiservator of Forests, Gotley, o.i.E., 

P. S.O., I.F.S. 

Inspector ‘General of Civil Hospitals, Col. D. 
Clyde, I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, K. B. Dr. Abdul 
Hamid Butt, m.b.b.s., e.p.h., d.t.m.&h'. (Eng.). 
Inspector ‘General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. G. A. Khan, 
Accouniant‘General, P^ D. Pande. 
Postmaster-General, K. B. Mohd. Zaman Khan. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., g.o.b.. 1866 

Sir Robert Montgomery, k.o.B . . • . 1859 

Donald Frloll McLeod, o.B. . . . . 1805 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

K.o.s.i,, O.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

U, H. Davies, o.s.i. .. .. .. 1871 

B. E. Egerton, 0.8.1 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchlson, K.C.S.I,, C.I.E, . . 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal .. 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.O.S.I. . . . . 1892 

WlUkim Macworth Young, O.S.I,. . .. 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivar, K.O.S.I 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetaon, K.o.s.i., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, o.B.i. (Offg.) . . . . 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, K.O.I.B.. O.S-1 1908 

James McCrone Douie (Offg.) . • . . 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwycr, K.O.S.I. .. .. 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.O.I.B., C.s.i. . . 191 9 

Governors of the Punjab, 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.o.i.E,, O.s.i. . • 1920 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.O.S.I., o.i.E. • , 1924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G.OJ.B., 1928 
K.O.S.I., K.O.V.O., C.B.B. 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, G.O.I.B., 1933 
K.O.S.I., C.I.E., 1.0.8. 

Sir Henry Duffield Cralk, Bart., G.O.I.E,, 1938 
K.O.S.I., 1.0,8, 

Sir Bertand James Glancy, G.OJ.B., 1941 
K.O.S.!., K.O.r.E. 

Sir Evan Meredith Jenkins, K.o.s.i,, 1910 
I K.ai.E., I.o.s, 
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Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spealcer. — The Hon*ble Diwan Bahadur 'S. P. Singha, M.A., LL.B, (West Central Punjab, Indian 

Christian}). 

Devuiy Sardar Kapur Singh, B.A., LL,B. (Imdlmna East, SiM Rural)^ 

MOTSTERS. 

Tlie Hon’ble Malik Sir Khizar Hayat, K.C.S J., O.B.E. {Premier Ehuslidb, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
The Hon’ble Sirdar Swaran Singh, B.A., LL.B., {Minister of Development Jullundar West, Sikh Rural) ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. Bhjm Sen Sachar, B.A., BL.B. (Fhiance Minister Lahore City, General Urban) ; The 
Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muzaffar Ali Qizilbash (Minister of Revenue Lahore, Muhammadan Rural) ; The 
Hon’ble Chaudhri Lahri Singh, B.A., LL.B. (Minister of Public Works Rohtak Eorih, General Rural); 
The Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Ibrahim Barq (3Ii7iister of Education Alipur, Muhammadan Rural), 

MEMBERS. 

Chaudlni Abdul Ghafur (Shakargarh, Mtiliammadan Rural) ; Mian Abdul Haq (Ohara, Muham- 
7nadan Rural ) ; Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan (Karnal, Muliaimnadan Rural ) ; Rana Abdul Hamid 
Kbaii, B. A., LL.B. (PaJepaftan, Muham7nadan Rural ) ; Khan Sahib Abdul Hameed Khan (Muzaffar- 
garh Sadr, Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Abdul Sattar Khan (Mianwdli Eortli, Muhammadan 
Rural ) ; Maulvi Ahmad Jan (Eorth-West Gurgaon, Muhammadan Rural) \ Sardar Ajit Singh (South 
West Punjab, Sikh Rural); Chaudhri Akram Ali Khan (Tarn Taran, Muhammadan Rural); 
Chaudhri Ali Akbar Khan (Katigra and Eastern Hoshiarpur, Muhammadan Rural) ; K.* B. Kawab 
Bialik Sir Allah Bakhsh Khan Tiwana, BI.B.E. (Sargodha, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Baulatna Khan 
Bahadur BRan Allah Yar Khan, {Mailsi, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Rai Anwar Khan (Jaranicala, 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Sahib Captain Chaudhri Asghar Ali, (Gujfai East, Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Syed Asliiq Hussain (Dipalpu,, Muhainmadan Rural ) ; Blajor Nawab Ashiq Hussain, M.B.E. 
(Midlan, Mtthammadan Rural); Sardar Atta Bluliammad Khan, B.A., LL.B. (Dera Ghazi 
Khan Korth, Muhammadan Rural); Chaudhri Aziz Din {Lyallpur, Muhammada7i Rural) ; Sardar 
Bachan Singh (Ludhiana Central, Sikh Rural ) ; Chaudhri Badlu Ram (Rohtak Central, General 
Rural ) ; Blian Bagh Ali (Fazilka, Muhammadan Rural) ; Sardar Bahadur Khan Hreshak, 
BI.B.E. (Dera Ghazi Khan South, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Bahawal Bakhsh (South- 
East Gujrat, Muhammadan RwraZ) ; Bialik Barkat Ali (Eastern Towns, Muhammadan , Urban); 
Sardar Barkat Hyat Khan (Forth Pimjdb, Labour ) ; Blian Bashir Ahmad, Bar-at-Law (Ferozepore 
East, Muha7n7nadan Rural ) ; Thakur Beli Ram, B.A., LL.B (Kangra East, General Rural) ; Pandit 
Bhagat Ram Sharnia, B.A., LL.B. (Ka7igra West, General Rural ) ; Lala Bhagwan Hass (Commerce and 
l7idustry ) ; Lala Behari Lai Chanana (South-East Multayi Division, General Rural) ; Pir Budhan Shah 
( Khanetcal, Muka7n7nadan Rural) ; Thakur Halip Singh (Kangra South, General Rural); Sardar- 
Halip Singh Kang (Lyallpur East, Sikh Rural) ; Maulana Baud Ghaznavi (East Punjab, Labour) ; 
Hev Raj Sethi (Layallpur and Jhang, General Rural ) ; Pandit Durga Chand Kaoshish (East 
Punjab, Landholders) \ Shaikh Paiz Bluhammad Khan Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E, (Dera Ghazi 
Khan Ce7itral, Muhanwiadan Rural) ; Pandit Paqir Chand (West Lahore Division, General Rural ) ; 
Chaudhri Pateh Bluhammad Sayj^al, BI.A. (Batala, Muhammadan Rural)'; Sheikh Pazal Haq Piracha 
Khan Bahadur (Ehalivdl, Muhaynmadan Rural) Chaudhri Pazal Ilahi (Gujrat Forth, Muhammadan 
Rural ) ; Pazal Ilahi (East Central, Punjab l 7 idian ChristiarC) ; Rai Bahadur Lala Ganga Saran 
(Trade U7iion. Labour ) ; Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan (Pind Dadan Khan, Muhammadan Rural); Chau- 
dhri Ghulam Farid, B.A., LL.B. (QurdaspunEast, Muhammadan Rural) ; Syed Ghulam Muhammad 
Shall (Jha7ig East, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sayed Ghulam Mustafa Shah Jilani, Khan Sahib Makhdum 
(Lodhran, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudliri Ghulam Rasul (South-West Gujrat, Muhammadan Rural) 
K.S. Khwaja Ghulam Samad (Southern Towns, Muhammadan Vrhayi); Hr. Gopi 'Chand Bhargava 
(V7nversiiy) ; P. H. Guest (European) ; Sardar Gurbachan Singh (Ferozepore West, Sikh Rural) ; 
Sardar Gurbaohan Singh, Bajwa, B.A., LL.B. (Sialkot, Sikh Rural) ; Master Gurbanta Singh (Jullun- 
ditr. General Rural Reserved Seat ) ; Chaudhri Harbhaj Ram (Lyallpur and Jhang,' General Reserved 
Seat) ; Munshi Hari Lai, B.A, (Hons.), LL.B. (South-West Toivns, General ) ; Kawab Iftikhar Hussain 
IChan (Ferozepore General, Miiha7nmadan Rural ) ; Sardar Inder Singh (Eastern Toivns, Sikh Urban) ; 
Sardar Isher Singh, Blajhail (Amritsar Forth, Sikh Rural ) ; Jagdish Chander (Kamal Forth, 
General Rural) ; Sardar Jag jit Singh Blann (Ce7itral Punjab, Landholders ) ; Chaudhri Jahan Klian 
(Forih-West Gujrat, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Begum Jahan Ara Shah Kawaz, M.B.E. (Outer Lahore, 
Muhammadan Women Urban ) ; Sardar Jaswant Singh (Forth-West Punjab, Sikh Rural) ; Pandit 
Jiwan Lai (South-East Gurgaon, General Rural ) ; Sardar Joginder-Singh Mann, M.B.E. (Gujranivala 
and Shahdra Sikh Rural) \ Sardar Kabul Singh (jullundur East, Sikh Rural ) ; Raja Kale Klian (Rawal- 
pindi East, Muhammadan Rural) \ Sheikh K. B. Karamat Ali, B.A., LL.B. (Forth-Eastern Towns, 
Muhammadan Urban) \ Sardar Kartar Singh (Lyallpur West, Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Kehar Singh 
(Jagraon, Sikh Rural ) ; Raja Khair Blehdi Khan (Jhelum Muhatmnadan Rural ) ; Blehr Klian 
Bluhammad Klian, Khatia (Mo7iig ornery, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Lala Kidar Hath Sehgal (Amntsar 
and Sialkot, General ) ; Chaudhri Krishna Gopal Hutt (Forth-Eastern Towns, General) ; Sardar Blan 
Singh, Jathedar (Shdkliupura West, Sikh Rural) ; Chaudhri Blangoo Ram (Hoshiarpur West, General 
Rural Reserved Seat ) ; Chaudhri BXatu Ram (Ludhia7ia a 7 ul Ferozepore, General Reserved Seat) ; 
Chaudliri Mehr Chand (Hoshiarpur West, General Reserved Seat ) ; Chaudhri Mebtab Khan (South- 
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s ICazi Gurgaon, Muhammadan Rural ) ; llai Mir Muluimmad Kha'n {Samundrii Muhammadan Rural)\ 

' Mohan Lai {TJna, General Rural) \ Hao Mohar Sinj^h, Kao Sahib, B.A., LL.B. {North-West Gur- 
gaon, General Rural); Mian Muhammad Abdas Salam (JuUundur North, Muha^mnadan Rural), 
Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Abdullah South, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sheikh K.S., Muha- 

nnnad Amin {Multan Division Toi07is, JMuhammadan Urban ) ; Khan Muhammad Arif Khan {Jhang 
TTrsf, Muha^nmadan Rural ) ; Malik Muhammad Feroz Khan Koon {Ratvalpindi Division 
Towns, Muhammadan Urban ) ; Mian Mohammad Ghulam Jilani Gurmani {Muzuffargarh 
North, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Muhammad Hasan {Ainbala and Simla, Muham7nadan 
Rural ) ; Sardar Muhammad Hussain {Clmiian, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Muhammad 
Hussain, B.A., LL.B. {Shijehupura, Muhammadan Rural); Mian Muhammad Iftikharud-Hin, 
B.A. (Oxon). {Kasitr, Muhainniadan Rural) ; Kai Muhammad Tqbal Ahmad Khan {Ludhiana, 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Sir Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur Kau\ab {Timandars ) ; 

Kao Muhammad Khurahid Khan, B.A., LL.B. {Rohtah, Muhammadan Rural) ;Lt.-Col. Sir Sardar 
Muhammad Kawaz Khan, K.C.I,E. {Aitoch Central, Mtthammadan Rural) ; Mian Muhammad 
Nur XJllah {Toba Teh Singh, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Mian Muhammad Kafiq {Outer Lahore, Mulia^n- 
niadan Urban ) ; Syed Muhammad Kaza Shah, Jeelani Haji Maklidumzada ( Shujabad, Muham- 
- madan Rural) ; Chaudhri Muhammad Sarfraz Khan {Sialkot Cejitral, Muhammadan Rural) ; Kaja 
Miihammad Sarfraz All Khan {Chahical, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Sayed Mohy-ud-Din Lai Badshah 
{Attoch South, Muhammadan Rural ) ; Major Sayed Mubarik AH Shah {Jhang Central, Mttha 7 nmadan 
Rural); Sardar Mumtaz Ali Khan, BA.LL.B, {Attoch North, Muhammadan Rural); Mian Mumtaz Moha- 
mmad Khan Baulatana {Sialkot South, Muhammada7i Rural) ; Sant Narindar Singh {Montgoinery Bast, 

‘ Sikh Rural); Sardar Karotam Singh, B.A. , LL.B. {South-East Punjab, Sikh Rural) ; Chaudhri Kasar 
* Din, B.A., LL.B. {Sialkot North, Muhammada7i Rural) ; Chaudhri Nasrullah Khan {Amritsar, 
Mxihammada7i Rural); Kana Nasarullah Khan Nasir {lloshiarpur West, Muhammada7i Rural); 
*Sycd Kau Bahar Shah {Kabirtcala, Muha7nmadan Rural) ; Thalmr Pancham Chand, B.A., LL.B. 
{Ka7igra North, Ge7icral Ruler) ; Parbodh Chandar {Gurdaspur, Ge7icral Rural) ; Shrimati Dr. 
Parkash Kaur {Amritsar, Sikh Wo77ie)i ) ; Sardar Partap Singh, ^I.A. {A77iritsar South, Sikh Rural) ; 
Sardar Piara Singh {Eoshiarpur South, Sikh Rxiral) ; Mahant Prem Singh {Gujrat a7id Shahpur, 
Sikh Rural) ; Chaudliri Prem Singh {South-East Gurgaoji, Reserved Seat) ; Sardar Prithvi Singh 
Azad {Ambala and Simla, Reserved Seat) ; Chaudhri Kaj Muliammad Khan {Hafizabad, Muha7n‘ 
madaii Rural) ; Mrs. Kameslnvari Kehru {Lahore Citg, General Women Urban ) ; Mehta Kanbir Singh 
{Ludhia7ia and Ferozepore, Ge77cral Rural) ; Chaudlrri Kanjit Singh {Hissar South, General Rural) ; 
Chaudhri Kattan Singh, Tabib {Ambala and SMa, Ge7ieTal Rural ) ; Sardar Kattan Singh {Firoze- 
pore North, Sikh Rural) ; Sardar Kattan Singh {Ferozepore East, Sikh Rural ) ; Chaudhri Koshan 
Bin, Khan Bahadur {Shahdara, Muhanmadan Rural) ; Sheildi Sadiq Hasan {A7nritsar CUt/, Muha77i- 
niadan Urban ) ; Khan Saliib Saliib Dad Khan, B.A., LL.B. {Hissar, Muhammadan Rural); 
Chaudlm Saliib Ram {Hissar North, Qe7ieral Rural ) ; Sajjan Singh, Sardar Margindpuri {Kasur, 

Sikh Rural ) ; Chaudliri Salah-ud-din {Gujrantvala North, Muham777adan Rural ) ; Chaudhri Samar 
. Singh {Karnal South, Goieral Rtiral) ; Sant Kam {JidUmdur, Geyieral Reserved Seat) ; Dr. Sant 
Kam Seth {A7)iritsar Citg, Ge7i€ral Urban) ; Sardar Sardul Singh {Lahore West, Sikh Rural) ; Kaja 
Said Akbar Khan, B.A., LL.B. {Gujar Khan, Muha77i7nada7i Rural ) ; Kai Shahadat Khan {Naiikaiia 
Sahib, Muha77madan Rural ) ; Shrimati Shanno Devi Sehgal {South-Easter7i Towns, Ge)ieral Urban ) ; 

, Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan {South-Eastern Towns, Muhammada7i Urban ) ; Chaudhri Sher Singh 
{Jhajjar, General Rural) ; Pandit Sliri Kam Sharma {Southern Tow)is, General Urban ) ; Sardar Shiv / 
Saran Singh {Kangra and Norther7i Eoshiarpur, Sikh Rural ) ; Sardar Sliiv Singh {Gurdaspur North, / 
Sikh Rural) ; Seth Sudarshan {Easfer 7 i Town, Ge7ieral Urban) ; Mian K.B. Sultan Ali Kangiana, / 
{Shahpur, Muha77i7nada7i Ruler ) ; Jsli. Sundar {Karnal North, Reserved Seat ) ; Chaudhri Sundar' 
Singh {Amritsar a7id Sialkot, General Reserved Seat) ; Kao Bahadur Chaudlm Suraj Mai, B.A., LL.T 
{Ha7isi, Ge7icTal Rural) ; Sardar Tara Singh, Sardar Saliib {Firozepore South, Sikh Rural) ; Beg’ 
Tasadaq Hussain {Inner Lahore, Muhammada 7 i Wo7ne7i Urban ) ; Professor Tilak Raj, M.A. (Ra^ 
Division, Qe7ieral Rural) ; Sardar TJdham Singh {Amritsar Central, Sikh Rural ) ; Sardar/ 

Singh (TFesfern Towns, Sikh Urba 7 i ) ; ^Ir. Virendra Multan Division, Qoieral Ru 

Chaudhri Wali Muhammad Gohir {Jullu 7 idur South, M7iha77i77iadan Rural) ; Sardar Waryam / 

{Batala, Sikh Rural ) ; Malik Wazir Muhammad (Inner Lahore, Muham77xadan Urban) ; Cha 
Zafar-uLHaq {Rawalpindi Sadr, Muha 7 nmada 7 i Rural) ; Chaudhri Zafarullah Khan (Gujra 
j East, Muha7n7)iadan Rural ) ; Chaudliri Zafarullah Khan Jhanian {Aj7iala, 3Iuha}7i7)iadan Jb ^ 



Sind 


Sind la ono o£ tho two provinces created in 
X030, tho other being Orisaa. UnliUo tho 
latter, which has been carved out on a linguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was n 
compact unit and was conaidered a province 
within a province oven before its separation, 
ITrom tho point of view of geography, ethnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to tho 
Punjab than to Bombay, Novcrthclcss it has 
been attached to tho Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napier in 1843, 

The demand for Its separation into a distinct 
political entity Is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Muslim leaders started tho demand that 
Sind, where tho Muslims are In an ovonvholming 
mp^jority, should have separate administrative 
machinery under tho next reformed constitution, 
so that It might ho a counterblast to provinces 
where tho Hindus are in a majority. ^Yhat was 
started as a bargaining point In Intcr-conununal 
negotiations has now become an accomplished 
fact. 

The Muslim delegation at the first Bound 
Table Conference put forward tho demand in 
London In the winter of 1930. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw tho burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it. An export inquiry was held and It 
drew a gloomy picture of tho financial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best bo sum- 
marised by its remark, ** There Is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is whether tho 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind.*' 

Demand for Separation. 

A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whoso chairman oventuallj’’ submitted a 
report according to wliich tlie annual deficit 
of the new province for the first six years of its 
life would be Us. 80 laldis, tho revenue from the 
Barrage being oaten up by interest charges. 
Boughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
he a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province. Based on this assumption the 
authorities set about perfecting the admini- 
strative machinery in preparation for tho 
inauguration of tho new regime. 

With the stage set for the advent of the now 
province, an Order-in-Council was issued in 
J anuary, 1936, announcing that the new province 
would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
creating transitional maclilnery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy is 
inaugurated In accordance with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

Of a permanent oharactcrare those provisions 
of tho Order-in-Council which sever Sind from 
Bombay and settle the liabilities of tho paren^ 


and tho infant In respect of development loai 
Incurred during the Joint family period. Land 
forests, buildings, property, ctc.^ will pass to tl 
province where they are situated. Arrears ( 
taxes will belong to the province where thetaxc 
property Is situated or tho taxed transactioi 
took place. Of the outstanding Bomba 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April l, 192; 
Bb. 2,74,96,384, Including Bs. 73,087 of tl 
debt on account of tho Lloyd Barrage and Cana 
system, will bo borne by Sind, and tho rest b 
Bombay, Of tho debt Incurred on account ( 
tho Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, a 
except the portion relating to the Nasiraba 
section (which is chargeable noltbcr to Bomba 
nor to Sind) will bo borne by Sind. The oul 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bomba 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bomba 
alone. Other loan works will bo chargeabl 
to tho province whore the works arc located. 

It Is also undo'rstood that tho Central Goverc 
ment 'will have to come to the rescue of Sind b; 
providing tho funds to meet tho deficit In th 
first few years. In order to make arrangement 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa nni 
for other weak provinces and generally to ad jus 
tho financial relations between tho Centra 
and tho provinces under tho provincial nutonom) 
sdieme, Sir Otto Nicmeyer, a financial expert 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. B 
completed his Investigations and submitted hi 
report, according to which Sind gets a casl 
subvention of Bs. 105 lakhs for a period of tci 
years, after which the aid will be progressively 
decreased. While on the subject of help fron 
the centre, it may bo mentioned tliat, accordim 
to the Nicmeyer recommendations, Sind wil 
got after tho first five years of provincial autono 
my 2 per cent, of tho distributable portion o 
tho income-tax revenue. 

Population,' 

Sind has an area of 48,136 sq. miles and t 
population of 4,635,008. Of this, tho Hindu; 
(including Scheduled bastes) number 1,229,92( 
and the Muslims 3,208,325. The rest of tlK 
population is made up of 20,209 Christians; 
31,011 Slldis ; 3.687 Jains ; 3,838 Parsls : 1,082 
Je'ws and 36,930 others. According to the 
Census of 1941, 889,333 males and 90,020 females 
in tho Province of Sind are literate, represent- 
ing 15.6% and 4.4% of tho total male and 
female population respectively, 138,249 Mus- 
lim males and 16,416 Muslim females ; 281,860 
Hindu males and 64,498 Hindu females aro 
literate. The language of tho Province, Sindhj, 
thongh it bears many marks of Arabic ana 
Persian influence and is WTitten in Perso-Arabio 
script, is nearer* tho original Sanskrit than any 
other Indian language. The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of tho trade of tho province, as 
against 263 Hindu literate males per 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are literate ; 61 l»0ue 
literate Hindu females compare against nvo 
literate Muslim females. Tho number of those 
literate In English aro 119 per 10,000 — 180 per 
, 10,000 males and 34 per 10, 000 females. 
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Out oieveiy lUU \Yorkex8 in Sind 69 are engag* 
ed in agriculture and animal husbandry. Ten 
per cent, are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories in Sind, 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 croies of rupees. The Sindhi 
agriculturist is gradui^ly becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province ns a whole. Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
allot which is easily absorbed by Indian textile 
mills. 

Lloyd Barrage. 

Tile Barrage owes its existence largely to the 
zeal of the late Lord Lloyd, the then Governor 
of Bombay, whoso name it bears. Started in 
July 1923, it was completed in January 1932. 
It was the completion of the dream of many an i 
engineer and an almost incredible boon to the j 
cultivator, who formerly carried on his agricul- 1 
tural operations in a haphazard manner, being j 
unable to depend on the proverbial vagaries of; 
the Indus. What it means to the Sindhi, the 
Sindhi alone knows, for the Barrage has convert- 
ed — or hopes to convert — a waterless desert into 
a smiling garden flowing with milk and honey. 

The magnificence of the acliievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it is 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- 
sisting of 6G spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or tliree 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 30,000 miles. The total 
length is thus some 36,000 miles, which means 
about 1^ times the circumference of the earth. 

The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 628 
crorcs cubic feet of earthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
extending to a height of over 115 miles. 

The function of the Barrage is to head 
up the river at Sukkur and from that to 
distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution is 
made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river — 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
on the left bank arc Koliri, the Eastern Kara, 
the Khalrpur Eeeder East and the Klmirpur 
Feeder West. Those on the right bank are the 
North Western Canal, the Bice Canal and the 
Dadu Canal. 

The total number of openings In all the canal 
Head Bcgulatora Is 65, each being of 25 feet span 
and each opening being equipped with three 


elcctrirtilly operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,763 cusecs or 285,1 00 gallons per second. The 
total length all irrigation channels including 
old and nov^ watercourses is 64,300 miles. To 
accomplish this staggering feat, excavation of 
earth\^rk to the extent of 7,600,000,000 cubic 
feet was Involved, '"as much as would fill a drain 
14 feet wide and four feet deep, dug round the 
equator. It 'vvas estimated that the ultimate 
area of annual cultivation on the scheme would 
be over 6,000*000 acres and this would he under 
various crops approximately as follows: 

Wheat 2,440,000 acres ; cotton 850,000 acres ; 
rice 625,000 acres ; jatcariy bajri, etc., 636,000 
acres; and oilseeds 410,000 acres. 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities : 

Wlieat 1,133,000 tons; cotton 649,000 bales; 
rice 447,000 tons; jaioarU bajri, etc., 271,000 
tons ; and oilseeds 117,000 tons, 

Intet.'communal Co-operation. 

Politically* the province is backward. Only 
the Hindu minority is politically minded, the 
i Muslims owpiag allegiance to pexsonaTities rather 
[than to principles. The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Miislim dominance and of being ousted 
from public life. On the other hand, there is 
growing evidence of a desire on the part of the 
jMusiim community to reassure the minority in 
regard to the continued enjoyment of its rights. 
Leaders of both communities are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an area of inter-communal 
c6-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable financial conditions, 

Karachi. 

No account of Sind will be complete without 
a reference to its capital, Karachi, It is a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
facts it was as recently as 1729 that a fewtraders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the “ Kalaehi ” the land of the sand-dunes. 
It was several years later that its potentialities 
as a harboiir were realised by the British — Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
feo have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the “Glory of the East." Becent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main lino of Imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia riglit across 
India, is bound to become a vital airport, if 
It is not already one. In addition to being the 
capital of ^ind, Karachi Is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage becomes 
all that is expected of it, Karachi may have, to 
handle in 1960 a very large portion of the proj" 
duce mentioned above of the Barrage produce a/ , 
also the produce from 429,800 acres of Buba/ 
cropped land. That this is not altogeth/ 
Utopian is evident from the fact that with' 
seven yeax^ of the commencement of Barr^ 
operations, that is, by the end of 1941 the foilc 
ing acres were under cultivation in the Barr 
Zone : 1,078*468 acres under wheat, 859,888 W 
under cotton and 598,811 acres under rice. / 
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The United 

The United Provinces lies in practically the 
centre of Upper India, It is bounded on 
the north by Tlbeti on the north-east by 
Nepal, on the east and south-east by Bihar, 
on the south by two of the Chota*Nagpur 
States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab. Its total area amounts to 10 6,247 
equaro miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tehri- 
Qarhwal and Benares with an area of 0,276 
square miles, giving a total of 112,523 square 
miles. The total population according to the 
1941 census is 50,340,450. 

The Province, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
was named the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudb in 1902 and received its present 
designation on April 1, 1037. It includes 
four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which arc entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract, the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand, The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are ijifer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
In the west to 665 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Province as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Yindhya mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, apd In 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until It reaches the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the province 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers — 
the Ganges, Jumna and Gogra. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Go\ernor-in-CoiiDcil, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects, With effect from 
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April 1, 1937, provincial autonomy was Inaug- 
urated in this Province and a Cabinet of 
6 Ministers, to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I. Act of 1935, This 
Ministry remained in office from July 17, 1937 to 
November 3, 1939. But after the outbreak of the 
European War it resigned and the powers of 
administration %vere assumed by the Governor 
.under section 93 of the G, I. Act of 1935. He 
appointed 3 Advisors from November 4, 1939’, 
and a fourth one from September 14, 1943, 
to assist him in the administration of 'the 
Province. The medium for tho transaction of 
public business is the Secretariat, the staff of 
which consists of 13 Secretaries (including Chief 
Secretary), and 12 Deputy Secretaries including 
one^ Deputy Legal Remembrancer w’ho is ex- 
OJfiico Deputy Secretary in the Judicial Depart- 
ment. ^ There are also six Under-Secretaries 
including one Assistant Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer who is cx-Officio under Secretary in 
the Judicial Department and one Secretary, 
Council of Physical Culture who is ex'Officio under 
Secretary in the Education Department and 
11 Assistant Secretaries. The Cliief Secre- 
tary ^ is in charge of Appointment, General 
Administration, Secretariat Establishment and 
Accounts, and Ecclesiastical Departments ; the 
Finance Secretary deals mainly with the Finance 
Department ; the Revenue Secretary is in charge 
of the Revenue, and Scarcity Departments ; the 
Education Secretary is in charge of the Educa- 
tion Department ; the L. S. G. Secretary^ is in* 
charge of the Local Self-Government, Municipal, 
Medical and Public Health Departments ; the 
Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer is 
in charge of the Judicial, (Civil) and Legislative 
Departments and perform the duties of Legal 
Remembrancer ; the Public ^Yo^ks Secretary is 
in charge of the Buildings and Roads and 
Irrigation, Forest and Transport Departments. 
The Industries Secretary is -in charge of Jbhe 
Industries, Excise and Labour Departments. 
The Information Secret arj’^ is in charge of the 
Information and Rural Development Depart- 
ments. The Secretary, Agricultural Depart- 
ment is in charge of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. The Secretary, Home Department is 
in charge of the Home Department (Criminal), 
Home Department (Jails) and Home Depart- 
ment (Police). There is- one Secretary, who is in 
charge of the Ci\il Supplies and Rationing 
Departments. The Secretary, Department of 
Economics and Statistics, is also Economic 
Ad\iser to Government. There are also a 
Commissioner, Food and Civil Supplies and a 
Commissioner for Rationing. The Qommissioner 
for Rationing lias under liiin a Deputy and an 
Assistant Commissioner for Rationing. There 
are in addition tw^o Deputy Directors, Supply 
.and Rationing. Government spends the cold 
w’eather, October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow’, though the 
Secretariat remains tlnoughout the year at 
Lucknow’. The Governor and some of the Secre- 
taries and Deputy Secretaries spend part of the 
hot weather in Naini Tal, but during the monsoon 
the Governor tours the plains, as he does also 
in the cold w’eather. The Board of Revenue 
is the highest court of appeal in revenue and 
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There is a paper factory, a straw-board 
factory and a cigarette factory at Saharanpnr. 

and perfumes are made at Lucknow, 
Kanauj and Jaiinpur. Layalbagh (Agra) has 
a tannery, a leather goods factorj^, a textile 
factory, a hosiery factory, a dairy, a chemical 
and soap factory and a factory for manufacturing 
doors, bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain 
pens, chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens are 
made in Ca\sTipore, Lucknow and Benares, 
Shoe laces and elastics are made in Cawnpore, 
Scientific balances and instruments are made at 
Benares and Dayalbagh (Agra). 

There is a plywood factory at Sitapur, a 
Atraw-board factory at Meerut, a bonemeal at 
Magarwara (TJnao) and at Hapur (Meerut), a 
turpentine and rosin factor5% a match factory, 
a catechu factory and a bobbin factory at 
" ' * ' brushes are manu- 

• ■ gra and Meerut ; card- 

' ■ ^ ■ and Lucknow. Acids 

are manufactured at Agra and Ghaziabad and 
power-alcohol at Meerut. Chemical and 
pharmaceutical works are at Cav^mpore and 
Amausi (Lucknow). Vegetable ghee is manu- 
factured at Caumpore, Begamabad and Ghazi- 
abad (District Meerut). Tin canisters are made 
at Agra and Ghnziabad. 

Important trade centres are CaTOpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrnkhabad, 
Moradabad, Cliandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muza ffarna gar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pillibliit, Shahjahanpur and Hapur. 


Agriculture. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which is the 
principal source of livelihood of a little over 70 
per cent of the population and a subsidiary 
source of income to a further 8 per cent. The 
soils of the province fall into three groups; 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium; the 
chief^ characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they 
have been formed, whilst the main alluvium 
soils are sand, clay and loam, the loam being 
naturally the most productive. The soil 
generally yields excellent crops of rice, millet, 
maize, linseed, mustard, cotton, wheat, barley, 
sugarcane, pulses and potatoes, rice being groum 
mostly in low-lying heavy clays, and potatoes 
on the higher valleys. The greater part of the 
province is highly cultivated. The rainfall 
'•^anes from 50 to 70 inches in the hills to 40 to 
50 inches in the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions, 
while the Agra Division receives only about 
^5 to SO inches annually. Drought seriously 
auected Bundelkhand and tlie Agra Divisions 
P better drainage and irrigation 

lacinties hav^c effected considerable improve- 
nients. In the latter area, however, shortage 
01 water in the canals and the general lowering 
? 1 , ^ ''vi'ter level still continue to react against 
full agricultural rctvirns. Steps are being taken 
to increase the amount of water passing down 
the canals. 
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The price of rice rose more or less steadily till 
August, when the maximtim price was attained, 
followed by an almost steady decline. The 
maximum price of wheat was attained during 
February and declined thereafter till May, but 
rose again in June and remained more or less 
stationery thereafter. As regards barley and 
gram, the prices rose more or less steadDy till 
October, when these attained the peak level, 
but declined thereafter. The price of arhar dal 
rose till February, thereafter continued to 
decline more or less steadily till June, then 
again rose till October, when it attained the 
peak level, but fell in the subsequent months. 

There was some increase in the area under 
wheat as compared uith the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year, the average 
outturn being uncertain. Although there was 
a slight decrease in the area under rice, there 
was an increase in the average outturn. There 
was a glight decrease in the area under cotton 
hut marked decrease in that under sugar cane, 
as compared with the corresponding fi^es for 
the previous year. The average outturn for 
cotton remained more or less stationary, hut 
that for sugarcane showed a slight increase. 

Land is held on Zamindan tenure in Agra and 
Taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The principal land 
owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, some of ^ 
whom ovvm very large estates. The area held 
in Taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent of 
the total area in Oudh. 

The People, 

The population is mainly Hindu. The 1941 
census has disclosed slight variations in the 
communal percentages. The Hindus were 
83*27 per cent as against 84*4% in 1931, the 
Murilms numbering 15*28% as against 15% 
at the previous census. The total of all other 
communities was 1*44% comprising of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, other Christians, 
Siklis, Jains, Parsees, Buddhists, Jews, Tribes 
other than scheduled castes and of persons 
who declared themselves as belonging to no 
caste or religion. Among the Hindus are 
included scheduled castes, caste Hindus and 
Arya Samajists. 

The tliree main physical types are Dravidian, 
Aryan and MongoUoid, the latter being confined 
to the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts 
and the former to South Mirzapur and Bimdel- 
khand, whilst the high caste Aryans frequent 
the western district of the Province. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidiau origin. 

The ordinary spoken language of the Province 
is Hindustani, vvTitten in Hagri and Persian 
characters. There are distinct literatures in 
Hindi and Urdu languages respectively and a 
certain proportion of residents in urban areas, 
irrespective of their religion, speak and vmte 
in Urdu which has a close relationship with 
Persian and Arabic. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are 
(the district and municipal boards, which 
! have nomofficial Chairmen. Most of the 
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The Buildings and Boads Branch has recently 
opened ti section which will deal with Soil 
Stahilization and its uses in the construction of 
new roads at a low cost. 

The Irrigation branch is administered by thioc 
Chief Engineers. The province is divided into 
circles and divisions. 

The Irrigation Branch administers the various 
Irrigation worics in the province as well as the 
Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid, the Tube- 
■\Vell irrigation scheme, and the Fyzabad 
Electricity and Qogra Pumping Schemes. The 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna, the Agra Canals, 
and the Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric Grid are 
administered by the Chief Engineer (West) 
while the Sarda Cana), the Eyzabad Electri- 
city and Gogra pumping schemes, the Bun- 
dclkhand Canals and the Tube-wells are 
administered by the Chief Engineer (East). 
The Project Circle, Irrigation 'SYorks, is under 
the administration of the Chief Engineer (Deve- 
lopment). 

The Canals and Tube-Wells, administered by 
tlic Irrigation Branch in tlie United Provinces 
irrigate over 50 lakhs acres annually. 

The Sarda Canal, was opened in 1928 for 
introducing irrigation into Oiulh. In Novem- 
ber 1041 an extension, which includes 350 
miles of new irrigating channels, was formally 
opened, maldng the total length of tlie main 
canal and branches, including distributaries, 
drainage cuts and escapes at on the system, 
6,400 miles. The area irrigated is over 10 
lakhs of acres annually including over 2^ laklis 
acics sugarcane. 

The Ganges Canal — Upper and Lower. The 
headworks of the former are situated at Hardwar 
in the Saharanpur district and of the latter at 
Narora in the Bulandshahr district. The Upper 
Ganges Canal came into operation in the year 
1855-56, and its total mileage of channels Is 
5,944 miles. The area irrigated annually is 
about 15 lakhs of acres. The Lower Ganges 
Canal was opened in 1879-80 and the total 
mileage of its channels is 5,100 miles. This 
system irrigates nearly 11 lakhs of acres. 

In connection with the Grow Store Eood 
Campaign a number of channels have been 
‘remodelled and improved, with a view to increas- 
ing their water supplies and thereby enabling 
them to irrigate larger areas. Projects for tlie 
construction of about 800 miles of new channels 
on the Sarda Canal and about 400* miles on the 
Upper Ganges, Lower Ganges, Eastern Jumna, 
Betwa, Dhasan and Gogra Canals have been 
prepared. Of these new channels approxi- 
mately three-fourths have been completed 
and opened for irrigation. The additional yield 
of food grains on this account will be about 
75,000 tons per annum. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid sup- 
plies power for domestic, industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes to 14 districts in the west of 
the pro^dnce, and to Shahdara in Delhi province. 
Seven of the ten available tails have been 
harnessed for generating electric energy and a 
stand-by steam power station has been 
constructed at Chandau«il of 0,000 E.IV. 
capacity, making a total of 28,900 1C. IVs, 


available on the Grid. Besides supplying 
energy for lights and fans and minor industries" 
to about 93 towns, the Grid provides power for 
irrigation pumping from rivers, tube-wells and 
open wells. In addition to the Chandausi steam 
station, the steam station at Harduaganj will 
shortlj’’ be in commission generating about 
10,000 IC.AVs. when in operation. Another 
hydro power station at IMohammadpur designed 
to generate about 9,000 is at present under 

construction. A large pioject for the extension 
of the transmission system of the Grid, wMch 
will enable the power generated at Mohnmmad- 
pur power station to be utilised, is under consi- 
deration. This -supply of cheap power from over 
2000 sub-stations in the Grid is already ha^dng 
an important bearing on the economic disposal 
of crops and the development of industries in 
the urban and rural areas of the Grid zone. 

The steam power station at Sohwal has a 
capacity of 2,500 Kilowatts. It supplies energy 
to the towns of Eyzahad and Ajudliia and for 
pumping 180 cusecs of water from the Gogra at 
Raunahi into a canal system 129 miles long, 
designed to irrigate 43,000 acres. 

The United Provinces Government have 
various irrigation and power projects under 
consideration for the post-war period. Brief 
details Of these projects on which investigations 
have advanced sufficiently are given below : — 

Sarda Canal Hf/dro l^Iectric Sclteme : It is 
proposed 'to reconstruct 12 miles of the Sarda 
Main Canal to combine the present falls on the 
existing channels into one drop of 59 ft. for 
generating 20,000 K.IV. miuimuin at one power 
station with an installed capacity of 41,000 K.AY. 
The station would, in the first instance, be linked 
with the Ganges Canal Hydro-thermal system in 
which it will inject 10,000 K.W. Transmission 
lines will also be run into Pilibhit, Bareilly, 
Naini Tal, Shahjahanpur and Kheri districts 
where energy will he made available for domestic 
agricultural and industrial purposes. Investi- 
gations with regard to this scheme have been 
completed and construction work will start 
after the rains of 1945. It is anticipated that 
power from this power station will be available 
for consumption by 1949. 

Nayar Dam Project : It is proposed to im- 
pound 1.4 million acre feet gross in the valley 
of the Nayar, a tributary of the Gauges 50 miles 
above Hardwar, by building a dam 650 ft. high 
across the gorge in the river near village Marora 
in Garhwal district. 0.8 million acre feet is 
expected to be available annually for irrigation 
draw off. Primary continuous power to the 
extent of 15,000 K.IY. and secondary power 
amounting to 70,000 K.IY. is also proposed to 
be generated at the dam site. Geological 
investigations with regard to rock at dam site 
are to be taken shortly and the project vill 
take some seven years to complete. 

Pihand Dam Project : It is proposed to 
impound 9 million acre feet gross in the Riband 
basin in Singhrauli Pargana, I^Iirzapur district 
by a 264 feet high dam across a gorge near Pipri 
village. Power will be generated by the artificial 
head created by the storage dam at the power 
station situated immediately below it. The 
cipacity of tlie installed plant is expected to be 
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Tlio Irrigation Branch also maintains n 
Bcsearch eectlon whleb deals N\ith jiroblenn of 
llottlni; water, pUlluf' troubles, Fcourlnt; action 
below pticea works channel losses. niCKlel 
cxpcrlmcTils of existing; and jiroposcd Canal 
\torlcs, etc. 

Police. 

The PoHco Forco Is administered by nn Inspect- 
or-General, with five Deputy Iiispcctors-Qcneral. 
incUuUnp one Deputy Inspector-General now 
laiown as D. I. G. Headquarters and Hallways, 
and itvo temporary olUccrs and ttvo Assistants 
tot. G. of FoUco, -18 Superintendents lucludlnt; 
one S. V, llalhvays and one additional Superin- 
tendent of Follcc, 41 Assistant Superintendents 
and 7iJ Deputy Superluteudents. There U 
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JMnr.xMor. li rnlfATlo'-d In rirfc ty el** 
ar.d Partly tiy ji>'*M of rr vfAi h*-ald. lb**;'* 
arr dvr TrUvr-IM m. th^ fo*:r r^'d b'rhrr- 

’hb 1 of Aflabal t*!. fpn know. AH/\rh /Mn^Trrd 
an I lb"‘iar»** fUh It;) 1 tb'* nVMi\flr^ f'niv.^r* 
dty o* Ayr% Ih- It** * d v ^ I 

In inj 7 b-Mr~i ^^vz-n uiT.bxn d tt')!! 

tb** l/oUz'd Pr,^*. ln*"r <. AvTa rnl**rdAy 
fonddi fit t*‘ <'!;»* cdl r* >rxo* of wH'^h 
f'jrm''fly a* v>^|*itnl with tb*- All^btl 1 1 rr.Bt*rd'y 
on U i » tt»*rna! Tl eod*%: < ar*" tb' AJfnt 
S nn 1 Sr Jxd.n*-* at Arm. ClAht Church, 

IbA.V* rn I Sxrnt’in Iibtrma CAwnfor*; ; 

f tb* >(«** rnt Coll cb >bf nA; G *• BarHlly O 
|B’.rHIIy;b». Anir^**, VColl''^*-* fb^nkbpur: Tb- 
lulwnnt r.a[put c.dby^ cnt'th** Arm 'Ml-al 
(Vdl Arm; 7b* Annr Mn^-h K.K^C iat 
(‘olDr**. Bakintt; nr. I tl^* ArrJ uharal C‘dl A**. 
(’av.njv^)rj*. Th^rt' are Int» rm.diatz* Colbv''* and 
An^lo.JlIn hutanl M.rh ar I ml Ml'* ?o'bj*Ms 
A’.bbh irtpirp Iriy^ ft>r th'* Hl^rh Sdi^ol and 
lot* mm* Hat examination for:dm"ti*tJ tl* tb* 
Board of in,;h bepnol titvl In^mn>dlat»'‘ IMtica* 
tlon, which pre^^'rlb.**? couro*^*'? for M^h ^chwl anl 
Inter m»^UMe eiluc.atlon, 

Tlp^re are 40 (lovernnwrit Hlch schools for 
boys and l^lfor ttlrh ami ^ Government Inter- 
inedkatc Colle/e? for bo>H and on^* for plrl-; 
the reiinlrdiT are under prhatz,* nuxui;ement 
and are aided by Government, 

Tip* Balpdla Thobiim Colleire and the M.ahlb 
Vhlynhya Colbb^ent Lurknmv, and the Women’s 
CollVtre at Allj:arh. Impart Cnivcrvlty education 
to Jmllan The Ibi-ant Col!e;:e for AVonicn 

at Bcinrcs.jhe Gokuldas HImlu Girl?* Inter- 
medbate College, Aforadabad. lUlika Vidynlaya 
Interiimliate Collccre, Carnipon*, Crosthw-aite 
Girls* Intcrmcdiiite College, Allahabad, Kashu* 
until Girls* Intormcdlatc Collw, Mccrut, Prem 
VIdyalnya GlrD* IntoriiuHllatc Colleirc. Dayal- 
hnpii, Agra, Kammat Hussain Girls* Inter- 
mctllato College, Lucknow, Alaluidcvl 
Patlishala, Dehra Dun, Ktdiorl Itaman Girls 
Inter College, Aluttni, Xika Bam Girls* Inter- 
nnxllatc College, Aligarh, Seksarla Theosoplilcal 
Girls* College. Sltapur and Dwarka l*nisaa 
Girls* IntcriiKxliatc College, Allahabad, teach 
upto the Intermediate stage. In nddltfon 
to these there arc Iligh School?, Englbdi Middle 
and Hindustan! Louver Ariddlo Schools and 
Primary school'^ throughout the proxincefor tiie 
education of ladlau girls. The St. George Inter 
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College, Mussoorie, the St. Joseph's College, 
Naini Tal. Sherwood Inter College, Nainl Tal 
and La Martiiuere College, Lucknow, are well 
known institutions for European and 
Anglo-Indian children in the province which 
teach upto the Intermediate stage. All Saints* 
Diocesan College, Kaini Tal has a Teacher's 
Training Department for Women teachers and 
also a Cambridge Higher Certificate Class, 
Besides these, there are many excellent educa- 
tional institutions for European boys and girls 
both in the hills and plains which are attended’ 
by students from all over India. Government 
maintain Training Colleges for male teachers in 
Lucknow, Allahabad and Agra, and a Training 
Department is attached to the Lucknow Chris- 
tian College. There are Training Departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University. Government 
also maintains a Training College for Women 
Teachers at Allahabad. The Allahabad 
University has started a course leading to the 
M.Ed. degree but this is confined to those who 
have already obtained the diploma of L.T. or 
B.T. elsewhere. 

There is a Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu University 
where four years* courses of training are 
provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects. This is the only university in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects is 
available. There is a Technical Institute known 
as the Harcoiurt Butler Technological Institute 
and a Central Textile Institute at Caumpore; 
a school of Art and Crafts at Lucknow; three 
Government Technical Institutes at Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Jliansi respectively ; one Poly- 
technic Institute at Srinagar (Garhwal) ; five 
carpentry schools, one knowm as Central Wood 
Working Institute, Bareilly ; others are at 
Allahabad, Eyzabad, Kaini Tal and Delua Dun ; 
six weaving schools, one known as Central 
Weaving Institute at Benares, others at Man 
(Azamgarh), Eairabad (Sitapur), Amroha (Mora- 
dabad), Muzzaffarnagar, and Bulandshahr and 
one Metal Working School at Aligarh ; two 
Leather Working Schools at Cawnpore and 
]\reerut, one Tanning School at Eatehpur; and 
one Brasswarc School at Benares known as 
Batuk Prasad Khatri Industrial Institute. 
There is also a Technical College and Leather 
Working School at Daj'alhagh, Agra. 

There is a Government Engineering College 
at Koorkee known as Thomason College and a 
school of Arts and Crafts in Lucloiow. There 
arc two Civil Engineering Schools At Lucknow. 
At the Benares Hindu University there is a five 
years* course in Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering, 

There is an Agricultural College at Camipore 
and tlnee Acricultural Schools at Gorakhpur, 
Bulandshalir “and Ghazipur. There is also a 
non-govemment Agricultural Institute at Alla- 
habad and a non-government degree college in 
Agriculture at Agra and Lakhaoti (District 
Bulandshalir) and an Intermediate College in 
Agriculture at Baraut (District Meerut). 

Education in Law is given at four residential 
Universities and at the Agra and Meerut Colleges 
and at the Dayanand Anglo-Yedic and Sanatan 

G 


i6i 


Dharama Colleges at Cawnpore, and at the 
I Bareilly College. Instruction in Commerce for 
the B. Com. degree of the Agra University is 
given in the Sanatan Dharama and the D.A.V. 
Colleges at Cavmpore and in the St. John's College 
at A^a, Bareilly College, Bareilly, and Balwant 
Bajput College, Agra, A Commerce Depart- 
ment for the B.Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow Universities. 

The King George’s Medical College, Luclmow, 
wMch is managed by the Lucknow University, 
prepares candidates for the M.B.B.S. and higher 
degrees of the Lucknow University, There is 
also a Government Medical College at Agra 
which is affiliated to the Agra University, There 
is also a college of Ayurveda attached to the 
Benares Hindu University and a college of 
Unani Tib attached to the Muslim University, 
Aligarh. The Board of Indian Medicine, U.P. 
established by Government in 1926, prescribes 
courses and holds examinations for Ayurvedic 
and Unani Colleges affiliated to it. The Takmill- 
ut-Tib College and the state aided Unani Medical 
College at Lucloiow, the Unani IMedical College 
at Allahabad, the Bishikul Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwar, the Biindelkhand Ayurvedic College, 
Jhansi, the Kanya Kubja Ayurvedic College 
and the Mool Cliand Bastogi Trust Ayurvedio 
College, LncknoW, the Darshanand Ayurvedic 
College, Benares, and the Lalit Hari Ayurvedic 
College, Pilibliit, are affiliated to it. 

Public schools for secondary and primary 
Hindustani education are almost entirely main- 
tained or aided by District and municipal boards 
and Hindustani education is administered 
through them and the expenditure of grant-s for 
Hindustani education is in their hands. Govern- 
ment maintains nine normal schools and seven 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
Hindustani teachers. There are also seven 
normal schools and three Central Training 
Schools for PTC for training of women Hindus- 
tani teachers. Each district has a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools who is the Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the district hoard, 
assisted hy several Sub-Deputy Inspectors. 
There are ten Inspectors who supervise both 
Anglo-Hindustani and Hindustani education in 
their divisions. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of an 
Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals who is 
assisted by two Deputy Inspectors- General of 
Civil Hospitals one of whom is specially in 
charge of women’s hospitals and women 
doctors’ Services, one assistant to the 
I.G.C.H. and one Personal Assistant. The 
Deputy Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals 
(Women) is also the Secretary of the Provincial 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Eund. 
A Ci^dl Surgeon is in charge and is responsible 
for the medical work of each district and In a 
few of the larger stations he has an assistant. 
In two stations (Banikliet and Boorkee) Medical 
Officers in military employ hold collateral civil 
charge. There are about 100 Provincial Medical 
Service officers in charge of important dis- 
pensaries and on the reserve list and a large 
number of Provincial subordinate medical 
service officers. Women’s hospitals arc in 
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charse of P.M.S. (VT.) or P.S.Jf.S. (\Y.) Officers. 
Government have also instituted Provincial 
Kiirsing Service and a Sisters* and K'urses* 
Sersdee'* vdiicli are controllcd^^y a Superintendent 
of Kursing Services who work under the I.G.C.H. 
These services have hecn cstahlislied with a . 
view to providiug trained nurses in the ratio of 
one nurse to five beds in district licadquarters 
hospitals, 

A new * P,!M.S. IT wliicli also has a gazetted 
status, has been created. Tliis will p\cntually 
replace the P.S.H.S. Kedical hicent^-dcs 'with 
satisfiictory war service are being appointed 
to it at present and in future only medical 
graduates nill be appointed to tins se^^icc. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
22^ 'King George's Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the newly- constructed 
Hallett Hospital, Cawnpore, the Prince of IVales 
Dispensary and the Ursula Horsman iVTcmorial 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospital, 
Benares, and the Ci%il Hospital at Allahabad (for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians Ii^^ng in 
European style). The Pamsay Hospital for 
Eiuopeans at Kaini Tal is a first-class institution 
and there are also the Dufferin and Women's 
Hospitals at various places for rendering 
medical aid to women. The King George's 
jVTedical College, Lucknow, and the Agra 
Medical College, Agra, are two of the Uest 
equipped colleges, in the country, with a staff of 
highly efficient professors, and the hospitals 
attached to the Colleges are the best equipped 
^ hospitals iu the Province. The Queen Stnry's 
; ^ Hospital for women and children is also attached ' 
to the' King George's Medical College and 
provides clinical material for the instruction of 
students* in miduifery and gjma?cology. At 
Agra this is done at the Lady "Lyall Hospital. 
There are sanatoria for British soldiers in the 
hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium at 
Bhowali in the district of Kaini Tal is an 
up-to-date and well-equipped institution for the 
treatment of European and Indian consump- 
tives. There is also a Government T. B. clinic 
at Allahabad. An up-to-date T.B. Clinic is 
also attached to the King George's la^ospital, 
Lucknow, 

Arrangements have been made for about 175 
Ayurvedic and 50 Hnani dispensaries to work in 
villages, under the charge of qualified Voids 
and Hakims under the Rural Development pro- 
gramme. A compmmder has been engaged to 
assist. Forty-eight Fixed and sixteen Travelling 
allopathic di^^pensaries are also worldng under 
the Kural Development programme at suitable 
places in the country side. The duty of the 
medical officer appointed to the Rural Develop- 
ment Dispen^^arics is not only to provide 
medical aid in villages but also to inculcate 
habits of cleanliness and carry on propaganda 
to ensure i)crsonaI hygiene and health. Govern- 
ment have also appointed one Unani and two 
Ayur^'cdic Inspectors to look to the proper 
working of the indigenous dispensaries. These 
Inspectors work under the Rural Development 
Officer, U.P. 

Tlie aim which has been kept in view in 
opening rural indigenous and allopathic dis- 
pensaries Is to make available medical aid In 
villages situated In the interior of the districts. 


Government also sanction every year grants 
for the treatment of eye diseases at certain 
centres in rural areas. A good number of 
patients suffering from cataract and other 
diseases have received treatment under the 
scheme* 

There were about eighty subsidized dispen- 
saries nnd'thirty subsidized medical practitioners 
working at the end of December 1915. 

Facilities for the training of Indian girls as 
nurses and mldwives have been provided at 
almost all important hospitals in the ProA'ince. 

The Government have established a Hospitals 
Fund to improve Medical facilities. A sum of 
rupees one crore and thirteen lakhs has so far 
been allotted to this fund. Applications for 
grants out of tills fund are considered and sanc- 
tioned by Government from time to time but it 
is iu the main being conserved for post-war 
I developments, when articles of equipment and 
building materials wUl bo mucli clieapcr. 

A sj'stematic campaign has been undertaken 
and large funds allotted to bring the hospitals 
at District Headquarters and the Dufferin 
Hospitals to a direct lovel. 

To tide over the difli cully of getting 
imported drugs a new pharmacopoea of 
indigenous drugs was introduced at hospitals 
and dispensaries and an Indigenous Dnigs 
Factory was started at Agra. The factory is 
making good progress. Arrangements liave 
also been made with the Director General, 
Indian Medical Service, to obtain supplies of 
medical stores from the Medical Stores Depart- 
ment. A Scheme was sanctioned to train 
90 Compounders every year for hospitals 
and dispensaries in the Province and it is iu 
operation now, 

A scheme for the provinciallsation of district 
headquarters hospitals (both men's and women's) 
was started by Government in 1944-45. Twenty- 
tliree men's hospitals and eighteen women’s 
hospitals have so far been taken over under this 
scheme and the remaining hospitals are likely 
to he provincialised during 1946-47. 

The Board of Indian Medicine, XJ.P., esta- 
blished by Government in 1020, advises Govern- 
ment for giving grants-in-nid to Ayurvedic 
and Unani Dispensaries. Tliese aggregate about 
Rs. 50,000 every year. It also conducts Ayur- 
vedic and Unani examinations of students 
studying at its affiliated Ajnirvcdic and Unani 
Colleges and awards diplomas to successful 
candidates. It also maintains a register of 
qualified vaids and liaklms. Government also 
give aid to subsidised Ayurvedic and Unani 
dispensaries and practitioners in rural areas out 
of an allotment of Rs. 42,600. Government's 
object is to render medical aid through a system 
in which villagers have confidence. 

A Blood Bank scheme lias also been started. 
It is getting quite a good response. 

Particular care has been taken in recent years 
to provide X-rays and cold storage ifiants at 
important liospitais at tlio expense of the Pro- 
vincial Government. 
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Statenicni of the Revenue and Exjpendiinre of the Government of the Untied Provinces, 



Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Bbvenxte, 

Estimates, 

Heads of Expenditure. 

Estimates, 


1946-47. 


1946-47. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Trincipal Heads of Revenue. 


Direct Demands on the Revenue, 


IV. — Taxes on Income other 

4,85,85,000 

7. — Land Revenue 

1,36,93,200 

than Corporation tax. 

8. — !^ovincial Excise . . 

' 51,19,100 

VII. — Land Bevenue 


9.^ — Stamps 

3,99,600 

6,03,88,000 

10. — Eorest 

65,74,400 

VIII. — Provinciai Excise 

5,53,78,000 

11. — Registration . . 

12, — Charges on account of Motor 

7,15,600 

IX. — Stamps 

2,13,59,000 

Vehicles Acts 

20,01,200 

X. — Eorest 

1,48,92,400 

13. — Other Taxes and Duties . . 

1,08,700 

XT, — Registration . . 

Xn.— Receipts under Motor 

15,00,000 

Irrigation Revenue AccoiitU. 

Vehicles Acts 

19,95,000 

17. — ^Interest on Irrigation works 



for which Capital Accounts 


XHT. — Other Taxes and 


ate kept . . 

1,35,14,400 

Duties 

1,49,51,000 

18. — Other Revenue expenditure 


financed from ordinary 
Revenues . . 

25,39,100 


Irrigation, Etc. 



XVII. — Works for which Cnpl- I 


Irrigation Capital Account {Met I 



from Revenue), 


tal Accounts are 
kept — 


19 .—Construction of Irrigation 


Receipts 

4,26,20,800 

Works — 

B — Einanced from Ordinary 

1 

Less — 0 r k i n g 


Revenues 

15.20,500 

Expenses 

2,48,63,400 

Debt Services, — 


Xet 

1,77,57,400 

, 22. — Interest on debt and other 

- 

XVIII. — ^Works for which no 


obligations. . 

i —18,01,600 

Capital Accounts are 
kept. . 

1,53,800 

23. — Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt — 


Debt Services. 


(f) Sinking Funds . . 

78,65,700 

XX. — ^Interest 

22,56,900 

{ii) Other Appropriations , . 

7,93,000 



Cu‘i7 Adininistrafion. — 


Civil Ad7ninistraiion, 


25. — General Administration 

77,85,200 

1,69,16,300 

XXr. — Administration of 


27. — Administration of Justice . . 

98,73,500 

%TuBtico 

27,57,100 


XXir. — laila and Convict 

28. — Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

79,86,600 

Settlements 

10,24,700 


XXHI.— Police 

29. — Police 

4,45,24,800 

71,72,600 

36. — Scientific Departments 

51,400 

XXVI, — ^Education . . . . 

19,01,000 

37. — Education 

3,18,49,800 

XXVII.— Medical 

11,78,100 

38. — Medical 

1,33,58,900 

XXVin.— Public Health 

7,90,100 

39. — Public Health 

75,90,200 

XXIX, — Agriculture .. 

56,71,600 

40. — Agricultiwe . . 

1,77,53,700 

XXIXA — ^Rural Development, , 

8,100 

40A. — Rural Development 

19,02,300 

XXX. — Veterinary 

15,27,100^ 

41. — ^I'eterinary .. 

53,49,200 






Hi u.n 1 1 ' Tf . 


( itU n m ij* !. | 

i 

XXXH— .. .. j 

XXXlI.-In'liiHdM -- ..| 

i 

XXXVT.'-MI’^''*tUnro’M H^j ut^j 
nirnu #. 

<'i'u’f UV'(f <-;( Hi-'Vs 

XXXTX,— <'Hn ^ — 

({?) Onllrnry ♦* 

(6) Tfrtt r 'I 

JUn-! Tdii 1 


XMU.— Tr.ni^ftr^ 

Jiiliic l>!h ! I tsr t 

XUV.— lUv'. In p!I of 

puj^'r ;ijir,nt!.tn . , 

XliV,— 5t‘xtt‘nun^ rn’^l rftii*.« 
Sin; 

XT.VI.— MHrc)hn«-n;i 


CoMfn^nfi^'nf c*i I v.V 

f^fir-vri (V/ifrn? It*, i 
Pfot tnrial < 7 iKrr/t*'ir*t*s , — 


XI/J\— Gr.uU''*In*a|.! froin CVn- 


h, — Ml -O'! ini tent II Ad- 

ju-'tinonln In-'* 

tu('rn CVntr.iI nnd 
rnninfial (Jov- 
mjiiunits , . 


K.t t rnorJ i nnn/ /f <v:i s , — 

LT. — 14 xtrAonllnrxry 
jlccclpts .. 

LU-A. — Tnm'^frrs from Hie 
lU'Ycuuc Itoscrvo 

rund 

LTMl.-~Civn Pcfcnco 


|n<,‘ . » 








e5,C7,SOO 


Tol;\l Ilcvcnuo , . CO A 5,02,^00 




Hrtt •*, or j j «-' ut r r. 

1 

1 UK «?. 

( : A / -V '1 « ' f ' 5. 

I 

i 

i; <'• n; 1 H n 

t ' H ! '*f; t 

n *.’« 0* j n * , , , 

ty'iMtt , 

\ 

f 7 % » 1 n 

f 1 /"! 

! lMnr»> 

f Mi; ?r *i: r^ l , 5 

}' ' fi “ *'*1-^’ *i - - 

i 

1 

<\%u VA 

? 

I 

f n t% " tH < % j «"» ! *. ?' 
H) H 

1 . ’ ' iH * < ? r f> I 

H* UnS ifr! 

A 10 .n »4 

1 10 '.-,' <1 
i 

1 T.'-S.'-'l 

.1/, 



1 

! 

J>:! ' 

! F!/'',) 

H — Tr*i 'f r*! to r*.r fr^' 

Tori 

1 

1 

5 S 11 r n n n *: \t I : n A I ! rrrnr. ti*** 

ftn 1 .. 4/ 

1 

r 

[ 1 r* A 

5 r, — and Trlntlr;: 

57 , — ChnThfiJ 

r 

P.\< 3,CCO 

P ci^,KrJifu:fy Itr^, 


C3,^Kxtrflonnr.'vr}" chnr^rfx 

1 1.77, 

tMA.^ — Tr^nHi'r^ to th** lU" venue 
lic-M‘;ve Huud , . , , ] 

cm.— n>il DefiUCt' 


Ci3;’i5:f acccur/i c* fstdi* 
rewuv reetnf’f* 


CS\, — Coa^tnictloa of lTTli:atJoo 
uofk? 

0SC\ — CktvSt-'il outlay on llydrCK 
Kleetrie Y*ork3 

71,— 0.1^1 It.tl outlay onSdicme^f of 
Aurh'itUural Improveiucn^ 
atul llc^c \reh 

SI. — Civil i^orks not met from 
rev^enue 

S5. — rnymenti! of commuted value 
of porvsfons . , , . 

S3A,— I'npit \\ ovitKty on pn>vinei.’.l| 
schemes ol StvUe Trading 

4,44.23,100 

C7.(K»,000 

S,1S,C7.COO 

5.CSA00 

—22,77.500 

Total, CnpUal Accounts ole, . • 

0,40,07,000 


i'iie Untied Province's. 
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Heads oe Bevenbe. 

Budget ■; 
Estimates, ! 

Heads or Expenditbeb. ! 

Budget 

Estimates, 


1946-47. 1 

1 


1946-47. 


Z>eW, Deposit and Eemittance 
"Beads, 

K.— PUBLIC DEBT. 

A. — ^Debt Kaised in 
India. 

1. — Permanent Debt — 

(») Provincial 
Loans bearing 
interest — 

A^ew^Loan 


United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

(li) Loans not bearing 
Interest 

II. — ^Bloating Debt- 

Treasury Bills 
Loans from Imperial 
Bank for financing 
grain purchases 
Other Bloating 
Loans » . 

IXI. — Loans from the Cen- 
tral Government. . 
Loans for post-Avar de- 
velopment schemes 

Total, N . . 

0.— UNFUNDED DEBT. 
State Provident Funds— 

General Pro- /Eopes B^nch . . 
vldent Pund Branch.. 

Indian Civil r Bupee Branch • . 
Service Pro- 

videntFund L Sterling Branch.. 


Indian Civil 1 
Service (Non- 
European , 
Members)! 
P r o Y i d e nt I 
Fund 


Bupee Branch 


Sterling Branch. 


Contributory r Bupee Branch . 
P ro V ident J 

F und Sterling Branch. , 

Other Mia- r Bupee Branch . , 
00 II a n eou B y 
Pro vld enti 

Funds (^Sterling Branch,, 

^ Total, O . . 


Bs. 


70,00,000 


4,00,00,000 


50,00,000 


2,50,00,000 


7,70,00,000 


49,30,000 

2,60,000 

1.93.000 

3.30.000 

54.000 

4.000 

44.000 

9.000 

5.000 

6.000 


8,28,47,000 


VeUi BeposiU and Bemittance 
Beads, 

N.— PUBLIC DEBT. 

A.— Debt Eaised in 

India. 

I. — Permanent Debt — 

(<) Provincial Loans bear- 
ing interest — 

United Provinces En- 
cumbered Estates 
Acts Bonds 
5 per cent. U.P. 
Loan, 1944 

* 3 per cent. United 

Provinces Loan, 
1961-1966.. 

3% U.P. Loan, 1925 
3 per cent. United 
Provinces Loan, 
1958 

3 per cent. United 
Provinces Loan, 1960 
(z'U Loans not bearing interest. 
6 per cent. United Pro- 
vinces Development Loan 

II.— Floating Debt — 

Treasury BlUs 
Loans from the Imperial 
Bank for financing grain 
purchases. . 

Other Floating Loans 

III. — Loans from the Central 
Government — 

Bepayment of Consolidated 
Debt 

Total, N . 

O.— UNFUNDED DEBT, 

State Provident Funds— 

General pro-'f Branch . 
videntFund sterling Branch. 

Indian Civil f Bupee Branch . 
Service Pro-< 

vldent Fund [_ Sterling Branch. 

Indian Civil f Bupee Branch . 
Service (Non- 
European 
Members)*' 

P r o V I d ent 

Fund (^Sterling Branch.. 

Contributory r Bupee Branch .. 
Provide nt4 

Fund Sterling Branch. . 

Other Mis- f Bupee Branch . . 
cellaneousj 
Pro vi dent \ 

Funds b Sterling Branch. . 


lls. 


23,00,000 

2,00,000 

2.68.500 

5.30.500 
3,80,600 

1,000 

4,00,00,000 

60,00*000 

19,16,500 


5,05,87,100 

32,80,000 

4.68.000 
55,000 

1.73.000 
3,000 


21,000 


Total, O 


40,00,000 


V 
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Hkatjc or IlKvrKnj:. 


P.^nnPOSITS AND 
ADVANOD8. 

Drpo.uts Jicarivi; Jntemt, 
llcscrvo 

Dcnrcclntlon Jlcacrvc I'lind Trrlga* 
tion (U.J*.)— 

]icH*rve Fund .. 

DrpOsHitf Not Ile^finQ Jntemt, 

(A) Slnl^lng FimdB — 
Appropriation for Jlccluctlon or 

Avoidance of Debt — 

Sluklnpc Funds — 

Cpcr cent. United Provlncca Tx>an, 
1944, SlnkluR Fund 
8 per cent. United Provlncca Loan, 
1001-00, Sinking Fund (Depre- 
dation) 

8 per cent. United Provinces 

Loan, 1052, Sinking Fund 

(Depreciation) 

3 per cent. United Provinces 

Loan, 1958, Sinking Fund 

(Depredation) 

3 per cent. United I’rovlnces 

Loan, 1900, Sin Icing Fund 

(Dci)rccm(ion) 

3 per cent. United Provinces Loan, 
1052, Sinking Fund (Liquida- 
tion) 

3 per cent. United IVovInrcs Loan, 
1958, Sinking Fund (Liquida- 
tion) 

> per cent. United Provinces 

Loan, 1000, Sinking Fund 

(Depreciation) 

Other Appropriations 
Sinking Fund Investment 

Account — 

5 per cent, U.P. Loan, 1911 . . 

( B) Beservo Funds — 

A — ^Famine Belief Fund — 
Transfers from the Be venue Ac- 
count 

Intereflt Becelpta 

Bccoveries of famine expenditure 
United Provinces Sugarcane 

Compensation Fund 
United I^ovinces Bond Fund . . 
Hospitals Funds . . 

Magn Mela Fund, U.P. . . 
Bevomie Beaerve Fund — 

Transfers from tlio Bevomie 
Accou nt . , 

Interest Beccipts 
Depreciation Besorve Fund — 
Government Press 
Nazul Fund, Lucknow 
Supply Schemes Stabilization 
Fund-— 

Transfer from Bevenue Account 


(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 
Deposits of Local Funds — 

District Funds 

Municipal Funds 
Other Funds 


Budget 

Datlrnatc^, 

1910-17. 

Ba. 


15,11,000 


Hkapb ov DxrK’jpiTuni:. 


Budget 

DsUmate«, 

1910-17. 


2.55.000 
3,03,800 

5.25.000 
3,70,900 

13,53,000 

15,41,200 


40,00,000 

7,93,000 


1,96,200 

20,00,000 

1,70,400 


4,05,000 

10,90,500 

41,500 

1,75,700 


2,83,04,000 

04.11.000 

20.03.000 


IV--Di;rOSIT8 AND 
ADVANCK8. 

Vepontr Ikarljig InUrcfU 
Bc’w'rvfj Fund*! — 

Depreciation Beservo Fund — 

Irrigation 

DepOiUt Not IdfarinQ 

(A) Sinking Funds — 
Appropriation for Bcductlon or 

Avoidance of Debt- 
Sinking Fund^ — 

5% United Provinces Loan, 
191 J, Sinking Fund 
3 per cent. Unluxl Provinces Loan, 
inoi-CO, Sinking Fund (Depre- 
dation) .. 

3 percent. United Provinces Loan, 
1952, Sinking Fund (Depreda- 
tion) 

3 per cent. U.P, Loan, 19G8, 
Sinking Fund (Depredation) 
3 per cent. United Province? 

Loan, 1958 Sinking run<l 
{De])recintIon) •• 

3 per cent. United Provinces 

Loan, 1952 (Liquidation) 
Sinking Fund Investment Ac- 
count — 

3 per cent.Unltcd Provinces Loan, 
1952, Sinking Fund (Liquidation) 
3 per cent. U. P. Loan, 195S, 

Sinking Fund (Liquidation).. 
5 per cent. United Provinces 

Loan, 19C0, Sinking Fund 
(Liquidation) 

(B) Bcsora’c Funds — 

A — Famine Belief Fund — Trans- 
fers to the Bovenuo Account, . 
Transfers to General Balances for 

repayment o! Debt 

United Provinces Sugarcane 
Compensation Fund , . 

United Provinces Bond Fund . . 
Hospitals Fund (U.P.) .. 

Sfagh Mela Fund, United Pro- 
vinces 

Bevenue Beserve Fund — 

Transfer to the Bevenue 
Account 

Depredation Beserve Fund — 
Government Press 
Nazul Fund, Lucknow 

(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 
Deposits of Local Funds— 
District Funds . . ' 

Municipal Funds 

Other Funds 

Departmental and Judicial 

Deposits* I 

Civil Deposits—' j 

Bevenue deposits 

Civil Court deposits . • • • i 

Crimipal Court deposits * * i 


f 


Bs. 


4,H3,700 


2,00,000 

2,60,000 

5.25.000 

3.70.000 


13,5.3,000 

15,44,200 

40,00,000 

81,000 

1,25,000 

19.20,600 

1,79,100 


10,200 

2,C0,100 


2,84.60,000 

90,00,000 

18,05,000 


1,20,32,000 
f 1,28,91,000 
6,50,000 
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Heads op Eevendb» 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1946 - 47 . 


Heads op ExPEKDiTtmE. 


Budget 

Estimates, 

194647 . 


(C) Other Deposit Accounts— 
contd^ 


(C) Other Deposit Accounts — 
contd. 


Eb, 


VtpaTtmcnialandJudicial'Deposiii, 
Civil Deposits— 

Eevenue deposits 
dvil Court, depofits 
diminal Cdurt deposits 
Personal deposits 

Eorest deposits 

Public Works deposits 
Trust Interest Funds . . 
Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund. . 
Deposits for vrork done for pub- 
lic bodies or Individuals 
Unclaimed deposits In the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund . , 
Deposits of fees received by 
Government servants for i 
work done for private bodies 
His Excellency the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund 
Stores Purchase Deposits 
Indian Eed Cross Society De- 
posits., 

St, Dunston's Home for blind 
Soldiers 

Interest received on account 
of deposits with Central 
Government , . 

Transfers from Famine Belief 
Fund for repayment of debt. , 

OlhtT Accottnte, 

SubventloDB from Central Eoad 

Fund 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Eural Areas— 
Agricultural Schemes , . 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Eural Areas — 
Woollen Industry 
D^oslt account of the grant made 
hy the Indian Central Cotton 

Committee 

Deposit account of grant made by 
the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Itescarch . . 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 
de%'elopment of hand-loom In- 
dustry 

Deposit account of grants froin 
Sugar Excise Fund 


1 . 41 . 42.000 

1 . 42 . 09.000 

7 . 44.000 

5 . 29 . 67.000 

10 . 76.000 

64 . 32.000 

7 . 47.000 

10,000 

0 , 57,000 


22,000 


4 , 72,000 

3,000 


2 . 46.000 

1 . 25.000 

10 , 28,900 


21,600 

30,600 

2 , 35,200 

93.200 

1 , 93,300 


Personal deposits 

Forest deposits , . . . . . 

Publio Works deposits 

Trust Interest Funds . • 

Deposits of Cotton Cess Fund . . 
Deposits for work done for 
public bodies or individuals , . 

I Unclaimed deposits in the Gene- 
ral Provident Fund . . 
Deposit of fees received by 
Government eervants for 
work done for private bodies. 
His Excellency the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund , . 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund 

Stores Purchase Deposits. . 

Indian Eed Cross Society Deposits 
St. Dimston’s Home for blind 
Soldiers 

Deposits of interest realized on Co- 
llective subscriptions transferred 
to the Central Government . . 

Other Accounts, 

Subventions from Central Eoad 
Fund 

Deposit account of grants for 
Economic Development and Im- 
provement of Eural Areas— 
Agricultural Schemes . . 

Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for 
Economic Development and 
Improvement of Eural Areas— 
Woollen Industry 

Deposit account of the grant made 
by the Indian Central Cotton 

Committee^ 

Deposit account of grant made bv 
the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Eesearch 
Deposit account of grants from 
the Central Government for the 
development of hand-loom In- 
dustries 

Deposit account of grants from 
Sugar Excise Fund 


Advances not bearing interest — 
Advances Eepayable . . 

Permanent Advances . » . . 

Account with the^ Government 

of Burma 

Account with the Eeserve Bank, . 


81 , 67,000 

6,000 


63,000 


Advances not hearing interest — 
Advances Eepayable 
Permanent Advances 
Account with the Government of 

Burma 

Account with the Eeserve Bank, , 


4 , 85 , 00,000 

9 . 24.000 
45 , 77,000 

7 . 47.000 

10,000 

6 . 41.000 


22,000 


3 , 74,000 

3,000 


2 , 45,000 

10 , 28,900 


21,600 

39,600 


2 , 35,200 


1 . 48.000 
1 , 93,300 

86 , 71,000 

7 . 63.000 

* 52,000 
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UuAPB or JIi:vi:kui:. 

Budget 

Entimatei, 

1010-47. 

Other Accounts — contd. 
Snfli)cn80 — 

Suflpomjo Account 

Cheques mul 

Dopartmcntnl and elmllur Ac- 
counts — 

Civil Dopartraental Balnnecs 
Mlscollnncous— 

Govonimont Account 

lU. 

8,00,01,000 

1,18,07,000 

0,81,000 

in,no,noo 

Total, 1\ 

20,30,88,700 

K, LOANS AND ADVAXOLS 
BY rilOVIKOIAL 
GOVKKNAtBNT. 


Jjoans to Alunicipaliticsi, etc. 


Loans to Municipalities . . 

Loans to District and other Local 
Fund Committees 

Loans to landholdora and other 

notabilities 

Advances to Cultivators . . 
Advances under Special Laws — 
Advances under the lUindelklmnd 
Enoumbered Estate Act 
, United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act Bonds 

MificcllancouB Loans and Advances 

0,00,000 

3,75,000 

17,30,000 

0,00 

17,00,000 
45, OIK) 

Iioa?is to Goi\:rtimcnt Scrvaiits, 


House building advances 

Advances lor purchase of motor 

cars 

Advances for purchase of other 
conveyances 

Passage advances 

Other advances 

1 10,000 

30,000 

7,000 

400 

Total, B. 

47,08,000 

S, Itemiilauccs. 


Bcmlttanccs within India — 

P, W. Kemlttnnccs 

Other Local Kcmlttancca and 
Adjustments 

7, 10,00,000 

40,77,00,000 

Bomittanccs by Bills 

Adjusting account between the 
Central and Provincial Qovern- 
mentfi 

• . . . 

Inter -Provincial Suspense Account 

.... 

Total, S. 

54,17,00,000 

Total, Debt and Deposit Hoads, 
etc. 

89,30,33,700 

Total Uccclpta 

1,18,45,85,900 

Opening Balance 

2,40,88,222 

Grand Total 

1,20,95.10,122 


JlrAPB 0 ? Exn:?»r/iTt;an. 

Budget 

I^^tlmate'*. 


IOJO'47, 

Ot/trr Accountf^coiM, 

JIS. 

SunpenBe — 

Sujiponso Account . , 

1,99,95,000 

fheqnr^ and Bllh 

Dcpartnuntal and similar Ac-i 

1,10,90,000 

rounts — 1 

Civil Departmental Balances .. 

42,08,000 

MLcellancous — 


Government Account 

" 

Totnl,!’. 

37,94,71,400 

K, LOAKS AND ABVAKOnS 


IJV rKOVlNCIAI, 


GOYDUNMENX, 


I.oans to MunicipaliKes, cfc,— 


liOans to Mtinlrlpalltlcs . . 

T/Oans to District and other I/5cal 

87,79,000 

Fund Committees 

Loans to landholders and other 

1,52.200 

notabllllles 

• • • . 

Advancers to Cultivators 

47,23,800 

Advances under Special Laws , . 
United Provinces Encumbered 

.... 

Estates Act Bonds 

70,00,000 

Mi^^ccllancousIiOans and Advanccp 

54,22.000 

Loans to Govcrnmcjit Servantt, 


House building advances 

Advances lor purchaso of motor 

20,000 

cars 

3:..ooo 

Advances lor purclinso of other 

conveyances 

10,000 

Pattsago advances 

1,000 

Other advances 

500 

Total, B. 

2,61,43,500 

iS. Itemxttanees, 


Bcmittancea within India— 

P. W. Bcmittanccs 

Other Local Bcmittanccs and 

7,40,00,000 

40,77,00,000 

Adjustments 

Bemittances by Bills 

. • • • 

Beservo Bk. of India Bomittance 
Adjusting account between the 

« • . . 

Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

• • . . 

Adjusting accounts with Blys. . . 

.... 

Intor-Provinclal Suspense Account 

.... 

Total, S. 

64,17,00,000 

Total, Debt and Deposit Heads, 
etc 

80,10,02,000 

Total Diabiirsementa . # 

1,10,06,00,800 

Closing Balance 

1,80,12,322 

Grand Total •• 

1,20,95,10,122 
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Administration. 


Governor . — ^Eis Excellency Six Francis Verner 
Wylie, K.o.s.i,, c.i,r., i.e.s. 

Staff of His Exoeilbnot the Goteknor. 

jSfc'crctari/ to the Governor. — X. D. Fandit, i.c.s. 

Military Secretary. — Lt.-CoL J. Snij^th, o.H.E. 
(Also Secy., Provl. Sailors’, Soldiers* and 
Airmens’ Board), 

Aidcr^-de-Camp. — Capt. K. P. Davis and CapL 
V, Wylie.^ 

Secretary,^ il/i7itar^ Secretary's Office 
a7id Proii. Sailors*, Soldiers* and Airmen*s 
Board Office.--G. W, G. Jones. * I.S.O. 

iStrpcrintendcnf, Office of Secretary to the Governor 
—P. W. Elliott. 

CODKCIL OF MIOTSTERS. 

Tlie Hon’ble Pandit Gonnd Ballabh Pant, 
3.X., B.ii,, Premier and Minister for Home 
AfTairs and Food. (Appointed April 1, 19:10). 

The Hon’blc Mr. Baft Ahmed Hidwai, Minister 
for Revenue, Jails and Police. (Appointed 
April 1, 1946). 

The Hon’We Dr. Hailash Nath Hatju, ir.A,, 1 
nn.B., Minister for Justice, Agriculture. Indus- 
tries and Labour. (Appoint cdj. April 1, 1946). 


The Hon’ble Mis. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister for Local Self-Government and Health. 
(Appointed April 1, 1946). 

The Hon’ble Hafiz M:iihamniad Ibraliim, B.A., 
LL.B., Minister for Communications, Irrigation 
and Forests. (Appointed April 1, 1046). 

Tlie Hon’ble Sri Sampurnanand, B.Sc., Minister 
for Education and Finance. (Appointed 
April 1, 1946). 

Mohammad Wasim, Bar-at-Law, Advocate- 
General. (Appointed August 1, 1940). 

U. P. PuBLio Service Commissiok, 
Chairman. 

Khan Bahadur Muhd. Abdul Aziz, o.i.B. 
Members. 

Rai Bahadur Pt, Tika Ram Misra and 
Satish Chandra Chatterji, m.a. 

Secretary. 

All Ameer, ir.A., LL.b., p.e.s., Allahabad, April 
20, 1942. 

Assistant Secretary: 

Gorakh Prasad Sinha, B.A., Allahabad, August 
9, 1942. 

Superintendent. 

Ram Karesh Lai, H.A., ll.b., Allahabad, August 
9, 1942. 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 

SECRETARIES. 

. . Chief Secretary (Offg.). 

. . Finance Secretary. 

, . Revenue Secretary. 

.. Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Health. 
. , Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer. 

, . Secretary, Education. 

. . Secretary, Public AVorks and Forest Depts. 

, . Secretary, Home Department. 

.. War Production Commissioner, XT. P., and ex-officIo 
Secy, to Govt., Industries and Excise Depts. (Ty.). 

. . Agriculture (Tempy.). 

.. Secretary, Information and Rural Development Depts. 
(Tempj’.). 

. . Secretary, Rationing and Ci\dl Supplies Depts. (Tempy.). 
. , Secy., Dept, of Economics and Statistics and Economic 
Adviser toIGovt. (Tempy.). 

DEPUTY SECRETARIES. 

. . Appointment Department. 

. , General Administiation Deptt. (TempJ^). 

. . Finance Branch. 

. . Supply Finance (Tempy.), 

. . Revenue Branch (Tempy.), 

. . Local Self-Government and Public Health Branch (Tv ). 
Public Works and Forest Depts. (Tempv ) * * 

Agriculture Dept. (Tempy.). 

Judicial Branch. 

Home Deptt. (Temp 3 \). 

Berts, of EcononJes" and Statistics and Statistician to 
Govcrnnient, U.P. (Tempy.). 


H, J. Frampton, c.i.e., m.c., i.o.s. 

L. P, Hancox, C.I.E., O.b.e,, i.o.s. 

B. N. Jha, I.o.s. 

P. AT, Radice, I.O.S 

S. B. Chnndiramani, i.o.s. 

A. N. Sapru, i.c.s, 

Hafazat Hussain, I.C.S. , . 

R. Dayal, i.r.s 

T. Sivaminathan, at.b.e., i.c.s. . . 

K. B, Bhatia, I.O.S 

Jaikaran Nath Ugra, m.a. 

G. A. Haig, I.o.s. 

S, K. Rudra, M.A. 

C. A. Herbert, i.c.s 

C. AT. Longman, m.b.e 

Iv. L. Mehta, i.o.s. 

' A. N. Jlin, I.C.S 

Zahurul Hasan, B.sc 

Muhammad Azizullah, b.a,, 

Krishna Narayan Kathpalia, l.s.E. 

Rai Bahadur A7nod Chaud Sharmn, M.A. 

Shri Gopal Singh, M.A., ll.b. (Ex-Ofiicio) 

A. R. Sinclair-Day 

J. K. Pandc, m.a. 

Khan ^ Sahib Muhamnind Mujtaba 
Slddiqi, B.sc., LL.B, . . , . . , Dept, of Civil Supplies (Cereals) (Tempv ) 

^ ^ UNDER SECRETARY. 

P. H. F. Dodd, I.C.S. . . , . . . Civil Supplies Dept. (Tempv.). 

Rizwan-ul-Hasnn, M.Sc ACTiculture Department. ' 

•• •' Information Department (Tempy.). 

^miat Kamil Qldwai, b.a Information Dept. (Tempv ) 

D. D. :Mnthur, T.D., r.E. (Denmark) (ex- 

Educntion Dept. (Tempy.) and Scev., CouncU of Physical 

T 1 .r-. . Culture, U.P. 

Jngbans lushore Tandon, b.a., li,b. 

(Ex-OJficio) Judicial Civil Dept. (Tempy.). 
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The United Provinces. 


I,A^v orjici.its 'JO COM 

S, n. ( hnmliranunl, I f ^ I im tnl r ‘tK» r Jn H it < "'if., 

Shn Oopil blru'h, M n 11 l>rt * ru? tiA €x^f*<o l>^tui7 

hi(U U^r}, JjyHf U\ 

.TnfjiMiH Ki^'hoi*' 'Jinwlon, ji \ , ir 11 . 

^•ofltcw .. .. . .. A*- M. rnlr ifi* * f rnt ;t'rl ^ 

,hMilfIrtl,(t\ll fM' . 


orj K Lllh OK hVy.i fvM. I>UTV. 

IliU .'>alHb ulli I Kniit, n \ . A rlMjUur^ 1) f t in ifuu !|»i mUi U f ft ^ 

ft < tn n nt of t( t ,\\) 1 f U-') ‘ft r f I * f . ; 


J'ir \ rank \\ nro, 0 ! i ,1 I ( % , 1 % 

jl ^ Marvb-'']nU)!, t v i , t n , 1 i . 

llh ijzwnn salnv , o IM , I t ^ 

J. J). JkinK»<, 1 1 

hlirl Pnt, M V , II ir 


(Um U (M I fCI 

]>tr. ti* Anhi *il H* t' f’ t • > 

i onniii ] >n r f j*' lu.i U ii $ 5'*)% 

(Jnnj>> ) 

. I)jr*aor of (itll I I*. (I* inf } 

. J>\. ( onnn! ion r it)r * ar I c. II ' *'1 p’ s 

V 1‘. { O nip\ ) 

. M ft ( onuni jon r fjr riM^n'r'^ a* I t, 

l.lk{lann.). 


Jvlnn Ifnliulur Jlnliin in fWlAi-li Q itlrk 

n \ 

Jfm Jiihndur VJriiHlra Mkrun In 
n ... 

It. 11. SaloMuj , 0 n I , I c ** 

It. M. baiur, M in , I 

Ital b ililb blirl llniu binpli 

Oalal bin^li Chowdlinrj 
IJiblnn tiniul ]Matliur, M in , n \ * l iw 
R A. . 

Itajihubir S iran On*', M \., lini 


I) >. DInttor of bMppl> ir I KuMonlrn I»* ) 

IU.l)ir< tor of ^nppl an 1 It^^U jnln:r. T I*. ( 1» mn.) 
jtt..»oinl Oir<"i lor of U< Ul n nt anllnii!»}n 
\ W {h iMi)\ > 

J) \. Uinofor t>t Jtr^otMAmnt nn I n n\ T.V. 

) 

3Vo\I AIarf<tln4 (I<v>l firaln.-) (I»np>*)> 

attoliMl to the (i\il suppU' ^ J> j)t 
l)>.l*fo\l ?ilkt4. Olkc* r (I 00 I Grains) ( 1 rrmn ) 

Pan 1 Nation d b OiTIt^'r ( U njp\.). 

l*ro\I 1 uul At iini-lllon OUlrLT, Poit-U ar Ito ifl-^ ‘'lil in^, 

atlarluU to tin Dipt (Ump>.) 


DiLLTkXAM‘Govi iiNors or Till. Noriii- 

'SMSTI I.N rjsO\lbCI3. 

Sir 0. T. Metcalfe, Bart., 0.0, n . , . . 1S3C 

The KIght Hon. the Governor-General ISoS 
in the North-Western Brov luces (Lord 
Auckland) 

T. C. llobortson .. .. .. 1$10 

aiic night Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the Korlh-W extern Provinces (Lord 
Klicnborough). 

Sir G. U. Clerk, K an 

James Thomson. Died at Barelllj . . 1843 

A. W. Bogbio, In charge . . . • . 1863 

J. B. Colvin Died at Agra .. 1853 

L A. Iteade In charge ,. .. 1S57 

Colonel H. Fraser, c n , Chief Commla- 1857 
sloner, N,-W. Provinces. 

The lUght Hon’blo the Governor-General 1858 
ttdmlnlsterlng the N,- W. Prov luces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir O, F. Fdmonstono .. .. .. 1850 

II. Money, In charge , , . , . . 1803 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1803 

Sir William Muir, K.c s.l ISGS 

Sir John Strachey, K 0 8 I. . . . , 1871 

Sir George Couper, Bart., on 1870 


LinuTKNANi-GovnRitoiis or Tiir Noiitii- 
Westfun Provinois am) Ciiirr Covimis- 

SIONERS OF Ouini. 

sir George Couper, Bart., 0 n , K.o s,T. . . 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, k.c n. ,, 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.o M a., ai.K. . . 1887 

Sir Ohas. H. T. Crosthvvaite, K.o b.i. . . 1892 

Alan Cadell (OJficiaixng) . . . . . . 1895 


|SIr Antony P, ^facDonnell, K.c«^ I (^j) .. 18 o*i 

I Sir J. J. D. Ba Touch«, K c.«; 1 1 001 

‘(n) Afleruards (by creation) Baron MacI)onr<^n. 
LinuTr*uM-Gonp.*ior.? op the Umttd 
p^ovl^crs op Aora amd Oudii. 

Sir J. J. D. La loucht*, k c *^.1 1002 

Sir J. P. Henttt, K c i.. c i.r 1007 

L. A. S. Porter, C « i. {Oj],c\ahng) . . 1012 

Sir J. S. ^^^vton, K c i i. [afterguards (by 1012 

creation) Baron Meston). 

Sir JIarconrt Butler, K 0 i , c i.r . . 1018 

GOYEPNOrS OF THE TMTI H PrOVlNCE^^. 
sir Harcourt Butler. K c s.l , c I E, .. 1020 

Sir William Marrb, K c.l F 1 021 

Sir Samuel Perrj* O’Donnell, K.CT.l., 1020 
C 8 1 {OjfiCxaUng) 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman, K.c s r , c I.r. 192S 
Died at Nalnl Tal 

Afajor Nav\ab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1028 
Khan of Chhatarl, K 0 s i , k C I r , 
vr n r , II T). In charge 

Sir JTalcolm ITalloy, o 0 8.1.. n.c.l r. . . 1 028 
sir George Bancroft Lambert, K.O.s.i. 1030 

mo )- 

Sir Malcolm Holley, g.c s L. g c r f. . . 1031 
Major Nawab Sir Jlnlnmraad Ahmad 1033 
Sa’ld Khan of Chhatarl, K.c s i., K.c.i.r , 

II n r.. LL n. 

Sir Malcolm Halley, 0 0 s I., o c i r. . . 1033 

[afterwards (bj creation) Baron Halley.) 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.cs,T„oir. 1034 
Sir ]MaurIcc Gamier Hallctt, g C l r , 193S 
Kos I., (OOTr;). 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K.o s I , o i F . . 1030 

Sir Maurice Gamier Hallctt, Q 0 1 E , 1039 

SI? Francis Verner, Wylie, K.c.si , O.i.e. 1945 


United Provinces Legislative Assembly ; 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Spealxr : The Hon’ble Shbi Pubushottamdas Tandon, m.a., 

Deputy S2 ) cal '€ r : Vacant. 

Secretary : Pai Saheb K, C. Bhatnagab, m.a. 

The HouTile Shri Govind Ballahh Pant, B.A., LL.b. (BareiUy-cum’Pilibhit-cum-Shahjahanpur- 
cMm- Budaun Giixe^) ; The Hou’ble Ra.fl Ahmad Ridvrai {Unwemitie^ oj AUahabady LticJcnmo and 
Agra ) ; The Hon*ble Dr. Kailas Kath Katjn, m.a., IiL.b. {Allahabad Districty Doaba) ; The Hon’ble 
Mrs. Yijay Lakshmi Pandit (Caivnpore District, North East, General Biiral) ; The Hon*ble Shri 
Sampurnanand, b.sc. {Benares City) ; The Hon’ble Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., ll.b. {GarJnral 
and Bijnor, North West Districts, Mxihammadaxi Bural) ; Chandra Bhanu Gupta {JAichxioxo City); 
Karain Has {*Luchnoiv City ) ; Hr. Jawahar Lai Rohatgi {Cawnpore City) ; Achal Singh, M.c., m.o.b. 
(Agra City ) ; Bhagwan Hin {* Cawnpore City) ; Ram Chand (Sehra) (♦Agra City) ; The Hon'ble 
Slirl Purushottamdas Tandon, m.a., ll.b. {Allahabad City) ; Masuriya Hin {"^Allahabad City) ; 
Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., ll.b., Advocate {Saharanpur -cim-Hardivar-cuni-Dehra Dxni-ciixn-Mxiza^^ar- 
nagar Cities) ; Raghulcul Tilak, M.A., LL.B. {Bi(landshahr’Cnm-M€en(t-cum-Hapnr-cit7n‘Khuraja’Cim- 
Nagma Cities) ; Acharya Jugal Kishore, M.A. (Oxon.) {MnUra-cum~Aligarh-ci(m-Bathras Cities) : 
Atina Ram Gobind Kher, B.A., ll.b., Vakil {Farrulchabad-cmn-Etawah-ctm-Jhaiisi Cities); Ram 
Saran, m.a., ll.b. {Moradabad-cam-Amroha-cnm-Sambhahcum-Chayidausi Cities); Karendra Heva 
Verma {Fyzabad-cum-Bahraicti-cum’Sitapur ; Hipnaraiu Verma {Jaiinpur-cnm-Mirzapnr- 

cuni-Ghazipur-cim-Gorahhpur Cities) ; Mahabir T 5 *agi {Dehra Dim District) ; Phool Singh, B.A., LL.B., 
Vakil {Sharanpnr District, South East) ; Girdhari Lai {*Saharanpiir District, South East) ; Jagan 
Nath Has Chela Hira Has Raudeva {Saharniipur District, North West ) ; Keshav Gupta, b.a., ll.b.. 
Vakil {Mnzaffarnagar District, East) ; Fateh Singh Eana Mukhtar {Muzaffarnagar District, West ) ; 
Charan Singh, M.A., B.Se., ll.b. {Meerut District, South : Vishnu Saran Hublish {Meerut District, 
North) ; Raghuvansh Narayan Singh {Meerut District, East) ; Banarsi Hass {Bulandshahr District, 
North ); Elian Chand Gaiitam {Bulandshahr District, East) : Balbhadra Singh {Bulandshahr District, 
South ; Bhlm Sen {*Bulandshahr District, South West) ; Hheodan Singh {Aligarh District, 
TFcsO ; Malkhan Singh, B.sc., ll.b., {Aligarh District, East) ; Shri Chand Singhal {Aligarh District, 
Centre) ; Krishna Chandra, b.sc. {Muttra District, West) ; Shiva Mangal Singh, b.a., ll.b., Advocate 
{Muttra East and TFesi Districts) ; Ram Chandra Paliwal (Agra District, North East ) ; Ganga Bhar 
(♦Agra District, North East) ; Jagan Prasad Rawat, B.sc., LL.B. {Agra District, South TTcsf) ; Bis- 
hamhhar Hayal (ilfainpari District, North East ); Mijaii Lai {*Mainpuri District, North East ) ; 
Bharat Siuuh {Mauipuri District, South West) ; Babu Ram Varma, Pleader {Etah District, North) ; 
Shrimati Vidyavati Ratliore {Etah District, South) ; Go'vind Sahai {Bijnor District, West) ; I^ub Sing 
(Bijnor District East) ; Hau Hayal Klianna {Moradabad District, East) ; Shankar Hutt Sharma 
{Moradabad District, West ) ; Brij Mohan Lai {Bareilly District, South West) ; Ram ^lurti {Bareilly 
District, North East) : Hamodar Has, Advocate {Shahjahanpur District, East) ; Prem Kishan Khanna 
{Shahjahanpur Hrsfrief, West) ; Raghubir Sabai {Budaim District, East) ; Laklian Has Jatav {*Budaun 
District East) ; Bndhi Singh {Budaun District, TIV 5 O ; Bhagwan Singh {Pilibhit District, South) ; 
Mukand Lai, Vakil {Pilibhit District, North) ; Slirimati Pumima Banerli {Farruhhabad District, 
North) ; Kali Charan Tandon {Farriil'habad District, South) ; Hin Hayal {Etawah District, TTesf) ; 
Hoti Lai Agarwal, m.a., ll.b. {Etaivah District, East) ; Ram Samp Gnpta, M.A. {Catnipore District, 
South) ; Venkatesh Narayan Tivary, m.a., {Caivnpore District, North East) : Ganga Sahai Chauhey 
(Cairnpore District, TTesf) ; Shri Banshgopal, Advocate {Faielipur District, East) ; Sheo Hayal 
XJpadhya {Fatehpur District, TTrsi ) ; Salig Ram Jaiswal {Allahabad District, Jumnapar) ; Lai Bhadur 
Shastri {Allahabad District, Gangapar) ; Raghunath Vinayak Hhulekar, M.A., LL.B., Vakil {Jhansi 
District, South) ; Kunj Behari Lai Shivani {Jhansi District North) ; Cliaturbhuj Sharma, B.A., ll.b., 
Vakil {Jalann District) ; Lotan Ram {Jalaun District*) ; Shripat Sahai {Eamipvr District) ; B. N. 
Verma {Banda District, North) ; Har Prasad Singh, Pleader {Banda District, South) ; Yajna Narayan 
TJpadhyaya, M.A., L.T., ll.b. Kavya Tirth {Benares District, TTc^f); Kamlapati Tewari {BcJiares 
District, East) ; Bijaya Nand {Mirzapur District, North, General Rural) ; Vishwanath Prasad {*Mirza- 
pur District, North) ; Eeshavdeo Malaviya (il/{r^ap»r District, South ) ; Birbal Singh, B.A. {Jaunpvr 
District, TTest) ; Hwarka Prasad Manrya (Jaunpur District, East) ; Sidheshwar Prasad {Ghazipur 
District, East)'; Indradeo Tripathi {Ghazipur District, West); Radha Mohan Rai {Ballia District, 
South) ; Chitto Pandey {Ballia District, North) ; Chandrika Lai, Vakil {Qoralchpur District, South 
TTesf) ; Sinliasan Singh, Advocate {Goralchpur District, South East) ; Achhaibar Singh {Gorakhpur 
District, fPest) ; Ramii Sahai {Gorakhpur District, Centre) ; Sudama Prasad {Gorakhpur District, 
North) ; Shri Purnamasi {* Gorakhpur District, North) ; Ram Hhari Pande {Gorakhpur District, North 
East) ; Ram Shankar Lai {Basti District, South East) ; Ram Kumar Shastri {Basil District, North 
East) ; Kirpa Shankar {Basti District, South) ; TJdaibir Singh {* Basti District, South) ; Radhey 
Shyam Sharma (Ba.sU District, TT^O; Sita Ram Asthana, b.a., ll.b.. Vakil {Azaingarh District, 
ITcsf) ; Gaiadhar Prasad (♦Aranigar7i District, TTr^f) ; Mangal Singh {Azamgarh District, South) ; 
Algu Rai Shastri {Azamgarh District, North East); Shyam Lai Verma {Naini Tal District); Har 
Govind Pant, b.a., ll.b., Advocate (A7mora District) : Khusi Ram {*Ahnora District); Jagmohan 
Singh Negi, b.a., ll.b. {Garhtcal District, South East) ; Kuslila Nand Gairola {Garhical District, 
North ; Tirloki Singh {Lucknow District) ; Vishwambhar Hayal Tripathi, M.A., LL.B., Vakil 
(CTnao District, TPe^t) ; Lila Hhar Asthana (t7?iao District, East); Suraj Prasad Awasthi {Uiiao 
District, South) ; Surendra Bahadur Singh {Rae Bareli District, North East ) ; Hayal Has Bhagat 
{*Rae Bareli District, North East) ; Mangla Prasad {Rac Bareli District, South West); Chheda Lai 
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Gupta, M.A. O^ardoi Vistrictt North ircsO ; HamcHliwar Salmi Blnha {JJnrdoi Dklrici, Soitth Nafi): 
Radha Krishan Agrawal, M,\., Pl/.P. (llanloi Districtf Cotfrc) ; Gopal Karaln (.Vi7r/;)i/r Dklridt 
North Wc 5 t) ; Patagi tal i*Siiapur Diblrid, North ITaO ; .Tagaunalh Prasad uUas Jagan {Sitapnr 
District, East) ; ICanhalya Lai (Sitapur District, South) ; Laimhl Dlmr Minra, H.A., I-L.u., Advocate 
District, South TFcsf) ; Kumvar Klnmh\vaf|t llal atias lllialya Lai, m.a., Ij.a. (Ifon'^A/ 
Advocate {Khcri District, North East) ; Raja Kam Mhra (Epzafjful District, East ) ; Snrhjit Lai Verma 
(Nyzahad District, East) ; Jaipal Singh {*Ft/:ahad District East) ; Ram >Jarc?h Singh {SultaupfUr 
District, East) ; SluUa Prasad Slugh, Vahil (Sultaupur District, ; Ganpat Salmi, .A^lvocate 
(SuUanpur District, Centre) ; ITuUinu Singh, n.A,, LL.h. (Jiahraxch Dhtrict, North) ; Bhagwan Lin 
Misra, Vaidya (Eahraxch Li^trid, iSout/0 ; lial Reharl Tandon {Gond Ljrfnd, HVff) ; Islnvar Saran 
{jGomla District, South) ; Baldco Prasad {Gonda District, North East) ; Ganga Pra«ad {*Onn(la District, 
North East) ; Harish Chandra Bajpai {Partahgarh District, BVa() ; Shyain S\indcr {I^artatigarh District, 
East) ; Asrar Ahinad {Budnnn ) : NUml TJddin (JJudann Disfrirt. East) ; Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Pazl-uT-Rahman Khan, BA., Lh.B. (Sftnfon/fa 7 ipT{r JTJvrtrict); Slraj linsaln, MA., Advocate 

{Pilibhit District) ; Klmn Bahadur Lt, M. Sultan Alam Khan (Farrn/;/m?Jcrd District) ; Kaflsul Hacan, 
MA., Ui.B., Advocate {Etaicali and Cawnporc Districts) ; Hasan Ahmad SImh {Faichpur arid Banda 
Districts) ; Kawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Bar-at-Law {Allahabad District, South-Wal) ; Salim 
Hamid Khan {Jhaiwi, Jalaxin and Uainirpur Districts) ; ^Sfufti Fakhrul Islam {Jaunpur and Allahabad, 
North East Districts) ; Khan Bahadur Mohammad Kazeer {Benares and Mirzapur Hidrid^) ; Moham- 
mad Yaqub {Ohazipur and Ballia Dislricls) ; Muhammad PaToocj, M.sc, {GoTa}:hpnT HWrid, BV^) ; 
Zahirul Hosnain Lari, M.A., Lb.D. {Qorakhimr District, East) ; Knram Hussain {Basil Dkirid, TTcrf) ; 
Mohammand Ismail, Advocate (Basil District, South East) ; Muhammad Ishaq Khan, 3IA-, lb.B., 
Advocate {Basii District, North East) ; Khan Bahfidur Abdul Ghani Ansari {Azamgarh District, 
West) ; Abdul Baql, Vakil {Azamgarh District, East) ; Khteslmm ^ilahmood All {lAichnow and Unao 
Districts) ; Mohammad Shameem, Bar-at-Law {Bac Bareli District) ; Slaharaj Kumar Jlohammad 
Amir Haidar Khan (Sitopur HistricO ; Kawab Syed Aizaz Basiil {Hardoi Hislricl') ; Habibur Bahman 
Khan {Kheri District) ; Faiyaz Ali (Fyzabad District) ; Koslmn Zaman Khan {Gonda District, South 
West) ; Syed Ali Jarrar Jafri {Qonda District, North East) ; llaja Syed Muhammad Sa'adat All Khan 
of Hanpara {Bahraich District, North) ; Maulvi Mahfuzur Bahman (Ba/iraic/i Hfs/ricI, South) ; Khan 
Bahadur Mahboob Husain Khan {Snlfanpur District) ; Khan Bahadur Maulvi Buloiuddin Khan, 
Advocate {Partahgarh District) ; Maulana Jnmaliiddin Abdnlwahab {Bara Banki District) ; Shrimati 
Sajjan Devi ilahanot {Benares City) ; Shrimati Prahnsh Vati Sud (illccrid Hlsfnci, North ) ; Shrimati 
Bevi {Fyzahad District, TFcsl) ; Har Prasad alias Satya Premi {Bari J^nki District, South) : 

^ Ram {Bara Banki District, North) ; Chet Ram (*iJara Banki Dkirict, North')'; S 5 'cd Ashraf Ahmad 
MeeTuUcum'iSapuT<um-Bulandshahr-oum~Khur)a’C\m‘Nagina Cities) ; Mahmud Ali Klian {Dchra 
p - Ci7ics); Abdul Majid (iVIorada&ad-cmn- 

, ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ Advocate {Bareillxpcum’‘PiUbhU Cities) ; 

■■ .'.■■■ ■' iun-cum-Shahjahanpur-cuin-Samhhal Cities) ; 

Syed Zakir Ali {Agra-cim-FarTukhahad-ciini^Etawah Cities) ; A. B. A. Halccm {AUgarh-cnm-Jlaihras- 
cum Muttra Cities) ; Maulana Hasrat Mohani {Cawnporc City) ; Zabur Ahmad, Bar-at-Law {Allahabad* 
cum*Jhansi Cities) ; Haji Mohammad Shalcoor {Bcnarcs*cum*MirzapHr Cities) ; S. M. Rizwan Allah, 
B.sc., LL.B., Advocate (C/mzipur-cum-Jatnipur-cuni-GoyafcJipur Cities); Chaudhri Kaliq-uz-zaman, 
B.A., LL.B., Advocate {Lucknow Cily) /'Sardar Hawazish AU Khan (Fy 2 :a 6 ad-cum-Sitapur-cimi- 
Bahraich Cities) ; Abdul Hameed {Dehra Dun and Saharanpnr East Districts) ; Maulvi Munfalt Ali, 
Advocate {Saharanpnr District, North) ; Zahid Hasan {Saharanpnr District, South West) ; Sahibzada 
Syed Hasan Ali Khan, Rais {Muzaffamagar Disirid, East) ; Kr. Asghar AU Khan {MuzaFamagar 
District, West) ; Lutf AU Khan, Zamindar {Meerut District, East) ; Major Kawab Sir Muliammad 
Jamshed All Khan, i^r.B.E. {Meerut Distrid, West) ; Kumvar Ammar Ahmad Khan (Rtdands/ia/ir 
District, East) ; Muhammad Shokat Ali Khan {Bulandsliahr Histrict, West) ; Khan Bahadur Haji 
Muhammad Obaidur Rahman Khan Sherwani (Aliya rA District) ; Khan Bahadur Shaikh Badruddin, 
0 . B. E. (illutirtt and Agra Districts) ; Nisar Ahmad Shem^anl {Mainpuri and Etah Districts) ; Syed 
Ahmad (i^aini Tal, Almora and Bareilly North Districts) ; Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan 
{Bareilly District East, South and 17651) ; Bashir Ahmad {Bijnor District, South East) ; Latafat Husain 
{Moradahad Hisfrief, North T7egt) ; Sarwat Husain Qazi (ilforailabaii Distrid, North East) ; Haji 
Akhtar'^usain {Moradabad District, South East) ; Begum Mohammad AU {Lucknow City) ; 3e^um 
Abdul Wajid (illoradafiad District, North East) ;A. J. Fanthomc, Advocate {The United Provinces 
Anglo*Indian Constituency) ; R. L. Powell {The United Provinces European (Constituency) ; Captain 
S. R. Pocock, M.c, {The United Provinces European Constituency) ; A. Hharam Bass (The 

United Provinces Indian Christian Constituency) ; E. M. PliilUps, K.B.E. {The Hnited Provinces Indian 
Christian Constituency) ; I. K. Srivastava {The Upper India Chamber of Commerce) ; T. I. Smith 
{The Upper India Chamber of Commerce) ; Kishan Chand Puri {The United Provinces Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Merchants* Chamber of the United Provinces) ; Rai Bahadur Lnla prag Karayan, 
Taluqdar {The British Indian Association of Oiidh) ; Raja Syed Sajid Husain {The British Indian 
Association of Oudh) ; Raja lagannath Bakhsh Singh, Taluqdar {The British Indian Association of 
Oudh) ; Raja Ajit Pratap Singh (The British Indian Association of Oudh ) ; Raja Birendra Shah 
Bahadur (The Agra Province Zamindars* Association, Allahabad); Knnwar Raj^ Kumar Singh 
{The Agra Province Zamindars* Association, Allahabad) ; Hari Har Hath Sliastri {Trade Union 
Constituency); Raja Ram Shastri (Cawnpore Industrial Factory, Labour Constituency); B, K. 
Mukerjee {Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh and Allahabad), 
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Hon'ble Dr. Sir Sita E^vri, m.a«, ll.b„ b.ritt., Eai Bahadur. 

Deputy President, — ^^’'ACANT. 

Secretary , — S. B. Goyil, M.A., lu.b. 

Balj Kath, B.A., UL.B., Advocate {Dehra Dnn-cxm-Saliaranpnr-cim-Mecrut-cum-'Moradahad 
cxm-Aligarh-cum Muttra Cities, Gexieral Urban) ; Bai Amar Kath Agarwal {Agra^cum-Farriikliahad 
cum-Allaliabad Cities, General Urban) ; Bai Bahadur Dr. Brijendra Swarup, bl,d., Advocate (J/iansi- 
exm-Gaxenpore Cities, General Urban) ; Salig Bam Tandon (LiicTcnow-cinn-Shahjalianpur-cinn-BareiUy 
Cities, General Urban); Chandra Bhal {Benares-ciim*Mirzapnr~cum'Goralchpur’Ouni-Fyzabad Cities, 
General Urban) ; Bai Bahadur Lala Matlnu-a Das {Saharanpiir District, General Bural) ; Bala Deep 
Chandra, m.a., II.b, {Muzaffarnagar District, General Biiral) ; Bai Bahadur Chaudlu:! Baghuraj 
Singh (Bnlandshahr District, General Bnral) ; Baksluni Narayan, b.a. (Hons.), (Meerut District, 
General Rural) ; Bala Har Sahai Gupta, B.A, (Moradabad District, General Rural) ; Bala Badhey 
Baman Bai (Budaxin and Bareilly Districts, General Rural) ; Bam Ghulam (FilibMt and Shabgahanpur 
Districts, General Rural) ; Bani Phul Bunwari, ir.B.E. (Dehra Dim and Bijnor Districts, General 
Rural); Bai Bahadur Chaudliri Badan Singh Tewari, m.b.e, (Farrukhabad and Etaioah Districts, 
General Rural) ; Bala Bam Narayan Garg (Caimpore District, General Rural) ; Prasidh Kaiain Anad 
(Allahabad District, General Rural) ; Badri Prasad Bakhar (Fatehpur and Banda Districts, General 
Rxiral); Pandit Beni Madho Tewari (Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun Districts, General Rural); 
Baja Bam (Aligarh District, General Rural) ; Bam Chandra Gupta, B.A., ll.b., Advocate (Muttra 
and Agra Districts, General Rural) ; Bai Bahadur Bala Baghuraj Singh (Mainpuri and Etah Districts, 
General Rural) ; Bala Mohan Bai Sah, M.A., LL.B, (jV'aini Tal,^ Almora and Garhxcal Districts, General 
Rural) ; Bai Bahadur Seth Bedar Nath Bhetan, m.b.e. (Gorakhpur District, General Rural) ; Des 
Baj Narang, m.b.E, (Basti District, General Rural ) ; Parmatma Band Singh (Azamgarh and Ballia 
Districts, General Rural) ; Thakur Har Govind Singh (Jaunpxir and Mirzapur Districts, General 
Rural) ; Professor U. A. Asrani (Benares and Ghazipur Districts, General Rural) ; Baja Barkliandi 
Mahesh Pratap Narayan Singh of Shivagarh Baj (Rae BarelP District, General Rxiral) ; Baja Sri 
Bam (Lucknoxo axid Unao Districts, General Rural) ; Baja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, (Sitapur District, 
General Rxiral) ; Chandra Has (Eardai and Kheri Districts, General Rural) ; Bup Narayan (Fyzahad 
and Bara Banki Districts, General Rural) ; Baja Baghavendra-Pratap Singh (BahraicJi and Gonda 
Districts, General Rural) ; Bai Bajrang Bahadur Singh (Siiltanpur and Partabgarh Districts, General 
Rxiral) ; Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan, B.A. (Dehra Dun-cum'Saharanpur-cum-Meerui-cum-Moradabad- 
cum Bareilly-cinn-Shahjahanpur Cities, Muhammadaxi Urban) ; Muhammad Paiyaz Khan (Aligarh^ 
cum-Mutira-cum~Agra-cum*FaTrukhabad-cum~Jhansi Cities, Muhammadan Urban) ; H. M, Sami 
(Haji) (Allahabad-cum-Caivnpore Cities, Mxihamxnadan Urban) ; Mohamed Ehsanur Bahman Kidwai, 
B.A, (Cantah.), Bar-at-Baw {Lucknow City, Muhamxnadan Urban) ; Muhammad Ghulam Qadir 
(Benares^um-Mirzapur-cum-Gorakhpur-cum'Fyzabad Cities, Muhammadan Urban) ; Khan Sahib 
Syed Ahmad (Dehra Dun, Sharanpur, Muzajfarnagar and Meerut Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
M. Akhtar Muhammad Khan (Bulandshahr District, Mxihammadan Rural) ; Major Nawah Bahadur 
Haji Abdul Sami Khan, Khan Bahadur (Aligarh, Mxitira, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, Farrukhabad 
Etaxcah and Caxcnpore Districts, Mxihammadan Rural) ; Klian Bahadur Shaikli Masooduz-Zaman, Bar- 
at-Baw (Fatehpur, Allahabad, Banda, Bamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaxin Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; 
Khan Sahib Hafiz Ahmad Husain (Bijnor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Garhxcal Districts, Muhammadan 
Rural) ; Waheed Ahmed (Budaun, Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, Naini Tal and Almora Districts, Mxtham- 
madan Rural) ; Khan Saliib Abdul Hamid (Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and Ballia Districts 
Muhammadan Rural) ; Khan Bahadur Haji Alaulvi Muhammad Nisanillah, b.a. (Gorakhpur, Basti 
and Azamgarh Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; Muhashir Husain Kidwai, 3i.A., Bar-at-Baw (Lucknoxo , 
Unao and Rae Rardi Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; Begum Aizaz Basul (Sitapur, axxdHardoi Kheri 
Districts, Muhammadan Rural) ; Chaudhri Akhtar Husain, M.A., LL.B,, Advocate (Fyzabad Gonda, 
Rahraich, Sultanpur and Partabgarh Districts, Muhammadan Rxiral ) ; Izliar Ahmad Faruqi, B.A. 
(Bara Banki District, Muhammadan Rural) ; H. A. Wilkinson (United Provinces, European) ; The 
Hon*ble Dr. Sir Sita Bam, M.A., ll.b., D.Bitt. {Nominated) ; C. St. B. Teyen, c.i.E., o.b.e., t.s.o. 
(Nominated) ; Bady Wazir Hasan (Nominated) ; Baja Sir Maharaj Singh (Nominated) ; Syed All 
Zaheer, Bar-at-Baw (Nominated) ; Munslii Bam Prasad Pamta, B.A., LL.B. (Nominated) : Sumant 
Prasad Jain (Nominated) ; Dr. Murari Bai Bohalgi (iNominoicd). 
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Chief Commissioner’s Provinces 


AJMER-MERWAnA. 

j\Jmcr'Mcrsvnra U an llrltlMi Pro* 

vinco in liajpntana, ami Is adinljii-^tiTt-d bv a 
Chief Commls'.loner* TIk' Provinr** U dhlm tl 
Into the Sub-divi^lonB of Ajmer and ICehrl and 
Bcawar with a tot^l arm of 1!, lOt) rquarc rnllri 
and a population of 5,8^bGP3, At the of 
the Pindar! war Daulat jiao Sclndla, by a treat y, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the dipfrlct to tla* 
British, Sixty “two per cent, of tlie popnlatlorj 
nre supported by aerlciiUure, the Indiedrlal 
population bcInR pririeipally eniplnyc<l In the 
cotton and oU\cr Industries. The prlnclpAl 
crops are maize, millet, Ijarley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Coman>.fm 7 jrr, IT. Jl. Shcvdnsniii, o.n.i:., 

I.C.S., Bar-at-Law. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This 1 9 a Kroiip of Islands lyinj: In the Hay 
of Bcnpal. Port Blair, the cldef ton n Is 780 miles 
from fJalcntta, 740 miles from Jladras and 
300 miles from UaiiRoon. 

The Islands, which were administered by n 
Chief Commissioner, were occu]>ied by the 
Japanese In March 1042. Tliey were eventually! 
reoccupied hy the Allied forces In October 3015. 

The Government of India decided to nbollsii | 
the Andaman Islands as a penal set tie merit In i 
1946 and plans are now bcinK prepared for! 
the development of their resources by settlers. 

The population of the Andamans is 20,000 
and that of the Nicobars 11,000. 

The Capital of Andaman Islands is Port 
Blair. ' 

Chief CommisBW7icr‘Dcsif;natet X, Paterson. 

The Islands are temporarily under military | 
administration of the Allied occupation force. I 
The civil authorities will tape over ns soon as 
order has been restored. 

COORG. 

CoorR is a small Province in Southern India, 
west of the State of Mysore, Area 1,593 square 
miles ; population 108.720. Coorg came under 
the direct protection of tlio British Government 
during the war with Tippu. In Itlay 1S34, 
owing to misgovernment, it was annexed. 
The Province Is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by a Cldef Com- 
missioner, 'svhose headquarters is at Jlcrcara. 
A Begislativo Council consisting of 15 elected 
members and five nominated members was 
created in 1924. Tlie chief wealtli of tlie 
country is agriculture and especially the cultiva- 
tion of coffee. 

Chief Gommissiojiery CoorOt Dewan Bahadur 

K. Chengappa. 

BALUCHISTAN. 

Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Baluchistan Leased and Tribal 
areas with an area of 44,345 square miles 
composed of tracts which have, from time to 
time, been acquired by lease or othenviso 


brought under control and rhrrd direct ly 
under BrUI‘'h ofnerrn; and (3) the 
Indian of Kalit. La<! jbdaand Kharnn 

with an nre.a of 79,5 10 rqnare ml!* Tl)*' 
IVovJnre embraces an area of 131.002 rqnafe 
miles and acror»llng to ttm renuja of 1911 
It cont.ilni 8.57, inlmbltani;*. 

The conntr}*, wlilch h alnicr\t wholly motin- 
tnlnoip, lirs on a great b^It of rang'-’^ ronn*"ctfng 
the Safe*l ICoJi wUlj the hill sy?[tcrn of Hontbrrn 
Ir.'^n. H Ihna forms a w.at^r?h*'d the drain- 
age of which entrrjs the Indin on tlie and 
tlic Arabian Hea on the south whil*' on the 
north and west It rnabe*< Im way to ih^ in!*ind 
lak* *! which form so large a feature of Ccntml 
Asia, Bugged, barrrn, ftin-bunit mountain*, 
rent by idgh r!ia*!ms and nor/'**^, alternate 
with - arid de»?ert‘» and s^ony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But tills H redeemed In jdares by level 
of considerable sire In wlilch Irrigation enables 
much cultivation to l)e carried on and rich 
crops of nl! kinds to be ral^-^d. 

The poUtic.ii connection of tlic Brltlfh 
Government with Baluchi »tan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afkdmn War In 1839 ; 
lit was traversed by Um Array of the Indns 
land was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
I protect the BrltBh lines of communlc.atlon. 
The districts of Kachhl, Quetta and SIa«tnng 
I were h.andcd over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Polltic.al Ofilcers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country. At the clo«oof the I’lrft 
Afghan War, the British withdrew' and these 
distiicts were assigned to the Khan of Kniat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province ns 
It now' exists was Sir Kohert Sandemnn who 
; broke down the clo^'e bonier system and welded 
the Balucb and Brabnl Cldefs Into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1870 Plshln, 
Shorarud, SIbl, Zawnra Valley and ThabCliotlall 
were handed over by Yakub Klmn to tho 
Britisb Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
Sandemnn's strenuous Insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon ^arca 
And Its rainfall Is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 14.72 Inches In a 
year. In the highlands low places receive more 
than 10 Inches and in tho plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 Inches, decreasing In some 
cases to 3. Tho majority of tho indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. Tlie majority of tho Afghan and 
the Baluch, ns a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahnis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of tho 
British, life and property w’ero so insecure that 
tho cultivator was fortunate If ho reaped his 
haTA'est. Tho establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in tlie numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mokran Coast Is famous 
for the quantity and quality of Its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit Is 
extensively grown in the highlands and tho 
export is incroasinE, 





'Education is imparted in public scbools of 
all kinds. There is a distinct desire for edu- 
cation amongst the more enlightened headmen 
round about Quetta and other centres ; but on 
the whole education or the desire of it has made 
little or no advance in the outlying districts. 
Coal is mined at Sharigh and Haniai on the Sind- 
Piahin Eailway and in the Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extracted in the Zhob District near 
Hindubagh. Limestone is quarried in small 
quantities. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor- General, 
Eesidcnt and Chief Commissioner. Next, 
in rank comes the Eevenue Commissioner 
who controls the revenue administration 
and exercises the functions of a High 
Court as Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of tlie aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to i 
these district levies there are ordinariiy three 
Irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal ■ 
Levy Corps, fundamentally the Province is not ' 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from * 
Imperial funds. 

Baluchistan Akency. 

Agent to the Governor General ^Resident and Chief 
Oom7}iissioner itt Baltfchista?ty Lt.-Col. H. M. 
Poulton, c.uj., i.u.s. 

Revciine and. Judicial Com7mssio7iery Lt.-Col. 
C. S Searle, M,c. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Resideiit and Chief Comniissioner^ Captain 
I. S. Chopra, K.B.E. 

Undersecretary to the Age7it to the Governor- 
GencraJy R€side77t aiid Chief Co77imissioncr, 
Khan Bahadur Malik Bashir Ahmed Khan. 
Secretary to the Age7it to the 6over7ior-Oe7iera tin 
the Public WorJes Department, Colonel G. H. 
Vaughan Lee, o.b.e. 

Director of Food Supplies and Dy. Secy., 
Reve7iue, to the Baluchistan Ad7ni7iistralion, 
Capt. H. P. Hall, l.P.s. 

Dy, Director of Food Supplies, Khan Bahadur 
Shah Zaman Khan, i.p.s. 

Political Agent and Deputy Co 7 n 77 iissioner hi 
Quetta-Pishin, D. Y. fell, i.e.s.. 

Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sio7ier ill Quetta-Pishin, T, E. Bogers 
Political Agc7it in Kalat a?id Political Agent in 
charge 0 / the Bolan Pass, Major, T. Hickin- 
botham, o.i.e.,o.b.e, 

Political Agent in Chagai, Capt. R. D. Metcalfe, 
l.P.s. 

Assistant for MeJeran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat, Major O. J. Brown. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Lt.-Col. N. S. Alington, m.O. 
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Assistant Political Agetit and Colonization Officer, 
NasirabadrCapt, W. P. Cranston, i.p.s. 
Political Agent m Loralai, Major Abdur Rahim 
Khan, l.P.s, 

Political Agent in Zhob, G. H. Emerson, i.e.s. 
Chief JliedicaZ Officer and Inspector- General of 
Prisons in Baluchistan, Major H. A, Ledgard, 
LM.S. 

Civil Surgeo7i, Quetta Pishin, Vacant. 

DELHI 

The Capitol of India. 

The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to' Delhi was annoonced at the Delhi 
Durbar on Dccenibei 12, 1911, It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long^s the Government of India 
VN’ere located in 01 e Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year, 
it was also desirable to free the Ben galGovern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential; its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a mean in g» this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and 
breadth of the country.” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King-Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It Is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
I of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn. -General Sir 0. P, Lukis, Mr. H. T. 

I Keeling, A.ii.LO.E., and Major J. C. 

I Robertson, i.M.a., was appointed to consider the 
, comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North the existing 
cit 5 \ Their report, dated 4tb March, 1933, 
st'itedthat “the Committee, after giving full 
; consideration to the various points discussed 
I in the above note,^ is bound to advise the 
j Government of India that no doubt can exist 
1 as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.’* 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 
Town Planning Committee, appointed to advise 
Government, submitted its report in March, 1913, 
with a plan of the lay-out and work w’as begun 
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Special conaldcratlou to tho question whether 


ttieir ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended cacl\ year to 7 months 
and early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay In Delhi 
for half of each year, the now order being Intro- 
duced for trial In 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid-April and bringing it down 
from Simla again In mid-October, The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33, when lletrenchraent 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi In order to extract rent for u longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla, An 
early descent from Simla was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unliealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. 
But various factors, including especially the 
increase in personnel in tho Secretariat and 
consequential congestion of office and residential 
accommodation in Simla, are making the exten- 
sion of the Delhi season unavoidable. The pro- 
vision ol considerable further housing accommo- 
dation both for offices and residences has become 
imperative. The only question is whether this 
should be undertaken both in Dellii and in Simla 
or in Delhi only. Pressed by sharp financial 
stringency, arising partly out of the emergency 
created by the institution of tho Constitutional 
Eeforms, the Government of India appear 
decisively moving in the direction of making 
Delhi an all-tbe-year-round Capital, Certain 
Departments are already now kept In Delhi 
throughout the year. The office personnel of 
others are kept In Dellii tliroughout the year. 

There was in recent years an increase in | 
malaria bearing mosquitoes and consequential 
fever in New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
in 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Dellii were ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewage outfall. The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
Is dealt with in a faim which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary. The Government of 
India after the 1920 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city. Anti-malaria 
operations on a large scale, scientifically directed, 
simultaneously undertaken, the estimate 
of tholr cost being Hs. 14 lakbs. Improvements 
mthe water supply of the new Capital with 
a View tp a larger population being retained 
1 u It during the summer has also been effected 

When the residential buildings in New Delhi 
course of the origmal construction 
or the new city, about to be designed, the 
uovdrnment of Indiii issued orders that they 
® ** weather occupation only.*' 

is? ^ 3'^^® followed. Tlio general principle 
emoodied in the design of the houses was that 
? them to capture as much warmth 

f{ 1 % ® sun as possible. Secretariat, residen- 
tial bungalows and staff quarters are largely 
inappropriate for hot *weather occupation, 

I p^icorations. — ^The Government of India 

^PPto\cd a scheme for the encour- 
agement or Imluu artists by providing faciff 


ties for the decoration of certain buildings 


in New Delhi, The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in tho New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
Individual artists, wore Invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
Cull size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process in siiti. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. lYhen these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently he preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference over reli- 
gion a ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the ^YO^k being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists* submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
world- wdde depression in recent years dried up 
funds, 

All-India War MemoriaL—H. R. S. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. Tho place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes' Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy a 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin In 
February, 1931, in the presence of representatives 
of every unit of the army in India, of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators, 

George V Memorial.—Ifc decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue ^ to His 
Late Majesty, Ring-Emperor George V, in 
Princes' place, the large park-like area ljung 
between the All-India War Memorial and tho 
Purana Qila. The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
some time previously, to erect a white memonal 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
rjcheme had made considerable progress when 
Ills Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
betAveen Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of WiUingdon, The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an Aii- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. L. tne 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to tne 


major scheme and he and Her Excelleno tne 
Countess of WiUingdon opened the eenerai 
subscription list vnth a donation of Rs. o,00u^. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
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The Home Government. 


The Homo Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company Teere originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Becrctary of State 
for India. 'With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either In the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee In respect of the 
government and revenues of India, 

The Secretary of State, 

Until the Act of 1919 came into force, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council had, and exercised, the fullest powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India ^ subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation. The 
' Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were exercised. 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincialLegisIatures and Ministers, while it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi, In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired, No statutory change in the rela- 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, but there was 
a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legislature. 
The Beport of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should he allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretarj^ 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

The Council of India. 

The Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body known as the 
Ooancil of India, which was associated with the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 
powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was charged with the 


conduct of the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India. The Act 
of 1919 established the number of members at 
a minimum of 8 and a maximum of 12, one half 
of whom were required to have served or 
resided in India for at least ten years. Lord 
Morley opened the door of the Council to Indians^ 
and from 1917 the usual number of Indian 
Members was three. 

The India Office, 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office. 
Its staff are recruited through the same source 
and serve on the same conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Offices in London. Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues, except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions, in lieu of a direct contribution, 
amounting to £ 50,000 a year. The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of aboiut 
£115,000 was made to the total cost. The 
basis of the contribution was that Home esti- 
mates should bear the outlay needed for the 
controlling and political functions of the India 
Office; Agency functions being still an^'Indian 
charge. 

The Government of India Act, 1935. 

Substantial changes in the machinery de- 
scribed above have resulted from the Government 
of India Act of 1935. The Secretary of State is 
no longer the final authority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and control depend the Acts 
of the Government of India and all grants, pay- 
ments and charges arising out of the revenues 
of India. The powers of the Executive in India 
now run in the name of the Governor-General 
and the Governor, to whom they flow direct from 
the Crown, and there is no delegation of powers 
through the Secretary of State. In so far as the 
Executive Governments in India function on the 
advice of the Ministers responsible to the new 
Legislatures, the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State to Parliament, and consequently his con- 
trol, is at an end. Where, however, the Governor- 
General or* the Governors are empowered to act 
in their discretion or on their individual judgment, 
they are subject to direction by the Secretary 
of State who remains, in these matters, the 
channel of their responsibility to Parliament. 
During the interim period between the 1st April, 
1937 (the date on which Provincial Autonomy 
came into opefation) and the establishment of 
the Federation, the Secretary of State has power 
to issue directions to the Governor- General In 
, Council, and such directions, if they are with 
respect to the revenues of the Governor General 
in Council, require the concurrence of his Advisers. 
The Council of India ceased to exist from the 
1st April, 1937. Some of its functions, parti- 
cularly in relation to Service matters, have 
passed, however, to a body of Advisers rvith the 
same numerical limits during the interim period, ‘ 
reduced after Federation to a minimum of 3 and 
a maximum of 6. The position of the India 
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The Indian States. 
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rights to be attempted with impunity, we Bball 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1S81 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admini- 
stration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions, On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; but 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India, Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian | 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the Same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. Tlie suzerain also intervenes 
when ^ the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
W£^"s, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
ume states,^ they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government, 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
un^r an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
^^f-hority of their rulers has no existence out- 
Jjde their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents ond 
purposes British subjects. V^ere foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 


must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. The Indian States maintain 
a fixed proportion of Indian States Forces 
units for. co-operation with the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of emergencies, and for 
internal security purposes. These units are, 
generally speaking, organised and armed on 
the lines of regular Indian Army units. In 
addition, many states keep up irregular forces, 
maintained almost on a feudal basis. These 
forces do not possess modem arms and equip- 
ment. Although old and unaltered treaties 
declare that the British Government will have 
no manner of concern with any of a Maharajah s* 
dependants or servants, with respect to whom 
the Maharajah is absolute, logic and public 
oninion have endorsed the principle which Lord 
Canning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“ Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbed 
area, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shah be sufficient 
reason to do so.” Of this necessity the 
Crowm Representative is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Crown Representative Is 
represented by a Resident and in groups 
of states by a Resident, assisted by local 
Political Agents. These Officers form the 
sole channel of communication between the 
Indian States and the Crown Representative 
with the officials of British India and with 
other Indian States. They are expected to 
advise and assist the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
in any administrative or other matters on which 
they may be consulted. 

Not only in preparation for the framing of an 
eventual constitution for the government of the 
whole of India, but also to enstire the enjoyment 
of modern amenities by the subjects of smaller 
States whose rulers do not all have the w'here- 
wlthal to provide such amenities, the Crown 
Representative in April 1943 announced a 
scheme to attach the smaller States to some^ of 
the bigger ones purely for administrative 
purposes. The process of attachment, wliich 
was at first confined to the very small States, 
namely, the non-jurisdictional and the semi- 
jurisdictional ones, w’as in November extended 
to what are called the 3rd and 4th class States. 

Details of the attachment scheme, its repur- 
cussions and sequel in Parliament are discussed 
in detail in the chapter on ” The Chamber of 
Princes.” 
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AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY. 


Indian PrincoB who nro Hon. Aldca-dc-Carnp 
to nis Majesty: — 

lion. Air Vi^c i^Iarshal fho Nawah of Phoiial. 
Hon. Maj.-Gonl. Tlio i^Ialmraja of I’aUala. 
Hon. Maj. Tho IMaliaraja of Downs (Senior 
Branch). 

Hon. Maj. Tlic Maharao Baja of Ihindl. 
Hon. Aides -do- Camp to tlio King {c.\tra) : — 


Hon. Lt.-Qcn, the ^fajmraja of Jammu 
and Knphmir* 

JIoii. fJrnl. Hie I^faharaja of BaHam. 

Hon. A\r Vice ]Manha! Hie MahiraJ.a of 
JovBipur. 

Hon. J.H-Col. th'' Kaw.ab of Palanfmr. 

Hon. Co). Hk Maliaraja Jam SaJi^h of Kawa* 
naiJar. 


HYDERABAD AND BERAR. 


His Exalted Hlglmcss the Kir.nm exercises 
full Bovcrcignty in all Internal affnlra. He 
grants titles and Is tho fountainhead of all 
powerfl retained hy Jilm or delegated to indi- 
viduals or institutions* Before 3910, tho 
Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
directly responsible to the Nbain, vlth AV'^Istant 
Ministers, but an Executive Council was estab- 
lished in that year which now consists of nine 
members. 

The Legislative Council consists of 22 incmhcrs 
of wliom, besides the President and the Vice- 
President, twelve are onielal members one of 
whom is a member of tlie Sarf-c-Klias Mubarak 
and the remaining are appointed in Uio following 
manner: one is selected by the l^algahs; two 
each are selected by the Bar and the .Tagirdais 
respectively and one is nominated to represent 
the interests ol the General Public. Two 
extraordinary members arc nominated by tho 
Government, the nomination being based on 
consideration of special knowledge of the subject 
of legislation. The Council assists in consider- 
ing bills and recommending them for sanction. 

Tho administration is carried on by a regular 
system of Departments on lines similar to 
those followed in British India. By the 
1936 Berar Agreement, the sovereignty of the 
Kizam over Berar was rc-aflirmed, the Berar rent 
was to continue as before, to be paid by tho 
British Government to the Kizam, hut tlic 
administration of Berar was to continue ns before 
as part of the Central Provinces. Tho State 
(apart from Berar) is divided into two divisions, 
Telingana and JNIaliratwara, seventeen dis- 
tricts and 153 taluqas. Local boards arc 
constituted in each district and taluqa. Tlic 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note Issue, 
The rupee, known ns the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116/10/8 to 100. There Is a 
State postal service and stamps for internal 
purposes. 

Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
w'ealthiest of the Indian States, Iiaving a 
revenue in its o\vn currency of about 16 crorcs, 
which is .approximately double that -of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and more than 
double that of any other of the larger States. 
Its finances are in a prosperous condition and 
a total Keservo of 42.40 crores, apart from 
the Paper Currency Beserve of 42.40 crorcs 
has been built up. This consists of separate 
Beserve Funds for Debt Bedemption, Famine 
Belief, Industrial Development, O. S. Currency 
Stabilization, Securities Adjustment, Post-war 
Development, Budget Stabilisation and Deposits. 
The Budget Estimates for the present year 
1865F, (0th October 1945 to 5tli October 1946) , 


show an ordinary revenue of 15^2.1.3 hkln 
and an expenditure of 1519.10 lakln, inclu'ilve 
of large rums srt nnidc for famin'’, inuinano 
and debt redemption. The Pont- war DevHop- 
inml Bc?crvo Is jirlmarily meant for in'*cting 
po<;t-war needs, hut tho Budget IM (mate's for 
1915-46 aI«o provide for a total expenditure 
of 3ls. 27.00 lahlw uhbh Inchidci 10. .*-6 lakhs 
for Educational Scholarnhlp^, ttc., 8.6 1 lakhs 
for nou-rt'curing portion of new Items of ex- 
penditure under ^Icdlral and Public Health 
and Vetorinary Departments and 150 lakhs 
for Hie annual contribution to tbe grant for 
Industrial Bcscarcli I>aboratoo'- The capital 
expend iluro x>rograinino provides for an expendi- 
ture of 221.05 lakli'?, which includes 51.43 lakhs 
for prrlimlnar>' survey of large irrigation projects 
and 29.20 lakhs for rallu'ay construction, 26.79 
laklis for Osmania University buildings, 35.31 
lakhs for Jlilltary buildings, 3.10 lakhs for 
Secretariat buildings, 18.30 laklus for con- 
struction of Bonds, 8. .32 laklis for District Elec- 
tricity Power Schemes, 0.82 lakhs for Paper 
Currency Security Press and 11.50 l.akh^ for 
Educational Department and Jicdlcal Building’^ 
The year opened with a cam'll balance of .503.77 
lakhs which is expected to bo 3CD.SS laklts by 
tlie end of tlio year. 

In addition to the munindent gifts of HD 
Exalted Highness the Klzam and the contrl- 
hut ion of the public and other direct and Indirect 
M’ar expenditure, tlie State has subscribed 
at tho rato of 21 lakhs annually In its own 
currency to the Emplro^s AVar Effort. Tho 
direct and indirect expenditure connected with 
the V’ar from Its commencement amounts to 
8 crorcs. 

Osmania University, whlcli was established 
at Hyderabad by a Cliartcr in 1018, marks a 
new departure in Indian education as it imparts 
instruction In tho Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Muslim Tlicology, Medicine, Engineering 
and Education through the medium of Urdu, 
English being a compulsory language in the 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations and examinations 
leading np to that stage. In addition to the 
University College comprising the FacultlM oi 
Arts, Science, Muslim Tlicology and Law, 
it has a women*? College teaching up Jr.A., 
and K.Sc. Moreover there is a Medical College, 
,an Engineering College and a Training Collcgo 
all imparting education np to higher degree 
standard in their o^^’n lines. Further an A^i- 
cultural and a Vctcrinaiy college are^ ^ ? 

started tlds year. The University also maintains 
six Intermediate Colleges, three in tho Oit3 
of Hyderabad and one each at Anraiigabau, 
Waraugal and Gulburga. Tho total 
of students in tlio colleges of the Umversily 
is 3,952. The annual expenditure is about 
Bs. 25 laklis. 
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Executive Council. — ^His Excellency Sir 
Mirza J\I. Ismail, K.c.l.n., Kt., o.i.e., o.B.e., 
President ; Ifawab Sir Malidi Yar Jung Bahadur, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Extra-ordinary Member and Vice- 
President; ^y. V. Grigson, c.s.i., ji.a,, i.o.s,, 
Perenne and Police Member ; Ka^vab Zain Yar 
Jung Baliadur, Public Worl's Member; Nawah 
Zalieer Yar Jung Bahadur, Postj Ecclesiastical 
and Labour Member ; Nawah Liahat 
Jung Bahadur, ii.o.s., Commerce and Industries 
and Army Member; Nawab Azam Jung 
Bahadur, ?i.A. (Hons.), (Cantab.), B.Sc., 
r.o.s. (Loud.), Education Member ; Baja Bahadur 
S. Aravamudu Iyengar, D.A., n.L., m.b.e., Judi- 
cial and Law 3Icmber ; Nawab Zahid Jung 
Bahadur, C.I.E., Finance Member; Kawab AH 
y'avar Jung Balia diu', b.a. (Oxon.), Medical 
and Conslitutional Affairs Members; Kawab 
Aloin Kawaz Jimg Bahadur, H.c.s., Pe forms 
Member, 

Production and Industry. — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 64.40 per cent of the tatal population. 
The common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
About 58 per cent of the total' area is directly 
administered by the State. The rest consiste 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam called Sarf-e-Khas and the estates 
of the Jagirdar and Paigah nobles. The total 
Land Bevenue is over 3.3 crores. The principal 
food crops are rice, wheat, millets and pulses ; 
the chief money crops are Cotton and Oil seeds. 
Cotton is grown extensively on hlaci cotton 
soil. The total area under Cotton cultivation 
in 1045-46 wns 21,54,917 acres. Hyderabad 
is well known for its Gaorani Cotton. ' It is one 
of the finest indigenous Cotton in India and is 
grown over an area of 600,813 acres. 

Taxation. — Apart from the Land Bevenue, 
the main sources of taxation are Excise and 
Customs. The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year, at 325 lalclis and 175 
lakhs respectively. After these come interest 
on Investments, 161.33 lakhs, Eailwnys 185.58 
lakhs, and Berar Bent 29.17 laldis. The 
Customs Kevdnue is derived from an ad Velorem^ 
duty of not more than 5 per cent, on all imports 
and exports. 

Communication. — The State of Hyderabad 
is in the proud and unique position of having 
within its limits the largest system of raihvay 
in any Indian State and of being the pioneer 
in the field of road transport operated and 
controlled by an Indian Bailway Administration. 

Slate Railway. — 132 miles of broad guage 
line from Bombay to Madras traverse the 
State ; also SO miles of metre gauge of the 
Masulipatam to Mormugao line. At Wadi, 
on the Bombay-Madras line, the broad gauge 
system of H.E.H. the Nizam’s State Bail way 
takes off and running east tlirough Hyderabad 
City and Warangal, reaches the Calcutta - 
Madras lino at Bezwada, a total length of 338 
miles. Erom Kazipet a link to Balharshah 
strikes north, providing the shortest route 
betw'ecn Madras and Delhi. From Secundera- 
bad the metre gauge Godaveri Valley Bailway 
runs north-west for 380 miles to Slanmad 
on the main line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bail way to Calcutta. A metre gauge line runs 
south from Sectmderabad through Mahbubnagar 
to the border and connects with Dronachellam 


on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way. 
Branch lines exist from Purna to Hingoli, 
Parbhani to Purli-Vaijnath, Karepalli to 
Kothagudium, Vikarahad to Bidar and Purli- 
Vaijnath and Jankampet to Bodhan. A branch 
line of 101 miles from Mudkhed to Adilabad 
is under construction. Thus w’ith branch lines, 
there are now 799 miles of broad gauge and 
605 of the metre gauge in the State. The 
Barsi Light Bailw^ay owns a short extension 
of 30 miles from Kurduw’adi on the Bombay- 
Madras line to Lature in the Osmanahad District. 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s State BaUw’ay was worked 
by a Company until April 1930, w’hen it w\as 
purchased by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. 

An innovation worthy of special mention 
was the introduction by H.E.H, the Nizam’s 
State Baihvay in 1940 of broad gauge Diesel 
Bail Cars for 3rd class passengers, ^ These rail 
cars are the first of their kind provided on 
Indian Bailw%ays and the design is unique 
in that they are self propelled and fitted with 
air conditioning equipment, 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s State Bailway also intro- 
duced a further innovation by commencing 
in 1938 the installation of fans in third class 
carriages. 

State Road Transport Services. — The 
State of Hyderabad has given a definite lead 
in India as a result of the comprehensive scheme 
for the co-ordination of Bail and Boad transport 
introduced by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government. 
A small beginning was made in 1932 by operating 
33 vehicles over 284 route miles and at the 
present time H. E. H. the Nizam’s State 
Bailw'ay road motor transport fleet totals 628 
motor vehicles operated under the control of 
the State Bailw^ay Administration namely 
334 passenger buses (operating over 4,449 miles) 
and 243 goods lorries and departmental vehicles. 

The Bail and Boad Transport co-ordination 
in Hyderabad State has eliminated w^asteful 
competition and provided cheaper and better 
means of transport. The State Baihvay Bus 
Services run to scheduled advertised times 
and the advantages of regular time table services 
providing both comfort and realiability have 
been fully realised and appreciated by the 
travelling public. 

In addition to the passenger bus scrvices- 
operated under the control of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s State Bailw^ay Administration, goods 
road transport services have also been intro- 
duced by the State Bailway in a number of 
districts in Hyderabad State. Several out- 
agencies located at important towms and villages 
not served by the Bailway system, have been 
established for the through hooking of goods 
and parcels, the State Bailway lorries operating 
between these out-agencies and the nearest 
railw’ay station. 

Goods collection and delivery services have 
also been introduced at important centres. 
Under these arrangements goods are conveyed 
to and from the railway stations, the State 
Bail way Boad Transport Department lorries 
undertaking the collection and delivery work 
to and from merchants’ premises, cartage areas 
having been defined at each place. This scherao 
enables door to door transport of goods to be 
effected. 
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Road Transport of Foodg rains. — An 
innovation in connection 'with H. E. H. the 
Kizam's State Railway's road transport services 
is the operation of Mobile Goods Lorry Units 
for the road transport of foodgrains. As the 
cartage of foodgrains has in many cases to hcl 
undertaken from remote or isolated places in 
the Districts, these lorries have been formed 
into Mobile Lorry Units, eacli unit consisting 
of 16 vehicles in charge of Unit Foreman aiid 
complete 'with drivers, maintenance staff, 
equipment and tentage and tlicse units move 
from place to place as required in connection 
with the foodgrains transport work. 

Education. — ^In October 1945 (1354F,) the 
total number of Educational Institutions 
excluding University Education was 6,131 


with an enrolment of 4,39,055 pupils. There 
was a fairly largo increase in the number of 
schools and scholars of the Primary stage; 
the increase in the quinquennium being 789 
and 21,010 respectively. 

During the quinquennium 48 Secondary 
schools were established. There was an increase 
of 105 schools for girls (141 Primary, 15 Second- 
ary and 9 Special) and the number of girls 
under instruction increased by 15,004. The 
number of Primary Schools for the Depressed 
Classes at the close of 1354 Fasli (5tb October 
1945), was 150 and the number of pupils in 
these schools was 0,409, wliile the total number 
of children of these classes under instruction 
in all types of schools was 13,552. 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and Korth Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles, includ- 
ing the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 
and a population of 7,328,890 (1941 census), 
of whom 6,012,225 are Hindus. Kannada is 
the language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. The north-eastern 
portion of the country formed part of Asoka's 
Empire in the third century B.C. Mysore then 
came under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. 
From about the third to the eleventh century 
A.D. Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the 
norlh-western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Haicbld. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
Into the hands of Hyder All and then his son, 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patain, the BriMshGovernment restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out In some parts 
of the ooiintry,the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the djmasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 


under conditions and stipulations laid down In 
an Instrument of Transfer. That Ruler brought 
Mysore to a state of great prosperity. He died 
ifi 1894, at tlie early age of 31, and was succeeded 
by His Highness the late Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, G.O.S.L, G.C.E., who was in- 
stalled In 1902. In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of Jlysore, In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity Rs. lOJ lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs. 85 lakhs. 'A further provisional 
remission of Rs. 6*39 lakhs In the subsidy has 
been allowed from 1937-38, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee (Financial), 1932. H. H. 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar died in August 
1940 at the age of B7 and was succeeded by 
H. H. Sir Sri Jaya Chamaraja Wadij^ar Bahadur 
G.o.n., G.O.s.i, who was installed on September 
8, 1940. 

Administration. — Constitutional reforms of 
a far-reaching character were announced In a 
Proclamation of His Highness the Maharaja 
on November 6, 1939. These provide for the 
grant of enlarged powers and privileges for the 
Representative Assembly and Legislative 
Council, the widening of the electorate and the 
appointment of the elected representatives of 
I the people to His Highness’s Executive Council. 

I The 'Representative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council which have been hitherto func- 
tioning under separate Acts now function 
under a consolidated law. The term of both 
the Houses has been increased from tlireo to four 
years. The strength of the Representative 
Assembly is 310. The Assembly is being 
invariably consulted in regard to any legislative 
measure before it is Introduced in the Legislative 
Council The ' Assembly has the 
considering the general principles underlying 
any Bill or any of its provisions and of proposing 
amendments thereto. The powers of the 
Assembly in respect of the budget have hcen 
enlarged by conferring on it the right of passing 
resolutions on any of tlie major heads on the 
budget, provided that such resolutions do not 
have reference to particular grants of appropria* 
tions. Certain heads of expenditure hitherto 
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excluded from discuBsion continue to be so 
excluded except la the case of ** the Military 
Forces of His Highness the Maharaja " where 
discussion is permitted. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from fifty to elxty-elght, forty-four 
places being filled by election. The Council 
ims a non -official President u’ho elected by the 
House, and an elected Deputy President. 

Certain provisions calculated to widen the 
electorate for the Assembly and the Legislative 
Council have also been made. 

An important lefoym designed to enable the 
Legislature more largely to influence the nature 
of the advice and assistance which the Executive 
Council tenders to His Highness, has been the 
selection of tluee non-officials from among the 
elected representatives, In His Highness's 
Executive Council. Such Ministers are eligible 
to hold any portfolio of the Administration. 

The Mysore Army. — ^The total strength 
of the Mysore Army was 4,091, consisting of 
3,404 Combatants and 997 non-Combatants, 
at the end of June 1945. The Combatant | 
strength of the Mysore Lancers was 437, nndi 
that of the Mysore Horse was 113. The strength 
of the Mysore Infantry was 3,041. The expen- 1 
diture under army" amounted to nearly 25 80 
lakhs of rupees. 

The strcngtli of the Mysore State police, 
force is nearly 11,000. ' 

Agriculture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the , 
general system of land tenure is ryoiwari.' 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun -hemp. The Seri- 
cmlbural Industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
The area under mulberry during the year ended 
June 1945 was 71,000 acres. The Department 
of Apiculture is popularising agriculture on 
Bcientific lines by means of demonstrations, 
investigations and experiment. Tliere are 7 
Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Maxthur, Nagonahally, Hunsur, Mandya 
and the coffee experimental station at Bale- 
honnur. A seperate Veterinary and Animal 
Husbandry Department has been organised for 
taking necessary steps for the improvement 
of live-stock. A cattle breeding station has been 
established at Paxvatharay-anakere, near AHam- 
pur in the Kadur District, wdth a sub-station 
at Basur. A Serum Institute has been opened 
at Bangalore for the manufacture of serum and 
virus for inoculation against rinderpest and other 
contagious diseases. There are 89 Veterinary | 
Institutions in the State under the control of| 
the Veterinary Department. I 

Medical Helief. — Tlie improvement of; 
medical relief and sanitation in urban and 
rural areas has also received special attention.! 
The headquarters of every one of the taluks 
in the State Is provided with a hospital and 
there are 40 G dispensaries and medical institu- 
tions. A scheme of subsidising rural 
practitioners has been in pncfice and is working 
succc^sfullv. A veil equipped Ayurvedic and 
Hnanl Hospital has been established in 
Bangalore. 


Among the important' schemes under con- 
sideration are the construction of a general 
Hospital at Thirthahalli, the shifting of the 
Epidemic Diseases Hospital at K. G. F. from 
its present site and the establishment of tuber- 
culosis clinics at the headquarters of districts. 

Water Works and Electricity. — Water-vrorks 
have been established at great cost in 
Mysore and Bangalore. Both these cities (and 
222 towns and villages) are lit by electricity, 
and much has been done in the way of clearing 
out congested areas, providing them with 
** lungs,” opening out extensions, and inducing 
the people to bund houses of an improved type. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of indus- 
I tries and commerce in the State. Its main 
I functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries, deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The foIJowing factories are owned 
and run by Government : — The Government 
Soap Factory, Government Porcelain Factory 
Govt. Silk Weaving Factory, Government Electrlo 
Factory, Implement Factory, Government Lac 
and Paint Works and the Central Industrial 
Workshop ; and the Government Industrial 
and Testing Laboratory, wnth a section devoted 
to the manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and 
preparations, has since been converted into a 
limited company. The Well-Boring Section 
which is engaged in the drilling boreholes for 
meeting the requirements of drinking water in the 
rural areas is now under the control of the Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering, Department of Public 
Health. Mysore is the largest producer of silk in 
India, and the care and development of this 
industry is entrusted to a Department of Sericul- 
ture. Arrangements have been made for the 
supply of disease-free seed and a central and five 
taluk popular schools have been doing good work. 

With a ^^e^v to demonstrating and imparting 
instruction In the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced In the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore. 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory at Mj^sore started 
on an experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. 

The Mysore Iron and Steel Works are owned 
and run by the Government, The works are the 
second largest of their kind In the British Empire 
and contain the onlj" charcoal blast furnace and 
Wood distillation plant in the East. A plant 
for manufacturing steel and steel products 
has been added since April 1936. Proposals are 
afoot for estabhslung an electric furnace to 
smelt iron ore. The slag produced by the 
blast furnace is now being utilised by the 
newly erected cement plant attached to the 
xrorks, Nearby is also situated the Mysore 
Paper Mills started as a joint-stock company, 
which produce many varieties of paper. Bhadra- 
vati bids fair to become one of the most 
important industrial centres in India. 
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belonging to His Highness the Maharaja ^nd 
tJie Government were placed at tlie disposal ofi 
the military authorities. The industrial con-| 
cerns in the State supplied goods of the value 1 
of over Bs. 14 crores for war purposes. The; 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory, of wliicli the 
Government of Mysore are part owners, played 
a most useful part tluroughout the war as one 
of the important stations for the servicing 
and overhauling of aircraft used in the war 
against Japan. Cash contributions amounting 
to over Bs. 60/» lahhs were made by the State 
for various War Funds. A sum of Ks. 8.5 
crores was invested in the Government of India 
IVar Bonds. Hon-official organisations, includ- 
ing women’s institutions, did a good deal of 
work in providing amenities and comforts to 
troops on active service or on leave and to 
prisoners of war overseas, 

It is expected that about 6,000 persons 
belonging to Mysore are likely to be demobilized 
from the Indian Army. One or more employ- 
ment exchanges will be established in order to 
resettle these persons in civil life. An attempt 


I will also be made to organise some of the workers 
I in groups for continuous employment on public ' 
works. 

A Welfare Club has been opened in Bangalore 
for the provision of amenities to members of the 
Royal Indian Air Force, « 

Special facilities were provided for the training 
of war technicians. The number of persons 
trained so far in the State institutions is over 
2,500. The sericulture industry was reorganised 
and expanded to meet the demands of war 
supply. A scheme for the production of liigh 
grade silk for parachutes was undertaken at 
the instance and with tlie support of the Govern- 
ment of India. More than 198^000 Ihs. of 
filature silk were supplied for war purposes. 

Veivan: Sir Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
rc.c s I 

‘ixinisiers: O. Pulla Kcddi, M.A., i.C.s. ; 
Rajasevaprasakta M. Sesha^i, h.a., Dewan 
Bahadur Pr. T. C. M. Royan, M.n. ; O. S. Hasrulla 
Shariff, MA., Lii.B. ; L. Siddappa, B,A., PTi.B. 

Hesident in Mysore ; The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. 
Sir F. Gaisford, o.I.E. 


BARODA, 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gnjaiat and partly In Kathiawar, It is divided 
into five district blocks ; (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; 
\2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana ; 
(4) and to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the districts of Amreli, and (5) Okhamandal 
formed of scattered tracts of land. The area 
of the State is 8,176 square miles : population 
2,855,010, of whom over 89% are Hindus, 

In pursuance of the Government of India’s 
scheme of attachment, about 255 States, 
Estates and Talukas from the Western India 
States and the Gujarat States Agencies- have 
been attached to the State. The total area so 
attached is about 6,000 sq. miles with a popula- 
tion of about 6 lakhs. 

History. — ^The history of Baroda State as such 
dates from the break-up of the Mughal Empire. 
The first Maratha invasion of Qujerat took 
place in 1706. In later expeditions Pilajirao 
Gaekwar, who may be regarded as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
hlmseU, Songhad was the headquarters. 
After 1723 Pilajirao regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat. His son Bamaji Rao finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since when it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaekwars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and thePeshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Bamaji Rao was one of 
the Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Bhah, ho continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao, 
Manajl Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 when the authority of Anand Rao at 


Baroda was finally established. By a treaty of 
1805 between the British Government and 
Baroda, it was arranged inter alia 
that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
I to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was the Ruler, 
' differences arose between the two Governments 
I which were settled hy Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay in 1841. During his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
'to the Supreme Government. His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi In 1856, 

; introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
I British during the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
[ his brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for “ notorious misconduct " 
and " gross misgovernment/' but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Rao III, a hoy of 13 years of age, and 
a descendant of a distant branch of the 
I family, was adopted as heir of Khande Rao In 
1875 and invested with full powers in 1881. 
Sayaji Rao III, after a glorious reign of 03 
years, died in February 1939 and was succeed- 
ed by his grandson and heir-apparent Pxatap 
Sinlia, wJio is the present Ruler. 

' Administration. — An executive council con- 
sisting of the Dewan and four Ministers carries 
' on the administration, subject to the control of 
! the Maharaja. Two of the Ministers are appointed 
[from among the ’non-official members of the 
I State Legislative Council. A number of' depart- 
ments have been formed, which are presided over 
by officials corresponding to those In Britlshlndia. 
The State is divided into five Prants or divisions 
each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Pda Mahals ^ of which there are 44 In all. 
Attempts have for some years been made to re- 
store village autonomy, and village panchayats 
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have hcen formed, which form part of a echemo 
for local Belf-government. There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of a majority 
of elected memhers. A Reforms Committee 
has been recently appointed to suggest revision 
of present constitution on democratic lines. 
A High Court at Baroda possesses juris- 
diction over the whole of the State and 
hears all final appeals, h'rom the decisions 
of the High Court, appeals lie in certain cases to i 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of j 
the Huzur Nyaya Sahha and Huzur Adalat 
now known as the Privy Council, The State 
Army consists of 3,924 Regular forces and 
3,806 Irregular forces. 

i 

Finance. —In 1944-45 the total receipts 
of the State were Rs. 434,26 lakhs and the 
disbursements Rs, 873,78 lakhs. The principal 
revenue heads were : Land Revenue Rs, 102,64 
lakhs; Opium Rs. 5.86 laklrs; Railways 
Rs. 23,20 lakhs; Interest Rs. 29.47 laklrs; 
Tribute from other States Rs, 2.28 lakliS, 
British currency was introduced in 1901. T)ie 
State is spending increasing amounts from its 
revenues on nation building departments. 
In 1944-45 tbe principal expenditure of the 
State was: Education Bs. 42.30 laldis ; 
Medical 12,16 lakhs; Sanitation 1.37 lakhs; 
Agriculture 10.17 lakhs; Co-operative 0.77 
lakhs, Panchayats 2.32 lakhs and Commerce 
and Industries 1.07 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — ^Agriculture and 
pasture support 64.6% of the people. The 
principal crops are rice, wheats gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryolwari tenure. 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other atones which are little worked. 
Recently Sir Cyril Pox carried out a geological 
survey of the State. There are 307 industrial 
or commercial concerns in the State registered 
under the State Companies' Act, There are 
four Agricultural Banks and 1,359 Co-operative 
Societies in the State. The Income-tax Act 
has been recently revised and taxable minimum 
raised to Rs, 3,000/- from Rs. 2,000/- to give 
relief to middle classes. The slab system has 
also been introduced. 


Goxnmunicatiotis. — The B. & C, I, Railway 
crosses part of the Kavsari and Baroda divisions 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Mebsana divisions, A system o! 
branch lines has been built by the Baroda 
State in all the four divisions in addition to 
which the Xapti Valley Railway and the Baxoda- 
Godhra Chord line (B. B. & C.I.) pass through 
the State. TheRallwayB owned by the State arc 
about 795 railea In length. The total mileage 
of metalled and fair weather roads in the 
State Is 079 and 1517 xeapectively. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,701 institutions of different kinds, in 
102 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College, the B. T. College and the Commerce 
College are affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes such 
as the jungle tribes and lower castes. The 
State is pledged to the policy of free and 
compulsory primary education. It maintains 
a system of rural and travelling libraries. 
Twenty three per cent,- of the population 
is returned in the census of 1941 as literate. * 
Total expense on Education was Rs. 42*30 
lakhs during 1944-45, 

Posh.War Plans , — K special Ministry to 
formulate post-wat plans has been created 
with a central co-ordinating committee con- 
sisting of officials and non-officials. A Board 
of Industrial Advice to scrutinise the State 
plans from all India view point has been estab- 
lished, Sir Homi Mehta is the Chairman of 
the Board, A tentative plan involving an 
expenditure of about Rs. 15 crores has been 
formulated. 

Capital City, — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 153,301, It contains - 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices ; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army, 

Euler. — Lt.-Coi. His Highness Farzand-!- 
Rhas-i-Dowlat-i-Enghshia, Maharaja SixPratap 
Sinha Gaekwar, Sena l^as Khel, Samshei 
Bahadur, G.O.l.B., Lli.n., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Hesident. — The Hon'ble Col, 0, P. Hancock, 
O.I.E,., G.n.E., M.O. 

JOewan , — Sir Brojendra Lai Hitter, K.O.S.I. 


GWAUOR. 


The House of Scindia traces its descent to a 
family of which one branch held hereditary post 
of patel in a village near Satara. The head of 
the family received a patent of rank from Aurang- 
zeb. The founder of the Gwalior House was 
Ranoji Scindia who held a military tank of 
Chatrnpatl Shahu Maharaj. In 1726 Chatrapati 
Shahu granted deeds to Puar, Holkar and 
Scindia, empowering them to levy “ Chanth ’* 
and " Sardesmukhi and retain half the payment 
to their troops. In 1736 Ranoji Scindia accom- 
panied Baji Rao to Delhi where he and Malhar 
RttO Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits, Ranoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the first time I 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadjl Scindia and Baulat] 


Rao Scindia, Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite partial 
reverses which Mahadjl Scindia's troops suffer- 
ed at the hands of the British in 1780, reverses 
which led to tbe treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindla's 
power remained unbroken. For the first time 
he was then recognised by the British as an 
Independent sovereign. 

In 1790 bis power was firmly established iu 
Delhi. While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever, which ended bis re- 
markable, career on 12th February 1791 • Him- 
self a mUitaxy genius, Mahadjl Scindla's armies 
reached the zenith of their glory under the dis- 
ciplined training of the celebrated French 
tuier Do Boigne, Mahadjl was succeeded by hlfi 
grand nephew Daulat Rao in whose servico 
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Perron, a military commander of great 
played a leading part. The strength of Scmdla s 
army ^as, Yio^e^ffer, consldfeiaWy v?eakerxed oy 
the reverses sustained at Ahmednagar, Assayo, 
Asigarh and liaswari. Daulat Hao Scindla died 
In 1827. Till his death he remained in undispu^ 
able possession of almost all the territory which 
belonged to him in 1805. 

Daulat Eao was succeeded by Jankojl Eao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigues and party spirit were 
rampant and the army was in a state of mutiny, 
with the result that it came into collision 
with the British forces at Haharajpur and 
Panniliar. 


Jankojl Bao was succeeded by Jayaji Eao 
Scindia whose adherence to the British cause 
in the daxh days oi the IduUny, when own 
troops deserted him, w’as imshakable. In 1861 
he w’as created a Knight Grand Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and 
in 1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles. He 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. On 
his death on Juno 20, 1886, he was succeeded by 
his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Madhav Eao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, g.o.v.o., i 
Q. o.sj,, A.n.o. to the King who assumed I 

powers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China 1 
during the war. He died in June 1925 and | 
was succeeded by his sou Slajor- General Hisi 
Highness Sir George Jivaji Eao Scindia, Alijah 
Bahadur, G.O.S.r., G.c.i.E. During His Highness's 
minority the administration of the State had 
been conducted by a Council of Eegency. His 
IHjghness assumed full ruling powers on 
Kovember 2, 1930. 


Gwalior has an area of 26,597 sq. miles and 1 
the population is 4,006,159. Its average rainfall i 
varies from 25 to SO inches. The estimated 
gross revenue for 1944-47 is Es. 385 • 35 lakhs. I 

The Euler enjoys a salute of 21 guns and the ' 
State is in direct relations with the Government 
of India. 

In matters of administration His Highness is 
assisted by a CouucU of Mnisters under his 
direct control. The State Army consisting 
ot Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery units is weU 
organized and is considered to be the best among 
Indian State Forces. The State maintains its 
own Postal system and a light !^ilway. 

Educationally, the State is much advanced. 
There ate three Eegtee Colleges — two at Gwalior, 
the Capital Including one for women, and one 
Ujjain; two Intermediate Colleges, and 
High Schools in practically all the districts. 
Ihere are^ a few technical schools imparting 
eaucation in arts and crafts and there is a Public 
bchool on the Gwalior Fort which is run on the 
L^hsh Public School lines, and a Montessorl 
?®bool for small cliildren. An up-to-date 
Memcal College, the Gajra Eaja Medical College, 
wiuch would, be the only one in Central India, 
nas been alliUa ted to the Agra University and 
wai actually commence from August 1940. Its 
loundation stone was laid by His Excellency 
Bord Wavell in November last. 


reforms announced in June 193 
supplemented by His Hlghnesi 
Proclamation of Sept., 1941. The strength c 


the Praja Sabha which was formerly 85 has now 
been raised to 90, and ot this number 55 instead 
of 50 are elected representatlveajthus providing 
for still greater non-official element in the House. 

1 The Praja Sabha (Lower House) and EaJ Sablm 
I (Up])cr House) have identical powers and tho 
range of their functions will be co-extensivo. 

I Another feature of tho recent reforms is that 
' the legislature has the power of discussing tho 
1 constitution as well. In his inaugural address 
to the first session of these Sabhas wliich met 
in April 1946, and which was a great success, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, alluding 
to various problems facing the Government, 
said : ** lYe have to buUd a solid structure 

of our State's peace and prosperity. 'We have 
to raise the standard of li\1ng by increasing 
per capita income. lYe have to bring about 
with vigour and promptitude an all round 
social, moral and cultural development.^ We 
have to carry medical help, nursing, midwifery, 
liealth and sanitation to the very doors of our 
people. IVe have to wipe out mass illiteracy 
and to fight clironic malnutrition and insanlta- 
tion on an enormous scale .** 

Since the assumption of Euling powers by tho 
present Maharaja, commendable activity has 
, been witnessed in all branches of administration, 

, The construction of Harsl Eescrvolr costing about 
I Es. 14 crorcs, the grant of one crore of rupees 
I for rural reconstruction , tho establishment of 
I a Degree College for women and an np-to-dftte 
Medical College as also the scheme for construc- 
tion of a Female Hospital are some of the im- 
portant beneficent measures undertaken during 
the period. Tim network of roads has been 
utilized b}" motor bus services run by the Gwalior 
and Northern India Transport Company, and 
those places wliich were unconnected are now 
being joined with important highways. At 
Madhav Sagar, a seaplane base has been con- 
structed which serves as a halting station for 
the boats flying on the Imperial Air Line. * 

Gwalior maintains an up-to-date aerodrome 
also. 

Immediately, on the outbreak of hostilities, 
His Highness, in keeping with tho traditional 
' pnlicy nf Honse of ScVndlas, placed Ids 
services, his Army and the entire resources of 
his State and Ills people at the disposal of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. Gwalior sent tho 
pick of its Army on active service both in India 
and abroad and monetary contribution made by 
it in the form of gifts, investments and subscrip- 
tions rea died the enormous figure of 

Ks. 3,23,53,539/4/6. 

The end of war has brought tho problem of 
Eost-War Planning to the forefront. The 
State ^ being predominently agricultural, it Is 
devoting special attention to its post war schemes 
of agricultural improvements, betterment of 
live-stock, development of forestry, expansion 
of medical telvcf to villages and diffusion of 
elementary education in rural areas ; besides 
such activities as the survey of minerals, metal- 
lurgy and industrial resources, construction of 
roads and buildings, restoration of ex-service 
personnel to civil life, multiplication of banking 
facilities, modification of laws, etc., communica-, 
tions, labour welfare, industries, public health- 
Education, etc., have also received due attention. 
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T)ie blue print prepared by the State connlsts 
of 128 sclienies grouped in * Special Priority’ 
‘ Particular Area * and tlio * \Viiolo State ’ 
schemes to sliow at glance tlie order they claim 
for their execution. Dr. llndiia Kamal 
Mukeriec, the reputed Indian Economist, who 
has been appointed as Economic Advisor, has 
been scrutinising the Draft I’ian after wJiich it 
Mdll bo submitted to the Government for neces- 
sary sanction for implementation. A handsome 
provision is earmarked in tlio State’s budget 
for Samvat 2002 for the Post ^yar Jlc construct ion 
and development. 

The cessation of hostilities on all fronts lias 
brought the question of re-settlement of cx-servlcc 
men to the forefront. Accordingly 33mploymont 
Exchanges have been set up at Gwalior and 
Ujjain and a Committee has been appointed 
by the Durbar for implementation of other 
scliemes in this connection. Meanwhile, Pilot 
Projects and Emergency Schemes have been 
drawn up to give a start to work. The Emerg- 
ency Schemes aim at cliecking the soil erosion 


In tlio iiorMiorn districts of the State v, 
has been the greatest single inenaro in 
northern division. The Pilot Projects 
inaugurate reconstruction of ngrlcultiiro 
concentration the activities of all the departrr 
in imrticular groups of 10 to 15 vill 
ill one district of nortlicrn division 
another in the southern division. It la hi 
that the prosperity brought about by t 
projects will create a voluntary demand 1 
the public and allow tlie Government to w 
to wliat extent the fixed targets arc nchl< 
before launclilng a Statc-wldo progran 
The Pilot Projects Imvo since received 
sanction of the Government and arc b 
implemented under ilic aegis of tlio Bcv< 
Department, Negotiations are also afoot 
participation in the ICotali Hydro-KIc^ 
Project, wldch will make about 20,000 
of electric energy available to the State. 
Post-AVar Reconstruction Department 
commenced publishing weekly price ir 
nnrabors, which are expected to prove he) 
both for agriculture as well ns Industrial purpi 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY, 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its i 
feudatory States of Las Bela and Kbaran. | 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Ohagaij 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia, 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head Is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachbi 
and Mokran, The Inhabitants are, for the 
most part, Mahommedans of the Sunni sect. 
The area Is 53,995 square miles and population 
253,305 (1941). I 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876j by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognised, while the Khan agreed 
to act In subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkl and Naslrabad. 

The Khan is assisted in the administration of 
the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present 
an officer of the Indian Political Service, The 
Resident and Agent to the Governor-General 
In Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and the Khan, and 
exercises general political supervision over the 


State tlirough the Political Agent in Kf 
The lovenuo of the State is about Rs. I 
iaidis, out of which the Khan retains a < 
list of Rs. 3,50,000 per annum. The pre; 
Khan is Major His Highness Bcglar J 
Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, G.O.i.E., bora 
1904. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerai 
of Kalat, The Hab river for the Southern ] 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary \ 
Sind, and the greater part of the State com 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali ri 
Area 7,043 square miles ; population C9, 
(1941), chioliy Sunni Mahommedans. ' 
estimated average revenue is about Rs. 5 *4 lal 
The ruling chief of Las Bela, known as 
Jam, is Mir Ghiilam Qadir Khan, born 
1920, The young Jam has studied at 
Altchison College, Lahore. The admhiisi 
tlvc control of the State is exercised by 
Hon’blc the Agent to the Governor-Gene 
Resident and Cliief Commissioner In Balm 
Stan, through the Political Agent, Kalat. ’ 
Jam also ora ploys a Wazir to assist him 
the administration of the State. 

Kharan is a small State under the Suzerai 
of Kalat. Area 18,508 sq. miles, populat 
33,832, The Chief of Kharan is Nawab Hi 
bull ah Khan, Nausherwani, born about H 
He empIo5^s a Wazir to assist him in the admi; 
tration of the State. The Resident in Balucl 
tan exercises general political supervision o 
tlio State through the PoUtloal Agent In Ka 
The revenue of the State is about 50,000. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY- 


^ Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 184,959 square 
miles, which includes 23 Indian States, one 
Ohiefshlp, one estate, and the small British 


district of Ajmer-Merwara. It is hounded on 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punj 
State of Bahaw^alpur, on the north and north-c 
by the Punjab, on the east by the united 1 
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at-Law, Deputy Chief Minister and 

Revenue Minister; Ruo Bahadur Rao Raja 

Narput Slugltii> Miiiister-in-^V aiting ; 
Dew an 13ahadur K. S. Menon, Bar-at-Law, 
Law Member * and Mayor F. Steel, B.A. (Oxon), 
o.B.E., Minister for Finance and Supplies. There 
is also a Consultative Committee represent- 
ing the great body of Sardars, who hold 

as much as fivc^sixths of the total area, 

to aid in the adminstration with opinion 
on matters affecting customs and usage 
in the country. 'With a view to associating^ the 
people of Alarwar with administrative problems 
in an increasing degree and affording them oppor- 
tunities of receiving training in the working of 
democratic institutions, His Highness the Maha- 
raja Sahib Bahadur has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of Village Panchayats in the districts and a 
Representative Advisory Assembly at Jodhpur. 
The Representative Advisory Assembly consist ] 
of 65 members of whom 14 are officials, 41 elected 
members and 10 nominated members (Hon- 
offioials). 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1945-46 was Rs. 3,17,14,836. The ^Jodhpur 
Railway, extending from Hyderabad (Sind) to 
Luni Junction and Marwar Junction to 
Kuchaman Road, with its branches on 
sides in the territories of the state, is the 
principal railway, while the B. B. & 0. I. 
Railway runs across a portion of the south- 
eastern border. • The famous marble quarries 
of Makrana as well as the Salt Lake at 
Sambhar are situated in Jodbpur territory, 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of more than 
16,062 square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer 
belong to the Jadon clan and are the direct 
descendants of Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City 
was founded in 1150, and the State entered 
into an alliance of perpetual friendship 
with the British Government in 1818. ,In 
1844 after the British conquest of Sind 
the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State. The population 
according to the census of 1941 iS' 93,246. The 
present Ruling Prince is His HighnessMaharaja- 
dbiraj Raj l^jesbwar Patam Bbattarak Sil 
Slaharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deo Bahadur, 
'Vadukul Chandrabhal Rukan-ud-D o w 1 a h, 
Muzaffer Jang, Bijaimand, k.c.S.L Revenue 
Rs.7,50,000. ^ 

Heir App vrEVT ; Maharaj Kumar Sri Girdhar 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur ; Second Son; Maharaj 
Kumar Sri Hukani Singhji Sahib Bahadur ; 
Grand Son : Bhanwar Shri Raghunath Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills, of 
'which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,630 feet. 
Tire Chiefs of Sirohi are Dcora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was 'built in 1423, Tlie city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823, The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadliiraj Maharao Sliri Tej 


Singhji Bahadur. As he is a minor, the 
administration is carried on by the former 
Council with Rao Bahadur I. K. Pandya, b.a., 
IjL.b. as Chief Minister assisted by three other 
members. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Raj- 
putana. It consists for the most part of level 
and open country. It was known to the ancients 
asMatsya Deali,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the MahabhaTata, 
in whose court, the fivePandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Barial 
I in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
[the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ra 7 naynua, This dynasty* iu Basteru Raj- 
putana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha Raj, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A.D. 
About the end of 12th centur}’’ one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahnbuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Pritbvi Raj had given his sister 
in marriage to him. 

The present Ruler Mnj.*GenI, His Highness 
Saramad-i-Rajahai Hindustan Raj Rajendra 
Shri Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh, 
Bahadur, G.O.I.E., LL.D was horn on 21st August 
1911, He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921, He la a scion of the 
Raiawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of J'odhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom ho has a daughter and a son and 
heir {b. 22nd October 1931). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1 932, 
from whom he has two sons ; the first born In 
England on the 5th May, 1933 and the second 
born on the 10th December, 1935. Thirdly he 
married the j^ounger sister of His Highness 
Jagaddipendra Karayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of Gooch Behar on 9th May, 1940. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March, 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1 931 , and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st Januarj% 1934, 
Major in 1940, and Major-General in 1946. 
In 1933, His Higlmess took his Polo Team 
to England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. His Highness visited England several 
times. While in England His Highness wa4 
invested by His Majesty the King Emperor with 
the insignia of g.c.i.e., which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June, 1935. 
In December, 1936, His Highness met 
with an accident while playing Polo and had 
to proceed to Vienna fA-ustria) in January, 
1937, for expert Medical advice; After under- 
going a course of medical treatment for about 
I eight weeks, he returned to his capital in March, 
1937. His Highness attended the Coronation 
1 of His Majesty the King Emperor in London 
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n In llMO^ Hi*; 

nc^s fittnclicci to the inih Lnnccr« nt Ithnlpni 
for tmlr.lnc nnd Ktcr ^^cnt on AcU\o Senicc 
on the KortliAVc^t Trout ion In April, 1911, 
II h Illchne^s received from ITI«; Imperial 
Mnjc'ity the ranlc of Captain in the Houpohold 
Ca\alry and thereafter proceeded on Active 
Stnicca overseas. Ho returned to Jaipur 
on the Glh ?cptcmhcr, 1941. Ills Hlphnc^^a 
xmdrruent military training at Hchra Dun in 
1942 and completed the course at the Stall 
tolh QiKtt i in ]OKh 

A Cliuf Court of Jndiralnie uas e-^tahli^-hcd 
in TCI vhitli con\orlid into a Hn^h Court 
in TU2 and v.ib ^n^e^ted vith full po^^ors in 
jiidn lal in itlcr" 

Th'' armv cou'^Uts of Ca\alry, Infantry, 
Trui^port and Artillery. 

lh«' lutrmil re\enue is about Its. 1,77,50,000 
Hu'^'lnhi tqtrd to l,SS,CO,OOo Kaldar 

(Ivnii-h (Jo\crnmont). 

I he 8t iti Ins a Iteprcsont dive A‘''Jombl\ 
nutl a l,ejI-'Wti\c Council, witli elected niajoiUit 

The population of the State 1 b 3,010,000. 
U\ art i is ‘^qinrc miU^. 

Stale I*' in the centre of ItaJ* 
put ana and ennsuta practically of tuo narrou 
Ktrip«5 ot Uud peparated from each other, with 
an irea of S5'^ square milt a (population 104,155), 
the iiortht ni mo-tly ‘•andj , the ponthern ^eneralh 
11a* attd ft rtile.lhe llullnp: Trlncta of KThanfiarli 
bdon:;tothe Itathor clan of Jlajpiita and arc 
lb c mb d from M iharnj.a KlOmn bintrh (second 
fou of Maharaja Udal binph of Jodhpur) uho 
(oundui the toun of KTlnnparh Iri THl. Tlip 
nt nihr H His Illelmest; tJmdno Jtajlml 
J>nHr I M iKan Mnhaiajadhlraj I^Ialininja Stun* 
nMlrMni:)ill T'ahadnr. JlewnBhorn on the 27lli 
I r\. 1020 , and I 3 j)ilnr: educated nt the 
'*\\o i o!U "c, Ajnur, On the demise of Ills 
i tt- JI) dim ^ on the Hrd I'chniary 1930, lie 
>^lu^ft.^bd to the on the 2Uh April, 1939. 
\if \ u’t il nd jN tlillttMi hihhs and e\- 


Stato Is !\lajor, Ills ITii^hness Ilndendra Shlro- 
manl Hco Sar Ihdand Ilai Maharajadhirnj 
Hhaharao Itnja Ilalndur SiimhJI Sahib Halmdur, 
^h(’., A,p.(\, horn 1 7th Mm eh, 1921, and smcced- 
(d to the (jadi on 23rd A pi 11, 1915 IMncatcd nt 
Mayo College. M'cnt to rdlce Training College, 
Moradnbad, 1010, and attended the Indian 
Ci\il Service Tiohatloncis* Course at. Dchra 
Dun in 1911. Hntcred the Armv In 1942. 
Ilccclvcd the Immediate uuaid of the MflUaiy 
Cl OSS, April 1945, for conspicuous gallantry 
during the attach on jMcilvtlln. Ills Highness 
is entitled to a salute ori7 guns. Heir apparent 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Ilanjlt SlnghJI. Ilcvemio 
Ks.33 laKhs in 1011. 

VTonlc Slnlc.— Tartly In Knjputnna and 
partly in Central India, consist r of six Targannfl 
separated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to tho Salarrao clan of the Ihmerua! 
Afghan tribe, Tho founder of tho State \Nas 
Nauab Alulmmmad Amir Khan llahndur 
Ocneral of HollcaCs Army from 1793-1800. 
Hollcarbestoued grants of land on him In IlaJ- 
putana and Central India and (lio land so 
granted to him wan consolidated Infothc present 
State. Tho profiont Ilulor of llio State Is HIb 
H ighness Snld-iuKPaulnh, AVnrlr-ul-MulK Kauab 
Hafiz SlrMuhammed Saadat All Khan Ilaimdur 
Sawlatl-Jang, a,o.l.i\,uho ascendod theMnsnnd 
In 1930. Tho admliiistratlon Is conducted by 
nis Higimess tho Nnwah In consultation ulth a 
Coumll offUe members, t’K*., (1) JUduh AHr, ihA, 
(Hint lb.), JPu-at-Lau, Vlce-Tio^Uh nt. State 
Connell and I’inanco Member ; (2) S/, Alolmm- 
uied TauUq Khin, Home Meiulier ; (3) Khun 
Halmdur Z.vmlrul Ivlam Khan, ihGc,, bh.n Chief 
dudgo; (1) A. A. Khcrie, ItcMUiuc Member; 
(5) bt, Khan Snhll) M. A, Tnruql, M.A., i,T..i?., 
l)o\ ( lopmenl Member. 

^^c^onue Its. 50,00,110 

KvpcndKure ,. .♦ IN. 47,03,55^ 

Srcrctar}/ Con>uiL — Jf. Slmmsuddln Ahmad, 

P 

Dtirfnr Srrrtfan/ to TI. /■/.— ICllUl Jllhldur 
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broken, and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Bao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace 'was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made commo)i 
cause with the British Army, the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir, came into his own. 
Bharatpur also rendered valuable service to 
the British Government during the Mutiny, 
During the Great War the Bharatpur Durbar 
gave valuable help to the Imperial Government. 
The Imperial Service Infantry served in 
East Africa and the Mule Transport Corps 
served in all theatres of war except Africa. 

The present ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Brijendra Sawai Shri Bhrijendra 
Singh Bahadur Bahadur Jung who was born 
on first December 1918 and succeeded his father 
in 1929. His Highness was invested with ruling 
powers on 22nd October 1939. He married the 
youngest sister of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore on 18th June 1941. He rendered 
valuable help in men and money to the British 
Government in the Second World War ((1939-45). 
The total contribution towards the War Eund 
amounted to Bs. 3,74,000. The State continued 
to pay a monthly contribution of Bs. 1,000 
towards H. E. The Viceroy’s AVar Purposes 
Eund since the beginning of the AVar. 

The State invested Bs. 41,47,400 in th? 
A^ictory Loan, Prize Bonds and National Saving 
Certificates. More than 8,000 recruits^ were 
enlisted from the State during the AA^ar»in the 
Indian Army and 650 men were sent to 
the Assam Labour Corps. The State supplied 
more than 28,000 tons of food grains to the 
rest of India during the war. The Bharatpur 
Government furnished one company infantry 
(strength 222) for service outside the State. 
They also undertook to train and furnish one 
section of 59 (Bajputana) G.P.T. Coy., B.I.A.S.C. 
(strength 121) as a unit of the I. A. out of the 
State Forces. One No. 63 (Bharatpur) Garrison 
Company, consisting of old and pensioned 
personnel of the State Forces was also raised 
as a unit of the I. A. The Bharatpur Government 
granted many concessions to encourage 
recruitments. 

Lt.-Col. H. H. the I^Iaharaja placed at the dis- 
posal of the Croum all men and material re- 
sources of the State. One of the brothers of 
H. H. served as Captain in the Second Boyal 
Lancers and the other is Flight Captain in the 
Indian Air Force. 

Population of the State . , 575,625. 

Area .. 1,972 sq. miles. 

Salute 19 guns. 

Average revenue .. Bs, 47,07,350. 

Dholpur State. — The family of the ruling 
Cliicfs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajputs in their 


struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Bana of 
Gohad, After the overthro'w of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat, Bana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six ye^fs later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the MahrattJls, a treaty was made 
with the Bana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Mahara] Bana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1805 
the Govern or- General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Bajakhera to Maharaj Bana 
Kirat Singh, Maharaj Bana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Bana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadu Lt.-Col. His 
Hlglvaft&s, Bak-ud-Baula Slpal\dar-\\l-M\ilk 
Saramad Bajhai Hind Mnharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Bana Sir Udai Bhan Singhji Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, Q.O.I.B., K.C.S.I., 
K.O.V.O., the present ruler, is the second son of 
Maharaj Bana Nehal Singh and was born on 
the 12th February, 1893. On the death of his 
brother Maharaj Bana Bam Singh, His Highness 
succeeded to thef/adion March 1911. 

KaraUli State* — A State in Bajputana under 
the political control of the Besident for 
Bajputana, lying between 26® and 27® north 
1 latitude and 76° 30' and 77® 30' east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. The river 
Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
Scindia's territory on the west and south-west 
it is bounded by Jaipur ; on the north by Bharat- 
pore and on the north-east by Dholpur. The 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other Indian State, 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Bui er— His Highness Maharaj adhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, K.O.S.I. Heir-kpparent: — ^ 
Maharaj Ifumar Ganesh Pal. Chief Member, 
State Council : DetvaUi Bai Bahadur Pandit 
Trilokinath Sharma, B.A., ll.b., Bevenne 
Member, Munshi Mangal Lai, Home Member, 
Rai Sabib Babir Shyara Lai Gupta, M.A., B.sc. 
(Hons.), (Eng.), (Lond.). 

Hotah State belongs to the Hara Section 
of the clan of Chauhan Bajputs. The early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical 'v\lth that of the Bundi family, of 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence 
as a separate State dates from 1625- The 
present Ruler is Lt.-Col. H. H. MaharaoShriBhim 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur who was born in 1909 
and succeeded to the qadi in December, 1940. 
The Administration is conducted by His Higlmcss 
with the assistance of a State Council of four 
ministers, viz, Dewan Bahadur Pt. Brij Chandji 
Sharma, K.A., LL.B., (Betd. District Magistrate 
and Collector, U.P.), Prime Minister and AMce- 
Presldent ; Baj Chandra Senji of Kunadi, Home 
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Popular Government which under the aegis of 
the Ruler will he responsible to the people, are 
under consideration and an announcement to this 
effect has already been made by His Higlmess. 

The revenues of the State according to 
budget estimates for 1940-47 are : ordinary 
Rs. 2,29,51,333 and extraordinary Rs. 52,6C,'000 
—total Rs. 2,83.17,333. 

The State o^vns a large railway system, the 
total mileage being 883*05. The last portion 
of the Sadulpur-Rcwari Chord Xane — ^87*20 
miles — ^^vas opened on 1st JMarch, 1941. 
This extension forms an important connection 
towards Delhi. Another project under con- 
templation is that from Sfi Kolayatji to Sind 
via Jaisalmer, a distance of appioxiinately 300 
miles. *' 

Until 1927 there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the nrops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal, taken out from 
the Sutlej River, has helped to protect about 
7,37,705 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it had 
suffered in the past. The State is participating 
in another and a much larger irrigation project, 
namely the Bhakra Dam on the Sutlej which 
will irrigate nearly double the area irrigated 
by the Gang Canal, at an estimated cost of 
approximately Rs. 8 crores to the State, 

A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital. 

Alwar State. — The State was founded in 
1776 by Maharao Raja Pratap Singhji of jVIacheri, 
with Alwar as its capital, and until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century maintained some- 
what loose political relations with the Moghal 
Court at Delhi. Mith the final decline of the 
!Moghals, relations wxre opened with the East 
India Company resulting in the State’s first 
and most important Treaty with the British I 
Government “ Of Offensive and Defensive 
Alliance ” in 1803. Thereafter various other 
Treaties, Agreements and Engagements have 
been entered into with the British Government 
and several Sanads have been granted to the 
State (See Aitchinson’s Treaties). 

The seventh and present Ruler, Lt -Col. 
Hfe Highness Shri Sewai Maharaj Sir Tej Singlrji 
Dev, Bahadur, K.c.s.l., succeeded to the gadi 
from Thana on the 22nd July 1937. 

The State has on several occasions placed 
its forces at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. In August 1900 a detachment of infantry, | 
700 strong;' was despatched for service in China. 
On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, 
the Alw’ar Imperial Service Infantry and one| 
Squadron of the Ahvar Lancers proceeded on I 


active service. When hostilities wdth Afghanis- 
tan broke out in May 1919, the Alwar State 
Eorces proceeded to the Horth-West Erontier. 

Durinct World War II the State again placed 
its resources at the disposal of His IMajesty’s 
Government and supplied a full Infantry Bat- 
talion — the Ahvar Jey Pal tan — ^^vith its rein- 
forcements for service oveiseas. A section 
complete with vehicles for the 59, Rajputana 
G. P. T, Coy. W'as provided and also one full 
Garrison Company — 52, Ahvar Garrison Coy. 
A labour corps of 150 w^as despatched to Assam 
to work on the Burma Road. The State stands 
first in recruitment of soldiers" in Rajputana. 
The State invested Rs. 00,00,000 in Defence 
Bonds and another Rs. 12,00,000 in Certificates. 
Two Fighter planes w^ere contributed to His 
^Majesty’s Air Force and substantial contributions 
w^ere made for relief to Sailors, ambulance and 
Red-Cross fimds. 

Palanpur.-— Palanpur State is in 'Rajpu- 
tana. %ie State has an area of 1,774*64 
square miles and a population of over 3,15,000. 
The revenue of the State in the year 1944-45 
W’as Rs. 28,04,402. 

Lieut.- Colonel His Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Hawab Shri Taley Huhom- 
med Khan Bahadur, G.0.I.E., K.o.v.o., A.n.o., 
Nawab Saheb of Palanpnr, rules the State. 
The Ruling Family is of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Loham Stock, and had established their 
principality in Rajputana in the 14th century. 
The connection with the British may be said to 
have definitely begun from 1817 A.D., when 
Dewan Fateh Khan II entered into relations 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapeseeds, sugar and rice is carried on in 
the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B, B. & C. I. Railway and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur State 
Raihvay. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 

RAJPUTANA. 

TJie 'Bon'blc the Hesidmt for Rajpt/lana. — The 

Hon. Lt.-Col. R. R. Burnett, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Western rajputana States. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. G. B. Williams, C.i.E., 

M.O. 

t Jaipur Agency. 

Political Agent. — Lt.-Col. G. B. Williams, C.i.E., 

M.O. 

Eastern rajputana States. 

Poliiical Agent. — Major L. A. G. Pinhey, O.B.B. 
Mewar and Southern Rajputana States. 
Political Agent. — Lt.-Col. G. Kirkhride. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under tbo supervision of 
the Political Officer who is designated the 
Resident for Central India, with head- 
qinrtersat Indore, As constituted in 1921 — 
tiiat is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkliand Agency betw'con 22®-3S' and 


26°-19' North and 7S°-10' and 83°-0' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Mahva 
Agencies betw’een 21®-22' and 24®-47' North 
and 74''-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gw'nllor 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 52,072 square miles 
and ^ the population (1941) 7,611,C04. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus, 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow** 
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Ins; 10 have direct treaty engasrcments with 
the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
Hewn, Orchha, Datia, Bhar, Bewas Senior 
Branch, Bewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jacra* All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
laora and Baoni which are Hahomedan. 
Besides these there are GO Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Kewa States and the Hirapnrand Lai garh Estates I 
the States and Estates are dhided into the 1 
following groups for administrative purposes : — | 
Bhopal Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal | 
States Bhopal. Bewas Senior Branch, Bewas j 
Junior Branch) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 33 j 
States and Estates (principal States Orchha and ! 
Batia); ^fnlwa Agency, 39 States and Estates 
(principval States Bhar, Jaora and Bat lam). The 
Agency may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions. Central India West comprising the 
former plateau division with such hilly land as 
lies on this side and Central India East, com- 
prising the former low-lying area and the Eas- 
tern hilly tracts. The hilly tracts He along the 
ranges of the Vlndhyas and Satpuras, Thej* 
consist of forest areas and agriculture is little 
practised there, the inhabitants being mostly 
members of the wild tribes* The territories of 
the different States are much Intermingled and 
their political relations with the Government 
of India and each other are very varied. 

The following is the slzej population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above: — 


Xarac. 

Area In 
square 
miles. 

Population 

1941. 

Revenue. 

Indore . . . . ; 

0,934 

1 

15,13,006 

Lakhs 

Bs. 

304-9 

Bhopal . . : 

C,024 1 
13,000 

7,85,322 

119*8 

Ilewa . . . . 

18,20,445 

G5 

Orchha . . 1 

1,999 1 

3,63,405 

lC-3 

Batii ,, 

912 ^ 

1,74,072 

20.2 

Bhar . . 

1,799 i 

2,53,25S 

20*2 

Bewa^, S^>nIor 
Branch 

440 

89,479 

11 

Bjwa':, Junior 
Branch* 

421.30 

83,669 

13.8 

Samthar 

178 

38,279 

3-7 

Jaora .. 

G02 

1,10,953 

IG-S 


Indore. — pre-cnl eminent position of 
Ilolkar Stale U the fruition of two centuries of 
progrt'-ive effort. Indoro, th^' capital of the 
Stato. fittiatcd on the hanks of the TOian 
and S \ra«7.T*ti river-, IS'lO fc^t above sea-Ievel, 
and onjoy- a climate all the year' 

round. B'ddfS b^ing noted as an important 
c'oinm* rrlal and indu-trlal cf’ntrc. It is well- 
fnulpp-d vlth varioiu Tiation-liuilcllng institu- 

History. — The foimder of (h^ House of 
IL.!k.ir ui Indore Mai bar Bao Holkar, bom 
In 2 ^ 9 ^, lii; foldi-rly qualitit =; brought him 
to tip* under the I\shv,a, who took 

him into iu^ ^'•'^v^re and employed him for his 
conTU-'n'* By thl- tirn^ tlie Mafatln x>ower was 
1 at th^ lattle of Banlpat In 17G1. 
MaH’ir Bao Ind a^'pdred territories stretching 
from tli*^ i> ’*»in to th** Cang<*^ a^ a reward for 
hl« a milit iry tomrnander. He vras 

ly hi: grani-on. On his death 


without issue, his mother, Maharani Bevi 
Ahilya Bai, became the ruler and her adminis- 
tration is still looked upon with admiration and 
reverence as that of a model ruler. Sho was 
succeeded by Jtaharaja Tukoji I who had been 
a.csociated with her in military administration 
of the State and had in the course of it 
distinguished himself in various battles. Ho 
was succeeded by Maharaja Kashirao, and the 
latter by Maharaja Yeshwant Bao, his step- 
brother, a man of remarkable daring and stra- 
tegy, which he exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in w'hich he had taken part. The bril- 
liant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of the Peshw'a and 
the Sclndia made him dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the indepen- 
dence of Holkar State. Baring 1S04-5 he had a 
protracted war vith the British, ending in a 
treaty which recognised the independence of 
Holkar State with its territories. Yeshwant 
Kao died in 1811, when he w’as succeeded by his 
minor son, Maharaja Malhar Kao II. Baring 
the Begency which followed, the power of the 
State was weakened by various causes, the most 
important of which was the refractory conduct of 
the military commanders. On the outbreak 
of the war between the English and the Pcslnva 
in 1S17, sopie of these commanders, with a part 
of the army, rebelled against the authority of the 
State and were disposed to befriend the Peshwa, 
wliilc the regent-mother and lier Alluisters wxre 
for friendship with the British. There was a 
battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of tlic Jlolkar Army which 
ended in thelatter*s defeat. A treaty of peace 
and amity was signed in ISIS. Tiic internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
still regulates the relation between the Grown 
and the Maharaja Holkar. 


Malhar Bao died a premature death in 1833‘ 
Then followed the administration of Hari Bao 
and his son. In 1844 H.H. Maharaja Tukoji 
Bao ascended the //adi, hut as ^ ho was a 
minor, the administration was carried on by a 
Regency under Sir Bohert Hamilton, the 
Resident, as its Adviser. The prosperity of the 
State revived n great deal during this adminis- 
tration and progress was maintained after tlie 
Maharaja assumed powers in 1852. It was 
interrupted bj* the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
1S57 in British India, This wave of disalfcefion 
did not leave some of the State troops untouched. 
The Maharaja with Ids adherents and the remain- 
ing troops, however, remained staunch in Ids 
loyalty to the Britisli and gave every possible 
assistance to the British authorities at Indore, 
Mhow and other places, which was recognised 
by the British Government, The Maharaja 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. On Ids death 
in lSSG he was succeeded by H. H. Alaharaja 
Shivaji BnO who reigned for 10 j'cars anil 
will gpecially bo remembered for his henefi- 
dent measures in matters of education, sanita- 
tion, medical relief and abolition of trandt 
duties. H.H. Maharaja Tukoji Jiixo JIX suc- 
ceeded in 1903 while yet a minor. The Kcgciwy 
Administration was continued till ItHl and H 
effected a number’ of reforms in all branches 
of administration. The policy of 
was maintained by the Mnhar.aja. YUh hi. 
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nssiimption of jDowcrs the State advanced in 
education, including female education, com- 
merce and industrial developments, municipal 
franchise and other representative institutions. 
This prosperity v’as specially reflected in the 
Indore City, the population of which rose by 40 
per cent. 

During the '^’'orld War of 1914-1918 the 
State placed all its resources at the disposal 
of the British Government. Its troops took 
part in the various theatres of war and the con- 
tribution of the State towards the war and 
charitable funds in money was Ks. 41 lakhs aifd 
its subscriptions to the War Loans amounted 
to Bs. 82 lakhs, while contributions from the 
people of Indore amounted to over one crore. 
This assistance received the recognition -of the 
British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Bao III | 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Buler, His Highness Maharajadhiraj Baj 
Bajeshwar Sawai Shree Yeshwant Bao Holkai 
Bahadur, g.c.i.e,, lld., was born on Gth Sept- 
ember 1908. He received his education in 
England during 1920-23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Bagal (Kolhapur) in Pebruary, 1924, 
and the Princess TJsha Devi was born in 1933. 
Her Highness Maharani Sanyogita Bai died in 
July 1937. On Cth July 1943 H.H. married IVIrs. 
Euphemia Watt Crane after divorcing his second 
wife. A Prince was born on 18th May 1944. 
His Highness’s educational career at Oxford 
having dome to an end, he returned to India, 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and alter receiving administrative training, 
a«5sumed full ruling powers on 9th May 1930. 
Under the direct personal guidance of His 
Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Bao Holkar 
there has been a progressive increase in tlio 
prosperity of the State and the well-being of its 
people. 

The administration of the State is carried i 
on by the Buler assisted by the State Cabinet, 
The Prime Minister is the President of the 
Cabinet and the chief executive authority. 
Mashir-ud-Dowlah Baja Gyan Nath, c.i.E., is the 
present Prime Minister. 

Area* Population, Revenue. — The area 
of the State is 9,934 ‘18 sq. miles and the present 
revenue Bs. .2,68,65,900. According to the 
Cenhis of 1941, the population of the State is 
1,513,966, showing an increase of 14*25 per 
cent, over the Census figures of 1031 . 

Constitution. — The Maharaja is assisted 
by the State Cabinet consisting of six Ministers. 
The Indore Xegiblative Council was recently 
reorganised and expanded, and it now consists 
of 53 members of whom 37 arc elected, and 
8 arc nominated non-oflicials representing 
various interests such as Labour, Harijans, etc. 
The election is on the basis of joint electorate. 
The Council is given the powers to pass bills 
and resolutions, put interpellations and also 
discuss the Budget. They elect the Deputy 
President. 

His Highness’s Government have also adopted 
the policy of popularising the movement of 
Local Self-Government by introducing as many 


Panchayats as possible in Bural areas. A five 
year plan is prepared and 517 village Panchayats 
have so far been established in pursuance of 
this policy. Village Panchayats are given 
wide civil, criminal and administrative powers. 
l^Tauy Panchayats have imposed House-tax, 
wheel-tax, Hat tax, etc. His Highness’s Govern- 
ment have also donated an annual grant of 
Bs. 25,000 to the Panchayats for doing works 
of public utility. 

The Indore City Municipality is autonomous, 
pass their own Budget and appoint their own 
officers excepting the executive officers. 

Education.*— Education at all stages is 
directly financed by the State. There are 
, tliree Colleges in Indore, of which the most im- 
portant — Holkar College — coaches students for 
I the highest examinations in Arts and Science. 
There are also courses for LL.B. and B.Com. . 
A Bill for a separate Holkar University is 
under the consideration of Government. 

There are 11 High Schools, including 2 fo/' 
j girls, 58 Middle Schools and 456 Primary Schools. 
Primary education for all children and educa- 
tion for girls up to the Matriculation is entirely 
, free, while education for hoys is cheap, the fees 
being low and there being a considerable number 
of scholarships and 10 per cent, of freeships. 
Harijan education is free even during the College 
course. 

Compulsory primary education has been 
started in Indore City and in the Nemawar 
District of the State. 

The State also maintains a Sanskrit College, 
an Arts and Music School, 9 special schools 
including one for the deaf and dumb. 

A Medical School in Indore coaches students 
for the L.M.P. and L.C.P. & S. courses and it is 
proposed to convert this into an up to date 
Medical College, the Holkar State sharing a 
very large part of the expenditure for providing 
facilities for clinical instruction. 

The Institute of Plant Industry which con- 
ducts research work on cotton and other crops 
is another institution of which the State may 
he proud. 

Industries. — Indore is one of the few leading 
industrial States of India. Next to Bombay 
Ahmedabad and Cavmpore, Indore is probably 
the most important textile centre in India. 
With nine spinning and weaving mills, the 
loomage of the textile mills in Indore is more, for 
instance, than that of the whole of Madras 
Province. It is also the biggest distributing 
market for cloth and other commodities in 
Central India and Ilajputana. Cloth produced 
in Indore Mills finds a ready market in the Pun- 
jab, North-West Frontier Province, the United- 
Provinces and Bengal, and sorts like “Mazri" 
are invariably associated with the name of 
Indore in several countries beyond the frontiers 
of India. Sarees woven by the skilled handloom 
weavers of Maheshwar have been famous 
throughout India for decades past. The textile 
and other industries of Indore have made a 
far-reaching contribution to the war effort. 

Factories to manufacture tentage and caraou- 
1 flage nets have sprung up to assist the war effort 
I in addition to the established textile mills which 
were geared up for war production. Indore 
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remo\*ing slums, laying out extensions, and 
constructing new tratlic routes. About 2,000 
building sites have been made available by the 
Trust. Among the most, important of the 
recent activities is the construction of two 
arterial roads in the city to -f'lieve ^ congestion 
on the main road and to L +0 movement 
of traffic. 

Water Works and Drainage. — The Indore 
Waterworks, constructed at ,a cost of E 5 . 70 
.lakhs, provide filtered water which can supply 
up to 8 million gallons per day. 

Special mention may be made of the Syphon 
Spillways which, apart from being imique, are 
the largest in India. 

The City will also have very shortly a complete 
underground drainage ; the mains have already 
been laid and construction of Sedimentation 
tanks started. Progress is being made until 
projects for pipe water supply drainage and^ 
electrification of mofussil toums in the State, 
Out of a provision of Es. 2 lakhs from the 
development fund headway has been made in 
providing drinking water wells to the villages 
and work in this connection is progressing. 

Agriculture. — An Ir-rigation Pimd has been 
established and a well -staffed Irrigation Depart- 
ment is formulating schemes for large-scale 
irrigation works in the State. During 1945-16 
rabi season canal irrigation was introduced on 
the Depalpur Tank and the extension of irrigation 
was acliieved by irrigating 200 per cent 
more area during the season than before under 
the tank, by constructing a canal and a few 
distributaries. This is intended to supplement 
the activities of the Agricultural Department 
which is already doing considerable work 
I in the direction of furthering the prosperity 
(of the peasantry by bringing the results' oi 
l^nodern science to the very door of the cultivator. 

\ Among various actMties of this Depart- 
ment mention may be made of the cotton 
multiplication scheme which has brought large 
tracts formerly under short-staple cotton now 
mader .Tarilla cotton. 

Consequent on the cessation of hostilities, 
the need for the Holkar State War Front 
Organisation ceased to exist and the department 
was, therefore, abolished with effect from 16th 
May i 946. At the same time Government ordered 
the establishment of a Bureau for the Eeliabili- 
taiion and Ee-setUement of ex-service personnel, 
with Diler Jung Baimdur Col. N. Bhagwat, 
B.A. (Oxon), as full time Director who is also in 
charge of the l^^ational Savings scheme. The 
Cinema Van with its equipment and staff, 
which previously formed a part of the War 
hront Organisation, was handed over to the 
Education !Minister for propaganda work in 
connection with measures for improvement in 
agriculture, rural development, health and 
sanitation, in addition to screening educational 
aud instructional films. 

Social Reform.— In the matter of social 
' reform the State has made considerable head- 
way. The Child Marriage and Eestraint Act 
prohibiting child marriages is actively in force, 
Tiic Indore Isukta and Marriage Expenditure 
Controlling Act, and the Old Men and Minor 
Girls Marriage Act, are being rigidly enforced. 


Following the famous proclamation of His 
Highness of 1938 declaring temples and other 
public places open to the 'Harijans, Harijan 
uplift is being actively pursued. 

With the help of a donation of a lakh of 
rupees per year given from his privy purse by 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar about 
200 tenements have been constructed for the 
poor. 

Indore Women’s Service, — Eaised in 1944 
as an organisation to proniote increased 
opportunities for women in Holkar Suite, the 
Indore Women’s Service has been, from its 
inauguration, primarily a post-war measure. 
It has, however, retained some of the better 
aspects of the w’ar-time Women’s Ser\dces and 
functions as an administration under the personal 
direction of Her Highness the Maharani Holkar. 

Candidates for enrolment are required to 
satisfy the I. W. S, “ Command ” with regard 
to educational qualifications, citizenship and 
general character, and are doing their enrolled 
service, governed by the Eegulations drawm up 
under Her Highness’s personal supervision. 

In the experimental stages the girls were 
posted to low grade clerical posts in State 
Departments, but a steady rise in their efficiency 
and value Is very apparent now. A gratifying 
proportion of the total strength is now engaged 
on appointments of increasing responsibilities, 
and the foresight of Their Highnesses in starting 
and supporting tiffs Service is beginning to show 
splendid results. 

The Indore Women’s Service runs clerical 
courses, and it is Her Highness’ declared intention 
that, in due course, it will become a State-ulde 
admission that “ For efficiency, loyalty and 
skill the I. W. S. produces the goods. ” 

Army. — His Highness the Maharaja Holkar’s 
Army consists of 1 Cavalrj^ unit, 3 Infantry 
units, 1 Animal Transport, 1 M. T.-Coy., Army 
Medical Service, 1 Training Unit and a first 
class State Band under the direction of Lt.-Col. 
A. J. Curtis, M.B.E. 

Two units, the Mahesh Guards and Animal 
Transport units, serving ex- State under the 
CrovTi, have returned to State Mith good records. 

In addition, the State has provided a complete 
garrison Company for service under the Crown, 
\iz. No. 50 (now 204) Indore Garrison Coy, It 
has also provided a complete Indore Platoon 
for No. 58 (C.I.) G.P.T Coy. Besides, a con- 
siderable number of signallers were prorided to 
Indian Army on demand. 

Ecorganisation of the Army as a whole Post 
War Army is under process. Pioneer Coy. 
will be raised by disbanding 2nd Battalion 
while M. T. Coy. will be raised to its full quota 
by disbanding the Animal Transport. Pay and 
allowances, etc., are considerably raised to the 
level of the Indian Army. 

New barracks and other ancillary buildings 
are under construction. Army Headquarters 
is reorganised and the post of" Second-in-Com- 
mand to the General Officer Commanding as 
well as General Staff Officer I is newly created. 
Staff Captain Q ” Branch is reorganised. 

War Efierts ; — Op->he outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, H. H ’'aharaja Holkar placed 
the entire rcsou ^ State, including the 
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tlic Patels (headmen) of the State with 
a view to bringing homo to tho headman 
of each village the responsibility resting on his 
shoulders for the defence of his village, inten- 
sification of the Grow More Food** campaign 
and the building up of the morale of the people. 
His Highness also welcomed the idea of holding 
tho first All -India ^Ya^ Front Hally at the 
capital of his State which was held in 1943 
and proved a great success. The Sixth War 
Services Exhibition was inaugurated by H. H. 
tho Maharaja on tho 23rd October 1943, and 
attracted big crowds. It cost the State about 
Hs. 43,000. 

H. H. recently paid a visit to Persia and 
Iraq to see troops from his State serving in that 
command. 

Tinder H. H.*s commands, a vigorous cam- 
paign was inaugurated to secure the 
maximum -number of recruits from all parts 
of the State. Prominent features of the scheme 
w^erc the grant of land, rewards in cash and 
kind to serve as an incentive for enlistment. 

n. n, the Commander-in-Chief has sanctioned 
the organisation and composition of the Soldiers’ 
Boards in tho State, Fullest co-operation 
has been shown in stimulating the recruitment 
of Indian women for the Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps, particularly for the Naval wing. 

Liberal contributions in money and kind 
have been made from the State, in addition 
to the initial contribution of Hs. 5,00,000, 

Bhopal. — This principal Mahommedan State 
fa Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
India. The ruling family w’as founded by Sardar 
Host Mohammad Khan, Dilcr-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
tion in the army of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 170S. With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empire, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the early 
part of the 19th Century the Na'svab successfully 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by tho agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist tho British with a contingent force 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands. 
In 1818 a permaneift treaty succeeded the 
agreement of 1817, 

The present Huler of the State Col. His 
Highness Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul- 
Miilk, Naw’ab Mohammad Hamidullah Khan 
Bahadur, a.o.s.i., g.c.i.e., o.v.o., b.a., Air 
Commodore, succeeded liis mother. Her late 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, on her 
abdication in May 1926. He had previously 
actively participated in the administration 
of the State for nearly ten years as Chief Secre- 
tary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice. His Highness was 
elected as the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in the year 1945. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
ministration by an Executive Council. 

The work of legislation with the fight of 
discussing the Budget, moving resolution and 
Interpellations rests with a representative 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927. The 
raujiiiicari s>stem in which the cultivator holds 


his land direct from Govermment has lately 
been introduced. Tho State forests are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, wheat, and other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco. Tho State contains many remains 
of great archreological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, wdiich date from the 
2nd Century B.C. and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John ]Marshall. Sanchi 
Station on the G, I. P. main line to Helhi adjoins 
the Topes. 

Among other troops, the State maintains one 
full strength Infantry Battalion. The Capital, 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the northern 
bank of an extensive lake, lies on the main 
i broad-gauge line between Bombay and Helhi 
and is the junction for the Bhopal-TJjjain 
Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The main industries are represented by the 
Bhopal Textile Mills, the Narbada Refrigerated 
Products Co., the Hamidla Match Factory, tho 
Sugar Factory of S eh ore, the Bhopal Straw’- 
board Products and the Central India Chemicals, 
Ltd. 

Rewa. — The largest State in Central India 
Agency, area : 13,000 sq. miles, population : 
1,820,445 (1941). The Rulers are Baghel 

Rajputs descended from the famous Solankl 
clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
10th to 13th Century. Hurlng the .Mutiny 
the Hurbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown for which various'pargajifl^, which had 
been seized by tliaMarathas were restored to the 
Maharaja. 

Dhar. — This State, in the Malwa Political 
Agenoy in Central India, takes its name from- 
the old city of Hhar, long famous ns the capital ' 
of the Pannar Rajputs, who ruled over Malwa 
from the 9th to the 13th century and from 
whom the present Rulers of Hhar Puar 
Marathas claim descent. In the middle of 
the 18th century the Ruler of Hhar, Anand 
Rao, was one of the leading chiefs of Contra! 
India, sharing with the Holkar and Scindia the 
ruler of Malwa. The State came into treaty 
relations with the British Government by virtue 
of the treaty of 1810. The present ruler. 
Lieutenant His Highness the Maharaja Anand 
Rao Puar Sahib Bahadur, was invested with 
full ruling powers on March 16, 1940. The 
Ruler enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 

There arc 13 Feudatories and 9 Bhumias, of 
'whom 18 hold a guarantee from the British 
I Government. The population of the State 
according to the latest census figure is 253,258 
I and the average Income and Expenditure are 
about 19 and 18 lakhs respectively, 

I The Administration of the State is now^ carried 
on by His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
assisted by a Council consisting of the Hew^an, 
Hew’an Bahadur N. R. Chandol-kar, B.A., ll.b., 
who is also the Vice-President and two otlier 
Members namely Rao Sahib N. V. Joshi, B.A., 
Revenue Member and Rai Bahadur H. Sanghi, 
■R.A..LL.B., Judicial Member, State Council. 

War Contributions. — When the present 
war broke out the Hurbar offered to the British 
Government all the resources of the State and 
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A.I). It is the prciTiicr Treaty State of Biindel- 
khand— the other Bundela Princes being the 
cions of Orchlia House, It entered into reia- 
tions vcith the British by the Treaty made in 
1812 A.B. His Highness ^faharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh, Q.o.S.l,, G.OJ.n., died In March 1930 
and has been succeeded by his grandson His 
Highness Saraniadd-Rajahai, Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Slahendra Maharaja Sir Yirsingh Dev 
Bahadur, K.c.s.i., the present Euler. The 
ruler of the State has the hereditary titles 
of His Highness SaraTnad-i-Eajahai Bundel- 
khand Maharaja jrahendra Sawai BahnEur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 
State has a population of' 303,406 and an area 
of 2, OSO square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh 


30 miles from Lalitpur station on the G. I. P. By. 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
but is a place of interest on account of its magni- 
ficent buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1006-1627). The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reforms In the State and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highness is assisted in the work of adminis- 
tration by a cabinet consisting of the following: — 

President , — His Highness; Vice-President , — 
Eao Baja Eai Bahadur Dr. Shyam Behaxi 
Misra, B.iitt. (Chief Adviser) ; Members : — 
B. S. Shiikla, ir,A., LL.n. Chief Minister) ; Major 
M. N. Zutshi, B.A. (Home i\Iinister). 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east; 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the, 
south by the Britirfi district of Darjeeling and 
on the west by HepaJ. Tlie population consists 
of Bhutias, Lopchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Churahi Valley in Tibet, 
Tlie main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet, The Singalila and Choln 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,140 feet), one of the 
highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range, which is much loftier than that of Singa- 
lila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La, 

.Tradition says that the ancestors of the Bajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 


formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a consifl^rable cession of territory. In 1836 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and receives Ba. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
Sikkim is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and population 121,620, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. A number of 
good roads have been constructed in recent 
years. The present ruler, His Highness Maha- 
rajah Sir Tashl Namgyal, K.O.S.l. (1939), K.O.I.E. 
(1923), was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness w^as invested with full ruling 
powers on the 6th April 1918. The average 
revenue is Bs. 6,20,422, 

Political Officer in SiHdm : — A. J. Hopkinson, 
O.I.E., i.o.s. 

Asstt, Political Officer in SiJddm : — ^Bai Sahib 
Bamsunder Prasad, 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West Frontier 
Provinces are Amb, Phulera, Dir, Swat and 
Chitral. The area of the latter three is 3,000, 
4,000 and 4,000 square miles and population : 
119,477, 440,014 and 107,906 respectively, 

Amb State. — Area 225 square miles, includ- 
ing trans-border territory, population : 47,916. 

Buler, Nawab Sir ISfobammad Farid Hhan, 
Headquarters, Shergarh (Summer) and 
Darband (Winter). ^ 

Amb State comprises the following territories: — 
1, The trans-Indus territory, which lies for 
a few miles on the right hank of the Indus 
Biver, opposite the extreme north-west comer of 
the Bndhnak tract In the Haripur Tehsil of the 
Hazara District, and comprises a few villages 
only, of which Amb is the chief. 2. The major 
portion of the tract known as Feudal Tanawal, 
which lies on the left bank of Indus, and 
occupies the centre of the western half of the 
Hazara District. 

The State of Phulera comprises the minor 
portion of Feudal Tanawal, It consists of 
98 small villages with a population of 8,757 
and is situated in Feudal Tanawal. The name 
' of the Khan is K. Abdul Latif Khan. 


Officer in charge of political relations with 
Amb and Phulera States. — K, S, ArhebMohd. 
Abba? Khan, B.i., r.C.s, 

Chitral- — Buns from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has Tnaintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amon-uI-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Qovemraent in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by IJmrn- 
kban of Janduland Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gllgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
i with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
I (April 1, 1895) to their relief. 
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The valleyfl of which tho 
nro extremely fertile niH] contlmiotinly cultl* 
vntod. The Inleriuil n<lmtnl»lrAtlori of th( 
country io eomiurted hy JI!f< iriKhiiP'r )lnjl| 
Molul. Mii/nltur-ul-MuHc tlie Mrht-n’ of (’liltr»l| 
luul the foreign poliry 1^ rejpiloted by the rolltlcnlj 
Aficnt at MAlaivrttul. Tim ruler i^roreetU'd on I 
pllgrimnftc to IMccca In FehrUary n>3l>» 

Dir. — The torrltorlen of thl^ State, ahonl 
8,000 square miles In area, Include tlje country 
drained by the Fanjhora and IIb nnitientr dou n 
to (ho junction of the former river ulth the 
llajanr ilnd. 'J’lie Nawah of Dir la the overlord 
of tho country, exacting all(*t:lnnrc from the 
l)ctty chlefa of (ho clans. Dir is mainly held h> 
Vusufzai Fathans, the old non-Pathan Inlmbi. 
tanls heinc now confiiud to (ho npj^r jmr* 
Mon of tiio J’anjlcora Valley known the 
Dir Jvohhtan* A motor road has hoen construct- 
ed to Dir from ]\Ialakand. A private telephone 


line Inn Imrn < reefed from f'hakdnrra to Dir, 
end a Petrol Punift was hntalled at Tlrnuh 
Marah In WdAK 

S^vntn- Tiu’ Utiler D a dr'ccrelant of the 
famous Akhund Hahlh ijf If< r/in^olld'd^ 1 

hM ruin In Sun! from 1UI7 to and wrs 

TM'oy.nU' d hy Mw Mnsfinu^nd Iv.dta \VM\ 
cjf Swat In lU2d. Tin area of tin Sfat»* t* 
j'quare mll‘". The ileadquarter ^ of tin* State 
Mat Haidu Sharif nhnut fin mllei from .Midakand 
and ronmettd with Malnknml hy inotor road. 

The ^Vall has rdnee annexed to hln territory 
the areas of Itanollya, Pnrd.ad. Tljal, Imtnr, 
I'alam 3\andh, and Sro in tie' Indus KohPtan, 
Uc has hiillt frjrts hr the^r* arms and hm con- 
nerlcd them by telopbone. 

There h a IIIt:h Srbool nt Saldu. 

/WhiVaf A^rrit for /Iff, Strni and ClUrtt^ — 
K, ft. Mnwabs, Mrhbub All Khan, o.p.r., 1 1'.*'. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


The Madras Presidency Includes r. 
Indian States coverirm an area of 10,0-14 square 
mllop. Of these, the States of Travaticorc and 
Cochin roprosent ancient Jfindu dynasties. 
Pudukottnl Is the Inheritance Irom a chieftain 
called tho Tondlman ; Panjranappallc and 
Sandur, two petty State*!, of which the first Is 
ruled by a Kawnb, ilo In the centre of two PrltDh 
districts, and arc In tho political charge of tho 
llesidcut in Mysore, 


Name. 

i 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

, . 1 

Popula- 

tion. 

E‘'tiniated 
Gross 
Bovonuo 
in lakhs 
^ of rupees. 

Travancore .*| 

7,001.75 

1 0,070.018 

I 023,r> 1 

Cochin ,.! 

1,480 

1,422,875 

201.25 

Pudnkottai . . 

1,179 

I 4 38,348 

[ 

34. *12 


Travoncorc. — This State, which has an 
area of 7,001,75 square miles and a population 
of 6,070,018 with a rovonuo of Ks, OSIP 05 lakhs, 
occupies tho south-west portion of tho Indian 
Ponlnsnln, forming an irregular triangle nlth 
Capo Comorin as its apex. Tho early history of 
Travnncorc is In great part traditional ; "but 
there is littlo doubt that Ills Dlglmcss the 
Maharaja is the representative of the Chcra 
dynasty, one of the three great Ilindu dynasties 
which exercised sovereignty nt one time, in 
Southern India. The petty chiefs, who had 
Btibsoqucnti>vBDt tiicniSclvcs up ns independent 
rulers within the State were all subdued, and the 
whole country, included witiiin its boundaries, 
was consolidated and brought under one rule, hy 
Maharaja Mnrthanda Vnrma (1729-58). Tlul 
English first settled at Anjengo; a few miles to tlie 
north of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1081. In tho wars In which tho East India 
Company were engaged hi Madura and Tinnc« 
volly, in the middle of tho 18tli century, the 
Travnneoro State gave assistance to tho British 
authorities, Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of tho British Power and 
was accordingly Included in tho Treaty made in 
1784 between tho East India Company and the 
Suilan of Mysore. Tho present relations of 


Tnivancore with the Brltbdi novemmrnl arc 
go\rme<l by the treaties of 1795 and 1805. 
Under flic Treaty of 1795 an arrangement was 
entered Into on a reciproca I ba^Ii for the protec- 
tion of Travancore from foreign aggrc'^slon. 
The 'j’rcaty of 1895 one of “ prrn^'tnal frlcinl* 
ship and alliance ** and the <»bngatlc>n*i of 
Travancore for purpose of defence \^ere Inter 
commuted into an annual contribution of nearly 
eight lakli'i of rupees payable by the State to the 
Brilisii Government. 

Colonel Jii'* Jllghinv*! the Maharaja (/;. 7th 
Novemher 1912) a'*cemled (lie mn*'nu«l on 
tlic Ibt September 1021. During bD minority 
tho State was ruled by Her ingliiuj*^ Maharani 
Setu J>nk''hmi Pal, c.l., aunt of the Maliaraja. 
SB Begonl on Ids behalf. 511^ lllghnc'^^ 
Invested with ruling pouers on (Itc 61 li November 
1931. Educated privately. Kns travelled ex- 
tensively in India, Ceylon, tbe Dutch East 
Indies and Europe, The Andhra and the 
Anna mala! I’nlvcr^ltlos haic conferred the 
honorary degree of D. LUt. on Ills Highness 
tho Jfnharaja and Her Highness tho Maharani, 
Imotlicr of His Highness the lifaharaja. The 
Benares University has conferred the honorary 
: degree of D. Eitt. on Her Highness (ho Maharani. 

A Ecglslatlvo Council 'was established 
!na early ns 1S8S. Tho Legislature was 
last re-constltutcd In 1032, when a bicameral 
body was Instituted. Tho two Chambers, 
nr., tho Sri Muhi'ni Assembly and tlio Sri 
Chltra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-ofllclal majority. Both CImmbera 
possess tho right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move rosolutionB and ask questions. Both 
Chambers have also tho right to Initiate legisla- 
tion. Tho elections to tho Assembly nro based 
on a wldo franchise. DlfTorcnccs of opinion 
botwoon tho two Chambers arc to bo settled by a 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal number 
of members soleotod by eacli Chamber. Women 
nro placed on a footing of complete equality 
wltli men In tho matter both of franchise and 
memborsldp in tho Legislature. In the' more 
Important towns and villages there are lilunl* 
cipal bodies and Villa go Panchayats and Unions 
with a predominant non-oUlcial majority 
functioning in tlic Held of Local and Self- 
iQoYcnuncnfc. 
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A Press iTanui\ry 

1946 niuiov . s intention to 

promulgate . of far-rcaching 

\ significance. Subject to tlio rights and pro* 
togatives of the Sovereign, the now reforms 
adien implemented will bo thoroughly dcmocra- 
iic in Gharacter. Tliere will be two* Houses of 
Legislatm-e of co-equal status both wholly 
, Composed of elected repicscutatives of the 
people. The Lower House will be elected on 
the basis of territorial constituencies and nni- 
wcrsal adult suffrage for men and women, and 
the Upper House will be composed of elected 
representatives of various interests and pro- 
fessions and will be functional and facultative 
in character. There will be no nominations 
and the President and Deputy President of 
both the Houses will be elected by the Legisla- 
ture. The new constitutional Sclieme will be 
modelled on that of the United States of America 
ill the matter of relatiort between the Legislature, 
the Executive and the Judiciary. 

The State has joined the Indian State Forces 
Scheme. H, H. The jMahnraja is the Colouel- 
iu-Ghief of the Travancore State Forces and i 
Honorary Colonel of the 12th Malabar Battalion. 
He is also an Honorary Licutenant’Coloncl in the 
British Army. j 

The State is in the forefront in the matter of 
education. According to the census of 1941, { 
tlie percentage of literates on total popu- 1 
lation is 47*1 for the whole State. 58*1^ 
for males and 36.0 for females ; and the per- i 
centage of literates aged 5 years and above is | 
65.0 for tlie uhole State, and G7.9 and 42.1 fori 
males and females respectively. i 

A Scheme of Universal and compulsory 
Primary Education on the basis of a ten -year 
plan has been initiated. 

The principal food*gtain grown is rice, but the 
main soirrce of agricultural wealth *is the cocoa- 
nut. Other crops are pepper, arecanut, 
jack-fruit, sugar-cane and tapioca. Pubber 
and tea are among other important products, 

The State is rich in forest resources. Besides 
valuable timber like teak, blackwood, ebony and 
sandalwood, there are soft woods and reeds 
suitable for making paper, cardboard and 
artificial silk. Among the mineral resources of 
the State may be mentioned the valuable 
mineral sands like monozite, llmeuite, Zircon, 
llutUe and Zillimanite^ and the abundant de- 
posits of graphite, mica and kaolin of exceptional 
quality. 

The sands in various parts of the coast-line 
of the State extending over about 90 miles in 
length as well as in certain other localities 
contain ionsiderable quantities of llmenite, 
Zircon .and Thorium bearing Monazite deposit es 
whicii are the property of tlie Travancore 
Government. The policy of the Government 
m regard to the exploitation of Thorium deposits 
is on the basis of self-control and disposal by 
the Government, Government propose to start 
research and do as much work within the State 
of all the varieties of mineral sands, as possible. 
Extraction of oil from copra, spinning of coii 
yarn, manufacture of coir mats, matting, rugs, 
etc., weaving of handloom fabrics, production of 
tea and rubber, manufacture of rubber goods, 
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j ceramic goods, glassware and paper, fabrication 
1 of tiles, extraction of mineral sands, refining of 
sugar, manufacturo of salt, chemical and ferti- 
lizers and production of aluminium are the chief 
I industries pursued in the State. 

' Among other industries pursued on a 
cottage industry basis are ivory carving, wood 
carving, coir making, embroidery and lace 
work, plaiting of fancy and utility articles with 
screwpinc and palmyra leaves, maldng of 
jnggery from palmyra juice. 

In Hovemher 1936 His Highness the Maharaja 
issued the historic Temple Entry Proclamation 
I which has been hailed all over the world as a 
I great piece of social and religious reform. In 
10 1:4 His Highness issued anotlier Proclamation 
abolishing the death penalty provided for 
certain offences under the Travancore Penal 
Code. 

By another Proclamation in November 1937 a 
University designed, in addition to ordinary 
studies, speciall 5 '^ to promote technological studies 
and research has been established. 

His Highness is keenly interested in the deve- 
lopment of industries in the State and the 
inauguration of the Pallivasal Hydro-electric 
Scheme which makes available cheap power to 
every village in the State marks an epoch in 
the industrialisation of the country. The 
Kubber Factor}" and tlie Toy Factor}" at Tri- 
vandnim, the Ceramic Factory at Kundara, the 
Sri Chitra Kill at Alwaye, the Travancore 
Sugars and Chemicals Ltd., comprising a Sugar 
Factory at Thuckalay, a Distilleiy at Nageicoii 
and a Factory for tlfb manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products at Trivandrum, the Aluminium 
Factory at Alwaye, the Plywood Factory at 
Punalur and the glass Factory at Alwaye are 
among the foremost industrial concerns establish- 
ed under Government auspices with a view to the 
more profitable utilisation of indigenous resources 
and the better employment of indigenous talent. 
Schemes are veil under way for the establish- 
ment of factories for the manufacture of cement, 
cane-sugar, fertilizers, caustic soda, sulphuric 
acid, potassium chlorate, synthetic ammonium 
sulphate, acetic acid and calcium carbide. 

" The Travancore Fertilizers and Chemicals’* 
has been started ndth a capital of five crorcs of 
rupees, and the construction of a fertilizer 
factory at Alwaye for the manufacture of Ammo- 
inum Sulphate and other Importamt Chemicals 
is proceeding apace. Measures for the establish- 
ment of spinning mills are also in progress. 
Arrangements are being made for the establish- 
ment of a cane-sugar factory in Central Travan- 
core. Facilities for long-term loans to agrienl- 
turista and small industrialists are extended by 
the Credit Baulc cstabJislied by Government. Tho 
nationalisation of tlie motor transport system of 
the State has ensured an efficient, safe and cheap 
transport with considerable advantage to trade 
and commerce. Government have also taken 
steps for the development of coastal traffic, and 
a company styled, t!ic Ttavancore Steam Navi- 
gation Company, has been started. 

His Highness evinces great interest in matters 
connected with art and culture and has establish- 
ed at Trivandrum two Art Galleries known as 
tho Chithralayam and the Henga VIlaEom 
Art Gallery, a Classical Dance Centre, an 
Academy ot Music and a Broadcasting Station. 
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The State is 'well provided with roads and 
with a natural system of bachwaters, besides 
canals and rivers" navigable for country crafts. 

A concrete road 51 miles long connecting the 
capital with Cape Comorin has been recently com^ 
pleted. A line of railway about one hundred 
miles in length cuts across the State from east to 
west and then runs along the coast to the Capital. 
The Capital is Trivandrum. There exists a 
weekly air mail service between Bombay and 
Trivandrum, and Trivandrum and Trichinopoly 
which is on the lladras-Colombo Air Mail route. 

War Efforts. — On the declaration of War 
in September 193 D His Highness the Maharaja 
placed the entire resources of the State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the Hing Emperor. 
He has presented a trawler and mine-sweeper, 

** H.M.I.S. Travancore at a cost of Bs. 0^ lakhs 
to the Boyal Indian ^Tavy and two fighter 
planes at a cost of Ks. lakhs to tlie Itoyal 
Air Porce. He has, besides, contributed 
Bs. 15,80,350 to H.E. the Viceroy’s AYar Fund, 
Bs. 2,00,000 to H.E. the Viceroy’s Comforts 
Pund, Bs. 1,10,000 for Bed Cross Work, 
Bs. 1.50,000 for AYomen's AVar Work, Bs. 30,000 
to the King George’s Fund for Sailors, Bs. 16,000 
to H.E. the Governor’s War Fund, Bs. 60,000 to 
St. Hunstan’s Pund and Jls. 1,000 to General do 
Gaulle’s Pund for amenities to the French 
prisoners of war. Her Highness Maharani 
.Sctu Barvati Bayi has contributed Bs. 1,00,000 
to His Excellency tho A’lccxoy’s AYar Fund and 
also an ambulance car. A branch of the Bed 
Cross Organisation has hecii opened in the State i 
with the i)ewan,Sachivottamn Sir C. P. Bama- 
swami Jyer as President. His Highness has also 
sent tho first and second infantrj" units of the 
State Forces for active service. Generous and 
coluntarj’ contributions liavo also been made 
by officials and non-ofiicials alike to the AVar Pur- 
poses Fund. Large quantities of cocoanut shell, 
charcoal, coir goods, Including tent components, 
fabricated fiteci works, ceramic ware, rubber 
goods, etc., have been supi)lied from the State 
for AVar Purposes. The total monetary 
contributions of tho Slate to war effort including 
those from the Public amounts to Bs. 35,12,589- 
fState— 30,51,050; Public— 4,01,530-7-9). 
Further His Highness contributed about 80,000 
men to the Assam I^rbour Force who built the 
road to China over which the Allied Armies 
marched to A’^ictory. 

DexQan , — Sachlvottama Sir C. P, Bamaswami 
Alyar, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., ll.d. 

Cochin. — ThUfHato on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
iladras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
A’^ery little is known of Its early history, Ac- 
couling to tradition, the Bajas of Cochin hold 
the territorj' in right of descent from Cheiaman 
Pcrumal, who governed the uhole country of 
ICcrala, includiiig Travancore and Malabar, as 
ATccroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth centuiy, and afterwauls estab- 
lished himself as an independent Bulcr. In 
1592, the Poituguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now Britlili Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations with the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zurnorln of Calicut, they assisted the 
Bajae of Cochin. The influence of tho Poitu- 
guese on w’cHl coast began to decline about 


the latter part of tho scvenlccth century, and 
in 1663 they were ^ ousted from tho- town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with. whom tho Baja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1760, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, tho Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assist- 
ance of the Baja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hydor All, to wliom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippii Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between tho Baja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu and to pay a 
subsidy. 

On Ihu demise of His Highness Sri Bavl 
A^arma, His Highness Sri Kcralr A^arma succeed- 
ed to the Qadi on 31st January 1616 Tho State fs 
governed by His Highness the lilaliaraja, and tho 
executive authority is exercised by His Highness 
through the Diwan In relaJon to “reserved 
subjects ’’ and through two Mir/ ters appointed 
under the Government of Cochin Act, in relation 
, to “transferred subjects.” The foicsts of Cochin 
form one of Its most valuable assets. They 
I abound in teak, ebony, blackwood, and other 
val liable trees. Bice is the chief cultivation. 
Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their products form the chief exports of the 
State. Communications by road and back- 
waters are good, and tho State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to Cochin Harbour 
Terminus, and a Forest Steam Tramway used 
in developing the forests. 

7?esidcnf for Madras Siales, — Lt.-Col. 0. G. K/ 
Edwards, o.i.n. , ' » 

Deii'an. — Sir George Boag, K.C.I.K, ■' 

PuduUkoUai. — (Area 1179 square’ Miles ; 
Population 4,38,348). This State is bounded on 
tho ' north and west by Trichinopoly, oii the 
south by Bamnad and on the east by Tanjore. 
There arc evidences of prc-liistoric settlements 
all over the State and some villages aro men- 
tioned in Tamil u^orks of the early centuries of 
the Chilsbian era. In earlj’’ times, a part of 
the State belonged to the Chola Kings and tho 
southern part to the Pandya Kings of Madura. 
A large part of the State was under Pallava 
rule from the 7th Century A.D. until tlio estabr 
lishment by A^ijayalaya, in the 9tli Century* of 
the Second Chola Empire. AA^hen tho Chola 
power declined, the country was ruled for gome 
time by the Hoysalas and, later, was added to 
the second Pandyan Empire. In tho 14th 
Century, it ^vas included in the Vijayanagnr 
Empire and from the 10th Century fonned part 
of the Kayak Kingdom of iiladm*a. Tiio State 
Is rich in inscriptions, tcinpic-j and art treasures 
belonging to all the dynasties. Towards tho 
close of the 17th Century, the Tondlman clilcf 
of Ainbukoll, now a village In the .State, whoso 
ancestors had migrated from Tlrupatl, got 
possession of modem Pudukkottal town and 
founded the State. The State expanded 
to its present limits in the 18th Ontiiry. 
Bclations wltli the English began during the 
Carnatic AVars. During the siege of Trichinopoly 
by the French in 1752, the Tondlman of the time 
did good service to tho Company’s cause hy 
bending thorn provisions, although Ids own 
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country was, on at least one occasion, ravaged as 
a consequence of his fidelity to the English. In 
1750, he sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy commandant, 
in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly countries. 
Subsequently, he was of much service in the 
wars with Hydei; A.li "'nd Tippu Sultan. His 
services were rewarded by a grant of territory 
subject to the coiulitions ~ that it should 
not be alienated (1806). Apart from that, there 
is no treaty or ni-rangement with the Rnja. His 
Highness Sri Brihadamba Has Baja Bajagopala 
Tondinun Bahadur, the piesent ruler was 
installed as Baja on 19th > ovember, 1928. Ho 
-was invested ruling n^'vers on 17th January 
19i4. He ie assisted by Executive Council 
consisting of a Hewan and two Councillors. 
The various departments aie constituted on the 
British Indian model. The main occupation of 
the people IS igriiiiltiuc ; the principal food 
crops are rag* and rhe, and pulses are largely 
grown. The fores ’ which cover about l/7th 
. of the State contam only small timber. The 
‘ State is w’ell piovided with roads. The main 
line of ^^he Sor* h Indian Bail way from Madras 
to Hanushlcodi, which forms the shortest route 
Ho Ceylon passes tluough the Sta.te. Puduk- 
^kottai is the only municipal Town. 

Ra^hlent for the hluftru'i States. 

0: G. N. Eduards, C.l.T. 

Banganapalle. — This State, area 276 

square miles, is in two detached portions which 
An the 18th century passed from Hyderabad 
- to Mysore and back again to Hyderabad. The 
control over it was ceded to the Madras Govern- 
ment by rhe Nizam in 1800. The present Bnler 
is Nawab Mir Eazle-e-Ali-Bhan Bahadur, who 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns and is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his own right. The 
Naw^ab pays no tribute to the Crown and main- 
tains no military force. The chief food-grain is 
cholamt The revenue of the State is nearly 
3 J lakhs. The State has been transferred from 
-the political charge of the Besident for the 
Madras States to that of the Hon’ble the Besident 
in Mysore on 1st January 1939. 

Reside^it, — The Hon’ble Lieut. -Colonel 
Sir Philips Gaisford, ai.E. 

Delian . — Khan Sahib Syed Imam Sahib 
Bahadur, B.A. 

Sandur. — Sandur is the only Maliratta State 
in South India and is in political relations with 
the Government of India tlirough the Besident 
in Mj^sore. The State was conquered early 
in the eighteenth century by Siddoji 
Bao, ancestor of the present Buler 
from n poligar of the Bedar tribe. During the 
timeof liis son and successor, MorarBao,the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion. In the Cainatic and Mysore wars 
Morar Bao was the staunchest ally of the British , 
The State came into political relations with 
the British in 1818. In 1876 the proper style of 
address of the Buler was acknowledged by the 
Government of India. This is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862. The Buler also has 
vested interests in Gajendragad, a jaghir in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
Certain junior members of his family. Tlie State 
pays no tribute to the Crown. The Buler is the 


fountain-head of all authority — ^judicial, legisla- 
tive and executive — and exercises powers of 
life and death. He has established an 
independent Chief Court presided over by 
the senior member of the Madras judicial 
service, whose services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 
Madras Government. There is a State Council 
to initiate all legislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Council in cliarge of the administration. 
The Buler has revived the ancient institution 
of the Harbar to function as an active participant 
in the Government of the State. By the Sandur 
State Constitution Act of 1946 the Buler has con- 
solidated all measures for the participation of the 
people in their own government. A popular 
minister known as the Mantrasachiv, takes equal 
part with the nominated minister (or two nomi-- 
nated ministers) in the administration, and fur- 
ther facilities for quickly reaching tlie demo- 
cratic ideals, towards which the state has been 
marching for the past 16 years, have been 
made availably to the people of Sandur by this . 
Act. 

I An educational institution, Shri Chatrapathii 
Shivaji Vidyamandir, provides both moral and 
physical education and also imparts instructions^ 
upto the Matriculation standard. 

Sandur State holds extensive and excellent 
deposits of very important economic minerals, 
especially manganese and iron. Hr. N. Jayara- 
man, D.sc., of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, is of the opinion that the manganese 
ore in the State, especially in certain localities, 
is very rich in manganese and contains a high 
percentage of pyxolusite. Ann Ghosh of 
Bengal is of the opinion that “ area for area 
Sandur deposits probably contain the largest 
manganese reserves so far found.” Sandur 
manganese was formerly exported largely to 
Continental markets, mainly to Belgo-Luxemburg 
consumers, to the United Kingdom and Japan 
and commanded first grade unit prices from 
Continental buyers. It has been found to 
be very useful in the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese. 

The State has also extensive deposits of 
red and yellow oxide of iron which have been 
found to be very useful in the manufacture 
of paints by leading firms in Bombay and 
Calcutta, who import this commodity in large 
quantities. The gold quaitz found in the area 
in the vicinity of Taranagari contains indica- 
tions of promising reefs at very moderate 
depths. Enormous quantities of high grade 
jasper, most useful for tlie manufacture of 
mosaic tiles, is found in Sandur hills. Hr. 
V. S. Duhey of the Benares Hindu University, 
who visited the State recently, reported very 
favourably on all these deposits. Sandur 
forests abound' in sandalwood which is as rich 
in oil content as that of Mysore. 

The " present Buler is Baja Shrimant 
Yeshwant Bao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
madar Senapathi. 

President of the Executive Council : — Slrrimant 
Sowbhagj’asampanna Banisaheb Maharaj. 

Resident . — The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. P.. 

Gaisford, c.i.E. 
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Western Kathiawar Agency* — Tlie Western 
Ivathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Bajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Sorath and llalar) out of the 
four Prants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathianor was formerly divided. Tiie 
combined district which was at first named 
**The Western Katliiawar States** was given 
its present designation in 1927. ' 

Polilical Agent : Hajor P. C. Hailey, o.B.r. 

Bha\Tiagar. — This State lies at tlie head and 
v.*c3t side of the Gulf of Cambay, The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in tlie country 
about the year 1260, under Scjakji from whose 
three sons — Ranojj, Sarangji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the rulers ofBhavnaKar, 
Lathi and Palitana, An intimate connection 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates who infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda and R'^. 22,858 as Zorlalbi to Juna- 
padh. Lt.-Col. His HighnessJlaharajaSirKrishna 
Kumarsinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death 
of his father, Maliaraja SirBhavsinhjLK.o.S.i., on 
17th July 1010 and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931. The Principal officers 
of tlic State arc A. P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab,), 
Dcuan ; X. 31. Surati, B.A., LL.B., Kalb Dewan ; 
M. II. Gandhi, M.A., BL.b., Bar-at-Law% Judicial 
Ap-Ktant ; R. S. Bhatt, M.A. (London), Personal 
A^-Utant and H. K. ilchta, Education 
A^M-tant. A fixed privy purse for His 
Highness, tlic separation of Judicial from 
cxtciitive functions, and the decentralisation of 
autijority are the noteworthy features of the 
adridrustration. A Dhara Sabha (Legislative 
ml>]y) consisting of 55 members, of wiilch the 
Deuan i-j the President, was established by His 
Jiighnc"'^ in 19 il and one of its non-official 
member Is appointed to the Executive. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt, Tlie cliicf inanii- 
facturr s are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
( loth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State Is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, \Nhlch has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensne trade ns one of the principal 
markets and harbourfi of export for cotton in 
Kathianar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantiy. 

Population (in 1911) was 0,18,429, of wliom 
91-0 per cent, ucre Hindus (including Jains), 
and 8 per c^nt. HihonwdanD, The average 
meome for the la«t five years vras lip. 80,39,927, 
txclu-lvc of Railway income, and the average 
<vprnditure R«. 89,S4,C20. Under Agenev 
Koth.eatlon Ko 105 dated 20th June 1943 Chok 
Dilta, Songadh a- nell «as Paliad Taluka of the 
old Pallrd Tlnna have h^cu attached to the 
Jilin vrngar State uith effect from 2i5th June 
1913. 


By another Kotification Ko. 192 of 30-11-1943, 
the States of Vala, Lathi and Jasdnn w’ero 
attached to the State with effect from 7th 
December 1043. 

Dhrdngadhra State is a State of the Plrst 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles, 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Rann of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Rajput clan is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the Korth, establishing Itself first at PatrJ 
in the Ahmedabad District, then moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present scat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar, they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedaus 
into that Peninsula, hut after suflcring the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they finally established 
themselves in Halvad. The States of Wankaner, 
Limbdi, Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than- 
Lakhtar arc off -shoots from Dhrangadhra in 
Kathiawar and Jhalawar and otljer estates like 
Sadadi, Delwara, Tana, Goginda, Kunadi and 
Karwar in Rajputana. His Highness Maharaja- 
clhiraj 3Iaharana SJiri Mayuidhwajsinhji, 
Maharaja Raj Saheb, is tlie ruler of tlie Stale 
and the head of all the JhalaS. Tiic administra- 
tion of the State is conducted by His Highness 
with the assistance of the State Council of wliich 
His Highness is the President and the otlier 
two members are G. R. Raddi, K.A. (Lond.), 
as Vice-President and W, G. Subedar, b.sc., bl.b. 
ns General member. The soli being eminently 
fit for cotton cultivation, the principal crops 
are long stapled cotton and cereals of various 
kinds. Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is quarried from the iiUls situated within the 
State Salt of superior quality called Wadagara 
and Magnesium cliioride and other bye-products 
of salt are also manufactured in the State salt 
works atKuda wfiich offer particularly inexhaust- 
ible supplies for their manufacture. To utilize 
these valuable resources, the State built a huge 
factory in Dhrangadhra, known as the Sliri 
Shakti Alkali ^Vorks, now converted into 
a limited Company known ns the phran- 
gadhra Chemical AYorks, Limited for the manu- 
lacture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
Tlicre is also another company called Mn- 
yurdhwnj 3Xagnesla AYorks Ltd., manufacturing 
magnesia at Niraaknagar. The capital js 
Dhrangadhra, a fortified tow'n, 75 miles west of 
Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is wmked by the Morvi Jlall- 
w’ay. An extension of this line to Mallya 
is under contemplation. A raihvay siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis* 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State.— The RnJmg Prince of 
Gondalis a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of n. H. IVIaharaJa Tiiakore Saheb, the 
present Ruler being H. H, Bhojrajji wlio ascended 
the fjali on the 9tb fifarch 1911 on the demhe 
of H. H. Miiharaja Bhagwant SiniijI, 
o.o.i.E. on the 9Ui March 1044. H. il. Maharaja 
Bhojrajji received his education at Eton School 
and Bafliol College, Oxford, England. The early 
founder of the State, Kurnbhoji /, liad a modMt 
estate of 20 'Villages. JCumbhoji il, the most 
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powerful Chief of the House, widened the terri- 
tories to their present limits by conquest ; but 
it was left to Ills late Highness Malpraja 
Bhngwant Sinhji to develop its resources 
to the utmost, and in tlie words of Lord 
Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its “im- 
portance and advanced administration to 
get it recognised as a Birst Class State.” 
The State pays a tribute of Bs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are Cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class lor the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Hlmsa-Dhoraji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kuhkavav Bagasra and 
Kunkavav-Derdi Extensions and manages it 
along with the Rorbandar State Railway and 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway subsequently built 
in partnersh^ wdth other Indian States in 
Kathiaw’ur. There are no export and import 
dues, the people being free from taxes and dues. 
Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect of 
the spread of education, which is free, female 
education in the State being compulsory. 
Rs. 40 laklis have been spent on irrigation, 
tanks and canals, water-supply and electricity 
to the towns of Gondal, Bhoraji and Upleta. 
The capital is Gondal, a fortified town on the line 
between Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — A first-class State under 
the Western India- States Agency lying in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24°-44' and 21°-63' North lati- 
tude; 70“ and 72“ Eastlongitude with the Halar 
division of theprovince as its northern boundary 
and Godhilwad Prant to its east. Besides 
Mangrol, it includes 21 Talukas attached to it 
under the attachment scheme. It is hounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. 
The State is dmded into 12 Mahals. It has 16 
ports, the principal one being Veraval. The 
chief rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundri, 
Singoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval and Sabli. 
The capital to\yn of Junagadh, w^hich is one 
of the most picturesque towns in India, is 
mtu^ated on the slopes of the Girnar and the 
Batar Hills. In antiquity and historical 
interest it yields to none. The Upperkot or old 
Citadel contains interesting Buddhist caves and 
the city and its neighbourhood are also honney- 
^5^ned with their remains. There are a number 
01 fine modern buildings in the town. The 
famous Asoka inscription of the Buddliist 
era, carved out on a big holster of black 
housed at the foot of the Gimar 
Bill, which is sacred to the Jains, Shivaites, 
> aislmarites and other Hindus. To the 
south-east of the Gimar Hill lies the 
^tensive Glr Forest comprising 495 square 
^es. It supplies timber and other natural 
to the residents of the State and the 
neigntjouring districts and is unique in being 
the last-refuge of the Indian lion. 

total area of the State is 4,017 square 
^ The population, according to the census 
Of 1941, is 8,16,344. These figures include 


those of Mangrol and the Attached Units. 
The Annual revenue of the State proper amounts 
to about 1 crore and 39 lakhs. 

Until 1472, wdien it w’as conquered by Sultan 
Mahomed Begda of Ahmedabad, Junagadh 
w^as a Rajput State ruled by Cldefs of the 
Chuda sama tribe. Buring the reign of 
Akbar it became a dependency of Belhi 
under the immediate authority of the Moghal 
Viceroy of Gujarat. About 1735 when 
the representative of the Moghuls lost his 
authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan Babi, the 
ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, expelled 
the IMogul Governor, and established his own 
rule. The ruler of Junagadh first entered into 
engagements with the British Government in 
1807. 

The principal products of the State are cotton, 
bajri, juw’ar, ^esamum, wiieat, rice, sugar-cane 
cocoanuts cereals, grass, timber, stone, castor- 
seed, fish, country tobacco, groundnuts, bamboos, 
etc., wiiile the chief manufactures are ghee, 
molasses, sugarcandy, copper, and brassw^are, 
dyed cloth, gold and silver embroidery, potterj^, 
hardw’are, leather bamboo furniture, etc. 

The State pays a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually 
to the Paramount Pow^r and Peshkashi of 
Rs. 37,210 to His Highness the Gaekw^ar; on 
the other hand, it receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas and from the 
Baroda State for its Amreli Prant in Kathiaw'ar, 
a relic of the days of Mahomedan supremacy. 
The State has its own forces consisting of 
Lancers and the Mahabat Khanji Infantry, 
the sanctioned strength of the former being 
173 and of the latter 219, inclusive of Bag-pipe 
Band, 

The Cluef of Junagadh hears the title of Naw’ab. 
The present Nawab Is Major His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khanji III, a.c.T.c., K.C.S.I., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highneas Bahadurkhan ji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.B. His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb w^as born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadi in 1911, 
visited England in 1913-14, received his educa- 
tion at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and w’as, 
invested with full powders in March, 1920. 
His Highness is the Ruler of the Premier State 
in Kathiaw’ar and ranks first amongst the 
Cliiefs of Kathiaw^ar. His Highness exercises 
plenary powers, and enjoys a personal and 
local salute of 15 guns and Bynastic salute of 
13 gims. Languages spoken : Gujarati and 
Urdu. 

Heir -Apparent — ^Nawahzada Mahomed 

Bilawarkhanji. 

President of the CounciL — H. H. the Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur. 

Vice-Preside7it of the CoxinciU ^^id Detran 
of the State . — Khan Bahadur Abdul Kadir !Moh- 
amed Hussain, c.T.n. 

Nawanagar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf ot Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a .Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Uao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dijpossessed the ancient family of Jetlnvasthen 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jaranag.«r 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb is 
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Colonel His HIgliness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Higvijayasiniiji Saheb, G.C.i.E., K.o.S.i,, A.D.O., 
who succeeded in April 1933. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds 
shipped from the ports oi the State. A 
small pearl fishery lies of! the coast. 
The State pays a* tribute of Ks. 1,20,093 
per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
ZortalM to the ICawab of Junagadh, 
The State maintains ModiQed Headquarters 
and one squadron or Shri Huzur Bodyguard 
and one full battalion of Shri Shatrushalya 
Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, a flourish- 
ing to'wn, nearly 4 mUes in circuit, situated 
5 miles east of "Bedi, a modem port affording 
all facilities. Tlie State owns a Kailway which 
traverses through its entire territory and is 
part of the Kailway system connecting the 
Peninsula with the mainland. Population 
J,O4,u00. Kevenue nearly Ks. 98 laklis. 

Dcitani — Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 

B.A., LL.U. 

MiJitarj; Secrctar!/ and Jlorttc Mcrnhcr . — 
Col. 3Iaharaj Shree ffimmatsinhji. 

PcrsoJiaJ Assutant, — Major Geoffrey Clarke. 

Culch. — The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
oi Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. The State 
has an area of 8,249-5 square miles, exclusive 
of rh^ err cat salt marsh called the Kami 
of Cnfch. The capital is Bhuj. Prom its isolated 
po-Itioa. tlie special characteristic of its people, 
til ir di-linctive dialect, and their strong feeling 
cf per-onal loyalty to their ruler, the penla^ula of 
Cutch has more of the elements of a 'distinct 
natinnarity than any other State in M'estem 
Irdn. llie earliest liistoric notices of the State 
oc'ur in the Greek writers. Its modem 
hi-tory date^ from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Kajputs in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
rulirc: family In Cutch were known as the 
Jadrja- or ' clulflren of Jada *. A non -tributary 
treaty with the British dates from 1815. 
There a fair proportion of good arable soil in 
Cutch, an 1 whr.vt. barley and cotton are culti- 

v. atf'fl. TJje Stat'^ i'j rich' in gj’psum, clays and 
lime-'=tom* and Ins a good x'toportion of iron 
and licrnitc. Cutch i- noted for its beautiful 
rmbroidfry and ^ih'crwork and its manufactures 
of fdk and cotton arc of some importance. 
Irafh' n rUhny carried by sea and the country- 
rr.ift traffic mainly ctnters round Mandvi and 
Tuna. Tlie St ite has a modern port of Kandla, 
whMi is a natural harbour. It has deep calm- 

w. it<.r ajiproachi - and a rcinforcf'd concrete 
]ier aloni' which large ocean-going ships can 
ii^. Tin Kuh’ng Chief isth' supreme authoritv. 
Ti* re are altogaiKr C25 schools with 27,300 

lajpiB. 

Th-rc arc Ax Gosernment ho-pitaU and 
fburtcfn Go%(rnnimt dispensaries. Tin btate 
1 - ‘•(rvtd by 72 ndlri of railway and 270 iiiilcs 
of Tuad". Irrigation ha^^ hctii wa-ll-dcvelopod 
in Kultli^and thcr»‘ are today 1^ dams irrigat- 
ing fi 375 aerr*^ of land. TlV* main industrial 
t-tr.li: ImBnl? of Kutch are: (1) The United 
f^alt \Vorl:"> t-) Arjar bpiiiulng and M'cav- 


ing Mill, (3) The Kutch Oil and Allied Industries, 
(4) The Kutch ^fatch Works, <and (5) The 
Mcrau Metal w*orks. 

The present ruler His Hl^ness Maharaja 
Dhiraj Mirza ilaharao Shri Vijayaraji Savai 
Bahadur, G,B., succeeded to the ghdi in 1942. 
Population : 5,00,800. Kevenue : about Ks. 
57 lakhs. Salute : 17 guns. (Local Salute 

being 19 guns). Dewan : Dew’an Bahadur 
S. K. Xayampalii, B.A., LL.B. 

Porbandar, — Porhandar State, on the 
Western Coast of the province of Katlnawair, 
comprises an area of 642:J square miles and 
has a population of 1,46,648 according to the 
1941 Census. The capital of the State is Por- 
bandar, a flourishing port having trade connec- 
tions with Java, Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa 
and important Continental Ports. The State 
has its own Kailway. The well-known Por- 
bandar stone is largely exported to important 
places in as well as outside India. Porbandar 
Ghee (butter) is also well-known and is largely 
exported to Africa. There is a fully equipped 
laboratory at Porbandar where ghee is graded 
and given Government AGilARK seals and 
labels. Tlic Cement Factory of The Associated 
Cement Cos. Ltd. was established at Porbandar in 
1912. It manufactures Ganpati Brand Portland 
Cement of the best quality. .fVmong more recent 
industries may he mentioned the establishment 
of the Nadir Salt Works, the Maharana Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, the Natwar Match Works, 
the Hosiery Works, of the Swastik Industries 
Ltd., the Vishvakarma Engineering Works doing 
fine engine turning on precious metals. Paint and' 
Distemper 3Ianufacture, etc. A Vegetable gheo 
factory is bcinc set np in the State. Porbandar is 
also an Air Port with commodious Hangar, Kest 
House, etc. There is a State Bank at Porhandar 
and also a Brandi of the Imperial Bank of Indha. 
The State maintains a Alilitary Force. 

The present Killer, Captain His Highness 
^laharaja Kana Saheb Shri Sir Katwarsiuliji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., w*as bom on the SOth June, 
1901 and ascended the gadi on the 26tli Januarj", 
1920. 

Ileir-ApjmreJit. — ^Mnlmraj Kumar Shri 

Udaybhan. 

Dadhanpurisa first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who, since the 
reign of Humayun, have always been prominent 
in tlie annals of Gujarat. The present Kulcr 
is Ilis Highness Kawab Afnrtazakhanji Jo- 
rawarkhanji. The State maintains a Police force 
of 179. The principal products arc cotton, 
wheat and grain. Tlie capital Is Iladhanpur 
town, a considerable trade .centre for Kortliem 
Gujarat and Cutch. Another town of importance 
is Sami, whidi lias a cotton press and 5 ginning 
factories. Xliero arc tno ginning fiictorie-* at 
Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at Sankcdiwar 
which is a great centre of Jain pllgriinapc an tlio 
year round. Gotarka, Dev, and Irakod Loti arc 
al-o the principal places of iillgrimngc for 
Mahomedan*, Valshnavas and Brahmirii 
rc'^pectively. 

There arc several ancient monuments in the 
State, u*r., Fatolikotc at Iladhanpur, Jhalorc 6 
Tcba at Suhapura, Loteshvara Mahadev nt Loti, 
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The Indian Slates— Giijaral, 


In ilu' wi\i\ tln^ {'nnilnu o( n ih'W Ar^rny 

dlicct n*)uttfm 111'' nl ol Imli.'t, 

kimwii lilt* India StaU t Aivnf’V. 

Thift At*rnt*y (‘OiiiprNc d Ilia Mlitdo ol I la* nr<a 
contnintnu Die old KnUdawar, (*UU‘li arul ralan« 
\mv Auemdf 

'J‘hn oilier HlaD^ In Die Jlondnv rri^Iflinry 
M'hleli for lli^' Dint' heinp rrrnalu'Ml In 3'oUHtal 
relations willi Die fJovernrinnt of Bombay, 
V'cre Iratififeired In Die rontrol (d the (hi vim* 
inenl. of Itnlia With idfeet from Die )r| April 
llKh'l. Thlh Irnn^’fer neet'o Haled Do* rr-yrriup' 
Ini', not only of Dm remalnin;: Bombay btatf' 
hnl ab'o of eoim* of the SInIt i of \V<‘ -tern India 
.States Ai'eney and al <» the rreaDon of a p* 
male BollDeal Ayeio’y of Die (lovernimnt of 
India de^lmialed Die Baroda and fJniarat Hiatt i 
Ai'eney. The charge of DiD ne\v A{.:eni y t\a^ 
ntldod lo the cthari'e of Die Kethlent at Haroda 
wlio waa dc«it'mt(il ob the Ke^lihnf at Baroda 
and the Cinjaint Staten. The Slati i of I)anta 
and Talaiipur M'ere Inehnh’tl In (he Kajptitaiii 
Aiteney ; the former Invhii: ht'-n part ol ihe old 
Alahl Kant ha Atreney and Do* lalhT, part of 
(he Western India States Aireiiey. The Slatf^ 
and estuteR.of (ho Alald Kanlha and Bamoi 
Knntiia Auenelcs vore nailed In Die Salmr 
KanDia Ai^eney fdnee ahnlirhed. The States 
of Idar and Vfjayanai^nr, formerly Im‘hnletl In 
tlio old JIahi Kantha At'eiiey, an* iu»w Jneltnh d 
in tho Itajimtana Am'uey. All pelty Stati i 
and eslales in I ho Oujarat State'^ Areney, rX' 
eepUiif' .Tamhujrhoda and Surynna, hanr liet n 
attached to Baroda nnder the AttaehmenI 
Sdieme. Kndnna has been a 1 nor lied in th' 
Sant State. 

AYItli edeet from the ftlh Xovemher IPfl th“ 
.iVsIerii Imlia Staler Ayeney and the j\iroda 
nd (hijarat States ApM-neles Verr amalrramated 
and tho Ke'^idont for the enmhined Aneney 
desiRnatod “ Besident at Baroda and for ’Die 
States of Wc'^terii India and Gnjnrat.*’ 

With eifeet from Die rarno date tho Bolitieal 
eharp'e ‘1 in KaDdawar and Gnjarat nere re^; 
organised as under * — 

X. Ko'-idenl at Baroda and for tin* States of 
Western India and Dnjarat (headquarters at 
Ilajkot) in direct relation with Baioda and 
Cutcli Slates. 

IT. Tlie BollDcal Aginl, Western Kathiawar 
Agency (headqiiaiters at Kajiml) In relntion^ 
wdth Jiinagndh, Nawanagar, I'oi bandar, Donda! 
Jafrahad (Janjiia State), Idirol, and ItnjI:of.| 

IIT. The I'olitieal Agent, JCastcrn Kathlawarl 
and Sabar Kanlha Agency (Ileaihpiarten-^ at 
Itajkot) in relations wltli* Bhavnngar, Idnan* 
gadhra, Bndhnnpur, Mor\i, Wankaner, ralitana, 
Ifimbdi and Wndlnvan. 

IV. The Bolitical Agent, Gujarat Slatoi^ 
Agency (licadqnartcrs at Bulsar) in relation*' 
with Balasinor, Bansda, Barla, t'andiay, Chhola 
XJdcpiir, Ilharampiir, Jawiiar, Biinawada, Kaj- 

S jpla, Sachin, Sant, Jambughoila, Surgana, tho 
fangs and the estates of Vatrak Kantha Thana. 

Tho Bangs consist of a tract of conntiy lie- 
tw'ecn Snhyadiis and the Surat District wldch 
is parcelled out among H potty Chlef*i. Of 
these, 13 are Bliils and 1 a Kokaid. 

Bnlasinor. — Tlds State has an area of 180 
square miles, a population of (51,035 and nn 
annual revonuo of about Its. 4 lakhs. The 


itidlm* 1‘rlig e l-ebmpi to the iHbl f'lndiy, 1 1m 

State pa VI a frlbnle of ji#, P,7'>b0'‘t to tha 

BritDti (iotrromfid ntid 3,077*11-1 to Dje 
Baroda (hniromitiL 'I Im naijm of !lm j.rriMd 
Hobr who 1- |v n.tj.or !■» B>bl ''I ‘■I 'bdomd 

d tb d I.'fj od, 'd» nf Bat it*' V 

b‘»rn on Dji yo*h ;dav BDB r.fid tf, 

the iP'ti hi 10(5. 'Jir U'd'f /if Dg 
r»’'/Bid In IHUO a y uiatl gr:jxr;;r<(*-^hig 
fllon .a/e/jrdln/ to Midni imad-,n Iitr Jn tb»i 
event of failure nf dir/’“t beh’', lit*' *Vf.wah 
h a tnMnb'f (d Dm of and 

rn;o),T fi fiyrd.Dlc r*\bit'' of V 

rintisdn,— *i Id" State Ip ** a of 215 »q*ivre 
tnll/'i, a popul^tpm fd 5{.7f'D ant an r'nngnl 
IrMrnue or at out IM. 1‘itvtp. ‘Jim B»d*ft of 
BmimH r re ( Iphd,) a Bajpnf '• of D»' Bun^r Ba/'e. 
'ihe rtneh nl bB^ory of Dp Dnur.' f,{ b-si.jU B 
lrA'/'\bIe to D.j' "/ond ( Ippjkja dyrpy**y 
Vatapl~-difi ''t fP of 

graml’On of Arjuri. Di.*‘of HI- IIL*tim‘M' nrn j-t* 
Dm .Tnl Into ff>m/b*| ar.d riifPO' 

IldaUd .a kingdom In HouDprn Dnj'vr.'f. <<f 

;whbh the |,r, >, jg srate I< a '=np!l pn.'t. 

IXie prt Bn(» r Matprawaljl Hhri Mr fn Ira- 
Dniijl Br.dapdhliji, K.Od.P.. wrp b/«fTi on M’Di 
rebnnry IS-*', and a* '-ed'd to Dm (J';dl on lUh 
Xovnnb'T loll. 'J he Bub'r of tb'* :yt\tr bxi 
reerUed a Hanail m^vrant''* in.r mI^'U to an 
adopted Indr In tlm e\cnt of failure of dlr<<t 
ludf ^ IB* B n memb' r of Do* (dnnd ^ r of Brir -»^ji 
in his own ri/ht, enjovfi n tlyria^Dc »‘-'.bit'^ of 0 
gnip, and Is entitl'd to I"* Dxvd’,rd by IB Ik the 
\‘ie( roy. 

narln.-^Tie* stain wiDi It^ alt.^Ded 
Hbiin oi .s.nigli ha^ an art \ of ‘*%T yqt*ar“ 
mllcn wIDi n population nf 2/r2,or»r». Iho 
capital Bovpnil Barla M rraclud by iht Barla 
State Hallway from IMplod Station on the 
B. B. A 0. I. Hallway, 'ihe Kulcr. TdiMit.-ro!. 
HD lUghnr^'t Malnnwal Hliri Sir HanJUMnhjl. 
K.C.P.b, H the dircet deircndant of Die Great 
House of Kjdchi Cliowhan Hnjputff who ruled 
over Gujarat for l!t-l yeara vdtli their 
capital at Cliainpaner, bearing tlm proud title 
of J^avapaDii. 1 he .State pajs no tribute either 
to the HrltDh Oovcniment’ or to any other 
Indian State. Hln HIghn(''H perved In rrance 
and Hlandcr*^ In tho Great Ihiropcen War and 
in Die Afglnn \Var, 1010. i:njo>Jv a dynastic 
nalnle of 0 guns and a pewonal ralutc of 
cloven gnus. 


I Cnnihnjk — TliI*?Stateha3nnnrcaof302squaTC 
Imllcj, n population of OO.fiOl and aniiverige 
annua! revenue of It'^. 17.01.521 (on the average 
I of hvc yeniN* normal income). Tim founder 
! of the Htdliig family wim ^Ilrra Jafar Kajam-c- 
[Snni Momlnkhan 1, tlie laH but one of the 
I kfnhaminndnn GovernorF of Gujarat. The 
I prosent Huler Is HIf IIlphucpF Knjnmmd- 
Dauiali Xrum(a?:-ul-]\rulk Afondnkhan Hah.adiir 
Dilavcrjung Nawab Mirza irus‘'aln Ynw'nr 
Khan Balmdiir. He w'as born on the l^nth 
May 1011, Buecccdcd to tho godi on tho 21«t 
January 1015 and was Invested with ruling 
powers on tho I3th Bcccnibcr 1030. His 
Highness Is a member of tho Clmmbcrof rrincca 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 puns. 


Chliotn Udepur.— This Btato 
OO square miles, a population of l,02^14o ana 
Q annual rovenuo of about Hs. 23,5B0< # . ino 
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luilmg f<amily belongs to the IChichi Chanhan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Ratal Rawal of Pawagadh or Cliampaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Maharawal Sliri HaW^arslnhji. Ho 
was born on the IGth November, 1900, and 
succeeded to the gadi on the 29th August, 1023, 
on the death of his father. He is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic | 
salute of 0 guns. i 

The Gad Boriad State with an area of 128 sq. 
miles, a population of 13,120 and a revenue 
of Rs. 1,95,601 has been attached to this Slate. 

Dhnranipur. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,23,336 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 15 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharainpur trace their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijayadcvjl Mohandevji, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 2Cth March 1921. His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
'salute of 11 guns. 

Janjira. — This State is situated to the South 
01 the Kolaba District of the Bomba Presidency. 
The most noticeable point in its history is the 
successful resistance that it alone, of all the 
States of Western India, made against the deter- 
mined attacks of the Malirattas. The British, on 
succeeding the ISfahrattas as masters of the 
IConkan, refrained fiom interfering in tlie 
ndinlnistration of the State. The State enjoys- 
plenary civil powers. It also has plenary 
criminal powers excepting over British subjects. 
The ports of Janjira proper have the rights of 
British Indian Customs port. The Chief is a Sunni 
Mohammedan,Mdthtlie title of Nawnb, and has 
a mnad guaranteeing succession according to 
Mahommedau law. It pays no tribute. But 
it receives from the Junagadh State an annual 
“ Rhandnni *’ payment on Una Mahal of 360 
Mosambigiri Ryals equivalent to Rs.500. The ' 
last ruler, H.H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Rhan, 
G.O.i.E,, ^ died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 
ed by ilia son, His Highness Sidi Muhammad 
Khan, born on the 7th March 1914. His Highness 
the present Nawab Saheb was invested with 
ruling powers on the 9th November, 1933. 
The area of the State is 379 square miles, and the 
population 1,17,324. The average revenue is 
about 15 lakhs including that derived from a 
small dependency named Jafarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 
Agency. The Capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite. His Highness the Nawab Sabeb is 
entitled to a djmastic salute of 11 guns and to a 
permanent salute of 13 guns witlun liis own 
territories. 

Jawliar. — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of SOS square miles, a population of 
65,126 and an average annual revenue of about 
Rs.lO lakhs. The present Ruler, Plt.-Lt. Shiimant 
Raja Patangshah, alias Yeshwantrao Vikram- 
shah, was invested with full administrative 


powers on 16lh January 1038. He exercises full 
I Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and is a Member 
I of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Luna wad a.- — The State has an area of 388 
square -miles, a population of 105,318 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 9 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Luna wa da belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
present Ruler, Lieut. Maharana Shri Yirbhadra- 
siuhji, was invested with, full powers on 2ud 
October 1930. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

Rajpipla. — This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada. It has an area of 1,5171 
square miles, a population of 2,49,032 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 52 lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-east talukas. The family of the Maha- 
raja of Rajpipla, Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Vijaysinhji, g.b.e., K.o.s.i.,is said to derive its 
origin from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Rajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the' State. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns. 

Sachin. — Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India. The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira. The founder of the Ruling House of 
Sachin was Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I. In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi Jauhar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim IMohommed Yakut 
Khan’s 3’^ounger brother. This led to several 
complications which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
^Uohoinmed Yakut Khun decided to avoid 
and made the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother. Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yalcut Khan in- 
tended to go to Tippu Sultan and gain his support 
but as this was considered impolitic, the Honour- 
able the East India Company intervened as 
mediators and tlirough the good ofiTices of ^Ir, 
Mallet (afterwards Sir Charles) and Nana Eurna- 
vis, the Prime Slinister of His Highness the 
Pesliwa, a Triple Alliance was signed on the Gth 
June 1791, by which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan was granted the here- 
ditary title of Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi, 
His Imperial Majesty Shah Alum 11, and was 
also granted a “ Haft Hazari ” and the Malii 
Mara tab.’* The Ruleis of Sachin are known as 
amongst the first powerful Princes in India 
have cemented an alliance of perpetual friendship 
with the British. His Highness Mnbariz-ud- 
Daulat, Muzzaifcr-ul-Mulk, Aldat-ul-Umarah, 
Khan-e-Zishan, Nawab Sidi Mohammed Haider 
Mohammed Yakut Khan, Nusratjung Bahadur, 
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carried on by a Council of Eegcncy, ^vith the 
Hanisaheba as Regent. The minor Ra)a was 
born on the 15tU October 1929 and succeoclcd 
to the gadi on the 9th November 1937, The 
Ruler enjoys a dynastic salute, of 9 guns and 
is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

Sangli. — ^The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 293,381 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 22,46,480. The founder of the 
family was Harbhat who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peslnvas. The present 
Ruler Captain (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrao Dhundiraj 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.O.I.e., was 
horn on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1903 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanrao Patwardhan, 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 


title of Raja, Ho enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns. His 
HighneBs exercises first class jurisdiction. 

Bhor. — The State lies in the Western Ghats in 
wild , beautiful and mountainous country. It has 
an area 6f 910 square miles, a population 
of 1,55,961 and an annual revenue of about 
Rs. 9,05,088. The present Ruler is Raja Shrimant 
Sir Raghunathrao Shankarrao alias Babasaheb 
Pandit Pant Sachiv, k.O.t.e. The honour of a 
dynastic salute of 9 guns and the hereditary title 
of Raja was conferred on him in 1927 and 1935 
respectively. The Raja Saheb became a per- 
manent member of the Chamber of Princes in 
1940 and was made a k.o.I.e. in January 1941. 
He is an elected member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes for the years 
1946-48. The State is included in the Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States Agency. 


The following are the particulars of the States grouped in this Residency : — 


State. 

Name of Olilef, 

Area. 

Population. 
|(I941 Census) 

Revenue. 

Payments to 
Britlshlndian 
Government. 

Akalkot 

Raja Shrimant Vijavsinh 

498 

103,903 

Rs. 

6,85,000 

Ea. 

14,692 

Aundh 

Patesinh Bhonsle, Raja of. 
Raja Slirimant Bhavanrao 

601 

83,723 

5,48,000 

Nil 

Bhor 

Shrinivasrao Pant Prati- 
nidh, o.B.n., Raja of. 

Raja Sir Raghunathrao 

910 

1,55,961 

7,33,000 

4,684 

Jamkhandi /. 

Shankarrao Pandit Pant 
Sacliiv, K.C.I.E., Raja of. 
Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 

1 

624 

126,272 

8,64,000 

20,841 

Jath.. 

Parshuramrao Patwardhan, 
Raja of. 

Lt. (RJ.N.) Raja Shrimant 

980*8 

107,036 

4,11,000 

11 24 7 

Kolhapur . . 

Vijayasinhrao Ramrao 

Dalle, Raja of. 

3,229 

j 1,092,046 

1,30,94,000 

Nil 

Kurundwad 

Raja Shrimant Chintamanrao 

182- 5 

52,562 

2,96,000 

9,619 

(Senior). 

Kurundwad 

1 Bhalchandrarao Patvar- 

dhan, Raja of. 

(1) Shrimant Ganpatrao 

110*02 

40,609 

2,00,000 

Nil 

(Junior). 1 

Miraj 

Trimbakrao alias Tatya- 
saheb Patwardhan, 

Raj a of Kurundwad 
Junior. 

(2) Raja Shrimant Ragliu- 
nathrao Ganpatrao Pat- 
war d h a n, N 0 n - 

Jurisdictional Raja of 
Kurundwad Junior. 

Raja Shrimant Narayanrao 

j 

1 

342 

! 

108,547 

9,36,000 

12,658 

(Senior). 

Miraj 

Qangadharrao Patward- 

han, Raja of. 

Raja Shrimant Sir ‘Aladhavrao 

196*0 

46,295 

3,77,000 

0,412-8-0 

2,072 

(Junior). 

Mudhol 

Harihar Patw’ardlian, K.o.i. 
r... Raja of. 

Raja Shrimant Bhairavslngh 

3C9 

72,447 

i 4,17,000 

Phaltan 

l^Ialojirao Ghorpade, Raja 
of (minor). 

Major Raja Bahadur Shri- 

/ 

897 

71,473 

1 

1 

i 

1 17,19,000 

9,C00 


mant Sir Malojirao 

Mudhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar, K.c.i.n., Raja of. 
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ent remains bear testimony to their eminence 
and culture which found expression in diverse 
forms of art of a very high order notably the 
Mayurbhanj School discussed by Rene Grousset 
and other art critics of acknowledged authority. 
During the Moghul period, Mayurbhanj was! 
recognised by the Emperors as an autonomous 
prlncipalitj^ and in the days of Mahrattn' 
supremacy in Orissa, the Rulers of Mayur- 
blianj were often at war with the Mahrattns 
who attempted to levy a precarious tribute 
by force of arms. In 1761, the East India 
Company took possession of Midnap ore and 
almost immediately afterwards the Ruler of 
Mayurbhanj opened friendly negotiations with 
the British authorities. During half a century 
preceding the British conquest of Orissa, the 
British authorities maintained their friendship 
with Ma^uirbhanj and a treaty was concluded 
between the East India Company and Mayur- 
bhanj State in 1829. 

Keonjhar is an oR-shoot of Mayurbhanj, 
being held by a junior branch of the Ruling 
family which separated from the parent 
State. 

Kharsawan and Seraikcla. — The Rulers oi 
these States belong to the family of the Raja 
of Borahat whose States were confiscated by the 
British Government, These States first came 
under the notice of the British in 1793, when in 
consequence of distui'bances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Thakur of Rharsa- 
wanand the Runwar of Seralkela were compelled 
to enter into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels. The Chiefs were 
bound, when called upon, to render service to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute. The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs 
through a part of the State. 

Patnii State. — Patna is a very ancient 
State and its various architectural ruins bear 
mute testimony to its ancient grandeur and 
civilisation. In the hoary past this State was 
the seat of the well known Roshala Empire 
which was ruled by the kings of the Aira djmasty. 
In the times of the Moghul Emperors as well 
as during the ascendency of the Mahrattas, 
the State maintained its independence and 
sovereignty. It was taken under Biitish pro- 
tection in 1803 and has ever since been extremely 
loyal to the British Croum. The Maharajas 
of Patna have all along enjoyed the hereditary 
title of Maharaja. Its great services in the 
Great War were acknowledged in high terms 
by the Government, when it conferred the 
privilege of a permanent salute of 9 guns on 
the Maharaja. Patna is one of the premier 
States of the Eastern States Agency and has 
an area of 2,530 sq. miles and a population of 
632,220 souls according to-the Census of 1941. 
It lies between North Lat, 20°9' and 21°4' 
and East Long, 82'’41' and 83°40'. It is a very 
well-governed and progressive State possessing 
various good educational and industrial institu- 
tions, dairy and agricultural farms and other 
nation-building institutions. There are also fullv 
equipped hospitals* for both sexes, an X-rav 
and Electrotherapy Institute, .a Veterinary 
Hospital and a Leprosy Hospital. It lias a 
College called the llajendra Intermediate 
College. 


Rvlcr . — ^Sraharaja Sir Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, k.c.i.e. 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamva, Batamba, 

Baudh, Bonai, Daspallat Dhenkanal. Gangpur, 
Hxndon? Kalabandi> Keonjhar, Khatidpara, 
Naroinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Rairkhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 

Tjgiria. — These States have no connected 
or authentic history. They were first inhabited 
by aboriginal races who were divided into 
innumerable communal or tribal groups each 
under Its own Chief or headman. These carried 
on incessant ^varfa^e with their neighbours. 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Arjmn adventurers who 

gradually overthrew the tribal Chiefs and 
established themselves in their place. Tradi- 
tiourelates how these daring interlopers, most 
of whom were Rajputs from the north, came to 
Puri on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
found kingdoms. The Chiefs of Baudh and 
Daspalla are said tn be descended from' the same 
stock as the Rulers of Majoirbbanj ; and a Rajput 
origin is also claimed by theRajas of Athmallik, 
Narsinghpur, Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria ; 
Nayagarh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family was 
the ancestor of the present house of Rhandpara. 
The ruling family of Ranpur is of Rhond origin 
and furnishes the only known instance in wiiich 
amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
original settlers has remained Intact. The 
States acknowledged the suzerainty of the para- 
mount power and wore under an implied obliga- 
tion to render assistance in resisting invaders; 
but in other respects neither the ancient Icings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals of 
the dynasties that have ruled over them ; but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long geneologlcal tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British con- 
quest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by 
the submission of ten of the tributary States 
the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

Bastar, Changbhekar, Cbhuikhadan, Jashpur, 
Kankcr, Kawardha, Khairagairb, Korea, 
Nandgaon, Raigarh, Sakti, Sarangarhi Surguja, 
Udaipur. — ^These States are scattered round 
the Chattisgarh Division in the Central 
provinces to the different districts of which 
the majority of them were formerly attached. 

Bastar.^ — This State is situated between the 
Centra! Provinces, Orissa and the Tttadras Presi- 
dency, and is in the Eastern States Agency. 
The State is the twelfth largest in the Indian 
Empire, its area being 13,725 square miles. 
The late Cluef of Bastar whose son is the present 
Maharaja, was a Rajpitt lady. She was the 
last direct descendant on the* male line of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, \Yhich ruled 
over ‘Warangal until the Jloharamadan conquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A.D. when 
the brother of the late Raja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar .and established a kingflom there. 
From then till the days of the ^ilalirattas the 
State was virtually independent, its inaccessi- 
1 bility securing it from all but occasional raids 
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IN POLITICAL RELATION WITH THE RESIDENT AT GWALIOR AND 
FOR THE STATES OF RAMPUR AND BENARES. 


Rampur Stale. — Area, 893 B(i. miles ; Popula- 
tion. 479,912 ; Gro^s Revenue Ks. 88,00,415 
(1945-46). The State ot Rampur was founded 
by Rawab Syod Ali Mohammed Rhan Bahadur 
in the middle of the 18th century and his 
dominions included a considerable portion of 
what is now^ kn oum as R oh ilkhand . The founder 
belonged to the famous Syed clan of Bareha in 
the MuzafTarna gar district and was a statesman 
of remarkable ability. He rendered valuable 
services to the Moghal Emperor who recognised 
him as Ruler of Rohilldiand and bestowed on 
him the Mahi Maratab, i.c., the Insignia of the 
Royal Pish. 

Upon bis death, his Kingdom underwent 
many vicissitudes and was considerably reduced 
in size during the reign of his son Kawab Sayed 
Paizullah Khan Bahadur. The Province of 
Rohilkhand had then passed into the hands of 
the East India Company. Kaw^ab Sayed 
PaizuUa Khan Bahadur was verj’' loyal to the 
British Government and placed his entire 
Cavalry of 2,000 strong, at their disposal in 
1778 during the war against Prance. 

His Highness Nawab Sir Syed Yusuf Ali 
Khan Bahadur spared neither men nor money 
in helping the British Government during the 
mutiny of 1857, He saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort. He established his 
reputation as a good administrator to such 
an extent that he was placed on behalf of 
the British Government, in charge of the ad- 
ministration of Moradabad and neighbouring 
districts. These signal services were recognised 
by the British Government by the grant ofi 
an Illaqa besides other marks of distinction. ^ 
Nawab Sir Kalbe Ali Khan Bahadur was I 
an Oriental scholar of great repute and during : 
his rule the Court of Rampur was surrounded 
by artists, poets, and musicians, who were 
left without any patronage on the break up 
of the Moghul and Oudh Courts. Rare and 
most precious Persian manuscripts and Moghul 
miniatures wxre collected and preserved at 
the Rampur Oriental Library. The years 
of the rule of Ka'wah Sir Syed Kalbe Ali Khan 
Bahadur may rightly be called a period of 
rich renaissance for Rampur State. 

His Highness Kawab Sir Syed Mohammad 
Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, father of the present 
ruler, maintained the traditions of his house 
for devotion to the British Crown and 
the Great War of 1914 found him foremost in 
offerihg his personal services and all the resources 
of the State to the British Government. He 
contributed one lakh of rupees towards the cost of 
upkeep of the Hospital Ship * RopaUy,* JDuring 
his rule Rampur made great strides in trade 
and commerce and in fact in every walk of life. 

The present ruler Lt - Col, His Highness Kaw’ab 
Sir Syed Mohammad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.c.i.P., K.O.S.I., P.Litt, LL.D., succeeded his 
father on 20th June 1930. His Highness was born 
on 17th Kovember, 1906, and was educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. During the 
short period that the reins of the State have been 


in his hands Rampur State has made great 
progress. A State Council consisting of the 
Chief Minister as President and three ministers 
as members has been responsible since 1934 
for the administration of the State on the 
principle of the joint and several responsibilities 
of each member. The Council is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the State 
under the guidance of His Highness and deals 
with all matters except a few that fall within 
the prerogative of the Ruler, The Ministers 
and the Secretaries enjoy defined powers and 
have scope for initiative. His Highness has 
fixed his Civil List which is distinct from the 
State Budget, which is controlled by the Council. 

A numb^ of experienced officers have been 
borroived from the United Provinces Govern- 
ment to help to achieve the same standard 
of efficiency as obtained in British India and 
to train local men so that on the return of the 
lent officers they may he in a position to take 
over charge successfully. The Pinance and 
Revenue departments have been imder the 
control of an I.C.S. Officer since 1935. 

A High Court of Judicature consisting of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges with powers 
to exercise original, appelate and revisional 
jurisdiction was established. The local laws 
and enactments were completely overhauled 
and important laws prevailing in British India 
were introduced and enforced In the State. 
Legal qualification is a condition precedent 
to the appointment of a Judicial Officer, 

The Legislative Committee consisting of 
eight officials and six non-ofl5cial members 
usefully worked since 1935 and passed 29 Acts. 
The Kew Legislatuie has come into existence 
from 1st May, 1940, with greatly increased 
Legislative powers and a substantial non-official 
majority. It consists of 34 members, 22 of 
whom are non-officials. Statutory Advisory 
Boards which include non-official members have 
also been provided to assist various departments. 

Primary Education is free throughout the 
State. There are abqut 160 Primary Schools 
of all .kinds in the State. There are 3 Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Schools, 7 Vernacular Sliddle 
Schools, a High School and one Intermediate 
College teacliing Arts as well as Sciences. Eor 
the training of Piimary and Middle School- 
teachers a Training School has been established 
providing both one year and two year training 
courses. There is a full fledged High School 
for girls and 6 Primary Girls Schools. The 
“ Madrasa Alia (Oriental College) is an old 
and famous centie of Islamic learning and 
classical languages. Amongst the newer educa- 
tional development are a ilontessori School, a 
^lodel and Experimental Primary School, many 
pentres of Adult Education, a People *s College, 
a Central Library for Teachers, and a Central 
Library for children. The State' Library is 
one of the best Libraries of valuable and rare 
manuscripts in Arabic, Persian and Urdu and 
provides facilities for research. There is also 
a Government Polytechnic providing Technical 
Education of the Secondary standard. 






PUNJAB STATES. 

There arc 46 Statca and Estates in the Punjab which are in political relation with His Ex^’ellency the Crown Hepresentative, through the 
JTon'bletho Resident lor the Punjab States whose Headquarters are at ILahore. ' 


The Indian States — Punjab. 















• Tributaries ot Bashahr, t Tributaries of Kcontha). t Tributaries of Jubbal. ^ Kofc recognised Euler as yet. 

States Nob. 7, ii, 13, 14, 18, 19 and 21 to 45 were placed in political relations with the Hon'ble the Eesident for the Punjab States, on 
tbo iBt October, 1930. 
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This Stato Is about 820 miles in length and 
about 60 miles wide, is divided length wise into 
three great scrips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as bairen as the uplands of the 
Western Punjab, has mostly been rendered cap' 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is the major 
partner in the great Sutlej Vtilley Project. 

The rulmg family is descended from the 
Abbasside Jihalifas of Baghdad, The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire. In the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809 with Ranjit Singh the State boundary was 
cohfined to the right bank of the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur and the 
Hon'ble'the East India Company was nego- 
tiated in iSsa, for regulating among other 
matters, traffic on the Indus. It secured 
the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and a life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Lt.-Col. Dr. Al-Haj His 
Highness Rukn-ud-Daula-Nusrat-i-Jang Saifud- 
Daulla Haflzul-Mulk jMulchllsud-Daula, Wa- 
Muinud-Daula Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohammad 
Khan Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V., G.C.s.i., 
Q.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., LL.B., who was bom 
in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. During his 
minority the State was managed by a Council of 
Regency wdiich ceased to exist in March 1924, 
w’hen His Highness the Nawab was invested 
with full powders. His Highness is now assisted 
in the administration of his State by a I*rime 
Minister, Sir Richard Crofton, c.i.n., i.c s., a 
Public Works and Revenue Minister, Khan 
Bahadur Abdui Qa^mm, B A., LL-B., a Minister for 
Education and Health. Sfajor Sliamsuddin 
Mohammad, b.a., a Miuistcr-in- Waiting, Major 
Saecd Ahmed Hashmi and Dew\an Patch Chand, 
B.A., LL.B., Household Slinister. 

Tlie chief crops are cotton and wffieat. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
RaiUvay passes through the State. The State 
maintains an Imperial Service Unit (1st Baha- 
w'alpur Infantry) and other State force units. 
Garrison Companies, M, T. Company and a 
Mountain Battery. 

There is also a State ow'ned Railway of 108 
miles of wduch 84 miles have been temporarily 
lifted. Tins is managed for the State by the 
North-Western Railway. 

Khairpur. — The state of Khairpur lies in 
Upper Sind between 2C*-10'nnd 27°-4C*' North 
Latitude and 6S*-20*' and 70*-14' East Lon- 
gittide. It is bounded on the East by Jodhpur 
and Jessalinore territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind. 
The climate is simflar to the rest of Sind. The 
maximum temperature in summer is 117* in 
the shade and the minimum In winter 43*. 
The nearest hill station is Quetta, 5,500 feet above 
sea-level. Rainfall is' scarce, the last 18 years* 
average being 4-15", The area of the State is 


about 6,050 square miles. The population of tho 
State according to the census of 1941 is 305,787 
of whom 83% are Muslims. The majority 
of them are cultivators. Others aro engaged 
in ^trade. State services and labour. The 
Muslims are mainly Sunnis, but the Ruler 
and his family and some others are Shlas. The 
State*s income from all sources in 1944-45 w’as 
Rs, 52,77,140. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other State. 
The language of the State is Sindlii. Urdu and 
English are also spoken. The chief products of 
the State are grain and cotton w'hich are cul- 
tivated On irrigation canals taking off from tho 
Indus river at the Lloyd Barrage and to a small 
extent on wells. Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
FuUer*8 earth (“met**), carbonate of Soda 
(“Kharo chaniho '*), and wool are also produced. 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
w'oollen fabrics, lacquer w’ork, carpets and 
pottery. 

The Rulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the Shia sect. Previous to tho 
accession of this family on the fall of tho 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind. In that year Alir PafcehaJi Khan Talpnr 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family. In 1882 the individuality of tho 
Khairpur State w^as recognised by the British 
Government. The Ruler is a first-class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 16 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits. 

Present Mir : His Higlmess Mir Faiz Alahoincd 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State, Born on 4th 
January 1913, Ascended the gadi on 30tli April 
1936. 

Resident for the Punjab States : The Hon*blo 
Mr. J. H. Thompson, 0 i E., i.O.s. 

President y Council of AdminM ration ^ Khair- 
State : Khan Bahadur S. Ijaz Ali, O.B.B. 
(Retired Collector, United Provinces). 

Members : Khan Bahadur J. R. Colabaw’alla, 
M.B.E., P.W. Member ; Sahebzad Haji Mir 
Ghulam Hussain Klian Talpur, General Member. 

Jind. — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other tw’o being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area is 1,282 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of..* 3,61,812, and an income of about 
Rs. 41,90,000. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1703, w1ien Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of IMalmraja Ranjit Singh, and great- 
grandson of the famous Phul, established his 
principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1806. 
His grandson Rnja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by tbe nearest male collateral Raja SarUp Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable sei vices to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly GOO square 
miles of land, known ns DadrI teVritorj’. He 
w’as succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). Tho preaent 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887 and was invested with full 
powers in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War 1914-18. It 
supplied 8,073 men to tho Indian Army end 
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textile mil] is to be started soon. The situation 
of this town on the main mil way line and the 
.consequent facilities of export and import make 
it an important and cliicf commercial town 
in the State, The main line of the North- 
AVestern II ail way passes tlirough part of 
the State and the <Trand Tnmk Hoad runs 
j)arallel to it, A branch railway from Jullnndur 
City to Perozepur passes through the capital. 

A new Industrial torni, Jagat Hagar, Ins 
developed on the main Korth-AYestern Eailway 
at a distance of about seven miles from Kapur- 
thala. One of the largest Sugar Factories in 
Horthern India is working successfully in this 
area, while an up-to-date distillery the largest 
in India, is also running successfully. 1 

The Imperial Services and local troops of the j 
State have been reorganised and are now de- 
signated as Kapurthala State Forces. These 
State Troops, the strength of wliich was raised 
during the last Great AYar, to nearly 2,000 
served the Empire in that crisis in East Africa, 
Mesopotamia and on the Afghan Frontier. 
Tlie Maharaja's tliird son, Late Lt.-Coloncl 
Maharaj Humar Amarjit Singh, c.i.E., I.A. ser- 
ved with tlie Indian Army in France. He also 
made two month's tour in M. E. F, and Pi. 
Force visiting the Indian troops stationed 
there in 1014. Ti^ar work of allkind was carried 
on throughout the State with great zeal and 
commendable results. A number of 8,384 of 
officers and soldiers from the Kapurthala State 
Forces and in the Indian Army rendered merito- 
rious services at various Fronts and were awarded 
various distinctions. Amongst others tlie 
following deserve special mention. 

(a) Victoria Cross to Late Lt. Kara mj it 

Singh Judge (Posthumous) (lotli 

Sikh^ Punjab Regiment). 

(b) Military Cross to Lt, Sucha Singh of 

xillage Dliopai, Tehsil Kapurthala. 

{15th Sikh Punjab Regiment.) 

On the termination of \N^ar His Highness tlie 
Jialjaraja sanctioned a sum of Bs. 30 laklis for 
Post-War Development as a five-year plan to 
grant additional amenities, facilities to liis 
subjects for Education, sanitation, Medical 
Relief, Public Health, roads and rural develop- 
-ment, etc. 

Primary Education is free tliroughout the 
State and a large proportion of the revenue of 
the State is spent for the Educational Depart- 
ment. TJie Randhir College at Kapurthala 
and the Ramgarliia College at Pllag^^'ara have 
recently been raised to B.A. standard. Besides, 
there is a largo number of Primary and High 
Schools for boys and girls all over tlie State. 

The capital is Kapurthala nhich has been 
onibelIi''Ued by the present Maharaja with a 
Palace of remarkable beauty and grandeur and 
with various buildings of public utility. The 
town boasts of modern amenities ,sucb ns 
electric light, water-works, etc. 

Political Officer: The Hon'ble the Resident 
for the Punjab States. 

Tchri State (or Tchri Garhwal). — This 
Stale lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs 
radiating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 


two tracts having formerly been ruled* by the 
same djmasty since CSS A;D. Pradjnumia 
Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
Idilcdin battle fighting against the Gurldias; 
hut at tlie close of the Kepalese War in 1815, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehrl, During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. He 
died in 1859. The present Ruler is H. H. Maha- 
raja Manabendra Shah who is GOth direct male 
lineal descendant from the original founder of 
the djTiasty, Raja Kanak'Pal. The principal 
products are rice and wheat groWn on terraces 
on the lull sides. The State forests are 
very valuable and there is considerable 
export of timber. The Maharaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 631, Xehii is the capital but 
His Highness and the Secretariat Office are 
at Karen drana gar for the greater 'part of the 
year, the summer capital being Prat apn agar, 
8.000 feet above the sea-level. The State is 
in 'political relationship with the Residency of 
the Punjab States: 

j Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
i Political Agency, lying in the upper reaches of 
! Bias river, W'hich drains nearly all its area. Its 
area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31^-23' Korth Lat., and 76^-22' East Long., 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Snket and on the north and w'est 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

The present Ruler, Major His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, k.c.s.t., assumed 
full pouers in February, 1925. His Higlmcss 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His ---- ’ rjxja of Kapurthala, 

His : ■ n in 1930 the younger 

dam ' ■ ; Singh of Rajpipla. 

A son and heir was born on 7tli Dec., 1923. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932, The principal crops arc rice, 
maize, wlieat and millet. About tliree-fifths of 
the State is occupied by forests and grazing 
lands. It is rich in minerals. The capital is 
' Mandi, founded in 1527, which contains several 
temples and places of interest and is one of the 
chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand. 

Sirmur. — This State lies among the Siwaliks 
Ranges between 77'’ o' and 77° 55' East and 
30° 20' and 31° 5' Xortli. It is 1,141 sq, miles in 
area witli a population of 150,054 (1941 Census). 
Kahan is the capital of the State. 

The Ruling dynasty is tlie youncer iiranch of 
the Jadon Bhatti ruling House of Jai‘^alnier and 
the present Ruler is Captain if. H. Maharaja 
Rajeudra Prakasli Bahadur who is tlie 4Sth 
diicct male liueai descendant fjoni tlie original 
founder of the Dynasty ^laliaraja .Sublians 
Prakash in 1095 A.D. He was born in 1913 and 
succeeded in VJoo. 

Tlie State conMsts of both hills and plains 
with altitude varjing from 1,090 ft. to 13,906 ft. 
The chief products are wheat, maize, rice, 
sugar-cane, pojqw, ginger, potatoes, turmeric and 
chillies, etc. It is rich in Sal, Deodar and Pino 
forests. It has au Iron Foundry which was 
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the second town and a flourishing Slandi in 
the State and is situated on tliis line 12 miles 
North of Maler Kotla town. 

The chief products of the State arc cotton, 
sugar, aniseed, mustard, Ajw’aiu, Mcthi, Tobacco, 
Garlic, Oniony AVheat, Maize and all other 
sorts of grains . Except very little canal irriga- 
tion the chief means of irrigation is from w’ells. 

The Annual Eevenue of the State is about 
15 it lacs. The State maintains among its 
military forces a full Eicld Company of Sappers 
and jiliiiers for services of the Crown. 

The State Forces assisted the British 
Government in the Gurhha w’ar 1814, the siege 
of Bharatpur 1820, the Sikh IVar 1845-46, the 
Mutiny 1857 and the 1st and 2nd Kabul Wars 


and its Field Company has been on service in 
the “Tirah 1897", "China 1900-01", "The 
Great War 1914-18" 3rd "Kabul War" and 
is now’ again on Active Service since September 
1939. Tlio State has also assisted tlie British 
Governmeut with men, money and material 
besides its troops in all campaigns, 

Tlie State has permanent salute of 11 guns 
and is' a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in its owui right. It is in the Punjab States 
Kesideucy. 

His Highness has an younger brother and 
three sons, the eldest Sahibzada Iftikliar Ali 
Khan bom in 1904, the Heir-Apparent, His 
Highness has a grandson Sahibzada Kazim 
Ali Khan born 1030, He is the son of His 
Highness' tliird son Saliibzada Altaf Ali Khan . 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies betw’een 32° and 37° N. 
and 73° and 80° E. It is an almost entirely moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the w'orld. The State may be divided 
phj’sically into three areas ; the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the Kiver Indus 
and its tributaries ; the middle, drained by the 
Jlielum and Kishenganga Kivers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of 
hills. The dividing lines between the three 
areas are the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and 
the Panchal. The area of the State is 84,471 
square miles. Beginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends 
northwards to^ the high Karakoram mountains 
"where three 'Empires meet." 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz,, the upper reaches of the Clienab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 4,021,010. 

History. — ^\^arious historians and poets liavc 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1580 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar.,. Srinagar, the Ciipital 
originally kno'wn as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindxi rulers liad been destroyed in the four- 
teenth centurj\ ilii the reign of Sikandar, w1io 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
Jehangir did mxich to bcantifj’ the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb tliere w^as a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle, of the eighteenth 
century the Snba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically independent of Delhi. 
Thereafter the country remained under the 
Afghan rule until 1S19 when it was conquered 
by Jlaharaja Ban git Singh and pa'^sed to Sikhs. 
The early history of the State as at present 
constituted is that of Maharaja Sliri Gulab 
Singhji, a scion of the old KuUng Family of 
Jammu, who rose to eminence in the service 


of Maharaja Banjit Singh of Lahore and W’as, 
in recognition of his distinguished services, 
made Baja of Jammu in 1820, He jieltl 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846),w1ien the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace. His son. His Highness Maharaja Banbir 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consoiidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd September 1925, and W’as 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shri 
Maharaja Harl Singliji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late iMabaraja was the 
Land Be venue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Walter LawTence and revised 
from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of tlie late Maharaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Connell over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council W’as abolished and the 
administration of the State w’as thenceforw’ard 
carried on by His Highness the Slaharaja with 
the help of a Chief IMjnister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until January, 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated. 
Very recently certain modifications Iiave been 
Introduced in the constitution. Tlie Executive 
Council at present includes 2 popular 2\Iinisters. 

The British Besident has his headquarters at 
Srinagaj: and Sialkot and there is also a Political 
Agent at Gilgit. A British Officer is stationed 
at Leh to assist in the supervision of thl* Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dogrns (Hindus and ^fuslims) - the 
State has splendid material for the Anny, Tiioy 
also serve in large iiinnbers in the Indinn Army. 

Devenne.^The total revenue of the State 
for the year 1945-4G has been c-timated at 
Bs. 40,'r51 lakhs. 
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The Army exi)enditurc rose from Us. 47i lakhs 
in 1939-40 to about Its. 90 laklis in 1944-45. 
The War Aid Committee set up under the pre- , 
Bidentsliip of Her Highness the Maharani Saliiha 
collected a sum of about Es. 9 laklis — mostlj’' 
contributions from His Highness and the Enling 
Family — and spent over Es. 8 laldis on providing 
amenities to troops and other actmties calcu- 
lated 'to contribute tmvards Avihning the u’ar. 
^ His Highness also contributed largo sums of 
^ money from his privy purse for particular 
purposes connected with or arising out of the 
•war. He jircsented eighteen completely equip- 
ped motor ambulances and also placed a portion 
of the Kashmir House, Delhi, at the disposal of 
the Government of India free of rent for tlie 
accommodation of Government of&ces. His 
Highness also placed liis lock-heed plane at; 


the disposal of tlic Government of India for 
use in connection ^rith the war. Later His 
Highness sent £50,000 to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for purchase of 10 fighter aircrafts 
for the defence of India. In October 1941, 
His Highness paid a visit to tlie Forces in tlie 
3\Iidd]e East amon^ whom were Ins ovm men of 
the 1st Jammu and Kashmir Mountain Battery. 
In April 1944, in fitting recognition of his great 
service, the Maliaraja was imited to England 
as a member of the Imperial War Cahinct— not 
for notliing is ho styled “ Sliield of the Empire 
On liis return, after nearly tliree months, His 
Highness visited Italy at the dramatic moment 
when the Allied Forces had entered Home. 
Later, His Highness again went overseas. 
During tills visit he saw some of liis troops on 
duty in Iran. 


THE CHAMBER 

The Narendra Mandal or Chamber of Princes 
same Into exletence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves, 
as one of the results of the Keport on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr, Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H, E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India In 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 
performs Its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to It concerning 
the Prinoes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in Imperial affairs. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H, B. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru- 
ary 1921. It meets once a year and the 
agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber, 
The Chamber selects by vote its own office- 
bearers, w’ho are the Cliancellor, a pro-Chancellor 
to act for him in his absence out of India and a 
Standing Committee of the Chamber. This 
Committee considers before the annual meetings I 
the subjects to be discussed at them. i 

Composition of Chamber: — As the constitution 
of the Chamber provided for each State-Member 
exercising one vote on any question coming 
before the Chamber, power in the Chamber 
gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States because these 
States 'were naturally the readiest to exercise 
their membership privileges. This develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 
the Greater States and out of that sprang a 
movement for the re-organization of the 
Chamber. 

The differences between tbc Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
tbe different view-points which they hold 
in regard to Federation. His late Highness of 


OF PRINCES. 

Patiala early in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on this account. Thereafter His late Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Puling Prince wdth 
a salute as bigas 17 guns was tlien left an active 
participant in the Chamber's affairs. His 
Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpur, 
who automatically proceeded to the appointment 
from that of pio-Chancellor. There was no 
meeting of the Chamber in 1936. His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Piinces, 
convened a meeting in February 1937. 

This meeting was preceded by intensive 
deliberations in the Informal Conferences of 
Princes. Their Highnesses at discussions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1930 appointed 
a Constitution Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of His late Highness tne Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
point of view of the States 'entry into Federation. 
This Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February 1937, and in* the course of It 
said that upon careful consideration of tlie Act 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met*' and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by thcmsclveB would, if adopted, com- 
pletely fulfil them. These recommendations, 
Uie Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of tbe fact that the Act bad 
already been passed. They com prised, therefore, 
four proposed changes in the Draft States' 
Instrument of Accession, 

This report was taken into consideration 
by the general body of Princes at an informal 
Conference wdiich adopted the report of tlie 
Constitution Committee. This decision was 
endorsed in a formal meeting of the Cham)»er 
of Princes in February 1937 by the rc-elcction 
of His late Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
ship by an overwhelming majority, ami by the 
election of a pro-CIiancclIor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sjunpathy with the same decision. 

His Highness the Jam Saheb of Kawnnngar 
succeeded His lato Highness of Patiala In the 
Chancellorship and licld the office for a number 
of years until the election in 1944 of His Highness 
the Kawab of Bhopal who is now the Chancellor. 
The Jam Saheb is “ pro-Chancellor. " 
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Bombay in July 1944, the Nawab of Bhopal 
said that 59 Indian States had sent 
tbcir armed forces for active service. Over 
3,00,000 men had volunteered and proceeded 
from their territories to the various fighting 
services. Those were in addition to the 15,000 
trained technicians and many thousand un- 
skilled workers. 

The total financial contributions made by the 
Princes and tlieir people aggregated over 
Bs. 0,50,00,000 which was more than half the 
total contributions from British India for the 
Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, Their total 
war investments amounted to approximately 
Its. 11,50,00,000. These figures were exclusive 
of the investments made by various banks 
whose head ofilces were in British India but wliose 
branches operated in the States as well and of 
investments through post offices in the States 
for which separate accounts were not kept. 

The cost of material supplied for war purposes 
by the States came to several crores of rupees. 
Various States had presented aircraft to the 
R.A.P. ai\d the I.A.F. Most of them had 
presented more than one aircraft, tliree having 
presented complete squadrons (one of them 
three squadrons, including a bomber squadron) 
and one State a flight of fighters. Several 
Bulers had presented their own private aircraft. 

Some States had presented armed vessels 
to the Koyal Indian Nav5\ Some others had 
placed at the disposal of the War Department 
their motor transport ambulance companies 
which had rendered meritorious service overseas. 
Thousands of ambulances, armoured lorries and 
trucks had also been supplied. 


1944 CRISIS. 

In the middle of September two deputations 
of the Princes waited on His Excellency the 
Crown Representative. One of them discussed 
questions affecting smaller States such as inter- 
state general services, while the other took up 
with His Excellency the industrial policy of the 
Oovernment of India as affecting the States, 
post-M’ar reconstruction, treaty rights and 
relationship with the Crorni. What happened 
at this interview is not clear except from the 
rapid events which culminated in a crisis in 
December 1944. On December 4, 1944, for 
the first time in the 23-year-long history of the 
Chamber of Princes, the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber resided cn bloc and the session 
of the Clmmber, scheduled to meet on the 
following day, was obliged to be postponed 
fine die. 

On this crisis of first rate importance there is, 
curiously enough, no authoritative information, 
barring a statement made in the House of 
Commons 1^ the Secretary of State for India 
in reply to a question. Mr. Amerj^ said : " In 
September last, a small deputation of Priiiccs, 
led by the Chancellor of the Chamber, was 
received by the Crown Representative, The 
matters discussed covered a wide field. A 
further reply was sent on December 2, on 
behalf of the Crown Representative, to the 
points raised by the deputation. On December ! 
3, just before the date fixed for the session of 
the Chamber of Princes, the Clianccllor informed 


Lord Wavell that he, the Pro-Chancellor and 
19 members of tlie Standing Committee liad 
resigned their offices and membership of the 
committee. No question arises of the Crown 
Representative accepting or not accepting the 
resignations since appointments connected with 
the Chamber of Princes are made not by him 
but by tho Chamber itself ; but they inevitably 
' caused postponement of the session of the 
Chamber. 

** The Princes have made no statement 
indicafiug w'liat particular issue or issues led 
them to resign. Until the situation is clear, 
I should not like to express any opinion on this 
point. I wmild emphasise, how’cvcr, that the 
icply to tile Princes to w'liich I have alluded, 
contained nothing new" in xwinciplc or policy. 

j "lam glad to be able to tell the House that 
I the Viceroy has received an assurance from the 
j Princes concerned that tlieir resignation will not 
I affect their determination to do their utmost 
to lielp in the prosecution of tlie w’ar. 

"On tlic question of the future development 
of Indian States, 1 may add that discussions 
on this subject and its relation to post-w’ar 
development in British India wxre initiated witli 
representatives of Princes in October last. 
These discussions are at the preliminary stage 
only, and the reply to the Princes’ deputation, 
w4iich I have mentioned, merely referred to. 
the discussions and to the importance of tlie 
question. The Government of India are aw'are 
of the necessity for so shaping their post-war 
development plans that benefits will, as far as 
possible, accrue to the W'liole country and nob 
to British India only." 

Commenting on Sfr. Amcry's statement, 'the 
Chancellor said : " The Princes will be happj^ 

to note that the communication of December 2, 
1944, to w’hich a reference w\as made by the 
Secretary of State, W"as not intended to contain 

anything new" in principle or policy 

The events of the past tiircc or four years have 
caused grave anxiety and apprehensions to 
the Princes, big and small, Tliev have without 
a single exception solidly stood liy the Empire, 
and thej^ and their people haA"e nnconditionally 
and to the utmost of their capacity given of 
their very best in men, money, material and 
personal services towards the successful prosecu- 
tion of the w'ar. They have, therefore, not 
[been able to understand why, at this stage of 
i their long and honourable relationship with the 
iCrowm, they should receive this treatment, I 
repent again the assurance already given that 
the States will not relax their efforts until final 
victory has been w’on over all the enemies of the 
King-Emperor. 

" I should also, like to make it clear that the 
Princes have.no intention or desire, as is alleged 
in a section of the press, to stand in the way of 
the growdh of India to its full stature, or to 
hinder the political, economic or social progress 
and advancement of their peoples. I am 
confident that when the time comes and it is 
necessary that the Princes should make sacrifices 
in the true interests of their country* — they 
shall not be found wanting. 

" The Princes only ask for justice and fnlrplay. 
They have faith in Lord WavelJ and rcjtly 
the goodwill of His Majesty’s Govcnimcut. " 
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Attitude to Wavell Plan. — Tho Princes" 
meeting in Bombay in the summer of 1945 
coincided with the conference of leaders convened 
by His Excellency tho Viceroy. The Hawab of 
Bhopal, addressing the Constitutional Advisory 
Committee of Princes and Ministers, welcomed 
the Wavell Plan, expressed the desire that an 
agreed settlement should be reached, and gave 
the assurance that the Princes would co-operate 
most cordially with an interim national Govern- 
ment for Britisli India on^matters of all-India 
concern. 

His Highness felt confident that they could 
come to reasonable and honourable terms with 
the Government of a free India, and said : | 
** India is our motherland. We have a great i 
heritage of tradition, culture and administrative 
experience. AYe yield to none in patriotism,' 
We are not cut asunder by communal andi 
parochial differences. Our contribution can, 
therefore, be of real help to the country. It is 
our duty and privilege to work for our people, 
always to have them in our thoughts and to 
live for them. 

“ We must associate our people as closely 
as possible with the administration of our 
States. This is, in fact, being done in many 
States. We shall have to take immediate action 
— where thlB has not already been done — to 
implement forthwith and to the fullest extent 
the recommendations made at our previous 
meotingB with regard to independent judiciaries, 
representative institutions and the fixing of 
the privy purse. We must act in these matters 
not as if we are fighting a- delaying action but 
as those leading a successful advance."* 

Beferring to the Wavell Plan, His Highness 
said that it was proof of the Viceroy's goodwill 
and sincerity towards India and her aspirations. 
The States were not directly concerned at this 
stage in the formation of the Executive Council. 
They shared, however, the general desire in the 
country that an agreed settlement should be 
reached. The Princes would vish godspeed 
to an interim Kational Government for British 
India and would co-operate with them most 
cordially on matters of all-India concern. What 
action the States should take to collaborate 
with British India on matters of common 
concern in the interim period and on a long- 
term basis needed careful consideration. 


f^It attracted to the Indian States was that of 
subjects of Indian States, who wished to use 
a part of their capital for the development 
of industries in their own States, wliich they 
loved. He conceded, however, that most 
Indian States had a great lee- way to make up 
in the matter of standards of taxation, but 
they must have the time to bring their standards 
up to those of British India. The States also 
asked for a voice in the formulation of the 
economic and industrial policy of the whole 
counir 3 ''. They did not want to be presented 
ulth a fait accompli in tliis or other matters 
and then be called upon to conform to standards 
or policies im the shaping of which they had 
no voice. Tiie late Sir Manubhai also complained 
that the Central Government had obstructed 
the natural growth of industries in Indian 
States. 

States* Collaboration wth British India. — 

Sir Manubhai declared that the States 
were prepared to collaborate in order to see 
that India aclUeved full political progress. 
What they opposed was unilateral changes in 
their treaty rights. He said that there should 
be no change in fciie monarchical form of 
government. The rulers might accept represen- 
tative or responsible government; they were 
prepared to associate tfieir people with the 
government, but they Would not like that 
monarchy, wliich had been flourisliing in the 
States for the last three or four centuries, shoiild 
be changed at the dictation of anyone. « 

Princely circles were busy in January 1940 
on tlie eve of tlie annual session of the Chamber. 
Both at the meeting of the Stanrling Committee 
and at a general conference of about two hundred 
rulers and ministers, they discussed the position 
of the States in general against tlie background 
of impending ^constitutional developments in 
India, the attachment scheme, all-India indus- 
trial and aviation policies, co-operative grouping 
of States and joint services. 

1946 Session of tho Chamber. — ^Sleeting 
after an interval of nearly two years, the annual 
session of the Chamber of Princes heard tho 
A^iccroy, Lord Wavell, give an assurance on 
one of the main points of difference wldch led 
to the crisis of 1044, namely, treaty rights 
and relationship with the Crowm. 


“ Our policy,** said His Higlmcss, “is to live 
and let Jive. We seek justice for the States and 
their peoples. We are ready to make our 
contribution » towards the greatness and glory 
of our motherland and for the ordered progress 
of humanity.** 

The Standing Committee met again at the 
end of September, 1945, and considered a number 
of questions of interest to the States. On the 
morrow of the meeting, the Late Sir Mannbhai 
Ikichta-, Chairman of the Committee of Minis- 
ters, dwelt on some of tiio points of difference 
between the Indian States and the Paramount 
Power, ilefcrring to the contention tljat low 
taxation standards in the Indian States attracted 
capital from British India, ho made it clear 
that the States had no intention to invite 
British Indian intlustrialists to establish indus- 
tries in State territories at the expense of the 
industrial development of British India, He 
suggested that a large part of the capital that 


“ I can aspire you,’* said the Viceroy, " that 
there is no intention on our part to initiate any 
change in tliis relationship or these rights with- 
out your consent. 

"I am confident that yon will Iiavc no in- 
tention or desire to stand in the way of tho 
growth of India to its full stature or to liindcr 
tlie political, economic or social progress and 
advancement of your subjects. 

“ It will rather bo natural and In accordance 
with your traditions that you should become 
leaders in peace, as jou formerly have been in 
war.** 

Spealdng of States whose finance is Inadequate, 
Lord AYavell suggested that it was iucumbenb 
upon them so to modify their constitutional 
position as to ensure the welfare of their subjects 
for the future. In order that these States 
might have political stability, adequate financial 
resources and effective association of tlje 2 >coj>!e 
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“ (4) Every person should enjoy freedom i 
of conscience and the right of freely to jDrofess 
and practice his religion, subject to public 
order and morality, j 

**{5) All persons should be equal before i 
the law. irresi)ectiYO of religion, caste or creed. 

“ (6) Ko disability should attach to any 
person merely by reason on his religion, caste | 
or creed, in regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour, or in the exercise 
of any tracte or calling. I 

“ (7) There should be no hegar (forced 
labour). 

“ It is rcalhrmed that the administration 
shall be based on the follovihg essential principles , 
which would be strictly enforced where they 
do not obtain at present : 

- “1. The administration of justice must 
vest in an impartial and competent judiciary 
independent of the executive, and there must, 
be suitable provision for the impartial adjudica- 
tion of disputes between individuals and the 
State. 

** 2. The Kulers in their own States should 
clearly demarcate administrative budgets from 
civil lists and fix the latter at a reasonahle 
percentage of the ordinary revenue. 

“3. The incidence of taxation must he fair 
and equitable and a definite and substantial 
portion of the revenue must be allocated for 
the benefit of the people, particularly in the 
nation building departments, 

“ It is strongly recommended that the essential 
measures recommended in this declaration 
should, "Where they are not in force, he adopted 
without delay. 

“ This declaration, made spontaneously and 
earnestly, is inspired by faith in the peoples of 
Indian States and in the future destiny of the 
States, It represents the will of the Kulers to 
implement these decisions without reservation 
or delay. May it lead to increasing freedom 
from want and fear, and freedom of the mind 
and its expression ! May it grow on the sure 
foundation of mutual love, tolerance, service 
and responsihilitj^ 1 ** 

Chancellor’s Reply to Crown Repre- 
sentative’s Address. — Replying to the CrouTi 
Representative’s opening address, the Kawab 
of Bhopal,, on behalf of the Princes, said: 

We are gi*atefiil to Your Excellency for the 
rcassnraiice that there is 7io wtetition to initiate 
any change in our reJationsliip with the Crown 
or the rights guaranteed by our treaties and en- 
gagements tvUhout our consent. We have already 
declared that we have no intention of with- 
holding our consent to any adjustments wliich 
may be required, under the future constitutional 
arrangements in India and wliich we consider 
reasonable in the wider interests of India. 
AYe desire our motherland to occupy her due 
place among the great nations of the world. 
Tlie liigher the status of an Indian the greater 
must be his sense of humiliation to the continu- 
ance of the present political deadlock in the 
country.” 

' Kefcrriiig to the attachment scheme the 
Chancellor said : “We take it as understood 
that the arrangements envisaged under this 


suggestion are intended to proceed on the basis 
of mutual consent and do not exclude suitable 
schemes of joint services hetw^cen -some bigger 
and some smaller States where these may "be 
evolved by mutual agreement. In fact some 
of the smaller States have admittedly efficient 
administrations and arc -svilling to do all they 
can, individually where necessary or through 
suitable voluntary schemes of joint services, 
to effect such further improvements as may be 
possible and required to meet local conditions. 
The Chamber of Princes has already stated 
its view that where individual States cannot 
themselves afford the agreed standards of 
efficiency required in modern times, they should 
do so by making suitable arrangements with 
some other State or States. We are convinced 
that it is possible to ensure the objective in 
view without impairing the continuance of 
the ruling djmasty, or the integrity and auton- 
omy of the State concerned.” 

The Chancellor said that the Kulers concerned 
w^ere entitled to be assured that their agreeing 
to "work out suitable schemes of joint services 
for the further improvement of their administra- 
tion would not be used a justification for undue 
interference by local officers in their internal' 
affairs. “ We feel sure,” he continued, “ that 
in asldng the smaller States wliich cannot 
themselves afford to provide the requisite 
standard of a modern administration to form 
‘ political entities ’ of sufficient size. Your Ex- 
cellency has no intention of suggesting any 
arrangement which may affect the contimianco 
of the ruling dynasties^ or the integrity or auton- 
omy of the States concerned. We deem 
it our duty to bring to Your Excellency’s notice 
the serious misgivings which prevail generally, 
amongst the Kulers of so- called smaller States 
and we imite Your Excellency’s particular 
S 5 ’’mpathy and consideration in approaching 
the problems of these States.” 

H, K. of Bhopal on India’s Independence.— 

A few weelvs later, the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, speaking in liis personal capacity, 
appealed to all Indians to make a united effort 
for the acliievement of India’s national freedom 
based on compromise and mutual sacrifice. 
He said : “I stand for a free and independent 
India. Ho Indian worthy of the name would 
stand for anytliing less. If sacrifices are needed, 
let us all, in a spirit of lofty patriotism, placing 
the good of the country before evcrytliing else, 
come together and make our mutual contribution 
to the task of building a new India of our own 
dreams, an India winch will fill her proper 
place in the councils of the world and make, 
as in the daj^s long ago, her contribution to 
the uplift of humanity and the advance of the 
spirit of true civilization.” 

Referring to the Princes’ attitude in tins 
regard, His Highness said : ” The States 
form an intimate part of tliis sub-continent 
and are linked to it by Iiistory, by tradition 
and by the strongest economic considerations. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that the future of 
India should he a problem of living concern 
and of vital moment to the States. Wiilc 
they cannot consent to he effiiccd as separate 
entities, thej" realise that they owe it to the 
country, to themselves and to their own people 
I to take their full share in helping to build an 
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“ During the Interim period it wil! be necessary 
for the St«ates to coaduct negotiations with 
British India in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of common concern, especially in 
the economic and financial field. Such 
negotiations, which will be necessary whether 
the States desire to participate in the new Indian 
Constitutional structure or not, will occupy 
a considerable period of time, and since some 
of these negotiations may well be incomplete 
when the new structure comes into being, it 
will, in order to avoid administrative difficulties, 
be necessary to arrive at an understanding 
between the States and those likely to control 
the succession Government or Governments 
that for a period of time the then existing 
arrangements as to these matters of common 
concern should continue until the new agreements 
are completed. In this matter, the British 
Government and the Croum Representative 
will lend such -assistance as th^y can, should 
it he so desired. 

When a new fully self-governing or 
independent Government or Governments come 
into being in British India, H. M. G.'s influence 
with these Governments will not he such as to 
enable them to carry out the obligations of 
X^aramountcy, Moreover, they cannot con- 
template that British troops would be retained 
in India for tliis purpose. Thus, as a logical 
sequence and in view of the desires expressed 
to them on behalf of the Indian States, His 
Majesty’s Goi’ernment uiJ] cease to exercise 
the powers of paramountcy. This means that 
the right-s of the States which flow from their 
relationsliip to the Cro^vn will no longer exist 
and that all the rights surrendered by the States 
to the paramount power null return to the 
States. Political arrangements between the 
States on the one side and the British Cro^vn 
and British India on the other will thus be 
brought to an end. The void will have to be 
- filled either by the States entering into a federal 
relationship with the successor Government 
or Governments in British India, or failing this, 
entering into particular political arrangements 
with it or them,” 

On May 16, 1946, the British Cabinet Mission; 
issued fheir famous statement, outlining their 
proposals for the evolution of a future Con- 
Btitution of India (See Chapter on the Indian 
Rational Congress). Princely circles generally: 
regarded the Statement as satisfactory. 

Princes’ Reaction to Cabinet Mission’s 
proposaIs.*^Shortly after the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber and Jilinisters of other 
States met to consider the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals in the light of the memorandum 
quoted above. In June 1946 the Chancellor 
UTote to the Viceroy : — 

”Tlie Standing Committee of Princes gave 
most careful consideration at their recent 
meetings in Bombay to the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission and Yohr Bxcclloncy in regard 
to the long-range constitutional arrangements 
and for the interim period. Their 'views are 
embodied in the enclosed statement wliich 
has been released to the press and of which an 
advance copy was forwarded to Sir Conrad 
Corfield, Political Adviser to the Viceroy in Ins 
^parity as Croum Representative, I would 
inrite Tour Excellency's particular attention 
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to the attitude taken by the Standing Committee 
of Princes on the question of internal reforms 
in the States as indicated in Paragraph 4 of the 
press statement. 

” The Standing Committee desired mo to 
convey to the members of the Cabinet Mission 
and to Your Excellency their graceful 
appreciation of the genuine efibrts made by 
them, notwithstanding obvious difficulties, to 
reach as far as possible an agreed settlement 
of the Indian constitutional problem. The 
Standing Committee are of the view that the 
plan provides the necessary macMnery for the 
attainment by India of independence as well 
as a fair basis for further negotiations. They 
welcome the declaration of the Cabinet Mission 
in regard to paramountcy^ hut consider certain 
adjustments necessary for the interim period 
wliich have already been indicated by them. 
Pinal decisions of the States and of the Standing 
Committee, as will doubtless be appreciated, 
vrill depend on the completed picture which 
may emerge from the proposed negotiations 
and discussions. 

” The Standing Committee desire in particular 
to convey their gratitude to Your Excellency 
fqr your valuable advice and assistance during 
these negotiations to safeguard the legitimate 
interest of the States, and they would request 
that their grateful thanks may also be conveyed 
to Sir Conrad Corfield who, as Your Excellency 
Imows, has been very helpful, Tlie Committee 
feel confident that with your support, the various 
matters wliich have been left undefined or for 
future negotiations and discussions will bo 
settled on merits to the satisfaction of the States. 

“ The Standing Committee have decided, 
in response to Your Excellency’s invitation, 
to set up a Regotiating Committee who-c 
personnel is given in the enclosed list. The 
I Committee did their utmost to keep the number 
small as desired by Your Excellency, but they 
felt that it would not be possible for them to 
reduce that number. I shall be grateful if, 
I am informed, as early as possible, of the time 
and place when this committee is expected to 
meet, and the personnel of the corresponding 
Committee wluch may be set up by the repre- 
sentatives of British India on the Constituent 
Assembly. The result of these negotiations 
arc proposed to be considered by the Standing 
Committee of Princes, the Committee of Ministers 
and the Constitutional Advisory Committee 
whose recommendations will be placed before 
a general conference of Rulers and representa- 
tives of States. The decision on the question 
whether the States should or should not join 
the Constituent Assembly will be taken by 
that conference and will depend on the result 
of the forthcoming negotiations. 

“ A list of representatives of the States for 
the xuoposed committee on matters of common 
concern to British India and the States is also 
enclosed. It was necessary to accommodate 
on it various important interests and regions 
of States and to include persons with special 
knowledge of subjects wluch are likely to bo 
taken up at the deliberations of this committee. 
It is understood, however, that all the members 
of this Committee would not be required to 
attend every meeting, and that ordinarily not 
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to ilMt \dtu nnti'fi <»r <i>mnon rn to 

Prittdi In ih Mil lli^ ^ir Con'xd ^»»b 

no doubt, la p Vo if Hi duji- ' full> tnforri’* * fd 
the pro/n *> ', rnide i/i th dh-'j*dnn, and I 
my-Mf Intriid, at a Ixtif lo ptxee tlr 

propoMt fji for\ U. Ititertju Cosernnrnt. 


“The Cabinet Ml'^Mon and I \s<ironv’ lliej 
attitude 'wbleUliie lTlne(M lm\e adopt m 1 t‘ovaiiIs 
the ]dan which W'e have proposed for tin* solution 
of Imiia’ft ron'itltutionai ]>roldi in, and * 1^0 
parllcidariy ap]>reoiate tiie art ion of tin' Standiu-/ i 
Committee in endorHhm the hupcedinns w-e, 
made in repard to file maniur in wliidi States 
could best lit tliciuMdve? to mabe tlrir dim 
coutribnUon to India's new ronstllntlonal 
structure, Wo are ronlldent tliat, when tiie 
time romrs for Die States to mnbo Da Jr iinal 
decision, Dmt decision will be characterbrd by, 
Ibc samo Bcnsc of realism and llm yame spirit j 
of accommodation as ba^c already been 
juanifested, 

'* I prcatly^ apprerlatc Ibc seutimenls ex- 
pressed by the Standing Commit t*‘c In repard 
to myself and my rolltlcal Ad\i‘'er, J should 
like to assure Your Ilipbne-s and tlie Stainlinp 
‘Committee that tve shall continue, during tiie 


*M rini! b< ful If Voir IIl/lm'-M vrn\ 

rifn\»y to tin* Mar. iiri/ Commit?:^ of 
my uppreiialhju of itr tpfut attl^nd'^ Dry 
It wr adop'i d ii>v’ ard Da' i i‘>*npl x rt)n*Db:tbn at 
ptoidiUiM wlDi \Diirb Indl-v h ronfr n/rd. 
Cndi r Your lU/htn' pr» sldi n*‘'y. Da Mar.dlr::: 
Commlttir la\r idvi n a b - 1 wid'-ti v,Ul. i 
tru^'t, I/e fobov.rd by nil of liilh/* 

Mranwiilti , tliMe va< e\l I»uici' of roridderab!' 
nclivlty by tti" In Ilan Ibihr^ not only to lil/ra- 
Ih^ tb« ir arhninlDrationi, but abo to p t to/- Drr 
for emumon purpoc-i. 7b^ il^idon to 
form a Cnlou of J)‘ .nan Stat* < U an exatnp!** 
of tbb ti’inb U’-y. u \\m r< Mv*'*! tint a Hoard 
of jliihr*' Wool i i Vi rei-i* coiHtilullojnl foverd/n* 
ly 111 a roml)in‘d coYMnnnuit ^.llb one popular 
n'dnlslry nnd oiV' b /bl*itar»\ Ttrre vouli 
bo romimui nr\bei and a cummon Ktdnqu'r, 
and the boundaries of IndUldual states wroull 
bo obUtcrated. 


MERGER 

By far the blpucsl development afTecUnp the 
Brinccly Order durinp the past 111 months Is a 
merger sebemo for Imllan States decided upon by 
tbo Crown llcpresenVathe under which siinlleV 
stales arc to bo linked with big ones. Small 
Indian States w-itl be merged into nelgldiouring 
larger ones w'itU whom they have geograpblenl, 
economic and political atllnitics. Tiie Slates 
to which Btich icsponsiblUtles arc to be trans- 
f erred have been ap])rised of tbeso details ns , 
also have the units to bo attached which j 
coUectlvcIy cover an area of over 7,000 aquato i 
miles wdth a population of over 8,00,000 nnd 
an annual revenue of more than Bs. 70,00,000. 

The commtnuQUc announcing this said : — 

" H, E. the Crowm Ropresentative, has for a 
long period had unddr intensive review- the 
perplexing political and administrative problems 
w-hich arise from the cxistcnco in Western 
India “and Gujarat of literally hundreds of | 
Email units wdiich, tliongh they are iiBually ] 
referred to aa ‘ scml-jmisdictional * or ‘ non- 1 


SCHEME. 

, jurhdletional * estates or t.aluka^. do actually 
fall wlUdn the rat/‘/or>* of ‘Indian States' 
Owing to tiic flendernM^ of tln-lr Indl\jdin 1 
rc'^ourrcs and geiural aversion from neighhe/uDy 
I eo-oi>erallon Diere has ari-rn In thl^ part of 
; India gcograpiiicwl, ndmlni''lniUvc and economic 
Irngmentatlon on a hcale unknown anywhere 
else In the country. In tlie great majority of 
1110*^0 units the revenues, w’hlch often h^'*^ 
to l>o divided among numerous Fharrholdc^» 
barely sulhcc to meet tbo private needs ™ 
taluUdars and piiareholUcrs, axrd the amenities . 
prov ided for their subjects under Die snpcrvlsloii 
ol the local Political aulUorUlcs arc therefore 
sadly circumscribed. In short, tbo Crown Be- 
presentnUvo’s snrvc)’ has fully established that 
without some drastic plmpUncntion of existing 
arrangements any kind of co-ordinated develop- 
ment of the countryside or any form of real 
progress is impossible.** 

I'ho * communique * rofers to the 
of the jiroblem in tbo period preceding the 
1035 Act and says that tho Maharaja of Barooa 
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(to whom many of the small units in Western 
India and Gujerat are tribntory) brought 
forward proposals to bring these tributaries 
into closer relations \vith the Baroda State. 

A fresh' approach to the problem has since 
been made on the lines of these proposals and 
on a wider basis with a view to afford to other 
larger states an opportunity to assume similar 
responsibilities in respect of units which have 
similar geographical, economic and political 
amenities with them. 

In order that the scheme may be carried 
into effect with the least possible delay Lt.-Col. 
G, B. Williams of the Indian Political Service 
has been placed on special duty in the area 
concerned. 

The ' communique ' points out that the scheme 
contains due provision for the continued integ- 
rity of the attached units and of the existing 
powers and privileges of their taluqdars and 
shareholders in so far as may be compatible 
with modern requirements and subject to 
further review after a period of seven j^'cars 
as also for the allocation of a suitable proportion 
of the revenue for their personal requirements. 

The States to which these small- units are 
to be attached will also be required to admit 
the inhabitants of attached areas ^to the benefits 
of administrative amenities such as secondary 
and tpchnical education and medical treatment, 
on the same terms as their own subjects and to 
provide new hospitals, schools, roads and other 
amenities where these though clearly required, 
are bej^ond the present capacity of local re- 
sources. 

The Crown Representative is conscious that 
the action to wdiich he is now committed may 
meet with criticism on the ground that it is' 
calculated to infringe the rights and lower the 
status of many ancient families, or alterna- 
tively that the Paramount Po'wer should itself 
have assumed direct responsibility for such i 
reforms as may be necessary. He has examined ' 
the problem from both these points of view 
and with all due regard to pledges and obliga- 
tions for the maintenance and support of Indian j 
States, ho\vever small and weak. As stated 
above, provision has been made to implement 
such obligations in so far as they are compatible 
with the overriding principle that autocratic 
powers shall not be abused and that nothing 
which is not inherently capable of survival 
should be artificially perpetuated. The ultimate 
test of fitness for the survival of any State is, 
in his opinion, capacity to secure the welfare 
of it3 subjects, and he regards the forthcoming 
qualified merger of these small States as a 
justifiable solution of any conflict in his obliga- 
tions towards Rulers and ruled. Experience- 
has shown that the units with which he is 
now concerned, not only when unaided but 
even w’hen grouped together as ‘ thanas * or 
under close supervision of Political Agents, are 
unable to achieve the conditions of administra- 
tive efficiency which alone can justify in them 
the perpetuation of any form of hereditary 
rule. On the other hand, it has been signally 
demonstrated that in great and wealthy States 
such as even in considerably smaller States 
under requisite efficiency can be abundantly 
achieved. ^ 


The assumption of direct responsibility for 
the necessary reforms, by the Paramount Power 
is regarded by the Crown Representative as 
impracticable because geographical and other 
factors preclude the absorption of these area 
I in British India and because the Political 
I Department is not an administrative organisa- 
tion or equipped with the machinery and 
resources of finance and personnel which can 
only be afforded by the administrative control 
of large territories, Moreover the areas con- 
cerned are so scattered and fragmentated as to 
make it impossible to bring them under unified 
central coirtrol. These difficulties and defi- 
ciencies can, in the Crown Representative’s 
opinion, only ffie overcome by the course on 
which he has decided, which involves delegation 
of the responsibility to those who are in the best 
position to discharge it namely, the bigger States 
of AYestern India and Gujarat. In framing 
the terms of that delegation he has been fully 
mindful of the interests of the inhabitants of 
these small States, of those to whom they owe 
immediate allegiance and of the larger States 
with which a new relationship is to be estab- 
lished. To all these parties the Crown Re- 
presentative admits a continuing responsibility 
which does not exclude his future intervention, 
as circumstances may demand, in firrtherance 
of thp essential object which he has in view, 
namely the firm establishment of conditions 
In which the areas concerned - will secure 
and enjoy full opportunity for progress and 
development. 

The idea of co-ordination of smaller States 
for administrative purposes is not new. Years 
ago Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifax) in a confiden- 
tial memorandum urged the Princes to put their 
houses in order and maintain certain minimum 
standards of administration. 

Later still Lord Linlithgow openly exhorted 
the Princes on the same lines, and, further, 
pressed the smaller States to pool their 
resources in order that they may adequately 
discharge their obligations as a modern state. 

In 1939 the Political Department issued 
a circular asking all States with an annual 
revenue of less than Rs. 20,00,000 to join regional 
confederations. In reply to this the l^rinces 
submitted a memorandum in vhich they 
insisted that grouping of States should be 
voluntary and that no conditions and restric- 
tions as to the manner in which the police 
forces should be maintained or the administra- 
tion of justice should be provided for should be 
imposed from without ; they were above all 
keen on maintaining unaltered the rights of 
the grouped states vis-a-vis each other. 

Criticisms of Merger Scheme. — Criticising 
the “ qualified merger scheme and suggest- 
ing a better alternative, a committee re- 
presentative of the people of 17 principalities 
and chiefships comprising the Deccan States 
formulated a scheme, federal in character and 
designed to take full account of the rights, 
interests and obligations of all the parties, 
affected — the rulers, the citizens and the States 
alike. The executive authority in the proposed 
constitution for the States vill be exercised 
on behalf of the rulers by the Pre':ldent of tho 
Federation assisted by a Cabinet of vhoni 
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not with existing States as had recently been 
done in Western India. The Rulers of such 
smaller states might be given some kind of 
pensions and might be further encouraged to 
serve in a different capacity. The major Indian 
States with a reformed and democratic system 
of administration could play an important and 
distinctive part as autonomous units of the 
Federation, Referring to the States Peoples’ 
representation in the Constituent Assembly, 
Pandit Nehru said that proper democratic 
TCiwcsentatiou in the Constituent Assembly 


necessarily implied the introduction of democracy 
in the internal affairs of the State ; otherwise, 
there would be conflict between those representa- 
tives and the State Governments. 

The Conference adopted a resolution declaring 
that constitutional changes in British India 
should be followed by full responsible go%^ern- 
ment in Indian States as integral parts of a 
free India, It also demanded that in the 
constitution-making body the people of the 
Indian States must be represented on the widest 
franchise possible. 


Payments from Indian States. 

jMany of the States make payments, var 5 dng in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case to His Majesty. These payments are frequently- due to exchange of territory or settlement 
'of claims between the Governments, but are chiefly in lieu 0 / former obligations to supply or main- 
tain troops. The annual receipts on account of these payments from Indian States are summarised 
in the following table. The relations of the States to one another in respect of Cash Contribution 
are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter upon the question. It ma}’*, how- 
ever, be mentioned that a large number of the- States in the Western India and Gujarat States 
Agencies pay Cash Contribution of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims Cash Contribution 
from some of the smaller States of Central India States making payments directly to His Majesty. 

States paying Cash Contribution directly to His Majesty. 



Rs. 

Bengal, 

Rs. 

Jaipur 

4,00,000 

Gooch Behar 

67,701 

Kotah . . 

4.34,720 
(of this sum 

Vnited Provinces, 



Rs. 2,00,000 

Benares 

2,19,000 


has been 

* 


suspended.) 

Punjab, 


Udaipur (Eastern States AgenejO 

1,200 

Mandi 

Other States 

1,00,000 

13,307 

Jodhpur 

2,13,000 



(of this a 
sum of . 

* Madras, 



Es.l.lB.OOO 
has been 

Tra van core 

7,9G,430 


Mysore 

24,50,000 


suspended). 

Cochin 

2,00,000 

Bandi 

1,20,000 

Western India States, 


Udaipur (Mewar) . . 

2, GO, 000 
(includes 

Those pacing cash contribution 
to Ilia Majesty include : — 


« 

j contribution 



to local 

Bha%Tiagar 

1,28,000 


corps.) 

Cutch 

82,258 



Dhrangadhra 

40,071 

Other Rajpntana States . . 

’ 1,11,575 

Gondal 

49,090 

Joara 

1,37,127 

Jnnagadh . . 

28^394 

Assam, 


Kawanagar 

50.312 

Manipur 

5,000 

Porhandar . . 

21t202 

Rambrai 

100 

Rajkot 

18,991 


It was .announced at the Coronation Burhar of 1911 that there would in future 
Kazaraua payments on successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Fortugal and Franco both hold ainall lorrh 
torial posBCseions in the Indian Peninsula. 

*Eho Portngnoso posBCSslons in India, all of 
which arc Bituated within tho limits of Bombay 
Province/ consist of tho Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sen Const ; tho territory of Daman 
with tho small territory called Prngana'Knpnr- 
Avely on the On jar at Coast, at tho entrance 
to tho Gulf of Cambay ; and tho little island 
of Dill with two places called Gogola and Shnbor, 
on the southern extremity of tho iCathbiwnr 
Peninsula. All these threo territories constitute 


what la called by the PorUigucso EslmU d<t Ind 

Tho Portuguese Finpiro consists of, bcsUl 
Portugnl, Ai^oros, Madeira, Cabo Verde, Guln 
S. Tome c Principe, Angola c Congo, SfossambUiu 
India; Macau and Q’imor. The 3'ortugum hai 
taken charge of Timor which was, during tl 
greater part of tho war, held by tho .Tapaiw^ 
It has an area several times larger than the tot 
area of 3’ortugnl itself, uiiich together with I 
colonics make nj> over 2 million pdiiaro kit 
meters, Portuguese India has an area of 
square kilometers, . ' 


GOA, 



Goa, derived from Govern or Gova, forms a 
compact block of territory surrounded by 
■'BrlUsh districts and sea. Sayan twadi Stale 
Ucs to the north of it, tho Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the South, and 
the eastern boundary is the range of tho Western 
Ghats, which Bcpaxatcs it from ti )0 British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. Tho 
extreme length from north to south is G2 miles 
and the greatest brcadtli from east to west 40 
miles. The terxitoTy has a total area of 3,80C 
square kilometers and consists of tho VcPias Con- 
^iiistas, or Old Conquests, comprising tlio island 
of Goa, acquired by tho Portuguese in 1510, and 
the neighbouring municipaUtles of Salsetto, Bar- 
dcr., and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
Novas CongiiistaSf or New Conquests, comprising 
tho municipalities of Penicm, Sanquelim, IVnda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sangucm ac- 
quired in tho latter half of tho I8th century 
and early in the lOtli century. Tho small island 
of Angediva situated opposite tho port of Karwar, 
in the British district of North Kanara, forms 
administratively a portion of the Canacona mu- 
nicipality. This was acquired in 1605, Tho 
whole country is iiilly, especially tlio eastern 
portion, the predominating physical feature 
being the Western Ghats, which besides bound- 
ing tho country along the north-east and south- 
east just off westward and spread across tlio 
country in a succession of spurs and ridges. 
There are several conspicuous mountains of 
rvldcU tho highest are Sonsagod, 3,827 feefc high, 
Catlanchi MauH 3,790 feet, Vaguerl or Zormcm, 
2,360 feet, and Morlcmgod 2,145 feet. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from tho Gliats, and the prin- 
cipal nine — Mandovi, Zuati, Tlvacol, Chapora,' 
Baga, Sinquerim, Sal, Talpona, Gnlgibaga — 
which are all navigable, are in size of some 
importance. Goa possesses a lino liarbour, 
formed by the promontories of Bardez' 
and Salsctte. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies tho ca5o, or cape, which forms tho 
extremity of tho island of Goa. This divides 
tho whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and* Srormiigao. Both arc capable of! 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
terabcT to May, but Aguada is viitually closed ^ 


during the south-west monsoon, owing to il 
high winds and Bca and to tho formation of sar 
bars across tlio estuary of tlio Mandovi rW 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao Is acce 
siblc vat all times of the year and is therefore 
hfirbour of commercial importance. Thoup 
there is no regular si earner sorvico betucc 
Portugal and Mormugao, yet occasionally tl 
steamers of Compan/na dc 
Nacio7ial call at STormugao to take jmssonge 
and cargo. I^ivst year the sienmer Afirnnde 
culled at this port and this year the stcawc: 
Nvassa cO Cohnial, Tho port is ])rovidecl wit 
HghUmuscs, buoys and necessary equipment an 
ran accommodate six large ocean-going steaiiw: 
at a time. It is the terminus of tho Wester 
India Portuguese railway running to ti 
coast from tho inland British system ( 
lines. A breakwater and a port have been buV 
there and the tradeds considerable, being cUlcd 
transit trade from British India. Tho 
hour has been leased to the W. I» P. Bly. an 
in recent times much work has been don 
for its development, and largo sums of monc 
have been spent. Tiio railway lines enrr 
a largo entrepot trade. At iho outjucak t 
world war II throo Gorman sldps — ^tho 
fclsy lirannjds and Ehrcnfels — and one Itaun 
cargo boat, An/ora, took shelter in the Mormuga 
harbour. On March 0, 1943, iho German cicj 
sot ffro to the ships and scuttled them. It 
reported that some Germans had disnppearci 
from Goa and a few of them had died m hospU^, 
One of tho German ships hud merchandise worii 
about lie. 70,00,000 conslgimd to mctclmnis 
Britisli India. Tlio Germans are now \nm 
detention at Aguada, Goa. 


The People.— Tho totol 

Portupuosc India was 079,070 of 
270,308 arc males and 300,072 
in Uio 1031 censns. Tho latest 
expected to reveal a lilghor 
lakhs of fnliabitants. with a 
definitely In favour of UiO ir 

India has 4 cities, 3 towns and 000 " 

which reside 130,000 famil cs. The densuy a 
the country is about 100, tbo highest l oU't > 
Bardez with 408 Inhabitants per square 
and lowest in Sanguein with only 24 inbab 
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people are experiencing difficulty to obtain sup- 
plies of this necessity of life. With a view to 
Bcciiring eqtiitable distribution of rice among the 
various sections of the popxilation, the Govern - 1 
menfc have decided to take over the production of 
both the crops this year. A press note issued by 
the Government stated that this drastic step had 
to be taken on account of difficulties of importing 
rice and the hoarding resorted to by producers 
during the previous harvest, ^Yithout any regard 
for the common interest of the population, Kext 
to rice, the cultivation of coconut palms is deemed 
most important from the variety of uses to •svhich 
the products are applied. Hilly places and infe- 
rior soils arc set apart for the cultivation of 
cereals and several kinds of fruits, the most not- 
able of ^yhich are the famous Alphonso and Mal- 
curada mangoes and vegetables are cultivated to 
a great extent. The condition of the agricultural 
classes in the Velhas Conquistas has improved 
during recent years, oudng to the general rise in 
the prices of all classes of agricultural produce and 
partly due to the current of emigration to British 
territory. There is a great shortage of agricultural 
labour in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer 
months, bands of artisans and field labourers from 
the adjoining British territory make their way 
into Bardez and Salsette \Yhcre the demand for 
labour is always keen. Stately forests are found in 
the Jfovas Conquistas. They cover an area of 
116 square miles and are under conservation and 
yield some profit to the administration. Iron 
ores, scrap iron and pig iron arc found in parts of 
the territory; but have not been seriously worked. 
Manganese also exists and some mines are being 
worked at present, the ore being exported toj 
Europe. i 

In recent years a remarkable change has! 
come over the means of transport throughout the 
country. A large number of new roads have been 
built which have brought the most distant 
villages of Goa into close and intimate connection 
with the cities and towns. It ia easy to cover 
the whole country in a motor car within practi- 
cally a single day and Novas Conquistas are now 
easily accessible to the remotest parts of the 
Velhas Conquistas. AH the principal roads are 
asphalted. A number of new bridges have 
been built which have made easy inter- 
district communication. There are cheap bus 
services throughout the country at regular ' 
intervals. These have quickened communica- 
tion witlr British India and have enabled the 
districts of Salcete and Bardez to import a larger 
quantity of foodstuffs, fruits and vegetables 
from the adjoining British territories. The 
Bombay- Goa road has now been completed and 
shortens substantially the distance between these 
two places. Owing to the present system of petrol 
rationing, wliich camc' into existence soon after 
the oxitbrcak of the war, bus services have be- 
come limited and work by rotation. A regular 
ferry steamer service has been started between 
Bombay and Banjim during the summer montlis 
September to May. At present the steamer 
sersico runs trice a week and it is expected that 
the Scindhia Steam Narigation Co. will nm the 
service daily as was clone before the war in 1039. 
During the monsoon the Harm dc Agitcda is 
closed for navigation. % 

Besides the steamer service, the country 
caift carries on trade to a limited extent between 
Diu, Daman and Goa and some parts of 
British India. 


There qro also steam launches and motor boali 
plying between Nova Goa, Botim, Ycicin 
Aldona and other places where there are 
important rivers. 


Commerce, — In the days of its glory, 
Goa waB the chief entrepot of commerce 
between the East and the West and 
was specially famous for its trade* in 
horses with the Persian Gulf. It lost its 
commercial importance with the downfall of the 
Portuguese Empire and its trade is now 
insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is nob very large, 
Its imports amounted to about Bb. 160 lakha 
and exports to about Rs. 32 lakhs in 1939, clucUy 
with British India, Portugal and Japan. Wth 
the outbreak of the war, trade with Japan was 
stopped. Even with Portugal, the trade was 
decreased due to the lack of shipping facilities. 
Portugal lias a very small merchant navy. The 
deficit is met from the remittances sent to Goa 
by over one lac of emigrants wffio are to he 
found in British India and other parts of the 
world. Ij’ew manufacturing industries of any 
importance exist and most of tlie manufactured 
articles ixx use are imported. The exports chiefiy 
consist of cocoanuts^ copra, bctcl-nuts, mangoc'?, 
cashewmuts, bamboos, salt and salt-fish, etc. No 
reliable statistics are available of the country's 
balance Of indebtedness and of its invisible 
exports which are considerable and mainly 
responsible for the favourable terms of trade 
wTiich the country enjoys. 

The only industries arc soap-making, tinned 
food products and cashew-nuts and jaggery. 


A new sugar factory has been started at Sigao, 
CoUem, (3oa. The present Goa Government i3 
keen to help industrial enterprises in Goa as it 
will contribute to the prosperity of the country. 
This factory also manufactures Jaggery. 


No exi>orts of any local produce to Indian or 
foreign places or ports are permitted by tlio 
Portuguese Customs Department unless a special 
permit is obtained by the exporter from the local 
authorithjs. This new % regulation has been en- 
forced 'with a view to reserving sufficient stocUs 
for local consumption. 


A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway* 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system *5 
51 miles, of wliich 49 are in Portuguese terrritoy. 
The railway is under the management of tno 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway aumi' 
nistratiou, and the bulk of the trade of 
gao port is what it brings down from and taKcs 
to the interior. The ^Y. I. P. Rly*, now run W 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta, has, recently 
experienced increased traffic, both passenger 

■'enormous protlts more flinn 

guaranteed rate of 
over w'ldcli is paid rcgulanj 
casury every sjx •months* 
The Portuguese Government have, in the past* 
lost consiaerable sums in the Pjynxenfc of tno 
guaranteed interest,” Consldcrablo cxp®ndff«[, 
has also been incurred in modernising the 
ties in the Mormugao harbour. The telegraphs 
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wtvs a rc\iglo\i5 power iiv tlic land. The 60 
yeais* subjection ot I’ortujial hy Spain in the 
17th century conipletecl the ruin of the Portu- 
guese limpire in the Past and though the ATarqnis 
of Pombal in the l^th century tried to stave 
oU its decadence, his subordinates in the far-off 
India either could not understand or would not 
carry on his orders and even his strong hand 
was nnnhle to stop the decline. It was in the 
10th century that the subjects of the colonies 
becaii to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and 
sent their represeiitatives to the Parliament in 
Idshon. 

Modern Times. — ^There was frequently recurr- 
ing lighting and In 1741 the Marathaa invaded the 
neighbourhood of Goa and threatened tlie city 
itself. An army of 12>000 men arrived from Por- 
tugal at the critical moment. The invaders were 
beaten off. and the KovasConqhistasweie added 
to the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari in the 
BovasConquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But* anotlier outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
Imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appeared to he quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
w’as no agitation for furth ‘t reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against the 
Portuguese rule. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that under the old regime the people of Goa en- 
joyed complete equality with the subjects of Por- 
tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Eivino de Brito wdio 'was Minister of the Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa, sow'as the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmona's dictatorial Government. 
Katives of Goa wore also Dr. Almeida Arez. the 
ex-Presidcnt of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, 
Dr. Caetano Gonsalves, a ionnev Judge of the 
same Court and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- 
' General of the Ministry of Finance. The new 
roloaial policj^ of Portugal is based on racial 
distinctions and on a classification of citizens 
into fiilbflcdued and assimilated. The Acto Colo- 
nial is now the corner-stone of Portuguese colo- 
nial legislation and its preamble states that it is 
the historic function of Portugal to own and rule 
colonies. This function is called its or{ 7 a?iic 
r5.'cncc. The subjects from colonic^ are debarred 
from eutcriug the ranks of military officers 
and are not allow’cd to join military and naval 
colleges of Portugal. Tliis racial discrimination 
in the fundamental statutes of the country has 
given ris« to discontent and has led to . many 
representations t-o the Government of Portugal. 


A recent Governor-General of Portuguese 
India, General Craveiro Lopes, voiced India's 
feelings at the Colonial Conference of Governors 
when he stated that Portuguese India was hurt 
bj’ such legislation and demanded equal treat- 
ment with'' the Portuguese. 

The establishment of dictatorship in Portugal 
has produced profound changes in the adminis- 
trative madiinery of Goa, A system of centrali- 
sation, financial and administrative, has been 
Introduced with the result that all important 
financial and administrative acts require the 
sanction of the Lisbon Government. The 
Govern or- General has to submit periodical re- 
ports of his administration to the Lisbon Govern- 
ment. A press la'w controls the freedom of 
the Press and imposes heavy penalties on all 
crimes committed by new'spapers. Old news- 
papers are exempted from deposits, but new ones 
have to keep with the State considerable sums of 
money before they are allowed to appear. 
Every paper has to be previously censored by 
official censom and so alscr the publication of 
books, brochures and pamphlets. The powers 
of the Council of Government are also reduced, 
particularly their legislative functions. They 
are for all intents and purposes a mere ad visor j' 
body as officials and nominated members from 
a majority. A system of periodical conferences 
has been established, made up of all the colonial 
Governors now^ suspended due to war. There 
is a common parliament and the whole Portu- 
guese Empire is constituted into a single 
constituency electing about 90 members of the 
National Assembly. “ Presidents of municipali- 
ties and charitable associations are appointed 
by the Governor-General. TJie economic 
condition of the country lias deteriorated 
considerably in recent times. Due to scarcity of 
necessaries of life, thousands of Goans have 
come to British India to earn their living. 
Prices have risen by leaps and bounds and 
people cannot afford to buy in the black markets 
w'hich are flourishing before the eyes of the 
authorities who seem helpless to check profiteer- 
ing. So the result is increase of emigration to 
British India. 

% 

Administration. — The Lisbon Government by 
Decice JNo. 3260, dated 27th Jul 3 " 1917, enacted 
new rules regarding the administration of 
Portuguese India under ah Organic Charter 
(Carta Organica) in force since ist July 1919. 
This Charter, regarding civil and financial admi- 
nistration of the colonj’, was modified by rules 
Xos. 1005 and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 
1020, and decrees Xos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and lOfch October. ^ new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one w'as 
granted by Decree Xo. SG99 of 5th May 1937 
and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by a Governor- General, residing In the 
Capit.al of the State, at Panjim, now knowm 
as Xo'^%a-Gon, and is lli^ided info three districts : 
Goa, Daman and Dili. The lari tw*o are each 
uiuier a Lieutenant-Governor. The district of 
Goa is under the direct control of the Governor- 
General. 

Assisting the Governor-General in the adminis- 
tration are the Home and Political, rinance, 
Customs, Education, Militarj’jXavol, Agriculture, 
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Health and Public Works Secretariats. There 
arc also tlircc special and autonomous Depart- 
ments, v;hich do not conhtiiute exclusive Secreta- 
riats, one of them being the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, the second that of Survey 
and the third that of the Fiscal of the ^Y. I, 
llailway. 

As the principal organ of adralnistratlon next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
v/ith him works a Governor’s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, cZ‘ 0 {ficio l^rcsldent, oil 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director' 
of Finances, the Director of Givi! Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (Uiree representing Velhas Conquitiaz, 
one the xsovat ConquUlas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor- Gen era I to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Dlu' 
there is a District Council to supervise the iMuni- : 
cipalities and other local institutions. Tlie | 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Dircc- j 
tor of Civil Administration, I'rcsident; the Gov-i 
ernraent Prosecutor of the Kova-Goa Civil : 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer; the* 
Kngineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chair- 
man of the JIunicipal Corporation of llhas ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 


elected by the 00 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Asrociallons of Land- 
owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
advocate-member elected by the Legislative 
Council from among the legally qualified, 

Tlicrcls one High Court in Portuguese India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General ;nnd 
Sessions Coiirtg at Fanjlm, Jlargao, Hapiica, 
Bichollra, Quepem c Damao; and Jdunlclpal 
Courts of JuBtIce at irormug.iO (Vasco da Gama), 
Pond a, Dlu and Nagar-Aveli. 

A new Administrative Code has been intro- 
duced which Improves administrative discipline 
and holds public eervante directly and ptxsonally 
responsible for all thdr action?. puVdc 
servant can profess communism and has to make 
a declaration to that cflcct before he Is appointed 
for any Government po^l. 'ilio Governor ha'^ 
wide di^dplinarj" powers over the puldic pervanU 
subject to the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Administrative Court or the ^Supreme Court of 
Discipline In Lisbon. The judiciary has its 
own autonomy independent of tiic Governor 
of the colony as recards promotions, di«cipUnc, 
punishments" and di::miS5ai subject to general 
rAipervision and control by tlic Minister for 
Justice. Tlic whole Portuguese Empire forms 
one judicial district directly under the Lisbon 
Government. 

Tlrcxe are over six English teaching High 
Schools recognised by the University of Bombay 
from which students appear for the Bombay 
Matriculation. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO 


Mormugao Is f-ltuatcd towards the south 
of Aguada Bay, on tlie left bank of 
Zuary lUver in Lat. 15® 25' N. and Long. 
73® 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao Is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S. M. Illy, (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
Is easily accessible to siiipping all the year round 
and at any hour of the day or night even without 
the assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory hut when the usual pilot flag Is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance as is necessary. 

Mormugao Harbour la the terminal station 
of the Western India Portuguese Ballway which 


Is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatt a llailway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

Witii a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and Industrial development^ of 
Mormugao, a special Department has been 
created with its head office at Vasco da 
Gama, 2 miles from Mormugao Harbour. 
The Local Government have introdu(^ 
various regulations granting every facility 
to those intending to raise buildings for 
residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, ^ near 
tlie Harbour. The scheme of “free” port did not 
produce much commercial development, 
new industries were established. But with the 
Increase in the railway traffic to about 9 crores of 
rupees, bj" sea and rail, the harbour 'was 
by several vessels, before the outbreak of the 
present war. 


DAMAN. 


The aettlemcnt of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay and four hours run by rail 
from Bombay Central Station. It is composed 


of two portions, namely, Daman projuw, lying 
on the coast, and the detached par^aua of Aagar- 
Avcll,, separated from It by a narrmv strip oi 
British territory and bisected by the B.B..& L.i. 
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the exports to Rs. G,7'14,951 to these two ports 
in 1940, 122 vessels entered and cleared ; tonnage 
240,057. Before the war Pondicherry was served 
by French steamers, sailing monthly between 
French andlndo-China Colombo, Madras and 
Singapore and also fortnightly by the British 
India Steam Kavigation Co* Steamers which 
plied between East Coast Ports and the Straits 
Settlements. The figures contained in this 


paragraph are the latest available and are 
corrected up to March 1041, 

On the 15th FeJ)ruary 1041a Customs Union 
with British India came into force. As a result, 
all goods exported or imjiorted into the Ports 
of Pondicherry and Karikal axe liable to the 
same duties as are levied in other British Indian 
ports. 


fit 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry Is the chief of the Frenclf Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square 
miles and its population in 1941 was 204,053. 
It consists of the eight communes of Pondi- 
cherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin, In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1705. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut of! 
from the main part and surrounded by the 


British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. 

At Pondicherry there is a British Consul- 
General accredited to the French Government, 
who is an officer of the Indian Political 
Department. The town is compact, and is 
divided by\ a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, 
and the houses being constructed with court- 
yards and embellished with green Venetians. 
All the cross streets lead down to the shore, 
where a wide promenade facing the sea is 
again different from anything of its kind in 
British India. In the middle is a screw-pile 
pier, which serves, when ships touch at the 
port, as a point for the landing of cargo, and on 
holidays as o general promenade for the popula- 
tion. There is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; 
ships lie at a distance of about a mile from the 
shore, and communication with them is con- 
ducted by the usual masula boats of this coast; 
Facing the shore end of the pier is a statue of 
the great Duploix, to whom the place and the 
French name owed so mneh. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


OhandernagOTO Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, 0 short distance below Chinsura, 
Population (In 1941) 38,284. The town was 

permanently occupied by tho French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1076, It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Duple !x. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during tho Kapoleonio wars and was 
finally restored to tho French in 1810. 

The former grandeur of Chandemagore has 


disappeared, and at pregent It Is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is lust outside French territory 22 
miies from Calcutta (HouTah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public Insti- 
tution is tlie College Dupicix, formerly called 
St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government. 
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our border line. II Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would bo a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom , 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wdse and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir w^as unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Kor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal cfiectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties wffien they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwals, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the itreeoncUable trlbeamen along 
our difficult line of communications. The | 
Kabul Government now have greater control ! 
over their tribes near the frontier than formerly 
but the old argument still applies. Tlieie 
was 'the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was ,wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover, on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expfljision of Kussla in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, If not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the 
Close Border School, which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 


The Two Policies*^ The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which Irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful for their prized Independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked wdth their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
Wo preserved between our administrative 


pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Eohert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
Influence, as the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Kashmir, A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with, tlie altuatlon, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon ns Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like .the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
It was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, led to such an increase in cultivation 
that the tribesmen were given a means of live- 
lihood and were invested with the magic clmrm 
of valuable property. The irrigated part of 
the Frontier has since been one of the most 
peaceful in the whole border line. 


Lord Curzon’s Success. — Judged by e%’ery 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful* It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 


frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated | demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of and Jlchmand expeditions, and the Wazirs,and 
land called The Tribal Territory, in which in particular the truculent MnliSud Wazirs, never 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 1 ceased raiding. But In comparison with what had 
Jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the | gone before. It gave relative peace. It endured 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was throughout the Great War, though the VTazira 
often asked why wo did not follow the precedent built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
of Baluchistan and ‘*Sandcmani'^e ” the Indc-Ucttlement when Government were free from 
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Involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan 'War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which loft the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early 'eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Pcnjdch, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon's 
viceroyalty, gave rise to th'fe grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expediUon to I^hasarent the veil which had 
'bo long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Kussian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- ' 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British ] 
Amhassadot in Portugal, but it had been deslr- ' 
ed by tlieir predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Tsarist Russia was defeated on the battle- 
fields of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared 
as a sea power in the decisive battle of Tsu- 
shima, that an atmosphere was created favour- 
able to the conclusion of an Agreement, This 
embraced the whole frontier zone and placed 
Afghanistan beyond the sphere of Russian 
infiuonce. There were many unsatisfactory 
features In the Agreement especially in 
regard to Persia, for which we had 
to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of l^erslnns in the 'War. But again taking Ipng 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of 
excursions and alarms up to the outbreak of 
the War. Russia then ceased to be a material 
factor In the Indian Frontier Problem. 
With the eBtablishmont of the Soviet Govern- 
ment In Moscow uneasiness returned, for 
the geographical and allied clrcumstnnces 
which Influenced the policy of the Tsarist 
regime exert precisely the same pressure 
upon its successor, 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so In the case of States bordered by 
higher civUlBatlons, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement the sliadow of the Genu an 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as In most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway nhich was so 


marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
Issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turke 5 % Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign w’as ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supremo 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acfiuisitiou by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Pei^ian Gulf. 
Kow successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had- disfigured 
our relations with Russia, Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their Influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed foru^ard 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
'of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignt 5 % with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
I Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
Indicated in what became known In Germany 
as B.B.B." — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 

Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf- 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do .'^o on their own terms, that Is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war of 1914-18 the protracted negotiations 
with London which had tliis end in view ended 
in a definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished In thin air ulth the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war. Germany 
made Immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was Bubstanllaliy 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 
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The Frontiers. 


the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Hussia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
aominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier from 
centres beyond it have greatly changed. Old 
dangers have disappeared. He cent events in 
Oiiina and the development of aggressive air 
power have during the past year given the 
Indian North-Eastern frontier a vital aspect 
which it has never before borne. And, general- 
ly, conditions have become more like those 
normal to critical land frontiers anywhere in 
the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
' new attention is necessarily being directed to 

' local aspects of the general problem. The 

, tribesman on the Indian north-west border- 

5 land was always an opponent to be 

^ respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 

t always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 

I ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 

! which punitive operations must of necessity 

*. take pfi^ce he has hung on our rearguards 

3 and given them infinite trouble. Even when 

• armed with a jozail and when every cartridge 

i had to be husbanded with jealous care, the 

[( tribesman was a respectable antagonist. Now 

] these tribesmen are everywhere armed with 

1 magazine rifles, either imported tlirough the 

t{ Persian Gulf when gunrunning was a thriving 

p occupation, stolen from British magazines, or 

u secured from Russian and Afghan sources. 

H They have an abundant supply of ammunition. 

Considerable numbers of the fighting men have 
been trained in the ranks of the Indian Army, 
(g either as Regulars in the Pathan regiments, or 

j. else in the tribal militias, AVe found this to our 

cost in the events following the Afghan War of 
j 1919. The Afghan regular army was of little 
.j account. The tribesmen who rose at the call of 
s the jihad, especially in Waziristan, were of great 
account. They gave our troops the hardest 
fighting they have ever had on the Frontier; their 
niarksmenship and fire discipline were described 
J by experienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place 7 

‘1. Immediately following the Afghan War, the 

* frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 

^ troops, but this was only a temporary measure, 

e It may bo said that the crux of the situation 

d was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 

i has always been the most difficult of the whole, 

because of the intractable character of the people, 
i 5 j and of their inveterate raiding activities, 
d Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Alghanistan 
Is ' they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
tiJ In view of the complete disappearance of the 

itj external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 

If any necessity to preserve open lines of commiinl- 

fit cation which would enable us to go to the 
tl' support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
In the Treaty of 1921 as a compleiel y Independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
jjf Indus. This extreme school gained little 
supports Our position in Quett-a on the one side 


and Peshaw'ar on the other is fully consolidat- 
ed, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
here was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the E^nrram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the AYaziristan tribes are 
intractable: that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads. 

This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
Bion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half-forward *' policy. It Is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Razmak, not at Ladha. A network of consequen- 
tial roads was pushed forward. In South AVazl- 
ristan, Wana had been re-occupied, partly in 
response to a pressing invitation from the Wana 
Waziis, because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1938, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
AYazirsinto His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed In the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given elsewhere in this chapter. 
One of its recent fruits was a request by the Afrl- 
dis for roads in their country of Tlrah. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribe in regard to it caused 
the work to bo suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the Afrldls was demonstrat- 
ed in 1930 when, incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afridis invaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan was shown 
by a rising of the Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37. 
A serious military campaign in Waziristan in 
1936-37, necessitated by the disturbing religious 
agitation, showed that conditions there were 
far from settled. The extent of the trouble 
there resulted in serious official review of the 
whole problem once again. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamnid, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landl Khnna, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 
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Kluscat. 

Muscat, ■which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours^rom Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape ^ftlusandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Muscat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Muscat 
have been intimate for a century and more, 
it was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Muscat was effected, 
the Sultan accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave tr«ade ' 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by ' 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. The Shltan paid a State visit to New 
Pelhi late In 1937 and thereafter to London, 
whither he journe 5 ’’ed via the Far East and 
America. On his return home via India the 
Sultan concluded a new treaty with the 
representatives of His Majesty's Government 
in 1938. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the seven Trucial Chiefs. 1‘he ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not alwaj^s without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1S20 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the trafilc in slaves. The relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Besident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Dubai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debal. The Trucial 
Chiefs are Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Sharjalu Ajnian, 
Umal Quwain and Basal Khaimah and Him. 

Balirein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Arch!- 
pelaco which forms the chiefship of the Sheikli 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Manama and iMuliarraq are of any sire, but 
their importance Is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 


Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year; may 
be worth half a million pounds Etcrling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats; 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
landed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But, in spite of this, the trade of the 
port is very large and the Customs revenue 
substantial in consequence, which makes the 
Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

The importance and wealth of these islands 
has been immensely increased by the develop- 
ment of the Bahrein oil fields referred to above. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archJeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Phcenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government, as was mentioned 
earlier in this review, announced in 1936 that 
they proposed transferring the principal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from Hen jam, on the 
Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. The 
same place has since been ntiUsed for the provi- 
sion of a largo aerodrome for the service of the 
British Imperial air line between London and 
Australia, which is thus enabled to take a 
route down the 'Western side of the Persian 
Gulf and thus avoid difficulties in Persia. 

Kuwait. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size In the world. The Importance 
of Kuwait lies solely in the fact that it Is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Bailway. This la no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Bailway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Non here else would Kuwait be called a good 
or a promising port. The Ba 5 ^ Is 20 miles deep 
and Smiles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would bav^e to be incurred to render it 
suitable tor modern ocean-going Bteamers. It* 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds; 
and the clean thriving town Is peopled by some 
80,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea for the mariners of Kuwait are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood, 

Khorramshahr (formerly 
Muhammerah). 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Khorramshahr. 
The town, favourably situated near the mouth 
of the Karun Biver, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun Elver route to 
trade throneb tli6 enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Perfian Oil Company- 
now called the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company — 
established refineries at Abadan for the oil 
which they win In the rich fields which they 
have tiippod ncir Ahwaz, 
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of Justice, Tills meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in > 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Peisars State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation . 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. VThilst the 
matter W'as under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawm in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
wore carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a commonsense recommenda- 
tion, It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul ^ilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey, XYhen the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The ‘ Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague wlilch decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. Great Britain, hav- 
ing given the necessary assurance that she was 
prepared to extend her mandate over Iraq for a 
further twenty-five years, the Council of the 
League allocated the wdiole of the area 
dispute right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq, 
The Tnr& refused to accept the award and 
withdrew* from Geneva, threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

Relations between Britain and Iraq were 
therefore further defined bj" a second treaty 
concluded in January, 1920, which provided that 
.Great Britain should as soon as possible recom- 
mend Iraq for admission to membership of the 
League of Nations. This recommendation was 
made and accepted in October, 1032, whereupon 
the Mandate was terminated and Iraq became 
an independent sovereign state and a member of 
the League of Nations. The Treaty of 1920 was 
replaced by Treaty of Alliance signed on the 
SOth June, 1930, to come into force “ as soon as 
Iraq had been admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations,*' It provides, inter alia, 


that each of the two High Contracting parties 
shall immediately come to the aid of the other in 
the event of war. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India and her trade 
with Bombay remains an important source 
of her wealth. The people of Basra Consequent- 
ly look with sympathy towards India and as 
a commercial community are slow to take part 
in political advenUwers. This was shown in 
1920 and in 1941. Basra has always been and 
is likely to remain a stronghold in Iraq of the 
well-'uishers both of India and Great Britain. 

Iraq's alliance with Great Britain was em- 
phasised b}’’ the Iraqi Prime Minister, General 
Nuri Said Pasha, in April, 1939. Broadcasting 
to the nation, General Nuri said that alliance 
nith Britain and the neighbouring States, coupl- 
ed with sincere friendship with Turkey and Iran, 
were two principles on which Iraq's foreign 
policy was based. 

On the outbreak of war with Germany in 
September, 1939, Iraq severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany in accordance with the terms 
of her treaty with Great Britain, but for several 
years the German minister in Baghdad had 
been working against British influence. As 
Hitlerism went from strength to strength, 
German influence In Iraq grew in volume and 
intensitj^ until, when the war began, the expul- 
sion of the German minister by the Cabinet 
threw into sharp relief the pro- German sj^mpa- 
thies of the army leaders and the younger 
ambitious men who fawned upon them. Later 
the Cabinet felj and was succeeded by ministries 
backed by Rashid All and the army. When 
Italy entered the war, this cabinet took the 
first step in breach of the Anglo-Iraq Treaty 
of Alliance by refusing to break off diplomatic 
relations with Italy, with the result that the 
Italian Legation in Baghdad became an active 
centre of Axis propaganda and espionage. 
In April, 1941, a coup d'etat put Rashid All 
into power. The administration that followed 
turned openly hostile to the British, demanded 
that no more British troops should be landed 
to protect lines of communication through Iraq 
and, when this demand was refused, began hosti- 
lities in the hope of Axis support. Iraqi forces 
shelled Habbanij^ah, the British Air Base, 
and rounded up British residents in Baghdad. 
The rebellion was quickly quelled and the 
rebel leaders, finding their position untenable, 
fled the country. On May 30, 1941, the Lord 
IMayor of Baghdad accompanied by Iraqi Army 
and police ofilccrs came to the British Com- 
mander to ask for an armistice,, which was 
quickly arranged and legal Government in Iraq 
was restored with the return of the Regent. 

With the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment under the Premiership of Nuri al Said, 
Iraq quickly returned to normal. 

On the 10th January, 1943, Iraq declared war 
on the Axis Powers, and a few days later she 
acceded to the United Nations Pact signed at 
Washington on the 2nd January, 1942. 

In April, 1945, the Iraqi Government accepted 
the invitation of the United States Government 
to participate in the San Francisco Conference 
and a delegation was sent, headed by Arshad al 
Umari, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, This 
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The natural conditions which give to Selstan 
this strategic importance persist. ]?or a time, 
BrlHish influence increased in substance through 
the Selstan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Selstan border at Kllla Kobat 
Is 405 miles, most ot it dead level, and It was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan trafiic. The 
railway was pushed out from Spezand, on the 
Bolan Railway, to Nushkl, so as to provide a 
better starting point tor the caravans than 
Quetta. This line was extended to Buzdap (now 
called Zahidan) 64 miles on the Persian side of 
the Indd-Pcrsiau Frontier, during the Great War 
ns a military measure, but the traffic after the 
re-establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 


I Persian Insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
and the establishment of raiUiead at Noklcundl 
80 miles on the Indian side of the frontier. 
Negotiatlons for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard to the 
situation. The Persian Foreign Minister. Mods, B, 
Kazemi, paidavisitto New Delhi in November 
1935, and travelled eastward from Persia by the 
Baluchistan route. Ho was Interested, as his 
Government’s representative, in the development 
of railways in Selstan and in securing British* 
Indian assistance in that enterprise. Only in- 
formal conversations on the subject took place. 
No constructive result has bcporac apparent. 


III.— IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
brJefiy set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
UB a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Iran Into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view, 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when World War I broke out they were 
able to raise the tribes in opposition to Great' 
Britain, In the South, and after the fall of Kutal- 
Amara, when a Turkish Division penetrated 
Western Iran, they exercised a strong influence 
in Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central I’owers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
Organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment lor a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order. 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with tho Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Oustoms’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these bo insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources, | 


The Present Position. — ^We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Iran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 el siiq. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it Into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the IBolshovJks, 
the Iranians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead Instrument, It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers and 
politicians in India after the World War I was 
that Great Britain must take an active hand in 
Iran because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the Intemnl 
affairs of Iran wore her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified, Tlie Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Iranian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shall Nasr-ed-din , A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances,' These two forces 
operating In unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the Irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
In Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. Ho moved to have Ills position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the tlirone. At 
first ho was defeated by tlio opposition of the 
MuUahs, but In 1926 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch In his place under the title 
of Reza Shah Pahlavi. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
removed It from the disturbing forces In 
the post-war world. Since then consldcrnblo 
progress has been made with tlic reform 
of the administration. The general pftuaflon 
in Iran was gravely disturbed In 1932 by 
the sudden termination by the Iran Government 
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" Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. Ko one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
s'peak of my portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and tliis was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Rhan, 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Waua Wazirs. Similarly the "Tochl in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. Prom 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were Improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Compromise. — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government In view 
of the situauon left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
bo appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
uithin the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
Ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day were essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-c^ed Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 

g roceeded specially to show that this belt was, 
1 fact, within India “ It is boundary pUlars 
that mark off Wazlrlstan from Afghanistan; 
It Is boundary pillars that Include Wadrlstan 
In India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British district that the 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that Is, they are clstfronticr 
tribesmen of India, If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India's scorges, they are also India's 
responsibility — and India's alone. That is 
an International fact that wc must never forget." 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy In Baluchistan. He 


pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. ** But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, cliiefiy because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years." Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chineso 
wall of harhed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, "all the time the 
problem in front of us would he going from had 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and notlung more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants." 

The settled policy of Government in Waziria- 
tan. Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan Itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 6,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 6,500 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts ip the Toclii. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less. It was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes" on the border. " Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
Inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there Is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it prows inevitably worse^' 

The policy thus Initiated for a period pro- 
ceeded with results according to the highest 
reasonable expectations and exceeding the 
most sanguine hopes of most people concerned 
in its formulation. 

The roads were policed by the Rhassadars, 

ho in the main, until the Tori Rhel rebellion 
of 1930-37 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to theix trust. The open hostility of 
the Wazir tribesmen to the presence of 
troops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, which at the outset 
they showed by shooting up indlvidiials 
and small bodies of troops at every opportunity , 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to It. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization caught the Imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and became 
buttressed by a considerable develcpmcnt 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the Klng’fc 
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force. The Afridls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by" combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no a^iieveraent to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the XJblon Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachfnar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded In drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochl 
Wazlrs heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, In the valley of the Takki 
Zam. 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, Imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In thatre^on. The Afridls 
long refused to assent to these, but being there* 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the IChajuri and Aka Khel 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in and accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before' the 
opening of the winter of 1081-32. The Afridis 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
about the point for construction successfully to 
proceed. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933. — 
Disturbances In the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modem Frontier policy and the need 
to keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use 
at all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live In the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a ^considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Ked Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
Immediately northward of Peshawar. Tho 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of tho description is that 
tho British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes In 1932 Interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands or raiding 


the plain and the Upper Mohmands In 1033, 

I when spring and early summer once more 
I facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halim zal 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for jhelp 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur, a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Afghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 

Koad construction from the Peshawar- Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanal into 
the Halimzal country and towards the passes 
which lead from^that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Yalle^’’ was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At tho same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive' 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanal Road would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed from Malakand up the 
Bajaur valley itself so that by the meeting 
of the two roads in Upper Bajaur, there would 
become established a circular road through this 
part of the tribal territory, resembling that 
running through North lYaziristan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, w’hlle 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled t that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was tho 
construction of tho road through Ghalanal and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 

The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
In the summer of 1935. The Lower Mohmands 
quarrelled among themselves over tho distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
Upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands suelng for peace — and 
in the Ghalanai xoad being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond It 
on to the plain which extends to the natural 
toad junction where tho Upper Bajaur Valley 
1 meets the Upper Mohmand countrj*. 
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that there were only two main gates 
to India — through Afghanistan, the historic 
route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushkiinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station i 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
, nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
I Ghapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
, most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
i Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
^ at New Chaman, where it opens on 

the route to Kandahar. In view of the 

* same menace the whole of Baluchistan 

has been brought under British control. Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical positions 

^ of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
^ of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
t Seistan. 

\ ^ Further east, the Indian railway system was 
r i carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
I up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana 
on the Afghan Frontier. A first-class military 
f road, sometimes double sometimes treble, also 
threads the Pass to our advanced post at Landi 
\ Kotal, and then descends until it meets the 
Afghan Frontier at Landi Kliana. In this wise 
the two Powers prepared for tlio great conflict 
which was to be fought on the Kandahar- 
Ghazni-Kabul line. 

5. 

: Relations wjth India. — Between the 

^ advanced posts on either side stands the 

Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end of 
" British policy has been to make it strong 

and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
maj’' now also be said to have been attained. 

, When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 

h to ascend the throne, as the only means 

, of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 

realised his great qualities. Previously the 
' Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 

^ of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 

I made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
^ means into which it Is not well closely to enter 

he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 

* to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he cstab- 

* lished a strong standing army and set 


up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur^* 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo* 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries, 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to tho west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters of 
the Helmand in Seistan. This frontier has since 
been reaffirmed by a Turkish boundary com- 
mission appointed by Iran and Afghanistan 
conjointly. It was estimated by competent 
authorities that about the time of Abdurraha- 
man*s death, Afghanistan was in a position to 
place in the field, in the event of war, one hundred 
thousand well-armed regular and irregular troops, 
together with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and Irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made scrong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. Ail that can be said is that be dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against nil 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that be could not protect him, and 
' British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for tho 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at tho Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War. — These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
I ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
' quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
I resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
Itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It Is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government ot India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acta, but that 
they must trust him'; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions" at 
Kabul, at a time when British repre5cntatl\ce 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
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Soviet Penetration. — Taking a long view, 
a much more notable development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to 
which the foregoing notes apply, was the 
penetration of the Kussians, * who had 
converted the former Trans-Caspian States of 
Tsarist Kussia into Soviet Republics. The 
object of this policy was gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour of the 
Sipar Salah, Reza Rhan. In Chinese Turkestan 
it was pursued with qualified success. In 
Afghanistan it also made certain progress. 
The first step of the Russians was to 
extend the Soviet Republics of Tajikistan, 
Uzhekia andf*Turlananistan so as to absorb 
all Korthern Afghanistan. This was later, 
apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large BUbsldies, 
mostly delivered in bind, were given to 
Afghanistan, Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In retura the Russians received 
important trading facilities. 

Husso-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
It provided that it should In no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed In the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

Clatise 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2, — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. 'Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
patty. The contracting paitles patticulatl^ 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organised against the 
other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a. third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostUe actions and 
measures w’itlUn its dominions. 

CIau«c 3. — The ,hlgb contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
In one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other powers which Interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. Rone of the 
contracting parties will permit In Its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of Individuals whose object Is to gather 


armed force with a view to injuring the other’s 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to he used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6. — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three montlis of its signature. 
It will ^ be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed In Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister Is^ established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub* 
si diary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King^Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father. King HablhuUah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set Out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
any untoward incident. Afghanistan was peace- 
ful during his long absence. 

fieforming Zeal. — ^King Amanulla returned 
to bifl realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
Institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forceful ness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of ** reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the 'West, Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society, Now codes and taxes were 
Imposed ; it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; In September Government officials were 
forbidden to practlso polygamy; In October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re* 
gular troops fell Into arrear* 
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VII.— TIBET, 


Tibet has long held the imagination of India. 
To^ India she owes the main elements of her 
religion, Buddhism (first introduced in the 
seventh century A.B.), and also of her literature 
— a Tibetan alphabet "based on the Dev Kagri 
SanslvTit character was first compiled at the 
time of the introduction of Buddhism, and many 
translations from Pali and SansMt manu- 
scripts were made. But Tibet's chief interest 
to India in the modern world lies in the fact 
that she is co-terminous with India and Kepal 
for some 2,000 miles, and that “along this 
enormous distance her physical nature consti- 
utes a barrier equal or superior to an>d.hing 
that the 'World can show elsewhere'*. At 
present India's North-East Erontier presents 
no problem similar to that of the North-AYest. 
In order that this may so continue, it is 
an Indian interest that Tibet should remain 
a strong mistress in her own house. 

In earlier days, Tibet was a successful military 
power capable of threatening Indian and Chin- 
ese neighbours alike : an inscription of the 
eighth century A. D. at Lhasa indicates that 
China paid tribute at that time to Tibet. The 
introduction of Buddhism apparently softened 
earlier aggressive militarism. The conversion 
of Kublai Hhan, the first Mongolian Emperor, 
to Lamaism led to strong cultural connections 
between the Mongolian Emperors of China 
and Tibet. It was a Mongolian Prince who, 
in the sixteenth century A. D., established 
the present line of Dalai Lamas. Early in 
the 18th century, taking advantage of internal 
dissensions in Tibet between Mongols and 
Tibetans, the newly established Manchu djmasty 
adopted an aggressive policy. Erom that 
time until the Chinese revolution (1911) the 
Manchu dynasty maintained officers at Lhasa, 
although their authority decreased in time to 
a merely nominal suzerainty, until finally 
in 1911 the Chinese forces ^ were e^dcted and 
permitted safe conduct through India, 

Modem Indian Relations ^vith Tibet. — 
In the latter part of the 18th century Warren 
Hastings succeeded in establishing friendly 
contacts with the Tashi Lama at Shigatse. 
But this led to nothing of a permanent nature 
owing to unfortunate suspicion that the British 
had encouraged the Nepalese invasion of Tibet 
in 1792. 'lYom then on Tibet remained a 
closed country, except to the courageous Pimdits 
of the survey of India and a few others such 
as Manning, until the Tounghusband expedition 
of 1904. ^ In 1873 the Chinese agreed to protect 
any British Mission which might enter Tibet; 
but the mere fact that the British accepted 
Chinese sponsorship in such a matter appears 
to have aroused Tibetan resentment and neces- 
sitated the abandonment of the proposed 
Mission. This indication of weakness led to 
a Tibetan invasion of Sikkim. The Chinese 
were incapable of exerci'^ing any remedial 
influence and after one year's delay the Tibetans 
were expelled by force. A treaty and trade 
regulations were concluded with the Chinese 
1890 to regulate the frontier, but it soon 
became evident that the Tibetans had no in- 


tention of acknowledging such an agreement, 
and that the Chinese were unable to secure it 
respect. After some^ years of frustration Lord 
Curzon sought to remedy matters by means 
of direct approach to the Dalai Lama, but all 
his letters were rejected and returned unopened. 

At the same time the Dalai Lama was in 
direct intercourse with the Tsar of Russia. 
His emissary was a Siberian named Dorjief, 
'Who had established a remarkable ascendancy 
in the counsels of the Dalai Lama, After a 
few years' residence at Lhasa, Dorjief went 
to Russia on a confidential Mission in 1899. 
At the end of 1900 he returned to Russia at 
the head of a Tibetan Mission of which the 
head "was officially described in Russia as “ the 
senior Tsanite Khomba attached to the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet”. Tliis Mission arrived at 
Odessa in October 1900 and was received in 
audience by the Tsar at Livadia. Dorjief 
returned to Lhasa to report progress, and in 
1901 was at St. Petersburg with a Tibetan 
Mission where, as bearers of an autograph letter 
from the Dalai Lama, they were received by 
the Tsar at Peterhoff. They were escorted 
home through Central Asia by a Russian force 
to which several Intelligence Officers were 
attached. At the time it was rumoured that 
Dorjief had, on behalf of the Dalai Lama, 
concluded a treaty with Russia, which virtually 
placed Tibet under the protectorate of Russia. 
This rumour was afterwards officially contradict- 
ed by the Russian Government. 

Expedition of 1904.— In view of these 
conditions the Government of India proposed 
in 1903 to despatch a mission, with an armed 
escort to Lhasa to discuss the outstanding ques- 
tions with the Tibetan authorities on the spot. 
To this the Home Government could not assent, 
but agreed in conjunction with the Chinese 
Government, to a joint meeting at Khamab 
Jong, on the Tibetan side of the frontier. Sir 
Francis Younghusband was the British re- 
presentative. But after montlis of delay it 
was ascertained that the Tibetans had no 
intention of committing themselves. It was 
therefore agreed that the mission, with a strong 
escort, should move to Gyantso. On the way 
the Tibetans developed marked hostility, and 
there was fighting at Tuna, and several sharp 
encounters in and around Gj^antse. It was 
therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by whicli 
the Tibetans agreed to respect tbe Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts at 
Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an in- 
demnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs ^ of 
rupees) ; the British to remain In occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantso 
should have the richt to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessaiy*. 
Later the amount of indemnity was reduced 
from seventy five to twenty five lakhs mpce«, 
to be paid in 3 years ; the period of occupation 
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In 1922 in response to the repeated request 
of the Tibetan Government the Government 
of India arranged for the construction of tele- 
graphic communication with Lhasa. 

During the years following the 'Washington 
Conference, Chinese disunity made any perman- 
ent settlement between Tibet and China 
impossible, in spite of the wishes of the Tibetan 
Government for such settlement. 

During the years 1931 to 1933, local disputes 
^ and the agressiveness of local Chinese war-lords 
led to a period of confused fighting. In the 
southern sector civil war in Szechuen led to 
an armistice in November 1932 : by February 
1933, on the Northern sector (owing, it appears, 
to shortage of military supplies) the Signing 
war-lord was ready for a truce. 

In 1933 the great 13th Dalai Lama died. 
Since then a Regent has presided over the 
destinies of Tibet. A new Dalai Lama — now 
aged 12— was discovered and installed with 
traditional ceremonial in September 1939. 
The Tibetan Government admitted to Lhasa 
a Chinese Mission of condolence on the death 
of the 13th Dalai Lama and a complimentary 
Mission on the occasion of the Installation of 
the i4th Dalai Lama. 

The Second World War had no direct effect 
on Tibet. Tibet’s main export, wool, increased 
in value. The Tibetan Government agreed 
to the transport through Tibet of supplies of 
a non-military nature required for China, and 
this traffic brought and still brings large profits 
to those engaged in it. 

Relations between the Government of Tibet 
and Nepal are regulated by a treaty of 1856 
since which date Nepal has maintained a re- 
presentative at Lhasa, at present Major Kaisher 
Baliadur. 

The Republic of China has had a representative 
at Lhasa (at present C. H. Chen), since 1939. 


British Indian relations with Tibet are 
conducted through the agency of the Political 
Officer in Sikkim, with the assistance of Trade 
Agents at Gyantse, Yatimg and Gartok. Since 
Sir Charles BelTs visit in 1920-21, the Political 
Officer in Sikkim has visited Lhasa on several 
occasions at the invitation of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment, viz. 1924 (Colonel F. M. Bailey) ; 1930 
and 1932 (Colonel I. L. R. Weir) ; 1933 & 1935, 
(E. WilUamsofi); 1936, 1940 (Installation 
of the 14th Dalai Lama) and 1944 (Sir Basil 
Gould) ; 1945/6 (A. J. Hopkinson). In 1936 
Sir Basil Gould left behind one of his 
colleagues. Since that date a representative 
of the Government of India has maintained 
direct contact with the Government of Tibet 
at Lhasa. 

j In 1946 the Tibetan Government deputed a 
'Good-will Mission from Lhasa bearing victory 
congradulations. The Mission, numbering 8 
officials, first proceeded to New Delhi where 
they formally presented letters and gifts from 
the Tibetan Government to His Majesty the 
King Emperor, His Excellency the Viceroy 
and the President of the United States. They 
were formally received by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the American Commissioner in 
India, the Hon’ble George Merrell, and attended 
Victory celebrations. There after they did 
a short tour to places of interest in India. 
On the completion of this tour they pro- 
ceeded to China by air where they made similar 
formal presentations to His Excellency Chiang- 
Kai-Shek and were formally received by him. 

For the year ending 30th June, 1945 Tibetan 
imports via Sikkim were valued at approximately 
Rs. 80 laklis and exports at approximately 
Rs, 35 lakhs. The main item under the former 
head was cotton piecegoods ; also Indian Tea. 
The main export item was wool. 

Political OfficeT in Sikhini : A. J. Hopkinson, 
O.I.E., i.O.s. 


VIIL— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has] long narrow strip of Nepal. This Gurkha 
been considered as if the British line were con- Kingdom stands in special relation with the 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. The British Government. It is the main Indian 
territories on this frontier are actually the outpost against Tibet or against foreign 
Kashmir State, the independent Kingdom of aggression through Tibet. Beyond Nepal arc 
Nepal, the Sikkim State, Bhutan and Burma. Bhutan and Sikkim (q.i\) whose riders are 
From Chitral to Gilgit now the northernmost IMongolian by extraction and Buddhists by 
posts of the Indian Government, to Assam, religion. In view of Chinese aggressions in 
with the exception of the small wedge be- Tibet, the Government of India in 1910 
tween Kashmir and Nepal, where the British strengthened their relations with Bhutan 
district of Kumaon Is tlirust right np to by increasing their subsidy from fifty tbou- 
tho confines of Tibet, for a distance of nearly sand to a lakh of rupees a year, and tak- 
ftftcen hundred miles, there is a narrow ing a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
strip of territory between British India guided by them In its foreign relations. Aftcr- 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron- wards China was officially notified that Great 
tier States is Kashmir, The characteristics of Britain would protect the rights and interests 
this State are considered under Indian States of Sikkim and Bhutan. 

(j.r.) ; it is almost the only Important Indian Assam and Burma. — There now remain the 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and Assam border tribes — the Monbas, Lamai (3Ujls), 
it worthilv discharges them through the agency Nisu (Daflas), Abors and others— resid- 
of its efficient Indian State troops composed ing between the administered border of 
mainly of the Rajput Dogras, who make excel- Assam and the external frontier of India, 
lent fighting material. One of the most import- in this region drawn by agreement with Tibet 
ant trade routes with Tibet passes through Kash- in 1914 by Sir Henry Mcilahon and known as 
inir —that tlirough Ladak, Then comes the the McMahon line. Excepting the Abors, none 
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of the Indian Army, succeeded to the office 
of Prime Minister and Supremo Commander-in 
Chief, Nepal, on 1st September 1932. The 
rich experience he had earned in responsible 
offices as he had rose step by step coupled with 
the broader outloolc of affairs gained from: 
the visit to England with his brother the late I 
Maharaja Chandra Shum Shore enabled the 
Maharaja fully to grasp the significance of the 
social, economic and political problems that 
held and still hold the world in thqjr grip. A 
deep thinker, a close observer and a man withj 
independent views, he had after much andoareful j 
deliberation matured his plans and with the 
courage of his convictions set himself to the 
carrying out of his programme. A Nepalese 
Legation was established in London as much 
to bring still closer the more than century old 
friendship with the British Government as 
also to implement fully the traditional treaty 
rights. The first Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary (Commanding General 
Bahadur Shum Shore' Jung Bahadur Kana) 
left Nepal as the head of a Mission carrying 
the Insignia of the newly inaugurated Boyal 
Order of The Ojaswi Ilajanya " for H, M. 
The King-'Emperox. VfiiAi grim deteminarion 
the Maharaja fought the ravages of the Great; 
Earthquake — an unwelcome and undreamt of 
calamity at the very threshold of his regime — 
and he evolved a better and a more beautiful 
Kathmandu within a period not hoped for by 
even the most sanguine of the people. The 
political reorganisation in the country which 
had to be carried out to stabilise the Government 
gave ample indication of his clear foresight. 
The Eastern Tcrai district headquarters in 
the Kingdom, extending to some 300 miles, 
are now in telephonic connection with the 
capital on the most modern line as a preliminary j 
to link up the Western and hill districts in 
course of time. The remotest suburbs can 
now bo reached from the towns in the valley 
by fair motorable roads and the main thorough- 
fare has been and is being daily improved. 
An up-to-date fire brigade fulflUing an urgent 
and long-felt want, a new and larger electric 
installation giving further impetus to home 
Industries, the first industrial exhibition of 
local manufactmes and crafts, all proclaim 
his many-sided activities. The postal union 
connection with the Government of India now 
offers a much needed facility to correspondence 
between the Nepalese at home or abroad in 
India. With the permanency in the tenure 
of Army service and inauguration of a Savings 
Eund for the benefit of the units, the modernisa- 
tion ‘of arsenal equipment and arrangement 
for the manufacture of up-to-date propellants, 
the military side of the country has been brought 
more in line with present day requirements. 
The first Bank in Nepal and the first Jute and 
Cotton Mills in the Terai were established in 
Maharaja Joodha’s regime and are functioning 
to-day. Sugar, cotton, wool and other industrial 
ventures on a moderate scale arc in active 
discussion, A second railway in the country 
links up Jayanagar on the B. N. W. Railway 
with Janakpur, the capital of Bajarshi Janak 
of Ramayana fame. Further to symbolise 
the friendship entertained for the British Gov- 
ernment a second Mission carrpng the Insignia 
of the Royal Order of Nepal went in charge 


! of Coiumanding General Kaiser Shum Shere 
i Jung Bahadur Rana and Lieutenant General 
i Narayan Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, 

! the Maharaja’s nephew and son, for H. M. King 
George VI who also represented the Kingdom 
; of Nepal in the Coronation of H, M. the King 
Emperor, On the 29th November 1945 His 
Highness Maharaja Joodha Shum Shore Jung 
Bahadur Rana, who was then 71, in view of 
his advanced age and desirous of spending 
the evening of his life in retirement and medita- 
tion abdicated in favour of his nephew, 
Commander-in-Chief General Padma Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana who assumed the 
office of the Prime Minister and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief. His Highness Ojaswi 
Rajanya, Projjwola Nepala Tara, Atul Jyotir- 
maya Tri-Shaktl Patta, Ati Pravala Gorkha 
Baieshina Bahu Prithuladheesa Nepala Pratap 
Bardhak Maharaja Padma Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, o.o.s.i., g.b.e., k.O.i.e. St. R. K,, 
Honorary Lt.-General in the British Army, 
Honorary Colonel of all the Gurkha Rifle Re- 
giments in the Indian Army, who is the eldest 
son of His Highness Maharaja Bhim Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, was born in 1882. 

I When years tAd joined ibe Army of wbiob 
ho became the Gommander-in-Chief in 1934. 
Ho personally supervised the construction of 
I the first hydro-electric installation, the first 
aerial ropeway and the first railway in Nepal, 
the motor road from Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi, 
the telephone line Unking the Capital to the 
Frontier, and was Blrector General in Charge 
of these Bepartments, 1910-15 and 1919-32, 
He wa^ General Officer Commanding the Nepal- 
ese Contingent stationed in the N. W. Frontier 
during World War 1, 1915-19, and also command- 
ed ctho Nepalese Contingent during the 3rd 
Afghan War, 1919 (mentioned in despatches, 
British War Medal and India General Service 
Medal with Clasp). He supervised the despatch 
of the Nepalese Contingent to India during 
World War II and saw the troops off beyond 
the Frontier. When the groat earthquake 
of 1934 created havoc in the valley of Kath- 
mandu, His Highness, who then was the Senior 
Commanding General, exerted himself to tlio 
utmost and moving about through the desolation 
had a lot in distributing relief to the stricken 
and encouraging them. Beeply religious- 
minded as he is, he has sot himself heart and 
soul into doing the best for his country and 
people. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the low-lands and in some parts of the hills 
too. Mineral wealth is supposed to exist but 
has not as yet been either prospected or 
developed. Communication in the hills 
is necessarily primitive owing to the difficult 
nature of the country but improvements are 
in evidence and progressive. Since 1920 the 
vehicular traffic from Amlekhganj to Bhim- 
phedi, the base of a steep ridge in the main 
route to the capital of the country from British 
India, goes over a good and permanent well 
maintained road linking up with the ropeway 
of 18 miles which w'as opened in 1927, and a 
motor trolley service which was installed in 
1934 joins up the ropeway terminus with the 
Custom'^ House for transport of goods traffic. 
The telephone from Kathmandu to Birganj, 
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end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
\7aB based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railvray. 

Mean\Yhlle, Russia rras pusljlng her railway 
from various directions Into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and , Afghanistan ^to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The ‘construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the- Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russlan agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shre’wdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
0 / the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with* passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia ISUnor and of the Germans in France the 
railway' was completed and was in use from 
Scutari across Anatolia, over the Taurus Moun- 
tains to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point betw'een Nisbln and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constnicted a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, tbe port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The 8;^tcm 
consists of a metre- gauge lino from Basra via 
Nasirieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
tons eastward approximately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off In the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. It has for some time been open as 
far as Kirkuk, 200 miles northward of Baghdad 
and 112 miles southward of Mosul, Similarly, 
the Taurus railway has long been open east- 
ward of Aleppo as far as Tel Kochek, on the 
Syrian frontier, a few hours' road motor run, 
north-west from Mosul. Through passenger 
services between Iraq and Istanbul are run, a 
road motor service is linking the railway termini 
at Kirkuk and Tel Kochek. The gap in the 
railway has now been closed, and through 
communication was established at the end of 
1040. A line also runs westward from Baghdad 
to Feluja, on the Euphrates. 

The Trans-Persian lino to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 


ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the points likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Drumia, The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war. A new agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in- the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian^ roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

A railway connection between the Indian 
and the Russian systems has again assumed 
considerable importance after the German 
attack of Russia and the alignment of Britain, 
India and Russia along writh other democracies 
like China and D.S.A. against the aggression 
of Germany and Japan. With the wdiole of 
the European west coast under German control 
or domination and the eastern shores of Siberia 
rendered unapproachable by the Japanese, 
the only route which British and Indian supplies 
to Soviet Russia can take is via Iran. The 
Quetta-Kushki line which had been extended 
during the last Great War upto Duzdap (or 
Zahidan) in Persia had been put out of use 
afterwards beyond Nok-kundi. This is again 
being set in order but it is not knowm upto 
the time of writing whether through rail con- 
nections are being arranged to the Soviet front 
in Caucasia from either the Persian ^Gulf or 
British Balucliistan in India. 

There also remains tbe possibility of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Af^aulstan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Chaman. The completion of a broad-gauge 
line extending the Indian railway system 
through the Khybcr Pass to Landl Khana, 
at its western extremity, opens a prospect 
of further possible rail connections with 
Afghanistan. 

The main interests behind Iranian railway 
communications had hitherto been the replace- 
ment of mule tracks by rail roads, providing 
convenient raU connections betw’een the posts 
in Persian Gulf and the Interior to develop 
import and export trade and to give thorough 
connections between the dlUcrcnt countries 
all round Iran. The Iranian railw'ays have, 
however, assumed special importance of late 
on account of supplies from the allies to 
U.S.S.R, tlirough Iran, 
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In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the j 
double-battalion regiments being separated, i 
and the battalions numbered according to the j 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was ! 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, ' 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 08 of Indian infantry, 8 regiments j 
of regular and 5 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afghan- 
istan and occupied Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudkl and Ferozeshahx, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Allwal and Sobtaon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an in decisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Qujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country Inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty j^ears while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
Involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 187,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 Ilritlsh and 40,000 
Indian troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of liOrd Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
Introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in wnich the powder was enclosed In a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a now cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed toxture 
which It was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of pigs and cows, and therefore 
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unclean alike for Mahommedans and Hindus, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with hone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barra ckpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of Imprisonment, their fettdts being rivet- 
ed on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops In Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi, Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained Inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. , On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied In many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
, Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended In the 
defeat of the Haul of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1870, when the Second Afghan ^Ya^ began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 18G0, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan ^War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Koberts. There were expeditions to 
EgiTit and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tlrah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1809, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged In many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by tbo Crown. 
At this time tbo array was organised Into three 
armies, Hr : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65.000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 
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Government have offered to provide it from the 
Home Exchequer. The sole condition attached 
to this magnificent gift Is that India should bring 
her defence forces up to the standard of equip- 
ment necessitated by modern warfare and adjust 
her strategical plans'to the conditions now obtain- 
ing in the world. 

It is estimated that a period of five years would 
be required for the completion of the modernisa- 
tion plan and the provision of the total capital 
sum would accordingly be spread over this period. 
Of the total amount three-quarters would be 
provided as a free gift while one- quarter would 
be advanced by way of a loan. The interest on 
this portion, however, would be entirely remitted 
for the first five years ; thereafter interest would 
become payable together with Instalments of 
capital. 

India's Defence Liabilities. — In estimating 
India's defence requirements, the Committee had 
to consider how far the prevailing conceptions as 
regards India's liability for defence could be held 
valid in the light of modern conditions. Hitherto 
the principle has been accepted that India should 
be responsible for the ** minor danger ” of the 
maintenance of internal security and for the de- 
fence of her land frontiers, while Great Britain 
should be responsible for the “ major danger ” of 
an attack by a great Power upon India, or upon 
the Empire through India. 

Modern developments have, however, clearly 
shouTJ how vulnerable India Is to attack In other 
forms than those that were envisaged when the 
principle was first laid down. Such attacks, if 
Uiey should ever mature, would so vitally affect 
India’s own well-being that they would demand 
her Immediate co-operation in effective measures 
, for her defence. In such cases India's defence 
, would clearly he most effectively and economi- 
cally assured by co-operation in the defence of 
points outside India strategically essential to her 
security. 

i Thus the Committee recommended as a general 
5 1 principle that the forces maintained by India 
,’j should he adequate not merely for the narrower 
purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist 
t fn maintaining what they described as " India's 
; external security," and further that India should 
» acknowledge that her responsibility could not in 
a her own interests be safely limited to the local 
J defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

>' ‘ It was fully appreciated that the forces main- 
^ tainod by India could only bear a small share in 
• those wider responsibilities, and that she could 
' not necessarily bear in full the cost of such forces 
as were maintained in India. The conjmittee 
1 recommended therefore that the contribution 
hitherto paid by the British Government should 
fc be continued at the higher level of £2,000.000 a 
year to which It has been provisionally raised by 
/ Government. 

^ On this basis It is estimated that it shonld be 
^ possible for India, without enlarging tho annual 
> provisions for defence expenditure, to meet the 
' whole maintenance costs of the forces organised 
and equipped on the scale proposed. From this 

< main principle it follows that If forces held in 

< India fox the purposes covered by^ the joint re- 
sponsibility are used outside India in an emer- 

;; gcncy affecting India's external security, their 
ordinary maintenance charges should continue 
j'l to be homo by India. 

, 10 


Tho margin for external defence suggested is 
one-tenth of tho forces maintained in India in tho 
case of the Army. 

Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found In 
“The Army In India and Its Evolution," a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of tho Government of India, 

The Secretary of State, as one of Hla Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the Defence administration 
in Indian 

The Secretary of State’s principal advisor 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office 
( The post is filled by a senior officer of tho 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 

Military Secretary la assisted by one first 
grade staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, tho Military 
Secretary la expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, hy a practice 
which had obtained for many years, a letlred 
Indian Army officer of high rank used to hare 
a seat upon the Secretary of State’s Council, 
prior to its dissolution. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor- General In Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other departments of the Government; 
in the first phase of the representative Institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Moutagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Defence expendi- 
ture and the direction of Defence policy have 
been excluded from the control of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The Cominander-in-Chief.-“The Com- 
mander-ln-Chlef, besides being a member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council is also member of 
the Council of State. As War Member of the 
Executive Council he is responsible for tlie 
whole of the control of the It.I.N., the Indian 
Army and the Air Forces while in India Com- 
mand, as well as the control of the department 
which administers these services. Below him 
comes the Secretary to the Government of India 
in the War Department (War Secretary) who 
controls the department, and has constitutional 
right of access to the Governor-General, and tho 
right to call for papers on any subject assigned 
to his department (which includes all the sub- 
jects dealt with at Defence Headquarters). 

The War Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also tho administration 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Air Forces in India, In so fat as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
! are concerned. It deals also with all questions 
I connected with the administration of Eccicsias- 
' tical affairs. Tho War Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinatc to General Headquarter^. Tlif^ Anny 
administration is represented in the LegiMaturc 

by the War Member in the Council of State amj 

by the WarSeexetary in the Legislative Assennd> , 
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Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the oonvoyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals, animal trans- 
port ambulance sections and field medical units 
and vehicles for other miscellaneous purposes. 

The mechanical transport ^vas taken over 
by the Boyal Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. 
The Officers for the service were mainly dra^wm 
from the Royal Army Service Corps, and by 
transfers from both British and Indian units. 

Medical Services. — The military medical 
services in India are composed of the follow- 
ing categories of personnel and subordinate 
organisations : — 

(а) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India. 

(б) Officers and other ranks of the Army 
Dental Corps. 

(c) Officers of the Indian Army Medical 
Corps. This Corps came into existence on April 
3rd, 1943 and is organised on the lines of the 
R.A.M.C. It embodies all members of the 
I. M. S., the I. M D. & I. H. C. 

(d) I. M. S. 

(tf) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Kursing Service. 

(/) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Kurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(p) The Indian Military Kursing Service. 

(7i) The Auxiliary Kursing Service, 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Department (B. C.) and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Kursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Kursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care j 
of British troops ; while the Indian Army 
Medical Corps and the Indian Military Kursing 
Service are concerned, primarily, with the 
medical care of Indian troops. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps. — This Corps 
is the equivalent of the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps in the British Army. It is divided into 
two section, Stores and 'U’^orkahops. The 
former deals with the issue and repair of 
equipment, arms and ammunition, while the 
latter is responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance of mechanical transport, 

INDIAN ARMY CORPS OF CLERKS. 

For the efficient administration of the Indian 
Army, much depends on the Indian Army Corps 
of Clerks, who form in the main the clerical 
staffs of Army Commands, Districts and various 
military establishments in India. 

With the outbreak of W’orld NVar II a vast 
expansion took place, when the peace-time 
strengtii of SCO all ranlvS, equally divided into 
two wings, Britisli and Indian, was increased. 

W'hcrevcr the Indian Army fought, men of this 
Corps were with them. 

Veterinary Services in India. — Tlic Veteri- 
nary services are responEihle for the veterinary 
care, In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, R.I.A.S.C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operation B), etc. Tbe veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Roya‘l 


Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army Is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army, 

Military Farms Department. — This 
department, which la nndcr the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two bran oh ea:- 

(1) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(il) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps. — 
These forces are " Civil ” troops, they arc 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian, Army, 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier. 

Air Forces in India Command. 

The Air Forces in India Command are con- 
trolled by the Commander-in- Chief in India 
as part of the defence services of the British 
Commonwealth. The Air Force budget is 
incorporated In the Defence Services estimates. 
The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief in India 
; is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds to 
that of a Lieutenant General in the Army. 

The Royal Indian Air Force had its origins in 
the recommendations of the Skecne Committee 
in 1926. Six years later the Indian Air Force 
Act was passed by the Indian Legislature and the 
first flight was formed in April, 1933. From that 
first flight, with its three aeroplanes and six 
pilots trained at the R.A.F. College Cranwell, 
has grown a Service which, by the end of 1945, 
should have ten squadrons and an anti-aircraft 
co-operation unit, a force equivalent in aircraft 
strength to thirteen squadrons. 

Training Facilities. — These have expanded 
throughout the length and breadth of India, 
covering all phases of instruction for flying and 
ground personnel. The expansion during the 
last three years has been phenomenal. Training 
is of the same high standard as in the R.A.F. 
Provided with some of the latest equipment and 
under tlic able guidance of highly skilled instruc- 
tors, technical schools are turning out flrst-clnss 
mechanics who are not only absorbed into the 
K.I.A.F. but arc also working side by side with 
R.A.F. personnel in India. 

I.A.T.C;— Bnriy in 1943 the Indian Air 
Training Corps was inaugurated and is now 
functioning at nil the 10 Indian Universities 
including three Universities in the Indian States. 

Students in India have now an opportunity 
for preparing and training for a career in the 
flying branch of the Indian Air Force uhile 
tlicy arc at their regular studies. At the end 
of the training vhich this scheme offers it is 
left to them to decide for themselves uhether 
they wish to join the Scr^icc. 
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Indian Territorial Force. 

Tho Territorial Force ts one o( Uio ccvcral 
aspects of file Intllanlnatlon of tlio military 
BorvlccB. The force Is Intomlcd to eater, ainonfjst 
other things, for tho military aspirations of 
those classes of tho population to whom mill' 
tary eorvlco has not hitherto hcon a hereditary 
profOEBlon. It Is Intended, at tho same time, 
to ho n second lino to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for tho regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with It a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
In certain circumstances, Involve sorvlco over- 
seas. ti’ho force Is the direct Mirre>'Or of the 
Indian section of iho Indian Defence Force 
created during tho Great War ni ipimh. It 
has boon modelled on the old militia In 
Kngland. Tho r-sonco of Its Bchcmo of 
organlcatlon conalste In training men by means 
of annual embodimont for a short period In 
Bucccflslvo years. Fy this means Indian Terri- 
torial Forco units can bo given sufilclcnt 
preliminary training In peace to enable thorn, 
after a comparatively BliOrt period of Intensive 
training, to take their place by the side of 
regular units in war. 

The Indian Stales Forces. 

Tlio Indian States Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops," consist of tho mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Ktilcrs 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been tho custom In 
emergency for State troops to bo lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this f-ouror 
But tho rendering of such aid In entirely at the 
discretion of tho Kullng Princes and CJiIefe, 
Gpvornmcnt, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British ofheers, tenned 
" Military Advisers and Assistant Military : 
Advisers," to assist and ndvlso tho Kullng 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

Officers. 

Before the %var iliero \^rrc three main eale- 
gories of oflifers in the Jmlian Army: those* 
holding the Klng'K (’ommWHlon, thote Indian 
Coinml.ssion.s and those jjolding the Viceroy's 
Commission. 'J’he latter arc nil Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha odirers of Gurkha battalions, 
and bavo a limited status and piiwer of com- 
mand, both of whieh are ri^guiated by the Indian 
Army Act and tho rules made Uit^rouiuier. 

King’s CommlRsioncd Ofllcers were obtained 
either from the Military Colleges or the Univer- 
Hiiioa in Bngland . V p tlU Wo2. these com missions 
W'cro open to either Knglishrnen or Indians. 

In 1032 the Indian jlfilitary Academy at 
Dchra Dun was opened to undertake the train- 
ing of Indian OflicetB. They were granted 
Indl.an Commissions and have idimtiral powers 
to those of King’s Commissioned Oillcers witijin 
the Indian Army. 

During the late w’at, no regular roinmisslons 
were granted except to those cadets w'ho were 
already under training wdica the war began. 


Instead, Ihfiergency Commindons v.Tro given i/o 
Brllblj rarididafes anfl Irniian Ibnerg^mcy Corn- 
jui.s*'lon’^ to Indians. T);o Commlsf-^ionfi >iad 
the Rfimn Flatus as Begulnr Comm}-«Ion^ but 
were limited to the duration of the v/ar and a 
period lIuTcafter. 

Xow ihnt the war ban ended, Ilegular Com- 
misdons have he^n rr-Ftarte<h The sources of 
f.uppjy are tlie Indian Military Academy and 
pehetfd oilicers from among thnaj holding 
lhm7geney Com mis dons. Jt Is nl-o exfiected 
that the rnlver^dthM will provirlc rome randl- 
dat/*s for Jtegular (.'omml^Morw. Only BrllMi 
hubjeets of Indian natlojiality are eligible for 
the^e commi-fdons. 

As an Interim m east} re a limit ed number of 
Short Term Com rnt ‘“'Ions are h<*lng given to 
suitable candidates jno-t of whom will be Indian 
Kmergeney Cornmi-'slons 0/hrers. ’J'hese Corn- 
inl‘*Cion-^ are gratited for a limited period and 
are fledgned to HU tln'Cap between dernobni-n- 
tion of the war ro/nmi-’-lonM othcerH and the 
re-f*itnblishment of ti full Intake of Kcgular 
ofllcers from I be 31i)itary Acadrrny. 

Opjmrtunltles for promotion to ofHcer rtatua 
from t>ic ranks will continue to be available. 

Tho King's Indian Orderly Officer*. — 
8lncQ tho earliest times Indian otUcers have been 
a link between Indian ranks and Brlttsh oHiccrs. 
These Indian officcrB hold Viceroy’s Commljislons, 
ns distinct from tho Klng’fl Commissions held by 
British othcers and Dehra Dun graduates. They 
arc for tho greater part promoted from tho ranks. 
Tho liighcnt rank N fiubcdar-mnjor hi tlic infantry 
and artillery regiments, rlsaldnr-major In the 
cavalry. 

Tlicir brilliant full-dress uniforms have ono 
particularly distinctive decoration. The nlgu- 
nictte3,or gold cords upon tho shoulder, aremndo 
to A pattern chosen by Kdward Vll In 1003 for 
tho King’s Indian Orderly oClccrs alone. 

For this supremo honour, officers nro hand- 
picked from nil branches of tho Indian Army, 
specially selected by tho Commandcr-In-Chlcf 
himself. 

Inheriting a record of service which dates back 
to tho early days of tho East India Company, 
long-serving Indian officers regard these four 
annual appointments as tho supremo honour. 
Tho first Indian officers associated with tho Sov- 
ereign were In command of detachments sent to 
London for Queen Victoria’s Jubilees In 1887 and 
1897. It W’as then realised that some personal 
link should bo maintained between the King- 
Emperor and tho Indian Army. 

On January 1st, 1003, tho Viceroy Issued a 
General Order announcing certain favours and 
concessions to tho Army In India in connection 
with Edward ^TI’8 Coronation, among them the 
annual appointment of Indian Orderly Officers. 

Six Indian Orderly Officers were appointed In 
1003, a number reduced to four in 1904. These 
four are appointed each year for the London sea- 
Bon, from April to August. They attend tho 
King at Courts and Levees, standing near tho 
throne, at all reviews and at such ceremonies as 
Trooping tlit Colour. Upon these occasions 
they appear "In full dress. For garden parties 
and similar engagements they are dressed fn groy 
coats of knee length. 
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For their ser-vices in London, the Orderly Ofii- 
cers receive the Eoyal Victorian Medal, a bou- 
venir of their supreme honour. 

Army in Indio Reserve of OfScers.— 
Previous to the "War of 1914-18 there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. 0 . pub- 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve : — 

(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King's commis- 
sion in anyEranch of His Majesty’s British, Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (Includ- 
ing the Auxiliary Force (India) and Indian Territo* 
rial Force) Marine or Atr, have retired therefrom 
and arc no longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident In India, Burma ox Ceylon, 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the Government of India or a local! 
Government, whose services can bo spared In' 
the event of general mobilization being ordered, 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible lor 
appointment to the Army In India Reserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
In Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acta in force at the time of their appointment, j 

Dental applicants must possess a qualification 
registrable In Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts In force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary mnst be 
in a possession of the diploma M.R.C.V.S. 

India in Great War I 

Id a despatch by the Commander-in-Chlef 
published In July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war were review- 
ed. Hls Excellency gives in It the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservist b, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks ; enlistments during the war for all branches 
of the service amounted to 791,000, making 
a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 652,000 were sont overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000 ; an additional 427,000 wore enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 wore sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1.457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,694, which Include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes, Xho number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000. 

India in Great War II 

India’s magnificent contribution in the late 
war was both snbstantial and valuable 
Units of the RJ.A.S.C, went to France In 1039 
and gained particular praise for their courage i 


and bravery in adversity. Indian formations 
w^ere in action in SjTla, Iraq, Iran, British 
and Italian Somaliland, the Sudan, Eritrea, 
Hong Kong, Borneo, Malaya and Burma and 
Italy. The total of her fighting forces reached • 
a strength of more than two million. 

Africa. — ^Essential prelude to the conquest 
of Hitlerite Europe was the purging of Kazl 
influence from Korth Africa. Here, in 1940, 
assembled an Allied army of which the Fourth 
and Fifth Indian Divisions were destined to 
play a leading role. 

Against Marshal Grazlani’s Libyan army of 
more than 300,000 men, this Allied force under 
the command of Gen. (now Field-Marshal) 
AVavell marched into the Western Desert. 
In the great clash at Kibeiwa they captured 
the Italian camp, thousands of prisoners and 
vast quantities of stores. Then came the 
Italian disaster at Sidi Barrani where, in Decem- 
ber, 1940, 20,000 Italians capitulated and 
Waveirs men swept on to Solium, Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna and Benghazi. 

In the meanwhile the Fifth Indian Division 
was busy with the Italians in East Africa. 
Early in 1941 this dmsion drove the enemy 
from Gallabat, Gedaref and But ana Bridge 
and then, with the Fourth, continued the 
pursuit deep into Eritrea. 

Victories at Barentu and Ad Teclesan paved 
the way for the triumph at Keren where, after 
two weeks of bitter fighting, the Italians hoisted 
the white flag. The Fifth went on to Asmara, 
Massawa fell and in May, 1941, the Viceroy 
of Abyssinia surrendered at Amba Alagl. 

Back again to the Western Desert went the 
Fourth and Fifth in June to meet a new menace 
— Rommel’s panzers. Under the command of 
Gen. (now Field-Marshal) Sir Claude Auchinleck 
out forces fought hard but were slowly pushed 
back to Sfersa JLatruh. Benghazi was cut off 
and Tobruk fell. 

Many weary months of disappointment 
followed but at El Alamein in June, 1942, 
came tlic turn of the tide, la this, the Fifth’s . 
last action before leaving for Iran cn route to 
India, the division, on the Ruweisat Ridge, 
captured about 2,000 prisoners. In October 
the Allies passed to the offensive at El Alamein. 
The avalanche had started to come to a halt 
only on the other side of Africa. 

The Germans were rolled back from Egypt, 
then across CjTcnaica and towards Tripolitonia. 
The new year came and still the retreat con- 
tinued at the Mareth Line, the enemy’s defences 
crumbled and he retreated still further west. 
There followed the Fourth’s brilliant action in 
the Wadi Akarit area and the pursuit went on. 

Sfax was by-passed, Soussc was occupied 
in the middle of April, 1943, and at Garci the 
Germans turned once more to fight — and lost. 
Soon the Eighth Anny linked up with the Britirii 
First Army and togkher they burst open the 
gates of Tunis hi May. The Fourth Indian 
Division played a prominent part In this final 
action and — a fitting climax to tho whole 
campaign — Gen. von Aniim, who had taken 
over from Rommel as commander of Axis forces 
in Africa, w*as compelled to Furrender to the 
famous ludlau formation. 
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Meanwhile, seven major amphibious assaults, 
Myebon, Akyab, Pounagyun, Ilamree Island, 
Xeptan, Taungup and Ru-V'wa, had carried 
Fifteenth Indian Corps far down the Arakan 
coast. 

Finally an amphibious assault was mounted 
against Pangoon in conjunction with 14th 
Arraj^'s rapid approach from the North. The 
2Gth Indian Di\ision had left Pamree Island 
and sailed to the Gulf of Martaban. The advance 
on Rangoon developed into a^ race between this 
force and their comrades in arms pushing South 
on the capital from Pegu. The latter lost by a 
narrow margin for, with' the dropping of para- 
troops Soutli of Rangoon, assault craft brought 
2Gth Indian Division up the Rangoon river to 
the greatest prize of the war. 

Rangoon was occupied on May 3rd and the 
link-up between our two forces took place a 
fortnight later. 

Thousands of Japs, stranded by our rapid 
^ push towards the capital, made desperate 
attempts to cross the Sittang and outwit our 
encircling forces. A few did escape, but with- 
out supplies, ill-armed and in unfriendly country * 
they perished in the fever-laden swamps and 
jungles in which they sought refuge. More 
than 10,000 of the enemy were killed in tliis 
Xdiasc, the last of the war. 

The debacle of the Japanese was complete. 
Indian Army troops fanned out over South- 
East Asia, occupying territory that had awaited 
liberation for more than three years. 

The end of the long road came at Singapore on 
September 12, 1945, when the entire Japanese 
Expeditionary Forces, Southern Regions, were 
formally surrendered to Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, 
South-East Asia, ' by Field Marshal Count 
Tcrauchi. 

India’s War Supplies. 

India’s contribution in the economic sphere 
has been no less important. The utmost use 


was made of India’s agricultural, industrial and 
mineral resources. The value of war orders 
handled by the Supply Department alone came 
to over Rs. 841 crores from 1939 to end of 1945. 

Bodies for armoured fighting vehicles, mine 
sweeping trawlers, new types of weapons and 
ammunition and various items of personal and 
other equipment were produced. It was during 
tills war that India began to make a number of 
special steels. Macliine tools were also made and 
supplied in large quantities. Her ancient bilk 
industry was revived to meet the demands for 
parachutes. Rubber production was increased 
and went hand in hand witli developments in 
the use of substitutes and i)lanting of new* and 
novel rubber yielding jilants. During the war, 
India made notable gains in munition produc- 
tion, In 1943-44, gun and mortar ammunition 
increased to 35 times the pre-war output, guns 
and carriages and bayonets 20 times the pre-war 
quantity and small arms ammunition more than 
4 times their pre-war output. Grenades, mines, 
bombs and pyrotechnic stores, most of which 
were not made in India before the war were now 
manufactured, and in the last year of war the 
output steadily increased. A feature of special^ 
significance during the war was the manufac-' 
ture of radar development equipment. 

For tlie 24 years of the North African war, 
India was responsible for supplying the bulk of 
stores for this theatre of operations. Allied 
troops in the Mid-East wore clothes made in 
India, to a considerable extent, and walked in 
boots supplied by Indian factories. Nearly 90 
per cent of the tents which protected the troops 
from tlic torrid heat, the canvas ground sheets 
which kept away the sands of the deserts from 
tanks, planes, motors and vehicles and nearly 
all the timber came from India. She sent over 
1,500,000 tons of stores in a steady stream. 
Other vital supplies to the ^lid-East ineluded 
assault craft, camouflage paints, nets and hemp, 
medical stores and equipment for the comfort 
of troops. Important supplies were also sent 
to Russia. 


c 


INDIAN SAILORS’, SOLDIERS’ AND AIRMEN’S BOARD. 


These Boards are probably the most impor- 
tant and valuable l non-official institutions 
connected with the Armed li'orces. They were 
i constituted on 7th February 1910, In place of the 
Central Recruiting Board, the purpose of which 
was fulfilled with the end of the last War. The 
object was at the outset to deal with a number 
of post-war problems — the finding of employment 
for Boldlors released from the colours, the relief 
of the dependents of those who had lost their 
lives In the war and of those who wore 
incapacitated for farther service, the education 
of Boldlers’ children and the safeguarding of 
the general Interests of Boldlors and their 
dependents. As years passed, the Board had 
gradually to adjust Itself to normal peace con- 
ditions and it was decided to maintain it 
permanently for a series of duties which have 
irom time to time expanded and developed. 

The Board on 31 Dccemher 1022 had tlic 
residue of the war fund, known ns the Imperial 
Indian War Relief Fund, handed over to it. 
i This formed the nucleus of its finances. The 
latter have since been husbanded with great 


siicec'^s. The face value of the securities cons- 
tituting the fund amounted on 31 March 1041 
to Rs. 17,11,200, bearing an annual interest of 
Rs. 59,892. 

The Board Is composed of threo members of 
H, E. the Viceroy’s Executive Council nominated 
by H. E. the Viceroy, of whom one is President, 
H. E. the Governor of the Punjab, the Defence 
Secretary, the Adjutant-General In India and 
the Financial Adviser, Military Finance. 
An Under-Secrotary in the Defence Department 
normally acts ns Secretary to the Board, In 
addition to his other duties. 

TJie Board has its scat at New Delhi and 
co-ordinates the activities of provincial boards 
which exist in each province. Under tlie control 
of thc'^c Provincial Boards there e.xi'sts through- 
out tlie country a network of District Boards 
nanforcod in some ca«es by Teh<il or I’aluka 
Committees and other kindred bodies. 

All District Soldiers' Boards were In 1031 put 
on a uniform footing, with the civil head of tlic 
District as President and a serving soldier as 
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under his command until the retirement ‘rras 
ordered. Jamadar Mir Bast subsequently on 
this day displayed remarkable courage in 
helping to carry eight British and Indian Officers 
into safety, ■whilst exposed to very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa', 23rd Gurkha Rifles. — 
Bor most conspicuous bravery during opera- 
tions against the German trenches south of 
Jlauquissart. Wlien himself wounded, on the 
25th September 1915, he found a badl}’^ wounded 
soldier of the 2a(i Leicestershire Regiment 
behind the first line German trench, and though 
urged by the British soldier to save himself, ho 
remained with him all day and night. In the 
early morning of the 2Gth September, in misty 
weather, he brought him out through the Ger- 
man wire, and, leaving him in a place of com- 
parative safety returned and brought in two 
wounded Gurkhas one after tlie other. He then 
went back in broad daylight for the 'British 
soldier and brought him in also, carrying him 
most of the way and being at most points 
under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance^'Kaik) Lala, 41st 
Bogras. — ^Binding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy, 
lio dragged him into a temporary shelter which 
he himself had made, and in which he had 
already bandaged four wounded men. After 
bandaging his wound^he heard calls from the 
Adjutant of his own Regiment who was lying 
in the open severely wounded. The enemy 
were not more than one hundred yards distant, 
and it seemed certain death to go out in that 
direction, but Lance-Knick Lala insisted on 
going out to his Adjutant, and offered to crawl 
back with him on Ills hack at once. Wlien; 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
ho returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to bis 
officers. 

Sepoy Chalta Singh, 9tb Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
tlic open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. Ho then under cover of darkness, went 
back for assistance and brought the officer Into 
safety. 

Naik Shahamad Kbnn, 89th Punjabis. — Bor 
most conspicuous bravery. Ho was in charge 
of d machine-gun section In an exposed position 
In front of and covering a gap in our new line 
within 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched 
position. He beat off three counter-attacks, 
and worked his pun single-handed after all his 
men, except two belt-fillers, had become casual- 
ties. Bor tlixcc hours he held the gap under very 
hca-cy fire while It was being made secure. 
VlTicn his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and hjs two belt-fillers held their ground ' 
with rifles till ordered to withdraw. With! 


three men sent to assist liim he then brought 
back his gun, ammunition, and one severely 
wounded man unable to walk. Finally, he 
himself returned and removed all remaining 
arms and equipment except two shovels. But 
for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Defadar Govind Singh, 2Sth Cavalry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 11 miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded eacli time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and ho was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd 
Gurklia Rifles. — For conspicuous bravery and 
resource in action under adverse conditions, and 
utter contempt of danger during an attack. He 
with a few other men succeeded, under intense 
fire, in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine-gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
Ro. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machinc-gun crew. 
Then switching* his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of tbo 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to 
duty. 

Rlsaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers* 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and seU-sacrlflce on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when hla squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan. On nearing 
the position Risaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casnaltles 
Irom a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machlnc-guns and 200 Infantry. Without 
tlic slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
POfiltion, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine-guns single-handed, but all the 
machlDC-guns and Infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapollc. 
During an attack on the German position ho 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and wat the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
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Abdul Hafiz nevertheless reached the enemj" 
position, seized one of their machine-guns 
by the barrel v’hile one of his men disposed 
of the gunner. He then took a bren gun from 
one of Ills woimded men and advanced 'ulth 
sjich ferocity that the Japs fled. HortalJy 
V’ounded in the chest, his last words were ; 

** Keorganise ! I will give you covering fire.*’ 
But he had not the strength to pull the trigger 
of his gun and fell back dead on the battlefield. 

Sepoy (NowL/Naik) KamalRam, S/Oth Punjab 
Begiment, is the Indian Army’s youngest 'ulnner 
of the T.C., which he was awarded for gallantry 
in liis first action, just after crossing the Biver 
Gari in Italy, in May, 194-1. Volunteering to 
deal uith one of four’ German posts holding up 
his company’s advance, he crawled forward and 
killed the 'occupants of the post and then 
disposed of a German officer who confronted 
liim witli his pistol levelled. Still alone, Sep. 
Kamal Bam shot the German gunner in the 
second post and hurled grenades into the third. 
The remaining Germans suirendered. Later 
he helped to capture a fourth post and then his 
company advanced. In the fighting which 
followed Sep. Kamal Bam rushed a hoxise, 
killed one of the enemy and captured two others. 

Rifleman Gauju Lama, MM., 7/7th Gurkha 
Bifles, won the supreme award for knocking 
out two Jap tanks single-handed and, though 
himself seriously wounded, killing their crews 
with hand grenades. On June 12th, 1944:, 
Jap tanks and infantry broke into our perimeter 
at Kingtboukhong, ’ Imphal Plain. Under 
intense fire Bfn. Ganju Lama crawled forward 
and got Ills PLAT (an anti-tank weapon) into 
action only 30 yards from the enemy. JDespite 
a broken wrist and other wounds he destroyed 
tu'o of the enemy tanks, advanced and engaged 
their crews. Kot imtil he had wounded or 
killed all the enemy did he allow himself to he 
evacuated to have’ his wounds dressed. Only 
a month before he had won the M. M. for 
destroying a Jap tank uith lus PLAT. 

Naik Agansing Rai, 5/5th Boyal Gurkha Bifles, 
won the V.C. along the BLshenpur-Silchar track, 
Assam, in June 1944. VLen his company, was 
held up by withering Jap machine-gun fire he 
led lus section against an enemy position and 
silenced it. His company then swept up to this 
position and Kk. Agansing Bai went on to deal 
with a 37 mm gun i>ounding the company from 
close range. Bushing forward 'with a bren gun 
he killed tliree of the enemy, this section dealing 
with the rest of the gun’s crew. Later, 'with 
tommy gun in one hand and a grenade in the 
other,’ he advanced on a third enemy-held 
position and killed all its four occupants.’ 

Subedar Netrababadur Thapa, 5 /5th Boyal 
Giirklia Bifles, was awarded the V.C. posthum- 
ously for his macmificent defence of an isolated 
position near Bishenpur in June. 1944. Persis- 
tent Jap attacks broke down under the spirited 
defence put up by this Viceroy’s Commissioned 
Officer and his men on a feature known as 

AVater Piquet.” The Gurklias refused to 
yield a foot of ground despite ruthless assaults 
and Tcrj’ heavj' artillery fire. At one time 
Sub, Ketrabahadur Th5pa and liis runner 
advanced and caused considerable havoc by 
well-placed grenades. The thought of wth- 
drawal never entered this V.C.O’s. head but 
after a night of grim fighting he was killed by 


bullets and grenades. VThen his body was 
found he 'was still holding his kukri ; by his 
side lay a Jap with his skull cleft. 

Naik Yeshwant Ghadge, 3rd Maliratta 
Light Infantry, 'won the V.C. posthumously 
during the AiUed drive along the Upper Tiber 
towards the Gothic Line, Italy, in July 1944, 
'With all the men of his section Idlled or grounded 
Kk. XeshwantGhadge rushed a German machine- 
gun position, grenaded the gunner and shot 
one of the crew. Bunning out of ammunition 
he grasped his tommy gun by the barrel and 
beat to death the two remaining enemy. 
Shortly afterwards he was shot in tlie^ chest and 
back by snipers and died in the post which he 
liad captured single-handed. He performed 
these deeds knowing quite well that lie could 
expect no assistance at that particular time. 

Rifleman Tulbabadur Pun, 3/Gth Gurkha 
Bitles, won the V.C. at Mogaung, Bunna. in 
June, 1944. 'SVliile attacking a railway bridge 
near the town two platoons of Gurkhas were 
pinned to the ground by intense Jap fire. Most 
of Bfn. Tulbahadur Pun’s section were wiped 
out but the section commander led the two 
remaining members in a desperate charge against 
the enemy. They were met with murderous 
fire and Bfn. Tidbahadur alone was left still 
on his feet. Seizing a bren gun he charged 
across open ground firing as he ran towards a 
strong enemy bunker. Single-handed he captured 
the position and killed all its defenders. He 
then gave covering fire to the remnants of liis 
platoon and the position was consolidated. 
In the same action the V.C. was awarded 
posthumoush’ to Capt. Michael Allmand. who was 
Bfn. Tulbahadur Pun’s company commander. 

Rifleman Sher Bahadur Thapa, l/9th 
Gurkha Bifles, was posthumously awarded the 
V.C. in September 1944 for his braveiy’ during 
the fighting near San Marino, Italy. Under 
persistent fire he charged a German post, lalled 
a machine-gunner and put several of the enemy 
to fliuht. 'When his section commander was 
wounded Bfn. Sher Bahadur Thapa nished a 
party of Germans who tried to attack him. 
Lpng in the open, he then opened fire and 
silenced one machine-gun after another and 
checked the Germans who tried to infiltrate to 
his position. 'W'^hen his ammunition was 
exiiausted he dashed forward and rc-cued two 
of his wounded comrades. 'Wliile returning the 
second time he paid the price of his heroism and 
fell, riddled by machine-gun bullets fired at 
point blank range. 

Jemadar f acting Subedar) Ram Sarup Singh, 
2 1st Punjab Begiment, was decorated 
posthumously for his gallantry near Tiddirn, 
Burma, in October. 1944. The stibedar led a 
bayonet charge which dislodged the Japs from 
their bunkers on a feature known '' Big 
Hill. ” But the enemy rallied and counter- 
attacked. Bleeding profusely from t'^vo wounds 
Subedar Bam Sarup Singh reorgani 5 ‘'d Ids 
men and led them in another charge against 
the enemy. After bayoneting four Japs ho 
received a burst of madUne-gun fire in tlie rh<'»-t. 
With his last breath he shouted to Ids liavildar : 
“ I am dying but you carry on and finish off 
these derils.” ViTien volunteers v.ere called 
for to bring in the body of Subc-dnr Bam Sartip 
Singh even* men in the hero’s compa.uy stepped 
fonrard. 
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Lieut. Karamjeet Singh Judge, 4 /15 th 
Punjab Begt., Posthumous award for successive 
acts of superb gallantry near Myingyan, Central 
Burma in March 1945. Concealed enemy bunkers 
in the reverse slopes of broken and untankablo 
ground constantly shelled and machine-gunned 
our troops. Time and again our infantry were 
held by machine-gun and small arms tire from 
bunkers not seen by our tanks. On eveiy such 
occasion Lieut. Karamjeet Singh, with complete 
disregard for his personal safety, went forward 
through heavy tire to recall our tanlis and to deal 
with the' hunkers which he indicated to them. 
Leading one infantry charge after another, he 
wiped out ten Jap positions which had hecn 
battered by our tanks, Finally, Lieut. Karam- 
jeet Singh was mortally wounded but his men, 
inspired by bis example, went on and cleared 
the enemy from the entire area. In the words 
of the citation Lieut. Karamjeet Singh “ domi- 
nated the entire battlefield.” 

Sepoy Ali Haider, 6th Frontier Force 
Bifles, for conspicuous gallantry during the 
crossing of the Biver Senior in Italy in April, 
1945. While crossing the river Ali Haider’s 
section came under heavy fire. Only tlirce men, 
including himself, managed to get across and all 
further advance was arrested. Without orders 
Sepoy Ali Haider charged a German post 80 
yards away, destroyed it with a grenade and 
took four prisoners. Although seriously wound- 
ed in the back he tried to charge a second post 
but was again wounded — ^tlus time in the right 
leg and right arm. Weakened by loss of blood 
Ali Haider, with great determination, crawled 
forward and in a final effort threw grenades,’ 
rushed into the German post and silenced it. 
Taking advantage of tills success the rest of 
Sepoy Ali Haider’s company clirrrged across 
the river and established a bridgehead. 

Rifleman Lachhiman Guning, 4^8th Gurkha 
Bifles, won the supreme awarded in May, 1945 for 
outstanding courage during fighting at Taung- 
daw on the Irrawaddy in Burma. Biflcman 
Lachhiman Gurung’s platoon was surrounded 
for tlireo days and two niglits by the Japs but 
inspired by his courage his comrades beat back 
every assault. The Japs luirled innumerable 
grenades at the position two of which Lacliliiman 
O lining picked up and hurled back as they fell. 
Wliilc holding a third grenade tlic fingers of his 
right liand were blown off. Bisiegarding his 
terrible injuries ho loaded and fired Ins rifle 
with his left hand at tlic enemy who, screaming 
and shouting, formed jup shoulder to shoulder to 


rush the position. Wave after wave of fanatica 
attacks were thromi iu by tlio enemy but all 
'iVere repulsed with heavy casualties. 

Tlircc other V.Cs, awarded to the Indian Army 
during tlie late war were won by British olficers 
serving with Indian troops, bringing the total 
awards of Victoria Crosses to the Indian Army 
to 31. The officers who won tlic supiemc 
award fire : Lt.-Col. (now Brigadier) A. F. 
Gumming, M.C., 2nd Frontier Force Kegimcnt; 
Major F. G. Blakcr, M.C.. 3/Oth Gurkha Bifles 
and Captain Micliael Allmand. 3/Gth Gurkha 
Bifles, The last two awards M*ero posthumous. 

The following awards for gallantry were won 
by the three fighting Services from 3rd Sept. 
1939 to 13th June 1940 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Boyal Indian Navy traces its origin 
BO far back as 1012 when tlic East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with nrmed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portugiicso and from 
the pirates who infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hosenuder 
(or Osiandcr), were despatched from England 
in 1012 under Captain Best and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
etrcngtlis the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


Tlic periods and titles liavc been as follows; — 
Hon. E. I. Co.'b Marine .. 1G12— 1680 

Bombay ,, •• 1080 — 1830 

Indian Kavy „ .. 1830—1803 

Bombay Marine .. 1803 — 1877 

H.M. Indian Marine.. .. 1877—1802 

Boyal Indian Marine . . 1892 — 1934 

Boyal Indian Kavy .. 1934. 

India’s Baval Force has always been most 

closely connected with Bombay, and in 1008 
w tienthc E. India Co. took overBombay, Captain 
young ol the Marine v?aB appointed Deputy 
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BUpplies, In tom months these ships steamed) 
more than 30,000 operational miles on 43 
separate missions in enemy waters. 

The Eoyal Indian Navy was well represented 
in the eight amphibious operations by which 
the 15th Indian Corps advanced down the 
Arakan Coast from the Indian ironticr to 
Rangoon in the spring of 1945. 

Men of the R.l.N. Landing Craft Wing, who 
had been training secretly for more than 
two years, established their reputation on the 
beaches of Akyab, My ebon, Kyaukpyu, Kangaw, 
Ru-Ywa and Letpan. They formed the 
spearhead of each of these six assaults, carrying 
troops to the beaches and keeping them supplied 
during critical phases of the ensuing battles. 

The Indian sloops Naubapa, Judina, Kjstna 
and Capveuy fired tens of thousands of shells in 
support of the Army’s coastal advance in 
Arakan, penetrating as far as thirty miles from 
the open sea to increase the effective range of 
their bombardments. | 

A floatilla of nine fleet minesweepers of the 
Royal Indian Navy cleared the approaches to 
the Rangoon River estuary before the arrival 
of the invasion convoy, vi'hose escort included 
two Indian sloops — Sutlej and Cauveuy. 

The period July to December 1945 brought 
to the RJ.N. the opportunity of operating in 
waters from Rangoon to Hongkong. It.I.N. 
fleet mine-sweepers played a prominent part in I 
the operations around Malaya, and two sloops I 
were serving mth the British Pacific Fleet. i 

Throughout July 1945 H.M.T. sliips NabbAPA, 
Gobayabi and K.istea maiutained searching 
patrols in the Mergni Archipelago, the Forrest 
Straits, and off the Tavoy and Tennasserim 
coasts. Many of the islands in the Archipelago 
were visited and landing parties went ashore to 
interrogate the inhabitants. The patrols were 
not on the whole eventful, but valuable in- 
telligence was collected. 

In July H.M.I.S. PuKJAB and H.M.I.S, 
Deccan took part as danlaj^ers to the 7th (RN) 
^ mine-sweeping flotilla in the mine-sweeping 
operations off Phuket Island, at the northern 
end of the Malacca Straits. The two slfips 
assisted in fighting the fire in H.AI.S. Vestal 
after a suicide bomber liad crashed on her deck 
and H.M.I.S. Punjab later took off the sur- 
vivors. Both ships were complimented by the 
Captain, East Indies Escort Forces, for their 
Work in tlus oiicration. 

H.M.I. sloops Narbada, GoPAVARr, Kistna, 
the fleet mine-sweepers of the 37th Mine- 
sweeping flotilla, H.Al.I.S. Barracuda and the 
5Gth ML flotilla took part in the general move 
eastwards to Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies. H.M.I.S. Kistna arrived at Penang on 
1st September in company with the 3rd Battle 
Squadron, and remained there giving assistance 
to the occupation forces till the middle of the 
month. 

TJip 37th mine-sweeping flotilla played a 
prominent part in company with the Gth and 
<th mine-sweeping flotillas in operations to 
clear British and Japanese mine-fields in the 
bmgnpore Roads and the ^falacca Straits, and 
visited most of the ports in southern Malaya. 


H.M.I.S. Bengal arrived in Singapore on 3rd 
September in company with the cruiser H.M.S. 
Cleopatra, wearing the flag of the Commander- 
in-Cliief, East Indies Station, and the Gth minc- 
sw’eeping flotilla, these being the first British 
warships to return to Singapore. 

On 26th September 1945 H.M.I.S. Narbapa 
arrived at Port Blair with the Naval Force 
Commander for the re-occupation of the 
Andamans and Nicobar Islands. The official 
surrender of the Japanese Forces in these 
islands was made to this Force, 

H.M.I. Ships Godavari. Cauvery and Sutlej 
have been operating with the British Pacific 
Fleet since the recapture of Singapore and have 
steamed many miles in Far Eastern IVaters on 
the various duties required of occupation forces. 

At. the end of hostilities, the Royal Indian 
Navy’s fleet comprised : 

6 modern sloops, 3 old sloops, 4 corvettes, 
16 mine-sweepers (Bangors /Bathurst class), 16 
trawlers, 4 gunboats, 6 motor mine-sweepers, 
1 coastal force depot slup, 1 landing ship, In- 
fantry, 1 salvage vessel, 22 auxiliary M/S and 
patrol vessels, 27 Fairmile MLs, 23 harbour 
defence MLs and 21 flotillas of minor landing 
craft and LCTs. 

The personnel in the Service had increased to 
3,031 officers and 27,651 ratings, 

POST-WAR 

Auxiliary vessels have almost all been re- 
turned to trade. The old sloops, gunboats, a 
number of trawlers, and nearly all vessels of the 
coastal forces and landing craft wing have been 
or are being paid off to care and maintenance for 
disposal. Most of the bases are also closing 
down one after an other. The post-war strength 
of the Navy has yet to be decided. Among the 
new ships commissioned since the end of hostil- 
ities are the three frigates DH ANUSH, SHAM- 
SHEU and TIU, commissioned between 
November and December 1945. Two more 
Frigates TRENT and TEST were taken over 
from the R N. more recently. The R.I.N. is 
shortly acquiring three LEANDER class 
cruisers aud it is hoped to commission tlic 
first one by the middle of 1947. 

As a first step towards providing tlie antici- 
pated requirements of regular officers for the 
post-war Roj^al Indian Navy, it has been decided 
to offer up to 156 permanent regular commissions 
to officers belonging to the permanent and 
temporary Royal Indian Naval Reserve and 
Royal Indian Naval Volunteer Reserve. Of 
these commissions 116 are to he offered to Indian 
officers and 40 to British officers. Selections 
have already begun. 

Demobilisation, Release and 
Resettlement 

Pending general demobilisation, rclea'^c'^ in the 
Service of ratings and reserve officers were 
arraiiged according to “ Priority GroujH ** and 
started in September 1945. H.M.I.S. FEROTi: 
became the demobilisation centre for officer'*, 
while H.M.I.S. Kuk.vuri and H.M.I.S. CiiEirrAH 
were the demobilisation centres for ratings By 
the beginning of June 1940 a 50% reduction m 
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mvaiting release or already reh’avoMi, 
varlouH emi>loynient oxdiafigcM under tin* 
Department of Bahonr In the (Jovernment of 
India al?o w>rk iowartH ttio Paine end. 

The Women ‘h Iloyal Indian Naval Service, 
formed orlglimlly in IP 13 ns tlio Naval Wing of 
the Womcn*H Auxiliary Corps (India), took its 


pre ent nann: and di tlmtivi* nnlform and h.idge=i 
of r.tnl: in Mareii HM5. 3 he WttJNS fiave li*^en 
employed mostly in the Cornmnnlratlfin* Branch, 
wlille rome l^^e r-n flolng dutic*?. 

The orpanhation expanded raiddly until, to- 
uards the f nd of the \sar, the nnmh^r of oflirm 
readied 375 atid, of rating*^ (Auxlibrha), Sjn, 
pf'Iea^e 5 ‘tartef 1 in H^ptemher BM5 and has Incn 
prot ceding rapidly. Tfioo* rl^^irlng it have hern 
given pre*reha’'^* training in t> pev.fhinr. rliort- 
Jiand, vh-rical \wirk, fhinn-dP%Te]t me, teadihig, 
udfarc v.ork, etc. 

Mutiny 

On 1ft !i r* h. 1PP*« mutiny broke otit in B-M. 
I.S. 7’Ai.^VAn epreading fo ottier chips and Naval 
edaliUdiment'* In Boml^ay, Aft' r a day or tv.o, 
Mhips in oOn r ports aho Joined. Tin re an 
exchange of tire h* tv.ten llie Tautinerr<^ in Ca*-t|e 
Uarraeks Ihimhay, and the Military guards. In 
Karachi IKM.l.S. Jliym’^^TAV al-^o exehanced 
tirc Avltii the .Military, The rnutlnerrs hovrevrr 
surrendered on 33fd Tehniary. Tli^ Hovem- 
ment of India has ajjj>ointed n CornrnlMion to 
infpdre Into llie ran-*M and origin of tin* mutiny. 
The Beport of Die Commhslon \s .**1111 availed. 
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TIio apiculture of tho auh-contlnont of India, 
•til Ita wido range of physical and climatological 
conditions, varies considerably In character 
and flcopo. Xhcro la scarcely any cultlvatod 
crop of tho temperate, sub- tempera to or troplc.al 
zones which cannot be grown in somo part of 
this vast country from tho warm, humid coast* 
lands to tho perennially tcraperato altitudes 
of Its mountain ranges. 


Ualnfall In the cold weather season between 
Decemher and March Is generally not more 
tlian 3 to 'I inches. Tie' bulk of the rainfall in 
tlic Fouth of Indl.n, including mo«t of the 3kndras 
Brovlnre and the bulk of the territories of the 
two largo Indian States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore, is received from the North •Hast mon- 
soon and falls during the period October to 
Ft'bruary, 


The total area of cultivable land in India, 
excluding Burma, is about 351 million acres, 
which is exclusive of a forest area of approxi- 
mately 08 million acres. The total gross cropped 
, area, Bowm nnnuaily, is roughly 21 r» million acres. 
Of this vast area, 181) TnllUon acres are under 
cereal and pulse crops of all kinds which supply 
food and fodder for India’s liuinan population of 
400 million and her animal population of 380 
mllUou head of cattle, sheep and goats. 

In Indian agriculture, tho dominant climato- 
logical factor Is tho monsoon and, in most parts 
of tho country, tho total annual rainfall is 
precipitated between tho months of Juno and 
October. Tho winter and early summer months 
aro generally dry and high tomporatures prevail 
In tho months of March to June, prior to the 
break of the monsoon rains. Thus the agricultural 
season is naturally divided Into two main sub- 
divisions, tho KhnrU season of the monsoon and 
the Ilabi season of the cold w’cathor. Each of 
these seasons has its own distinctive crops. Tho 
greater part of tho Indo-Gangctic plain and the 
northern tracts of tho Peninsula aro served 
by tho main monsoon which falls between 
Juno and October, During these months 
tho average rainfall for tho whole of India 
Is about 47 Inches, varying from 16 (or leas) 
to 50 inches in tho main cultivated tracts. 


Soils, — Dour main soil groups can be rccog- 
nlscd In India, tir., (1) the red soils derived 
(roin rocks of tho Arciiman system which charac* 
torlso Jlndras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through tho East of 
Ilydcrabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) Tho black cotton or rffiftir soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and tho Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Ilydcrabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundcl- 
Icliand. The Madras regur soils though less 
tyjdcal aro also important. (3) Tlie great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as tho most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-GangctIc Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Bajputana, most of the Punjab, tho 
plains of tho United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
Zatcrito soils w’hich form a belt round the 
Peninsula and .extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma, 

Tho increasing demands on the land from a 
constantly rising population liave called forth 
greater attention to the question of a more 
cflcctlvo ' land utilization. A considerable 
amount of scientific work Is tims being done on 
all these groups to a greater or lesser extent 
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throimhmifc the conntrj*, both as regards their 
classification as well as their * crop^producing 
power* Soil studies have been given a new 
orientation and have received itesh stimulns 
duo to the concept ot the “soil-profile** or 
entire vertical cut of the soil being taken as 
the unit of study instead of the superficial 
layer supporting vegetation. A notable instance 
of such work is the recent classification of 
the black cotton soils of the Bombay Canals 
and the investigations regarding their suitability 
for sugarcane groning. The importance of soil 
survey and soil-mapping is being gradually 
recognized in cliftVreut parts of the country. 
In the Bombay rro\’iuce the detailed survey 
and soil mapping of sugarcane lauds on the 
estates of Sugar Factories has been taken up 
for the purpose of advisory work on sugarcane. 
The survey and mapping on contract basis 
on pajunent of two Sugar Factory estates has 
been completed and the work on five other 
Factories is in progress. At the Impevial 
Agricultural Institute^ Delhi the collation of 
data on soil survey available in the various ! 
Provinces and States has now been completed ' 
after tbreo years of work and will be shortly 
published. The important oucstiou of soil ; 
conservation and development is rcccmng ! 
greater attention and considerable work on ] 
both the aspects has been taken np in hand, ! 
partieulaTly in the Pvinyah and in Bombay. ' 

In addition to the four main groups of Indian 
coils mentioned above, the desert soils of India 
occupy a large tract in Eastern Sind extending 
over the whole length of that Province, along 
the edge of the Indus alluvium, Rajputana and : 
the South Punjab of which the Thar a Rajputana 
desert alone occupies an area of 40,000 square ! 
miles. Alkali soils also form an Important ! 
group ot Indian soils which are known as re?i i 
or u^nr in the United Provinces, fcafar in Sind, 
ralclcar and Uuir in the Punjab and chopan or 
I'arl in Bombay Province. Such soils are 
characterised by a high degree of impermeability 
and “ stickiness ** together with high alkalinity 
and frequent presence of large excess of free 
salts. They are usually poor In nitrogen and 
humus and unsuitable for crop growing without 
previous reclamatioii. Forest soils ocoAipy a large 
part of India. Investigations on the nature of 
soil profiles of the chaubatia Hill in U.P. and of 
the KuUi forest in the I*unjab indicate that 
these soils belong to the Brown Eartli and Podsol 
groups. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. 

Finance. — In India, farming Is carried on 
with the minimum of capital and there is prac- 
tically no outlay on buildings, fencing and 
agricultural machinery . The cultivators arc for 
the most part UUt-crate and agricultural indebted- 
ness Is high and rates of interest on loans are 
heavy. During the past twenty years, much 
progress has been made by the co-operative 
credit movement in many Provinces. In recent 
years it has been found necessary to supplement 
co-operafivD credit by the development of 
non-credit activities, e.^., purchase and sale 
societies, “ bettor-farming “ societies, etc. Such 
societies have proved of great value to the 
cultivators and, in combination with measures 
for debt redemption, cto., will contribute largely 
to improvement in the economic condition 6 l 
the agriculturists. 
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i Livestock. — Practically all cultivation in 

I India is done by bullocks and tho efficiency 
I and capacity of these in different districts varies ' 
considerably. The best types in common use 
are capable of handling what would be considered 
as light single-horse implements in Europe. 
Bullock power is also used for raising water 
from wells for field irrigation, for driving tho 
chaff cutter and the sugarcane crusher and for 
treading out the grain in tho threshing yard. 
In general, tho Indian cultivator cares well for 
his draught bullocks which, in most cases, 
constitute the most important part of his 
moveable property. 

Implements. — ^In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably 
well suited for the tillage operations for which 
they have been evolved. The ploughs arc 
usually of wood, tipped with an iron or steel 
point, and stir rather than invert the soil. 
Iron ploughs arc also extensively used in some 
districts, A heavy wooden beam is commonly 
employed to servo the combined purposes ot 
roller, clod-crusher and soil-compactor. In tho 
black cotton soil areas, tho bakhar^ a simple 
type ot broad-bladed harrow. Is in general use. 
In many Provinces, seed drills or seed tubes are 
utilised for drilling the crops in rows to facilitate 
Inter-cultivation, In less advanced tracts, 
the seed is merely broadcast and ploughed 
into tho soil. Practically no harvesting 
machinery is in use, the crops being cut or 
gathered by hand and threshed — in the case 
of grain crops — under the feet of bullocks. 
Cereal crops are winnowed by the agency of 
the wind although cheap mechanical winnowing 
mac'*- ' ■ ‘cultural engineers, 

are : ■ ‘ : the more advanced 

cult ■ '■ to the introduction 

of improved agricultural implements, tliis work 
Is now being largely done by private businesses 
and agencies which arc extending rapidly in tho 
rural areas. Work on mechanical cultivation is 
still largely in an experimental stage though 
tractor ploughing has proved very effective 
in tho eradication of deep-rooted weeds 
in the United Provinces, Bombay and certain 
Indian States, One notable development of 
recent years in connccUpn with agricultural 
implements Is the large extent to which improved 
tj’pes are now being manufactured and sold 
hy vUlago craftsmen. 

Land Development. — 0011*^1(1^1^0 attention 
is paid in many areas of tho country not.able 
in Bombay and the Punjab to Land Develop- 
ment me.asures dc^irmed to check cro'^ioii from 
torrential and excessive rain-fall and to the 
prc^orvatlon of soil and moi-vturc, whicli arc 
essential for the sucee«<ful growinu of crop-;. 
In Bombay a Land Development Sort ion of 
the Aurieultnral Department had been formed 
in the year and thb has now betu* 

expanded into a separate Land Improvement 
Department on a permanent footing under 
a strong ainl expert staff. This Department 
Is undertaking largo «eale projects of L'in(l 
Improvements whieli in chi fie bunding or ter- 
racing of the cultivated lands and trench'mg 
and afforestation of nnoultivable lands lying 
in the upper c;ilehiiien<s or water— bedsA^all 
on contour aliimments. This provid'^s labour 
j for the e^cardly or famine areas .and will help 
(to protect the lands from famine or scxirtlty 
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All agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water-supplies existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
macliinery. In scarcity areas the large scale 
bunding operations undertaken by the Bombay 
Department of Agriculture will lead to the 
increase in the water-supply of wells. Efficient 
types of water lifts are rapidly replacing 
the old-fashioned mhoisa. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain water 
are stored in lakes (or tnnks) during the rainy 
seasons and distributed during the drier seasons 
of the year. Often the indirect effect of the tank 
in maintaining the sub-soil water level is as 
important as the direct irrigation. 

Manures and Manuring. — The great 
bulk of Indian soils are deficient in organic 
matter. In other agricultural countries of the 
world, this want is usually met by the return of 
farmyard manure to the land or by the use of 
composts made from crop residues and similar 
waste organic materials. In India, however, 
cattle dung is largely utilised for village fuel 
but the practiee of composting is now being 
rapidly developed in many areas. The cultiva- 
tion of green manure crops is making headway, 
especially in the irrigated tracts, and many 
Provincial Governments allow concessions to 
encourage their extension. The use of certain 
oil-cakes, especially groundnut and castor cake, 
is on the increase and this method of manuring 
is now common with many irrigated crops. 
AVith regard to artificial fertilisers, nitrogenous 
organic manures, c.g., ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda, are being extended in use 
through tho efforts of departmental and private 
agencies and the question of the manufacture of 
such manures in India is now receiving close 
attention of the Government of India and 
Provincial and State administrations. 

Rice. — Bice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, and on an average, occimies about 
28% of the total cultivated area. It prepon- 
derates in the wetter parts of the country, tns., in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Madras. Exclu- 
sive of Burma, which is now politically separated 
from the Indian Empire, the area fluctuates 
slightly around 72 million acres and the yield is 
about 27 million tons. In 1941-42, total area 
under rice including Indian States was 73 million 
acres with a total yield of approximately" 25 
million tons. Tho crop requires for its 
proper maturing a moist climate with wcU 
assured rainfall. The cultivated varieties 
are numerous differing greatly in quality 
and in suitability for various conditions 
of soU^and climate. Bice is either broadcast, 
drilled ' or transplanted. Broadcast rice is 
grown generally in low-lying areas and is sown 
before the monsoon. Sprouted seed is also 
sown braadcast in stand iuu water after the 
onset of the monsoons, particuLirly in the 
salt -land paddy areas. 

Tor transplanted rice tho seedlings are raised 
in the nursery generally located in a high lying 
portion of the field and the nursery is" tabbed 
or burnt over vitU eowduini or brurii uood 
and grass. The seedlings get ready for trans- 


planting uithin 4-5 weeks after sowing. Tho 
soil is generally prepared after the arrival of 
the monsoon and is w"orked into a puddle before 
the seedlings arc transplanted. The seedlings 
are planted either singly or in small bunches 
containing from 4 to 0 plants each and 
are simply pushed into the mud at 
distances of 9 to 12 inches apart. The 
rice-fields are kept more or less under water 
until the crop shows signs of ripening. The 
area under improved varieties of rice distributed 
by the agricultural departments is now over 
4 million acres. Various schemes for the 
intensification of research on rice in all the 
principal rice-grouing provinces financed by 
the Indian Council of Agricultural BesearcU 
are in progress. 

India (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
than she produces, the balance In tho past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma, 
Imports in 1941-42 were 980,000 tons, mainly 
from Burma, Siam and Erench Indo-China. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, tho United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two -thirds of the total area, and nearly 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
This crop occupies, on an average, about 10 
per cent, of the total cultivated area in the 
coimtry. The majority of the varieties grown 
belong to the species Triticiu?n vulgnre, Bombay 
mostly grows durum wlmats in wliich h 
number of improved strains are evolved and 
are spreading rapidlj\ A new improved 
wheat, called Niphad-4, having the blood of 
durum, unlgare and dicoceum wheat species 
has been recently evolved with exceedingl}" 
good baking qualit}’. Indian wlieats are 
generallj' white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a 
commercial point of view. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are 
some well-known Maccaronl wheats amongst 
them . The largest wheat acreage of recent years 
was that of 1933-34, namely, 36 million acres but 
the yield did not come up to the record haiweet 
, of 1939-40 which exceeded lOJ million ton«. 
Recent crops have averaged about 0 mlllioD tons 
per annum which is only slightly, if anything, 
above internal requirements. With the develop- 
ment of irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage Canal 
in Sind and in the newer Punjab Canal Colonics a 
further increase in wheat production is certain. 
The crop Is generally growm after a summer fallow 
and except in irrigated tracts, depends largely on 
the conservation of the soil moisture from* the 
previous monsoon. On irrigated land 2 to 4 
waterings arc generally given. The crop is 
generally harvested in Ecbniary to April and 
the threshing and winnowing go on up 
till the end of May. The total area under 
improved varieties of ^Yheat Is now over 8 
million acres. The Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Besearch has appointed two Standing 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and ^Yheat. 

The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country', 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly In 
quality, height and suitability to various 
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cUnmllc nnd noU condUIom. Pcrhnp'i 
two known VArt‘(Ira rvTo *To\Tar {*^orQltU)tx 
vulgare) tlio fjr^at inlllct* nntl UnjrA the 
IhilriiRb millet {Ptnnitrlum (i/phoUlrxnn) v/liMi, 
bctVf'cen them, occupy nhoiit 50 mllUou ncrcs 
nniumlly. In lOU-lli, the total area iinfhr 
jowjir and hajm In iiulia v.a“ Oti niillhni lu r< 
oxchnlhn^ Iinllau (hiici.itly np'O:- 

tn^ 11 k* jowan r<M|ulro iM’tlcr land Hun i 
the hajras and Ih^ dl-trllnUhni oi Hk' t\w)j 
rrop*^ the fpiaUly nl 1h»‘ ind. iV>1h Uie! 

crtip^i nrn j^cru rally eown In the 1 m lilnnliir of the 
monsoon and ro they retjnUc 1 m* ih'»r<nmhlyi 
weeded. It 1 h rrov.n ndvni with the 

fcveral laiNeq e ip( elully ArJmr {(Utynuts f'ny^n — 
idi/eon pen) and oUk r eroj»t, and 1-^ fomnundy 
rotated with The Mih Mlary rruj^ 

liarvehtod iKi thev rlja'ii »lther hffore thr^ ndlht 
Is Imrvested nr aftiTwanN. In fonie pfinlriff 
like IJoinhay nth* jimr 1^ aho an important crop. 

Pulses. — Pnlpcn nrc commonly r.rown 
throup;hout India In prent variety and form 
tho bnclcbono ol the nprlcuUurc, rlnco even* 
the prcflcnt moderate depreo of roll fertility 
conld not be maintained wltbontlcpumlnous rota* 
tlonn. Tiny are a primary ncccwlty in tho food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly pood, mixed cropping Is com- 
mon. Tho principal puhrn are Arhar (Cajnmit 
cajon), pram (Cterr orieKniim), various epcclcs 
ct P^OHoIui and Piium, 

Cotton Is one of the mo-it lmi>orlanl 
commercial rrop-t In India. Tin' aver.ipM area 
nnder cotton in the (juhKjnennlnm ('lulhiu' 
lil.h ndlU(*n aerc’^ and tho avir.ic*- 
yield fi.h million leiUs of .JOn Ih^;. each. During 
the live year jierlod endin*' the a\ira*re 

animal uereaire and yield decrea^.ed to ahont 
21.1) million acres and 5.4 mlllitjn bale-i 
peetively. In llUl-t5 the o-limated ana 
and yiehl worn 14,S million acres and 5.1 
million hales rcspecUvely, The ascertained 
area under Improved varieties of cotton In 
11)11-15 was aliout, 7.8 million ncre^. The 
consumption of Indian cotton in mills In India 
amounted to ‘lJ5y,()00 halos In 11)M-15. The 
principal export is of short staple cotton below 
7/8" in staple but there Is al‘=o in normal yiur*^ 
an export of medium and loim staple Indian 
Cotton, of staple lonj^th 7/8" to 1-1/10*. sncli 
as Pviuiab- American. There is no Indian 
cotton belt; ]5onil)ay ITovinee, the Ihmjal), 
the Central ITovInccs and Jlerar, ^Tadras Pro- 
vince, Sind and TTnlted Provinces and the 
Indian States of Tlyderaliad and Baroda, all 
have important cotton tracts producing dis- 
tinct types. Sowine and harve-itlnu seasons 
are eiiually diverse tlic former extendinj: from 
May to Becemher in dilfercnt parts of tho eounlry 
and tho latter from Octoher to May and June. I 
Yields vary izrcatly ; in tho best irrigated tracts 
the normal yield is about 200 lbs. of ginned 
cotton per acre, and yields much above this 
have been recorded, whilst in the poorest nn- 
irrlgatod tracts 00 lbs. per aero Is a good crop, 
or recent years, as tho result of the work of 
the Agricultural Bepartmont and the Indian 
Central Cotton Coimnittco, the rpiality and 
yield of staple cottons have Improved and 
also the yield and cleanliness of the produce 
from tho short staple tracts. 


*rhe Cot ion Tran 'port Aft, lie* Colton 
^fbinhe/and Vtf In:” I /otorlf * A< t, ibf. Bombay 
Marl’M Af't. th* (’*TdMl PrfAbu*s 
Marh‘t« Act. and th‘ Mudra’ ft’ornm' r- 
fill t Aft lu\c all li^fn ju -^d 

at fla in*tsnfe of fla* ('ommsttf** am! an dolin’' 
inmh to « liM I: adnlirrallou ami juomot** b«*ltcr 
nurl » t lie./. In (‘rt’dn pro*>im» , I* nidation 
ha* b« Mil iiiiMifi, f»r li un*l. r i on idc r dlon. 
v|th tin rdm id pn vintlng tic* t”rfiv.in'/ of v» ry 
inbnior aii*! of i » itain m.U- 

ptiU I h f vJd' )i atP { t Ui»* fpi vllt y afid f'^put Bion 
f>f Imliiu A'/rbiihnr.d I)* prrttm ids 

ha^c MtidiiMnd tleir c nnp*.L’n f»f fotton i/n* 
pro^Mai-rd ap irt from Jinpro’n im nts Jn 
m thoil (>f ( uUh.d Ion. 

nxports. — Tlic figures for export by fra of 
ImlUn cotton from BrItPh India to foreign 
countrps for tho five IWral years (ending Sift 
March) are shown in the tabh* bc]ow: — 

(In thousand bales of 400 Ib3. each.) 


Counlrlrs 

193^- 1 
3'b ! 

! 193'). 1 
I 10. 1 

i 19 P). I 
1 41. : 

1911* 

• o 


1 

United) (11 
Kingdom’ 

472 

291 

547 

229 

Other parts 
ofBrltldi 
Ihnpire. 

; 23 

1 

27 ; 

43 

70 

50 

Japan 

[1,211 

1,050 

705 

335 

, , 

Italy 

92 

52 

5 



Franco ,,i 

JC9 

229 ! 

120 1 


. . 

China (cx- 
clufllveof 
H 0 n p - 
kong). 

103 

1 

0^1 ! 

j 

754 ; 

i 


Belgium .. 

112 ! 

O'- 



. , 

Spain 

2 ) 

15 

! " 

^ * 


Germany. . 

192 

TjO 


, , 


0 t il 0 T 
countries. 

, 2CS 

200 

1 239 

1 

289 

[ 10 

Total 

2,703 

2,0IS 

2,10'^ 

1,43S 

301 


Sugnrenne. — India, until reumtly a large 
importer of sugar, is now oik* of the iiio-t iiii- 
jmrtant sugarcane growing countries in the 
\vorld. Tin* urea in ]tM5-P> wa^ e-tlmatod 
to be 2,847,0(U) acres as against l,i:u,000 acres 
in 1911-15. The crop Is ino^tly grown in the 
hubmontane tracts of Northern Indi.a, more 
than half the area being In the Bniled Provinces. 
The indigenous hard, thin low^mcro^c canes 
have now largely been re]»laced by pccdling 
cranes of Idgb quality maluly the jumluctions 
of the Imperial Sugarcane Breeding St.ations, 
Coimbatore. Tho total areas, under improved 
varieties of eaue of India in 1041-42 and '1942-42 
W(‘re estimated to be 2,823,207 acres and 
3,001,017 acres Tcpresenting approximately 
77.9 and 80.0 per cent respectively of the 
total area. The number of Victories in ditrerent 
Provinces and States has increased from 57 
in 1932-33 to 107 in 1944-45 with 140 avorking 
factories during tho season of 1944-15. The 
production of sugar direct from cane during 
tho season of lt> 44-45 totalled 953,500 tons 
as against 1,210,400 tons in 1943-44, showing 
a Cccreaso of 21,0 per cent, Tho percentage 
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recovery of sugar from cane during 
for the whole of India was 10.31. Owing to 
the international situation, sugar imports 
were negligible during 1941-45, hut the supply 
position continues to be satisfactory. 

Oilseeds. — ^The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Mthougli oUseedft axe suhlect to great tluetua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut. — India has the largest area 
under groundnuts in the world, Madras ranks 
first, claiming more than 50 per cent, of the 
acreage and production, and is followed by 
Bombay and Hyderabad. The area under tliis 
crop in 1941-42 was 7 nuUion acres. In that 
year the jield was approximately 3 million 
tons. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is g^o^Yn cliiefiy in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and United Provinces. The crop is grown for 
seed and not for fibre and therefore, has develop- 
ed a shorter and branching habit ot groA\'th. 
The yield varies from 400 to 500 lbs. per acre. 
It is grown chiefly for export. Since the out- 
break of the Second World War, the area under 
this crop has fallen considerably owing to the 
stoppage of exports. The area under linseed 
was 3,348,000 acres ^vith a 5 deld of 361,000 tons 
in 1941-42. 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown all over India. | 
In some places it is groum as a monsoon crop 
and in others as a ^\1nter crop. In 1941-42, it 
occupied an area of 4,145,000 acres with a yield 
of 414,000 tons. i 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an | 
Important group ol crop? in Horthem India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
51 to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1941-42 was 1,094,000 tons from an acreage of 
0,204,000 acres. A large portion of the crop . 
is crushed locally for domestic consumption. 

Jute is one of the most important cash crops, j 
The fibre is obtained from two species of annual | 
plants called Ctrehorus caps^ilaris and Corchorus I 
oUtorius. \ 

Jute is groun in the alluvial soils of Bengal, 
Bihar, Oriss:\ and Assam, Bengal contributing 
to about 80% of the total acreage. The total 
acreage in India in 1937-38 was 2.9 million 
acres yielding about 12 million bales jute (one 
bale - 400 lbs.). It is a rainy season or hharij 
crop and is so^^'u broadcast during February 
to May on V'cll prepared seed beds. Two to 
three inches of rainfall during sowing and 
alternate periods of sunshine and moderate 
rainfall (about one or two inches every week) 
thereafter, seems ideal for a good growdl) of the 
crop. It responds well to weeding and thinning 
processes which are usually given 2 or 3 times 
diuing the growing season. 

The plants often grow to a height of 12 feet 
or more. Four to five months xifter sowing 
when they arc in fiower the plants are cut dose 
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to the ground. Cut plants are tied up into 
bundles and steeped under water for retting. 
In about 12 to 25 days, the retting is complete ; 
the fibre is then carefully separeted out from 
the stalks, washed and dried. It is then ready 
for various commercial uses. The outturn 
of dry fibre of jute generally varies from 12 to 
25 mds. with an average of 15 mds. per aefe, 
depending upon soil fertility and otlier factors. 

Quality in jute is judged by its strength, 
fineness, colour, lustre, length and uniformity. 
The types of goods ordinarily manufactured 
from jute fibre in India are hessians, sackings, 
canvas and tarpaulins ; certain ‘ specialities ’ 
for example, rugs and carpets, linoleum hessians, 
etc. — are also made on a small scale. Since 
the commencement of the second world war, 
however, jute has been put to many new lines 
of manufacture in India, e.g., sand bags, union 
fabrics (jute-cotton), tents, hood-cloth, netting, 
cords, etc 

India practically holds a monopoly of the 
production of raw jute. Attempts liavc been 
made and are still being made in different 
parts of the world to grow jute but nowhere 
has it been x^ossible to grow jute on such a 
scale as to break down the monopoly of India. 

Compulsory restriction of jute acreage in 
Bengal came into force from 1941. Total 
areas imder the crop in India during tlic years 
1945, 1944 and 1943 were 2,400,970, 21,03,055 
and 2,640,475 acres respectively and tlic cor- 
responding yields were 7,101,195, 0,203,205, 
and 7,004^440 bales respectively. The average 
area and the yield of the crop for a period of 
10 years ended with 1940 vas 29,14,000 acres 
and 84,54,000 bales respectively. 

The annual world consumption of jute during 
the last 10 years varied from 77 to 120 lakhs 
of bales of 400 lbs. each, the average being 
about 98 laks of bales. Shipping difilcultics 
and other factors arising out of the war adversely 
affected the jute trade in 1945. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicoiiana Tabacum is by far tha 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moistalluvium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring is 
necessary. The seed ia germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun till they are w ell estab- 
lished. The crop is very carefully weeded and 
hoed. It is topped after attaining a height of 
say, Vft., and all suckers are removed. The crop 
ripens from February onwards and is cut just 
before the leaves become brittle. The greater 
part of the tobacco grown in India Is intended 
lor /footo/i smoking and is coarse and heavy in 
flavour. Lighter kinds are ai^^o produced for 
cigar and cigarette manufacture. Of recent 
years there has been important devolpment in 
the production, In comraerrial quantities, of 
better quality cigarette tobacco both in Jladms 
and in Bihar.* The area under tobacco in Bntbh 
India in 1040-41 was 11,25,000 acres as against 
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11.80.000 acres in 1930-40, Xlic total yield ot = 
dried Icat was 423,009 tons in 1940-41 as'ngalnst 

449.000 tons in the preceding year. I3ombrs.y 
is known for the production of argood quality 
of Bidi Tobacco- 

Livc-stock Census. — The report on the 5th 
quinquennial Census of Live-stock in India, 
taken in January 1940, shows that there were 
then in British India, excluding United Provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa, 1 10 miilion heads of 
bovine cattle, made up roughly of about 87 
million heads of oxen and 22 million heads of 
buffaloes. *• 

For draught purposes cattle are mainly used 
everywhere though male buffaloes are impor- 
tant as draught animals In the rice tracts and 
damper parte of the country. For dairy purposes, 
the buffalo Is important, the milk yield being 
high and the percentage of butter fat consider- 
ably above that In cow's milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jaff erabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti and Pandharpuri buffaloes of the Bombay 
Province. The cattle and buffalo population 
in India is abnonnall}" high amounting to over 
60 per cent, of the human population. The 
spread of cultivation has diminished the grazing 
grounds, iusuffieient fodder crops are raised and 
many of the cattle are small, ill-fed and inefS- 
cient, Xevenheless the best Indian breeds 
have many merits. Of the draught types, the 
best known breeds are the Hissar (Punjab), 
Hansi (Punjab), Bhacanari (Baluchistan), Kellore 
'Mj'-aras), Amrit 2Iahal (Mysore), Kankrej 
Gujarat), Kangayam fMadras), Kherigarh 
"U.P.), Malvi (C. I.), Khillar (Deccan), Kimar 
(East Khandesh), and Dangi (Konkan). Amongst 
the best milkinu breeds are : the Sahiwal 
(Punjab), the Gir (Kathiawar) and Scindi 
(8ind). Of the dual-purpose (i.e. draught and 
milk combined) the best kno\rn breeds are 
Hissar (Punjab), the Hsriana (Punjab and U.P.), 
the Thar-Parkar (Sind), the Kankrej (Gujarat) 
and the Gir (Kathiawar). On the Government 
cattle-breeding famis pedigree herds are being 
built up and from these selected bulls are issued, 
prefCTence being given to special breeding areas, 
to villages which "undertake to exclude ' scrub ' 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a 
good strain of cow are made. Once established 
such breedintj areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior buUs for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable hulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some 
tracts. 

Cattle Improvement, — India possesses some 
very fine breeds of cattle, each breed being 
peculiarly snited to the area to which it is Indi- 
genous. To mention some, there is the heavy 
fast Kankrej breed in Gujarat, admirably suited 
to the sandy deep rutted roads found in 
this part. Then we have the Dangi or Rala 
Fieri bom and bred in the hilly, heavy rainfall 
area of the western ghats. Bain and water logged 
conditions do not affect this breed ; indeed, 
the more the rain, the better it thrives. 
On the plateau of the Central Deccan, we have 
the Khillar, a li^t fast draught animal which 
thrives on very meagre pastures and is essen- 
tially suited to the hard stony country in which 
it Is reared. 


A good deal has been done for the improvement 
of cattle. The various Provinces have farms 
on which pedigree bulls are bred and reared. 
These are placed out in suitable vUIaces on a 
premium ^stem. In the Province of Bombay, 
Herd Begisters are maintained for 8 of the 
breeds of the Province, shows are held annually 
and progress Is to be noticed in those areas 
in which such work has been undertaken. In 
addition, the Bombay Live-stock Improvement 
Act of 1933, knoum as the " Castration Act" 
'sVhich is intended to prevent promiscuous 
breeding by undesirable male stock in the villaces 
has now been applied to 112 villages in the 
Province. - ' 

Sheep Improvement. — It has been esti- 
mated that the number of sheep in India is 
in the neighbourhood of 4t crores and that the 
total quantity cf wool produce is SI crore pounds 
annually. The production of wool x>er sheep 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
In^ the Xorth-lVest Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Sind, the Punjab, United Provinces, 
Bajputana and M'estem India States, the annual 
production per sheep is estimated at between 
3 • 1 lbs. to 4 lbs., while in the rest of the Provinces 
it does not exceed 1 lb. The average for the 
whole of India is in the neighbourhood of 1-9 Ib. 
per sheep per j’ear. This would indicate the 
vast scope for increasing wool productioru 

The improvement of finer qualities of wool 
has been engaging the attention of the Imperial 
Council of A^cuituxal Besearch since 1933, and 
a systematic breeding on the five principal 
Indian breeds of sheep was undertaken in the 
Punjab (Hissar), ^ladras (Hosur) and Bombay 
(Poona), and promising results have been 
achieved. The Wool Analysis Laboratory in 
Poona has systematised the inethods of valuation 
of fleeces for selective breeding and further 
research on wool fibre and its relation to sheep 
breeding is being carried out and successful 
results extended in the districts. 

Daiiying. — India is still far behind other 
countries in the matter of dairy farming and 
in the retail dairy business. This is mainly 
due to the climatic conditions of the country 
and the vast distances to be covered in trans- 
porting milk. The only solution seems to be 
Co-operative dairy produce, handling and sale 
societies. Dairy farming in India is at present, 
a cottage industry, each household producing a 
few pounds of milk ; at present this milk is con- 
verted by very wasteful methods into products 
that can be stored and transported long dis- 
tances, such as ghee, (clarified butter), coun^ 
butter, and Khawa, a desiccated whole milk 
produced by boiling milk and evaporating the 
water contents untU a solid mass is obtained. 

Each Province has its Agricultural College 
where Dairying in all its aspects Is taught, and for 
higher training in this subject, there is the 
Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Dairying. A good deal of research fs still 
necessary. 

The butter trade has improved considerably 
of late years. In cities pasteurizing plants for 
the retail milk trade are gradually increasing. 
MUk is now sold in sealed bottles ; this trade, 
however, is small. The Indian mfe consumer 
In large cities still demands his milk just prior to 
consumption. Unlike the two deliveries of milk 
4n other countries, the milk producer in our large 
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cities has to deliver milk about 5 times a day ; 
this naturally makes milk more expensive. 
India is experiencing the same difficulties as 
other countries when milk was produced in the 
cities (t.e.) the destruction of cows and calves 
In the cities when dry. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma. 

Animal Husbandry. — ^Details of the steps 
taken and progress made in the control of disease 
and improvement of stock are given in a biennial 
review of animal husbandry in India, 

The control of contagious diseases of live-stock 
in India is carried out by the Civil Veterinary 
Departments in the Provinces and major Indian 
States. The staffs of these departments are, 
for the most part, recruited from among the 
graduates of Indian Veterinary Colleges of 
which there are five, viz,, one each at Lahore, 
Patna, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
chief research centre is the Imperial Veterinary 
Besearch Institute at Mukteswar in the United 
Provinces and its branch at Izatnagar, near 
Bareilly. This institute Is maintained by the 
Government of India and has recently been 
considerably expanded, the latest additions 
being a poultry research station and a nutrition 
institute. A certain amount of research la 
also conducted at the Provincial Colleges. 

In addition to research, the Imperial Veterinary 
Beoearch Institute also manufactures large 
quantities of sera and vaccines for the use of 
the Provincial Departments in their fight against 
disease and until recently was the only manu- 
facturing centre for these products. Serum 
iHStitutes have, however, been opened in recent 
years at Madras and Bangalore, mainly for the 
manufacture of biological products for the 
use of the Madras and Mysore Civil Veterinary 
Departments respectively. 

The chief diseases that the Civil Veterinary 
Departments have to deal with are glanders 
and Surra in equines, and rinderpest, foot and 


mouth disease, hremorrhagic Septicaemia, black 
quarter and anthrax in ruminants while tuber* 
culosis, Johne's disease and contagious abortion 
are assuming greater importance than in the 
past. Glanders and Surra are both scheduled 
diseases under the glanders and fracy act. 
Glanders is incurable but surra can now bo 
successfully treated with Naganol. This disease 
(surra) also affects camels, cattle and dogs 
and In recent years its importance as a bovine 
disease has been more widely recognised. 

Of the diseases of ruminants mentioned, all, 
with the exception of foot and mouth disease, 
can now be controlled either by the inoculation 
of protective sera or by vaccination. • 

The successful manufacture of anthrax 
“ spore ** vaccine at Mukteswar is another 
advance of great importance in the fight against 
live-stock disease in India. 

Indian poultry are also subject to several 
contagious diseases. The dreaded ** Banikhet’* 
disease is fairly wide-spread and Its ravages 
have seriously interfered with the poultry 
industry. So far no treatment, either curative 
or prophylactic, has proved successful and 
the application of strict hygienic measures still 
remains the chief method of controlling it. 
Fowl pox and Fowl cholera vaccines are available 
for the protection of poultry against those 
diseases. 

The introduction of disease Into India is 
controlled by the application of the ‘*Live- stock 
Importation Act" at all ports at which the 
landing of animals Is permitted. 

In addition to their duties in connection with 
disease control, the Civil Veterinary Departments 
also conduct the treatment of animals in 
hospitals and dispensaries. The institutions 
are for the most part maintained by Local 
Boards with financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, the professional staff usually being 
provided by the Governments. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Agricultural Progress. — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture boro 
fruit eventually . Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet In 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. In 
1901, the first Inspector-General of Agricul* 


ture was appointed and In the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1003. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place In 1905, That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm In 
each Important agricultural tract. The Indian 
Agricultural Service was constituted in 1906. 
Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Governmentof India retained 
responsibility for central research InstltuUoni 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. 
The, Imperial Sugarcane-breeding station at 
Coimbatore is yetanotherbranchof the Imperial 
Agricultural Bcscarch Institute, 
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Council. The proceeds of the cess were expected 
to yield in a normal year about Us. 14 lakhs. 

As regards the constitution of the Council, 
the Government of India decided that the 
Council should be divided into two parts, a 
Governing Body which would have the manage- 
ment of all the affairs and funds of the Council 
subject to certain limitations and an Advisory 
Board the functions of which would bo to 
examine all proposals in connection with the 
scientific objects of the Council which might 
be submitted to the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body of the Council consists of the 
Member of the Governor-Gen eral’s Council in 
charge of the portfolio of Agriculture who is 
the ex-otllcio Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, 
I.C.A.U., the Ministers of Agriculture in the 
Provinces, one representative from the Council 
of State, two representatives from the Legislative 
Assembly, one representative of European 
business community and one representative of 
the Indian business community, two representa- 
tives of the Advisory Board, the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Department of 
Agriculture and such other persons including 
nominees of Indian States as may be appointed 
from time to time by His Excellency the 
Governor- General. The Advisbry Board con- 
sists of the Vice-Chairman of the Society (ex- 
officlo Chairman) the Agricultural and Animal 
Husbandry Commissioners, the Directors of 
the I.A.B.I., the I.V.R.I. and the Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore, the Directors of 
Agriculture and members of the Society repre- 
senting the Provincial Veterinary^ Departments 
of the Provinces, a representative of minor 
administrations, a representative of the Forest 
Research Institute, a icpresentativo of the 
Co-operative Department, a representative of 
the Indian Research Fund Association, four 
representatives of Indian Universities, a repre- 
sentative of the Indian Tea Association and 
the United Planters* Association of Southern 


India, representatives of the All-India Com- 
modity Committees, persons nominated as 
members on the ground of scientific knowledge 
or other special qualifications and such other 
persons including nominees of Indian States 
as may be appointed from time to time by His 
Excellency the Governor-General. 

At present the following Indian States are 
affiliated to the Council, vir., — 

Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancorc, Bhopal, Co- 
chin, Kashmir, Baroda, Gwalior, Bikaner and 
Patiala. 

Officers of the Council : — 

Chairnian. — The Honourable Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh, 

VicC'Chainmn . — Sir Herbert R. Stewart, c.i.n., 
i.A.S. (on leave). Sardar Bahadur Sir Datar 
Singh (Officiating). 

JoM Vicc-Cliainna7i. — Sardar Bahadur Sir 
j Datar Singh. 

Sccretari/. — M. S. Randhawa, I.C.S., 

F.i.A.sc., r.N.A. 

Undcr-Secretanj. — Rai Sahib S. C. Sarkar, b.a. 

A^nivial Husbandry Commissioner, — Major Gra- 
hame IVilliainson, o.b.b., M.n.O.v.s., d.v.s.m. 

Agricultural Commissioner, — D. R. Sethi, o.i.i:., 
I.A.S. 

AssisfaJif Animal Husbandry Conunissioncr , — 
H. K. Lai, B.S.C., M.R.C.V.S. 

Assistant Agricultural Commissioner, — I. B. 
Chatter ji, M.sc, (Agri.),L.Ag. 

Statistical Adviser, — Dr. P. V. Sukhatme, R.Sc., 
Fh.D. 

Agricultural ^MarJiciing Adviser, — Khan Bahadur 
A. R. Malik 

Editor, CoundVs Journals, — Dr, U. N. Chatterji, 
D.sc., rli. D. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

IN INDIA. 


In view of the importance of agricultural 
marketing as an aid to the general economic 
recovery of the country, the Government of 
India decided to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture and generally endorsed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee regarding 
marketing surveys. After consultation with 
Provincial Governments, it was decided that 
the first step should he the appointment of 
a highly qualified and experienced marketing 
expert with practical knowledge of agricultural 
marketing in other countries. 

Central Agricultural Marketing Dept. — 

In accordance uith this decision, the office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govt, 
of India, uliich has since been redesignated as 
the Central AgricuUiind Marketing Department, 
Mas constituted with effect from I'^t January 
1035, at Delhi nltU Mr. A. M. Livingstone as 


the first Agricultural Marketing Adviser. After 
more than six years of useful activities in India, 
he relinquished charge of his office, on the 37tU 
March, 1941. The present incumbent of the 
post is Khan Bahadur A. R. I^Ialikli, 3i.A., n.Sc., 
fEdin.). 

The post of Deputy Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India which had 
been added on to the Department in July 1940 
was held in abeyance till September 1943, when 
it Mas revived and filled by JChan Bahadur 
I A. R. Malik, M.A., u.^c. (Edin,). On his appoint- 
ment a agricultural 5Iarkcting Adviser in Anguct 
1915, Khan Bahadur Malik was succeeded by 
Dr. T. (k Shivrame, n.Ag.. rb.D., r. ix, 

r.cons. s., as Dej)\ity Agricnlttiral Marketing 
Adviser. The technical Staff now con‘*i^ts of 
I an Agricultural Marketing AdNi'^er, a Deputy 
I Agricultural Marketing Atlviscr, 3 senior Mar- 
! keting Advisers, I MLirkctUig Officers (including 
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itarlreting Officer, Arccanuts) one supervisins: 
Officer (Grading Stations) and 16 Assistant 
Idarfeeting Officers including an officer on 
Special Duty (Dried fish). The commencement 
of the year 1943 saw the bifurcation of tiie 
Dept, at two stations, viz., Delhi and Ajmer, 
but since January, 1940, the entire Dept, is 
located at Delhi. 

With the help of suitable subsidies from 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Desearch, 
the Provincial Govemmenti established similar 
organisations in their respective areas and have, 
in some cases, further added to their staffs to 
meet the growing demand for developmental 
work of a practical nature. Certain leading 
Indian States have also co-operated hy appoint- 
ing full-time officers in their States and over 200 
States have nominated officers to deal with 
marketing questions. In Provinces and States 
which have no Senior Marketing Officers the 
Director of Agricniture snpexvises the work of 
the marketing section. The CJentral Marketing 
Stafi are responsible for the survey work in a 
large number of States which do not have staffs 
of their own. They also have to advise and 
assist the local marketing staffs in carrying out 
their work. 

Mnrbp Gng Scheme. — The ATarketing Scheme 
was originally sanctioned for a period of five 
years and the new organisation was given the 
two-fold task of (t) carrying out marketing 
surveys and publishing reports describing in 
detail the present system of marketing of some 
of the more important agricultural and animal 
husbandry products with recommendations 
re^ardinif the lines of fnrtnre improvement and 
fti) drawing up suitable grade specifications 
after examining the chemical and physical | 
characteristics of market samples of ' such ; 
commodities and testing the working under 
practical conditions. Apart from the^ Deport 
on Cold Storage and Transport of Perishable 
^ Produce, in Delhi, which was issued in 1937, 

' All-India Marketing Survey Deports in respect 
of wheat, linseed, eggs, tobacco, grapes, coffee, I 
potatoes, milk, groundnuts, rice, hides, sugar, ! 
citrus fruits, markets and fairs, co-operative i 
marketing, iac, skins, coconuts, gram, bananas, 
cashevmuts, barley and sheep and goats have 
been publl^ed already, while the reports on 
fish, cattle and wool and hair are expected 
to^ be released shortly. The reports on some 
other commodities, viz., rapeseed, mustard and 
toxia, stone and sroaU fruits, maize and millets, 
saun hamp, castor seed, ghee and other Tnilk 
products, sesamum and niger seed, meat, 
XK)ultry, ^ mangoes, pnlses, fibres and chillies 
are in different- stages of preparation and some 
of these have been completed and are in the I 
press. A supplement to the wheat Deport, i 
bringing the statistical data given therdn up-to- i 
date^ has also been completed and is heiuc sent 
to the press. A Handbook on the quality of 
Indian Wool ”, which is intended to serve rU a 
guide to wool merchants and persons interested 
in wool and a “ Prelinainary Guide to Indian 
Pish, Pisheries and Methods of fishing and 
curing ” have also been published. Duiinc: 
the year 1943, at the instance of the Government 
of india. rapid marketing surveys were also 
conducted in respect of (0 Certain Hnglish 
Tecetablcs (peas, beans, cabbage, canliflower, 


[tomatoes, and carrots) and certain important 
I pulses ; (2) bones and boncmcals ; and (3) 
Indian Tequirements of agricultural implements 
and machinery, and the relevant reports were 
subnutted to Government. It is not intended 
to publish these reports at this stage. In 1944, 
the Department simUariy carried out a rapid 
survey of milk production in Delhi Province 
in connection with a scheme for the supply of 
milk to Government servants in Ddhi and ifew 
Delhi, and submitted the report to the Govern- 
ment. In 1945, a rapid survey on cardamoms 
was carried out and the report thereon submitted 
to Government. The question of publishing 
the report is under consideration. A "similar 
survey on arecauuts was Initiated towards the 
close of the year and the report thereon is being 
prepared lor submission to Government. 

Cold Storage Trai^ort, — With a view to 
studying the commercial possibilities of cold 
storage tramport of perishable products like 
fruits, etc., certain refrigerated traiisi>ort trials 
were conducted during 1940-41 on two K.W.D. 
cold storage wagons. All-India survey work 
on cold storage was also carried out In part 
during that period. In view, however, of the 
recent transport difficulties and the consequent 
shortage of wagons, the experiment and survey 
on cold storage" has had to be postponed for the 
present. 

Grading and MarHng. — ^In discussing 

steps which might be taken to improve the 
general level of quality the Doyal 'Commission 
thought that organised trade associations in 
India could give great assistance in applying 
effective pressure to secure improved qu^ity 
from the producers. This view was fully home 
out by the preliminary marketing surveys and 
two general lines of action were decided 'upon: 
first, the physical grading and packing of com- 
modities such as fruits, eggs, etc,, on"the basis 
of statutory standards "and, secondly, the 
standardisation of contract terms for "staples 
such as cereals and oilseeds. The former 
involved legislation and the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1937, was 
passed in February 1937, for defining standards 
of quality and methods of marking" in resx>ect 
of prescribed grade designations "applied to 
schedule products. As a result of consultation 
with provincial governments and representative 
trade and manufacturing interests, further 
commodities were added to the schedule to the 
Act, which now includes fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
dairy produce, tobacco, coffee, hides and sldns, 
fruit products, aia, oilseeds, vegetable oils 
(including hydrogenated oils, and vegetable 
fats), cotton’ rice, lac, wheat, sann hemp, 
sugarcane gur (jaggery), myrobalans and 
The grading and "marking rules in respect of 
most of these commodiries have been duly 
prepared and notified. Tentative grade speci- 
fications and rules for several varieties of rice 
and fruits have also been drawn up. Several 
Indian States have adopted similar legislation 
and are applying the AGMADK to the com- 
modities graded in their areas. 

The development of trading on the basis of 
the standard methods of grading is definitely 
” catching on In the early stages, experi- 
mental grading stations are operated on the 
basis of provisional standards ; subsequently 
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the process of grading and marking is done 
commercially on a voluntary basis by packers 
holding a CJertificate of Authorisation issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adviser. The 
authorised packer may be the primary producer 
or co-operative society or an association of 
primary producers, village collectors and pro- 
cessors or the individual larger packer or manu- 
facturer holding a key position in the process of 
distribution. 

By the close of the year 1944, the standardised 
grading and marking of the many commodities 
referred to above was being carried out com- 
mercially at some 323 centres. During 1945 
alone more than Es, 731 lakhs worth of produce 
were sold under the Agmark as compared with 
about 813 laldis in the previous year as per 
details below : 

Commodity, Value of quantify graded 
diiri?}g 



1944. 

1945. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Gheo 

5,70,83,402 

4,76,37,001 

Butter 

29,73,036 

40,62,768 

Edible Oils . . 

16,07,460 

48,85,910 

Hides 

10,73,572 

9,42,292 

Eggs 

17,07,112 

17,41,335 

Rice . * 

22,95,176 

, , 

Ata 

76,892 


Tobacco 

18,55,290 

33,03,801 

Sugarcane gur 

80,600 

49,011 

Bura 

80,075 

446 

Cotton 

65,82,790 

40,55,041 

Sunn Hemp 

00,62,000 

60,92,000 

Emits & Vegetables 

3,01,358 

2,14,765 

Emit Products 

4,73,814 

1,38,895 

Potatoes 



Total . . 

8,13,13,255 

7,31,28,271 


It will, incidentally, be seen from the above 
statement that In the cases of a majority of 
commodities the grading scheme has held its 
own satisfactorily in spite of the abnormal 
circumstances created hy the war such as 
scarcity and transport and movement restric- 
tions, etc. The total value of the produce 
graded during the year 1945 was, however, 
less than that graded during the previous year, 
as certain commodities like rfee, and at a were 
not graded during the year -and the quantity ! 
graded also declined in a few cases, c.j/., ghee, I 
owing to stricter quality control arrangements. ^ 
To some extent a substantial military demand 
was responsible for keeping up the progress in 
the grading of commodities like ghee, butter 
and eggs. In the case of ghee, the decrease 
in the quantity graded was also due to the fact, 
that owing to the termination of hostilities, 
the quantity of military purchase declined 
during the latter half of the year particularly 
in the ICathiavar area. Orading of ghee 
recorded a sharp cxpan^^lon in the XI .P. both in 
1044 and in 1045 mainly because of a decision 
of the Provincial Government to ban all exports 
of ghee out of the Province except for a limited 
quantity of Agmark graded ghee for civilian 
consumption in areas normally entered to by tlic 
U.P. The U.P. Government have also fixed 
higher prices for Agmark graded mustard oil 


as against the ungraded oil. The grading 
output of this commodity is, therefore, on the 
increase. It is noteworthy that this principle 
of standardising the quality of commodities 
subject to substantial inter and intra -provincial 
movements is becoming increasingly popular. 
The Bihar Government are now following the 
example of the XJ.P. Government and are 
exploring the possibilities of adopting similar 
arrangements in respect of the marketable and 
exportable surplus of ghee and mustard oil in 
that province.' As a first Step, the Revised 
Ghee Grading Scheme, ■which is in force in the 
U.P., has been extended to Bihar. The egg 
grading scheme is also progressing satisfactorily, 
and recently the Eggs Grading and Marking 
Rules have been amended, thus reducing the 
number of grades from six to four in order to 
facilitate rapid marketing. An interesting 
experiment for marking the date of grading on 
the shell of graded eggs was initiated at Delhi 
and was attended with a fair amount of success. 
It is proposed to adopt the principle on a wider 
scale as soon as circumstances permit. 

Staples like rice and ata being in short supply” 
due to war conditions have, however, recently 
gone down in the grading scale. Towards the 
close of 1943 an experiment was initiated in 
Madras Province to fnade rice according to ad 
hoc war quality specifications and to link up 
such grading with the activities of the local 
Civil Supplies Department, The schemo 
expanded considerably but bad to bo closed 
down towards the close of 1944 due to low 
arrivals in the market of good quality rice. 
The Department also decided recently to 
abandon the ata grading scheme as it was not 
considered to be of direct benefit to tho pro- 
ducers. The view has generally been adopted 
that as far as possible the grading of commod- 
itic.s, the quality of which could not bo verified 
by definite chcnucal tests, should not bo allowed 
to expand on any considerable scale. An 
exception has, however, been made in regard 
to commodities like fruits and vegetables, 
sugarcane pair and bara, when graded by produ- 
cers* organisations only. Tlie task of assisting 
the formation of such organisations is also being 
pursued vigorously. 

Special mention should be made hero of 
the scheme for tho grading and marking of 
sannliemp introduced towards the close of 1942. 
The scheme was drawn up as a result of com- 
plaints received from the Hemp Controller 
in tho United Kingdom regarding the low 
quality of exports of hemp from India. Tho 
scheme follows the general lines of all other 
grading schemes under the Agmark in that 
grading is done by authorised packers holding 
certificates of authorisation issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govt, 
of India. The Go%’t. of India have, by a 
notification under the Sea Customs Act, prohi- 
bited tho export of sannheinp not graded under 
the Agricultural Produce (Grading and ilarklnc) 
Act, 1937. In order to ensure that grading Is 
done correctly and in accordance with the Act 
and the Rules, a special in^^pcctoratc sUaff 
consMing of one Clilef Inspector and 7 Inspec- 
tors has been appointed at stations at Benares 
Calcutta, Yizianagram and Bombay. The 
major portion of the cost of this staff is recovered 
from the trade by means of a charge -of six annas 
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per bale. The Vice-President o£ the London 
Hemp Aesociation visited India towards the 
close of 1944 and discussed the Echemo with 
the Agricultural Slarkciing Adviser and the 
Inspectorate Btad. As a result of these discuB- 
slons, certain modifications in tlic scheme will 
shortly be carried out so as to ensure harmonious 
working. The Dept, generally keeps in touch 
\Yith importers abroad and takes into account 
their views as also those of the exporters in this 
country before making any modifications in 
the Scheme. 

In the beginning of 1944 a conference of 
‘ tobacco Interests convened at Guntur decided 
that the quality of exports of all types of tobacco 
from India should be controlled and that no 
tobacco should be exported on consignment 
account unless it conformed to Agmark specifica- 
tions. • Accordingly, early in 1945, the Central 
Government banned under S.19 of the Sea 
Customs Act, the export of flue- cured Virginia, 
Bun-cuicd Virginia, sun-cured Katu and 
Motiharl tobaccos to a foreign country other 
than the H.K.., unless it was graded under the 
Tobacco Grading & Marking Kules, and certified 
as such by the Inspectors appointed for the 
purpose. They also sanctioned the posts of 
one Chief Inspector and 8 Inspectors to be 
stationed at Guntur and other centres for 
purposes of quality control. Later, at a con- 
ference of the trade presided over by the Supply 
Member of the Government of India and 
attended by a representative of the Tobacco 
Leaf Section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, it was decided to extend the scheme of 
restricted exports to the U.K. also, and accord- 
ingly the Government of India issued a 
notification withdrawing the exeption allowed 
in the case of exports to the TJ. K. from the 
operation of their former Notification banning 
the export of ungraded tobacco. The result 
is that the four varieties of tobacco mentioned 
above cannot be exported to a foreign country 
unless they are graded according to Agmark 
specifications. The Indian Central Tobacco 
Committee, who were placed in charge of all 
developmental and marketing schemes con- 
cerning tobacco, accordingly sanctioned an 
additional staff of 1 Senior Inspector and 10 
Lnspectors for exercising quality control. The 
entire tobacco grading scheme is now being 
financed by the Committee from the funds placed 
at their disposal by the Government of India. 
The Chief Inspector and all Inspectors, except 
two, are stationed at Guntur, which is an impor- 
tant Virginia tobacco centre, and certain other 
places situated close to it. Two Inspectors 
are stationed fat Bombay and Calcutta to 
exercise control over the exports from those 
places. The Tobacco Grading Scheme has 
been in operation for about a year and it is 
hoped that as in the case of sannhemp the 
quality of the graded products has improved 
appreciably. 

Early in 1944 a conference of fruit products 
manufacturers convened by the Central Agricul- 
tural I^Iarketing Department decided in favour 
of legislative action for enforcing higher stan- 
dards of hygiene and sanitation in the factories. 
The decision was duly considered by the Govern- 
ment of India, and towards the end of 1945 they 
promulgated the Bruit Products Control Order, 


1915, under the Dc\c- 
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products in 

licence under the Order from^Vv^«/ 
JInrketinf; T^dviser, tlie licence l/j, 
the fulflltncnt of certain 


regard to hygiene, panitation, grade 


lions, etc. laid (lo^Yn in the Order. Th(p^ 

“ fruit products ” would cover squashes, 
syrups, etc., and the term " vegetable prodnci^-J.. 
pickles and other allied products. In thi^”" 
connection the Government of India have^v 
sanctioned the posts of 1 Senior Inspector ' 
and 10 Inspectors as Inspectorate Staff for the 
purposes of assisting the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser in the grant of the licence, inspection of 
factories, exercise of quality control and other 
cognate matters. 

Inspection of Graded Produce. — ^In order 
to ensure adequate control of quality and proper 
grading, several persons in the provinces and 
States w'cre authorised by the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser to inspect graded produce 
and grading centres. The co-operation of 
agricultural, veterinary and allied departments 
in all provinces was sought for in this connection 
and several of their officers were provided with 
the necessary authority to inspect grading 
stations and graded produce. Arrangements 
have also been made for controlling the quality 
of graded produce by systematically analysing 
samples collected by the inspecting staff both 
from the packers’ premises as well as from the 
markets. Nearly 10,000 samples of ghee and 
quite a large number of edible oil samples were 
analysed at the Central Control Laboratory, 
Cawnpore, during the calendar year 1945, 
Several samples of graded gur, hnra, butter 
and fruit products are being periodically 
analysed at the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute and two Assistant Chemists have 
been appointed for the purpose. 

In the earlier stages, the analysis of ata samples 
was being done by the Cerealist, Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, and to a limited extent by the 
Agricultural Chemist to the Government of 
the Central Provinces. In 1943, an Ata Analyst 
was appointed to assist the Cerealist at Lyallpur 
in this work, A Rice Analyst w*a3 also added 
to the headquarters staff and the entire analytical 
work on rice samples was made over to him. 
For the purpose of keeping a vigUant watch 
on the quality of Agmark eggs put in Delhi 
market, an Egg Grading Demonstrator has also 
been appointed and the number of stale eggs 
put on the market has decreased considerably. 

The exercise of quality control by examination 
of samples at these laboratories naturally involves 
a certain amount of unavoidable expenditure. 
This is partly offset by the sale of AGMARK 
labels to authorised packers. It was, however, 
observed that the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, under which such 
recoveries wxre being made, did not permit the 
levy of any further charges than what the labels, 
etc., were costing to the Department. In order, 
therefore, that a portion, if not the whole, of the 
Inspection cost could he recovered from the 
packers who were the chief beneficiaries from the 
grading scheme, the Act was amended in about 
the middle of 1943 so as to permit recoveries on 
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ths motes of cnir^ (^urposo as well as for arranging 
nn e Tf’ -abUclty with regard to particular 
hS » the early stages, before the 

.2''a particular commodity has passed 
JitwS -taental stage and proved its merit, 
‘f’^^^Sot always been found possible to get the 
or coopeiai^g to agree to contribute in this way. 
pnraary fg being taken, however, to make quality 
cessotsc^rol as tar as possible self-supporting, 
Jin ^Urticularly with regard to commodities mainly 
“ ^produced for export, e.g., sannliemp, or commodi- 
\ic 3 like ghee, the grading of which has now 
become deOnltcly established. The principle 
of recovering a part of the cost of quality control 
has also been extended to the commodities, 
edible oils, fruit products, rice, butter (and 
vanaspati which is not, however, being graded). 


Tiie fairly rapid expansion in the grading of 
ghee from year to year has also committed the 
iDcpartment to ensure that proper arrangements 
are instituted or existing ones stiffened in order 
to provide for an unfailing check on the quality 
of the graded products. Certain new measures 
iiave accordingly been instituted to guard against 
justifiable criticism in this regard, . Firstly, 
rigorous tests have heen introduced for examin- 
ing the purity of ghee and ensming its freedom 
from adulteration. A policy of making the 
chemists at the laboratories of authorised 
packers as government servants so as to ensure 
that they are free from possible influences 
has also been initiated, the experiment being, 
however, confined to the United Provinces and 
Bihar for the present. At a conference of ghee 
packers held on the 21st April 1945, the proposed 
measures have generally been agreed to and the 
conference have further agreed to a proportionate 
increase in the charges levied on graded ghee 
so as to make the scheme self-supporting. 

As a further measure of improving the 
existing quality control arrangements, it w'as 
also decided to divide the areas in which the 
ghee grading centres are located into tliree 
important zones, each zone being placed under 
the charge of an Inspector. Two Inspectors 
have so far been appointed, one with head- 
quarters at Delhi and the other with headquar- 
ters at Patna. A third Inspector will be 
appointed shortly. These Inspectors exercise 
very vigilant control over the quality of Agmark 
ghee in their respective areas, and as a result' 
of the various quality control measures, the 
reputation of the purity of Agmark ghee is 
likely to be enhanced to a considerable extent. 
Owing to the fact that the Kathiawar and 
Baroda States contributed a largo proportion 
to the ghee graded in the country, it was found 
necessary to establish a Subsidiary Laboratory 
in Kathiawar for doing the immediate work 
connected with the analysis of samples. The 
exact place where the Laboratory is to be 
located is under consideration. In 1945 
especially, in view of the growing popularity 
of Agmark products, measures were directed 
particularly in regard to stricter quality control 
and they were enforced in the case' of ghee 
to a great degree. 

Standard Contract Terms. — The Standard 
Contracts terms for wheat and linseed, were 
finally agreed to by the Grain and Oilseeds 
Conference, 1938, and similar terms for ground- 
nuts w’crc settled at an informal Conference held 


at Bombay in January 1939. A fairly satis- 
factory measure of agreement has been obtained 
regarding the adoption of the terms and while 
certain trading associations have started trading 
on this basis, unanimous support was not 
forthcoming, owing partly to the existence of an 
excessive number of small “ futures ** trading 
associations scattered all over the country and 
partly to the opposition of one or tw^o important 
trading institutions and certain influential 
exporting and importing interests. 

With a view to bringing about uniformity 
in the different contract terms for wheat and 
linseed (including the Standard Contract) 
adopted by the trade, an informal Conference 
of the representatives of 3 important trade 
associations of Bombay was convened in 
February 1941, Besides suggesting certain 
I changes in the tolerances and limits of rejection 
I for damaged, slightly damaged and shrivelled 
I grains, the Conference made 2 important recom- 
I mendations, viz., that (1) 25 tons should bo 
1 adopted as an alternative to 600 maunds as the 
minimum unit of transaction, and (2) that the 
Cwfc. should be adopted as an alternative to the 
maund as the unit of quotation. In the case of 
linseed, the Conference further suggested that the 
cleaning charge under “ Jtefraction '* should bo 
lowered. These latter suggestions w'ere cir- 
culated to the trade interests concerned and they 
have been accepted. 

In the case of wheat, it has heen decided to 
amend the Standard Contract for wheat as 
finally agreed to in 1938 and thereby implement 
the above-mentioned recommendations. 

The Standard Groundnut Contract was 
examined at the Bombay Conference, 1941, and 
several minor changes were suggested. These 
were afterwards circulated to the trade Interests 
concerned. As regards Hand Licked Selected 
Groundnuts (kernels and nuts in shell), the 
Contract terms agreed to at a Conference held In 
1940, were further revised and accepted by 2 
leading trade associations of Bombay, Throe 
leading exporters of groundnuts in Madras 
adopted the Standard Groundnut Contract 
from the beginning of 1942 and they have 
reported that the Contract tej-ms have been 
readily accepted both by the sellers and pur- 
chasing agents and that they w’orked very well 
during the period of adoption. The question 
of enforcing the standard contract tenas for 
groundnuts by legislation was examined at a 
conference of groundnut interests convened at 
Bombay in August 1944 under tlic joint auspices 
of the Central Agricultural ^larketlng Depart- 
ment and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
llescarch. The conference agreed upon the 
various terms except in regard to driage and 
methods for estimating it, and recommended 
that the point .be examined by the Oilseeds 
Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kcsearch and till then the driage clause may bo 
omitted. It was also felt that the trade should 
adopt the standard contract terms voluntarily, 
compulsion being introduced only if the trade 
fail to do so. 

Standard Containers. — For most commodities 
the containers used in India are very vari- 
able in size. Owing to tlicir fragile nature 
the contents are subject to anpreUalde damage 
which also varies In extent. To overcome these 
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dlfncultlcs, trials on n commcrrinl scalo wrre 
carried out Jn Madra«^, Tranvancore, licnpal, , 
tljo Punjab. Uio Nortb-Wept Frontier Province, 
Afipam, Jtampur Slate, United I^rovincf^s, etc., 
with boxes of standard patterns for ii?o In tran-lt 
of c;rg8 and fruits. Careful records were kept 
of tho results for comparing the standard and 
the ordinary containers. 

Tn tho Travancorc experiment condticted 
during 1939 and 1910 covering about 3,00.009 
eggs, the loss by damaged and i>rokcn eggs in the 
standard boxes was only 0.52 per cent, a" 
compared with damage and loss tliroiigh pilfer- 
age of 1.77 per cent, in tho ordlnar>" l>a«irctB. 
As a result of the experiments, almost the entire 
exports of eggs from the Stale to other markets | 
like Madras were packed in tlic improved con- 
tainers in 1911. This was facilitated ])y the 
grant of suitable conccpsions in freight rates 
by tho railway companies. In the Pcngal trials 
the total svastage in the standard boxes was 0.5 
per cent, as compared with 2.5 per cent, in the 
case of baskets. Tho experiments conducted j 
by the Hampur State revealed that in 3 out of 4 | 
containers of eggs consigned to l^ainltnl !n i 
August 1041, the contents were absolutely 
undamaged, while in the ease of the fourth, the 
damage was only about 1 per cent. Such 
reductions in the physical loss of produce arc of 
Bmall magnitude, but even a saving of 1 per 
cent, on this score alone would rcprc*^cnt an 
economy of something like Ks. 5i lakhs in the 
cost of distribution of the eggs put on the market. 
These experiments, however, received a set back 
during 1942 owing to transport difficulties 
created by the War. 

Legislation RcgTulating Markets, — The draft 
model bill for the regulation of markets 
circulated by tho Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser in the year 1938 formed the basis for 
necessary legislation in provinces and States. 

< Agricultural Produce Markets Acts arc now in 
force in the Punjab. Korth West Frontier 
Province, Sind, Madras, Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Mysore, Baroda,, Gwalior and Hydera- 
bad and the question is under consideration in 
other Provinces and States where no legislation 
already exists. The Begulatcd Markets are, 
however, mostly in respect of particular com- 
modities w'hich are of local importance. For 
instance in Amraoti in the G.P. the number 
of regulated markets for cotton is significant. 
It rose from 30 in 1942 to 39 in 1945, and tlie 
number of other agricultural markets from 5 in 
1942 to 7 in 1945. In Madras, the Madras 
Commercial crops ilarkets Act, 1933, is in 
operation, and is applicable to cotton markets 
in Tinipur, Adoni and Xandyal, to groundnuts 
at Cuddalore, and to tobacco markets in Guntur 
district and Bezwada taluk. In Sind and the 
Punjab, the regulated markets are in respect 
of cereals and pulses. Among the Indian States, 
Hyderabad and Gwalior occupy premier places, 
the former ha\dng at present 28 regulated, 
markets, and the latter 36. It is, however, 
observed that due to abnormal conditions 
legislation lelaUng to regulated markets is not 
making the desirable progress. It is, however, 
gratifying to note that the necessity for organi- 
sing regulated markets has recently been stressed 
by the Central Food Advisory Council and 
attention of the Provinces and States has been 


drawn to the draft bill propo''rd hy the C^mtral 
Agricultural Markrting Jiepartrnent in 3938 
in tills coiinociion. 

The attempt'^ at ngulaiing ib.c markets were 
fittintrly strrngtlif’nrd and supplemented I^y tho 
pa‘*'5agc on the 2nlh March 1939. by Uu- <>ntral 
Government of the Sbendardi nf WHcht Act, 
1030. Tho Act earn*' into force with effect from 
tlio Ipt July 1(M2 and the Standards of Weights 
Kulcs, 1012 have also been prepared. The 
Btiles will be enforced ns poon a® .«ets of rtandard 
weights are ready for distribution to the Pro- 
vincial and State Governments. 

Broadcnitlng Market Quotations — The 
dbsemlnatfon of reliable and accurate Tn.irket 
Intelllg^mcc is an c-entlal function of the 
marketing department, Tlio point ion of the 
problems of food ndminbtratlon and price 
control w'ould have b<"en facilitated If a properly 
co-ordinated All India Jfarket ^'cw.s Service 
had been In existence from the beginning. 
Unforttmately, due mainly to Jack of funds, tho 
Centra! AgrlcultTira! Marketing Pepartment 
had to rest content with a .skeleton service of 
limited value. Similarly, except In the United 
Provinces, wJjere a fairly comprehcncivc market 
Intelligence service is being run under a special 
marketing st.iff, tlie arrangements in this behalf 
In the various provinces and States are totally 
inadequate. 

The Central Agricultural Marketing Pcp.art- 
ment at pre.^ent broadca'^ts (1) the daily market 
rates of a number of commodities at Hapiir 
market, (2) the daily quotation for a few com- 
modities like rice, giir, raisins and 

almonds at Peshawar and wheat, nee. cotton 
and wool at Karachi and sug.ar at Bombay, 
(3) a weekly market report dealing %rith the 
fluctuations In prices of commodities like 
wheat, rice, oilseed?, pulses and several graded 
articles at '\'arious centres in India. Hurlng 
the year 1943, at the instance of the 
Food Hcp.artment arrangements w*ero 
made to broadcast daily tho market rates 
for coarse grains at a* number of selected 
centres all over India ; hut this broadcast was 
di.'^continucd after a short time. The Deixartment 
is also issuing a monthly review of prices and 
stocks relating to various commodities. 

Publicity for Aginark, — The necessity for 
publicity for any scheme of agricultural improve- 
ment should be obvious. Efforts are accordingly 
being made to keep the public informed of the 
acti\itics of tlie Department tlirough the media 
of newspapers, exhibitions of special posters at 
railway stations and other suitable public places, 
and by putting up demonstrations stalls at the 
various agricultural and industrial exhibitions 
in the provinces and States. In these exhibi- 
tions, public demonstrations are given of the 
technique of grading by exhibiting illustrative 
maps, diagrams and charts relating to the 
production, supplies and prices and hy sale of the 
actual graded commodities. A bri^ pamphlet 
on the ** Story of Agmark has also been 
prepared for distribution to the public. In the 
recent period, publicity of the above sort has 
how'ever been modest as it was not considered 
desirable to increase the demand for Agmark 
products -when it might not be possible to meet 
it due to scarcity conditions. At the same time 
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FRESH FRUIT SQUASHES 

Famous throughout the Empire 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING COMPANIES 


GRAPEFRUIT SQUASH 
LEMON SQUASH 
ORANGE SQUASH 
LEMON BARLEY WATER 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
and the 

famous “OR-LEM ” itself 
combining in one Delici- 
ous Drink the Health- 
giving Properties of Sun 
Ripe Oranges sharpened 
with the Tang of Lemons 
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PLANNING YOUR TRANSPORT? 



Haulage Problems 

shrink 


Haulage Prohlcnis filirink to a niinimiini '^vlien tackled in the modern 
Avay — hy Trailer. This type of vehicle is the ideal solution for nialntnln- 
iiig a steady stream of haulage under various conditions with maximum 
economy of Power. 

TRAILERS in a range of 45 standard types are made hy Taskers of 
Andover who for w’ell over a hundred years have heen associated witli 
Transport on Road and Farmland. 

Taskers produced during the War over 199000 Trailers of which 3,500 
were the famous R.A.F. 3- and 5-*ton low loaders built specially for 
carrying whole aeroplanes. Tlicsc 'svcrc designed and built exclusively 
by Taskers and every one of them %eas produced at Andover. 

The Taskers standard range starts at 3 tons with the 4-wIiccl independent 
type Trailer and carries on up to 25 tons for the big low loading Semi- 
Trailcrs. 

TASKERS 

Agents .* Calcutta: Allan Berrj* & Co., Ltd., 62, ITnzra Road, Ballygungc, Calcutta. 
Lahore: Naraindas & Co., The Mall, Lahore. 

Madras: Simpson & Co., Ltd,, 202/3 Mount Road, Mndra^t. 

Bombay: to he announced 
Colombo: „ ,, 

TASKERS OF ANDOVER (1932) LTD. 
ANDOVER • HANTS • ENGLAND 
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it was found necessarj^' to arrange for special 
publicity if any section of the trade in a parti- 
cular cornmodity wanted it and was prepared to 
contribute towards the cost. The Agricultural 
Produce* (Grading and MaiUing) Act, 1937, has 
therefore been suitably amended to recover such 
cost. 

The question of setting up departmental 
AGjSIAIUv stalls was examined recently and it 
uas considered ncccsary that their estabiishment 
and efiicicnt running would be best facilitated 
only if the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Afarlving) Act, 1937, was suitably amended. 
IToposals for tbc same have accordingly been 
submitted to tlie Go^"t. of India recently. 

Development of Export Markets. — The 
Hoyal Commis'^ion on Agriculture and more 
recently tlie Indian Government Trade Commis- 
sioners abroad have pointed out repeatedly that 
the main obstacle m tlie way of attempts at 
pusiiing Indian agricultural products abroad was 
lack of stnndardibation m the quality and have 
stressed the need for an organised attempt to 
impiove the quality of exported goods. The 
Central Agricultural Marketing Department has | 
from the beginning paid close attention to this : 
'jiroblem. A seheme loi the grading and maiking 
of seedlac exported out of India was initiated in 
1941 and duung the period from July 1941 to 
January 1942, 2 consignments of graded scedlac 
weighing about 2,194 maunds uere sent to the 
United States of America. Though the report 
on the first conrignment was fa% curable, the 
experiment had to be abandoned due to tlie 
abnormal conditions con'^equont on the War. 
A reference has alrcvidy been made to the scheme 
for the grading and marking of sann hemp 
exported from India, This scheme is still in 
its formative stage and it is too soon to judge its 
usefulness. As a result of the Joint efforts of the 
Central AgncuKural Marketing Department 
and the Indian Uo^t^rument Trade Commissioner 
in Alexandria, Indian tobacco has also been 
introduced in tiic Dgjptian maikot and trading 
has been c.mied on on tlie basis of xlgmark 
grades. Tiio Imiian Coxernmont Trade Com- 
missioner pointed out tlie d.uigcr of export of 
low quality tobacco and stressed the need for 
exporting commodity of standard quality only. 
The qucbtjon of export of tobacco to Kgypt is 
recolxing the attcutiou of (loxcrniucnt. Ko 
large scale <ic\clopmcnt in the export of tobacco 
to the I mted Kiugtlom ami tht‘ Middle Past 
markets is, }Kinc\<*r, pos^iPh' during the War 
because ot the im rcasi^l dcmind m India for 
Imli.an tobano to meet Delcm e requirements 
for cigarettes and Ihm.iusi* of tbc limitations 
imposed b\ trau'^port ihtiuuUics It h Imped | 
that the tcnumation of Im^lihlK’s vih rcndci I 
sutli a doM'lopmcnt possible | 

In the recent past, contact was made vith 
the Australian importers of go it ‘-kins thr«>ugh 
the Indian thixcnimcnt Trade (\nmmssioncr in 
Australia and infonuation was obtained witli 
regard to their requirements of quality in Indian 
go it skins. {suudar cmparie*' luuo also been 
addrO'"*cd to the 'J'rnde 1 onmu^^ioncr at Xeu 
, York nutl l.omloii. haiaples of goat hair 
oolbttiHl from diifcrcnt pirts of the countr\ 
Were abo N nf to tiie Jndu (iO\cmment Trade 
('ommisdoncr in Austrafii for being slmnn tO; 
j hinirs in tint count r>. It was louml that) 


uhile the Australian merchants were generally 
satisfied witli Indian goat liair, they would 
require it in a specially dicsscd fonu if they 
Mere to take Indian goat hair on any large sixain 
for commercial use. A specimen of this dressed 
hair as used in Australia uns obtained and shouii 
to the trade interests in India in order to find 
out ulicthcr such dressing could be done as a 
matter of course before "exporting hair from 
India, The trade in India felt that such dressing 
was not possible in the absence of the necessary 
mechanical means and technical knouiedge. 
With great difficulty some more information 
was Secured on the point and it was decided to 
prepare a fairly large sample of such dressed 
hair and send it to Australia for evaluation. 
The sample was under preparation towards the 
close of 1944. SimuUaucouriy, the question 
of drawing tip suitable standards and specifica- 
tions for goat hair has al'^o been taken up. 
Itccenlly ten bales of cleaned and washed wool 
w’cre collected bv the Department from Ajmer 
and Jodhpur and sent to the India Go\ eminent 
Trade Commissioner, Kew’ York, for purpo^^es 
of evaluation by the Incorp<wated Carpet 
Manufacturers’ Association, Kew York. Eurtlicr 
news regarding this conrignment is still awaited. 
The ({uahty ot this w»">ol sent was highly appre- 
ciated by the A'^^ociation. In \iuw oV this 
success a Sfheme for the toinpulsory grading 
of wool under the Agmark with a xiew' to 
dcvelo]ung foreign maikets and for the appoint- 
ment of tile necessary inspettorate staff is under 
considciation. In order to ascertain the xiews 
of the trade in tlie matter a Conferenee of the 
impoitant wool traders in the country was 
convened in .Tanuarv, 1940, and as recom- 
mended by the Conference, an ad hoc wool 
Committee was constituted bv the Government 
of India in order to examine the question. 
The wool Committee is expected to .submit 
its report as enriv as jiossible. Some time 
in 1942 thi> T)e]>artmcnt bad collected cert.Vm 
samples of edible nuts, siuh as groundnuts iu 
sbell, cashew nuts, almonds and at^ricol stones, 
and s^.nt them to the fudiv Go\euimcnt Ti ade 
Commissioner, Canada, in order to find out 
wlK'ther tlure would In* any po^sibi^^y of their 
utilisation in Canada for the preparation of 
cho(olates, etc. Tlu nuts wore sfiown to the 
import eis ami wire a]>proved. A proposal 
to send suuilar sn.m])h s of wool, seed lac, ground- 
nuts ami rksbe\Mnjts, to the India Trade 
Comuus-iomr with a Mew to extdoring it-’ 
I>osMbihtifs of the dMelopimnt of tr.a<ic in 
tliose {(uuiuoditus Is uiuUr consideration, 
sainpb s of \aiions foninioditns hue ncenlly 
been s(iit to the Inquiial Institute. London, for 
exliihition imrposis on tin sugge-tiou of the 
Dirc< tor of t oiuiu< n lal Intelligi m e. 

Apart from the artuitics detailed above, the 
Central Marketing i^taff has to deal with numer- 
ous enquiries ot a gt neral n ilure. The marketing 
statK in ^e\cr.d proMiuis are al«o clo^^fly 
comicctoil with i»ri< e (ontr<jl attultie® and arc 
rcrtuircd to supply useful infornntlon regarding 
the a\ uhtolity of central agricultural com- 
modities In Indu for the use of the Dtftnrc 
j SerMees The Central J!ark«ting ^talT arc 
frcqmutlv cillfd uptm to supj4v Inform ilion 
reg.irding stocks, production, prices, etc. of 
various tommoditns to the Supply and 1 on I 
Departments of tJu' c»o\tnumiit of India 
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Th^ al?o mMctinl nssletancc^ lion on the part ot the trade to follow new 

to t)jc iK'frnce Scrvicr ^i hy arrancriair FUpplics of 1 nirthocls.^ 

vanoo^J fnrMp'tofI- to the TulliTary. V<»r iii?lancc. Karly In lOtTi iho Oovmimonfc of India 
'-fveral tliourand TJuiinnl- (.f Aen:arh and 1 op a MaiUethn: Snh-CoiumUfre of the Vtdlry 

f'Titl^T v.fTfj purr1i:i‘^“d hy the Snpjdy Depart- ! (Vnuiuiftro JS"o, 5 on AjirienUnre, j'ori’^try and 
niontforflK* Defence Sor^iO'’‘^ diirina the last fev/ T'e-hcric:; to examine the entire cjncstion of the 
year?. Oradrd ei:cs in lartrc numbers v, 'ere } improvement of acricnUural marketim: in 
supplied to the Army, Internment camps, * India, the maintenance of slamlarcD of purity 
ho?pj»r.D, etc. ’ land quality, the estahlishmcnt of w'arehoiwcs 

fniul the or?:ani?ation and functions of the 
Tiic above only a brief sketch of the activi- Central and J’rnvineial Markctint: Departments, 
tics of th.e markf-tlnc: Matf. The detailed Tiie Sub -Commit tee have just coiieluded their 
armmits^ piven in the ])ubiished annual reports j ddiherat 'ions and arc suhmittiim their lleport 
.of tii^- Arricultunil Mari:ctinvr Adviser, show that J to the Coverninent. of India, The future policy 
he sfiif^nvj hfl« recorded ste ady procrcs? in spite j with rcirard to auricuitural marketing uiil 
of ff-%tra! <iiiricu!fles sucli as lack of adequate largely depend on tlie recommendations cou- 
funds i\uii p“rr'onneI ami reluctance and hesita- [talncd in this Keport, 


List ol the Central Marlretiiig Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States : — 


*i\^^T-}- 4 aSft?-^«-. 




./-Ssrt^^n.vT 

“iFixl “■ ■ 

(Be„a^ci;. a.ief olT?q~^ I’^roda, 

V/ziaiiagram / 

^ / Tx ^^iht~ — ^Thn ^Hicor ' H.so ir. ♦ 

' „ 5 ~w,« 


iir’ Ar 

'■,^>,?,:*»"SpS„/;'n«o.. 

*•■"■"«'■ '"s:- 


,„Da!)ib„p ~i,‘lV"^^^oi 

o.n.n*"''- *• Trivodi ""“'■’ 

“•®"- (Edln.T'"j 7 f — Jolin A Ara ” 


O-^nd- 

DvderaAarf.!^jj®'‘’'®s Martcf/n^ Offi 

D//opa/L_^frd(ir iiarcha,,^^ 

o»«S.r5- •;; p«i.i. ' ”■«•. 

'”'/S"’"“ * 

Jniliistries * 


otiga 

siHaSlirfeiss-iSs 

^ Of Uor;. , I ^ 

■--■=sss£is%ig|3i; 
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(r) advice rcMinz to improvements in v*orking| 
01 plant. (fJ) advi^'c relating to improvements in 
la'inufp.cturiTji: process ♦ (e) tedmierj control of 
manufactorin" operations, (f) ad\ice re2:arding 
v*or>;in:: cxpf^nscs and enst of.productiorn io) in- 
ve'f 5 :zatiorii into speuinl problems nnd (a) analy- 
tical vork. 

The 5iirar Trade Information Service under 
the control of t!ie Director is run to meet the re- 
rpdrementu of the sucar trade and industry in 
india. 

Uhe s:op- of the v.ork of the Institute was 
1 roucht to the notice of all j^ersons interested in 
thf industry through a booklet entitled 

** run''* 10 ns and .\ctnitics.” In order to estab- 
h^h arid invintaiii contart uitli the suenr facto- 
ri' - and f nahlc thrm to be in toucli research 
vurk earned out at the Iiittitutc and dcvelop- 
ri'iit'* tD.vh'To, arrancrements have been made 
f •*” i'-tiin:: hrh i ^T 2 ^lma^KS on matters of techni- 
tA\ int<rr-t under the title of *' Sucar Xotes/' 
i>f ^ription ami results of various exjKrimcntal 
end rci^mrch vork carried out in tlie Institute are 
b-inc puMl-lnd annually in the publication tn* 
titlfi ‘'Sebntihe JCcports of the Imperial Insti- 
t\i*c fd :^u_:ar Irrhnoif*;!)*.*" 

The Institute trains a* limited number of men 
r \< ry y/ar and pd%Ts them the lii;;:he=t and most 
cornplitc traiiiinc in ihcir respective subjects. 


\ For most courses, a period of factor?- training i 
an essential condition for the grant of diploma c 
certificate. There arc six regular courses c 
training for students desiring to qualify ft 
tedinical posts in sugar fa 9 torics, rt^., Fellowshi 
and Associateship courses in Sugar Technolog 
and in Sugar Fngincering and the Susa 
Engineering Certificate Course the Sugar Boilei 
Certificates Course. Besides, facilitiei are pre 
vided for men already encaged in the industry t 
have the neccssar?' technical training during th 
off-season provided they have the requi<?ite cdi 
cationnl qualifications/ Tlic off-season course 
arc — (a) Chemical Control, (t>) Bactcriolog?', (( 
Tan Boiling, (£1) I’uel and Boiler Control, {i 
Statistical 3Xcthods (for research student's 
{/) Statistics (for sugar students), (< 7 ) Dutch lar 
cunge, (//) Gcrnian language, (j) ^lining Bhr 
operation and control and (j) Sugar storage. 

In order to afford adequate facilities to th 
Sugar Factories in India for selecting propcrl 
qualified staff and at the same time to rcduc 
unemplojunciit amongst the educated technic; 
\^orkers in the sugar industry, the InstUut 
maintains an Einploymcnt Bureau wiiich coiled 
authentic information about the qualification 
and experience of tho-e seeking employment i 
the sugar industry and makes it available fre 
of charge to factories on receipt of enquiries. 


ATXJL CriTITiLXED A2JP IWCUbTlVATTD 15 I5 BACH VROYI^CL, 

'ILc fjirrn in fAr foUon inj ROfjes are the l(iU"^f available. 



Ar* a 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

>’Er AREA. 

Brovmcc-. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Villngc 
Papers. 

1 

0 

8 

4 

^ 5 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajui' r-M' rv.»'ra 

A * ti.i , * , . . • . 

40,Z7S,200 

7,Vi)0,5C0 

i,r.Gi,:!“o 

So.-lSi.SUO 

35,48^,800 

J.sii'ir 

50,373, 

I4,327,gU5 


50,373,:!.12 

41,327,205 

50,373, :::i2 
44,337,205 

1 M'fih ly .* .. .. **j 

i: u’r d and Bcr;ir .. | 

C3.037, 


43 70n.l3J 
G3,0-^T,3n0 

4S,70D,13I 

03,073,540 

Co 

1.01231 
303,717 ! 


1 , 012.201 

30^,717 

1 , 012,201 
30**, 1 1 f 

i 

.li-ri- m 4 •• •• *»: 

* rfv'mtb r I’roviUfi.*. 

8,1 17, OD 


bO.o'M,:*!:! 

8,137.018 

^r»,r)5o,r>n 
8,570,1 n 

llTt*'"! »♦ •• •• 

p.r., .b .. .. •* 

20,532,570 1 

1 01 , 001 , 0»>0 j 


20,5S2,570 
Cl, 001, COO 

20 , 111,021 

C 0 , 2 OO/ifH 

*. »• •• •• 

i 30,10 .,5.V> ^ 

1 07,-58,02q 

' •• 1 

30,103,55'! 

O7,H48,020 

30,1 03, "'-V! 
C8,0f3,u77 

DM 

I 

j 7,600, 5»;o j 

j 512,0 j 1/158 
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CLASSinOATIOK OF AECA IN EACH PROVINOC IX 


Provinces. 

Forests. 

i 

Kot 

available 

for 

cultivation, 

I 

i 

Other 

uncultivated 

land 

i excluding 
current 
tallows. 

j 

Cm rent 
fallows. 

Ket 

area 

actually 

sown. 

Culturable 
! area 

included 
ill “other 
uncultivated 
' land 

excluding 
j current 

1 fallows.**^ 


1 * 

2 i 


4 i 

5. ' 

6 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merawia , . 

46,981 

628,758 

256,270 

249,208 

380.113 

. , 

Assam 

4 , 30(1, {>85 

4,577,400 

18,275,093 

1,901,028 

6,363,994 


Bengal 

4,012,832 

9,601,141 

0,052,987 

6,301,084 

4,b18,(J72 

25,488,300 

862,788 

Bihar 

6,606,998 

6,514,530 

0,808,387 

17,975.000 

, * 

Bombay 

Central Provinces & 

8,306,757 

5,748,487 

880,050 

5,030,804 

28,736,436 

207,301 

Berar 

15,835,074 

4,882,284 

13,905,311 

3,543,745 

24,816,532 

5,191,728 

Coorg 

381,005 

369,474 

16,025 

151,747 

153.923 

. . 

Delhi 

81,762 

63,091 

19,062| 

201,802 

, , 

Jtadras 

North- West Frontier 

13,424,490 

13,980,423 

11,288,133 

0,703,2^2j 

31,003,201 


Province 

352,932 

2,660,010 

2, 884.650! 

441,879! 

2,227.073 

. , 

Orissa 

2.005,076 

6.580,617 

3,269,93S| 

I,7n3,904| 

5.921,786 


Punjab 

1,04.'>,051 

12,820.121 

13,067,675! 

3,83l,s2u| 

27,9.^5,641 

4,232,280 

Sind 

708,707 

12,836,093 

5, 380, .554 

5,947,712| 

5,320,493 


United Provinces . . 

1 

9,281,045 

9,815,202] 

9,831,440! 

2,95.5,1451 

30,160,785 

*• 

Total .J 

i 68,365,532 

91,O92,90sl 

i 92,229,501 

47,149,3951 

2i3,2s9,282l 

i 10,497,103 


♦ Figures given in tliis column represent areas dejtnitehj knoM’n to be cult in able. 


Abba under Irrigation in 1941-42 in each Pbovinoe* 



AREA Irrigated. 

Provinces. 

By Canals. 

By 1 

Tanks. ! 

By 1 

Wells. 

By Other 

Tot al Area 

i 

Govern- 

ment. 

1 Private. 

Sou I CCS 

iirigAatcd, 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Ajmer- Ate rwara . . 



28,814 

91,347 

85 

12{k24r» 

Assam 

228 

3{J7.217 

1,170 

:U 

109,:>71 

718.250 

Bengal 

214,471 

237,004 

885,090 

44,267 

4^3,125 

1,801,557 

Bihar 

697.2 IS 

St>7.231 

1,3''0,827 

634, <n8 

1,731,125 

5,:5ii),i:i‘' 

Bombay 

303,734 

55,873 

113,609 

G73,t)79 

21,014 

3,167,309 

Central Proxiacis A' 







Berar 

(n) 

l,2o9,970 

(u) 

181,083 

84,324 

1,519,'>'': 

Coorg 

3,304 


1.442 


• 4 

4,740 

Delhi 

43,983 

, , 

2,714 

35,127 


81 

Madras 

3,981,415 

136.445 

3,0S0,7t)6 

1,511,284 

25 V, 1 83 


Xorth-W cst Fi out icj 






Province , . i 

426,942 

384,909 

l,9‘t4 

77,825 

05,029 

9'.fl,7:.9 

Oris'^a • . . 1 

345.52S 

55.^19 

257,180 

ih) 

T21.UI 1 

i,;!si,cc' 

Punjab 

11,638,987 

452,158 

47,815 

4,618,110 

! 1 '»7,C75 

10,91 1,7 r> 

Sind ,, 

1 4.323,801 1 

*> ".‘ja 


32,4 77 

901/<92 j 

.".,:,9(l.49‘l 

United ITovinccs ] * 

4,111,491 

27, *850 

6,106 

6,283,488 1 

1 i,9..2,32G 1 

12,'>91,"Cf 

Total 

26,151,225 

3,781,135 j 

<>,808,12/ 1 

14,1.^2,799 1 

C,!:-97,!i0 1 50,75(',4<>'< 


(a) Jnclndeil un<br “ J»ri\ate canal'/* 

(b) luclucled uikUt “Tanks'*. 
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AVXK TI^^>En InrJGATIOK 15 19il-42 IK EACE PKOVIKCE. 




CROPS Irrigated^ 

Provinces. 


Pvicc. 

'Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 
or cholum 
(preat 
ralllel) 

Bajri or 
Curahu 
(spiked 
miUct) 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajirsrr-Mcrvrnra •• 

.. 

E 


32,174 

2,250 

2,511 

A^virn 

.. 

000,020 


•• 


•• 

Pcn^rnl 

.. 

l,70S‘">r>2 

12,104 

2,523 

.3,425 

334 

r/ihar 


3,00'>,101 

378,000 

228,913 

0 

0 

1,000 

liurnirny 


2(t7,52l 

157, 3S7 

8,GS0 

280,002 

09,515 

Otilral Provinces A Perar 


50,030 

1 

1,100 

403 

V ' 

Coir'.: 

.. 

4,74C 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

IMhi 


8 

1 

30,50* 

0,37 1 

4,412 

3,530 

7.ridr.i^ 

.. 

7/»-i7,000 

3,044 

14 

303,570 

301,031 

NortU*\Vt-l Frontier Province .. 

2o,:.2 \ 

30><,8r/3 

03,534 

21,318 

0,327 


.. 

1 , 22 : 5,011 

2,827 





.. 

, 75r»,:>f»0 

f 

5,813,2^^1 

215,072 

210,573 

055,350 

?ia 1 

» « * - 

1 

1,277,-00 

1,101,503 

3 2,81 R 

ITl.CSO 

772,170 

tJv.itri Previn*' 

.. 

021,200 

4,7<;2,071 

2,110,100 

1 20,230 

81,007 


Total • 

{ 

! 

1 

12,701,313 

3,151.010 

1,531,100 



• Includes arc:i at both barvwte. 
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AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1941-42 IN BAOH PROYINOE. 

Provinces, 

Crops Irrigated ♦ 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

•and 

pulses. 

Sugarcan 

Other 
e food 
crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-fooc 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

AjmeT-Merwara 

31,475 

21,040 

•* 

3,472 

20,921 

3,715 

127,954 

Assam 

•• 

1,303 

•• 

12,279 

•• 

14,048 

718,250 

Bengal 

0,140 

54,274 

29,116 

89,308 

1,000 

10,988 

1,917,854 

Bihar 

164,205 

1,074,054 

142,424 

231,439 

1,765 

97,570 

5,333,739 

Bombay 

22,351 

83,867 

111,974 

168,280 

37,259 

163,810 

1,317,024 

Central Provinces and 








Berar 

141 

13,401 

29,137 

108,019 

203 

4,831 

1,519,983 

Coorg .. 











• * 

• * 

• • 

•• 

4,746 

Delhi 

474 

9,713 

2,040 

7,418 

1,107 

10,178 

81,824 

Madras 

13,591 

1,109,216 

103,416 

309,110 

321,320 

460,000 

11,001,930 

North-West Frontier 





1 



Province , . , j 

267,215 

34,157 

84,844 

41,089 

! 12,518 

144,449 

1,077,858 

Orissa 

1,288 

71,340 

24,237 

48,910 

392 

10,848 

1,383,753 

Punjab , . , ^ 

599,164 

1,420,035 

382,145 

' 348,123 i 

2,634,433 4 

040,528 

17,205,210 

Sind 

2,806 

701,369 

8,778 

65,711 

938,365 

457,289 1 

0,003,040 

United Provinces 

322,926 • 

2,733,618 ] 

1. 

MSS.OSS 

432,696 

295,081 , 

590,011 1 

3,603,013 

Total . . 1 

.431,839 j- 

* Inciud 

,328,047 2, 

tes area irr' 

101,199 |i,l 

iprnfo/l 0 + \ 

365,854 14,2 

65,060^ 6,( 

)20,S77 01 

,207,078 
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AKEA tTNDEB DIFJEKEHT OEOPS OnWlVATED IN 194142 IN EACH EEOVINCE. 






OIP'BBEDS. 




TrovinceB. 



1 Eapo 

Ground - 
* nut. 

[ 

Cocoa nut 


Otiier 

Total 

Linseed. 



Castor. 

on- 

Bceds. 

Oil- 

seed?. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acxcb, 

Acres. 

AJmor-Mer- 








11,254 

warn 

130 

11 , 01 s 

100 

• . 

* * 

. , 

• % 


7,201 : 

23,633 

375,828 

•• 


7,772 

• • 

414,434 


150,100 

178,500 

741,200 

3,300 

12,700 


29,300 ' 

1,124,200 

Bihar 

543,000 

116.000 

485,800 

. . 


i 85,400 

289,400 

3,470,200 


114,092 

152,408 

12,511 

1,309,010 ; 

28,547 

37,038 

023,582 

2,270,288 

Central Fro- 
vincea and 



01,132 






Berar 

000,105 

501,465 

193,304 


27,043 

290,470 

2,010,200 

Coorg 

•• 

5 



•• , 

•• 

•• i 

5 

Delhi 

10 

10 

11,107 

• • 



77 1 

11,204 

Madras 

2,420 

093,070 

1,052 

2,784,441 

590,147 

243,054 

58,342 

i 

4,380,032 

Koxth-Wost i 
Frontier 

Province . . 

20 

4,C3G 

110,202 

, , 

! . * 


78S 

1 121,700 

Orissa 

0,170 

, 98,330 

26,410 

17,450 

1 28,425 

18,241 

82.152 

280,103 

Punjab 

32,200 

98,074 

11 , 022,990 

42,281 

250 

2,251 

1,108.724 

Sind 

438 

6,735 

1 100,973 

5 

'20 

3,150 

52,031 

220,370 

United Pro- 





Vinces 

170,209 

310,197 

281,201 

1 

114,754 


11,864 

30,035 

050,410 

Total 

2,014,772 

2,200,081 

3,303,292 

i 

4,405,241 

005,848 

380,027 

1,170,428 

11,500,280 


Provlnoos, 

Condi- 

ments 

and 

spices. 

SUQAE. 

FinUBB. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

OtherB* 

Cotton. 

Juto. 

others. 

Total 

Bbrca. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcrCB. 

AcrcQ. 


Ajmer-SIorwara 


2,079 

318 


28,102 


30 


Assam 


* , 

44,694 

. • 

37,802 

301,471 


312,273 

Bengal 

• • 

170,100 

313,900 

07,300 

S0,8{)0 

1,532,855 

52,200 

l,r»6ri,855 

Bihar . . 

.. 

70,000 

383,900 


41,100 

242,000 

10,500 

291,200 

Bombay 


218,620 

113,401 

1,099 

4,037,581 


76,738 

■1,110,319 

Central Provinces and 








Borax 


125,271 ' 

32,181 


3,801,523 


137,007 

3,9 n, 500 

Coorg • . 

•• 

0,749 

4 

•• 

•> 

.. 

.. 

• • 

Delhi 


1,388 

2,050 


1,320 

1 _ ' i 

341 

1,667 

Madras 


036,595 

109,527 

S8,3G0 

2,540,990 


2tJ.>,135 

2,790,131 

North-lVest Frontier 








Province . % 

* « 

r»,S85 

84,982 


15,399 


1,294 

16.693 

OrlESa . • 


17,455 

32,693 

230 

8,510 

25*699 

0,959 

43,,7CS 

Punjab 

» • 

55,992 

457,086 


2,801,082 


15,473 

2,8 JG, 555 

Sind . - 


3,S44 

' 8,778 

*223 

938,;!05 


! 325 

938,090 

United Provinces 

- 

133,44 5 

1,755,178 

•• 

428,020 

r.'cnr, 

2,50,139 

C8i,:;9! 

Total 

•• 

1,457,023 

3,839,202 

157,212 

14,704,296 

2,1x0,000 

851,201 

17,710,2 57 


• Area under £usar*yjcldlng plants other than sugarcane. 
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The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country’s 
Its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji In the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small, the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun- burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs In a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficlenc 5 % The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
xmcommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year! 
of extreme drouglit. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year In which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it Is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the i^recariou'^ area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry yearnnd one 
In ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems in some parts 
of India iiave been const me ted. In the arid 
tracts wliere t!ic ninuial rainfall is less than 15'*', 
no cultivation is normally possible without 
irrigation. 

Government Works. — ^The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent tlironghout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
‘which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically* every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases this is provided by nature without man’s 
nsdstance. In Xortljcrn India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in ^ladras, where the 


, cold weather rains are even heavier than 
j those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
I non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilisation during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
xvhich the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to , the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
releasing water from a work of the latter type, 
a sxipply can he maintained long after tlic river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise he dry and useless. 

Irrigation from wtIIs has been practiced in 
India from times immemorial. In recent years, 
how^ever, Government has installed in some 
places electrically driven tube w'clis for the 
supply of irrigation winter to cultivators. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all Irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes. 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from w’hich the funds for the 
construction of Government works were pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, wdic- 
thor major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classifled under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital w^orks. The main criterion to bo satis- 
fied before a work could be classed as productive 
was that It should, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce snfllcient 
reveniio to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Jlost of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. In recent years, the 
criterion mentioned above has been the subject, 
of much criticism ns it ignored the indirect 
benefits from irrigation projects. At the 
recommendation of tlie Central Board of IrriL'a- 
tion ditferont Governments in India have this 
matter under their active consideration. 

Unproductive w’orks are (- 011*^1 met c.2 primarily 
with a view' to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of tlie poipnla- 
tion in times of famine. They are flimnccd 
from the current revenues of India, genenilly 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
Insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work l>eing sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (basctl uf>on such factors 
as the proliable cost of famine relief, the t^Dpnla- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area wliich mu<t be p'rotc’cted 
in order to tide over a jjcriod of severe drought) 
with the cost of ’^uch protection. 

Xearly one-eighth of the whole area Irrigated 
In India from Government works is cfTected 
by minor works for which no capital arromit 
Is kept. 
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Irrigation Charges. 


Growth of Irrifjation. — There hafl. during 
the last sixty yearn, been a steady growth In the 
area irrigated by Govemment irrigation worhB, 
From JOJ million acres in 1878-70 the area 
annually jrrigafed in JlriM^h India ro-c io 19^ 
Jiiilifon acres at ilie hrguudng of flic century and 
to almost ‘iO million acres in 1015, 

The main incrcapc has been in the class ol 
productive works, which irrigated million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,750,200 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1011-42 the areas 
Irrigated by iiroductivc and unproduetivo 
works amounted to 21.38 and 5.10 million 
lUTca respectively. 

Tlic area irrigated in 1011-42 was the largest 
in fho Punjab in which province 12.78 million 
acres were irrigated during the year, excluding 
urea irrigated tlirongh cliannels whicli iio in 
the Indian states. The Madras presidency came 
next, with an area of 7.71 million acres, follow'- 
cd by the United Provinces with an area of 5.09 
milHon acres. 

Capital and Hevenue- — The total capital out- 
lay, direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1041-42 to Its. 1 5,530 lakhs. TIic gross revenue 
for the year was Jls. 1,036 lakhs and the 
working expenses 481 lakhs; the net return on i 
the cajiltal being, therefore, 7.44 per cent. ! 

Ulie return on capital invested in productive 
irrigation works was liighest in N.-\V.P.P, 
W'hcrc 1hc yield w\as 12*20 per cent. The 
return W'as 8*44 ptT cent in the Punjab, 8*04 
per cent in Pombay, 7* Of) per cent in U.P. 
nnd 2*07 ])er eent. in Madras. 

Charges for Water. — ^The charges for 
water arc levied in different wmys in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinao^ land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOtlis of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue arc assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may, 
liowevcr, bo regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rjxtc is charged per acre according to the 
crop growm. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by ‘Miff*, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his flold. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the winter used, Ijut these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of "Ko crops, no charge*' 
which is now followed ns far as possible in canal 
adndniBtTation, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area nnd quality of his crop 

The rates charged vary considcTably with the 
crop grown, and arc different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 


Its. 6 to Ps. 12-4-0 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Tin. 4-4-0 to Rs. 7-i2-0^per .acre for rice, from 
3ls. 3 -h-O to lU, 5-H-O per acre for wiicat, from 
Jls. 4 -8*0 to Its. 6-8-0 per aero for cotton and from 
Jls. 2-f to Us. 1-8*0 per acre for millets and juilses. 
PracticnJly Bi)eak}ng, Govenimont guarantees 
sufllcicnt water for the crop and gives it as 
available. Tf the crop fails lo mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, eltbcr the whole or 
I part of the Irrigation assessment is remitted. 

1 A 8omcwh.it different system, the long lease 
Bystem, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
I Central JTovlncci, under which the cultivators 
I pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall Is fairly high, it is always a 
question whetiicr irrigation will be neccHsary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rafo, tliey arc apt to bold off until water nccomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then tisually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they hccome entitled to wafer when 
required; consequently , there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, .and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliTOughoufc the BeasoD. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very Bmall proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator Fccures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Board of Irrigation and Bureau 
of Information. — Set up in 1027 with the 
main object of pro\i(ling sub-rommittccs to' 
advise on teehnical questions, the Central 
Jloard of Irrigation, eonsKting of the Chief 
Engineers for Irrigation of the Provinces, 

' cx'pandcd its activities in 1031 to co-ordin.atc 
^ research .and maintain a Bureau of Information. 

A new’ departure, instituted in 1042, w^as the 
inclusion of a limited number of Cliief Engineers 
of Indian States by invitation as Board Members. 
The first two States to be represented were 
Bahawalimr and jMj^sore. Hyderabad lias 
recently Bccurcd representation. In 1045, tlie 
constitution of the Board has been amended 
fnrtbcT to permit the Cldcf Engineer, Hjalro- 
elcctric, of xwovinecs and Engineers dealing with 
matt(*rs concerning Indian ^Ya1e^Avays employed 
by the Government of India to be members of 
the Board. Tlioiigh politically separate from 
India, Ceylon and Burma also send memberB to 
the Board. 

A large number of Indian States and other 
authorities subscribe to the Bureau of Infonna- 
I tion of the Board. 

The Pcscarch Committee and the Board 
meet every year, and the technical papers 
eontributed and the discussion thereon arc 
publislied in the Annual Boports (Technical) of 
the J3oard. The Board also publishes other 
technical literature on siicfific subjects including 
q\iartcrly journal and monthly Abstracts. 

A comprehensive library is maintained, 
literature on irrigation, hydro-electric engineer- 
ing, river control and allied subjects being 
eollected from all parts of the w'orld and 
indexed in detail for the supply of information 
to the irrigation departments. Provincial 
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Ooverniucuts and Indian States contribute to 
the cost of the Piurcau in return for the informa- 
tion bcrviee offered. 

Central VVaterways, Irrigation aud Naviga- 
tion Commission. — Set up in 1945 by tlio 
Government of India nith tiic object of creating 
a central fact-finding, planning and co-ordinating 
organisation for rendering advice to the Central, 
Provincial and State Governments in regard to 
Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation problems 
throughout the country, the Goiuiuission consists 
of a Chairman and two full time and two part 
time members, and technical and administrative 
stair to carry out these functions. 

In exercise of the above responsibility, it is the 
function of the Commission to make investi- 
gations in regard to the control of water and 
waterways, to prepare projects, organise and 
co-ordinate the procurement and publication of 
statistical information relating to waterways, 
to advise the Government of India and Crown 
Itcprcscntative on disputes between Provinces 
and/or States as to water liglits, to mitiate and 
devise schemes for training of Indian Kngineers 
in the specialised Helds of Waterways Irrigation 
and Navigation, and to advise the Central Govt, 
and the Crown Representative in regard to the 
settlement of priorities as between various flood 
control, irrigation and navigation projects. 

Indian Waterways Experiment System.- — The 
year 1937-38, the Government of India, at the 
^ instance of the Central Board of Irrigation, took 
over from the Government of Bombay their 
Irrigation and nydro-djuiamic Research Station 
at Khadakvasla near Poona. This Station 
deals largely with hydro- djmamic problems of 


all-India importance, such ns the behaviour 
of rivers, the protection of bridges and tlie like. 
The authorities mainly interested in hydro- 
dynamic research are the Govcrniucut of India, 
who administer small irrigation schemes in 
Baluchistan and Raj pu tana, and have largo 
railway interests, and the Provincial Govern- 
ments with large irrigation projects in operation. 

The Station was originally being maintained 
by the Government of Bombay from Provincial 
revenues azid in 1934-35, tJio cost of runuiug 
it was roughly 1.02 lakhs. With the separation 
of Sind from Bombay, the irrigated area in tlio 
Presidency proper was reduced to about 400,000 
acres and the Provincial Government did not 
feel justifled in keeping up from their own 
revenues, a research station, the T-csulls of 
which would he applied mainly elsewhere. 
Tliey, therefore, asked the Govcrniucut of India 
to take it over with clfoct from April 1, 1937 
wlicu otherwise tljcj^ Ijroposcd to close it down. 
The Government of India decided to maintain 
the Station from Central funds for the years 
1937-38 and 1938-39 and in tlic incantirao to 
consider the question of its future. Subse- 
quently they decided to continue to maintain 
the Station for a furtlier period of flvo years. 

Pinally, in 1944, the (iovemmont of India 
put tills station on a peiinancnt basis and 
changed its name into “ Indian Waterways 
Experiment Station.’* 

In addition to the Central Station, six pro- 
vinces maintain Irrigation lloscareh Organiza- 
tions. viz. the Punjab, United Provinces, Sind, 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras. Two Indian 
Sales, viz, Mysore and Hyderabad, also maiuUiii 
Rcbcaich Stations 


The results obtained in each province are given in the table below 


Provinces, 

Average area irrjgatct 
in tnennium 
1930-39. 

Acres. 

^ Area irrigated In 

19 41-12. 

Acres. 

Madras 

7,390,100 

7,715,000 

Bombay 

400,200 

530,000 

Bengal 

171,800 

245,000 

United Provinces 

4,700,200 

5,987,000 

Punjab 

12,195,v^00 

12,770,000 

Bihar . . 

079,500 

718,000 

C. P. (excluding Bciar) 

j 319,100 

1 

010,001) 

N. W. P. P 

400,500 

513,000 

Orissa . . 

300,100 

♦3.54,000 

Sind 

4,002,900 

5,255,000 

RajpuUana 

20,300 


Baluchistan 

104,700 

142,000 

Totd 

3i,r»4^,r>oo 

Ol.^SJ.OOO 


•Average for 1939-42, **rigure5 not available. 
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Irrigation — Non-capital Works. 


Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, tlic following table compares the 
average aicu irrigated by such works during the triciiniuni 1930-39 with ilic area irrigated 
during the year 1911-12 : — 


Provinces. 


Average area Irrigated Area irrigated in 
In triennidra 193C-39, 1911-12. 


Madras 

Bombay . , . , 

Bengal *• .. •• .. •• 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

-lV. W. P. P 

Sind 

Baluchistan 

Total 


4,070,000 

4,130,700 

7,100 

7,800 

100,800 

147,700 

4,300,400 

4,362,100 

11,370,300 

11,989,700 

571,000 

47.5,100 

207,700 

218,000 

4,558,700 

4,566,100 

83,500 

! 122,900 

25,350,500 

1 26,020,100 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested In them was, at the end of 
1941-42, 113.10,305 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Ks. 1>0{;0 lakhs giving a return 
10.3 x^cr cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
1918-19 and 9^ per cent, in 1919-20 and 7*08% 
In. 1937-38. In considering these figures it must 
bo remembered that the capital invested Includes 
the expenditure upon several Avorks which have 
only lately como into operation and others which 


were under construction, which classes at present 
contribute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation arc credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 


Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas Irrigated in the 
various provinces during the various periods were as below : — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1936-39. 

Acres. 

Area irrigated in 
1941-42. 

Acres. 

Madras 



284,200 

370,600 

Bombay 



294,400 

320,400 

Bengal 



45,200 

05,800 

United i)rovincc*s 



389,000 

1,619,300 

Punjab 



783,700 

788,900 

Bihar . . 



107,800 

117,000 

Central Provinces (excluding Bcrar) 



i 289,500 

605,000 

North-West Frontier Province 



258,700 

294,700 

Orissa . . . . 



272,000 

353,300 

Sind . . 



115,500 

698,300 

Rajputana 



20,300 

j ' ♦♦ 

Baluchistan , . 

•• 


21,200 

19,300 

Total 

. . 

2,882,100 

5,218,6(50 


Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below^i — 


Provinces. 


Madras . . 

Bombay . . . . . , • . 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . . . 

Punjab . , 

Bihar 

Central Provinces (excluding Bcrar) 
Orissa 

Sind 


Total 


Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1930-39. 

Average area 
irrigated in 
1941-42. 

3,035,900 

3,207,400 

164,700 

207,500 

25,800 

31,800 

10,300 

6,500 

35,700 

29,600 

700 

** 

29,500 

44,900 

94,500 

** 

18,700 

20,600 

3.415,800 

3,547.300 


*♦ Figures not available. 
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' Irrigated Acreage. — comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1041-42 by 
means of Government irrigation systemB with the total area under cultivation in the several 


provinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 

r 

Area sown 
in 1941-42. 

Acres, 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works, 

• Acres, 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
area sown. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1041-42. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

iladras 

36,419,000 

7,714,700 

21.18 


3,300 

Bombay , , 

28,023,700 

535,700 

1,91 


599-23 

Sind ■ ' 

0,003,000 

5,285,000 

88.0 

2,842 

** 

Bengal . . . . • . ! 

31,055,100 

245,300 

0.79 

B2S-7 

240-87 

United Provinces . . . 

35,544,700 

15,980,000 

10.84 

® 3,048 

4,175 

Punjab 

32,299,200 

112,778,600 

39.56 

3,978 


Bihar 

17,975,000 

718,400 

4.0 

356 

628 

C. P 

19,897,000 

009,900 

3.07 

052 

281 

Orissa 

2,980,000 

354,000 

8.43 

328-25 

1.50.7 

N. W. F. Province 

2,687,000 

512,700 

19.08 

310 

309 

Baluchistan 

467,900 

19,300 

4.11 

30-25 

3-57 

Total 

213,360,000 


10.28 

15,200-90 

9,r)09..37 


** Figures not available. 

t Kxclndo 32,100 acres in Indian States irrigated by U. P. Irrigation ^YO^k3. 

@ Includes Bs. 373 lakhs on ITydro-elcctric work. 

$ In addition 803,807 acres were irrigated on the Indian State Channels of the Western 
Jamna Canal, the Sirhiud Canal and the Gheggar Canal. 


New Works.— The tNVo major works of 
Importance recently completed are the Emerson 
I^nrragc in the Punjab and Ganges- Tube well 
scheme in the Gmted Provinces. 

Emerson Barrage and Haveli Canals. — 

This project, which was completed in September 
1939, consisted of building a barrage below the 
junction of the Chenab and the Jhelum, so as 
to utilize the winter inftltration and summer 
waters of the combined river to give controlled 
and better perennial irrigation of the Sidhuai 
canals off-taking from the Bavi and non- 
perennial controlled irrigation to the inundation 
canals taking out of the Chenab and also to 
irrigate sonic new areas. The canals arc 
designed to provide a f^rohahle perennial irriga- 
tion of 513,314 acres in a gross area of 091,278 
acres and a probable non-perennial irrigation of 
452,000 acres in a gross area of 862,549 acres. 


The total expenditure on the works up to the 
end of 1042-43 was 3*78 crores, 

Ganges State Tubcwcll Schemes. — Tliis 
I enterprise has enabled the groumlwatcr reservoir 
underlying the plains of the Western United 
i Provinces at a depth varying from 15' to 45' 
ito be utilized for a widespread system of irrlga- 
ition. The primary object of the tubcwoll 
system is to provide irrigation facilities In the 
cultivable tracts of those districts traversed 
by the Ganges liydro-elcctrlc grid which could 
not be commanded by canals owing to the 
limitations of river water. Tlio total number 
of state tube wells running at the end of tiio 
year 1940-1941 was 1555, and the total area 
irrigated was 070,400 acres. TJjo total capital 
outlay on the State Tubcwcll Schemo to end of 
1941-42 was 1*09 crorcs and on the hydro- 
electric grid 3*73 crorcs. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


Some of the important post-war Biver 
Development Schemes of the various Provinces 
arc : — 

Bengal: Improvement of Four National 
Waterways of The Province. — The scheme 
.aims at maintaining a navigable route tbrougb- 
out tbe year at all stages of the tide for steamers 
and boats plying on 

(a) the Hooglily and otber rivers including the 
Sunderbaus* steamer route, 

(5) the Lower Kumar and Bll Boutc, 

(e) the Brahmaputra in Bengal, and 
((f) the Ganges in Bengal from Western end to 
the contlucnce of the ileglma. 


It is estimated to cost Bs. 2,70,00,000. Linked 
with tills is another srliemo for imi>rovcmcnt of 
sixteen Provincial Waterways. 

Dnmodar Flood Control Scheme. — Dains 
are proposed to be constructed at several sites on 
the Damodar river and its tributaries. The n*- 
FUlting reservoirs will serve the purpose of Hood 
detention and also for storing watf’r for 
during the dry season. Part of the Hood water 
and tiic whole of the effective storage water arc 
proposed to be utIU«cd for generating lyowt^r. 
The increased dry weather djcclinrge is proj>o-C(l 
to be used for extending Irrigation in the luwtr 
reaches of the river. Xlic uill cost 

Bs. 55 crorcs. 












I The meteorology of India Uho that of other 
Icountries is largely a result of its geographical 
(position. The great land area of Asia to the 
; northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
/ the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
j determining factors in settling its principal 
• meteorological features. When the l^ortb* 
ern Hemisi>herc is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and wc have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-lieated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the, course of its long 
passage over the wide exparise of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged w'lth rain and at another 
liersistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the charaoteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease In tho pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. 'Ihesc tine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
BO that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern ' 
halt of the Peninsula, and by the end of the' 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — ^Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
, the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 1 
the north-cast Trades and a gradually extend- ' 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season ' 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian I 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these’ 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz A the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
•October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on t© the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
t.c., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 16*46 Inches the total 
rainfall for the three months ^October to De- 
cember amount to 31*78 Inches. The other 


region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 

, February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
an^ In some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these stonns) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5*75 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*65 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains’* 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
Che grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 


Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan; in April max. tem- 
peratures varying between 100° and 105° and 
in May between 105° and 110°, prevail over the 
greater part of the interior of the country wdiile 
in June the highest mean maximum temperatures, 
exceeding 110°, occur in the Indus Valley near 
Jacobabad. Temperatures exceeding 120° have 
been recorded over a wide area including Sind, 
Bajputana, the West and South Punjab and the 
west of the United Provinces, but the highest 
temperature hitherto recorded is 127° registered 
at Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
I become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
I large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
In the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive being 
known as ** Nor’westers’* in Bengal, 
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Nvind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a I debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Cliota Nagpur to Orissa, where one or 
the other current of the monsoon prevails. In 
this area the rainfall is conditioned by the 
f;torms from the Bay of Bengal which exhibit 
a marked tendency to advance along this 
track and to give it heavy falls of occasional 
rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west const, the amount diininislies east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 


Burma ; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India including Burma is : — 


May 

.. 3-1 

inches 

June 

.. 7-9 

>1 

July 

.. 11*2 

jt 

August 

.. 10*3 

>» 

September 

.. 7*0 

»• 

October . , 

.. 3-3 

ft 


Cyclonic storms are an almost invariable 
feature of the monsoon period. In the Arabian 
Sea they ordinarily form at the commencement 
and end of the season, viz,^ Jlay and November, 
but in the Bay they form a constant! 5^ recurring 
feature of the monsoon season. 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department. — The India 
Jleteorological Department was instituted in 
1875, to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. Tlie various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties. Some of the peace 
time functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

(а) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the collection of 
meteorological data from ships. 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records of 
meteorological data and the publication of clima- 
tologicjil statistics. These were -originally under- 
taken in order to furnish data f of the investiga- 
tion of the relation between weather and disease. 

(<7) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
In India. 

(c) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
Btorms and the forecasting of monsoon and winter 
rainfall. 

(/) The study of agricultiual meteorologj^ 
i.c., the study of the meteorology of soil air and 
the air layers near the ground with particular 
reference to the growth of plants and crop 
production. 

{g) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(/t) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall and frost (cold wave) maiiMy to 
Government officials (c.5?., canal and railway 
engineers, Collectors, Directors of Agriculture, 
etc.) and through the newspapers to the public 
in general. 


(i) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geopliysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(j) Technical supervision of rainfall regis- 
tration carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities, 

(I’) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons, and regular compilation of 
statistics of upper air data. 

In addition to these meteorological duties the 
India Meteorological Department was from time 
to time made responsible for or undertook various 
other important duties, such as — 

(Z) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Boyal Indian 
Navy. 

(m) Observations and researches on terrestrial 
magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona. 

(n) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(0) Maintenance of sciamological instruments 
at various centres. 

(p) Issue of weather forecasts to Civil 
A\’iators. 

(9) The issue of weather bulletins to farmers 
broadcast by the Provincial Broadcasting 
stations. 

(/•) Broadcast of collected Meteorological 
data from Indian stations daily for the benefit 
of Meteorological organisations of neighbouring 
Countries. 
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MONSOON 

Chief Featufes. — The Arabian Sea branch 
of the monsoon arrived at the nsual time. 
While the Arabian Sea branch ^Yas generally 
strong and often vigorous, the Bay branch was 
less active and the monsoon depressions during 
July and August were fewer than usual. Consc- 
(luently the rainfall in southwest Bengal, Orissa * 
and Bihar was in defect during these two months. 
In the beginning of August heavy rain fell 
in and near the Bhutan hills causing floods in 
Bihar and north Bengal. 

As in the previous year, very heavy rainfall 
occurred in Gujarat in the third week of Septem- 
ber, resulting in the flooding of the Tapti, loss 
of crops and property and serious dislocation of 
railway traffic and communications. 

The Arabian Sea monsoon burst on the south 
Malabar coast on the 5th June causing heavy 
rain. A second pulse .of the advancing monsoon 
gave rise to a depression off the Kanara coast 
on the 9th which, although it became unimpor- 
tant within two day^, caused some heavy rain 
on the west coast. With the disappearance 
of the depression, the monsoon advanced slowly 
northwards but up to the 14th its activity was 
mainly confined to the coast south of Surat. 
An extension into Gujarat during the next two 
days resulted in widespread and locally heavy 
rain there. 

Xn the first two weeks of June thunderstorms 
occurred in Assam and Bengal, and the Bay 
monsoon advanced feebly into east Bengal only 
by the middle of June. Under the influence 
of a ‘ low * which formed over Chota Nagpur 
on the ICth June, the Bay current extended 
westwards along the foot of the Himalayas and 
simultaneously the Arabian Sea branch extended 
into the Deccan and the central parts of the 
country. Bor the next ten days both the 
branches remained active, and widespread 
rain fell on the west coast, in the north of the 
Peninsula, the central parts of the country and 
north-east India. The Bay branch was tem- 
porarily drawn up to the^ Punjab and gave 
widespread rain there on the 17th and 18th. 

The rainfall for the remaining days of the 
' month was mainly controlled by a depression 
which appeared over Chota Nagpur on the 
27th, and travelling westwards lay over Kajt 
putana at the end of the month. It caused 
widespread and locally heavy rain in the central 
l)arts of the country, Raj putana and Gujarat. 

Widespread and locally heavy rain fell in 
Sind, Gujarat as well as on the west coast on 
ilie first two days of July as the last month’s 
depres'^ion over Raj putana merged with the 
seasonal ‘ low ’ over Baluchistan. The rainfall 
for the next four days was mainly determined 
by the movement of cyclonic storm which 
developed over the head of the Bay of Bengal 
and passing westnorth-westwards through 
Central India and the north Central Provinces, 
turned north-westwards and finally broke up 
on the Punjab-Ivumaon hills on the Gth. Rain- 
fall was widespread and locally heavy along and 
near its track. A second depression which 
formed over the head of the Bay on the 7th 
and moved inland as a low pressure area, served 
to maintain tl\e Arabian Sea branch active over 
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the west and north of the Peninsula, Gujarat 
and the central parts of the country for the next 
three days. Prom the 10th to 20th, both 
branches of the monsoon remained strong 
giving widespread rainfall over the country 
outside the southeast Peninsula and the Western 
divisions of northwest India, In Kathiawar 
there was widespread damage to property and 
livestock due to the incessant heavy doumpours 
during this period. There was a temporary 
decrease in the rainfall activity for four days 
after which the monsoon continued active till 
the 28th. Both branches of the monsoon 
weakened thereafter and ‘ break ' conditions 
set in. On the last two days of the month, 
rainfall was confined to the hills and the sub- 
montane regions from Bihar to the Punjab. 

The ‘ break * that had set in at the end o<* 
July, continued till tlie 8tli of August, and 
during this period rainfall was restricted to 
the west coast, north Bihar and east and north 
Bengal, while local thundershowers occurred 
elsewhere. 

The Arabian Sea branch revived on the 9th 
and was vigorous for the next four days, giving 
very heavy rain in the north K onkan and 
extending into Gujarat and the central parts 
of tlie country. The activity of the Bay branch 
was confined to northeast India during the fir^^t 
half of the month. Under the influence of a 
shallow * low ’ which appeared over the west 
United Provinces on the 17th, both branches 
of the monsoon extended well into the interior 
and for the next week well- distributed and 
locally heavy rain occurred over the country 
outside Sind, Baluchistan, Kashmir and the 
south Peninsula. The monsoon extended into 
Kashmir for three days in the beginning of 
the fourth week. Both branches of the monsoon 
weakened after the 25th and for the rest of the 
month rainfall was confined to the west coast 
and Assam only. 

The rainfall during September Avas mainly 
associated with the passage across the country 
of four depressions from the Bay of Bengal. 
The first depression of the month developed off 
the Circars coast on the first and moved rapidly 
inland and lay as a shallow * low ’ oA^er nortii 
Hyderabad on the 2nd. It was responsible 
for Avidespread and locally heavy falls in Hydera- 
bad, Berar and the Bombay Deccan on the 1st 
and 2nd ; it also caused an extension of rain 
into the Avest Central Provinces, Gujarat and 
east Rajputana on the follomng two days. 

The second depression started moving from 
the north Bay on the 7th ; it reached east 
Rajputana on the 13th. Widespread and 
locally heaAW rain fell in Orissa, Chota Nagpur, 
the north Central Provinces, Central India, cast 
Rajputana, the cast Punjab and the Avest 
United Provinces. Widespread thundersho- 
Avers also occurred in Assam, Bengal and Bihar 
during the second Aveek. 

The third depression of the month formed off 
the Orissa Circars coast on the 19th and raoA’ed 
inland as a deep depression Avestwards up to 
Gujarat, recurved and passing throucli east 
Rajputana, broke up against the Punjah- 
Kuraaon hills on the 20 th. The passage of this 
depression through the Central Provin^’’^"'" f'st 
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Food and Famine. 


Food production in India has thronj^li the 
ages periodically failed to meet the needs of the 
people. The country’s history, has consequently 
heen punctuated by disastrous famines, the 
■worst of udiicli have killed millions of people 
and left wide tracts of country desolate. 
Famines may be said to arise when large groupr 
of people fail to produce enough food for their 
own needs and lack the means of obtaining 
it from other sources. Such conditions may be 
precipitated either by successive failures of the 
monsoons, on which four-fifths of India’s 
agriculture depends even today ; by natural 
disasters such as floods or earthquakes, or by 
human agencies such as Nvar and grain market 
speculation. It is however, rare for a famine 
to be directly traceable to only one cause. 
Usually several play their part. During World 
War II, wliieli for a time cut off India from 
“ overseas sources of supply, a revolutionary 
change occurred in the country’s food system. 
Shortage of supplies, monetary inflation and 
manipnlation of markets necessitated official 
intervention to ensure that grain reached 
the people, llationing, Government controlled 
grain shops, price control and monopoly pro- 
curement of food grain from the producer are 
features of the food supply systems introduced 
recently by provincial and state governments. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
imports and tlic present inability of Indian 
agriculture to feed the popTilation, it is likely 
that “ managed ” food will be a feature of 
Indian economy for some time to come. Thus 
the normal causes of famine — -natural disaster, 
crop failure and speculation — arc to a great 
extent discounted today. Shortage has not 
been eradicated, but the grimmer aspects of 
starvation, epidemics and death can be held 
in check. 

Early Famines. 

References to famine arc found early in India’s 
history. Little is known of these early disas- 
ters ; details are based on tradition and until 
late in the eighteenth century such visitations' 
were regarded as natural calamities which man 
was powerless to prevent. The first definite 
outbreak known to historians was in 650 A.D. 
when famine raged throughout the country. 
There was another series ot famine in 041, 
3022, and 1033, when 'whole provinces >vere 
depopulated and men were driven to caiini- 
haiism, according to tradition. The years 
1148-1159 saw almost continuous famine in 
India. In 1344 famine was rampant in Upper 
India. The Emperor Muhammad Tiighlak 
was unable to obtain necessaries for his oum 
household and ordered the evacuation of Delhi’s 
population to Dcogiri (modern Daulatahad) in 
the Deccan. From 1390-1407 Diirga Devi 
famine devastated the Deccan and so reduced 
the population that land went out of cultiva- 
tion for years. The years 1595-98 saw famine 
in Noithern India. 

The Gujerat famine, one of the first about 
which precise details have survived, broke out 
in 1630. Towns and districts were stripped of 
inhabitants. In 1631 a Dutch merchant 


reported that only 11 of the 260 families at 
Swally had survived. The road from Swally 
to Surat "was covered with bodies decayiug on the 
highway where they died, there being no one 
to bury them. In Surat, that great and cro-wded 
city, he could hardly find any living persons : 
hut “ the corpses at the corners of 
the streets lie twenty together, nobody 
burying them. Thirty thousand had per- 
ished in the town alone. Pestilence follow- 
ed famine.” 

In 1769-70 ten million people (one-third of the 
population) are estimated to have perished in a 
famine in Rengal. In 1783 came the Chalisa 
famine in North India, followed by the Doji 
Bara, or Skull, Famine in the Deccan in 1790-92. 
The Doji Bara is reputed to have been the 
severest famine ever known in India. It 
extended over Bombay, Hyderabad and the 
northern districts of Madras where relief work's 
were opened, the first of their kind in the coxuitry. 
That is only a brief list. Between 1660 and 
1750 there were 14 major famines about which 
little is known. 

The causes of these famines were those already 
stated. Practically the whole of the food pro- 
duction was dependent on the vagaries of the 
monsoon. Internal wars Avere common and 
often coupled with them were widespread 
pillage, trade dislocation and general devasta- 
tion. The fast communications of the 
nineteenth and tAventieth centuries AA^cre not 
available for relief to he brought from outside 
the famine area. That these facilities have still 
not been developed on a large enough scale, 
or that there is an additional, unrecognised 
factor in the situation, has been proved by the 
famines of the last 100 years. BetAA'cen 1838 
and 1899 there Avere eight major disasters. 
The famines of 1838 and 1861 Averc in the North- 

ester n Provinces (modern U.P.). In 1838, 
800,000 people are estimated to have perished. 
In 1861 relief Avas provided in time. 

Recent Famines. 

Orissa AA\as the scene of the next famine, in 
1865-67, It affected 180,000 square miles 
and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal Govern- 
ment Avas sloAV in appreciating the need for 
action, but later food Avas poured into the area 
in prodigious quantities. Thirty-five million 
units Avere relieved (a unit is one person 
supported for one day) at a cost of Rs. 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It Is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; It is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
In MarAvar, one million emigrated. There was’ 
famine in Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and In the second year extended to 
parts of the CJentral and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab, The total area 
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aflectcd was 257,000 square ralles and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. ■\\^arncd by the excessive 
expenditure in Bebar and actuated byUic desire 
to secure economy, the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely success fill. The cxcesr 
inortaHty in this famine Is said to have been 

5.250.000 In British territory alone. Through 
out British India 700,000,000 units wcrerelicvcd 
at a cost of Bs, 8^ crorea, Cliarltablc contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonics 
aggregated Ks. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes, 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The lirat great Famine Commission which sat 
under tiic presldcDcy of Sir Kichard 8trachcy, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which, amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage BUlh- 
•cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should he given In their villages or In poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should he 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It, They advised 
tiiat the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine I 
%Yage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main- j 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst ’ 
the duty of Government is to save life, it Is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort." 

Provincial codes Yvere dra^vll up, and w^ere 
tested by the famine of 189G-97. In that disaster 

307.000 square miles were affected, with a popula- 
tion of 09,500,000. The numbers reUeved 
exceeded 4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. 
The cost of famine relief w'as Bs. 7^ crores 
revenue w'as remitted to the extent of Bs. \\ 
crores, and loans given aggregating Bs. IJ crores 
The cbaritahle relief fund amounted to about 
B*^. 3 1 crores ; of which Bs. crores w'cxc subs- 
cribed in the United Kingdom. The actual 
famine mortality in British India was estimated 
at 750,000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Xyah, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it In Beverity; and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Bocal 
Goveraments bad been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission, or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 began. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. * 

. This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hiasar district of the Punjab famine was acute ; 
it was intense in Bajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar and was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was In extreme 


defect, being eleven Inches below the mean. 

In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was In consequence a great fodder 
famine; with a terrible mortality amongrt 
the cattle. Tlic water supply was deficient; 
and brought a crop of dlfficuUlcB in Ue train. 
Then di'jtrlcfs like Gujarat, wficrc faminn Imd 
been unknown for so many years that the local- 
ity was thought to b<‘ immune, were nffertf-d. 

Tlie people eluiig to their villages, in the hoi>e 
of eavlng their cattle, and came vrlfhin the 
Hcopc of the relief work? when it wa** too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Ir»dlan 
States was affected, and tlic ;\larwariH swept 
from their Irnpovcrlslied land rlglit through 
Central India like a horde of locnsl?, leaving 
desolation in their 'train. For thr?c r^a'^on^ 
relief had to he given on an nnprer-'dcnted 
Bcalc. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bp. 10 crores 
were spent on rchef, and the total cost was 
estimated at Bs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the guprerne 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Bs. SI crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with tliat in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were Insicniflcant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rrlnB 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million, \ 

1943 Bengal Famine. 

Localised famine conditions have recurred 
fairly frequently since 1901, but until 1943 it 
seemed that tlie procedure laid down by the 
Famine Codes was capable of dealing with all 
eventualities. Unfortunately, conditions in 
w’hich the difficulty of obtaining relief supplies 
w’ould be so great that the Codes' provisions 
could not he filled, were not envi'^aged. Tins 
state of affairs, however, arose in Bengal early 
in 1943. The pro\ince is estimated to be 63 
per cent self-sufficient for food and before 1942 
imported most of the balance of its needs from 
Burma. The cutting off of this supply was 
follow*ed by a series of nattiral disasters, includ- 
ing the ]^fidnaporc hurricane which late in 19 12 
devastated a wide area and is estimated to have 
destroyed 1,500,000 tons of rice. During the 
monsoon of 1943, when famine was already 
present in Bengal, floods in the Dainodar river 
held up relief supplies from the U.B. and ITinjab 
at a critical period. Public nervousness over 
the fall of Burma, the denial poliejs by which 
boats and the larger stocks of rice were removed 
from East Bengal to prevent their use by the 
Japanese, and the general shortage of food in 
most consuming centres in the country were all 
contributory causes of the famine. When ^ 
shortages became apparent in Bengal their 
effect was intensified by speculation on a most 
outrageous scale. A few areas such as Midna- 
pore, w’ere short of food from natural causes, k 
M ost of the other famine-stricken districts 
suffered because rice prices w’cre far beyond \ 
the reach of the people, because speculators had 
drained the area of stocks, or because the avail- 
able grain w'as hoarded by its owners. 
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According to the Pa mine Codes, assistance 
should have been provided from outside. In 
1943 the problem ^vas twofold. Very large 
supplies were not readily available elsewhere 
owing to the general dislocation of Indian grain 
markets ; the movement of supplies into Bengal 
Avas difficult owing to the congested state of the 
railways. A fairly steady stream of grain did, 
how'ever, reach Calcutta from July onw’ards. but 
the Bengal Government did not evolve 
a satisfactory plan of distribution. Many 
hunine areas in the pro^ince wxrc virtually 
without relief until the army assisted the civil 
authority to organise food distribution and 
medical relief in Kovember, 1943. This relief, 
coupled with a record rice crop, which became 
available in January-Fcbruary, 1944, overcame 
the immediate crisis. 

Famine conditions w'ere accompanied by 
epidemics of cholera, malaiia, smallpox and 
dysentery wiiich probably caused as many 
deaths as starvation itself. 

The Famine Inquiry Commission, headed 
by Sir Jolm IVoodhead, was appointed 
in 1944 and published a separate report 
on Bengal. The Commission estimated 
that 1,500,000 people died in 'Bengal as a 
result of the famiuc and its accompanying 
epidemics. They considered 6,000,000 ' 
people, or one-tenth of the population of the 
province, were affected — practically all of 
them belonging to the poorer classes in 
liie ritral areas. Tliouah the basic cause of 
tlic fixmine w\as the failure of the 1942 winter 
rice crop, the Commission considered that 
high prices w'ere at least as important as crop 
failures in causing starvation. Their report 
dearly exposed the hiilure of both the Bengal 
Government and the Government of India 
to take timely measmes to keep the province’s 
food situation under control. Not only W’as 
control of the procurement and distribiition 
of food defective, but even medical relief, wdiich 
could otherwise have mitigated the epidemics, 
w\as inadequate. 

During 1943 famine broke out in the Bijapur 
district of Bombay and in the Ceded Districts 
of Madras. There W’cre also acute food short- 
ages in Orissa, in Travancoie and Cochin and the 
Madras district of Malabar. In none of tlicse 
areas did conditions approach the severity of the 
Bengal famine, mainly owung to the energy of 
tlic local authorities in organising relief and in 
controlling supplies and prices of food. 

Managed ” Food. 

Late in 1943 a plan to place food adminis- 
tration on an all-India basis was proposed by 
tlie Food Grains Policy Committee w’liich for| 
the first time examined critically the grain 
production and needs of each of the pro^iIK•es. 
The Comiuitteo concluded that the coiintiy 
could he fed if a Basic Plan of proem ement 
and distribution were followed and su])plcinen- 
tary imports were forthcoming. Imports, 
it w’as hud dowm, should be a niinimuin of one ; 
niillioii tons of grain a year, plus a buffer stock , 
of half a inilliou tons. Though more energetic | 
elTovis were made to scud food to India, tlicse ' 
import targets W'crc never reached. 


During 1944 and 1945 the crisis passed, partly 
ow'ing to the bumper Bengal rice crop of the 
winter of 1943 and partly because food crops 
generallj" reached a satisfiictory level all over 
the country in those years. The extension 
of rationing, mainly in the “ deficit provinces 
wiiich had to depend partly on outside supplies, 
and the progi'essive elimination of speculators 
by placing grain dealing more and more in 
official hands also helped to steady the situation. 
During 1944 the Bombay Government pioneered 
a system of compulsory food production hy 
wiiich a proportion of every land liolding liad 
! to be devoted to food grain. Government bought 
! a proportion of the crop at a fixed price. Despite 
criticism, the scheme worked successfully 
and proved a very steadying influence wlien 
acute shortage reappeared in 194G. 

Late in 1945 it became apparent that a w’oild 
shoitage of grain might develop and the Indian 
position gi’adiially deteriorated wlien it w'as 
known that the monsoon crojis w’cre poor and 
that there w^ould be a rice shortage. The 
end of the Far Bastern u^ir gave rise to hopes 
that lice supplies from Burma and other eastern 
neighbours would soon be forthcoming, but 
little progress w’as made till late in 1946. An 
oflicial survey published at the end of 1945 
sliow'cd that 533 towms with a total i)opiilatiou 
of 55 millions w^ero rationed. In addition, 
the operation of crop levies had the effect of 
rationing in many rural areas, notably in 
Bombay. During 1946 both rationing and 
crop levies ^Yere gradually extended in new’ 
areas, particularly in the provinces wiiich 
normally have food surpluses. 

Famine Commission’s Plans. 

In September, 1945, the IToodhead Famine 
Inquiry Commissiou published their final report 
on the all-India situation. For the first time 
there was enunciated the priiiciiile that the 
State should recognise its ultimate responsibility 
to provide enough food for all. The Commissiou 
added, In the past apathy and defeatism 
have been all too prevalent... Poverty 
and hunger have been too often accepted as 
part of the nature of things.” The Commis- 
sion’s recommendations also included : 

1. The constitution of an all-India Food 
Council to co-ordinate food administration 

throughout the countrj^ 

2. Complete monopoly hy the State as the 
Only satibfactoiw system of procurement 
and distribution of food grains. 

3. Maintenance of agricultural prices at 
a fair level to both producer and consumer. 

4. Maintenance of maximum and minimum 
prices for rice .and wlieat during the 
post-war transitional period — at least 
till 1951-52. 

5. The cstablishinont In* the Central Govern- 
ment of a single Depaitment of Food and 
Agriculture, with food controls to remain 
lu the first stage of the transitional 
period. 

C. A gieai increase in the pioduetion of 
protective foods in order to improve 
btuudards of nutrition. 
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1946 Crisis, 

Thoujih late in 1015 liop^s liiul Ix^un t’X- 
Iluvt dcronlrol of food could bc'^hi 
l)cj:iii thc«c w*ro dahlicd in .laniiary, 

1010, "wlicu the Food MeniixT, ?>ir .T. F. Sriva^- 
lava, admitted that the situation ws un^ati^fiie- 
tory. A cyclone had suopt A'orth Malahar 
and the ftodavaii delta and destroyed Ujo rife 
crop, nice had also BulTcrcd in the Tanjore 
delta owiri" to failtrro of the nK/n^oon. iify-'ore 
and ‘'onlhom Homhay avcic ^nth’rini; drou’^ht 
and Gujurat had l)Cf‘n flood Btiieken. 

By February .scarcity areas uere heinu 
unnoimccd in the Bombay Bcccan and other 
Southern areas. On the basis of a Bi-oj'. daily 
rat ion iSIadras needed to impoit 1,800,000 Ions 
of jrrain. Mysore JjOOdHM) 1on=? and Bombay 
t^ome 400,000 Um-i. An over-all deOch of al 
lca‘^t 0,00(1000 tons nlucli nw lerpiired from 
overseas n’as estimated. The Combined Food 
Boaid In WaMiinjiton failed to allot more than 
a fiaction of this amount and dm ini: I'ebniaiy 
India bent a Food Mi^-Viou to l.ondon and Wa^i- 
ingtou in an attempt to bccnre improved bupidies. 

Kow Delhi produced a five point plan to 
meet the crisis hy cutting grain rations fiom 
10 oz, to 12 oz. daily; extending xationing to 
more towns; tightening provincial grain pio* 
curement; enfoicing a statutory ]>riee control, 
and a count lywidc austerity drive. Added 
impetus was given to 7 >rovineial '' grow more 
food'' drives and medical precautions wore 
taken to prevent public health delcri orating. 

In Washington in Mareli the ('ombined 
Food Board, struggling to disti ibutc an cMiniated 
12,000,000 tons of foodstnifs to peo^ilc estimated 
to require 21,000,000 tons, ended by making 
jiromises they could not keep, in eluding a 
piomise to supply 00 per cent, of India's demand. 
Jlritaiu diverted *200,000 tons of wheat to assist 
India and other havd-hit. countries but tin* 
B. S. A. udinlni-stiatioii theic .soon faced with 
inaiuUty to procure grain supplies fioni their 
own farmers except at in fiat ed prices. During 
April 3ilr. ilcrhcrt Hoover toured India's swwcity 
.areas and e5>Umated the comitiy rcfiuiicd 
2,330,000 tons hetween Itlay and September 


ulu*n ht‘ eom!»h'H‘d, fjuil»‘ ginundh dv, 'tint 
the would pa-^. 'Dmugh during dune 

tlie B.S.A. able t<» step up grain exports 
to a milHon toib a montb, tblj r.itc could not 
be luaintaiued, ^ 

7n July Sir J. B. Srivastava aurfotiiu cd that 
dining 1010 Jiidi.a liad leicivrd 53'}, 000 tons 
of wheat and 33,000 tons of rice, with 15.5,000 
tons of giuin in tmndt and 312,000 tons awaits 
ing bbipnumt. Another 2,300,000 toiw were 
required, India continued to leieivc shipment- 
of food— m.iinly wluMt from Au-tralia and 
•-01110 rice from Ihirmn. During l^epbrniher 
rice began to azrive from Tmlonedi, though 
tlie U. S. bjdjiping *'iril;e hrld up mo\eitv*ni 
of 221,000 tons of .tuieriean grain carnnrktd 
for i bis country. 

O’oward-j 1ii<' end of SejJi mbi'r Dr, Baj» ndra 
Bra-ad, for lood and Agriculture^ in 

the Interim (Jo\ernment, hro.oleast a revleu 
of the situation, in uhieb lu' -aid that the j*o-i- 
tion u.H JK>t altogetlcT fJarl:/' Jb* indir^ated, 
however, that in order to tide the fount ry 
over until tlie lharif harve.t a further cut in 
cereal rations miglil he nece—<wy. Jb* explained 
that tlu're liad been grave diihcuU y in obtaining 
supplie.-i from overMus amb tiiafc there had 
been a hcrious shortfuil in the arrival of pro- 
mised supplies. His ic\iew was not aUogfUwr 
svell. received, as the imtirc-siou was created 
that Government of India oniclals lud not 
exerted the maximum amount of pressure to 
obtain supplier* from over-eas source-,, and 
jiarticuiarly from Siam to which country Imlia 
made a loan of ils. 5 crores in tlie cx|)eetation 
of rlcc supplies, uhicU were however subject 
to grave delay. It was jviso felt that surplus 
grain ^iroducing inoviuces bucli us the Punjab 
u'cre bolding unnece^-arily large re-cncs. 

Food Cl op e^timatcs were not unduly p('-simis- 
tic. The ofiicial e-stiurtte of BengapB rice crop 
shouod an expected tonnage of 1,1)58,(100 of 
, clean. xiec in the uhs ero^Bagain-t 2,110.000 
last year. The «»imi or winter croti wait ten- 
latively e-Umated to produce 7,000.000 tons 
of clean riec. Control over food by the Central 
Government was continued by Ordinance when 
the Defence of India Hulls expired at the cud 
of September. 
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Hydro-Electric 

Cheap motive power is one of iJie secrets of 
successful industrial dovelopinent and the 
favourahle initial conditions caused by the war, 
the enthusiasm for industrial development which 
lias seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way, 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except In a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity ofTcr, on the other 
hand, good possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be supplied, in certain 
parts of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portiinities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords encouragement for tlio future. 
Further, hydro-electric schemes can sometimes 
be associated with important irrigation projects, 
the water being used for both electricity genera- 
tion and irrigation. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India, 
On this recommendation the Government I 
of India In 1918 appointed the late G. T. 
Barlow, c.i.e., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Slcarcs, 
M.i.c.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India, Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
and a Triennial Beport in 1921, indicating 
that a minimum continuous water power of 
nearly C million kilowatts with a maximum 
of 13 million kilowatts could be developed in 
India. This excluded practically all tlie great 
rivers, wiiich were then nninvestigated. The 
Government of India has since formed a Central 
Technical I’ower Board for developing the 
hydro-electric resources of India and for carrying 
out a systematic hydro-electric survey in India. 
The present stage of progress and some of the 
plans under consideration for dovelo])ment 
of hydro-clcelric power in the post-war period 
in some of the major provinces and states are 
indicated in the following paragraphs. 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India arc the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
continued under their management until 1929, 
when they 'were transferred to the management 
of tlie Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies, Ltd., in 
which JMossrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest. Tlicse undertakings are : — 

(а) The Tata Hydro-Elec- 

tric Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. Supply started in 1915. 

(б) The Andhra Valley 

Power S u p p 1 y 

Company, Ltd. . . ,, „ 1922. 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd. .. „ „ 1927. 

These Hydro-Electric s eh ernes have a com- 
bined normal capacity of 210,000 kW to 215.000 
kW and provide clectiical energy for the City 
of Bombay, Boni))ay suburbs, Tbana, Kalyan 
and Greater Poona. 

Bombay, after London, is the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
manufacturing centre in India. Its population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1941 census was 1,489,883 
with a total population of approximately 
2,000,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
consumed about 150,000 H.P., which until these 
Hydro-Electric schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a lieight of more than 2,000 feet 
above sca-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of the Arabian Sea 
with their heavy rainfalls w^as taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 

The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it is conveyed in open masonry canals to 
tlie Forebay at IChandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at 
turbine nozzles is 1,725 feet or approximately 
750 lbs. per sq. inch. The normal capacity 
of the Power Station at Khopoli is 48,000 kW. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1915. 

Investigations in 1017-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra Biver just to the Kortli 
of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Company's 
lakes, where additional ])ower could be developed. 
These investigations resulted in the formation 
of the Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and' 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which consist of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet high, acro'^s 




Keeping ELECTRICITY 
in its PROPER place 


MICA 

Raw mica, block and splittings of 
all grades can be supplied, and our 
factory at ^Walthamstow is equipped 
with modern plant for the rapid and 
economic production of cut, gauged, 
machined, or made-up mica in the 
form of condenser films, discs, plates, 
washers, commutator separators, etc. 

MICANITE 

Micanite is built-up mica insulation 
and is manufactured and supplied in 
every commercial form including 
Commutator and Moulding Micanite, 
Flexible Micanite, Mica Tape, Mica- 
folium, Heat Resisting Micanite, 
Commutator rings and tubes. 

MICOFLEX-DURATUBE 

Micoflex-Duratube is the registered 
trade name of our tubes and sleevings 
extruded in continuous lengths from 
Polyvinyl Chloride. There is a wide 
range of grades, sizes, and colours. 


PAXOLIN 

Paxolin is our registered trade name 
for our laminated plastics of the phenolic 
class. They are manufactured in various 
grades to suit specific applications and 
supplied in the form of sheets, tubes, 
and cylinders. Paxolin insulation is 
eminently suited for panels, bushings, 
and insulators, and we are fully equipped 
to carry out all the necessary machining 
and fabricating opeiations. 

KENUTUF MOULDINGS 

Kenutuf mouldings are available 
injection-moulded from Polyvinyl- 
Chloride. 

EMPIRE 

Empire insulation covers a wide 
range of varnished cloths, silks, woven 
glass, and papers, both black and yellow, 
supplied as sheet or as tapes both 
straight cut and bias. We rlso supply 
varnished cotton and silk sleevmg. 


THE MICANITE & INSULATORS CO. LTD. 

EMPIRE WORKS, BLACKHORSE LANE, 
LONDON, E.I7 

Makers of MICANITE (Built-up Mica Insulation). n 
Fabricated and Processed MICA, PAXOLIN (Synthe- 
tic-resin laminated sheets, rods, tubes and cylinders). 
High-voltage Bushings and Terminals for indoor and 
" outdoor use. Empire Varnished Insulating Cloths 
and Tapes and all other forms of Electrical Insulation. | 
Suppliers of Vulcanised Fibre, Leatheroid, Presspahn, 
etc. Distributors of Micoflex-Duratube Sleevings, jJ 
Micoflex-Durasleeve (plastic covered flexible metal It 
conduit) and Kenutuf Injection Mouldings (P.V.C.) ^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


PEOPLES’ VERDICT 

THE NEW CITIZEN BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

(Head Office : 16, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay) 

One of the most progressive and steadily growing concerns. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Sir H. P, Dastur, B.A., LL.B„ Bar-at-Law, Bombay (Chairman); P. B. 
Gole, B.A„ LLB., Advocate, M.LA. (Cent.), Akola ; B. D. Garv/are, 
Governing Director, Garware Motors, Ltd., Bombay ; G. V. Puranik, 
Governing Director, Shree Dhoot Papeshwar, Ltd., Panvel ; Rao Bahadur 
N. B. Deshmukh, Retired Public Prosecutor, Ahmednagar ; Seth Govindas 
Narayandas Banatwale, Bombay 2 ; Rao Saheb R. S. Athavale, B.A., Retd. 
Dy. Collector and Ex-Diwan, Sangli, Nasik City ; Shrimant M. N. Ghatate, 
Landlord and Banker, Nagpur ; D. D. Deshpande, B.A., Managing 
Director. 

DEPOSITORS' DIRECTORS. 

G. V. Salvekar, B.A., Proprietor, Sardar Griha, Bombay ; Rahim 
Karim Mistry, J.P., Landlord and Govt. Contractor, Bombay ; V. V. 
Shaligram, B,A„ G.D.A., J.P., Retired Chief Accountant, Bombay 
Municipality, Bombay. 

On 3I-3-I944 31-3-45 30-3-46 

Paid up Capital and Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Reserves .. 6,19,870 11,00,000 11,18,000 

Working Capital .. 1,20,00,000 1,85,00,000 2,70,00,000 

Working Capital latest 

as on 30th June 1946 . . . . . , . . . . 2,90,00,000 

EVER INCREASING SUPPORT OF THE INVESTING PUBLIC 
IS THE PEOPLES* VERDICT IN FA VOUR OF THE BANK. 

BRANCHES. 

Seven in Bombay and 37 in the mofussii. 

Local. — Dadar ; Girgaon ; Grant Road ; Jhavery Bazar ; Matunga ; 
Sion ; Vile Parle. 

Mofussii. — Ahmedabad ; Ahmednagar ; Akola ; Amraoti ; Badnera ; 
Belgaum ; Chanda ; Delhi ; Deolali ; Dhulia ; Gurgaon (Punjab) ; 
ichalkaranjee ; Jalgaon ; Karanja; Kolhapur ; Kopargaon ; Lonand ; 
Mahad ; Malegaon ; Mira) ; Murtizapur ; Nagpur City ; Nandurbar ; 
Nasik City ; Nasik Road ; Pandharpur ; Pahar-Gan] ; Pen (Kolaba) ; 
Poona City; Pimpalgaon ; Sangamner ; Sangli; Shahupuri ; Sholapur ; 
Sinnar ; Sitabuldi ; Yeotmal. 

HELP ONWARD MARCH OF INDIAN BANKING 

by patronising this Bank v/hich offers best and most attractive banking 
facilities in all kinds of banking transactions. 

Note ; The Bank arranges overdraft, loans, cash credits, etc., 
against approved securities such as Stock Exchange shares. Government 
Paper, Gold, Bullion and Solid Ornaments, and against godown business. 
Bank arranges opening of Letter of Credits for importers from foreign 
countries on easy terms. 

Every kind of banking transaction effected. 

D. D, DESHPANDE, 

Managing Director. 
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iipto Kalol. From Barejadi, Nadiad and Anand 
.sub-stations, an extensive 11 kV system will be: 

up to cover the territory within a radius of 
•‘aBout 20 miles from each station. 

• The Baroda State Government have agreed 
to X. '♦-operate by taking supply in bulk at Baroda 
and Kalol for distribution witldn the State 
territory. 

‘ According to the present progiamme, Grid^ 
po'vver will be available at Mehmedabad, Kaira,! 
Mattar, Kadiad, Bmreth, Anand and Borsad 
early in 1948, Extensions around these centres 
will" then be undertaken as and when required. 


South Gujarat Grid Scheme. 

\ 

It has been decided to establish a new steam 
station in the Surat region comprising, initially, 
two numbers of 7,500 kW turbo sets. It is 
proposed to construct an E.H.T. line from Surat 
to Bulsar with main sub-stations at Kavsari, 
Billimora and Bulsar. The Government of 
Baroda will take bulk powder at Kavsari and 
Billimora for distribution within the Baroda 
State territory. Erom these sub-stations, 11 ' 
kV system will be put up to cover the territory' 
^vithin a radius of about 20 miles from each 
centre. 

According to the present programme, Grid 
powder is expected to be available in this region 
by the end of 1948. Extensions from the main 
sub-stations will be undertaken thereafter as 
and wiien required. The line extension to the 
North of Surat will be undertaken if and wiien 
sufficient load Is available in that area to justify 
capital expenditure on the line. 

Rural Electrification and small Town Schemes. 

The schemes so far sanctioned by Government 
consists of: (1) Electrification of the towms of 
Katnaglri, Malvan, Yengurla, Chiplun and Khed, 
(2) Electrification of certain villages in the Satara 
taluka based upon powder being taken from the 
existing powder house of the Satara Electricity 
Co., (3) Electrification of certain villages in 
the Bmsar taluka, based on bulk electricity 
being taken from the existing powder house of 
the Bulsar 'Electricity Co. Later on, wiien 
pow’er becomes available from the Government’s 
O'svn station in Surat, powder will be supplied from 
that Station, (4) Extension of such schemes to 
other talukas is being examined. 

Neither of these can at present supply any 
large industrial load; but wiien item (3) is linked 
up with the new Surat Steam Station, there will 
be scope for supplying powder for industrial use. 

The Government of Bombay has an agreement 
with the Mysore Government for purchase of 
pow’er from their hydro-electric station at Jog 
upto a maximum of 3,730 kWs. This powder can 
be obtained sometime in 1947. 

Salient features of hydro-electric projects 
' wiilch are likely to be undertaken witliin the 
next 30 years are given hereunder: 

, Koyna Hydro Project. 

I This scheme, when fully developed, is capable 
? of meetinca maximum demand of the order of 

200,000 kw, after rcscryng part of the storage 
% 12 


for irrigation. Initially about 48,000 kW could 
be developed econonfically for supply to the 
Deccan including industrial areas of Sholapur, 
Satara and Poona districts. Powder will also be 
available for lift irrigation in the Bijapur district 
and elsew’here. Electro-chemical Industries and 
other similar loads could be established near the 
power station site with advantage and plant 
progressively increased. It is proposed to 
undertake preliminary investigation of this 
project as early as possible. 

Kalinadi Hydro Project. 

This scheme, when fully developed, is capable 
of meeting a maximum dem^and of the order of 

80.000 kW. initially 20,000 kIVs may be deve- 
loped, if load is available. 

Bhatgar Hydro Electric Project. 

A demand of about 10,000 kW can be met 
from tins source, provided the power station is 
linked up either '^th Koyna when and If deve- 
loped or Tata system at Poona. Consideration 
of this scheme wdll be taken up after 2 seasons* 
work has been put in on the proposed new irriga- 
tion dam at Vir, which 'will provide a balancing 
and supplementary reservoir. 

Bbandardara-Randha Electric Scheme. 

A demand of 10,800 kW can be met from tliis 
source. In addition to this, a further 7,500 kW 
can be obtained during the monsoon. This 
powder can be firmed up by the establishment of 
a steam station of the installed capacity of 

15.000 kW in this area. The scheme was sanc- 
tioned by the Government of Bombay in 1945 
but its execution had to he postponed as under 
the present conditions, development of this 
source of power cannot be undertaken econo- 
mically. The question of its execution will be 
re'rie^ved in due course. 

Government of Bombay have also under consi- 
deration the possibility of developing Narbada 
and Tapti River schemes on multipurpose basis 
and if it is found feasible to develop them an 
appreciable block of Electric Powder will be 
available from these sources. 


Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 

The first Hydro-Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the East, 
w'as that on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State, which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing system was in- 
augurated in 1902. 

The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 
scheme W'as the supply of powder to the 
mining companies on the Kolar Gold Fields 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station. Tliis transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line in 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
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fOT UaiijraloTC and Mysore cities and about 225 
other to^-ns and villages In the South-rastern 
half of the State, 

The Initial undertaking has constantly been | 
expanded and Its total normal capacity 
now stands at 42,000 kW, This great 
Increase has been made possible by the construc- 
tion of the Krishnarajafagar reservoir, near 
ilysore City, which has a capacity of 44,000 
tnlliion cubic feet of storage above the minimum 
draw off level. 

The number of the consumers of all clashes 
continue* to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly luprea^ed power demands. The Go vern- 
nicnt of Mysore have encouraged the u^^e of 
electrical energy and have made a survey of 
hydro power resources of the State and pre- 
pared jjians for the construction of a number of 
gnierating stations at the most economic sites 
in future. 

The number of lighting and power consumers 
of all classes in about 225 towns and villages 
v/Ithin the Mysore State has Increased to more 
than 03,000. Demands for larger ^additional 
blocks of power made it nccessarj" for 
Government, In continuing Its policies for the 
industrial development of the State, to sanction 
the construction of a Power Station at the 
Shlmsba Tails for the production of 17,200 kW. 
and the construction of a Tower Station at the 
Jog Tails for the production at the first instance 
of about 4S,000 kW. The power station at 
Shimsha Tails v/as completed In June 1940, 
thus bringing the total Installed capacity of 
Sivasamudram and Shlragha Stations to about 
59,200 k'V^^ 

At Jog Tails iho 0011*^1 met ion of a power 
house and installation of machinery Ijave made 
good progro^'S and the first unit is expected 
to be In corvice generating 12,000 kW at 50 
(vtks by Xh^ end of ilarch 1917. The State 
(loVfTnment have ako sanctioned the.extension 
of tlK- Jog Tails scheme for an ultimate installed 
capacity of 120,000 klV. All the machinery 
required for the extension have been ordered. 

Tlif' Government have ako approved the 
adoption of the standard frequency of 50 cycles 
throughout the State except in the Kolar Gold 
Ilf ids -area and aho the conslnictlon of trans- 
mh-ion line-) for tran«<mlUing 50-cyrle supply 
cfTjeratfd at Jog to the various parts of the 
Mate. 

Tlie tran‘*mi--‘ion sy«-tfm consists of over 900 
route-miles of 78,000 and 37,500 volt lines with 
a total of 1,200 miles of circuits. The transmission 
•.vftf'm h now being extended Into every District 
within the State which together with the ap- 
propriate dbtrlbutlon sj'Btcms will supply hydro- 
fpHxrIc povtr to tlie four comers of State. 
IVIth the cori«^tnicGor) of the new trari‘^rni«^ion 
liii* - and on the gcn^Tatlon of power at Jog, 
lifirly COO milc^ of 110 kW tran-^mi^^ion lines 
vlll ht In ‘•fr.lce. 

Tfif off Icf trieity for Im}>rovirig llu* trans- 
in tlio rotate forms an important 
Itrm nndfr tin' '‘To-f-V/ar Dc\rlopment 
‘^chernej" and it U expected th»t In the next 
five introduction of electric* trolley busses 
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in Ttangalorc and electrification of railways 
between Afj*»oro and Bangalore will he an 
accomplished fact. 


t Electricity in Travancorc State* 


Tlie first electrical undertaking to operate 
in the State was the Hydro Electric Station 
established In the High Ranges by the Kanan 
Devan Hills Produce Co., Ltd., in 1005 %vhich 
was intended to meet the power requirements 
of the Company for lighting and Tactory drive. 
It was towards the clo>e of 1927 that Govern- 
ment initiated a programme of electrical develop- 
ment In the State. A start in this direction 
was made by the establishment of a thermal 
«:tat1on at Trivandrum, the capital of the State, 
in >Larch 1929. The rapid expansion of the 
Trivandrum' Electric Supply .served as an 
incentive to private enterprise to come into 
the field. A thermal station was started at 
Kottayam in 1932 for the supply of power 
to that town, under a license. Another private 
agency took up the supply of power at Jsngercoil 
in 1934. 


A schcTiie for Uie siipply of power to Quilon 
was inaugurated by tlie Government towards 
the middle of 1934. 

A license for the supply of power to the 
Taluks of Shencottah and Tathanapuram was 
granted to a private Agency in 1940 and the 
supply was inaugurated in 1011. 


In view of the very large demand for electric 
supply being extended to several areas, the 
Government decided to Initiate a large hydro- 
electric system to meet the growing demand 
for power. As a first step towards this objec- 
tive, the Palliva^^al Hydro-Electric Scheme 
was sanctioned by the Government in 1931 
and the work w’ns taken up immediately 
afterwards. The first stage of development 
was completed by the beginning of 1940 and 
the supply was commenced In March 1940. 
The Scheme iitillBes the water of the Mudlra- 
puzlia River diverted at Munnar through a 
tunnel 9 ft. by 8 in. and 10,200 ft. in length. 
Two parallel steel penstock lines each 7,800 ft. 
in length take the water to the generating 
station. The generating plant consists , of 
three 5,000 kVA. Alternators generating at 
11,000 volts directly coupled to Pel ton wliecls 
operating at 1,080 ft. head. Two of the mach- 
ines arc in normal service \vhile the third serves 
as a stand-by. The normal generating capacity 
of the station is 9,000 kAV, but during peak 
hours the third unit is- also commissioned to 
take up loads upto 1,500 kAV, thereby raising 
the effective capacity of the station to 10,500 
kW. Power is .stepped up to GO, 000 volts for 
tran'-mi^blon to the plains. Tl\c transmission 
sv-tem as now brought under use consists of 
137 miles of 00 k\V, double circuit lines on 
lattice htecl towers, taking power to 5 major 
GO kAA' Bub-stationS and 20 miles of 33 kA" lines, 
230 inlU'S of 11 kA' Bingle circuit linos and 10. o 
miles of double circuit lines connecting all the 
important centres in Horth and Central 
Travancorc. 
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The availabilit}'’ of h 3 "dro-elccfcric power in 
most of the important commercial and hgricuh 
tuival centres coupled with the impetus given 
to industrial and agriculturtal operations con- 
sequent on the situation created by the second 
World War, has resulted in a steadily growing 
demand for power. The connected load is 
over 17,000 kW with a maximum peak load of 
10,300 kW. The total generation during the 
last financial year was 74'. 5 million units. About 
72.6 per cent of the power generated is used 
for industrial purposes and the rest for agricul- 
fcaral and domestic needs. Electriolitic 
production of aluminium, tea factories, ceramics, 
textiles, paper, ply-wood, oil mills, saw mills, 
tile factores, mineral factories, ^ engineering 
workshops, etc., constitute the main industrial | 
load. I 

li. T. distribution is standardised at 400/230 
volts. Ascn treated teakwood poles supplied 
b 3 ^ the State Forest Department and wooden 
cross-arms, have been standardised for all 
11 kV lines and a major part of the network. 

The demand for poAver has been so pressing 
that action for augmenting the power supply 
was taken as early as 1941. Although the 
necessary orders for the plant were placed in 
1941, the demands of the late War, which had 
necessarily to be given the highest priority, 
necessitated the execution of the orders being 
held in abeyance till 1944. The Avork of the 
installation of 3 more generating sets each 
of 7,500 kW capacitj’^ in the PalliA'asal Station 
is now in progress. Tu^o more pipe lines to 
supply water to these* three generating sets 
are also being laid. One of the additional 
pipe lines and one 7,500 kW generating set 
are expected to be ready \)y the end of 1946. 
The additional poAver generated Avill be used 
mainly for aluminium production and for the 
manufacture of Ammonium Sulphate. 

. Owing to the delay in augmenting the 
generating capacity of the Palli vasal Station, 
it Avas found necessarj^ to resort to other ar- 
rangements for making available additional 
poAVer to meet the demands arising out of 
committments already made. As a result of 
the negotiations AVith the Government of jMadras, 
it has been possible to get a block of 3,000 kW 
of pOAA^er from the Papanasam System. A 
66 kV single-chcuit line connecting Kundara 
to Shencottah has been constructed and the 
supply from Papanasam has been inaugurated 
from the beginning of September 1946. 

The demand for poAver as foreseen now is 
so heavy that it has become an urgent necessity 
to explore the possibilities for further hydro- 
electric dcA^elopmcnts. Taa’o more schemes 
are already under investigation. The first 
of these is proposed to be located a little loAver 
doAVu the present genemting station. With 
the tail Avater of the main station, it is expected 
that this station could generate about 30,000 
kW. The other station is proposed to be 
located fvirther lOAA'Cr doAAm the same river. 
The tail AAWter of the second Station together 
with the discharge of tAvo other tributaries of 
the Mudirapuzha Piver aviH supply the AA’ater 
for this scheme and the output of* this station 
is estimated to be 10,000 kW. With the con- 


struction of suitable reservoirs for the collection 
of water, it is expected that the generating 
capacity of this station can be further augmented. 

PoAA^er development from the Pampa River 
in Central Travancore is also under investigation. 
Preliminary forecasts shoAv that it will be 
possible to dcA^elop about 1,00,000 H. P. from 
this Scheme. 

The situation created by the second M'orld 
AYar has given a strong impetus to industries 
in general and on the Avake of it, a glowing 
demand for pOAA'er. During Avar-time, one of 
the major industrial concerns supplied Avith 
poAA^er from the Government System aa'us the 
Indian Aluminium Co. PoAA^er Avas also being 
supplied to several industries engaged in AA^ar 
! Work. Special mention may be made in this 
I connection regarding the rule of electricity 
I in food production actiAdties both during and 
' after the war as with the scarcity of fuel oil 
and oil engines, it has been necessary to resort 
' to electric drive for de-AA"atering operations in 
rice fields in the back-water areas and also 
for lift irrigation. SeAmral thousands of acres 
of land both in Central and North Travancore 
have been put under cultiA’’ation with the aid 
of electric drive and as experience has shoAATi 
that this is both economical and convenient, 
it is proposed to adopt this as a permanent 
arrangement. 

HYDRO ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
MADRAS. 

Hydro-electric development in Madras until 
1927 was confined to a few tiny plants in tea 
estates and to the small installation at Ratori 
in the Kilgiris for making Cordite. In recent 
j^ears there has been significant progress and 
Madras noAv ranks next to Bombay in its hydro- 
electric poAver output. Three hj^dro-electric 
stations are now in operation. Besides exten- 
sions to the existing plants, two more stations are 
under construction. 

The water poAver sites in the province are 
mostly in the AYestern Ghats especially in the 
region of the Nilgiris and the Palnis. Sites in 
the Eastern Ghats are few and some of them 
are on border streams. A close estimate of the 
available pOAver has not yet been made. The 
continuous power output from the sites Avhich 
are definitely knoAvn to be worth development is 
over 220,000 kw. It is likely that further survey 
and inA^estigation AvouJd locate more sites. 
Wlfileitisunsafeatthisstage to give an estimate 
of the maximum water power available in the 
province it may be assumed to be around 600,000 
kAY continuous. This does not, howev’er, include 
power that can be developed from future large 
irrigation dams like those projected at Polavaram 
on the Godavari, 

To dcA’Clop the aA^ailable poAver resources in 
an orderlj’' and rational Avay and make it avail- 
able over the Avhole province cheaply and in 
abundance, an ‘ Electric PoAver Grid * for 
tlie proAunce Avas conceived by the Madras 
Government over 15 years ago. It is a Scheme 
of inter-connected poAver houses, both hydro 
and thermal, feeding a net-Avork of transmission 
and distribution lines serving towns and villages. 
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The operating head varies from 160 ft. at full 
reservoir level to a minimum of 60 ft. The 
average head is 135 ft. 

Power House. — The Power house is situated 
immediately below the ^lettur Dam. The 
units are 12,500 kVA, 250 r.p.m. generators 
coupled to overhung ty\)G twin horizontal 
Francis turbines one on each side. The turbines 
operate under a variable head from 60 to 160 ft. 
developing a maximum of 16,000 H.P. each. 
Power is generated at 11,000 volts, 50 cycles, 
3 phase and stepped unto 66,000 volts (110,000 
volts later) for transmission to various load 
centres. 

The fourth generating unit recently added was 
commissioned into service in October 1916, 

Transmission & Distribution System. — 

Power is transmitted to Singarapet in the 
North and Erode in the South by means of two 
66,110 kV trunk lines (a total mileage of 100 
miles) taking off from the Power Station. At 
.Erode the Mettur System is linked with Pykara 
network. 66 kV lines have been extended in 
the north to Vellore, Tiruvannamalai and 
Villupuram and in the south to Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore and Negapatam, To ensure proper 
voltage regulation two 2,500 kVA sjmclironous 
condensers are installed at Tricliinopoly, 

Considerable lengtlis of 11,22 and 33 kV lines 
have been constructed for extending power to 
various places. 1,365 miles of liigh tension lines 
of *all voltages are now in service. There are 24 
E.H.T. Sub-stations ^vith an aggregate trans- 
former capacity of 46,850 kVA. The number of 
distribution transformer stations are 205 and 
have a total capacity of 8,300 kVA. 

The Mettur Station is being linked 'with 
Madras thermal station by a 110 kV line between 
Singarapet and Madras, This interconnection 
will enable diversion of the surplus seasonal 
power at Mettur to Madras thereby saving coal. 
During dry months Madras will assist Idettur 
to enable larger firm demand being met in the 
Mettur System than is possible at present. 

Papanasam Scheme. — Tliis is the third 
hydro-electric scheme to be undertaken by the 
Madras Government. The first stage of the 
scheme was started in 1938 and the station 
commenced operation in July 1944. 

The Tambraparni river drops about 300 ft. 
over the picturesque Papanasam falls at the 
foot of the Western Ghats in Tinnevelly District. 
The power development consists in regulating 
the river flow and harnessing the energy that 
was wasted over the falls. The catchment is 
benefited by both South-West and North-East 
monsoons, the latter generally preponderating. 

Civil Works. — Six miles above the falls a 
reservoir of 6,500 m.c.ft. is formed bv construct- 
ing a masonry dam 170 ft. above river bed and 
800 ft. long. About 3 mile above the falls the 
water is diverted from the river course by a 
weir 1,350 ft. long and 35 ft. liigh giving a 
pondage of 28 m.c.ft. for daily regulation. 
Water is conducted by two 9 ft. low pressure steel 
pipes from the diversion weir to the surge tank 
at the edge of the cliff and from thence tlirough 


four 66" penstock pipes 620 ft. long down the 
lull slope to the power house which is located 
near the Agastya temple at the foot of the 
Papanasam falls. (One low pressure pipe and 
3 penstocks only 'were installed in the first 
stage). The gross head developed is 330 ft. 

Power House. — The generating plant consists 
of tluee vertical alternators of capacity 7,250 
kVA, 600 r.p.m. coupled each to a Francis 
reaction turbine of 9,850 B.P.H. The genera- 
tion is at 11 kV, 3 phase, 50 cycle and power is 
stopped upto 66 kV by means of three 7,250 kVA, 
1,166 kV transformers. 

To utilize fully the water that 'uill be 
available in good rainfall years the fourth 
generator along vith the second low pressure 
pipe line and penstock pipe are being installed 
now. They form the second stage of develop- 
ment at this site. 

Transmission & Distribution. — The trans- 
mission system extends to Tuticorin, Koilpatti 
and Madura, and is linked 'with the Pykara 
Hydro-Electric Sj^stem at Madura. For 
purposes of voltage regulation two 2,500 kVA 
synchronous condensers are installed at Madura. 

The system has 382 miles of higli tension 
transmission lines, 7 e.h.t. sub-stations 'udth 
transformer capacities totalling 24,100 kVA and 
75 distribution transformer stations with an 
aggregate capacity of 4,000 kVA. 

Bulk power to the extent of 3,000 kW is being 
delivered to the Travancore Government at the 
State borders near Shencottah. 

Five-year Programme. — Diuing the war 
years no progress could be made and there was 
practical stoppage of all new schemes and 
extensions. The only work done was to complete 
with great difficulty the few schemes already 
started. The Madras Government have sanc- 
tioned a five-year programme of construction of 
the following new schemes and extensions. 

1. Machkund Hydro-Electric Scheme includ- 
ing extensions to the Vizagapatam and Bezwada 
Thermal auxiliary plants. 

2. Nellore Thermal Scheme. 

3. Madras Thermal Extension Scheme and 
inter- connection vnth Mettur Hydro. 

4. Ceded Districts Scheme. 

5. Moyar Scheme. 

6. Pykara Hj^'dro-Electric Scheme Extensions. 

7. Madura Thermal Scheme. 

Machkund Scheme. — Tliis Scheme'' is for 
harnessing the Machkund river in the Vizaga- 
patam District on the borders of Madras and 
Orissa, at the Duduma falls where a gross head of 
840 ft is available. 100,000 kW of power 
colxid be developed at tliis site, and the scheme 
is proposed to be worked out in stages. 

The initial stage 'will comprise a diversion 
dam across the Machkund river, a flume channel, 
a 3,000 ft. long low pressure tunnel and three 
penstock pipes leading to the power house. The 
power station vriU have 3 generating sets each 
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of 17,250 K\V. In Ifttrr n fbm U to lir 
couPtruclM tit .lalnput nnd tn ttl^ 

thrrc i\onM )><' 0 pi ni-lorV «« \sitti rnt In/ 
of rnparlty totnUln;! 100,000 ^^V. 

Th^ dvil ntul lion«-f liaM to 0^ i 

fon^triictcd In t-o-oprrMIon mUU ih*' Od'‘"ij 
Govrrnmrnt ami >Iadra<i lia^' miO»rtal/n toi 
execute the project ^\ork«. Oh^ vork on th^ l 
Fcheme has hepii romnuneed and the hdlhl 
Ftagc is expected to he rofni»Mid by 3051. 

A 000 nillo no k\V tran^^tnl^-don line vill ^nrry 
the Madm*? Share of pouer to A’i/at^npalanu 
Itajahmnndry nnd IPruada. Tlji"? fe)jeinp ’ajll 
be adequate* to fuiiply the pov.ir of fhi 

VIzattnpatam. Goiinv.irh Kl'*tna and fJnntnr 
diRtriclv. pending it*i completion, nddltional 
generating: plant lotallintr 0,000 lAV hi«; h<(n 
ordered the 30z\^ada and Vlza^rapatain 
thermal fitaflonn to meet tiie interim def/nrid of 
the region. 

Ncllore Scheme. — Tor the Xellore area n] 
thermal Ftation I** planned at ^ayudumttn v,|th 
two 2,500 kW transportable ]>o\ur fft-. inltinllv. 
The 8ctp ha\e been ordered nnd the phnf idlk 

c working next jear. 'the neti\ork of fl>h| 
area uill be eventually linked vitli the Southern 
Grid. 

Madras Thermal Extensions — ^Suptdy for 
the Madras city area nou inadorpiate, on 
account 'Of the load cxreedint: the raparitv of 
the pouer hoa®e. The >radra9 tlty |>o^%er 
undertaking of tlie Mndra^ Electric Supplv 
Corporation is to he acquired hv the Oo\ernment 
In August 47 and Rtep^ Imve nirtady be^n HIth 
to modernise the plant nnd Increase its e a parity. 
A new 150,000 kV7 Turlio-altemator «et hav hrrn 
ordered a'^ also the m-^-oclated Mlcrs and tlKv 
would be in «ervice In lOIS-40. To m^it tlw 
growing demand in the meanuhile^ It Is proi^»o-rfi 
to u^c two 2,500 k\V transportable power units 
as a temporary mea'^ure to Rurq>V*tmnt imjqdy. 
These units ha\c aho been ortUred. 

A 110 kV, 124 mile line interronn^'cting the 
Madras Thermal Station witli the Mettur 
Hydro Station is bflnc ron^tnirted for mutual 
exchange of power. It will he completed carlv 
in 1048. 

Ceded Districts Scheme — Th^ Ceded 

Districts are propo-cd (o be onppppq vitb 
power purchaced trorn the Mysore Jog Hydro- 
Electric Scheme. Supply will start In mid 194 H 
“When the Tuncabhadra liydro power station Is 
built — around 1052 — it will take over the area 
and supply from Mysore will ho stopped. , 

Moyar Scheme, — ^The Moyar Scheme for 
developing power from the tail water of thoi 
Pj’kara pow'er station with a head of about 1,2^0 
ft. available at the Moyar Slope, 0 miles lower 
down. Is now under construction. 

The main fcaturc'> of tlie scheme arc : l. A 
channel about 7,000 ft. long to divert the ! 
tall water from the Pykara pow er station to tlio 
adjacent Avarihalla valley. 2. A regulating 
reservoir of 28 m.c. ft. at Maravakandi"4 miles 
lower down. 3. A flume channel about 24,000 
ft. long from the reservoir to the forebay and 
headworks at Guruva-Gowda Hundl.' The 


fofr 1 1* to ' a of r ff e ft. ^^7 

ft. dluiu*if ]'} pr^ 

to the rur£.*‘ link ,nt tk'* ji'‘ad of fk^ 

arcl 2 x^"ri ** f* long In t'* o of 

45* nnd (2* fo <{i‘ f*"/ xfUih fr A 

*tnM >n \ IMi th?f^ IV/ t2- rpm ?ltc:* 

nator.* ro i{ ]<r*\ to II P. no?/! * 

t>|e Irnptd*^^ 

I’nVir h to p»:/rUrd -\t n IV. 2 
i 50 r\rPn rUjq^d up to lUI kV nr \ ff ‘^♦.*‘0 
I to Pvkarv and KxryU HO kV don* 

rlrrult lir^% 'Inf* vlll k- *l ^ Vh 

Iddro-fl' etflr jnij f,r the Grid In th<" 
furl f>r th^* T‘ro\in' nnd r 111 ♦ fli*' b '-t' 

druiatifh f)f tb* r>I nm and M‘'Huf yy^^n » f 
t\ fM. an. 

Pyknfa Extcntloni — 7 Id Hnal <*( fk*^ 

V\l nrn. irojMf ffUi-l-tlng r*^ a 

the Vyy.'iTA to pn>^i a 

2/yMMn ( ft a Id *rto^k, an 1 > g» ',»*fatK2 
of 13 , Vh) 1 \V < sMi r}k''ra **‘’dlon lo’v 

IjM n ^auf tIoii''d. 'Ibl^ ^ 111 n-’P onlv tb<' 

< r ilefi^hiwh* of .M« l*ur I 
^tatlou'i dtjring of un^^*.ourc^ *'~tt**r 

ronditlon-t tf*[* v. Ill nl o rrt^‘ ‘ Hd I- 

out of tk^ hrg»^ >“^ab Inbi‘trH! an I n.:rl oPur^l 
df ‘.rkipnunt^ in th^' *o it).* rn dl ’rkt^ In t*i'‘ 
n^ar fulur» . 

Madura Tlirrmal Scheme — To -uj 
tlie rnUput tn tin H^dro-^»rld dnrirg 
^^rarrity, a tl.-rnial rnxilhrv at 

wjtli an initial flty of f.Wi kW I 'to 
tuiilf shortly. Tl.* plant Inn ord*r»d. 

Tlif-'' ^ whi. )i are all no"'' tir!*’"’ ea-:- 

«IrurtIon rnnrr a unj ir ; art of th** prontnr^ and 
will r* uilt In flo ddii g <h“ (xktlrg r- n r.itlng 
capoeltv. Tiny r.r* lul*" 1 to b* coMpkte t 
witidn lUe vein nnd will ro^t H* 15 eror^-». 

Works In Koshmir. 

A erh'^me of murh Importance from Ps ffxn 
but more interesting bewail*'* of th" develop 
ments that may be expected from It than foi 
the part which Us current supply afready p^a>i 
in the iffe of th*' cotmtry-I Ic, l< one lH'tAl 
led fo*’ty years ago by the Ka*'hnilr Durbar 
utllblng the rUer Jlnlum, r.^’ar Uunlvir ftboo 
I fonrtf'cn mlUs from l5arainull\ Ih*"* h*‘ad 
works of the .IhrUim power fn^^aflatfou 1. 
situated <lx nnd a inlf miles from tfi^ j^owei 
, hou«<’, at Mohorn nnd th'^ main conncctio: 
l)etwecn thf* two Is n tlml>er Hume. Th**s< 
works nnd th'' forebay at the ibdhery end oi 
the flume have a enpneUy for rarradne avate: 
snfllclcnl for the ultimate cen^ralion of 29.(»' 
electrical lior'^e-power. Tour pipes 702 feel Ion; 
lead from theforebayto the power hou-T nnd 
from forebav to water wheels there U an cflectUc 
head of 300 feet. There are four horlrontal 
water-ss heels, each coupled on tho«ame shaft ton 
1,000 kVA, y-pln^e, 2,300 volt, 25 cycle trene- 
rator running at 500 r.p m. The power hou^e U 
of suflldent capacity to allow of 15,000 k5V 
generating plant being lu'^tallcd within it. Twe 
transmis!;lon llne^ run Fide by side ns far 
BaramuUa, 21 miles from ilohora at which point 
one terminates. The other continues to Srinagar, 
further 34 miles. The installation at BaramulU 
was originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
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and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it suitahle for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken In hand 
with satisfactory results and the power load is 
building up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is supplied 
not only for driving macliinery and for lighting, 
but also for heating. The whole of Srinagar city 
is noAv electrically lighted and there are a num- 
ber of power loads. 

Besides the Jhelum power installation, there 
are two other schemes, the Muzafferabad hydro- 
electric installation utilising a tributary of the 
river Klshen Ganga and the Jammu hydro- 
electric installation. The Muzafferabad power 
house has one 130 B.H.P. pelton wheel directly 
coupled to a 110 kVA, 3,300 volt, 60 cycle 
alternator. This serves Muzafferabad town 
and Domel on J. V. Boad. The Jammu power 
house employs five generating sets. Of these, 
one 265 kW set is driven by a Diesel oil engine 
and the remaining four, generating among 
themselves 1;?26*5 kW, are driven by water 
turbines. 

In addition to the above schemes, new sources I 
of power capable of feeding large-scale manufac- 
ture are being explored in view of the beginning 
of large-scale industries in Jammu and Kashmir 
State, being explored. The State has already 
provided funds from capital expenditure not 
charged to revenue for the improvement of 
the State’s electrical system. The necessity 
for augmenting the power supply in the Jammu 
area being many, a steam turbin driven generat- 
ing plant of 1600 kW capacity is being installed 
for being located at Miran Sahib and connected 
with Jammu by a 6,600 volt line. This will 
enable necessary supply of power being made 
available for Jammu, Jammu Cantonment 
and Miran Sahib industrialisation. The cost of 
the scheme is estimated at Bs. 8,41,200. 

A hydro-electric scheme with an ultimate 
capacity for generating 9,000 kW by harnessing 
the Sind Biver near Ganderbal is also under 
survey and a smaller scheme for supply of power 
at Pahalgam is now in progress, while other 
smaller schemes for Anantnag and tJdhampur are 
under investigation. The utilisation of the Che - 
nab Biver for developing a hydro-electric scheme 
on a large scale is also under consideration. 

United Provinces Works. 

The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid supplies 
power at attractive rates for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural purposes to 14 districts in the 
west of the province an'd to Shahdara in Delhi 
piovince. Seven of the ten falls available for 
electrification have been developed and a stand- 
by steam power station at ChandausI of 
9,000 kW has been constructed. ^^From 1938 
no less than 27,900 kAY in all has been 
available, A new hydro-electric station at 
Mohammadpur with an installed capacity 
of 9,300 kW is under construction. A further 
steam station at Harduagunj with an installed 
capacity of 20,000 kAV is nearing comple- 
tion. Besides supplying some 93 tomis 
with current for light and fans and minor 
industries, the grid provides energy for irriga- 
tion pumping from rivers and open and tube 


wells. The Ganges A^alley State Well Scheme 
comprises about 2,000 tube-wells, covering 
the districts of Moiadabad, Bijnor, Budann, 
Muzaffarnagar,Saharanpur, Meerut, Bulandshahr 
Aligarh and Etah, introducing irrigation on the 
volumetric system over approximately one 
million acres hitherto without any source of 
irrigation. This supply of cheap power from 
some 2,300 sub-stations is already having an 
important hearing on the economic disposal of 
crops and the development of minor industries 
in tlie urban centres. 

Investigations into the electrical and financial 
possibilities of a number of hydro-electric 
power generating stations have been completed 
and the work has already commenced on the 
Sarda Canal Hydro-Electric Scheme with an 
installed capacity of 65,200 kW. This station will 
be ultimately linked up with the large steam 
station at Ca'wnpore and the Ganges Canal Hy. 
Elec. Grid. 

PunjaVs HydrO'*£leclric Project. 

Situated on a spur of the Dauladhar Bange at 
elevations ranging between 6,000 and 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, and connected by means of 
a tunnel over 15,000 ft. long, are the works of 
what is known as the IJhl Biver Hydro-Electrio 
or Mandi Scheme which is now operated by 
the Punjab P.AY.D. Electricity Branch with 
its Headquarters at Lahore. 

This project owes its origin to the need 
which began to he felt in the Punjab during 
the AVar of 1914-18 for making energy available 
for industrial and agricultural purposes at rates 
cheaper than were then prevailing. 

The site was discovered in the year 1922. 
A detailed project was prepared by 1923. 
Work on the construction of the first stage of 
this scheme was started in 1926. The total 
capital outlay on the scheme to the end of the 
year 1 944-45 has been Bs. 730 . 6 lacs. 

Due to the extensive nature of the construc- 
tion works, it was found necessary to build 
two^ small temporary Hydro-electric power 
stations one at Dhelu near Shanan and the 
other at Thuji near the headworks at Brot 
wiiich were linked together and the combined 
installed capacity was 1440 kW, 

AVater is withdrawn from the Uhl and the 
Lamba Dug Bivers at Brot and conveyed by a 
9 . 25 ft. internal diameter concrete lined circular 
pressure tunnel which is one of the longest 
tunnels in India and Is the first steel mantle 
tunnel to be built in Asia. The tunnel is about 
3^ miles long and is designed for a normal full 
discharge of 600 cusecs (but it can carry up to 
800 cusecs if required). The tunnel feeds 
steel penstocks which run down the slope to 
the Shanan Power Station near Joglndarnagar 
(Mandi State) so as to utilise 1,800 ft. of the 
total fall thus converting the snow fed waters 
of the Uhl and its tributary into electrical 
energy. 

The Initial installed capacity of Shanan 
Power Station is 48,000 kW. The plant con- 
sists of four 17,000 B.H.P. Pelton wheels. 
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running nt 4^28,5 r.p^in. ('’irh I>y n 

lUnglo Jet of water nml roniu'cted to a 
k\V\ 11,000 volt, 3 iiha<;r, 00 cycle nltcrmtor, 

From tlio Slmnan IVjwer Btatiou cn^rj^y 
generated nt J1,00fi voUi U ptcpjK’d tip to 
132,000 volU which U the hUdieit voUnyr’ 
adopted for this purpose In India. 1 he trnTn* 
mission py.stcin comprises a double circuit K52 
IvV trunk tranfinilsslon Ihic supported on stee] 
towers 80 ft. lilgh normally set 1,000 ft. apart 
but with spans extending C3ven unto 0,300 ft. 
in the hills. This lino supnlles HUh-statlons at 
Knngrn, Patlmnlcot, Dharlwal, Amritsar and 
Lahore. 

A single circuit 102 kV line also runs from 
Amritsar to Jullundtir and Is continued at 00 
kV to serve Ooraya and Ludhiana Huh*stntloni. 
A 00 kV single circuit lino starts from Lahore 
and supplies Biib-statlons at Kasur and Tcrorcptir 
w’hllo a similar lino from Lahore serves Buh- 
statlons at Shahdnra, Shelkhupura, Clniharkann, 
Mohlan, Jarnnwala and Lyallpur. 

Prom these various suh**^tatIons 11,000 volt 
lines radiate to supply hetween tluun ahotU 
sixty towns and villages. In addition to 
serving 31,000 consumers dlrcelly from Us ovn 
mains, Um Branch also furnishes \>nU; supplies 
to the NAVMl. for Its own M'orkshops 
and to the P.W.D, Central Work'^hop^, to 
two licensees (the Amritsar Municipality and 
the Jullundur Llcctrlc Supply Co.) and aho 
to the Kapurthala State at two points. The 
connected load nt the end of March, 1015 wa^ 
59,289 kW, the total number of units generated 
being 125,530,100 and the revenue Ab^C'^'-ed 
00. 3C lacs for the jxar 1011-15. 

Post-War Schemes. | 

Luring the last world war, tliou«h the 
construction of any major new Bcheines could 
not be undertaken, the question of po^l-war 
power development In the province has been 
seriously engaging the attention of tlie Tunjab 
Government. As an outcome of detailed 
Invostlgalions a rive Year Post-War Leve'op- 
ment plan has been approved by the G over ntn cut. 

All these schemes, In addition to provhllng 1 
power for thousands of Irrigation tube wells 
tliroughout the province, will provide much 
needed additional power for the huhistrlal and 
economic development of the pro\lnce. 

The possibility of Intiodudng tube uell 
Irrigation in certain parts of the Punjab adds 
to the interest of post-w’ar hydro-electric pro- 
jects In the province. Tl\ls would enable 
thousands of acres of hitherto uncoininanded 
land to be broiiglit under cultivation, therehv 
Increasing the food supply of the province and 
also lower the water table very cons-Ulcrably 
and tend appreciably to eradicate the menace 
of water-logging in many parts of the province. 

Rasul Hydel Scheme. 

This Is a special priority scheme and provides 
for the development of 22,000 k\Y of electric 
power at Easul headworks from water to bo 
dropped from the Upper Jhelnm Canal to the 
Lower Jhelnm Canal with an available average 
head of 84. 75 ft. 


'Um ydiMiu L < ^'hrt'vVd 16 rn * p/. ^18.5 
hi Ih nw\ for of j 

hV(lr<Mb'^fh iMoti vPh 

kV,' ICaphri If a! o troilh 

for n fpifUd'" P,.* LV Ih»»- (tout 

(Inhori) (c» UamiI tOi (♦ujt.^nn.vK, Gtijfs* am 
dhrlum nnd ftmU I3i V.V lU{»- on donhl 

f'lrnjU from Jit' him to 

iiu riijjirklnn. fi nt*/) for: (h - 

doulil^’ fIrrnU fl*** LV litm frot.i 
!o lA'aUpur r'ia 
fffll and ('Ink Jhumr.i. (ID a 
UU l:V ^n^ from Ua’^til lo .U, (UI) ar.f 

GU uV ami 'i'l kV drctUi tUu^ ^ i 

Lyallp\if fitul f'hhdot, .Mahkwat and .‘^^fnOUr 
rh Lhulw.il, Itn ul and (‘lakorl. 'Jvah.kwa 
and Jlhabra, ir.inr.ilad aijd iti. Lhtdvi 

■and UlKrn and <»u]ranv.al\ and MaU'o* tr 
Da^ka, 

Thh t*<'h' m** L primarily in* ant for provldini 
tuhr* well irrh’atimi la of tin- dLlrht* 

In the v.'(d*rn nml r»iUral Puniab and th* 
avalhhb* pow***r U proj»nt*d to b*' i‘.*Ub d h 
tht‘ follnwlng nnnm r : (1) Oj^rUton of pra' 
tube to b** ln-t*ill»d rm lb- fha:in*d» of tb^ 
L'orthiTii (’auah of tii- Trrlvxflon Ufan''b 
(It) Supply of (I'tlrh^l fmrvy for Indu-^rt^ 
power and lUhlitu* In t’Mnty-M.rbt torr < Ir 
thf^ dKtrlctM of >lnhpur, Jlu'lum, fluirnt. 
OuJr;mv..da, Sin Ikhuptira. Lvallmir att<l Jlan.: 
(HI) Siipply of jk:»w^ r to ih- riu f»rl 1 t< 

thf' fxtent of kW dtirln^" tb- low* 

period In th'* Jo:dndarta".!ar <ar'hmf*nt area. 

Th"' fon^'tfU'^tlon of Ihb ’‘rh-ruf* ln'» already 
-tartul and U h «rh<‘dnhd to 1- r-ad> fo: 
op»‘ratlon by lh‘ middb’ of 19 P. 

Kan^al Schrme, 

Th‘'' Tunjah (Unirnuunt kv.%- rr* cnlly 
actonlrd admlnl-iratlve :\pp:o\al to wlut \* 
known 11 “ tlw Xatira! ProjMt. 

Thh iiToJ'Hl ]*rinhb^ for a divir’'Vm wdr 
from the Sutlej at Xanval In Xorth*ea*t Funp^b 
near lUiaknr ami a canal 37 mlliM Ion.: and of 
10,000 capai^Uy from Xanval to Kupar. 

At Ilupar, one branch will lead to th‘' Slrhlnd 
Canal while another branch will form th-' main 
line upp(r of the future Bhakra Canal. From 
a .hludy of the dl-charge babies of the Sutlej 
rlvor for the la^t 35 yeat^ It apjw'ar^ that 3.000 
cu-ecs would be a sab* minimum supply on which 
to count and the initial stage of the project K 
ha'^cd on the utilisation of ihl* minimum 
discharge. 

After the Bhakra Lam I-' completed the canal. 
In adcluion to the free flow of the river, will 
take the rcK‘a«^eA from the Bhalcra rc-orvolr. 
The fair minimum discharge available will 
then be 0,000 cusccs and the Arm power available 
w ill he doubled. 

Situated on the canal will be 4 pow'er hemes 
with heads of SI, 53. 5. 53.5 and 51 ft. at mini- 
mum flow’ period, yielding a total of CC,400 kW. 
of primary power at 72% load factor. M’heu 
the Bhakra Lam is completed and more water 
becomes available It is anticipated that, with 
the installation of a fifth power house at or 
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below Hupar, it will be possible to develop 
approx. 1,32,000 k"\V of primary power at 
72 per cent, load factor. 

The project provides for : (i) A double circuit 
132 kY trunk line — on 220 kV towers — from 
Nangal to Ambala and single circuit onward 
up to Delhi via Panipat. The towers between 
Ambala and Delhi will be designed- for 220 kV 
and stringing of a second circuit in future, if 
necessary r (ii) A double circuit 132 kV line — 
on 220 kY towers — ^between Kangal and 
JuUimdur (iii) A single circuit 132 kY line, 
on double circuit towers, between* JuUundur, 
Fexozepm, Fazilka and Pakpattan, (iv) 66 kY 
and 33 kY branch lines connecting the 132 kY 
trunk line grid suh-stations with Kamal, Abdul- 
lahpur,' Patiala, ICabha, Bilaspur, Karaingarh 
(Sirmoor State), Khanna, Jagraon, Moga, 
Kot-Fapura, Bhatinda, Muktsar and Abohar 
towns, (V) 11 kY lines and local distribution 
net work for supplying the irrigation tube wells 
and towns covered by the Scheme. 

The Kangal Power Project has been rendered 
urgently necessary to provide power for the 
con^ructiOn of the Bhakra Dam ; to provide 
power for the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of the p^o^ince ; and to provide for tube 
"well pumping to increase the irrigation supplies 
on the Sutlej Valley, Sirhind and Western 
Jumna Canal Systems as early as possible. 

The subsidiary advantages of the Project 
are that : (i) It will obviate material interference 
with Bupar Head Works and the Sirhind Canal. 
Apart from the political difficulties thus escaped, 
there w’ill be a saving of Bs. 165 la^s, (ii) It 
w’ill provide a balancing reservoir for the Bhakra 
Dam releases and, by stabilising diurnal varia- 
tions, will enable the full development of Bhakra 
power. 

The initial stage of the scheme i.e, the 
development of 66,400 kW of primary power, 
is estimated to cost Bs. 1,774 lakhs and expected 
to be completed by the middle of 1951. The 
final stage, which is estimated to cost an ad- 
ditional sum of Bs. 191 lakhs, will not be taken 
in hand until after Bhakra power is available 
and the power position of the prorince has 
been thoroughly re-examined. 

Mangla Hydro»»EIectric Scheme 

This project p^o^ides for the generation of 
10,000 kW of hydro-electric power at Mangla 
near the Punjab Irrigation Branch Head Works 
on the Dpper Jhelum Canal from a head of 
30 ft. and minimum flow* of approx. 5,000 cusecs 
in the head reach of the canal. It also provides 
for the linking of this power station by a double 
circuit 132 kV line with the 132 kV Grid sub- 
station at Jhelum which would be constructed 
under the Basul Hydcl Scheme. 

Exlention. 

Addition of a pipe lino and two 12,000 kW 
pelton wheel generatinc sets at Jogindamncar 
is an extension of the existing hvdro- 
electric w'orks of the Dhl Biver Schem*e at i 
Jogindamagar and is meant for developing 
additional power which, in cold weather periods 
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during shortage of water at the headworks 
at Brot, will he supplied by means of the ilangla 
Hydro-Electric Scheme but, when there is a 
shut down of that generating plant during* 
summer, it will he supphed by these additional 
sets at Jogindamagar power station which 
has an ample supply of water in summer to 
run five machines. 

These two schemes are therefore primarily 
meant to supplement each other during the 
I low water periods at the respective power 
I stations, thus ensuring a constant supplj^ of 
additional power to the province all throughout 
the year. The schemes are estimated to cost 
Bs. 99.52 lakhs and scheduled to be completed 
in 1951. 

The Bhakra Project. — This is the major 
post-war hydro-electric project of the Punjab 
and has been considered in many shapes and 
forms since it was first submitted about 30 years 
ago. The project involved protracted negotia- 
tions with various States through which the 
irrigation canals win run, ascertaining as to 
which of them would like to participate in the 
scheme and under what terms. 

It was only very recently that these protracted 
negotiations reached more or less a final stage 
and serious attention could be given to detailed 
designs of the dam, canals, power station, etc. 
The work of designing the Dam has finally 
been entrusted to a firm of American Consulting 
Engineers headed by Mr. Savage, who is generally 
considered the best living authority on 
high dams and has been responsible for the 
design of such mar^’els of modem engineering 
as the Boulder Dam and Grand Coidie Dam 
in the D. S. A. 

The scheme involves the constmction of 
a 480 ft. high dam across the Sutlej at Bhakra 
in north-east Punjab and the creation of a 
reservoir fox canal irrigation and development 
hydro-electric power. 

The Bhakra storage is estimated to have 
a live storage of approx, 3.4 million acre feet 
capable of discharging during the 270 days, 
when natural river supplies are non-existant, 
a mean discharge of about 6,300 cusecs. It 
will irrigate the dry famine stricken tracts 
of Hissar, Bohtak and the adjacent States 
where no canal irrigation is available at present. 
It will also generate about 1,88,000 kY" of 
electric power at 0.72 load factor (which is 
the average load factor of the Punjab Grid), 
with an installed capacity of 3,20,000 kW, 
t.e., four machines of 80,000 kW capacity. 
The generating station will he linked up with 
the transmission system of the Punjab (?rid 
with extensions in the Western Punjab up to 
Multan. 

Tlie construction of so stupendous a scheme 
is naturally a slow job, if full measures of safety 
and a reasonable economy are to be provided. 
The preliminary work has already been started 
but the scheme is not expected to be completed 
before 1956. 

Nizamsa^ar Project. — The Hyderabad State 
has decided to proceed with the Kizamsagar 
Hydro-Eloctric Project as an immediate post- 
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war mca^^iiT^ for l>rln?in'^ hy<lro*fl*M'trk r 
to IIy(iorAi)a(l CUty. Tlu* ^^Ktnr' is Uy 

iiUiiPP tiio wntfT BlorM in Nir.ntirit'^r <lnrn 

and it in oxpcntrd lint. po’.^»r vnrUir/ 

froin about 1,000 kW a*; fijr* inialmurn in 
11,500 kW an inaxininm rotifd 
It in proiio'^^d to instal 2 — i,OOfi I»W hvrirfr* 
rlcctrlo Kon'^ratlMK Rctn anti !<* (on^tnif? fff 
mllrnofOO kV tran^ini Mon Ilins for Mtjiplj 
to Jl 3 ’(Iar.ibad Cliy. 

Tuntrablindrn Project. — An ayrrrni*"ti^ In'' 
recently been reaclird on tin npj>ortloTimMjt 
of the ^YnU‘rfi of tin Tutu’abhntlra ri^^r b^lurMi 
the Government M of Mndra*^, Mvpore and 
Ilydcrnbad. Tor tin Hlnre of tin 
if/ will be po^'ilbb* for Jiydernbnf! Staff' fo 
Utilise three drop! in tin* Irri^jetlon (ami for 
Rcncratlon of hydro*t‘lf( trie powrr, vrl^in:;: 
an initial output of about 15 - 2 ,Vtoo k\V. 

Future Hydro-EIcclrJc Project t. — T b r r e 
arc a number of bydro-tb'f trie power on 
the Mnnjeera, Kaddam and Vnrna trlbntarb-^ 
of the Godavari and on rher Dlndl, a brarnh 
of KlMna river a*; well a*^ on tin upp^r and 
lower reaches of tin KiMna, Tin aUtnl 
power potentialities of (he=e n'-rd clftaii<'d 
investigation. 

KOLHAPUR STATE. 

The Kolhapur State has cmbarlnd on tin 
generation of electric pouer from th^ waff*r 
stored in the Kadhanacjarl dam whirh ln« 
been raised to the helRht of 10 b'lt. It will be 
further raised to 120 ft. for which enn«tnudloti 
ia now in progress. The pouer home w ill b^ 
bituated at the fool of the darn and the in stab 
latlon will comprbe A — 1,200 kW Kaplan p»t<- 
operating on 05/110 feet head. Tin power ulll be 
transmitted by means of 02 mllc^ of :i3 kV llin-. to 
Kolhapur city for augmenting tin water supply to 
the city, supply of energy to indmtrlal concerns 
and take over the load from tin existing oU 
engine station. The Radlianagarl btallon will 
bo supplemented by another Thermal 1,300 kW 
station at Kolhapur. Both tin Ptatlous will 
run In parallel. The scliemn is also intended 
to provide an assured water pupply for cxiMing 
irrigation and new' areas that will bo put under 
cultivation by the In^lallatlon of about 175 
electric pump sets in the area served by the 
transmission lines. 
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MftInVrtnd. Tin ^ f it c b f a t i f 

c* */'‘M Tf'** 

rojne 2'* ♦-■‘V*? rf u “i'*.’ 

ri\wr to th north of mA i 

P rtllbhig tin TiOjtti t | xt* f f - JVf^ -/c 
v^Il^y by d'i'.lr.--* a tnntiM K'.o'^n 
tunfif-l iimJ*'? tin j ar Iron 

a r-xink It p ^d lint t.y ♦'jv-dl* 

K by ano*h'r Inff n nd.*'' a tr/-* 

tin Upp'^r r'xxi'xlf r* 'M ?•- ?■>! 

of a rn*ural f.dl of r.**- ff- tin jrv*. 

flnn of rpf , TbM •sfs.t ■ 

In IP3t e/id a rn"‘ f'vi’nl Irn/*''?; .>t I; -fk' 
ttinnrh J2 f-" t b. dh^ 

From tin t.-dl of tin lnn*on 

dl'/ lr»r/‘ d n\rr a d'Mcg w>dr t" 

powrr ttmrnl frum wM-h 1* 2 

np. a rb/,r,tv t V JM. r \f 'ot \t **t tl *- f. *» 

At tin rm.fdf' '‘Ud of tin a 

'ijpbon U 1 ro’Md^d to aho**' r * (f **’ 1 ’' ■' 

w<nfr nutom‘it|’'''ltV In tin rvrv. ft 
fsf lo’xd. 1 ro' ^ tin fr-’r' \y tb»- 
Hovr tlirou;^h t' tn'r^'k ; lr<* f45 Png v : 
ejct^rnnl rllarint*-: Cl i] 

fop to 55 ln''h''^ a' t>n l^gvnu ir/o tin 
horn"' ^ittiatcd I f'lotV nl Mat^Vand. 

The aval!*ib> dl*^Inr>- b v/p.h 

lot'll b'ad of 250 Tin 

roml«t’^ of turbbn »-?>{ r« 

gm^rating 3,2W kW nt U KV, 2 p.V^^ i 
rydcn, lln pr^unre i« t^p I •/ tr^n 

fonnf-ri^ to Od nV and j'nrrr tran*r::*'*nd t 
a 30 mile double rirntU Urn to M-ird^u Ar 
thf'ncA bj" 74 mtlM of ^‘Ingb circuit ring ma' 
to Pediawar C.intonm»"nt, ou** llr/»^ 
through and tin ntlnr ihrott: 

Kb-ibnir aiul XowMnr.\. HO of 11 K 

branch llin^ ar^* abo pn^*,bb*i for Ir 

portant town.'* and rural ar^v*< in tin 
The F^lnm*' cam*'' into oj*' ration In 195-, 

Tin hydraulic worK^ and th^-' pow/r hou^ 
have been d**dgmd for tin Imt.Ulailon of thrf 
more g#*n‘^ratlrig at a rtpuf»‘ 

additional eich of 5.tKO KM’ an- on or U 
and will he InvtatPd CArlj* In 

An rxlf'ii^ion of the bC KV trarnnPn^lo 
sy-'t'^m to NVah i'^ now in progrr-i and a furtln 
rxton**ion to llarlptir and AM>oltabxd I 
proposed. 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Beforms of 1919, 
and again by the India Act of 1936, was 
that of local government. This was one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
‘ of a century has been encouraging, but uneven. 
As the annual reports of provincial governments 
show, there are some towns which have shown 
a real sense of responsibility in civic affairs and 
have administered them efficiently. In a mino- 
rity of cases, however, the local “ city fathers 
have signally failed to discharge their duties to 
the public benefit, with the result that they 
have been superseded and the conduct of muni- 
cipal affairs has reverted to official control. The 
greatest successes have been won in thePresiden- 
cy towns, and particularly by the Municipality of 
Bombay. The difficulties in the way of progress 
were manifest. Local government had to be a 
creation — the devolution of authority from the 
Government to tne local body, and that to a 
people who for centuries had been accustomed 
to autocratic administration. Again, the powers 
entrusted to local bodies were insignificant and 
the financial support was small. There are, how- 
ever, many encouraging sings of improvement. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
'titles — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

**The typical Indian village has Its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching arOund this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
gi^azing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village j)ass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and Its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, c.?.. In the greater 
part of Assam* in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exists the people living 
In small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads.” — (OazeUeer of India,) 

The villages above described (of which there 
are 700,000 in India) fall under two main 
classes, viz : — 

Types of Villages. — ” (1) The 'severalty ’ or 
raiyatwari village which Is the prevalent form 
Outsiae Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There Is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought imder the 
plougli only with the permission of the Revenue 
Authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests In a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
ns patel or rcdcfi, who Is responsible for law and 


order aud for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.*' 

" (2) The joint or landlord village, the typo 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province, Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole. 
Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
oollective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
Is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word * number.* It is this type 
ol village to which the well-known description 
In Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co -proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants or labourers under 
them.” 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the ruling dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
npijeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and policjeorganisation, the development of com- 
munications, the growth of Individualism, and 
the operation of the indlvidualrfltyai^can system, 
which is extending even in the north of India, 
Nevertheless the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries^the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there Is still a large 
degree of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Punchayet, and the 
Decentralisation ClJommisslon of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

/ 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a yunchayei system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from Insur- 
mountable, we Tecognlse that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and deffnite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain powers to limited Punchayets In those 
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unanimity of opinion on a large number of the 
Committee's proposals. These proposals, how- 
ever, still remain to be implemented by the 
Bombay Government. 

In September 1942, the Government of 
Bombay made new rules prescribing the powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service 
of the secretaries of village panchayats. Among 
other requirements, every secretary will have to 
execute a surety bond for lis. 200 with one 
surety of like amount, the bond to be in favour 
of the district local board. 

Improvement Trusts* — notable feature 
In the recent sanitary history of India Is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 


tion of social Improvements. In Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Lahore and 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts develop- 
ed important activities which are 'described in a 
separate chapter {q.v.). (In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust fs carried on 
by the Bombay Municipality). Other cities are 
beginning to follow the examples of these great 
cities. The Government of India in 1937 
established an Improvement Trust to attend 
to slum clearance in old Delhi City and to the 
general expansion of their winter capital. This 
body has lately undertaken an ambitious scheme, 
costing many lakhs of rupees, for the abolition 
of slums and the re-housing of dispossessed 
workers. 


Calcutta Improvement Trust 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust originated 
from a medical enquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town in 1896, owing to the 
outbreak of plague. Preliminary investigation 
continued for several years, and the Trust was 
instituted in January, 1912, with a view to 
making provision for improvement and expan- 
sion of Calcutta by opening up congested areas, 
providing open spaces and improved building 
sites, laying out or altering streets and for 
rehousing of the poorer and working classes. 
The Act pro\ided for a large expenditure on 
improvement schemes and for local taxation 
or raising of loans to this end. It provided 
for the constitution of a Board of Trustees 
of eleven members with a whole-time Chairman. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees ou 1st May 1946 : — C. IV. Gurner, 
O.S.I., I.O.S., Chairman; Sailapati Chatterji, 
Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation 
iex-officiv ) ; Netai Charan Paul, elected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta under Section 7 (1) 
(a) of the Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911 ; 
Sudhansu Kumar Mitter, elected by the elected 
Councillors, Corporation of Calcutta, under 
Section 7 (1) (b) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911, as modified by the Amendment Act 
of 1926 ; Alexandar Clark, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the Calcutta 
improvement Act, 1911, as modified by the 
Amendment Act of 1926 ; T. Godley, elected by 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; J. K. 
Mitter, elected by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce ; Begum Hamida Momin ; Abdur 
Bahman Siddiqi, ir.A., nn.B., Bar-at-Law, 
Central ; Bernard Matthews, f.k.i.b.a., 
F.S.I., M.T.P.i. Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha 
Bahadur of Nashirpur, appointed by the Local 
Government. 

During the 32 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust has carried tlrrough many 
improvement schemes both in the city proper 
and the suburban areas which have changed 
the face of Calcutta wholly and beyond recogni- 
tion. It has constructed over 67 miles of new 
roads, 37 public parks covering an area of about 
304*8 acres and a large lake with 80*22 acres 
of water area. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
tustees have been done away with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 


important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
too ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Chowringhee, past Shambazar, to Raja Raj 
Ballav Street, a stretch of 3 miles. It Is intended 
ultimately to extend it up to the Chitpur Bridge. 
The Section of Chittaranjan Avenue near the 
Chowringhee end is well placed for commerce and 
trade and has gained Increased importance 
by being linked up with Dalhousie Square 
on the West by means of a new road S4 feet 
wide between Mission Row and Mangoe Lane 
and a further extension of this road from 
Chittaranjan Avenue to W^ington Street on 
the east and the clearing-up oT an adjacent area 
in Chandni Chawk by the construction of a 
40-feet road. One of the most important of 
the Schemes of the Trust is the approach 
road to the new Ho’wrah Bridge from 
Dalhousie Square, The first section of this 
project, which has so far cost nearly a crore 
and a half, from St, Andrew's Church to Canning 
Street, now comprises of a 100 feet wide road 
from Dalhousie Sqdare corner to Canning 
Street, and a 60 ft. uide road diagonally from 
Royal Exchange Place to Lower (5hifcpur 
Road, This route is functioning as a new 
avenue through the heart of the city, but 
its immediate importance up to the present 
has been rather in creating a thoroughfare 
from Clive Street to Lower Chitpur Road 
than in promoting traffic northwards from 
Dalhousie Square, as Canning Street at which It 
ends on the north is a street of very limited 
traffic value. It is also In the programme 
of the Trust to extend this road through Territhi 
Bazar, one of the still existing dirtiest spots in 
the heart of the city, to Circular Road near 
Sealdah Station. For the second section 
of the project from Canning Street to Strand 
Road, the acquisition of land is complete — cost 
of acquisition is about a crore and thirty lakhs. 
Tenders for Engineering Works for this scheme 
as also for several other schemes for which 
land acquisition is complete have recently been 
let out and it is expected that work’ will proceed 
in full swing very soon. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
sixteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
I parks one is named Deshabaudhu Park and 
the other Cosaipore-Chitpore open space 
1 measuring 53 bJghas and 156 bighas respectively- 
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need. The Trust has so far added over 300 acres 
in open spaces. Of this the Bhakuria Lake 
comprises the most important as well as the 
most popular feature. The Eastern Park at 
Gorachand area, the Deshbandhu Park and 
CoBsipur-Chitpur Open Spaces at the north of 
the city are the larger of the parks laid out, 
besides a large number of parks scattered 
tlu:ougliout the city. Among the less con- 
spicuous but very useful activities in this regard 
is the adaptation of land acquired on alignments 
of future streets, which will not be required for 
the purpose for several years, as temporary j 
recreation grounds. Tliese play-grounds, while j 
for the most part individually small in area, are j 
very popular with children. Another of the 
important experiments of the Trust in providing | 
play grounds and open spares had been the | 
conversion of small plots of land in ‘ Bustee , 
Eire Lane? * (opened out by the Trust on behalf 
of the Government as an A. R. P. measure) to 
temporary play grounds equipped with swings, 
etc., for children living in the nearby bustees. 
Arrangements are in progress in conjunction 
with the Government to retain some of these 
as a permanent feature. 

^ Por the housing of the displaced popula- 
tion the Trust has undertaken on a large scale 
the following schemes : — 

In the early stages tliree blocks of three 
storeyed tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
'persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls. The build- 
ings, including land, cost Ks. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Ks, 4 per mensem and top floor rooms at 
Rs. 8 per mensem, each room measuring 12'x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front and opening on 
to a central passage 7 ft, wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were "out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Rc^housing Scheme^-^ 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings In Kerbala Tank Re-housing Scheme 
was sold by private sale in 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme. — Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
roomed and three-roomed suites have been con- 


structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 86 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road for the bustee population to 
bo displaced by the execution of Scheme No. 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road) 
and Schemes XLIX and LII on its x North. 
A special feature of the new scheme is that 
the land is to be developed as a model bustee 
for displaced bustee dwellers. 

Special facilities are offered to dlshoused 
persons for securing land in various improved 
areas for reinstatement purposes. 

Christopher Hoad Fe-housing Scheme. — 

Several blocks oi 2-roomed and 3-roomed flats 
are under construction in this Scheme and the 
trust contemplates building a large number 
of blocks in this Scheme and develop it as a 
model housing Scheme. An important feature 
of this Scheme is the flxation'ofi the rents accord- 
ing to the ability of the class of the tenant 
for which these houses are meant, irrespective 
of the return to the trust on the Capital and 
Special measures will be taken to ensure that 
these are actually let out to these classes. 

Bridges. — The old bridges of Calcutta, which 
are hemmed in by canals and railway lines in- 
adequately bridged, have almost all of them 
been replaced by modern and up-to-date bridges 
to suit the growing traffic requirements. The 
new’' bridges of the city have traffic capacity 
comparing favourably with those of London. 
The new bridges at Maniktola, Beliaghata and 
at Shambazar have roadw’ays of 37 feet, with tw^o 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Alipore Bridge, has a roadway of SO feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, 

The reconstructed Tollygunge Bridge across 
Tolly's Nullah is also a larger bridge of a modern 
design. The Barrackpore Bridge, the last bridge 
to be completed, has also been redesigned as a 
reinforced concrete bridge on the same lines as 
the Chitpore bridge. The next bridge to be 
taken up is the Ultadanga Bridge, specifications 
and estimates for which have been completed. 
A start would have normally been made by now, 
but had to he postponed due to the war 
situation. 

Financial.— Capital charge during the year 
1944-45 amounted to Rs. 38.07 lakhs which 
included Rs. 37-64 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs. 0-43 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1944-45 w^as 
22.11 crores. To meet this large expenditure, 
the Trust has borrowed Rs. .4,17,60,000. Other 
Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of land 
and buildings) have yielded Rs. 12.59 crores and 
the revenue fund from its annual surplus (after 
providing for the service of loans) has contri- 
buted Us. 4.49 crores to Capital Works. 

Up to 1944-45 the Trust spent nearly Re. 18.17 
crores on land acquisition and Re. 8.34 crores 
on engineering w'orks. 
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CALCUTTA, 


Tho CommiBsIoncrs for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows : — 

Sir Thomas H. Elderfcon, K.c.i.E., Chairvwfi* 
W. A. Burns, DepiUij Chairman, 

Elected bp the Bengal Chamber of Commerce : — i 
Sir Benwick Haddow ; AV, L. Gordon ; 
H, D. Cumber batcli ; T. S. Gladstone ; F, G. 
Guthrie ; N. Brodic. 

Elected bp the CalcnUa TradcB* Aesociaiion : — 
A. E. Bro\ra. 

Eleded bp the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce : — I. B. Sen ; Dr. S. C, Law, 
M.A,, rh,r>. 

Bleclod bp the Indian Chamber of Commerce : — 
K. P. Goenka. 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce : — 
A, K, Koorniohamcd, 

Elected bp the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta : — A. K. M. Baquer. 


Nominated by Governme^it: — Captain J. 

Cameron, h.i.k. ; Bai Bahadur N. C. Ghosh, 
o.B.E. ; G. E. CuSe ; AY. E. Fitz Gerald ; 
S. C. Satyawadi. 

The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Offg. Secretary, — S. L. Dass. 

Deputy Controller, Fort, A, R. P, d: C. 0. 
Calcutta Port U, Q. Administrative Group, 
D, of Corps {DpcA'$).— Lt.-Col. C. W. 
T. Hook, 

Traffic Manager, Steer, 

Chief AceouhtanU — J. Dand, 0 ,A. 

Chief Engineer. — ^A. AA^ebster, o.LE., M. Inst. 
o.E. 

Co7itroUer of Stores. — B. A. Delahunty. 
Chief Mech. Engineer : — K. M, Irvine, B.Sc., 
M I, Mech. E, 

Deputy Conservator, — Lt.-Commander E. L, 
Pawsey, r.n. (Betd.). 

Afcdical Officer , — Lt.-CoJ, F. J. Anderson, 
M.C.,0,I.E.,M.B.,B.S.,r.R.C.S.,LM,S,(Betd.), 
Consulting Engineers and London Agents: — 
Messrs. Bendel Palmer & Tritton. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the | 
right bank of the river Harnafuli at a distance ] 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The^construction of the Assam-Bengj^L Hallway 
ha84j\cllitated the trade with Assam, and Eastern 
Bengal for which the Port of Chittagong is the 
natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat, 22® 21'K ; Long. 91® 
50 E, 1911 Pop. 84,000. 

Trade. 

Imports — :Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate, stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

^ Exports —Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
nee, paddy, eggs, poulti;y and live-stocks. 
Accommodation — Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.AV. draught of 22 ft. to 26 ft. 

There are 6 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Bengal-Assam BaUway jetties, also one 
set of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 ewts. and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Bengal- 
Assam Bailway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L. AY . S. T, 

Proinsiou^. — Fresh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 


Navigation , — Conditions over the three river 
bars have been improved by river training 
works such that dredging has been practically 
eliminated. 

Night pilotage which is in force except during 
the S. AY. monsoon has been suspended until 
further notice. 

Charges , — Port dues 4 annas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per reg . ton . Harbour 
Master^s fee Bs. 32, Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Bs. 32, swinging bertha Bs. 16; 
Berth alongside jetties Bs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 


not exceeding- 
10 ft. to 20 ft. from 

21 ft. 

22 ft. 

23 ft. 

24 ft. 

25 ft. 

26 ft. 


Bs. a. 
67„8 
337 8 
385 
439 
486 
653 
684 


Bs. 
to 304 


Towage by Port Commissioners* Tug. 

Port Authority : The Commissioners for the 
Port of Chittagong. 

Officials . — Deputy Conservator, Commander 
H. J. Garrett; Port Engineer, F. J. Green, 
B.SC., M.I.O.E., &c, ; Secretary and Chief 

Accountant, P. Das Gupta, b.sc.,a.s a. A. ; Lloyds 
Agents, James Finlay & Co. 


COCHIN. 


Cochin, the newest port of the East, lies in the j 
direct route to Australia from Europe. It 
a vast hinterland comprising the States 
Of Cochin and Travancore, and the southern 
? tm of the Madras Presidency. The harbour 
^ i ^ long-felt need of a port open through- 
i on this coast. It is the natural 

^ mu (AiiQi planting areas of South India, 

ihe development of the harbour involved the 
1 a passage through the bar which 
mocked the entrance from the sea to an extensive 


backwater. The first cut through the bar of a 
wide and deep channel was made in 1928. Since 
1930 the harbour has been in use. A powerful 
tug has been provided. A hotel on modern lines 
has been constructed to provide accommodation 
for passengers and other visitors to the port. 

Cochin was declared a major port under the 
control of the Government of India on let 
August 1936, and rapidly converted into .a 
modem terminal port. 
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COONDAPOOR is a port of call only for 
steamers on the Bomhay-ilangalore run. 

MANGALORE : To the South of Goa lies 
the Madras district of South Ranara ^hose 
district headquarters is Mangalore, open to tlie 
coasting trade of Karwar, Honavar and Bhatkal. 
Mangalore is situated at the junction of the 
Gorpur & Netravati Rivers, about 130 miles south 
of Mormugao. It is a tidal port served cliiefly by 
backwater communication witlr the hinterland. 

It is the North-Western terminus of the South 
Inian Railway. Vessels up to 200 tons can 
anchor inside tlie backwater ; larger vessels 
lie about two miles from the shore. 

The diief exports to Europe are pepper, tea 
and cashew kernels (exported also to the United 
States) iiom neighbouring areas, coffee and 
sandalwood from Mysore, rubber to Ceylon 
and tiles, rice, salt fish, dried fruits and fish 
manures to Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf. 
The foreign import trade is steadily increasing. 

Mangalore Is the favourite port on the coast! 
for the'^ Laccadive and A min divi Islanders, who 
bring their coir and other cocoauut produce 
there for sale. 

TEUJCHERRY is situated on the Calicut- 
Mangalore extension of the South IndiauRailway , 
about 94 miles South of Mangalore and 14 miles 
South of Cannanore, a town of about the same 
size with much smaller foreign trade. Steamers 
which anchor about two miles off tlie shore, 
can work at TelHcherry even during the monsoon 
when all the other ports on tlie coast are closed, 
owing to the natural backwater provided by the 
rocky approaches to the port. 

The principal exports axe coffee and pepper, 
which come down by road from estates in Mysore 
and Coorg, copra, sandalwood, tea, ginger, 
cardamom and rose-wood. Tlie foreign trade 
is steadily increasing. The chief imports are 
sugar from Java, wet dates, rice and provisions 
and machinery for estates. 

CALICUT, the capital of the Malabar District, 
is some 42 miles south of Tellicherry and about 
90 miles north of Cochin. It is 413 miles by 
rail from Madras, The Port is practically closed 
during the South-West Monsoon from the end 
of May nntU the latter half of August. The 
sea is very shallow and steamers an^chor about 
tliree miles from the shore, connection being 
maintained by lighters and small boats. 
Nativecrait of 150 tons and below He about 
SOO yards off the shore. 

Beypore, seven miles to the south of the mouth 
of the river of that name, is regarded as a w’harf 
of Calicut Port. It has a number of wharves 
along the river bank and native craft of 150 tons 
burthen are able to anchor half a mile from the 
mouth. 

The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, 
copra, coffee, tea, pepper, ginger, rubber, 
groundnut, raw cotton and fish-manure. The 
foreign import trade, which is insignificant, 
consists chiefly of metals. 

ALLEPPEY, the premier port and com- 
mercial centre in Travancore, is situated about 
50 miles North of Quilon, and 85 miles South 
of Cochin. A canal connects the port witli the 
Interior backwaters. Its warehouses are a 


convenient depot for the storage and disposal 
of all fresh produce, and it possesses a roadstead 
affording safe anchorage during the greater 
part of the year. 

The cliief exports are copra, coconuts, coir 
fibre and matting, cardamoms, ginger and 
pepper. 

QUILON, the " CoUum ” of Marco Polo, 
has been a trading centre from very early times. 
It is connected with AUeppey by backwater, 
and is on the Shencottab-Quilon-Trivandrum 
branch of the South Indian Railway. Vessels 
anchor about f miles from the shore and a 
railway siding runs up to the lauding place. 

Tlie chief exports are coconut oil, coir mats, 
timber, and fish, but the foreign trade is 
insignificant. 

I TUnCORIN: After rounding Cape Como- 
rin, the southern most point of the Indian 
Peninsula, one enters again the Madras Presi- 
dency and reaches Tuticorin. This port, which 
is open all the year roimd, has, next to Madras 
and Cocliin, the largest trade in Southern India. 

The harbour is so shallow that steamers 
anchor about 5 miles from the shore and con- 
tinuous dredging is necessary to keep the 
channel open between the shore and the road- 
stead. At the same time Hare Island upon 
which the Light House is situated, affords 
considerable protection to the lighters and other 
craft used for landing and shipping, and the 
work is seldom interrupted by bad weather. 
TOe South Indian Railway runs alongside the 
landing and shipping wharves from which 
passengers and goods can be transhipped to 
iatinches and lighters. 

There is a very considerable trade with Ceylon 
in rice, pulses, onions, chillies and Hvestock for 
consumption in that island. Other chief 
articles of export are raw cotton (to Japan and 
United Ringdom), tea, senna leaves. Palmyra 
fibre and cardamoms, 

DHANUSHKODI is the terminus of the 
South Indian Railway on the South-Eastern 
extremity of the Island of Rameswaram at 
the junction of Palk Strait with the Gulf of 
Mannar and connected with Talaimannar in 
Ceylon 21 miles distant by steamer service, the 
journey being made in about two hours. The 
port is equipped with a pier. Caigo is loaded 
direct from the railway trucks on this pier into 
steamer hatches. 

The chief exports are fish (dry and salted), 
rice, tea and cotton piecegoods. 

NEGAPATAM, the Chief Port in the Tanjore 
District is about 13 miles South of KArikal. The 
i harbour is equipped with wliarves and other 
facilities for the landing and shipment of goods 
and the considerable foreshore to the north is 
utilized for the storage of timber, Nagone is 
the eastern terminus of a branch of the South 
Indian Railway and a siding runs into the 
harbour premises at the Negapatam Beach 
Station. The port is further connected by 
river and canal with the tobacco growing areas 
to the south. The harbour is situated at the 
junction of the Kaduvaiyar River with the sea. 
Nagoxe, 5 miles to the north, a great place of 
pilgrimage for Muhammadans, is a wharf of 
Negapatam. 
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The principal exports from Kegapatam arc 
groundnuts for Europe and coloured cotton 
plecegoods, iohacco and fresh vegetables for 
Penang, Singapore and Colombo, the port being 
the chief provisioning centre for the coolies 
who are constantly leaving by this route to 
work on rubber and tea estates In Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States. 

CUDDALORE Is situated about 15 miles south 
of Pondicherry. Steamers anchor about a mile 
off-shore, and the harbour wharves are situated 
on the western bank of the XJppanar Backwater 
and have been provided with a quay wall to 
facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo 
boats therefrom. 

The export trade consists principally of 
groundnut kernels and coloured plecegoods in 
small quantities. The coasting trade consists 
mainly of grain and pulse. Thc-forcign import 
trade Is chiefly of boiled betelnuts from the 
Straits. 

MASULIPATAM. the principal port In tlie 
delta of the Kistna Kiver, has few natural 
advantages. Large vessels cannot anchor 
wltliln five miles from the shore and the harbour 
wharves are distant another three miles up a 
tortuous tidal creek. Native craft up to about 
3 50 tons can cross the bar at the south of this 
creek at high tides but in foul weather communi- 
cation between ship and shore is practically 
.suspended. Steamers touch at the port occa- 
fcsionolly and foreign trade is chiefly by steam 
vessels with foreign ports, the principal exports 
'being groundnuts, castor-seed and oil cake. 

The prosperity of the port has never recovered 
from the cyclone of 1864, when a tidal wave 
caused a aisastrous inundation Involving the 
loss of 80,000 lives. 

COCAIJADA is situated on the Cocanada 
Bay, just north of the Godavari River, some 
80 miles south of Vlzagapatam and 270 miles 
north of I^Iadras. In spite of several disabilities, 
It ranks fifth in importance among the ports 
of the Madras Presidency, Large steamers 
anchor about 6 to 7 miles from the shore and 
uervlce is maintained with lighters which land 
cargo at the numerous small wharves and 
jetties constructed on the banlis of the Cocanada 
Canal.* 

The principal shipments to Europe are raw 
cotton and groundnuts and castor-seeds. The 
Import trade consists chiefly of kerosene frdm 
America, sugar from Java and metals from the 
United Kingdom, Germany and Belgium. 

BIMLIPATAM is 22 miles north-west of 
waitair. A good road connects it with Viziana- 
gram sixteen miles distant and another road 
with Vlzagapatam. The harbour is an open 
roadstead and ships lie about a mile off the 
shore and loading and unloading is effected by 
lighters. The foreign trade has revived to some 
extent. The imports are of little importance.' 
There are considerable exports of Bimlipatam 
jute, myrobalans, nlger seeds, gingelly seeds and 
groundnut kernels. 

Coastwise imports and exports are of little 
importance. 


GOPALPUR in the Ganjam District, is 
situated ten miles from Berhampur on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

North of Gopalpur, tlie sea board for 260 
miles Is that of Orissa, the maritime trade of 
which is chiefly intcr-Provincial and the only 

E orts that deserve mention arc Balaeore, Chand- 
all, Cuttack, False Point and Purl. 

BALASORE, situated on the right bank of the 
Burabalang river and headquarters of the 
district of til at name, w’us the only port of which 
Orissa could boast until Ihc opening up of the 
country after the great famine of 1800. It was 
frequented at that time by vessels wdth cargoes 
of rice from Madras and with cowries, then 
largely used for currency, from the Laccadives 
and Maldives. The port is of historical interest 
as being one of tlie earliest European Settle- 
ments in India, factories having been established 
here in the 17th century by English, Dutch, 
French, Danish and Portuguese Merchants. 

Balasoro as a port is practically defunct. 
Foreign sliips liave ceased to visit since 1904 
and coastal ships since 1910. An occaslonai 
country craft of negligible tonnage enters during 
the cold w’cather season for paddy, but beyond 
that 4here is no sea-borne trade. There Is 
no Import trade. • ' 

CHANDBALl, situated on the left bank of the 
Baitarani River is a port of some Importance on 
the Orissa Coast. It has a flourishing coasting 
trade with Calcutta but there is no direct 
foreign trade as In former days. The exports 
consist mainly of rice and the imports are 
cotton twist, plecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and 
gunny bags. 

CUTTACK is situated 253 miles from Calcutta 
at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi 
and Katjuri rivers. It is on the main line of rail- 
way running between Madras and Calcutta and is 
connected by canal with Chandbali between 
w’hich a small’ inland steamer trade exists and 
which links Cuttack with Calcutta. A short 
distance up the coast from Cuttack Mes the 
port of False Point wlilch has been closed since 
1924, as the seaborne trade had entirely 
disappeared. 

The decline of the small ports Is said to he due 
to a variety of reasons and usually the chief 
reason quoted is that the Ports have silted up 
but this is not actually the case. The Ports 
have declined for two main reasons namely the 
coastal Railway which has automatically cut 
out the sea trade since it cannot assist it and 
secondly that larger deep draft steamers have 
taken the place of the smaller coasting steamers 
and sailing ships of 30 years ago. The long and 
I deeper draft steamers cannot enter such small 
I ports as Balasore, Chandbali and False 
Point and hence the trade which at one time 
found its way by sea has now been caught by 
the railway and carried to the larger ports like 
Calcutta from where it is distributed elsewhere. 

PURI is an open roadstead. It has a small 
Customs Office. 
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Indian education Is unintelligible except 
through Its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one It 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the' part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people, alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices, into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the pvOst devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where It did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become .top-heavy* The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the inieUx- 
getiisia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might he expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually .assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous^ 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects.^ 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace. The 
volume of educated unemplojunent had at 
one time reached alarming pronortions, but 
in recent years, o’v\dng to the conditions of war, 
manj' educated young men. have been absorbed 
, in the services ; still the problem of finding 
suitable employment for* all educated men in 
peace time has* to be tackled gradually. 


The Introduction of Western Learning, 

In the early days of its dominion 
in India, the East India Company had little 
inclination for the doubtful experiment of intro- 
ducing western learning into India. Warden 
Hastings, the dominating figure of the time, was a 
genuine admirer of the laws and literature of the 
East*. His policy 'was to enable the ancient 
learning to revive and flourish under the protec- 
tion of a stable government, and to interfere as 
little as possible with the habits and customs of 
the people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was inter- 
preted as a scheme for the encouragement of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, In the following year the 
Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus ** to the practice 
of usage, long established among them, of giving 
Instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
themMn the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks 
of distinction and in some cases by grants of 


pecimiary assistance.*' But mass education 
was not touched. 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the great Indian reformer, Baja Bam Mohan 
Boy, to institute the Hindu College for the 
promotion of western secular learning. The new 
institution was distrusted both by Christian 
missionaries and by orthodox Hindus, but its 
influence grew apace. Fifteen years later, the 
Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal 
reported that a taste for English had been widely 
disseminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
fotinded 4 in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827, A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ** the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.” Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madhusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. 

Another Impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by We^ey, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Dnff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionarieshad been still 
earlier in the field; for as early ns In 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837, In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 1834. 

Lord William Bentlnck's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay's famous minute) marks 
a somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning, to be taught through the medio m of 
Enclish. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernacular 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. JThe freedom of the Press was established 
In 1835 ; English was substituted for Persian as 
the language of the Courts In 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
In Government appointments should be given 
to those Who had received a western sducatioxu 
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In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root In India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means ot Government 
for providing them, fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need forimproving the instruction- 
al level of their co-reUgionlsts ; and In many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. The 

GROWTH AND ORGANISATI 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854, Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society woold filter down to the lower classes 
discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” for this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
ipartments of the present day. The despatch 
o broke away from the practice followed 
tce 1835, whereby most of the available pub- 
funds had been exnended upon a^ew Govem- 
schools and colleges, and instituted a 
of grants-in-aid to private Institutions, 
phasi^ed the importance of’ encouraging 
udy o! the vernaculars as the only possible 
. for mass education. 

Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of tlie Universities of Calcutta, 
Sladras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for Its 
service on an Impartial basis ; It did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; It accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates ; they 
were not concerned with learning, except 'in 
BO far as learning can be tes^d by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
th« recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
univerflty tests, as such, should become the 
role tests qualifying for public posts ; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versUi'^s to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 


Muslim University at Aligarh more recently 
the Osmania University of Hyderabad, Deccan, 
are direct out-comes of the urge for higher 
education felt by the leaders of the Muslim 
community. 

To Missionary' Societies is due the Initiative 
In the modem education of women, strongly 
supported by Hare and Ham Mohan Hoy. The 
establishment of a girls* school In Calcutta in 
1849, by Drinkwater Bethxme is a laudmark 
in the history of female education in India. 

OF ENGLISH EDUCATION, 


university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country. 

The encouragement of the erant-In-ald system 
was advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice It was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the coarse of time, an unworkable s^tem of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. 


The fieforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its Investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part ot Go- 
vernment over the universities, and on the part 
of the universities over the schools and colleges. 
Tbe Government retained the power of cancelling 
any appointment and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
crf» colleges were to he subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of Inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects, but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connect- 
ion With institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Heither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental* problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
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Recent Developments 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy. — ^Xhe Indian 
UnlverslfcieB Act of 1904 this followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy— one in 
1904 and the other in 1913. The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive In character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the Intentions of Government: — 

** The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission In 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting tliis 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme Importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
• institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. in withdra%ving 
from direct management It Is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions." The 
comprehensive instructions contained In this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, infer aZia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; It reaffirmed the 
poilcy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; It recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement In the 
amounts of grants-in-ald ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation ' 
of cliaracter in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of Imparting manual instruction and 
Instruction In hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls* 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, hut the educational 
developments foreshadowed were In many cases 
delayed owing to the effects of the Great War. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Act of 
1919 altered the conditions of educational ad- 
ministration in India. 'Education became a 
provincial * transferred * subject in the Gover- 
nors’ provinces under the charge of a minister, 
but the education of Europeans was made a 
provincial ‘reserved* subject, I'.c., it was not 
within the charge of the iliulster of Education, 
The introduction of provincial autonomy 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
brought education in these provinces under the 
full control of their Ministers of Education. 
Broadly speaking, an educational policy for 
India as a whole no longer exists, but in order 
that ^ Provinces, may co-ordinate educational 
activities and follow a uniform policy of develop- 
ment, the Contra! Ad\dsory Board of Education 
was reconstituted in 1935, This Board in which 


all the provincial governments are represented 
meets annually to discuss ail matters of educa- 
tion, and devise an all-India educational policy. 
Its function is, however, purely advisory. 

At the time of handing over the administra- 
tion of education to the provinces, the Govern- 
ment of India retained under their Immediate 
control all education in the Centrally Adminis- 
tered Areas. They still deal with matters 
relating to Universities like Aligarh, Benares 
and Dellii. The Government of India are also 
in charge of the institutions maintained by the 
Governor-General In Council for the benefit of 
members of His Majesty’s Eorces or of other 
public servants or of the children of such members 
or servants. The Chiefs’ Colleges are now the 
concern of the Croum Representative. 

Admiaist ration. — The subject " Education ’* 
is entirely under popular control in all the 
eleven major provinces. At present ministries 
are functioning in all the provinces and the 
subject is under the control of a Minister 
responsible to the Brovincial Legislative Assem- 
bly, of wiiich he himself is an elected member. 
Certain forms of technicar education are under 
the technical departments concerned and come 
within tlie piu:\dew of the Minister In charge 
I of those departments. The Director of Public 
j Instruction is the permanent head of the 
I Department of Education and acts as 
I expert adviser to the Education Minister 
1 or Adviser in charge of Education. He 
I controls the inspecting staff and the teaching 
staff of Government institutions and is generally 
responsible to the provincial government for 
the administration of education. The authority 
of Government in controlling the system of 
public instruction, is in part shared with -and 
in part delegated to Universities as regards 
higher education and to local bodies as regards 
elementary and education through mother- 
tongue. The Central Provinces have a High 
School Board and Madras has an S.S.L.C. 
Board for control over secondary education, 
while Bengal (for Dacca area only) and the 
United Pro^uncc3 (for the whole province' 
except the areas under the jurisdiction of 
Benares Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities) 
have Intermediate and Secondary Education 
Boards which control high school 'and inter- 
mediate ediication in the areas under their 
control. Delhi has a Board of Higher Secondary 
Education. The Rajput ana (bacluding Ajmer- 
Merwaxa), Central India and Gwalior High 
School and Intermediate Board has jurisdiction 
over schools and Intermediate Colleges in Ajmer- 
Merwara and Central India besides such insti- 
tutions in Rajputana and certain other 
states. Institutions under private management 
are controlled hy Government and by local 
bodies by " recognition " and by the payment 
of grants-in-aid, with the assfstance of the 
inspecting staffs employed by Government 
and by local bodies, 

Post-War Educational Development Pro- 
blem.-— The publication of the report of the 
j Central Advisory Board of Education, Post-war 
Educational Development in India, and accept- 
I ance generally of the principles and objects of 
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Pending the formation or reorganisation of the 
Students Advisory Bureaux the Department of 
Education of the Central Government has 
undertaken to receive directly from students 
enquiries or requests for assistance in regard to 
their admission to an institution abroad. 

Government of India Overseas Scholarships. 

In \ie\v of the urgent need to train liigldy 
qualified personnel as soon as possible for the 
various plans of development, the Government 
of India have decided to continue during 1916 
their schemes of sending students overseas at 
Government expense, which was initiated in 
1945, During the first year, students were 
selected for study in technical and agricultural 
subjects only, but during the current year the 
scope is being extended to cover other important 
subjects as Education, which are also 
connected with plans of development. It has 
been decided to award about 600 overseas 
Scholarships during 1946 : 347 allotted to 
Provincial Governments and the remaining 253 
to be awarded b}’’ the Central Government in 
40 subjects suggested by the various Depart- 
ments. 

The selection of candidates for 253 Central 
Scholarships has been entrusted to a special 
Committee appointed by the Hon’ ble Member for 
Education, with Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice- 
Chancellor of Delhi University as its Chairman. 

Though no fixed quota of Central Government 
Scholarships has been reserved for * War Service 
Candidates’, it has been decided to give the 
fullest consideration to the applications of such 
candidates possessing suitable qualifications. 

Government of India Scholarships to Schedule 
Caste Candidates. 

In ^ 1914, the Government of India had 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs per annum for a 
period of 5-year with effect from 1944-45, for 
scholarships meant for students belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes in British India pursuing 
courses of study beyond the Matriculation stage 
in Scientific and Technological subjects in India 
and in foreign countries. 

For the year 1945-46, the following awards 
have been sanctioned : — ] 

A. Scholarships tenahle in India. ' 

(0 202 fresh awards, including 20 for girls. I 

(it) In addition to (i) above, 75 scholarsliipS| 
out of 114 sanctioned during 1944-45 
have been extended for the year 1945-46,, 
in order to enable students to complete 
their approved courses of study. i 

B, Scholarships tenahle outside India. 

In 1944-45, no such scholarsliips were allowed, 
but m 1945-46, 22 awards (including 2 for girls) 
nave been made. 

During 1944-45, the awards were spread over 
«^it main subjects and courses of study, viz., 
l.oc,, B.Sc., M.Sc,, Medicine, Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, Technology and Teaching, but for the 
year lAJ'y)-46, the scope of the subjects has been 
extended mostly for the benefit of girl students, 
and now courses of study like Domestic Science,! 
•iJ.A, and B.A. have been included. 
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ACTION BY PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

The Provincial Governments were asked by the 
Government of India to prepare their educational 
development plans on the basis of General 
principles enunciated in the report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Post-War 
Education Development subject to ’such adjust- 
ments as may be possible in the light of local 
requirements. The Central Government offered 
their hand of co-operation in the form of large- 
scale financial aid provided the schemes prepared 
by the pro^iinces were in general accord with 
All-India Development policy. 

All the Provincial Governments prepared and 
submitted to the Government of India Five-Year 
Development Plans in general conformity with 
the recommendations of the Board. The 
deviations from the Board’s scheme in regard 
to such aspects as scales of pay, training of 
teachers, curriculum will as far as possible be 
removed in consultation with provincial 
Governments. 

In November 1945, the Government of India 
had suggested to the Provincial Governments 
that it w’as desirable to embark forthwith on 
schemes selected out of the five-year plans with 
the special object of counteracting deflation 
and unemployment. It w^as stressed that 
it w^as essential to keep in view the fact that for 
the success of planned development it was 
necessary in the beginning to undertake those 
schemes winch provide employment, and which 
are of economic importance to the country and 
wiiich will increase income. In regard to social 
service as educational expansion, only prepara- 
tory schemes like training of teachers, building 
programme and those providing employment 
to ex-service personnel were to be given high 
priority. The Provincial Governments furnished 
to the Central Government generally before 
December, 1945, a list of such schemes with 
necessary details for their scrutiny and approval 
before the Central Government sanctioned their 
grants-ln-aid. Tliis phase is now almost over. 
The Provincial Governments are on the road to 
progress with schemes wddeh have received 
sanction. 

The other schemes included in the five-year 
development programme are at present under 
examination by the Government of India mainly 
with a view" to seeing whether there is a proper 
balance between the various stages of education, 
wdiether adequate provision for girls education, 
and w"hether the interests of educationally 
backward communities have been properly 
safeguarded. The Pro'vdncial Governments, it 
is hoped, will undoubtedly modify such schemes 
as are necessary in the light of observations 
from the Gbvernment of India, and the agreed 
upon grant s-in-aid will be sanctioned to enable 
the Provincial Governments to commence their 
five-year programme in right earnest. 

Main Features of the Scheme. ^ 

The outstanding feature of the Provincial 
Development schemes is that the scales of pay 
of teachers will be appreciably raised, so as to 
secure for them a ‘ living wage For example, 
the teachers who get in certain provinces a salary 
from Rs. 8 to 16 will henceforth get at least 
Rs. 20, if not Rs. 25, and matriculate trained 
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The Punjab, \s1th a population of 36 laklLS 
children of age-group 6-11, has 6,230 primary 
schools for hoj's, and 2,270 for girls with a total 
of 568,020 cliildren enrolled in them. In tlus 
province, more than anywhere else, liigh and 
middle schools have also primary classes attached 
to them. About 4 lakhs cliildren were enrolled 
in those classes. Altogether therefore, 26 laklis 
cliildren are not recei\ing any kind of education. 

This p^o^•ince accordingly proposes to expand 
compulsory education hy opening 600 primary 
schools every year commencing from the 3rd 
year of the five-j^ear plan. 

The available facilities in Sind for about 6 
laklis children of school-going age (6-11) are 
very meagre. It has only 2,235 primary schools 
for boys, and 384 for girls, and only 1,85,384 
children enrolled in them. 

Free and compulsory primary education will 
he introduced for children in 6 talukas during 
the 3rd year when requisite number of trained 
teachers will be available. It is expected that 
at the end of the fifth year, 720 %illages will be 
provided with schools.' 

In the United Provinces, also, the problem 
of universal compulsory primary education is 


one confronted with diflflculties. Out of 70 
llaWis children of school-going age (6-11) in the 
province, ouly 1,319,337 children are enrolled 
m 19,205 primary schools (17,710 for boys and 
1,495 for girls), and like the Punjab 114,350 
children were reading in the primary classes 
attached to high and middle schools. 

To bridge the gap, it is proposed to open 
Junior Basic Schools in 12 selected districts 
under the scheme for Compulsory Primary 
Education so as to bring all the children of the 
age-group 6-11 under instruction. It is expected 
that in about tliree years' time all the ‘ possible ' 
children will be attending some school. 

In addition to the above schools, It is proposed 
to open a primary Basic School in each \illage 
which has supplied more than 15 recruits and in 
which a Primary School does not already exist. 
Under this scheme about 200 schools will be 
opened in the whole province within a period of 
two years. 

A recent report shows that the Provincial 
Government* contemplates to move much 
quicker than envisaged in their development 
plan, and to make primary education compulsory 
in the whole province in three years' time. 


Existing position with regard to Compulsory Primary Education* 
The table below explains the position. 


- 




3^*0. of areas under compulsion. 

Province. 



Age-group. 

No. of towns 
and cities. 

No. of villages in 
rural areas. 

Bengal . . 



6-10 

1 


Bihar 



G-10 

17 

1 

Bombay , , 



6-11 

20 (e) 

410 (f) 

C. P. & Berar . . 



6-11, 7-12 

33 

1,031 

Madras 



(a) 6-12 (b) 6-13 
(c) 5-10 (d) 6-11 j 

26 (g) 

102 (b) 

F. P. .. 



5-10 1 

1 


Orissa 



(m) 6-11 (n) 6-10 

1 

' 24 

Punjab . . 



6-13 

68 

11,097 

Sind 



6-11 

1 

1,307 

U. P 



6-11 

39 

1,374 

Delhi . . 




1 

16 


(6) Muslim boys. 

(c) Kon-Muslim girls. 

(a) Muslim girls. 

(e) includes 9 toM*ns and cities'] 

V here y Compulsion 

introduced to both bovs and J otiJv. 

girls. 

(/I includes 211 villages where compulsion 
for both boys and girls has been intro- 
duced. 


(g) includes 7 towns/ cities where compulsion 
has been introduced for both boys and 
girls. 

(70 includes 2 villages where compulsion 
has been introduced for both boys and 
girls. 

(???) in one Municipal area. 

(??) in one Union Board area. 
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Pre-Primary Edncation, — At present the 
facilities available for this kind of education 
are negligible ; there are a few schools scattered 
here and there in Bengal. In some provinces, 
pre-priroary classes for children of the age-group 
4-5 are attached to primary schools. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education 
had recommended an adequate pro%ision of 
pre-prinaary instruction in the form of Xursery 
schools or classes for children of the age-range 
three to six years. In the Provincial Govern- 
ment five-year development schemes, the 
proposed provision in this direction is meagre, 
and in some cases even non-existent. 

Assam proposes to establish 30 pre-primary 
schools during the quinquennial period ; Bengal 
10 schools and 40 classes, C.P. 5, N.W.F. Pro- 
vince proposes to help private bodies to start I 

Statistics of these schools are given in the 


such schools through an annual grant-in-aid 
of Ks. 5,000, while Punjab will have 15, each 
having 50 children in two classes. 

Middle School Education. — At present 
there are two types of middle schools ; (i) Middle 
English Schools, with 1 to S classes generally; 
English is taught as a compulsory subject in the 
middle stage ; aiid these schools are feeders for 
high school education, (if) Middle Vernacular 
Schools or Indian 3Iiddl0 Schools, where the 
teaching is in the mother tongue, English is not 
taught as a compulsory subject, and education 
in these schools has a rural bias, and is of a 
practical nature. The teachers for primary 
schools are generally selected from the output 
of these schools, who receive a 2-year course 
of training in a Normal, or an elementarj' 
I training school. 

table below : — 




Middle English 

Middle Vernacular 




Schools, 

Schools. 

No. of pupils 

Province. 


. 




In middle 







stage. 



No. 1 

Enrolment. 

No, 

i Enrolment 


Assam 

M 

392 

25,123 

286 

30,498 

41,589 


F 

48 

4,438 

45 

3,468 

6,079 

Bengal 

M 

2,243 

230,241 

11 

990 

292,695 

F 

; 257 

30,261 

2 

274 

22,406 

Bihar 

M 

1,263 

150,281 

65 

8,321 

160,953 

P 

81 

11,857 

9 

914 

10,122 

Bombay 

M 

472 

33,651 

■ , » 

, , 

231,178 

F 

64 

5,032 

, 

•• 

68,235 

Central Provinces and 

M 

245 

47,207 

378 

72,633 

38.235 

Berar. 

P 

54 

5,933 

37 

5,739 

7,997 

Madras 

M 

177 

38,549 

. , 


239,540 

F 

62 

9,071 

-- 

- 

, 70,963 

North-West Frontier 

M 1 

30 

8,433 

194 

24,066 

13,298 . 

Province. 

F 

10 

2,463 

23 

5,625 

2,106 

Orissa 

M 1 

167 

15,426 1 

60 

6,599 

20,386 

F 1 

13 

1,610 

3 

241 

1,948* 

Punjab 

M 

185 

49,471 

2,786 

387,242 

181,072. 

F 

23 

7,583 

234 

53,336 

23,041 

Sind 

M 

133 

7,438 



39,936 ' 

F 

9 



5,394 

United Provinces 

M 

122 

21,813 

1,017 

118,366 

141,478 , 

F 

S2 

15,556 

388 

62,749 

13,834 

Ajmer-Merwara 

M 

F 

9 

1 

1,355 

209 

18 

10 

1,073 

244 

3,286 

m 

Baluchistan 

M 

7 

1,361 

. , 

. . 

1,101 

F 

1 

185 



299 

Bangalore 

M 

F 

4 

4 

952 

423 

3 

3 

1,323 

925 

2,3S0 

>1,318 

Coorg. 

M 

V 

. . 


• • 

•• 

1,820 

645 

Delhi 

X 

M 

F 

“ 18 

6 

7.328 

1,337 

** 28 

8 

3,670 

2,444 

9,090 

2,566 

Minor Administered 

M 

4 

866 

. , 

• • 

1,806 

451 

1,400,163 . 
237,938 

Areas. 

British India , . 

F 

U 

F 

2 

5,471 

717 

291 

639,495 

96,279 

V,846 

762 

854,786 

135,959 


Nj&.--The figures relate to the year 1944-45. 
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The Central Advisory Board of Education 
had recommended the abolition of distinction 
between the two types of middle schools. 
According to the recommendations of the Board, 
there will be only two types of schools : Basic 
Schools, which split into Junior (1 — Y classes), 
and Senior (1 — VIII or YI — A^III classes) Basic 
Schools, and High Schools (VI — XI classes). 
English is not to And a place in the curriculum 
of the Junior Basic (Primary) school under any 
circumstances, nor will it ordinarily be intro- 
duced as a school subject in the Senior Basic 
stage. The Board, however, had recognised 
that in certain areas there might be a strong 
public demand for it, and they therefore had felt 
it advisable to leave the matter to the discretion 
of the Provincial Education Departments. Pre- 
viously, a committee of the Board under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. B. G. ICher, Prime Minister, 
Government of Bombay, had recommended that 
English should not be introduced as an optional 
subject in Basic Schools. The modification 
made by the Board leaves the present system 
of middle vernacular education intact. 

Though the Board has not recommended it 
and in fact indirectly they are against it, the 
output of the Senior Basic Schools will, in the 
majority of cases, be the potential teachers of 
Junior Basic Schools, for the minimum scale of 
pay recommended by the Board for a Matriculate 
—two-year trained teacher is low, in comparison 
to what a matriculate with two-year further 
education will get in a Government office. 
The Provincial Governments and authorities of 
schools, however are at liberty to pay higher 
salaries than those recommended by the Board, 
and if their finances permit, they will no doubt 
like to raise them. At present, however, the 
prospects are gloomy, as it is reported that 
some of the Provinces, are finding it difficult 
even to adopt the minimum scales for teachers 
possessing the minimum qualifications laid down 
by the Board. Apart from this consideration, 
those children completing their education in , 
senior basic schools who do not join any technical 
institute must be provided with some suitable 
work. If they are given two to three years* 
further education in a training institution," they 
will be fully equipped to become teachers to 
teach Junior basic classes. 

It is reported that some provincial Govern- 
ments have proposed the conversion of existing 
middle schools into Senior Basic Schools ; and 
establishment of some new Senior Basic Schools, 
while others have no such proposals, at least 
for the first 5-year period. 

In Assam about 200 Senior Basic Schools, 
Of which 60 will be in the excluded areas, will be 
established in the first quinquennium ; in Bihar 
40 Government Middle English Schools with 
S classes, to be raised to the status of high schools 
later. Also the Provincial Government contem- 
jfiates to give additional recurring and non- 
recurring grants to non- Government middle 
schools in order to enable them to improve the 
pay and qualifications of the teachers and their 
buildings. In Central Provinces 66 Indian 
^liddle Schools are expected to be opened, which 
will be of Senior Basic t>T)e, while 27 Indian- 
English Middle Schools for girls will be raised 
to high school standard. The Xorth-West 
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Frontier Province, It is said, will provide for the 
establishment of 159 new Senior Basic Schools 
for boys and 96 for girls, and for the conversion 
of existing middle schools into Senior Basic 
Schools. Orissa aims at the'^ establishment 
of 25 Middle English Schools for boys, and 20 
for girls, and at the improvement of the existing 
schools, both for boys and girls, by providing 
additional teachers, vocational classes, buildings, 
play-groimds and equipment. In the Punjab, 
the system of basic education does not appear 
to have been accepted, and there is 
no proposal for the establishment of Senior 
Basic Schools. However, 300 "lower middle 
schools for boys (I — classes) and 180 primary 
schools for girls are to be raised to the Middle 
standard ; optional English classes to be attached 
to all the new Vernacular Middle Schools. 
Necessary improvements will be effected in the 
form of increase in pay, and certain other 
amenities. Like the Punjab, Sind too does not 
seem to be in favour of Middle Schools being 
termed Senior Basic Schools, but the Pro- 
vincial Government propose to open 8 Residential 
Rural Middle Schools with agricultural and 
vocational bias, and to open 2 ijjjddle schools 
! for girls, to be raised to high schools in due course. 
The question of taking over all the non-Govern- 
ment middle schools by Government is also said 
to be under consideration. After having been 
brought under Government control, ^they will 
be raised to high schools, though gradually. 
In the United Provinces, 3 new Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Schools for boys and 2 for girls will be 
started, and vocational training classes will be 
started in Vernacular Middle Schools. 

liliddle English Schools as such do not fit 
into the framework recommended by the Board, 
but the Provincial Governments, it is hoped, v 
will convert them into high schools of new type, 
and primary classes attached to them will be 
detached into separate units. If this is* not 
done, the new educational framework will give 
way to the existing one. 

High School Education — The existing high 
school education system flows into three streams. 
In certain provinces high schools have primary, 
middle and high classes ; in some middle and high 
classes, while in certain ca^es, notably the 
North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, high classes are also 
attached to the Intermediate classes constituting 
‘Intermediate Colleges*. Again in some pro- 
vinces a high school stage consists of two classes 
IX— X (Punhab, N.-W.F.P. and United 
Provinces) ; in some three (IX, X & XI) — C.P., 
Madras and Orissa ; while in some four classes. 
Against this unhomogeneous and non-uniform 
system, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
has recommended that high schools should be 
treated as distinct units differing in outlook and 
objective from the ordinarj’^ Senior Basic (Middle) 
schools, and that in future the High School 
Course should cover six years from about the 
age of eleven. Primary Departments, even if 
housed in the same premises as high schools 
should be regarded as entirely distinct units 
and organised separately. 

In the re-OTganised sj’stem of education, high 
schools will be of two main types— <i) the 
Academic High Schools, and (ft) the Technical 
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Xn Assam, the lot of the existing high schools 
will be improved through adequate grants-in-aid 
to non- Government schools, and improvement of 
their buildings and equipment. Also vocational 
bias will be given to these schools by the intro- 
duction of certain technical subjects. 

On the technical side, it is proposed to open 10 
technical High Schools, and to convert 2 
Teclinical Schools into Technical High Schools. 

In Bengal, it is proposed to improve ,^50 high 
schools in the matter of staff, buildings, hostels, 
playgrounds and equipment, and gradually to 
convert them to new type of schools. Of these, 
ten schools will be provided with technical 
sections also. In the non-Government schools 
selected for improvement, the 'salaries of all 
teachers, if qualified, are expected to be raised 
approximately to the scales » in Government 
schools. Also grauts-in-aid to existing secondary 
schools will be increased to afford them financial 
stability and to enable them to improve their 
standards and activities. 

In Bihar, 15 high schools for girls will be added, 
and the existing high schools will be provided 
with additional grants so that they may be able 
to improve the scales of pay of teachers, their 
buildings, and also be able to start science classes 
where they do not already exist. 

In Bombay, on the technical side, 4 Agri- 
cultural high schools and 2 Technical High 
Schools will be opened. It is also possible that 
the present popular Government may consider 
the desirability of expanding the academic side 
of secondary education in order to meet the 
needs of the province for matriculate teachers. 

t 

In the Central Provinces, a large number "of 
new high schools (22 for boys and 23 for girls) ! 
are contemplated, in addition to the conversion 
of 28 Indian English Middle Schools for girls 
into high schools. It is also proposed to 
establish 21 Technical High Schools. Besides, 
adequate grants will be made available to the 
. existing high schools. 

^ Horth-\Vesb Frontier Province has provi- 
sionally planned to establish 35 high schools for 
boys, 28 for girls, and 6 Technical High Schools 
for boys and 0 for girls. It is expected that 
( * with this additional provision needs of the 
I province in regard to high school education 
I wdll be adequately met. 

• t Orissa has proposed to effect the following 
0 expansion programme in regard to high school 
education. 

30 additional high schools for boys, 10 for 
, girls, 2 Technical high schools, and improvement 
iSl i existing high schools by the provision of 

M ‘ the teaching of science, Manual training, and 
physical education. 


The Punjab Government has planned to start 
at least 15 Government high schools during the 
first period, and to effect all-round improve- 
ments in the existing high schools, for which 
purpose adequate additional grants will be 
provided. 

The expansion programme proposed by Sind 
appears to be most modest unless further 
expansion programme is undertaken. In the 
sphere of secondary education, it is proposed to 
start 2 middle schools for girls which will he 
gradually raised to high schools. Also the 
Government contemplates to take over under 
their control all non-Government middle schools 
in order to increase their efficiency and to add 
high school sections to them. 

I In the United Provinces, the demand for the 
! expansion of girls* education is very keen, and 
I to meet it the Government has proposed to open 
I during the first 5 years period 20 high schools 
in the municipalities where no such school 
already exists. This programme will however 
continue till 70 new schools" have been altogether 
established. An important feature of these 
schools is that, as recommended by the Board, 
subjects like General Science, Arts, Crafts and 
Music will be included in the curriculum. All 
the aided high schools will be given suitable 
additional grants-in-aid so that they may be 
able to improve the conditions of members of 
their staff and raise their standards. 

University Education. — Though the Central 
Advisory Board of Education has recommended 
as an essential and urgent reform the introduc- 
tion of a three-year degree course in place of the 
existing tw^o-years one with the consequence 
that the one year of the intermediate stage will 
be added to the University course, and the 
other to the high school course, this change has 
not so far been effected in any province except 
Delhi. It appears that other Universities will 
fall in step with Delhi only if this experiment 
proves successful. 

The Board had estimated that under the 
national system of education now proposed, 
roughly 11 lakhs out of an estimated total of 
over 33 lakhs of pupils in the Senior department 
of high schools, will be leaving school every 
year. They believed that at least one in fifteen 
of those the high school leaving would be able to 
reach the level of attainments required for and 
to be prepared to embark on a university course. 
In the year 1944-46, 62,938 boys and 6,324 girls 
were in the Ist year of the collegiate stage, 
showing that there is yet a great room for the 
expansion of the university education, the 
need for which will be accentuated when the 
high school education system has sufficiently 
developed, as recommended by the Board. 



EducafiomI Expansion. 



Technical, Commercial and Art Education. 


Th? existinsr T>rovi5ioii in thl$ respect is • 'W'hile in otlieis for all xvpes of ln£:tier Tedinical 
meagre : in certain provinces proper facilities | Xdncatlon. The position is snmined up in the 
cio xTot exist for medical education fin some for' statistical siatemeit helotr: — 

Engineering, or for ^gri cultural educsationl 
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Educational Expansion. 


Tho expansion of technical and professional 
aide of education has engaged the attention of 

S rovincial Governments, The indications arc 
lat they will give this side a proper place in 
their educational development programme. 


Training of Teacher*. — The available 
facilities in this respect are meagre in some 
provinces while in others tljcy are quite 
abundant. The tables below tell their own 
talcs : 



Training Colleges. 


Training Schools. 








Province. 

No. of 
rnsti- 
tutions. 







No. of Men 
under 
training. 

No. of 
IVbmen 
under 
training. 

For Men 
Teachers. 

For 

Women 

Teachers. 

Men 

Teachers. 

Women 

Teachers. 

Assam 




4 

2 

182 

51 

Bengal 

6 


51 

134 

10 

3,714 

234 

216 

Bihar 

1 

83 

8 

64 

10 

21 

Bombay 

3 

142 

85 

31 

31 

3,158 

1,772 

C.P. & Bernr. 

1 

82 

20 

8 

7 

787 

291 

Madras 

6 

233 

139 

72 

72 

7,722 

4,4^6 

blAV.P.P. 


, , 

, , 

1 

1 

. 103 

61 

Orissa 

1 

16 

1 

14 

3 

474 

53 

Punjab 

10 

103 

372 

9 

16 

864 

594 

Sind 




1 

6 

209 

167 

B.P. 

7 

525 

■ ‘ise 

35 

29 

1,254 

1 757 

Ajmer- 
Merwara . . 

1 

57 

9 

2 

2 

36 

32 

Baluchistan. 




1 

, , 

25 

. . 

Bangalore .. 


. . 



1 1 


27 

Coorg 




. . 

. . 

“44 

* *29 

Belhi 


, . 

i » » 

1 

1 1 

Administered 

Areas 




1 

1 

I ^ 

84 

75 

Totia British 
India. 

36 i 

1 1,524 

! 841 

^ 378 

1 193 

18,899 

8,602 


Output of Trained Graduates 1044-45. 

* \ 

* 

Province. . 

Men, I 

i 

j Women. 


Bengal 

. . 

. . 

* . 


110 

87 

Bihar 


•• 



S (M. Ed.) 

79 (Diploma)* 

X (M. Ed.) 

4 (Diploma)* 

Bombay 





5 (M. Ed.) 

81 (B.T.) 

2 (M. Ed.) 

108 (B.T.) 

C.P, & Berar . . 





42 (Diploma)* 

11 (Diploma)* 

Madras . ! 

•• 




7 Ed.) 

228 (B.T.) 

3 (M. Ed.) 

138 (B.T.) 

Orissa 





17 (Diploma)* 

1 (Diploma)* 

Punjab 

- 




158 (B.T.) 

12 (Diploma)* 

172 (B.T.) 

136 (Diploma) 

XJ.P. 

•* 


« « ^ * 

j 

f 9 (M. Erl.) 

J 2.50 (B.T, & L.T.) 

1 80 (Diploma)* 

1 1 (M.Bd.) ’ 

71 (B.T. & B.T.) 
73 (Diploma)* 

Ajmer-Merwara 

. . 




65 (B.T.) 

1 


Total British India 


1,152 

i 

808 


♦ The figures include undergraduates as well. 
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The Central Advisory Board of Education 
were of the opinion that the fundamental 
requirement of any comprehensive development 
in the educational system is the provision of 
an adequate establishment of teachers and of the 
necessary institutions for training them. They 
therefore recommended that as the existing 
institutions were barely sufficient to meet 
wastage among existing teachers, new training 
schools and colleges (including University 
Education Eeptts.) must be provided to supply 
the additional teachers, which will be required 
for the development of educational facilities at 
all stages of education, and to train the existing 
untrained teachers. The minimum qualifi- 
cation of a teacher for a Junior Basic School 
which has been prescribed by the Board is the 
possession of a Matriculation examination 
certificate or its equivalent followed, by a two 
or three years course of professional training, 
and for a high school teacher, the possession 
of a* degree followed by one year training. The I 
minimum scale recommended for a matriculate 
trained teacher is Us. 30-1-35-3 (biennially)-50, 
in a senior basic (middle) school Rs. 40-2-80, 
and for a graduate trained teacher Rs, 70-5-150 
p.m. 

It has been recommended that the teachers 
of village schools should have free houses; 
where tMs is not possible, 10 per cent, should be 
added to their salaries. Further the scale of 
matriculate trained teacher, may be increased 
to 50 per cent, to meet the needs of areas where 
the cost of living or other factors necessitate a 
more generous scale. In the case of non- 
graduate and graduate trained teachers, 10% 
house allowance in normal rural areas, possible 
increase upto 60 per cent, to meet higher cost of 
living or other special circumstances, plus GJ 
per cent, contributory provident fund. 

The present output of matriculates is too 
small to meet the needs of basic' schools. More- 
over, the scale of pay recommended for a 
matriculate trained teacher is small compared 


to what^a matriculate with two years further 
education may expect to get in a Government 
Office. Eight years continuous education in a 
basic school imparted in an Indian language — 
a mother tongue — is sufficient to make a scholar 
reach the present matriculation standard 
except English. Two to three years further 
education in a training institution given to these 
students will equip them to become suitable 
teachers for junior basic classes. In order to 
accelerate the rate of progress of education, 
and to be able to open a school in all villages 
having sufficient children of school-going age 
for a scliool within the shortest possible time, 
it is necessary that the best products of senior 
basic schools are encouraged to become teachers, 
alongside of willing matriculates. A senior 
basic school product who has received training 
for tw^o to tlnee years should be given at least 
the minimum scale recommended by the Central 
Advisor 3 ’’ Board of Education with all the 
allowances, recommended by them, while for a 
matriculate trained teacher, whether he teaches 
junior basic classes or senior basic classes, the 
scale of pay should be higher. It is suggested 
that the minimum should not be less than 
Rs, 40 in p- rural area, and Rs. 60 in an urban 
area, Wiule the maximum in the former case 
may be Rs, 80, and in the latter Rs. 100. This 
will ensure adequate Imng wage, and will 
attract suitable candidates, for teaching pro- 
fession. ' Education ' is the noblest type of 
social service, and it should be possible to find 
money for giving teachers their due. Some 
educationists hold the view that in order to 
find teachers ‘ overnight ’ for nation-wide 
programme of mass education, ' conscription ' 
should be introduced so that all matriculates 
and graduates may do some teaching before 
they embark upon their further education. As 
it is a danger to employ ' unwilling ^ persons as 
teachers, this suggestion is not W’orth imple- 
menting. Conscription may be helpful for 
adult education but for basic education it will 
have disastrous effects. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The twelfth meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in India was held at ^lysore 
in January 1940. At this meeting, ^many 
questions of educational importance w'ere 
discussed. A short account of these is given 
below. 


(1) Religious Education.^The reconstitutec 
Committee appointed to examine the desirability 
»^ud practicability of providing religious instruc 
tion in educational institutions had expressec 
views widely divergent from these of the Com 
niit^e originally constituted. The memberf 
of the Board w’ere also not unanimous in theii 
Views on the issues involved, While some 
members felt that the teaching of roligior 
snoiud be restricted exclusively to broad moral 
«nd eithical principles, others held that the 
teaching constituted the essence 
o!.. ? must be provided 

if the spiritual needs of children 
**atiefled ^ wishes of their parents are to be 


It was however agreed that there are formal 
religious truths which are of the nature of infor- 
mation, and can be added to a scholar’s stock 
of knowledge through instruction. There are ^ 
other religious truths, which are equally if not^ 
more important and cannot be inculcated 
through academic machinery but can only be 
imbibed through inspiration and example. 
Apart from this, the members could not agree 
as to the desirability or feasibility of providing 
for a common and agreed syllabus of religious 
instruction. In view of the many insuperable 
difficulties, it w^as held that the state concerned, 
though it must be to ensure a sound spiritual 
basis of education for all children cannot take 
on itself the full responsibility for fostering the 
I teaching of formularies distinctive of particular 
denominations. Accordingly the Board resolved 
that wdiUe fundamental importance of spiritual 
and moral instruction in the building of character 
is duly recognised, the provision for such 
teaching, except w’here it can be provided in the 
normal course of secular instruction, should be 
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(xiu) The Central Bureau should afford 
sufficient scope for research and training of 
personnel with a view to meeting the require- 
ments of provincial and other education 
authorities. 

Until equal educational opportunities 
are made available to all in the selective 
process, special provision will have to be made 
to ensure the admission of a reasonable 
number of children from educationally back- ; 
ward communities and the selection should 
be confined, in filling such special places only 
to backward minority communities. The 
standard of admission should however bp 
relaxed only .to the extent consistent unth 
maintaining the minimum standard required 
for high schools. 

(a;ri) Facilities for vocational guidance 
should be provided, on the lines suggested 
by the Committee. 

.(4) Teaching of Russian, Chinese and other 
Modem languages,— ‘The question of the intro- 
duction of Russian, Chinese and other modem 
languages at the high school stage was another 
subject of importance discussed by the Board. 
It was agreed that the teaching of these 
languages at the high school stage was 
impracticable, but they should be taught in 
universities. The Board recommended that 
the Government of India should establish a 
Central School on the model of the School of 
Oriental Studies in London for the study of the 
more important foreign languages, and circum- 
stances permitting, Government may also 
promote the establishment of departments 
for the study of these languages in Indian , 
Universities by making suitable grants. i 

(5) United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation.— The Government of India 
had appointed a delegation consisting of Sir 
John Sargent, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Dr. Zakir 
Husain, Br. Amarnatha Jha. ]\Ir. K. G, Saiyidain 
and Br. T. Quayle to attend the United Nations 
Conference held in London in November, 1945 
for the purpose of considering the establishment 
• of a permanent Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Or^nisation. It was reported to the 
Board that Rajkumari Amrit Kaur was elected 
Vice-President of the Conference and her 
I speech was extremely well received. The 
^ Conference was split up into five Commissions. 

* Br. Jha was appointed a member of Commission 
— ^I — Title, Preamble, Purposes and Principal 
Functions of the Organisation : Br. Zakir 
Husain of Commission II — General structure 
of the Organisation : Mr, Saiyidain of Com- 
mission III — The Executive Board and the , 
secretariat, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and Br. 
Quayle of Commission IV — Relations with the 
Social and Economic Council and with other 
inter-national organisations, and the question 
, of the seat of the organisation : and Sir John 
Sargent of Commission V — ^Interim (or Pre- 
paratory) Commission. 

^ It was explained to the Board that the reports 
; of the Commission were discussed and adopted 
; with minor amendments at the final plenary 
session of the Conference, and are set out in the 
1 Final Act. The* delegation from India was 


lunanimous that it is well worth while for the 
* Government of India to ratify the conclusions 
reached at the conference and to give their 
full support to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, since India 
stands to gain very much from association with 
progressive educational countries and may 
derive great practical assistance from the 
machinery of co-operation which it will be one 
of the objects of the permanent organisation to 
establish; 

The Board decided, after hearing the account, 
to request their Chairman to set up a Committee 
to go into the question of forming a National 
Education Commission for India. 

(6) Secondary Schools Examination Council. — 
The Board considered the desirability of a 
Secondary Schools Examination Council with 
a view to bringing examinations upto a 
common standard, and decided to appoint 
a Committee to examine the ways and means 
of establishing such a body and its constitutions 
and to report, 

^ (7) Physical Education an Examination Suh*« 
ject in High Schools. — The Board sympa- 
thised with the objective that the schools should 
take all possible care for the promotion of the 
physical welfare of children in their care, but 
they were unable to go so far as tO'Say that 
‘ Physical fitness * should be included as an 
examination subject, as it was felt that the 
object of physical education would be defeated 
if the suggestion was accepted. The Board 
also expressed the opinion that no useful purpose 
will be served by setting up an expert Com- 
mittee on Physical Education, as they would 
first like to see what provision had been made in 
regard to the health of the school child in the 
first five-year programme of educational develop- 
ment. 

(8) Next Meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education.— The Government of 
Bombay invited the Board to hold their 
next session in Bombay, and the Board accepted 
it with gratitude. 

Inter^University Board of India. — The last 
meeting of the Board — the 21st one — was 
held at Colombo (Ceylon) in Becember 1945 
under the chairmanship of Br. Amaranatha Jha, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University. 
As usual, questions of great importance relating 
to university education were discussed. 

In respect of M.A., M.Sc., B.A. (Hons.), B.Sc. 
(Hons.) and other examinations of similar 
standard, the Board recommended that two 
independent examiners should conduct the 
examination so as to ensure a uniform system of 
examination in these courses of study by all 
I universities. 

The Board had a proposal before It that for 
students taking up Hindi as a subject of study 
I in the university courses, Urdu should be made 
compulsory, and vice versa* The Board could not 
go so far as this, but recommended that the 
Board considers it desirable that a candidate 
ofTering an Honours or Postgraduate course in 
Hindi or Urdu should have a knon’ledge of the 
other language 
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^Vith regard to the question of Indian 
languages as the medium of instruction in 
Collegiate stage, the Board xecomm ended that 
(!) it Tvas for the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and States to subsidise the production of 
books of university standard in the different 
Indian languages, (if) for the universities to 
select certain areas and institutions vrhere the 
medium of instruction should he an Indian 
language and vrhctc special grants should he 
made for the employment of qualified teachers 
and the upkeep of sucli colleges, {iil) m the case ; 
of such languages as are common to mote than| 
one tmiversity there should he Inter-Bniversltyj 
and Inter- Governmental co-operation in the| 
production of suitable text-hooks* i 

The Board further expressed the opinion 
that in order to encourage such universities that 
employ the Indian languages as media of instruc- 
ttoa. It would be de-irahlc that, other things 
being cquah the alumni of these institutions 
should receive special preference in the matter 
of employment, particularly in the Education 
Department and such other Departments where 
proficiency in the Indian languages is likely to 
prove an added qualification. 

At present the degrees conferred by the 
Dniversities are not awarded on the basis of 
uniform length of courses of study, and the 
Inter-ITnivcrsity Board therefore considered 
this question* In order to secure a reasonable 
degree of umformity regarding the nomenclature 
usM by different univerdties for their higher 
d^'grees* They decided the following : 

Faculty of Arts and Sctcuce* — B.A, & 
B.Sc. decrees be conferred after two years of 
Ftudy subsequent to the Intermediate or Four 
ycar^ aft^r the present S S L S, or Matric* 

That B,A. (Hons ) A B $c* (Hons.) degrees 
he conf^rr^d la re-pective faculties after 
three yeari> of study subsequent to the Inter- 
mediate or five years aft^T ilatric. 

That the M A. or M.Sc degrees bo conferred 
aft*”! two years of Po^t-Gradnatc Ktudy after: 
B A. or B Sc. or one year after Honours. 

Fflcully of Law* — That the first degree In 
Law be called the LL B and it bo awarded 
after two years of ‘^tudy subi^'qu^^nt to irraduation 
In any faculty or four yf*ars of study after 
Int<‘Tm‘*diat#'. 

That th^ next higher degree be called the 
LL M. and it conferred after two vears of 
Mndy «ab=^qu^nt to LL B. 

That Ih*' LL.D b^ ronferred on a 
fubmiltf d by an LL M not than two years 
aft»r obtaining that * j 

Faculty of Coromercc.^The noinfmclature 
of in thi^ faculty bo B.Com. and 

M.C3rn , the bachelor’s degree bMng awarded 
two ypir^ «Mjdy Fub^^quent to the Int^'r- 
n'ilat*^ and th-' M. Cora —two year^ after the 
B.Com. 

Faculty of Agriculture^— Th*' nomenclature 
of thi^ be B Sr. <Ac) and the period 

of ^vjdy three y^^ar.: subsequent to the 

Int^rm^'diate Science, 


The M.Sc. (Ag.) may be obtained two yeari 
subsequent to B.Sc. (Ag.). 

Faculty of Medicine*-— The committee 'note: 
that there is uniformity in regard to nomen- 
clature rig., SLB., B.S. and duration of course 
it being a five years professional course at 
present. 

Faculty of Technology and Engineering. 
— ^Xhe nomenclature of the degrees be B.Sc* 
(Tech.) and B.E. and that as regards duration, 
etc., the report of the special committee he 
awaited. 

Faculty of Education. — That there be two 
degrees, (Z) B.T. which fihoula be taken one 
year after the degree in faculties of Arts and 
Science and (2) the" M.Ed. which should be taken 
two years after B.T. 

Research Degrees. — There should be (1) Bh. 
D. This should be awarded in all faculties 
except law. It should be three years after the 
Master’s degree in the faculties of Arts and 
1 Science, Education and Commerce, two years 
I of which should be study under supervision. 

; (2) D. Lilt, and D. Sc, in the faculties of Arts 
i and Science (including professional degrees in 
the respective Sciences). These should be the 
highest degrees awarded for research In the 
respective faculties and should be restricted to 
those who have taken the Ph.D. two years prior 
to submitting the thesis for respective degrees. 

Another very important proposition consi- 
dered by the Board was that " the ITniversity 
[ Grants Committee should include all Indian 
Universities and the Central Government should 
specially finance the research schemes.** They 
I decided that If under the scheme of educational 
development, the Central Government under- 
takes to make grants to Universities, a Central 
Grants Committee might be appointed and its 
functions should be (1) to assess and distribute 
grants from public funds to the universities, (2) 
to examine and advise upon all schemes for 
major developments, (3) to visit the Universities, 
once in five years and make rccoxaracndatlons, 
ff any, to them. It should consist of men of 
academic eminence and experience of University 
administration in India and will work, where 
necessary, through provincial and regional sub- 
committees ; but any kind of control or inspec- 
tion is not consistent with the dignity and 
autonomy of the Universities, while the advice 
and co-operation of the Central Grants Com- 
mittee will always he welcomed by th^ 
r nlversities. 


THE NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The report of the Sub-Committee of th^ 
National Planning Committee, outlining a 
national system of Technical Education and 
Scientific Hcsearch in India, has recently been 
published. The report states that the sy?tem 
In the Wardha scheme of a child learning a craft 
by tbo end of the school career to start a voca- 
tional life, is spiritually liannful to the child, 
as the vocation becomes the principal object of 
education. This gives a narre^ and shafiow 
imowledgc of the subjects^ aught. 
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STATE TO RUN SCHOOLS. 

While accepting the syllabus for the primary 
schools under the ^Yardha scheme as satis- 
factory, the committee suggests that algebra 
should be taught side by side with arithmetic, 
and British units of length ,.nrea, volume, weight 
and currency may be avoided aird India units 
substituted. 

The report is not in favour of what is Icno'wn 
as the exchange motion under the Wardha 
scheme, according to which current expenditure 
of the school is expected to be met by the sale 
of the goods produced in the technical section 
by the students. The report emphasizes that 
these schools should be a direct burden on the 
State* 

COMPULSORY FREE EDUCATION. 

Primary education covering a period of seven 
years, according to the report, should be free 
and compulsory for all children and may be 
co-educational, the medium of instruction 
being the mother tongue. 

After the primary course of seven years, 
secondary schools of general arts and sciences 
of three or four years* course should be establi- 
shed, and these three or four years sliould prepare 
students for admission to the university or higher 
technical or professional courses. S^econdary 
schools, admission to which is not to be com- 
pulsory, should provide the study of ^Yestern 
languages, preferably English, the medium 
of instruction remaining the mother tonaue. 

A regular shifting of students is to be made 
after completion of the primary school course. 
Only those intellectually fitted uill enter the 
secondary schools and the rest will enter uhat 
are called “ continuation schools ** for training 
in arts and crafts and industries such as drawing, 
artistic designs, general economics, civics, 
accounts and physical culture and gymnastics. 

NATIONAUZATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

The Committee emphasizes the need for India 
to be self-sufficient and so suggests the nationali- 
zation of industries. In such an event the 
educational problems would be simplified. 
The report lays special stress on technical and 
industrial training of young people so that in 
case of rapid industrialization of the country, 
adequate supply of technical hands . for the 
maintenance of industries may be found. 

The second stage in technical and professional 
education will begin after the completion of the 
secondary school course and will be of the 
university standard. 

From the secondary schools students will 
enter either the university for arts and science 
combes bf engineering or technological insti- 
tutions or medical college and other professional 
hues. 

After university education, which will taUe 
about four years, there will be provision for post 
graduate and research w’orh. 


INTER^ROVINCIAL board for ANGLO- 
INDIAN & EUROPEAN EDUCATION. 


Inifir-Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian 
European Education was created as a result 
01 the recommendations of a special Committee 


on the Education of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Community in India 
(popularly known as the Irwin Committee) 
appointed by the Third Bound Table Conference. 
The Board consists of (a) Provincial TiTinisters 
of Education or their deputies ; (6) an equal 
number of persons nominated by provincial 
Governors, in consultation with Ministers of 
Education and the Goraraunity, in order to 
represent Anglo-Indian schools; and (c) two 
nominees of the Govemmeut of India in order 
to represent the interests of the Community 
in Centrally Administered Areas. The main 
function of the Board is to ensure uniformity 
of educational standards and co-ordination of 
Anglo-Indian and European education through- 
out India by making recommendations to 
provincial Governments on matters of common 
interest. 

The Board elects its own Chairman from 
amongst its members and appoints its own Secre- 
tary. At the moment, Mr. Yf. C. Wordsworth, 
C.I.E., M.A., M.L.A. (Bengal), Assistant Editor 
“ The ^ Statesman ”, is the Chairman, and 
Mr, H. W. M. Sadleir,-M.A., the Secretary. The 
latter is at present in England on five months* 
leave and ;Mr. Keith Percy is officiating for him. 

By far the most important matter which has 
engaged the attention of the Board during the 
last two years is the post-war development of 
Anglo-Indian education along proper lines. At 
their meeting held in 1945, the Board decided 
to set up a small representative Commission to 
survey the present position and future needs of 
Anglo-Indian education. 

After carr 3 lng out a preliminary survey of the 
present position of Anglo-Indian education 
by means of a questioimaire, the Commission 
made an extensive tour from. September 20 to 
December 19, 1945, of almost all the important 
centres of Anglo-Indian education to gain a 
first hand knowledge of prevailing conditions. 
It also heard witnesses at all the centres it 
visited. The Commission has submitted its 
report wliich is now being printed. The report 
will be placed before the Board for consideration 
at its meeting wliich it is proposed to call 
' sometime in November. 

The Secretary and staff of the Board continued 
to render valuable help to the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate in 
the conduct of their examinations in India. 
With rare exceptions, all the European schools 
in India take the Cambridge Examinations, and 
it is generally recognized that, but for the great 
help rendered by the Board's office, it would 
have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Syndicate to have held their examinations 
in India during the w^ar and the consequent 
dislocation in the work of the schools. 

The Board from its very inception has been 
greatly concerned with the poor standard of the 
teaching of Indian languages in European 
schools and continued its efforts to bring about 
an improvement in this direction. With this 
end in view, the Board has also arranged for 
special texts iu Urdu and Hindi, the two Indian 
languages which are taken by a very large 
majority of Anglo-Indian schools, to be written 
to suit the peculiar needs of Anglo-Indian 
children. 
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THE INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 
CONFERENCE. 

The conference founded in 1930. It is 
composed of the heads of certain institutions 
wliich set out to give an all-round training of the 
character, emotions and body as v’cll as of the 
mind, under conditions somewhat similar to 
those of the best Public Schools in England. All 
of the present member — schools are mainly 
boarding schools, though several of them admit 
day-boys also : but there is notlung in the^ruies 
of "the Conference to exclude a Day School. 
Many of the schools started life as Chiefs’ 
Colleges, but they have now bound themselves 
to abolish social exclusiveness as a qualification 
for entrance and all social privileges and 
distinctions Vtdthin their walls. 

Members of the Conference meet yearly in 
rotation normally at one another’s schools and 
discuss matters of common interest. They 
have, for example, given considerable thought 
to the Cambridge Certificate Examinations in 
India and have helped the Syndicate with their 
advice. They have inangurated schemes for 
exchange of masters among themselves and for 
possible exchanges with English schools ; some 


of them hope to offer a two-year post-matric 
i course of Administrative Training to those 
training to manage landed property efficiently : 
and they have now offered their services provided 
their standards are in no way prejudiced, for 
experiment and for other help in the National 
System of Education envisaged by the Central 
Advisory Board. 

The peneral views of the Conference on 
education can he found in their Pamphlet 
“The Indian Public School” (O.U.P.). 
Membership is at present confined to the 
following schools : — 

The Boon Sclmol, Behra Bun : The Baly 
College, Indore : The Scindia School, Gwalior : 
Tlie Uajkumar College, Kajpur : The Bajkumar 
College, Eajkot: The Shivaji Military School, 
Poona : St. Xavier’s School, Patna : The Sadul 
School, Bikaner, 

It is expected that a number of other schools 
will soon fulfil the necessary conditions and will 
wish to join. Copies of the Objects, Rules and 
Conditions of membership of the Conference 
can he obtained from the Hony. Secretary at 
present the Principal, Scindia School, Gwalior. 
The present Chairman is ^Ir. A, E. Foot, M.A., 
Headmaster, The Boon School, Behra Bun, 
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(a) Includes both District Board and Municipal Funds, 
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Boy Scouts. 


BOY SCOUTS, 


The Boy Scouts movement initiated In 
Englind by the late Lord Badcn-Po^vcU (the 
Chief Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. Tiic Viceroy Is 
Chief Scout for India and the heads of Provinces 
and States are Chief Scouts in tiicir own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop good 
citbeenship among boys by forming their ciiarac- 
ter — ^training them in liabits of obFcrvatlon, 
obedience and self-reliance — inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others — and teaching 
them services useful to the public and hand icnafts 
useful to themselves. The Association is now 
directly affiliated with the Boy Scouts Inter- 
national Bureau. 

IKDIAH HEADQUAKTEnS, 

CMeJ Scout for India, E. ndd-Marrhal 
the Ht. Hon'blc 'Viscount Wavell of Cymccia 
and Winchester, P.O., G.c B., G.Ji.s.i., g.ju.e., 
0,31.0., 3r.o. 

Chief Commissioner. — The Right Hon’ble 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, T.o., K.as.i., ji.a., 
LL.D., B.O.L,, D.Eitt. 

Deputy Chif’f Commissioner for India : — The 
Hon’ble !Mr. Justice Vivian Bo'^c, u.A., 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Eaw. 

Donorary Treasurer. — E. B. Biomficld, 

r.B.I.B.A. 

General Se^.ntary for India, — Hon. Lieut. Rao 
Bahadur 0. T. J, Thaddaeus, b.a., p.C.C., 

Office Superintendent: — S. H. A. Jafiri, B.com. 

Headquarters Council for India , — 

President. — The Chief ^out for India, 

Chairman — ^The Chief Commissioner (ex-offi do). 

Seerelary, — The General Secretary (ex-officio)* 


Members . — 

G. A. Small, >IA., P.O.O., Ak.l.., A«-am, 

Raj Rahadnr U. X. Ghoih, Rfngai. 

A. S. Khan, c.r.r., Bihar. 

TIio Hon'hlcMr, Jiieticc Vivian Bose, Barrlstcr- 
at-Law, C. P. 

F. B. Biomficld, r.B.l.B.A., Delhi. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Alam Khan, }{.A., U..n., 
r.KA. (K.W.r.P.) 

Tlic Hon’ble Cldcf Justice Sir Iqbal Ahmad, 
Kt., U.P. 

W. H. r, Arm-trong, C.i.j:., 3r.A., I.K.5. 
(Punjnl). 

V. Kutfncri«hna Mcnon, B.A., h.T., n.c.O., 
Ak.L. (Cochin). 

Rao Bahadur K* P. Kaldu, Dewas (Senior). 

Lt. Commander S. D. Pande, 3r.‘:r., RJ.K.T.B., 
Jaipur. • 

Rajkumar Blkram Bahadur Singh, Khatra- 
garh, 

Sardar D. K, Sen, H.A., B.C.L., Barrlster-at- 
Law, Patiala* 

V. Siva Sbanker, Lt.B. (Mysore State). 

M. A. McCanliss 3r.A. (Rajputana). 


M. K, Zutshi, r.A. (Sirohl). 

The Boy Scouts Association in India, General Headquarters. — Census I9434944< 

Gkaxi) SujniAnr 


Karae, 

1943 
Grand 
total 
ail ranks. 

1044 

Grand 
total 
all ranks. 

Kame. 

1913 

Grand 

total 

all ranks. 

1944 
Grand 
total 
all ranks* 

1 As«am 

19,219 

*19,219 

10 Delhi 

, . 

2,686 

2,821 

2 Baluchi‘^tan 

S53 

1,077 

11 Eastern 

States 






Agency . . 


17,341 

20,806 

3 Bangalore 

1,383 

1,528 








12 Hyderabad 

Br. 



4 Bengal , . 

15,468 

10,227 

Ad. Areas 


1,832 

1,863 

5 Bihar 

13,133 

20,572 

13 Madras . . 

. . 

16,139 

25,241 

6 Bombay .. 

17,935 

21,015 

14 K.W.F.P. 

.. 

8,89S 

0,692 

7 Central India 

G39: 

646 

15 Oris'Ja 

• . 

V 2,668 

3,303 

S C. P. A: Bcrar . , 

5,134 

8,786 

16 Punjab .* 

« . 


99,438 

9 Coorg 

327 

340 

17 Rajputana 

•• 

1,046 

967 











— ■ — 

®«^nd SxjMMAny 


^8 Sind 

W United Provinces 

20 Western Tv. j- 
States Agency 

21 Alwar State 

22 Baghat State 

23 Barwani State 
21 Benares State 
25 Bliaratpur State 
20 Biiopai State 

Bijawar State 

28 Biindi State 

29 Cambay state 

30 Chiiatarpur State 

31 Charkiiari State 
22 Cocliin State 
®2 Datia State 

21 Bewas ,,, , 

(Senior) ^ 

22 Bliar State 
20 Bhenkann, state 
27 Jaipur State 
2S Jammu & p.„ , 

*0'r State 

20 Jasdan state 

2atl, state 
Jliabua State 
"2 J'*«'a'varstate . 

^2 Junagad], state 


Brand / q ],011 
total 

all^^anis. 



■^ame. 

“^1 Earauli State 
12 Khilohipur State 
10 Kisengarh State 
17 Ifoliiapur State 
13 Kurwai State 
10 Kiitcli State 

20 Manvar State 

21 Mewar State 


(^J'and / n 
total / 

^'1 ranks. / 

/ rants. 




23 Bagod state . / 

21,531/ 

27,073 

21 Uarsingarh State ./ 

9S 

94 

25 Bawanagar State .1 

8a 

83 

20 Orchlia State** / 

827 

784 

58%?^^l?.l3tate . ./ 

:J 

•• 


State 

20 Bajgarii State 

00 Bampur State 

01 Batlam state 

02 Sailana state 

03 Sangli State 

«1 S«’'’ant,vadi state) 
05 31‘ahpura.state 
00 Sirobi State 
07 Tonk State 

09 terete 

quarters .. 

Brand Total 




107 


1,223 

1,121 

381 

317 

79 



94 

592/ 

690 

178 

172 

i.ois/ 

4,942 
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The Co-oporali 

Riirnl Poverty* — ontrtnndinr fraturr 
ol Indian Turnl eronoiny timt In l»oimd {a urrf , l 
tile aitontlon of any olMcnrr h tin* aj.j/illlnf* 
poverty of tlH' mini popnlntlon. '1 \arlnii'T 
CMtlmaU'R. olUelnl nud non-ojlielal, tliat Iri'.f : 
been nmdo of tlie Income per le ntl fd nopnl it Urn 
In Jinilft nt Mirloun tlim^n leaNe tie nnl^'r 
absolutely In no doubt. 'Du ('» nlrrd iWtd.Inr 
JiiKinfry Committee estlmati? tint flu 
Incoino of un nr,rleu!lurl I In Hritidi India ibn 
not rvoric out at a Idrber iIsmui iban It**. lU a 
year. Tim vast maridtude of this esil 
better realised when we faff Info riKount flu* 
prcdoinlnanrc of the nj^rleultiiral populilbm in 
India. In 1801,01 per eeiil . of tlu total popiih* 
(Ion of tiie connlry Ihed on n'tflenhure; Ihl^ 
icrccntnf'o ro-e to (lO In 1001 and to 7*1 pf r tit. 
n 1021 ; In 10 JI the jardiititM- fill tn t^7 ar,d 
in ion a llltlo furtlur lowir. 'Die |o\irt% 
of the ai;rlndtuiht may he due to a \.irl<t> 
of euuv(s, hut it would appf ir tint a;'fh!iUnr* 
Ins hi a laipe menHure ti'a’Ml to an 
industry worhed for profit; Uu* eulthator 
labmiTR not for a nit return but Tor 
fllsf/enee. 'Die extent of an nvernfre holdin.^, 
wlileh worhs out at about daere'', for an n'/rlrup 
tural family Of 5 perKdnn h too Inaderinute to 
maintain It In ordinary romforl e\en wUli tlu* 
low* ntandard of llvlrut wddeli h po eb iraetrri tie 
of India's rural ju)jml.al!()n. Moriovir, Indlin 
cuUWntlon Is tn a larpe nv sniie i\pood to 
the vbhdlud(s of “r.isons and the \aoMIJ^ 
or Tin: monsoon. In <\(ry fi in llure U 
blit one pood year, one bid >iar and tbrn 
Indllferont yearfl. 'Du m* nnfaNourable nm- 
dltlons mh^ht be ndtivated to rome «\tMU 
by a w’cll ronrelvcd policy of irriVation by tlie 
State; ]jnt po far, oi tlie total ciilthnted area 
In the country, about 10 per r( nt, only bn** 
irrlRatloii facllitii n froinrhira, tants or veils 
vliltc tlio romalnlnp 81 per cent, dej>cnds merriy 
on rainfall. Thus the freriuency of failure of 
cropfl, owinp to drouplit ami Hoods, fro t and 
pests, cou]>Ied w Ith tlio low' \ltnlltv and hlph 
mortality of the llvc-atorl:, render the eeonomlc 
position of the cnllhator worie fcllll. 'Jlic 
Inadequacy of the subsidiary occupation* to 
pupplcmont the slender Income from aifrleub 
turo contrlhutcfl further to his extreme 
economic weakness. lie has suMlcient spare 
time on Ida hands to devote himself to 
fiubaidinry occupations but ho has l>een 
exposed to the full bUist of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
litany of the IndiiBtrics on wldch he relied In the 
past have suircrod Iarf»cly from, or jjeenvlpfd 
ouibythc competlWon ' ‘ ’ ■ 

lie 1 b now being drawn 

of Influence of markets ■ : . .■ ■ ■ 

national and he lias ' ■ ■ 

nor the credltfacIIItleB to help him ns In countries 
like the United Btates of America ami Canada 
and several European eoiintricfl, Though the 
recent rise In the prices of apricnltnral jirodnrts 
has Iienefitcd him, Ids position remains essen- 
tially weak. In addition to these numerous 
difllcultles, the Indian agriculturist has another 
serious handicap in this that ho Is largely Il- 
literate. The percentage of literacy in India 
ia still very low being only 13 per ccnt.'hnd any 
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fire, 'ft “ In i 'fbnlfnr* h ^ ^tl nbh U ft .M** 
wltitont tit* t'*M"ff*jol »’»•'»•( I rb.rifton 
All til'"' f'lttnf- It d In fb* 1 hr/ 

ft diifi’ r>t lndl^n fur I t| ^ 

and film'll boj b-' p t»w , ; p" J ’ t,t 
t idtival'if, 

Iltirnl Indcbtcdnt nn 'D «' t f»f W' rMf/ 

Knu'dr) (tfifMst'tM t. 1 * ‘lr< ■’*» * tl 't U •“ 

totsl nit A b bDitha lu Ii I'x h pf • i 

It-* Ml*! rfnfi " 1 ( N’ ,'U If 1 t *rttr - cd tt 

a"rl* iiltfif I I '-I'd M'l’i I »* rf.f.MfiCt'tl fr?'. 
f/MUmt , n 1 aD^t.^^r? r.\ tj j* p *. rl-.n 

i on M‘ r .1 1*. flutl; 'flu h ♦ r* * ’t f) ar I f ^ 

<MeMvil> dt rtft/ tti f-.-t tn jt'Ui 
Colo ' il bcftbn D ftD * t" tti'* ft 
V hit It bi* i'ot t*t I **• / If / d In ''T>\ art<‘rjj* 
f tb' ♦ ^*r on I*- r /' * ” r, r " tl " : 

A i t ulDr f' tuff Ol tbl*! ioND/'dr*' v h 
lb a tb tlf I I ^ Id \t r* f I »U * or A 1 ' 

lb lifiMio iA tl ’ < \Ufi% t t, f<,' 

it on fo* n I ’*f b i, f,. »h j -n 

lb d m u»^ n 'rb idtt rl -♦ tt !r » f r ^ td* 

a b‘ \ b'U'bn «f nr'fdrd •! it Id 3i fl 
hi tbflr turn p"-"^ oft » dh » r f* t'>rr h 
to tio If ynrf# -tifi Igrit * tu # »r Hf' j 'o'. J l^n-'*** 
I .1 * itm' eiol w n-t ;*» "ill'M fi\*,c foftbf? 
b» f n Ip Id forth a* tb ‘ n r ll » n * Mrco 1 

rrovlh of tld b' b ul A r-^irru 'e f^**tval 
in 111 *’ fsmiiy Itini!*! blm tn Dm b <m t Ir^o 
iMri\aCUt(f vblb fumrsi f* '*.* r.o Dm 

foily, All tb'^^t' f Vi* r*ondc 
nitnr*' (d tie artbuUur.d Ii dJo»ry, rl renb 
nnd Jpuy Indtbltdm i r.r d lint»r^»y fo-m ft 
tboron ddy d* j-.n d’.e I srl .rro n.*! it 1|. lii.n 
rnr.d ('on(»m>. 

(JenoNls ol Ilir Moxrmenl.— Itimo wtt’ hr 
undr r Uie clrcnm-tsnct »' df t.sltr*! at ote to f.nd 
tint the Iti'llsn n;'ricnUnrI-t lias constant 
ri course to borrowing and tint <tn not only 
(or any land Imfiroviim lit tint lo” imy ton* 
Dniphrie but for bis rnrmit a'^Tleultural 
ns abo for p-rlo Ileal unpn>dncti\c pnrpo^e^ 
snrb ns weldings and ftimral fr Ihc 
nb“onre of any barddng organbation In th« 
country-,Ddc bn drhen 1dm Into ibo arnn of 
tlie nowcnr or Ihemalnjan who. while p*'OVlng 
a \<ry accornmotlatlng peruiu, Ins excrclstd 
a grip on him from w’hUh It Ins bien found 
almost impo-siblo to extricate Idrn. The 
Ufiurlnus rates of Intcrc**! thargtd* coupled with 
various de\Ict'‘* wldch Incrcnr ytUl further the 
actual rate of Ini err -d, and the numerous mt- 
vices wldch the sow car jicrfornis as a retail 
t rad c*^ man and the buyer of Ids produce, make 
idin the dominant foreV In the xlllagc, reducing 
the agriculturist to the i>osUlon of a aerf, tolling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare flubslstcnco ns a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
Uslle^a. fatallRllc ami absolutely wnprogre-elvt*. 
In 1883 Ibo hand Improvements Loans Act was 
pasaid and this was followed In the next year 
by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Oovernment to advance loans repayable by 
easy InHtalmcntfj and at low ratea of Interest 
for improvornentn and also for current agricul- 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir rrcdcrick >dcholson 
Bubinittcd a report to the Madras Government 
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Agriculiinal C 


Ucm sliowB to ft Tcmarlrablo 
of imbllc ronfidrnce In oo-opcratUf- IfHtUtitbrri' 
nnd fipcftU'i v/cll In j:<‘ncra! of th» 
of the Boclctlo«» nmi the vrry ui^rfn! ptirpo-r 
they Fcrvc in the hanlMnj: or^anl^'aflon u*. Ut*' 
country. The dhtrihutlon of tlo* v. orhlfr* 
cftpUftI !)y Provlnrr*^ and State plYrMi** n for* 
thcr Insljrht Into thepro^re^p rn \<le In ttih lU* 
rccUon by tlic co-oporativr inovrnnnt in 
rnt parta of India. Jioinl>iy and Sin 1 1# jd In, 
this respect inland l-i niinns pr r iirid ofi 
population TCHpertivi ly. Ti^e Tnuiat) n <1 -r 
ihlrfl with 101. Jilndra^ and JKnrnI fa)n>Oi{nd 
witli 00 and r»5 rcspfctlvf ly. Anyone theMnaU^ f 
arc.as, Coorj: cornc*' out Ilr>l with l"n :irnr*“* 
per head of population Ajmer-M# r^arn 

^comc- ‘'CToiid with InT. Of th^ Indian 
Indore takes the fir^t plnrr with e'*, wldh' 
Mysore, Haroda and OofUiin fullo’A v Ilh 7l, 
and 5**re3pcctivrly. lUunbay fdarid« an ea-y 
In the matter of deposits from inrmhrr^ vJdOi 
amount to over four rrorc*^ out of a total 
worklnp c.apUai of crorc^ and IhU i’^ 
one of the bc'^t le^t? of the of .a 

co-operatIve fockty. It Ik oh^lotu from a 
clanre at the fijjurcK in Ihr th'it 

has been very rapid proi;r^*<^« in the nuinl 'f 
of societies, In their mernher^hlp anti In the 
working capital of thee societies. 'Ihe Tun- 
Jftb, generally speaking, leads in many rr*prrt - 
with Bombay coming clo-o behhnl. Tb»' 
tmallcr areas and the Indian States bave 
also ftcbicvcd considerable progre^-s tliotigh the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural Focletics prnlomlnate In ail 
the Provinces and States ubilc non'AgrlctiUural, 
that Is, urban pocictles show a much ^!ower 
development, Wlille there !« mtirh room for 
Ffttlsfactlon at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement In rural and urban areas. It mu^t lu* 
admitted, however, Hint merely the figure^ 
of the number, mcmbersblp and working capital 
arc not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we mu-t now exrdaln 
the chief component parts of the structure, as U 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement In the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement.— 
Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
eocletics at present working In India for non- 
credit purposes. It must be recognised that 
whether In urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
Boclcty largely mean« a email bank or a credit 
Institution for providing flnanclal accommoda- 
tion to its members on ft co-operative basis. 
Of these credit Institutions, by far the greater 
roportlon is rural. The rural credit eociety 
as, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such It needs funds. The 
original-idea of co-operative credit lies In making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society 
but In Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
Instead of comprising more or less all scctlonE 
of the population of the village, the society 
is very largely made up of the needy section. 
Even otherwise the slender savings of the well- 
to-do would not be enough to meet the wants 
of the needy and each village society is not, 
therefore, able to be self-sufficient, making 
available the deposits of its well-to-do membera 
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n- 1 U.r f^'l) 1 "’5 

•iA *’* fr 

bh bd 11 i%'.' ‘ I if av, 

lu br.lx rt.i f/- ! *.v.— -5 

1 rtr r.t k if ^ I xj V' ir' 

:•?<”**! tbx* Sb** 

ro M J »* 1 '- rsji-r*-t in f-,*'- !? - 

t’ julff I ft f, t . iu » ’f -• * 1 j. M ' 

nr in . 'il r .f t f f fn* ; « fn-' f ^ ^ ‘'■‘ki? / 

nf a A Mi; 1) # ! •-m * 

M u k 1 I \*.‘ > 1 

t- \t‘ .Id. k* » a”, 

flkk* * ft if * • kr 

if.t 1 < V f.'njii In r- i r r.xjikA'- 

fn n.r j '1' *r " v :'l Vc" .-k-" 

ur» t b 1 1** V f rt? P I M \ .'t fr r I f ** M 
5.ar>' tfi Imm* n \ i'.* rA. tl ^ vlu’-kt 

In -T’.^ a* fe ln!i* •j’* ^ f f 

tlic \ mX" ri'« 1 in JX-. -i. 

fijn k f >r fb*- I tiM'x*'/ tb-* 

rcntral liit klfw! b\-ip*.*l ii t, TJ - 
f't run II r»* fjf tb^ ct^ oj -‘’f *.*i \ c t 1 1 j 

hr,** ly r uut 5^ i nt ii r^r j n** , — {O V - Arrk'il- 
lural TfrAii '^kfy, (u) iirxf k.- 

Agcr.rk^, au 1 {rul 11,** i'r »xp. 'hi i 2 .rk*. 
otHly rue iT'.tAc I -irl irj ■s-'-'-rf.t 

afi 1 ti^ U^b!^, ftu Af^t AU- 

ln*!!a Co-or* r-th e I'af/i:. bo fs.r, b 
♦ urh an Ali-lndh IVxnl b’i* n l 1 stafhl 
and tbi' j'TiV. InchA i*%r.k' I I -^n fo*;***r t wit?; 
an .Ml-fn !h rft*\h*rhl C* > nj "rAtl*. r 
A‘»odal|f)n. 

Aflririiiturnl Credit Soclrtirs — Tb^* tt;:- 
rc ^ <jf "orktl' ^ I* cl •‘dy 10 

tlulr v<*.*-y p»‘cuU'\T rltn*! * lnar:orlir.afy 
Joint Ftod: rornp*5.ny, a n -* ih r h erdy 

to the extent Of tb*^ \ d*b' rf bn hctllft- 
ftnd hh IhbUIty h Ui-‘rU>:r i.rrJtr i ; but In t!>*r 
c.i^e of n?rlenltnrAl t rrd*! tb** li’sbnity 

unlimited, lliatl^ to *ay, rieml-'r'* arc j^ latijr 
and *evrrany ihble t« tb^ err lltor^ of 
for the full amomd of tbe drl h Incurred I y it. 
Such a Hildlity v^oull never aceept^td** to 
any person, \1nk-5 lir wa^ irnlj*!'*d with the 
broaatr vl’^Ion of l^roH^rliOol t*-twfen 
and unless he bl:n«idf bv I an active vclcc in 
tbe managemrnt of t!i»* 3 ockty and Ihd a more 
or le"K full knowledge* of the character and 
antecedents of hi« fellow mernbent. Co-op^ ra* 
live credit l« the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability j« tb** great in^lrumcnt to 
*'ccnrc the aduibslon Into a society a'^ members 
of tlicsc pfrvonK only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken Into that 
brotherhood wJilch imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all. so that the}* either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, tlic proper selection of member? Is 
of the utmost Imp.jrtancc: and It luas been 
unfortunate that In India this has not 
been in practice ns well kept In view 

as it should have been, In the eager dcsirx* to 
promote tlio formation of more and yet more 
societies. 

Credit Is a blessing only !f turned to productive 
account ; If used up for unproluctlvc purpose?, 
lb' Is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but lb would only impoverish the consume^'. 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but It leads tbe Illiterate and the 
Ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes 
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such as hJs current agricultural needs, land 
Improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repa 3 "ment of old debts, 
Tvedfings and funerals: He thus lequires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industrj^ and a consumer who has no" 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
lo live for to-day and letting to-morrow 
take care of itself. Ho is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods. In such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial hanks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is small 
compared with the financial reQLuirements of 
the members. The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position. The ideal placed before these societies! 
iB the development of members' deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially self- 
sufficient, These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where they form one -fifth of the total working, 
capital. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. | 
The general practice in regard to the use of; 
the reserve fund in the business of the 
Booiotles is that it is used as ordinary working 
capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India at present arc by no moons 
negligible. They aggregate to about 31 crores 
of rupees. Their financial position as on the 
SOth of Juno 1943 stood thus : — 

In thousands 
of rupees. 

Share capital . . . . 4,45,24 

Keserve and other Funds . . 8,82,36 

Deposits 2,84,89 

Loans 12,05,08 

Total Working Capital 29,08,47 


The figures show -that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India work with about Ks. 16 crores 
of their own capital (including members' deposits 
In this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Ks. 13 crores. The owned 
capital w^as thus about 55*2 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies. — The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central hanks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the Punjab, Bengal and the United 
Provinces. The function of these central 
societies w’as not only to supply the required 
capital to the primary societies but also to make 
the surplus resources of some societies available 
for other societies suffering from a deficiency 
of funds and to provide proper guidance and 
inspection over them. On the SOth June 1943 
the number Of central banks was 589. 

There are four main sources from whitffi a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1942-43 at 32.8 crores.: (a) Share 
capital, (5) Heserve, (c) Deposits, (d) ijoans. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the o^vned resources of 
these hanks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banka 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
! owned resources in all parts of the country is 
[1 to 8. Deposits from members, and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1942-43 from Individuals and other sources 
amounted to Hs. 16*7 crores and from primary 
societies to Ks. 5 crores. Deposits in central 
banks are inainly of two kinds, m., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined onlj^to selected central banks in selected 
areas. ^ The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. In addition to funds obtained hv deposits, 
central banks raise loans either from outside 
banks, from other central banks, from the local 
provincial hank or from Government. Tlie total 
amount of loans held by the centra] banks in 
1942-43 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banka 
was Kb, S*1 crores and from (lovemment Es. 06 
lakhs. Central Banks do not directly borrow 
loans from Government ; the central banks of 
Indian States, excepting Mysore and Baroda and 
Cochin do to a greater or less extent hold loans 
from Government, while In Gwalior, loans from 
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and some of them call for special season deposits 
alio’wing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks' Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borro^Y^ng8, 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a ^-operative 
credit society is undoubtedly tho'^promptness 
in repayment of .loans by members and it ia in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the 30th June 
1943, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 


amounted to Bs, 9,08,72,260 as compared 
with Us, 10,01,80,460 the year before; the 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Us, 29,08,46,991 ; the loans due by 
individuals were Rs. 19,97,93,696. The over- 
due loans were therefore 31 per cent, of 
the working capital and 45 per cent, of the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
is, however, rendered more serious when one re- 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farmers' 
borrowing from the soivcar to pay the society's 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1943. 


Overdue Loans in Affricultural Societies, 1942-43 
(in lakhs of rupees.) 




Loans due 

. , 
individuals. 

• 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 

Province, 

Working 

Capital. 

Working 

capital. 

Loans due. 

Madras 

5,27 

3,64 

1,01 

19 

28 

Bombay 

3,11 

2,36 

94 

30 

40 

Sind 

86 

48 

36 

42 

75 

Bengal 

6,06 

3,44 

3,09 

51 

90 

Bihar 

1,24 

78 

70 

56 

90 

Orissa 

50 

34 

25 

50 

74 

United Provinces , . 

1,42 

94 

26 

18 

28 

Punjab .. .. i'. , 

5,67 

4,46 

86 

15 

19 

Central Provinces .and 
Berar 

62 

46 

21 

34 

46 

Assam 

21 , 

11 

10 

48 

91 

Mysore 

47 

33 

18 

38 

56 

Baroda ' 

53 

34 

6 

i 11 

18 

Hyderabad 

93 

61 

39 

42 

64 

Gwalior 

51 

42 

29 

57 

69 

Kashmir . , 

49 

34 ! 

13 

27 ' 

38 

Travancore , . , . 

29 

20 1 

1C 

55 

80 

Indore 

35 

31 j 

. . 

• • 

• . 

Others 

65 

42 

10 

18 

24 

Total .. 

29,08 

19,98 

9,09^ 

1 31 

1 

45 


The position since June 1933 has grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade dep- 
ression reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
Increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans is an ominons portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 


operative structure, ^he loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
of the co-operative movement, are chiefly to bo 
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I.nntI Mortffnffx* nmiKs. — TliftoMi*' n'l\,uu’r j \ 
l>y ro-o|>rrrill\ f rxrlnic* lu itwlr tnemlj''rt nn^l 
liy the central hnantlntf nt’ctu h 1 to ttirlr con«M 
tuent «oclctlci nrc, from th^^ very tiatnr** of the 
Botircc from v.hlih tliey ilrfl\r the hnD: < ( ilpl; 
ttnafice, for rlKjrt or Intermrlliie lemn or ly, 
Jly conccntrallrnr xxjvm lltc prowth r.n‘1 nujlti 
nllcatlon of rural cri4lt rocUtlc^ ntnl tlUM up'M! 
incllUlc^ for rhorl ntul lnlerxne>llAtrf* terxix I t\v.^, 
Iho cooperative movement 414 toil i*ro\l4e f^r 
tho mlcmpllon of r44 tleht*^ nr for Inrr^'a'tlne 
the cnrnlnpii of ntfticuUurl’vtn v, hp'h alone At^ou!4 
prevent any fnrtiier Inrrenpe In their dchtt an4 
pave the way for the pay lint off of the oM onr^ 
Jt tlon not flcem to have iwe n a lequat^ly realh'4 
that tho removal or the llphtenlnit of tiie heavy 
load of Inilchtcdnr^i doci not depend ro much 
upon tho cany tenuB on \\hlch c*)*xip^*Ath r 
"cocau ho made avaltalde, n*>u|v>n tin* ab m r- 
*»ment of tho amount of hidfvMurtl Indeht 
to tho /fwrear, upon fx fully flnnio ln; 
no aprlculturlHlo that they could lie preven. 
ted from reeortlnu to tho rotretr any more, and 
above all on iimUln^ nurlcultnre an Industry 
BufildcnUy paying to leave a little I'avhii’ after 
all Ichdtlmato current cxpondlttirc on aprlcuiturc 
and tho houBohold haa been met, so that thK 
caving could bo apjdlcd to the Ihpddallou of old 
debts. TJio inlstalccn notlou anqoclatcil wIUi 
tho start of tho movement that co-operatlvt* 
credit could serve this purpofvo and which has 
clung more or less till now as ovldcnced by 
porniittlng this purpose to bo regarded as a 
logitiraato purpose for loans la largely rcBponsIlde 
for Increasing tho load yet further. Hliort or 
Intermediate term loans can, If jmlldouKly 
employed, prevent any further in crease In tho 
burden, though even that In tho present state 
of uncconoinio agriculture seems scarcely possb 
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mltrd mpuxUrjihtp of t^^rrowr:! and non* 
lw>rtowcr’<. operating over fairly bi^*e arrA'i ami 
f.irme<l wUlx share capital an I on a limited 
llaldllty badi. llm innha organl'M so far Ir. 
India arc. in a eernc. <4 th** cnoi^ratlve tyf^, 
Ihoiigtx rtrhtly ep^-ahlng tlicy to ihs 

du.as! rx-ojcfatlvn aarkty, a inditing a^ they 
tlo to itm m#*mb^r:32dp ft* few nor.'borrovrfng 
IndUIluah for atlraetlug Irdtlal cajUal at wtU 
a^ budncM lahml. organldny capacity and 
1 III h nl nmuAgcmi ut. 

At prcj'^'ut tlmrc arc* 10 co-ofvrallvc hnd 
nuittgA^c buxl.a In the I’unjab. Two of tJiCiC 
01 crate owr whoU fll^trlctB, tlm rxMt coniine 
tlndr opcratloixi lo a alngU tcb^lh Ilombay 
ling 17 land mortgage socIelliM and n Tfovlnclat 
Lind .Mnxtingc LauK. which hare Wen 
^ucom'ifully iMrr> lug on ihtlr iwngal 

has 1 ( 1 , Assam has 4, while Jtadras has 111* 
primary land mortgage banlrs and a centra! 
land mortgage bank. It It too early to 
pronounce on the succets or otherwl**^ 
of these few banks. Among the objects lor 
which IhcFo banks advance loans arc tho redemp- 
tion of old debts, Improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and tho purchase of land 
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in special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think, however, that for a long time to 
come the resources of those institutions will bo 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay oil his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not bo laid on the intensive and extensive develop- 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying Industry, the 
redemption is impracticable and illusory. The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes there 
will have to be in the Provinces central land 
mortgage banks as in Madras and in Bombay. 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue, and its guaranteeing the 
interest as in the Punjab ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special cases^ 
there would not be much harm in the Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit society, the Insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, careful investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower's credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. The recent rise in the 
value of agricultural lands has tempted the 
agriculturist to sell off one or more of the plots 
he holds and pay off a large part of his debts 
to the soiocar and to the Land Mortgage Bfvnk 
from the price realised, so that the business 
of the land mortgage banks has been decreasing 
considerably. This factor with the low yield 
on investments has been causing some anxieties. 

The operations of the Land Mortgage Banks and 
Societies in India during 1942-43 were as under; — 

l^umber of banks or societies . , . . 271 

Number of members . . . . . . 1,10,782 

Share Capital . . . . . . Us. 49,19,967 

Debentures from the public . . ,, 3,64,02,655 | 

Debentures from Government , , ,, 7,19,148 j 

Deposits 10,99,556 | 

Keserve and other funds . . . „ 23,06,860 

Loans 3,23,60,878 

Working Capital .. .. „ 7,78,17,964 

Loans made to individuals .. „ 36,18,130 

„ „ ,, Banks and Societies,, 38,48,814 

Profit .. 4,99,266 

Propaganda* Education and Training.— 
In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organise co-operative societies. For this purpose 
the assistance of non-official honorary workers 
was Imperative and in the various Provinces 
n band of such workers was brought into exist- 
ence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and lookinf^ after 
the societies so started in some measure.'* With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, It was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to carry 
on work by co-operators themselves in a more 
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organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various Pro- 
vinces. In some Provinces, like Bombay, these 
Institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and-'the United Provinces, 
Individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operative societies. In some Provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all Provinces, comprising propaganda and 
the focussing of co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time. They 
have come to be regarded in an ever increas- 
ing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the Institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing co-operators' views to theauthor- 
ities. A few years back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes* Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities of the 
provincial institutes, to formulate non-official 
co-operative opinion on important co-operative 
problems from time to time and to encourage 
the growth of co-operative literature. 

It was soon perceived that one of. the serious 
handicaps fb the successful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers 
of societies. Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
tempted only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways. Education has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes. 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
societies. In the Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has been organised by the Co-operative 
Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
Union renders active assistance therein. In Bihar 
and Orissa a qiermanent Co-operative Training 
Institute had been established at Sabourin the 
Bhagalpur Division which is controlled by a 
governing body which includes the Registrar, and 
a few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. The Training Institute has now been trans- 
ferred to Pusa. Madras has organised 6 training 
institutes. In the United Provinces, Bengal and 
the Central Provinces, arrangements for co-opera- 
tive training and education have not yet beenpro- 
perly made, though there also it Is the Department 
assisted by the provincial union which organises 
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Commiiiees of Enquiry, 


made co-operation a provincial transferred sub- 
ject and tbe local Governments \rere left free to 
adapt tbe 1912 Act to tbcit ovm requirements. 

The steady grotrtb of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Pwegistrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda fitlll remained tbe function of the Eegistrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and It vras 
perceived that non-ofScial institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various Provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. *The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others snch as co-opera- 
tive cdn cation, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 


The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, vras found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land ^torigage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after ertber 
provinces also followed suit. 


While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment yreie 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera* 
live Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various Provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after, 
the Oakdeii Committee made similar inquiries 
for the XJ. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Idadras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 
Th'se Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in thoir respective provinces and have 

consolidation 


1 :i (if ihe co-operative credit 

< j * -Mension of the non-credit 

side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised by almost all Province-, except the 
Punjab and the U.P. Bonibav pas-ed the Co- 
Operative Societies Act of 1925 makinuthe 
object of the movement still wider than 
that of its predecessor and its preamble 
riftrs to '‘better liviuc, better business 
and letter methods of production *' as the aim 
of the movement. The chief features of tlie 
Bombay Act of 1923 are the adoption of a 
.«!yttem of classification of societies, the 
Improvement of the procedure for liquidation 
of cancelled the extension of sumniarv 

powers of recovery to the award® of arbitrator? : 
and the ].rovirion of penalties acninst specified j 
olTenccs. Tbe Burma Act came into force ini 
1927 and the 3fadrr.? act in July 1932. Bengal J 
Bihar and Orissa have also now passed similar , 


Co-operative Acts of their own. The progress 
of the movement in forms other than credit 
has not been very remarkable and credit 
societies still predominate, especially the 
Agricultural Credit Societies. 

The non*credil xnoveroent has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatafc, Gujarat 
and Kbandesh, cattle .insurance societies in 
Burma and Irrigation societies in Benwl and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
non-credit movement in India Is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdingt 
has been successfully attempted, through co- 
operation. In the non-agricuitural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side 
co-operative farminc has hardly been touched 
and on the non -credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. It is 
true that the extraordinary circumstances 
created by the War have led to the problem 
of food Distribution and systems of rationing 
and to the consequent formation of a large 
number of consumers’ store societies. But it 
is very doubtful how far these Societies will 
continue their work when normal times return, 
unless they amalgamate into larger units and 
function more aS general stores than as food 
and groceries stores. 

In 1926, the Boyal Commission on AgricuUtire 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — ^though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Since then, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Inquiry Conimiiiee 
the co-operative movement In the different 
provinces has been further surveyed. But the 
provincial committees, for obvious reasons, 
confined their inquiries to banking in relation to 
agriculture, small indnstries and' trade. Thus 
only those aspects of the co-operative movement 
which have an intimate bearing on the credit 
needs of the population and the development of 
banking facilities have been examined, 

A few years back, the Government of Bombay 
! appointed a small committee to inquire into the 
I co-operative movement and to suggest how 
effective action could be taken to improve, extend 
and strengthen the movement. The report has 
been submitted and the one welcome feature of 
rhe suggestions is the adoption of the multiple 
society as the primary unit in villages sugeested 
by u?‘ for years and advocated strongly by the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Deserve 
Bank of India. 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in times of 
anprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an AU-India Co-opetatlvc 
Conference at Kew Delhi on the 2Dth January 
1921. In December 1936 and 1039, other Con- 
ferences of Eegistrara met at Delhi and 
discussed the sitnation further. 
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As a result, cousolidation, rectiflcatlon and 
reliabllltatlon of the Credit Societies vreie 
accepted as the policy, 'whereas expansion and 
diversification ^vere severely restrained. Oflacial 
Control was strengthened and the Hovement 
which was being passed on to the co-operators 
themselves in the twenties became more offi- 
cialised than over before. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider- 
able progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces, 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are ; the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Committee 
llcport, 191 B ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Beport of the Bo yal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; Beports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931 ; greater official Control ; marketing 
surveys, debt conciliation schemes, land mort- 
' - ’ * ■ organisation of provincial 

• Beport of the Co-operative 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit organisations; apex co- 
operative banks ; propaganda by co-operators 
themselves ; beginnings of non-credit agricul- 
tural co-operation ; lurban co-operative banking ; 
land mortgage banks ; co-operative education ; 
rectification and consolidation of the credit 
movement ; organisation of supervision over 
primary societies and rural reconstruction ; 
multl-piuposo societies and co-operative 
marketing. 

In recent years, the Provincial Governments 
have been seriously undertaking programmes in 
fho interests of the agriculturists. Money- 
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lenders* hills have been passed to restrict the 
evils *of usury and debt legislation has been or is 
being .passed in Madras, Central Provinces, 
Bonibay and a few other provinces so as to reduce 
agricultural debt and to bring it within the 
repaying capacity of the debtor. The strengthen- 
ing ana reorientation of the co-operative 
movement has also been taken earnestly in hand, 
which would by the conversion of the credit 
primaries into multi-purpose societies, by or- 
ganising co-operative sale of agricultural produce 
and by promoting secondary occupations for the 
agriculturists on a co-operative basis, change the 
whole emphasis of the movement from merely 
credit to the entire needs of the rural population. 
Active masB-Bcale efforts at rural reconstruction 
and at increasing the earnings of agriculturists 
represent the keynote of the present day trend 
of tl]e Oo-operative Movement. 

The titanic struggle in which the forces of 
barbarism had drawn the Empire led to 
concentration on war effort increasingly in this 
country on the part both of officials and non- 
officials, and the drive that was taken earnestly 
in hand a few years back towards the village 
and its problems and towards a reorientation 
and expansion of the Co-operative movement 
lacked force. But the same forced are 
leading to an ever increasing industrialiaation 
of India and an ever decreasing dependence of 
her increasing population on agriculture. 
Already with the end of the War, the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments 
, are increasingly busy with formulating plans and 
policies of post-war reconstruction and it is of 
interest to note that co-operation looms large in 
these plans and policies. Developments in co- 
operative marketing and rural industries can be 
expected at an early date and co-operation, 
though more controlled by Government than 
ever before, will be the accepted organisation 
for all schemes of rural betterment. An 
im'portant land mark in the liistory of the 
Co-operative Movement is the appointment of a 
Co-operative Planning Committe^e composed of 
senior Begistrars and well-knoy n Co-operators 
and the report of this Committee is expected to 
lay down the lines and principles of Co-opera- 
tive development in India for the next few 
decades. 
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Table No, 4. 

Operaiiom of Co'OptTOiive Sodeiieti 1942-43. 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 



Provincial 

Central 

Land 
Mortgage 
Banks and 

1 Societies. 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

1 

1 

Non-Agrl- 

cultural 

Societies, 


Banks, 

Banks. 

Credit, 


Credit, 


Number 

f 

10 

689 

271 

1 

1,10,635 

15,399 

7,093 

11,709 

Working Capitol i — 

i 







Share Capital 

78,41 

2,70,19 

49,20 

4,45,24 

7,27,76 

ILoans and deposits held 
from — 








Mombers 

Non-Members 

1-7,29,12 

10,74,87 

3,77.62*1 

1,52,34 

1,32,65 

10,69,77 

8.57,64 

Societies 

Provincial or Central Banks 

2,39,78 

4,91,70 : 

4,95,43 

3,10,00 


11,59 

12,74,52 

21,64 

2,09,33 

Government 

53,90 

00,19 

‘ 7,19 

9,87 

44,89 

Reserve and other Funds. . 

1,65,09 

4,07,23 

23,07 

8,82,30 

4,04,48 

Total . , 

17,48,00 

32,84,81 

7,78,18 

29,08,47 

33,94,80 

Loans made during the jTar 
to — 








Individuals., 

3,95,33 

3,11,70 

30,18 

10,82,28 

14,73,00 • 

Banks and Societies 

0,00,27 

17,96,20 

38,49 

2,22,03 . 

1.84,70 

Loans due by — 








Individuals. , 

1,22,93 

1,10,05 

3,57,90 

1 19,57,94 

18,24,27 

Of which overdue , , , , 

, , . • 

• % • • i 

7,17 

i 9,08,72 

2,60,72 

Banks and Societies , . 

4,41,16 

17,81,16 1 

2,05,20 

1,60,31 

1,34,08 

Fronts 

8,41 

45,03 

4,99 

72; 

,89 

88,83 


' ♦Including Rs, 8,04,02,655 as debentures. 
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AGUlOUI.’CnUAL AND aOQlKTY 

(XhbUoyal) o» India (Calcutta).— Founded 
1820, A Class. Annual subscription lls, U5, 1!n« 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class, Annual subscription 
Rs. 15, Seeretary ; S. Forcy- Lancaster, rj..8., 
F,U.U,8., M.U.A.S., i, Atlporo Road, AUporc. 

Aow-noRTiouiiTnnAi, Society op Madras,-* 
Established 1835, Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ks. 7, in ClasB B Rs. 3. 
Pmldcni ; n, K. The Governor o( Hadrna. 
Chairman : B. M Gawne, oil:, 1 O.s ; Uon 
Secretary: Xlio Uon’ble Mr. Justice S, Wads- 
worth, Kt., I.O 8.; lion. Treasurer ; K. S. Raja- 
gopala Iyengar, 

AKXHUoromoiOAt Booiexy op Bom ha y,— 
Founded 1880, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in hulln; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold meetings 
for reading and diecussing papers; ntui to 
publish a journal containing the iramacllons 
of the Society. Annual subgcrlptlon Rs. 10, 
l^rmiknt : Prof. G. S. Ohuryo, m,a., Ph.D. ; 
JTon. Secretary : l^rof. 1C. T. Merchant, si a , 
liL.D., B.Sc. (Econ.). Office Address : C/o 
K. 11. Cama Oriental Instltuto Building, 
130, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

Benares Mathematical Sooiety.— Founded 
In 1018 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research In the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of HathomatlC'^, It conducts a jotunn! en- 
titled T?)C Frow<d!fig$ of the Benares ATa* 
(/icmnlicnZ Society, In which original papers 
on Mathematics are published, and maintains 
a library. It published 21 volumes of The 
Proceedings and 12 hooks. There are about 
100 mombers from all parts of India. Admis- 
sion fee Rs. 10. Annual subscription Rs. 0 
(llosldont mombers) and Rs. 6 (non-resident 
members). Presidini ; Dr. M. R. SlddU)!. 
Ftce-PfCiidtuH.'f Dr. B. N. Prasad, Dr, B, R. 
Seth and Prof. V. V. Narlilcar, Sei retart/: 
Dr. R. D, Misra. Ph D. Edifor .* Dr. A. N. Singh, 
D.BO.; rrcfl 5 »rcr ; Dr. R. S. Vorma, D.sc. Lit- 
rurinn : Dr, B. Mohan. Address : 22, Senpura, 
Benares Oily. 

\BHANDAnKAR ORIENTAL RESBAROn INSOTTTTE, 

. Poona, — The Institute was inaugurated on 
r the 0th of July 1017, the 80th birthday of late 
81r R. G. Bhandatkar, at the hands ol H, B, 
Lord Wllllngdon, who bocamo Its first PresL 
dent. Its objects arc to publish critical edi- 
tions of torts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students In 
the methods of research and to act as an 
Information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable Ubraryof 
the late Dr, Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after hiadomlBQ handed over by his executors* 
to the Institute, and la now located in thC' 
Central Ball of the Institute, since the let 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
Bcripta formerly accommodated in the Deccan 


College, together with n malnlenanco grant of 
Rh. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. 8. 8. and 
I'ho Govermneut Oriental Series. Tho Inatl- 
UUo ha^ also started a series called the Bhnn- 
darkar Oriental Series In which four works have 
been already published and some others have 
been undcrlakcn. Tho Inslltulo has under- 
tnKoii to edit Mahabharata rrlllcatly at the 
Initiation of the Raja of Aundh who has pro- 
inl'^ed a total grant of Rs. one lakh for that 
iuirpose. Dr. V. 8. Snkth.ankar was tlio 
General Editor of the up to 218 1 

January 1913 tho date of hh unfortunate 
demise. Dr. 8. K. Belvalkat has now 
been appointed General Editor, Grants 
are being received from tho Government 
of India (R‘<. 4,000 a year), tho Dnlvcr^lty 
of iVombay (Rb. 3,000 a year) and the Oov- 
ornmeut ol Bombay (Us. 6,000 a year). Madras, 
Hyderabad (Dcccan), Baroda and Mysore as 
well as from several Southern Mahratta States, 
ilecently tho Government of If. II. The 
Malmraja Sclndla of Gwalior eancUoned 
R8.25,0UQ for the AfaAa5Aarala work at 
tho rate of Rb. 2,G00 per year for 10 years. 
Tho Government of JI. jl. tho Maharaja of 
Kashmir has sanctioned n grant of Rs. 2,000 
a year for tlirco years for this work. 
Tho Trufiteca of Sir Dorab Tata Trust bare 
also sanctioned an annual grant of R8,l,.*i00 
for tho same purpose for 3 years. The 
British Academy lias also given a grant to 
tho Mahabharata ns a token of their apprecia- 
tion of this nork. On 25th March 1044, tho 
Instltuto inaugurated its AfaAa6^jarafo Print- 
\ng Devartmeni with a view to expedite tho 
printing of the Mahabharata Edition. Tho 
Institute issues a Journal called Annaf^ of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch Institnie 
pubUshed four times a year. It also held 
under Us auspices tho First Oriental Con- 
fcronco on tho 5th, GtU and 7th of November 
1919 under tho patronage of H. E. Sir George 
Lloyd and tho presidency of Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
tho Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-ln-Ald from tho Govern- 
moot of Bombay, the Instltuto Is housed in a 
lino building. Since August 1927 tho Institute 
lias been conducting regular M.A, classes in 
Sanskrit, Pall, Ardhamngadhifjand Ancient 
Indian Culture. It has also been coaching 
students for the Doctorate degrees of the 
University of Bombay. Lectures by eminent 
scholars arc also delivered occasionally. 
Besides these lectures a regular series of free 
Extension Lectures at certain intervals has 
been arranged for the benefit of tho public. 
Tho Institute celebrated Its Silver Jubilee 
on tho 4th and 6th of January 1943, when 
delegates from learned bodies all over India 
and other eminent scholars attended. Mem- 
bership dues Rs. 10 a year or Rs. 100 com- 
pounded for life. Members can, subject 
to certain conditions, borrow books from tho 
library and get the *' Annals free and other 
publications (a Hat covering about 100 titles 
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sent free upon request) at concession rates. 
Secretary: Br, B. N. Dandekar, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Curator : P, K. Code, m.a. 

Tee Bhaeatii Itihasa Saebhodhaka maedalai 
Pooka, — Founded In 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Bajwade and Sardar K. C. Mehendale and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1910 
with the object of collecting and oonservlng 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other Trorks of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history. Has a building of Its own ; has re- 
cently acquired new premises for additional 
buildings ; possesses the best collection of 
.Persian and Marathi historical papers owned 
by any private society. Has a rare collection 
of about a thousand Indian paintings now 
housed in a special wing recently added, main- 
tains a coin cabinet and an armoury of old 
weapons. Has a section for copper plates, 
sculpture and archDsology and has a library of 
general, historical and rare books. Holds 
‘ fortnightly and annual meetings where notes 
and papers based on original documents are 
presented, discussed and afterwards published. 
The Poona City Research Section of theMandal 
does research work in the city and publishes 
findings. Has published several volumes of 
original historical letters and other histori- 
cal and literary books whose total num- 
ber exceeds 90. Bcceived Rs. 6,000 for pub- 
lishing materials of the Shlvaji period from the 
late Raja Sahib of Mudlol. Conducts a quar- 
terly Journal devoted to xesearch. 'Work done 
mostly in Marathi. Celebrated the Silver * 
Jubilee by calling the first AU-Indla Modem 
History Congress in 1935. Has planned Com- 
memoration volumes In English giving an 
analytical account of researches in various 
fields. Depends mainly on public subscrip- 
tions. Has been receiving some grant-ln-afd 
from the Government of Bombay and the 
Poona City Municipality for the last 
five years. Is supported by many Rajas, 
Jahagirdars, Sardars and the public. The 
late Dr. J. E. Abbot of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
left by will a gift of 80,000 dollars to the 
Mandala for buildings. Annual membership 
fees for various classes are Rs. 3, 6, 12, 25, 
125 and 800 which can be compounded for 
life by paying ten times the annual subscrip- 
tion for a particular class in a single year. 
Effective members over 1,000 ; Annual Income 
averages between 6 to 6 thousand mpees. 
President : The Raja Saheb of Phaltan ; 
Vice-Presidents : The Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
The Raja Saheb of Bhor and Sardar G. B. 
Patwardhan Sbastrl. Chairman : Prof. D. Y, 
Potdar, B.A., ordinary Expert-member, 
Indian Historical Records Commission. 
Secretaries: Sardar G. N. Mnjumdar, o.l.E., 
C. G. Harve, B.A., Prof. R. V. Oturkar, m.a. 
Treasurer : D. K. Sathe, B.sc., b.a. Address : 
312-13, Sadasblv Peth, Poona City. 

Bombay AET Booiety,— Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
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Rs. 10 ; Life member Bs. 100. President i Sli 
Cowasjl Jehangir, Bart,; Hon. Treasurer: Bac 
Bahadur N. G, Agaskar; Eon, Secretary: 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law, Office: R. I, S. Com- 
pound, near Secretariat, Fort, Bombay. 

Bombay Bkanoh of. the boyal Asiatic 
Society, — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts,- Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Bs. 60. Secretary: 
J.S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union. — Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its memben 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. Entrance Fee for Besident member* 
Bs. 5, monthly subscription Bs. 2, Absent 
members Bs. 2 yearly and non-resi- 
dent members yearly BUDScrlptlon Bs. 6, 
President ; Br.^B. N. Cooper ; Vice-Presidents . 
Dr. S. B. Gadgil and Dr. Modi ; Eoii. 

Secretaries : Dr. Bustom Jai Vakil and Dr. 
George Coelho ; Eon, Treasurer : Dr. B. B. 
Yodh ; Eon, Inbrarians : Dr. F. N. Daji and 
Dr. M. G, Talwalkar, Blavatsky Lodge Build* 
ing, French Brid^e^ Cliowpatty^ Bombay, 

Bombay Natubal Histobt Society. (Begls- 
tered under Act XXI of I860).— Founded 1888 
to promote ths study of Natural History In all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found In the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 

I Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prlnoe 

! 0 / Wales Museum, and a great part of the 

Society's collections have been transferred to 
that Museum. A Journal is published three 
times during the year which contains articles 
on natural history and sport as well as 
descriptions of new species and local lists of 
different orders. The Society's library la 
open to members and books may be borrowed 
under special arrangement by members resid- 
ing In the mofuflsll. Annual subscription 
Rs. 25. Entrance fee Bs. 10. Life Member- 
ship RSs 360 including entrance fee. Patron : 
H. E. The Viceroy of India ; 'Ttce-Pafrons ; 
H. E. The Nizam of Hyderabad, o.o.B.i., 
G.B.E. ; H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda ; H. H. 
The Maharaja of Travancore, G.o.i.E. ; H. H. 
The Maharaja of Bikaner ; H. H. The Maharao 
of Cutch ; H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
O.C.I.E., K.O.8.I., K.O.V.O. ; H. H. The Maha- 
rajadhiraj of Patiala ; H. H. The Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar, K.o.s.i. ; H. H. The Nawab of 
Junagaoh, q.c.i.e., k.o.s.i. ; Sir David Ezra, 
Kt., F. 2 . 8 . ; A. 8. Vernay; Lt.-Col. K. G. 
Gharpm-ey, lm.B. (Retd.); W. 8. MiUard, 
I President: H. E. The Governor 

m Bombay. Vice-Presidents : Sir John Greaves, 
Ht., C.B.E., M.L.A., J.p. ; Bt. Bev. B. D. Acland, 
T* Millard, F.z.s, ; Eon, Secretary : 

J. L. Bernard ; Eon, Treasurer : T. E. Savaldes; 
Curator: s. H. Prater, O.B.E., K.L.A., J.P., 
C.M.z.s. ; Joint Curator: C. McCann; Eead 
C/erA*; A. F, Fernandes; Accountant: D. P. 
Lan}ekar ; Gallery Assistants : P, F. Gomes 
2?^ Baptista; Offices: 114, Apollo 

Street, Bombay: 
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cases of boys and girls dealt with by the 
Juvenile Court, for the management of the 
David Sassoon Industrial School, Matunga ; 
The Society maintains the Children’s Home, 
Chembur, which is an Agricultural biased 
school and the Home for Mental Deficients. 
The Society is a private charitable organisation 
with a grant-in-aid from Government. Its 
work lies amongst destitute children hailing 
from all parts of India, juvenile offenders less 
than 10 years of age and children offended 
against by adult persons, all of whom have 
been arrested under the Bombay Children Act 
in either Bombay City or Suburban District. 
President : H, E. The Kt. Hon’ble Sir John 
Colville, G.O.I.E., T.D. ; Vice-President: 
Hon’ bio Homo Minister, Mr. l\rorarji B. Desai, 
Chairman : Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta Jt, Treasurers ; 

It. V. Sathe, A.R.I.A., b.a., and Motichaiid G. 
Shah, B.A.; Hon, Secretary : Prabhashankar B. 
Bhatt, J.P.; Secretary : Dr, D. D, Mehta, rh.D. 

CONBUMPTIYBB’ HOMBB SOOiElY.—ThiB So- 
ciety ‘was started by the late .Byramji Mala- 
bar! and Dayaram Gldumal on the let 
of Juno 1909. Malabari secured a large 
grant of land in a Himalayan pine forest in 
Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium for 
Consumptives. His Highness also gave a 
donation of Its. one lakh. In 1911 by special 
permission the Sanatorium was named The 
Sling Edward VII Sanatorium.” It has its 
special water works known as the Lady Hard- 
ingo Water Works, presented by the late Sir 
Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. 
The Sanatorium has a Guest House: The 
Hoahirwan Adul Guest House for visitors to 
Dharamporo. It has accommodation for 105 
patients including the special Punjab Block 
built from a grant of the Punjab Government 
and meant for European patients. Most of 
the blocks and cottages are built by Parsls. 
The N.M. Wadia Charities built 5 cottages and 
3 blocks of 11 rooms and gave yearly donations, 
Sir Dorab Tata Trustees are also Donors. 
The Sir llatan Tata Charities donated large 
sums for the upkeep of the sanatorium from 
1922, and in 1930 endowed the X-Bay and 
Electric Light Departments at a cost of 
Us, 20,000. A donation of lls. 16,000 is 
promised for the Sir Katan Tata Laboratory, 
The Sanatorium baa its ovm dairy and Is 
called the Bai Pirojbai B. H. Patuck Dairy. 
The Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal Dispensary 
has an out-patient department. The 
Becreation HaU is called " The Sir 
' Bhupiuder Singh Becreation Hall” after 
the name of the late Maharaja of Patiala. 
Nearly Bb. 3,1 0,000 have been spent on i 
laying out the sites, buildings, etc., and the 
\ipkecp annual expenditure is about H8.70,000. 
The Senior and Junior Medical Officers are 
in charge of the Sanatorium. The ofiice of 
this Society is situated at the Seva Sadan 
Buildings, Gamdevi, Bombay. B. P. 
Wadia is the Hon. Secretary and Plrosha 
P. Mistri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

EupioyuRs’ Federation of Indu. — The 
Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects To promote and protect 
the intorosts of employers engaged in the 


trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India ; to promote or oppose legislative 
or other measures affecting their Interests ; 
to collect and circulate statistics and ot^r 
Information of interest to employers ; to 
nominate delegates and advisers to the 
International^ Labour Conferences and to 
{orm\ilate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations; 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members ; 
to consider and support well-coniidercd 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour; and to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation. 

Most of the leading employers* organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 

The office-bearers for the year 194 G are : — 
President : Sir Homi Mody ; Deputy Pre- 
sidenfs ; Sir John Burder, Sir Bohert 
Menzies and Dewan Bahadur C. S. Batna- 
sabapathy Mudaliar. 

The office of the Federation is at present located 
at Elphinstone Bldg., Churchgate Street, 
Bombay. 

European Assooiation.— The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the title 
of ” The European and Anglo-Indian Defence 
Association ” and was re-established in 1912 
under the title of the European Defence Asso- 
ciation, the present title being adopted in 1913. 
The Association has for its major object the 
organisation of European influence in the 
political life of India. The Head Office 
(Central Administration) is in Sassoon House, 
4, Lyons Bange, Calcutta. President: C. P. 
LauEon, M.L.A. (Central) ; Vice-President s 
H. Bowan Hodge, m.l.a. and C. P. Bramble, 
O.I.E.; Jlony, General Treasurer ; B. S. Arthur ; 
General Secretary: Mrs. I. Bryden. 

Branches of the Association. 

ASSAM. — Chairman, W. B, Gawthrop ; Bony, 
Sccreiary^ Miss E. Slater. 

Caohar. — Chairman, C. W. Morley ; Bony. 

Secretary, B. B. Deuchars. 

E. Bengal. — Chairman, A. D. Boldy. 

W. Bengal. — Chairman, W. V. J. Curtain ; 

Bony, Secretary, C. Gallon. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, P. F. S. Warren ; Sec- 
retary, Mrs, I. Bryden. 

Darjeeling. — Chairman, C. W. H. Ansell, o.b.e.; 

Bony. Secretary, W. J. Kydd. 

Dooars. — Chairman, W. D, Simpson ; Bony. 

Secy., B, O, Llewellyn. 

Kankinarrah. — Chairman, W. T. Shaw. 

North Bihar. — Chairman, E. G. Munns, si.l.a.; 

Bony, Secy., W, H. Meyrick, g.b.e,, m.l.a. 
ManbhUM. — Chairman, B. Broum ; Bony, 
Joint Secretaries, B. Wilson Haigh, m.l.a., 
and P. W. H. Woods. 

Bombay. — Chairman, L. F. H. Goodwin ; Bcny. 
Secy. C. B. Cockaine. 

South Indian. — Chairmati, J. S. Goodwin; 
Sccy, W. Fyfo. 
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IKDIAN Adult Edttoation AssociATtON. — 
Founded in the year 1937 in order to organise 
and carry on adult education work throughout 
the country. Among its earliest founders 
Prof. H, B. Eichardson and Prof. J. B. Eaju 
took a very prominent part. 

The aims and objects of the Association 
are ; — 

To spread knowledge among the people of 
India on all subjects related to their all-round 
welfare and culture, in a popular and attrac- 
tive manner through suitable agencies ; to 
initiate, wherever necessary, adult education 
activities in co-operation with various organisa- 
tions and individuals interested in the work, 
and to encourage and co-ordinate local efforts 
and organisations engaged in promoting the 
cause of adult education"; to serve as a central 
bureau for information and advice concerning 
adult education in. the different provinces and 
Indian States ; to co-operate with movements 
aiming at the removal of illiteracy and 
ignorance and the promotion of the civic, 
economic and cultural interests of the people ; 
to serve as a connecting link for inter- 
provincial and Inter-State co-operation and 
co-ordination ; to prepare and supply, if 
necessary, slides, charts, films, booklets, 
suitable literature, etc., and to undertake 
the publication of bulletins and journals ; to 
arrange public lectures, demonstrations, 
seminars, etc., for the furtherance of the 
objects of the Association ; to organise the 
Indian Adult Education Conference at least 
once every two years ; to induce the Universi- 
ties and other educational bodies in the 
country to take up adult education work, 
and to do all other acts that are incidental 
to the fulfilment of the above-mentioned 
objects of the Association. 

The Association Is affiliated to the World 
Association for Adult Education. Since its 
establishment It has held three important 
conferences. The first one in Delhi in 1938, 
presided over by the late Hon^ble Mr. Justice 
Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiman ; the second at 
Bhagaipur In 1939 under the presidentship of 
Mr. (now Sir) E. P. Masani, then Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Bombay University ; and the third at 
Indore in December, 1942, under the patronage 
of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore, and the presidentship of Prof. A. 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

Office-bearers include : — President : 
Dr. Amaranatha Jha ; Vice-Presidents : 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Dr. Syed Mahmud, Prof. A, H. Basu, J. L. P. 
Eoche-Victoria, K. G. Saijddaim ; Hon. Gene- 
ral Secretary : Eanjit M. Chetsingh ; Associate 
Secretaries : Sirs. Savitri Eajan, Mrs. Kulsum 
Sayani, Prof. B, C. Mukerji, Mumtazim-i-Khas 
Bahadur A. G. Sharma, I. Venkata Eama- 
nay>^a ; Organising Secretary in South India : 
P. M. Gopalakrishnan ; Hon. Treasurer : 
Capt. H. B. Eichardson. 

INDIA.K OsBMiaiJi SoaiETT. — Was founded In 
1024 with Sir P. 0. Bay as Presidentf located 
in the University College of Science Buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Eoad, Calcutta. Prof, J. H. 
Mukerjee, n.sc. ; President: Sir S. 8. 

Bhatnagar, r.u.s., S.w., Dr. B. B. Dey, Prof, 
N. E. Dhar, Dr. Gilbert Fowler, Sir J. C. I 
Ghosh, Dr. K. G. Naik, Dr. J. N. Bay, Dr. I 


E,^ C. Bay, Prof. P. Bay, Prof. B. K. Singh, 
Vice-Presidents ; Prof. B. Sanjiva Bao and Dr. 
P. K. Bose, H 0712 /. Editors ; Dr. B. N. Ghosh, 
Bony. Secretary; Dr. K. N. Bagchi. Bony. 
Treasurer; Dr. U. P. Basu, Dr. J. K. Chow- 
dhury, Dr. S. Krishna, Dr. S. Joshi, Dr. M. 
Goswami, Dr. B. C. Guha, Prof. P. C. Guha, 
Dr, A. N. Kappana, D,r. A. C. Chatterji, Prof. 
P. C. Mitter, Dr. K. D. Moudeill, Dr. Mata 
Prasad, S. P. Sen, Dr. P. B. Ganguli, Dr. V. 
Subramanyan, Dr. K. Venkataraman, Dr. 
T. B. Seshadri, Dr. S. Siddiqui, Bao Bahadur 
Dr. B. Viswanath, Members of the ConnciJ ; 
G. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary ; S, H. Mukherjee 
and Dr. D. Chakravarti, Ant. Editors. 

Bombay Branch: Dr, V, K. Bhagwat, Presi- 
dent ; S. M, Mehta, and Principal P. N. Joshi, 
Vice-Presidents; J. Samson and A. H. 
Kothare, Joint Bony. Secretaries; Dr, G. V. 
Jadhav,. Bony. Treasurer. 

Madras Branch : Sir J. C. Ghosh, President ; 
Dr. K. D. Moudglll, Vice-President; H. 
Subba Jois, Bony. Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal 
dealing with original researches in Chemistry 
in India and a quarterly Industrial Edition of 
the main Journal specially devoted to industrial 

' topics. Annual subscription for the Industrial 
Edition is Bs. 6 for non-Fellows. Subscrip- 
tion to Fellows :*Bs. 16, Non-Fellows Bs. 18 
and an additional Bs. 2 for the Industrial and 
News Edition, Fellowship Is open to gra- 
duates of Chemistry and to those who arc 
interested. 

Indian and Eastekn Newspaper Sooiett.— 
Formed in February 1939 to act as a Central 
Organisation of the Newspaper Press of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and to promote the common 
interests of its members. President : W. J. B. 
Walker, “ The Statesman Deputy President : 
K. Si'inivasan, The Hindu Vice-Presi- 
dent : Tushar Kanti Ghosh, “ The Amrita 
^azar Patrika Bony. Treasurer: J. K. 
Cowly, “The Statesman"; Secretary: Asu 
Dc, Committee: (1946) M. N. Cama, ‘*The 
Bombay Chronicle ”, Bamanath Goenka,” The 
Indian Express S. Sadanand, ” The Free 
Press Journal P. B. Sondhi, “ The Tribune", 
C. B. Srinivasan, “ The Swadesa Mitran 
Address : Post Box No. 69, New Delhi. 

Indian Institute op Science (Bangadore). — 
The Institute owes its origin to the munificence 
of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, whose plan for 
establishing a Besearch Institute, was brought 
to fruition after his death by the generosity 
of his two sons, the late Sir Dorabjl Tata and 
the late Sir Batanjl Tata, supported by the 
Government of India and the Government 
of H. H, the Maharaja of Mysore. The 
Institute began work in July 1911, and Its 
laboratories provide facilities for post-graduate 
work In five main branches of Science, namely, 
Physics, Cosmic Bay Besearch Unit, General 
Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, Biochemistry. 
Electrical Technology and Aeronautical 
Engineering. There is a library of scientific 
books and journals comprising upwards of 
33,000 volumes. The Institute awards a 
limited number of research BtudentehlpB, 
research scholarshlpa and research stipends. 
The Associateship is awarded by the Govern- 
ing Council on the recommendation of the 
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Bcnato after five termfl dovotod entirely to 
research. Cortiflofttes uro ^rantod to ntudonte 
who sail Rf actor Uy comploto api)rovc(l conrBcn 
of study in Blcctrlcal T(5Clmolopy and Aoromui- 
tlcal J*jnglnccrlnj?. A department of the 
MctnUirpy will alBo bo added In the near future, 

- ^ Tlic sclent 1 He worU of the InBtltnte Is recorded 
in the Quarterly Journal of tlio Indian Institute 
of Science, Director : Sir Jnan Chandra Ghosh, 
Kt., D.sc,, K.NJ. ; Degistrar : A. C. J’al, ?i.A. 
(Cantab.). 

Indian LfimAny Asbooiation.— rounded In Sep- 
tember, 1033, on the recommendation of the 
first All-India Library Conference, convened 
In Calcutta on the Invitation of about 20 
prominent librarians in the country. It has 
lor his objects (a) the furthoronco of the 
library movement In India ; U)) tnc promotion 
of trninlnK in llbrarlanshlp in India and (c) 
the Improvement of Status of librarians. 

Among the methods ^employed for an achieve- 
ment of tlioso objects, tl\o Association has 
with the help of local workers and Bupporters 
been able to organise biennial Library Con- 
ferences, of which seven have boon hold so far. 
I’ho Association is responsible for bringing out. 
a professional journal, called the ** Library 
Bullotlu’* which la published every quarter, 
since April, 1042 and which Is Buppllcd free 
to momhers of the Association. Anoiher 
useful publication Issued by the Association is 
• the Directory of Indian, Libraries " of which 
two editions have boon brought out so far 
and a third Is under preparation. The Asso- 
ciation has also undertaken the compllallon 
and publication of certain works of reference, 
Buch as (rt) the Union Catalogue of Scientlllc 
porlodlcalfl contained in important libraries 
of India ; (6) a Compendium of Sclcntiflc and 
technical pamphlets as contained in important 
Indian Libraries; (c) a Catalogue of library 
literature found in important libraries of t-lie 
country and {d) expansion of bucIi topics of 
the well-known scliomo of book classification, 
the Dewey Decimal, as pertain to India and 
Indian Rubjocts, Of the last, certain expan- 
slonB have been pubUshod in the Library 
BulloUn, while otliors are either awaiting 
publication or arc being worked out. 

■ iio Association also contemplates a survey of 
Indian libraries, which work is l»old up as no 
financial assistance is forthcoming from the 
Govt, to carry out such a liugo task. 

The membprship of the Aflsoclatlon includes 
individual mombers, Libraries and Library 
ABSOclations, of which about a dozen are 
affiliated to the Indian Association. 

Presulcnl^llM Bahib S. 11, Kanganathan 
Librarian, Benares Hindu University. 

Don, Secretary /, — IClmn Baliadnr K, HI. 
Asadullal), Librarian, lulpcrial Library 
Calcutta. 

Indian MathbmatioaIi SooiBiy.—l’oundod In 
1907 for the advancement of mathematical 
Btudloa itt India, It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Maihema- 
Heal Society and The Mathematice Student , 
the former publlahcB original papers on mn 
thomatlcal Btibjocts and the latter is dovotod 


to the needs of students and tcnchcrs o 
mathcmaticn. Tlic Hocictv malntaluB a library 
of current mathomatlcaf periodicals In aft 
langungcH and some new boohs on tlic subject. 
Tiio library Is located at Uio rergufleon 
College, Boon a; wlionco the Journals and 
books arc circulated to members by post. 
The journals of the Society are published In 
Madras. There arc aliout 400 members from 
all parts of India. J^rcBident : Dr. F, W, 
Levi, rli.D.,HnrdInge TrofesHor of MathcmatlrB, 
Benato Houhc, Calcutta. SecrctarirK : Dr.' 
M. K. Bhhliqul, I'h.D., Oflinania Unlverfilty, 
Hyderabad (Derran) and B. Mnhndcvan, 
M.A., L.T., Dnglncorlng College, Oulndy, 
HIndras. Librarian : 1). D. Ko«ambl, 

ITofcERor of Matlicinatics, Fergusson College, 
I’oona. 

Indian Muhio Ahsooiation, Lit ok no 
F ounded ])y Bnlznda Onkar Frapnd In 1930, 
and Is the only Infltltution of Its kind In India. 
Its object 1 b to revive and reorganise the 
decaying art of the Indian music. Member- 
fihtp la open to both sexes and a nominal 
quarterly Bubncriptlon Is charged. The success 
of the AsFOcIallou lias been proved by tlie 
recognition of the Rcrvlrc of tlic jnembt rant 
various Music Conferences and Clinrlty Shows. 
Mombership this year lias been opened to 
Burma ovacucco Inlercstcd In Indian Music. 

FriDDUATioN or Indian Oviniskas OnaANisA- 
TION. — Founded In 1038. TIjo objects of the 
Federation of Indian Overseas Organisation arc,* 
among others: — To promote, prot.cct, safcguarcl 
and maintain tho rlglits, privileges and Interest* 
of ail Indians oversoaB; to soenro for thorn 
by every posolblo endeavour equality of 
treatment ob to ndmlBsion, residence, occupa- 
tion and fitatuB ; to strengtlicn In every way 
constitutional organisations In dlllcrcnt 
countries and colonics for the protection 
of Indian IntcTcats; to assist emigrating In- 
dians ; to encourage friendly feelings between • 
Indians and uon-indlnns ; to organise educa- 
tional, cultural, commercial and ngrloultural 
cxlilblUons, and to publish, cell and distribute 
Utoraturo that furthers tho objects of tho 
Federation. 

Hlomborship Is open to all Indians sympa- 
thising with tho cause of Indians OverBcas. 
Minimum annual Biibscriptlon, Ha. 10; Life 
Mombcrsiiip, Bs. 250. 

President. — The Hon'blo Mr. V. V, Kallkar, 
M.0.8,; Wording President : Seth Govlnd Das, 
M.Tj.a. Vice-Presidents : Hon. Baja Govlndlal 
rittlo ; Hon. Mr. Hossaln Immam ; Hon. 
rt. H. N. ICunzru ; Prof. N, G. llanga, M.I..A. ; 
Khan Bahadur Hajl '\Vajihudin, m.d.d.; S. B. S. 
Bunder Slnghjl Dluijna ; Sir Pndampatil 
Slnghanla; Bctli L. N. Gadodia; Sir Hassan 
Sulirawardy, M.n.A.; Baja Sir Maharaj Singhji 
and Bao Bahadur L. Harlsli Chandra. 

Treasurer : L. Narain Dutt. Hon, Secretary : 
0. L. Patel, 17, Panchkuin Boad, Hew 
Delhi. 

Tnn Indian Hoads and Tkanbport Deveiop- 
iiENT association LIMITED. — Itegietcrcd 
Ofllcc — 27, Bastion Boad, Bombay, 

Patrons : Hla Excellency Sir John Colville, 
o.o.l.E., T.D., Governor, of Bombay; His 
Excellency Sir Hugh Dow, K.o.s.i., K.O.I.B., 
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i.c.B., Governor of Sind ; His Excellency Sir 
Maurice Hallctt, K.o.s.l., o.I.B., Governor 
of the United Provinces. 

The Association was formed in 1926 and re- 
gistered in October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, 
Nagpur and New Delhi, each with a Local 
Committee. 

The Annual Subscriptions for membership 
of the Association are: Associate Members 
Rs. 6; Ordinary Members Rs. 10; and 
Supporting Members Rs. 300, 

The aims and objects of the Associationare 
to promote the development of transport 
of any kind including Road, Motor 
and Air Transport throughout India by 
making representationB to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, Improvement 
and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
aerodromes, etc. ; to make representations 
to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the adjustment of taxation, customs duties 
and excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and the employment of 
same in suoh a manner as to facilitate the 
development of transport throughout India ; 
to educate the public by means of propaganda 
and to create authoritative public opinion 
with regard to the needs of, and advantages 
to be derived from, improved road and air 
communications and the use of these forms 
of transport. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Transport Development are 
eligible for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of 
' the Association is : — 

' President: T. R. S. Kynnersley, o.b.e., 
M.C.; Vice-President Nurmahomed M. 
Cliinoy, j.p. 

Members of Council: Major-General Sir 
Reginald Ford, K.O.u.Q., O.b., d.s.O. ; H. E. 
Ormerod, J.P.; 8, Guevrek; Sir Ness 

^Vadla, K.B.B., O.I.E,, J.P,; R. J. Watson; 

[ A. W. Percy, J.P.; I.A.T. Shannon ; H. C. de 

Mierre ; The Hon*ble Sir. M. N. Dalai, j.p. ; 
B. O. Stevenson ; V. F, Noel Paton ; A. D. 

» Wenzel ; ,T, Littlejohn ; S. E. Ekers and E. P. 

Nicolaidcs. 

Branches are already In existence in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Lahore, 
Assam, Nagpur and New Delhi and others will 
be formed as and when occasion demands. 

1 Applications for membership should be 

! made to the General Secretary of the Abbo- 

’ elation 27, Bastion Road, Bombay, or to 

I the Secretaries of the Branches, Bombay, 

P.O. Box 853 ; Calcutta, P.O. Box 2285 ; 
\ Madras, P.O. Box 1270 ; Karachi, P.O. Box 

168; Lahore, P.O* Box 101; Nagpur, Velloz 
^ Bldg., Kiugsway ; Now DcUu, P.O. Box 56, 
^ and As'^am, P.O. RchabarU 

INDIAN SoiExor. Congress Assooution.— 
. The Association consists of the general body 
of Eclcntlfic workers and also admits people 
Interested In solentlflo activities. The sub- 


Bcrlption of ordinary members who arc enrolled 
till July 15 is Rs. 12 per annum. They 
receive free the proceedings of the annual 
session of the Indian Science Congress 
which is organised by the Association 
with the help of a Reception Committee 
formed at the venue of the Congress. Besides, 
ordinary members, there is provision for 
Sessional Members. No educational qualifi- 
cation is generally Insisted upon at the time 
of enrolment. 

President: — ^Pxof. M. Afzal Husain, M.sc., 
H.A. (Cantab.). 

President-elect — ; Jawahailal Nehru. 

Treasurer, — ^Prof. P. Ray, Palit Professor 
of Chemistry, Calcutta University; General 
Prof, P. C. Mahalanobis, F.R.S.; 
Prof. M. Qureshi, M.sc., Ph.D., P.N.i.; 
Address : Statistical Laboratory, Presidency* 
College^ Calcutta, 

iNBUN Society of Oeientai, Art (Calcutta).— 
Pairor^ : Marquess of Zetland, G.O.i.E. 
Secretary : Dr. Nlharranjan Ray. Office : 11, 
Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

INDU Sunday school Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union, founded in Allahabad 
in 1876, is an interdenominational organisation 
having lor its object the strengthening of 
religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout India. It has 
five full time workers, both Indian and 
European. Its General Council is composed 
of representatives from the National Christian 
Council, the Provincial RopresentatiTe Coun- 
cils, local Sunday School Unions which are 
Auxiliaries of the I. S.8.U., and from Church 
Councils and Christian Youth Organizations 
In the Country. 

The headquarters of the Union arc at Coo- 
noor on the NUglrl Hills, where, bosides the 
office and well-stocked book shop, there is the 
St. Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this Institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in lellgiouo 
education from all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers dn 
English and several regional lancuages. 
Text-books on subjects connected with the 
work of Bible teaching are also published in 
various languages, and Scripture and Teacher 
Training examinations are hold for Scholars 
and Teachers, respectively. 

The officers of the Union are as follows : — 
Pmidcnl; Prof. B. B. Malvea, ph.D,, Allaha- 
bad. 

Vice-President : Bishop S. K. Mondol, 

Hj’^derabad, Deccan. 

Treasurer : W. H. Warren, Madras. 

General Secretary : V. M, Koshy, Coonoor. 

The most recent statistics show that there 
are in India 21,704 Sunday Schools with 
42,886 teachers, and 881,568 scholars. 
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projirictorp. und to tnkc Ruch fitepn in/iy 
be ncccssftiy Jn lurtbemuce o! the nbovr^ 
objeetp, 

OlJiee — IOC 13, Onl^vAilbOUrpiurn, liofobay 4, 
Se('rfiafu * — Manllnl C. Mod. 

SAFKrv i'lKFT Af'^ociatio:; 07 India, Thk — 
(Incorporated 'in 1032), Kij^lfUrcd OfHfc: 
rdcclrlc IJouf'C, Coiaba Caiiffway, lloinbay, 
Tfic Ar^oclation I*? rc^-dstcred undrr Berlion 

, 20 of tbo Indian Compan!^^ Act. Tbc 
liability of ita members i^ limited by Kuarantc'^ 
to a contribution of Il«. 0, Tli^ro ntf^ t\x 
claries of membership ranidn;; from Ih. 0 
per annum for Apmrlr.to Members and lt«. ID 
]>cr annum for full Ordinary ^iCmi^eM to a 
finale payment of Ks. 1,000 for Bupportln;^ 
Idfc Member. 

The aiuH, objcct-i and activities include liie 
promotion of rafety te.nhin^ and safety 
inca«jurcs for Ibc prr\fntlon of nccIdcnU otj 
roads, In factor le'^, mlnc^, \\orK»!jop’*, fehools 
and home*? and tbo rncoura^/ernent of co-op^ra* 
tion between dlflcrent pcdions of road-us 
and l)f tween employers and employed. 

The maintenanco of a continuous educational 
safety propaganda throimh tlie rfe<», riat- 
fom^, tbc Svirclcjs and the Association's 
montidy inaparine *' I^flicicncy News** and 
''Radiant youth" ft3 well as tlirouRh ath^r 
publicatloiifl such as Industrial Safety Service 
Comrminique?, Gomes I/C5?on5, " Stop l/ool: 

Llrtcn," Indian HItihway Codes, periodical 
leaflets and posters combined v^ith Dim 
exhibitions. 

The holding of conference*, orponhatton of 
Safety 'W'ceks, and the promotion of legislation 
covering all phases of road and Industrial 
accident prevention. 

Now that the threat of major air raids has 
passed, the Association Is directing Its cllorts 
towards commercial and Industrial advance* 
meiit of India parlicularl}' throuch tin* 
coDHcrv’atlon of LUe. Material and Time. 

Pmideni, — Tho ITon'blo Sir Ralilrntoola 
Chlnoy, Kt. 

Jlon. General Secrdari/, — A. S. Trollip, c.i.i:- 

Pombafj Provincial Branch, — Chairman : 

A. S. Trollip, o.T.r. 

Bengal Prorinctof Branch , — ChairrAtin : Dr. 
A. C. Ukil, 

Ahmtdahad Pronncial Branch . — CA'U’rnmn -* 
Mrs. R. S. Gldwanl. 

Sxtral Local Branch, — Chairman : Dhvan 
Rahadnr 1*. J. Tnlcyarkhan. 

Bihar Provincial Branch, — CA^irnmn ; Sir 
Jchanglr Ghandy, Kt., c.i.i:. 

Madrae Provincial Branch, — CAafrm«/i : 
P. Yenkatararaana Raju. 

Caionpore Ztocal Branch, — C7iairnmn ; J. 

Tinker. 

Beevahts OP India SooiExr. — The SerranU of 
India Society, founded by the lato O . K. 
Gokhale In 1905, is a body of men who arc 
pledged to dovote their life to the eervlco of the 
country on euch allowances as the Society may 
be able to give. Its objects arc to train na- 
tional missionaries for the Bervico of India and 
to promote, by all constitutional means, the 
Interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength Is 23 Ordinary members. The 
Society has its headquarters In Pcona v^lth 
branches at Madras, Rombay, Allahabad and 
Nagpur, and other centres of work at Mayanur, 
Mangalore and Calicut In the Madras Pxesl- 


<hncy; Mir pdurjSria in CM*.: 

IvcAdv., ur. and MMadabad In D.V, ; 
in tijr' Punjab, (’uttark and Ilalradv In 

'Xli^ Work \% frimarlly 

but ta It b^iUvft tn aU round proyr^** of tb* 
Indian pc'>|lcjt oltray* Uld frjntl 
on focial, econofrdr, fduciilobsl.tal/^ur and 
depif^^fd rfftM ntA bJi* wrrfcdbn 

tbffc Held*!. Tlje poJlttcil U 

through tii^ Ir‘gtdalcir«'a, tb? non«or. K^l- 
tlcal orgaoIiMlof 1 , d^n^iUttor.1 to' forrtrn 
countrlfB and propaganda 

In the f.'“ldof*nclal,f conorolcand^iccatJcsal 
work, tli^ a^nrl•.p4 ft*' »‘T"by 

Tirttd, Bom*" of In rnernt?:* at'' p.ractltaliy 
th" found'fi of fUch Initliuttoni at the 
SetaSadan, Pombay and >^adra<HocUlHtrT*i"* 
Hr G.P. i*'“Va b.amitl, nr.d Hr P.Ml 
S»*va Maiidal calling for tbr r.^rdt %rA ujUft 
of lh'‘ aboriginal IrlHi in ffUjtral. Tk** 
Sadanbatb'^^n arnfxt^l InitU^Han foriK* tdu* 
cation of worr.^ft which gives iralrJr.s to over 
1,500 plrh and wom»*n In all direcH-?!:t. 
It has many brantd.'s In dlf!'ffr.l pirts of 
India carrj Ing on •'^da! and c dqrilloral work. 
The Social H^rvlce hat dor." tfco*! co- 

op^rAtlTc.cdncatloQal an i wrlf»Tc work forth* 
mill worker! la IMrnbap by iAr-a; erz^ 

HvcSoriflD^.ndMlt night and t'^chrdcaUchocti 
and co>lncHng welfare c^ntrf*. Tho Sita 
SnmlHUan unique organIriHon In Upj^r IndU 
doing fcrvite to jdlgrlrns vMHng rrlUt'^ui 
places such as Hardwr.r an 1 R-nart*. and 
working In times cferldendcs. ItsPoyScouu 
organlxallonls a wtU-knlit^dy tclb. 

by thf? public and flovrcnm^nt- Mr. CtdtsUs, 
one of the Society'! m'mRr%hAs aVart''d a 
rural centre at Auirrll In ICaHiltwar. Tb^ 
Society has been conducting a rno^Di Deprex^M 
Cla«s MDHon In Mancalorr' and th'' Devadhaf 
ifalabar IDconstrucHon Tru«t acHvlHci In 
Malabar dhtrlcl. In the Coo; c rath* c !>: 1 
the Society has d<^n*' pioneering srork In the 
liombiy and Madras pr'-^M'r.c!*'?. During 
natural calarnltlw fuch as D'vods, famines an I 
tpldemlcfl, tho Society has done relief work In 
every part of India. 3ly iU work la the Mopish 
rebellion, tlio Society has become a houichold 
name In ilalabar. During recent years ssvcral 
members of the Society have paid sfeclal atten- 
tion to rural recon* Iruct Ion, Including rural 
education. 

The Society in 1915 carrDd on work on a 
large frale to rUIcve dl'trc^s art* leg from 
Brnrtlty of food and clothing and prev.Mer.ce 
of d Dense in parts of Rengal, Orl-*a, Malabar 
district and Travancorc. It has opened a 
number of orphanauos In Malabar dl'trfct, 
which will maintain for about ten years 
orphans left ns a ri'^ult of a srvere epidemic 
ofcholcra during 1913. Similar svork has 
been started aho In the Cldcncolc area 
of tho Vitagapatara district In 3Iadra? 
TTovIncc. 

Tho Society conducts two papers, — The 
J>nycn Prakaehf tlio oldest Marathi daily# 
and tho llitaicadt an Rnglish daily hsued from 
Kaepur. TUo Society has also published 
EDveral pnjnphlets on public questions of the 
day. 

The question of the Bubjects of Indian Stalci 
has alfo engaged the attention of the Society 
and some of Its members, particularly Messrs. 
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8. G.- Vaze and A. Y. Thakkar, are devoting a 

“ -part of their energies to that work. 

Hon. Pandit H, N. Kunzru is the Persldent, 

A. V. Thakkar, the Vice-President and 
D. y. Amhekar, the Secretary. 

Ihe Society is a non- communal, non-BCCtarlan 
body which does not recx)gnl8e any cast® 
distinctions. 

Seva Sa.I)A.n. — T he Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 

B. M. Kalahari, and Dayaram Qidumal. It is 
the pioneer Indian ladies* society for training 
Indian ^ministrant sisters and through them, 
serving'the poor, the sick and the distressed. 
To spread its Gospel far and wide, the first 
branch w^as opened at Poona as early as 1909. 
The Society has its headquarters in Gamdevi, 
Bombay, and maintains the following depart- 
ments of work: (1) Homo for the Homeless ; 
(2> Ashrams (Training Homes) ; (3) a Marathi 
Training College, with a primary Schc^l ; (4) 
Home Education Classes; (5) Industrial De- 
partment Including a worlrroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry, and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught. The total number of 
women in the different classes is over 600. 

Hon, Secretary : Miss H. A. Engineer, M.A., 
J.P. 

SOOIEXT FOR THE PROTECTION OF ChIIiPRBR IN 
Webtebn India. — O flQce and Homes at King*® 
Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 

The Objects of the Society are : To 
rescue children of all castes and creeds from 
the streets of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor children by adults, 
to pass siKh childien on to existing charitable | 
Institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the support and 
assistance of the police, to prevent children ' 
BO far as possible from appearing in Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and private 
>vrong8 of children and the corruption of their 
morals, to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments to the 
existing laws, to promote education, to 
provide and maintain an organisation for 
those objects, to do all other lawful thing, 
Incidental or conducive to the attainments 
of the foregoing objects. 

The Society is rosponsihlo for the pioneer 
work of training public opinion regarding the 
children’s Act of 1924. It has also given a lead 
In the matter of training sub-normal children. 
Subscription for Annual Membership, Bs. 10 ; 
for Life Membership, Rs. 100. 

Chairman : Frank Oliveira ; President : 
Sir Homi M. Mehta, Kt., k.b.e. Vice-Presi^ 
dents : Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Kt., Sir 
R. P. Masanl, Kt., Sir J. B. Boman-Behram, 
Kt. Hon, Secretaries : Lady R. P. Masani, Lady 
K. Kania, Mrs. B. P. Seervai, Diwan Bahadur 
Dr. J. S. Kerurker. Hon. Treasurers : J. 
R. B. Jeejeebhoy and N. B, Karanjia. 

Theosophical Society, The. — International 
Headquarters: Ad 5 ^ar, Madras, Founded at 
Kew York, 1875, transferred to Madras, 1882 
and incorporat-ed, 1905. 

Objects : To form a nucleus of tho Universal 
Brotherhood of humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, caste or colour : to 
encourage the study of comparative religion, 
philosophy, and science ; to investigate 


unexplained laws of nature and the powers 
latent in man. 

Founders : Colonel H. S . Olcott and Madam 
H, P. Blavatsky, Past Presidents : Col. H. S. 
Olcott, 1875 to 1907 and Dr. Annie Besant, 
1907 to 1933. Dr. G, S. Arundale, 1933-1945; 
Present President : 0, Jinarajadasa. Ficc- 
President : N, Sri Ram ; Recording Secretary : 
Mrs , Jane Clumeek, Treasurer ; Rai Bahadur 
Panda Baijnath. 

There are National Societies, or Sections in 
47 countries. Each Section organizes its own 
activities. The Indian Section consists of 300 
Lodges with headquarters at Benares City, 
U, P. ; General Secretary : Roliit litehta. 

Headquarters activities include the inter- 
national organization and Theosophical publi- 
cations. Tributary activities : Kalakshetra 
(Rukmini Devi’s Cultural Centre), The Besant 
Theosophical School and other schools, 
The World Federation of Young Theosophists, 
The Order of the Hound Table, etc. 

The Society has its. own printing-house 
(Vasanta Press) and the Theosophical Publish- 
ing House where books and journals are pro- 
duced and dispatched to many countries. 

The Adyar Library, containing about 50,000 
books and pamphlets in the Western Section, 
over 24,000 Sanskrit hooks and MSS in the 
Eastern Section, and more than 2,000 Tamil 
1\ISS in the Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer collection 
(owned by Kalakshetra), is one of the finest 
oriental libraries in the world. 

The Headquarters estate comprises nearly 
300 acres, extending east along the Adyar 
river from the Adyar Bridge to the sea, ivith 
many picturesque buildings in beautiful gar- 
dens including temples of the great religions. 
The banyan tree is one of the finest in India. 
WESTERN India Automobile Association — 
Lalji Naranji Memorial Building, Churchgate 
Reclamation, Bombay. — The objects of, tho 
Association include : the encouragement and 
development of motoring ; the improvement 
of road communications ; the provision for its 
members of a centre of information and advice 
on matters pertaining to motoring; the pro- 
vision for its members of protection and de- 
fence of their rights as motorists ; free legal 
ad\ice and defence; facilities for touring 
abroad and the use of International Touring 
Documents. Tel. Address Windautas.** 
Phone No. 31071 {Three Lines), Branch 
Offices: Poona : — Coronation Building, 7,' 
Arsenal Road ; Ahmed abad : — Lai Darwaja. 

Patrons : H. E. The Right Hon’ble Sir 
John Colville, g.o.i.b., t.d,, Governor of 
Bombay and H. E. Sir Henry Joseph Twynam, 
K.O.s.i., O.I.E., Governor of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bernr. 

President: Sir Behram N. Karanjia, J.P., 
M.L.c. Vice-Presidents: A. S. Trollip, O.I.E., 
J.P. and J, J. J. Cursetji, B.A., ll.b. (Bar-at- 
law). 

Secretary: Jehangir *J. K. Patell, b.a., 
R.A., F.o.R.A. Asst. Secretary : K. G. Subra- 
manian, b.a. 

Other Motoring Aesociatlons in India 
and Ceylon are: The Automobile Asao- 
ciation of Bengal, 40, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta ; The Automobile Association of 
Ceylon, P. O. Box 838; Colombo ; The 
AutomobUe Association of* Northern India, 
Charing Cross, The Mall, Lahore; Tht 
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ATitoinoljUe Association of Southern India,; 
2G0, ^onnt Bead. ]y[adms and the United | 
Provinces Automobile Association, 32, Canning . 
P^d, Allahabad. i 

Vt’KBTZZS l5mA ITPnoyAI, ItlBmiL Ahsocia-^ 
xios^Pcund^d in 191Q). — The Association j 
iras formed, in pnxsnance of danse (6) of Eeso-i 
lotion XI of the First Session of the All- India; 
Conference of the Moderate Party, irithi 
a vieTT to do sustained irork for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 1 
Trelfare of the people; to give erpres^ionj 
from time to time to the considered opinion? 
of the Party on matters of public interestjand^ 
to Inform and educate public opinion In this^ 
presidency in support of Its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of fullj 
Dominica Status for India at the earliest possi- j 
fcle dst^. For the promotion of these objects,) 
the Afjociation shall adopt constltutionsl j 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster! 
a spirit of broadminded llbexalism based on 1 
prindples of liberty, equality and fraternity) 
among the di^erent classes and communitiesj 
of the people. For the fulfilment of thesej 
objects the Association shall carry on educative 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets,; 
Xamphlets'^ and other publications, (a) re- 
rresentations to Government, (6) meetings ori 
conferences, lectures and all sneh methods as | 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (c) for advancing’ 
the Interests of the liberal Party by organising 
and InSuencing elections to the legislatures. 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Focal Boards. 


for as wives and mothers they have the task of 
training, guiding and foimins the ^diaracter 
of the future rulers of India. To band 
women into groups for the purpose of self- 
development^ and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

The Association is actively encaged in the 
promotion of adult education, the training of 
women in industrial occupations and slum 
welfare work. 

It interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
classes and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society; 
has worked successfully for securing franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 9i of the 
Simon Beport, VbL II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for and also actually helped In the 
passage of Child-Marriage Eestraint Act In 
the Assembly and the Acts for the Suppiei- 
sion of in women and children and 

the abolition of the Devadasi system. The 
Association is affiliated to all the impoxtant 
progressive women’s ass odat ions in InSda and 
throughout the world. It was the initiator of 
the All-India Women’s Conference and the First 
All-Asian Women’s Conference at Lahore. 
The Madras Seva Sadan, the Madias Child- 
ren's Aid Society, The Awai Home for Orphan 
Children and the Montes sori School owe their 
origin to the efforts of this Association, The 
Association opened a Bescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Besene Section of the Im- 
moral Traffic Act, enforced by Government. 
The Home was opened on 21st March 1934 by 
Lady Beatrice Stanley and is now under the 
Madras Vigilance Association. 


Xhe affairs of the Association are conducted I YorKo Ita’s Chflstiax Associattok.- 


by a Council consisting of 46 members whoj 
are elected every two years. 

Prmdfr4: Sir Cbimanlal H, Setalvad ^ 
ILD. ; ; Six Cowasjil 

Jthangir, ii-i-A-, Sir Vithal Cnanda-j 

varkar, Ht., ir L.A., and D. G. Dalvi ; Bon j 
Secr^tcrir^ : J. R. B. Jeejeebhov, A. D. 
Shroff and P. S. Bakhale. 

Attifiani Secretary : V. E. Bhende. I 

— 107, Lsplanade Hoad. Fort, Bombay* 

Wo:ii::t’s IyDU5 Ashociatiok ” Z-Imr ^ 
XETFijrrXX, ^Iadlas. — T his Association was 
started in Madras in July, 1917, with aims 
of service. « 

end Obj'ecis : — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
education through schemes of compulsory 
primary education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and other sorial evils. To secure for 
womeuT the vote for Municipal and Legislative 
Councils on the same terms as It is or'may be 
granted to men. To secure adequate represen- 
tation of women on ’lunlclpalitles, Taluk 
and Local Boards, Legislative Councils and 
Assemblies. To establish equality of ^ 
rights and opportunities between men and 
women. To help women to xealiss that the ^ 
future of India lies largely In their hands ; . 


This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, U now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Assodatioa Is, through its 
religious, socUl, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
soda!, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Assodation, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The * local * Associations are anto- 
nomons and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a General Board which is responsible 
for the supervlsicn and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work In India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now 65 Associations in large 
towns and cities and many village Associations 
with many thousands of members of^ all 
races and creeds. The following Associations 
own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters: Allahabad ; AHep^ 
pey; Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Cali- 
cut; Coimbatore; Colombo ; Coonoor ; Delhi; 
Gaffe: Hyderabad; Jubbulpore; Kandy; 
Karachi : Kunnamkulam ; Kottayam; 

Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; Kagpur ; Kalnl Tal; 
Ootacamund; Poona ; Bangoon ; Kmakulam ; 
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Risalpur ; Salem ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 
Trivandrum; AYelHngton. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings.' 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
J\illy cognisant of the generous help in men 
and money the Association has received in 
the past from overseas organisations, the 
Indian Y.it.C.A. to-day have their own men 
conducting their affairs ; five secretaries from 
foreign Councils still contribute their share 
to the work of the Indian Movement but all 
the rest are recruited in India and financed 
in India. 

- The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 65 local Y.M.C.As.) call for a 
Budget of Bs. 83,480 in 1945. Of this sum 
Bs. 21,000 has to be raised from the public in 
India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, EuBsell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are i — 

Patron : — His Excellency Field Marshal i 
The Eight Hon*ble Viscount Wavell of' 
Cyrenaica and 'Winchester, g.o.b., q.m.i.t., 
G.U.I.E., C.U.G., M.O., Viceroy and Governor-^ 
General of India. 

President of the National Council : — Eaja 
Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., o.i.e., Bar-at-Law. 

National General Secretary of India, Burma 
and Ceylon — T. D. Santwan, 5, Bussell 
Street, Calcutta. 

The Bombay Association now poBBesBcsfour 
wcU-cqulpped buildings: — Wodehous'e Eoad, 
Lamington Bead, Bebsch Street and Eey- 
nolds Eoad. Patron of the Association, 
His Excellency Lfc.-Col. The Bight Hcn’ble 
Sir John Colville, P.O., G.c.i.B., T.t>. ; President, 
Sir Francis Low, Kt, ; General Seerkary, K. E. 
Vergese. In connection with each branch 
there is a well-managed hostel providing 
accommodation for over 200 young men. 
These branches are managed by a Committee 
working under the Board of Directors. Each 
Branch organisation directs many and varied 
activities designed to meet the physical, 
spiritual, social, and mental needs of their 
members. A Welfare Service agency for 
labourers started in 1924 is now conducting 
four centres, serving mill workers, Municipal 
^ menial employees. Port Trust and Bail way 
employees. A programme of education, 
lectures, physical culture, play and general 
uplift, profitably fills up the leisure time of 
the workers and their families. The Associa- 
tion is reaponslble for the direction of three 
public playgrounds in the city, which are! 
financed by the Municipality. 

Young Women’s Chuistiah Association of 
India, Burma and OEYnoN.—This Associa* 
tlon founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896, 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, in- 
tellectual, social and physical development. 


The Assoolation exists for women and girls of 
all communities. There are the following 
branches : General 75 ; Fellowship Groups 
32 ; School Girl and Junior Branches 54 ; 
Girl Guide Companies 11. There are 9 Leave 
Clubs in the hills and large cities for Women 
in the Services and 16 Drop-in* Cluhs where 
Woiilen in the Services may entertain their' 
' friends. The needs of girls are met by recrea- 
tion, cluhs and classes, lectures, commercial 
classes, Bible Study and devotional meetings, 
and meetings for social intercourse. Hostel*?, 
some of them holding as many as 7(1 girls ,are 
established wliere there is a demand for them 
and the Association, at present owms 20, In- 
cluding 6 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and apprentices. Bates vary 
according to the residents* salaries and accom- 
modation, though all equally receive the bene- 
fits of a comfortable home, good food and 
wholesome surroundings. The holiday Homes 
provide inexpensive holidays in healthy sur- 
roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. In 
addition to Holiday Homes, Summer Con- 
ferences are held annually in South India and 
at Mussoorie, Special Girls* Camps are ar- 
ranged from time to time in many centres. 

Traveller’s aid work is done In the 
large ports, and a large number of tran- 
sient guests and visitors are accommodat- 
ed in the Homes in these centres. The 
Association also runs Employment Bureaux 
through the agency of which many girls find 
i positions. The commercial schools train girls 
i for office and business life. These larger 
i Associations are manned by trained Secre- 
taries, some of whom come from India, Great 
Britain, America, Australia, Ne^v Zealand and 
Canada, though the majority of staff members 
are found and trained in India. In many of 
the smaller branches where tlie w^oxk is of a 
simpler nature. It Is carried on by voluntary 
workers who render faithful service year 
by year. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
is international and inter- denominational. 
Full membership is open to all who declare 
their faith In our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in His spirit of love, and Associate , 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may he, who 
wishes to join the world-wide fellowship of the 
y. W. C. A. and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its activities. 

The Patroness of the Association is H.E. 
The Viscountess Wavell. 

President, National Committee. — Bani Lady 
Maharaj Singh. Vice-Presidents : ^Irs. Loos 
Mrs. G. Dey, Mrs John Matthai,Dr. Poonnen 
Lukose. 

I Copiesof the Annual Eeport and other printed 
i matter can he obtained from the National 
Office w'hich is at 37, Cantonment iload, 
Lucknow, XT.P. The official organ of the 
Association Is the leaflet Everymember” 
which is issued each month and sent to 
members and friends of the Association. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Tht AiJodatlon of British University ‘Woiflen 
In India ^raa established in 1913, Its objects 
arc: — 

(1) To fadlitate int^rcominmilcatlon and 
co-operation betTreen vromen of any nationality 
Trho are incnibers of the nnlverslties of the 
United Kingdom, resident in India. 

(2) To provide a meanE of beeping ip touch 
^th the univerEitleB of the United Kingdom, 
by communication vrith the British Federa- 
tion of UniTexEity Women, and otherrriEc 
as may Eeem expedient. 

(t) To act as an organ! £at Ion vrhlch shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by nnivcrslty 
'Women. 

Ifembershlp is open only to those women 
who hold degrees In any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates ; but Associate Hember- 
ahip l5 open to vromeu who have etudlcd at a 
Etitlsh UnlTeTElty for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has had several branches. The address of the 
Honorary Secretary, Bombay h as followa : — 
Mrs. B, T. S. Miller, 19, 

, Gowalia Tank Boad, Bombay 7. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came Into exist- 
tnceln 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay Branches 
i.ave been infiaentlal and have repeatedly Inter- 
xened with good effect to educatepnblic opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches i3&vc,for Instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Bducation Department, Govern* 
xaent of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mlssion, etc., and have eupplied, through the 
lutematlonairedcration of University Womsn, 
Information on Secondary Education In India 
to the IiCigue of Katlons, They have been 
the meani of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Muni cipali ties. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. This branch, however, has not 
functioned for a number of years. 


The Bombay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Parity Committee and has, through a special 
sub- committee, organised public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was belngor had been recently 
enacted, 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the cstablhbment of Women’s 
Employment Bureaus in Calcutta and 
Bombay, They were remarkably successful. 
’The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
I Into the emploiment Bureau established by 
the Women*£ Council. 

As a means of promoting frlendEhips between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and Intercits 
and spheres of life In India, and as an Instnnnent 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Afisoclatlou of UnlYerslty 
Women bae a useful function to perform. 

This Association Is Federated to the "Fed- 
eration of University Women In India/* and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian 
Federation, 

Federation of University Women in India. 

The Federation of University Women in India 
unites various Associations of University Women 
throughout the country, Its object being to pro- 
mote friendship and understanding among Uni- 
versity Women of all races resident In India and 
to furth cr th eir comm on inf crests. It Is affiliated 
to the Mtrnaiional FedeTolion of Univertxty 
Wcmxen which has a membership of over 60,000, 
repr^enting thirty-three nations and which 
seeks by scholarships, exchange of teachers, 
group diHCUSsions and conferences to unite In 
common a<^ion and understanding the Univer- 
sity women of the world. 

The Federation in India is controlled by a 
Central Committee at present located in 
Bombay, Jt has branches in Bombay, Kodai- 
kanal and Lahore, while women, eligible for 
membership, resident In places where no branch 
exists can he enrolled as " Scattered Membeii/* 


PRmaPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Al5T^orrAElI>Ci.UB, Ltd., A bbottabad, K,-W.F.P. i 
ZrJtrance Tee : Ka. 40. Monthly Suhtenpiion : \ 
Single B?. 1*5 ; Married Ea. 18. i 

ADTAn Clue, Adyar. Enfrcnce Fee : Bs. 100, 
Annual ASulscriptiem : lis. 12. Monthly Subg* 
eripUon: Ks. 0 during the months April to 
September Inclusive. Es. 8 during the months 
October to March inclusive. Hon, Secretary 
ardTreamrnrt^F., W. DouglaSs. 

AGEA CtCB, LTP., Agra Cantonment. (Estd. 
1853). Entrance Fee: Ks. 60. Subicription : 
Monthly Bs. 10. 

AKKmrrAGAE ClitP, Ahmednagar. (Estd. 18S9). 
Entrance Fee: Ks. 40. ^Subscription : 
Monthly, slcgls Bs. 12; married Ks. 18. 
S^'crkarj: — Lt.-Col. W. F. Ootty, 


AlJAL ClUF? Lushal Hills, E. B. & Aisam. 
(Estd. 1893). Entrance Fee : Ks. 32 to be 
paid at the end of the third month of member- 
Ehlp. SubBcripiion : Monthly, varying from 
lis. 9 to Bs. 19 according to income of 
rnember^. Secretary: Lt,-Ck)l. H. M. 

Williams, 

Ajkee CX/UB, Kaiser Bagh, (Estd. 1883). 
Entrance Fee : Ks. 100, payable In four half- 
yearly Instalments. SubsertpUon : Monthly, 
pingle Ks, 12 ; married Ks. 15. 

Akola CnrB, Beret, (Estd. 1870). 

Fee: Ks. 100. SubicripUon : Monthly, 

single Ks. 13 ; married Ks. 15. Honorary 
S^crctaru.—'E^i Saheh V, B. Mathur. 
AiXAHABAD CnuB, IdB., Allahabad (Estd, 1868). 
Entrance Fee: Ks. 100. Monthly Subeenp- 
fion : lU. 12. 
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A 3 IRA 0 TI Club, AmraoM. Entrance Eee: Es. 
60. Payable in 12 monthly instalments of 
Es. 6. Monthly Suhscriplion : Club Es. 8 ; 
Gymkhana Es. 4 ; Library Ee. 1, Eon, 
Secretary, — C. A. Sassadis. 

AMRITsab Club, Ltd., Amritsar. (Estd. 1894). 
Entrance Fee : Es. 30. Subscription : 
Monthly, Es. 12 single ; Es. 16 married.. 
Eon, Secretary, — E. Kennett, 

BANGALORB Un 1TBD> SERVICE CLUB, 38, Eesl- 
dency Eoad, Bangalore. (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance Fee : Es. 100. Subscription : 
Annually Es. 12, Monthly Es. 9. 

Bareilly Club, Municipal Gardens, Bareilly. 
(Estd. 1883). Entrance Fee: Es. 60. Subs- 
cripiion : Monthly, Es. 8 single ; Es. 9 
married. 

BiRiSAL Club, Backergunj, Barisal. (Estd. 
1864). Entrance Fee : Eb . 32. Monthly 
«S«6gcnption : Es. 18, 

Barraokpore Club, Ltd., 8, Eiverslde, Barrack- 
pore. (Estd. 1850). Entrance Fee : Es. 160. | 
Monthly Subscription : Es. 16 single ; Es. 18 i 
married. Out-station Es. 8 single; Es, 10 
married. Non-Eesident Es. 6 single'; Es. 6 
married. Eon, Secretary . E. Fraser. 
Barraokpore Club, (Golf) Barrackpore. 
Entrance Fee : Es. 60. Subscription : Monthly, 
Eb. 5 single ; Es. 7 married. Joint-Eon, Secre- 
tary, — E. Fraser. 

Belgaum Club, Belgaum, Entrance Fee : 
Es. 60. Monthly Subscription : Es. 13. 
Secretary, — ^Maior B, H. W. Brown, m.b.E. 
Bengal Club, 38, Chowringhee Eoad, Calcutta. 
(Estd. 1827). Entrance Fees : Town Es. 600, 
Mofussll Es. 126. Subscriptions : Annually 
Es. 25 ; Monthly, Town Es. 18, Mofussil 
Es. 2 per diem when in Calcutta up to 
maximum of Es. 18 per mensem. Secre- 
tary, — F. S. Cubitt, M.o. 

Bengal United Service Club, 29, Chowringhee 
Eoad, Calcutta. (Estd. 1845). Entrance 
Fee : Es. 160. Subscription : Annually, Es. 20 ; 
Montlily, Es. 16. Hon. Secretary, — ^A. C.'Hoppre. 
Bombay Club, Marine Drive, Bombay, 

' (Estd. 1862), Entrance Fee: Es, 300 ; i 
Subscription: Annually, Es, 12 (Hon-Eesident), | 
Montlily, Es. 12. Eon. Secretary, — ^L. B. Heale. 
Bombay Gymkhana, LTD.r Esplanade Eoad. 
Entrance Fee : Es. 76. Subscription : Annual, 
Es. 6 ; Monthly, Es. 9, Eon, Secretary and 
Treasurer, — F. V. Jakob. 

Caloutta Club, Ltd., 241, Lower Circular Eoad, 
Calcutta. (Estd. 1007). Entrance Fee : Es. 400. 
Subscription: Annual, Es. 12. Monthly, Es. 
10. Annual Mofussll Subscription, Ea. 18. 
Secretaries, — John Chambers, o.t.e., o.b.e., 
M.o. and P.C. Chaiidhuri, O.I.E. 

Cawnpore Club Ltd., Cawnpore. (Estd. 1844). 
Membersliip : (1) Permanent Members, En- 
trance fees Ks. 60, montlily subscription Es. 10. 
(2) Subscribing members. No entrance fees. 
Monthly subscription Es, 15 ; (3) Temporary 
members. No entrance fees. Monthly subs- 
cription Es. 20 ; (4) Service members. No 
entrance fees. IMontldy subscription Es. 12. 
Chittagong Club, Ltd., Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 
gong. (Estd, 1878). Entrance Fee : Es. 76. 
^ti6gcriph*on .* Annual, Es. 12 ; Monthly, 
E's. 10. 

Club op Central India, Mliow. (Estd, 1886). 
Efi/raacc Fee : Es. 48. Subscription : 

Monthly, single Es. 15 ; manied Es. 20. 


Club op Western India, Elphinstone Eoad, 
Poona. (Estd. 1865). Entrance Fee : Es. 200. 
Subscription : Annual, Es. 12 ; Monthly, Eb. 
10. Secretary, — ^A. G. Grant. 

Cochin Club, Cochin. (Estd, 1876). Entrance 
Fee : Es. 100. Subscr^tion : Annual, Es. 18 ; 
Monthly, Es. 10. 

COOANADA Club, Cocanada. (Estd. 1866). 
Entrance Fee : Es. 70. Subscription : 

Monthly, Es. 10. Secretary, — L. H. Cornish, 
Coimbatore Club, Coimbatore, (Estd. 1868). 
Entrance Fee : Es. 76. Subscription : 

Annual, Es, 9 ^per annum for Non-Eesident 
Members up to an amount equal to the 
Entrance Donation paid by them ; Monthly, 
Es. 10. Jt, Eon, Secr^ries-: W. J. Treleaven 
and A. Mo. M. Weblster, Hon, Treasurer — K* 
Palmer Jones, 

COONOOR Club, Coonoor, Entrance Fee: for 
permanent membership. Gentlemen Es. 25, 
ladles Es. 15. Annual Subscription : Gentle- 
men Eb. 12, ladies Es. 12. Monthly Subscrip- 
tion : Gentlemen single Es. 6 ; ladies Es. 4. 
Family of 2, Es. 8, Temporary Members: 
Gentelmen Es. 10, Ladies Es.-G per month. 
Family of 2 Es. 12 per month. Eon, Secretary 
and Treasurer, — H, D. Huggins . 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. (Founded 1873). 
Entrance Fee, Ea. 260. Annual Subscription, 
Es. 24 for non-resident and Es. 60 for resident 
members or quarterly instalments of Es. 15. 
Eonorary iSccrcfary ; M, C. Ispahan! ; Mana- 
ger : V. Saravanan. 

Dacca Club, Dacca. (Estd'. 1804). Entrance 
Feel Es. 60. Monthly Subscription: Es. 10 
for non-married members and Es, 12-8 for 
married members. 

Dalhousie Club, Dalhousie, Punjab. Yearly 
Donation for permanent Membership Es. 16, 
Subscription : Single Es. 7. Married Es, 10. 
Family Es.l5. Secretary. — Capt. C. W. Cotton. 
Darjeeling Club, Ltd., Auckland Eoad, 
Darjeeling. (Estd, 1868), Election by ballot. 
Entrance Fee : Es. 100, Subscription : 
Annual, Es. 10 ; Monthly, Es. 7-8 for memhera 
residing in ^the Town, Military memhera 
Es. 15 per month. Members residing in 
District within 20 miles Es. 6, and for mem- 
bers residing beyond 20 miles Es. 2-8. 
Temporary membership Ee, 1 per day. 
Secretary : T. D. Nagent. 

Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club Ltd., New 
Delhi. Permanent Membership : Entrance 
Fee : Es. 100. Monthly Subscription : Es. 12, 
Annual Es. 15. Temporary Membership ; for 
the duration of the war. — Monthly Subscrip- 
tion Es. 17-8. 

Jhanbi Club, next to Public Gardens, Jhansi. 
(Estd. 1887). Entrance Fee : Es. 60. Monthly 
Subscription : Es. 10 single and Es. . 12 
for married members. 

Madras Club, Mount Eoad, Madras. (Estd. 
1831). Entrance Fee: Permanent member- 
ship Es. 250. Instalment membership, six 
instalments of Es. 50 each. Subscription: 
Annual, Ea. 20. Monthly, Es. 12. Secretary, — 
M. D. Helps. 

Malabar Club, Beach Eoad, Calicut. (Estd. 
1864). Entrance Fee: Es. 100. Subscrip- 
tion : Annual, Es. 12 for members resident in 
Malabar and Es. 6 for non-resident members ; 
Monthly, Es. 10 single; Es. 12 married, 
Hon. Secretary, — J, N, Marsh. 
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Mui/tak Cltjb, Multan. (EaW. 1892). Pema- 
nent Members : Entrance fee Rs. 60. 

Subscriptions: Rs. 12 single and Rs. 17 
married. 

Zliliiary Members : No Entrance fee. 

Subscriptions for Majors and above ranks 
Rs. 12 single and married Rs. 17, 

Captains: Single Rs. 8 and married Re.l2. 
Lieutenants : Single Rs. 4 and married Rs, 0. 

Nauh Tal Club Ltd., Nalnl Jal. (Established 
1864). Yachting, Rowing and Golf. Elec- 
tion by Ballot. Entrance Fee: Permanent 
member Ra. 100. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 2. Monthly Subpcriptlon Rs, 10. 
Temporary Member (Class I) subscription 
Rb. 15 a month for single member and Rs. 20 
for a married couple. Visiting Member 
(Class II) under 30 days Re. 1 per dlcm up to 
a maximum of lis. 15 a month. Accommo- 
dation for 30 resident members. Secretary- 
member, — ^Lt.-Colonel J. de Grey, o.b.e, 

OoTAOAiruKD Club, Ootacamund, Nllglrl Hills.; 
(Estd. 1840). Entrance Fee: Ra. 150.' 
Subscription : Annual, Rs, 18 ; Monthly | 
Hon, Swetary. — Y. S. 

OBiEinr Club, Chowpatty Sea ^ Pace, Bombay, 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 600. Suhscripixon : Annual, 
Rs. 72 for resident members and Rs. 24 for 
non-resident members; Rs. 12 for absent 
members ; Monthly Rs, C for resident memberB 
and Rs. 2 for non-resident members, Re,l 
for absent members ; President. — Sir Cowasjee 
Jehanglr, Bart., G.B.E., k.o.i.e., M.l.a, Joint 
Hon. Secretanes. — D. W. Eltchburn and M. 
M. Ameraey. Eon. Treasurer. — Shantaram 

A. Shete. 

Peshawar Club, Ltd., Peshawar, (Estd 1880). 
Entrance Fee: P*.s, 50, Games section Rs. 35. 
Subscription : Monthly Rs. 10 single ; Rs. 12 
married. Hon. Secretary. — Lt.-Col. A. P. 
Imlay, d.b.o. 

PUKJAB Club, Upper Mall, Lahore. (Estd. 
1879). Entrance Fee : Ra, 160. Subscription : 
Annual Rs. 20. Monthly Rs. 15. Jt. Eon. 
Secretaries : R. A. Bergl and C, H. L. 
Rindersley. 

QUETTi Club, Ltd., Quetta. (Estd. 1879). 
Entrance Fee : Ra, 60. Monthly Subscription : 
P..S. 15 single: Rs. 18 married. Secretary: S. 

B. Hickin. ! 

Rajputaka Club, Mount Abu. (Estd, 1880).’ 
Entrance Fee : Rs. 75. Monthly Subscrip- 1 
lion ; Rs. 8 to Rs, 12. ! 

Rotal Bombat Yacht Club, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. (Estd. 1880). Entrance Fee: Rs. 
275. Subscription : Annual Rs. 18 ; Monthly 
Rs. 12. Secretary. — J. A. Thomson. 

Royal Calcutta Tuep Club, ll, Russell Street, 
Calcutta. (Estd. 1347). Entrance Fee : Club 
Membeio, R“i. 300 ; Stand Members, Rs, 100. 
Annual Subscription: Rs. 100. Secretary. — 
Vr. G. C. Frith. 

ROTAL Western Ixdia Golf Club, Ltd 
Nasik. Entrance Fee: Rs. 75, Subscription; 


Annual lls. 15 ; Monthly Rc. 1 per day, 
whllpt in Nnsik up to Rs. 12 maximum. 
Roaldcntiai quarters availahlc. Eon. Seers* 
(ary. — C. H. dc V, JIoss, I.P. 

Royal wp^tebtt Ikdia Tup.r Club, Ltd., 
Bombay and Poona. Entrance Fee : Club 
Members Rs. 160; Stand ifcmbcTB Rs. 75. 
Annual Subscription : Rs. 25 both class of 
members. Seerdary. — ilajor C. C. GulUland. 

Saturday Ltd., 7, Wood Street, Calcutta. 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 175 eingle; Rs. 200 

i married. Subscription : Annual Rs. 12 ; 
Monthly R^. 12 single and Rs, 14 married. 

' Secretary.* — G. L. it. Barrett. 

! SeoukderaPAd Club, Secunderabad, Bn. (Estd. 
1883). Entrance Fee : Rs. 60 payable In four 

j annual Instalments of Rs. 12-8 each, ^ Monthly 

I Subscription : Rs. 12 married ; Rs. 10 elngle. 

I StcTdaTy.^yia]ox II. B. Marcoolyn. 

Shillokg Club, Ltd., Shlliong, Assam. En- 
trance Fee : Es. 100 for income over Rs. 1,000 
and Rs, 60 for income under Rs. 1,000 p.m, 
Annuaf Subscription: Rs, 12 for absent 
members. Monthly Subscription : Its. 20 for 
permanent members, Rs. 40 for temporary 
memhers. Secreiary^^lU B. Pase.. 

Sialkot ClUP Ltd., Slalkit, Punjab. Moutllu 
Subscriptions: Married Rs. 12, single R?. 30 
P. M. Eoji> Secretary . — Captain Jas. B.a\ie3. 

SlBD Club, Karachi. (Estd, 1871). Entrance 
Fee : Rs. 200. Subscription : Annual Ra. 12 ; 
Monthly Rs. 32. Secretary. — Lt.-Col, C. E. E. 
Jamc-on. 

TRiciirKOPoPY Clue. (E«td. 18C9). Canton- 
ment, Tfichinopoly, iladras. Sulseriplion : 
(raontlily) Rs,0, (annually) Re 1 for full 
members vho paid ten annual suhscriptlons 
and Rupees 12 for new members. Presi- 
dent : Sidney Smith. Eon. Secretary and 
Treasurer : <1. Re-trick. 

I Tutioorih Club, Tnticorln. (1885). Entrance 

\ Fee: Us. 60. : 3Iontldy Rs. 10. 

Outstation — Rs. G annually. Secretary. — Vi. 
11. Nicoll. 

United Service Club, Simla. (Estd. 1860). 
Entrance Fee: Rs. 100, Subscription: 

Annual R^. 12 ; Monthly Rs. 6. Secretary. — 
Major L. Grant, o.i.E., T.D., E.D. 

United Service Club, Ltd , Lucknow. Chutter 
Stanzll Palace. (Estd. 1861). Entrance Fee : 
Rs, 100. Subscription : Ra. 10 monthly. 
j^ecrrtary.^G. F. Nicholson. 

WiLLiNGDON Sports Club, Clerk Road, Bombay* 
(Estd. 1017). Entrance Fee : Rs. 500, 
Annual Subscription ; Resident Rs. 120. 
Secretary : 1. GledWll. 

Wheler CLtnJ, Ltd., The Mall, Meerut. (Estd. 
1863). Entrance Fee: Rs. 60, If by Instel- 
menta Rs< 60. Monthly Subscription: For 
temporary members Rs. 15 single, Rs. 18 
married; for permanent members Rs. 12 
slngie, RS. Id married ; Lady visitors 
Rs. 6. (Exclusive of games and library 
BUbP'^*'* "P. TbnTnAon. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


Middle Asia Office : 


89th DiSTKIOT. 


Brabourne Stadium, Kortli, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay, 

Secretary : H. W, Bryant. 


Goveknoe : 

T, B. Bhagat, B.A., ll.b., Amba Talao, Ellis 
Bridge, Ahmedabad. ' . 


BOTH BlSTElOT. 

SiNGAPOKE : President ; S. H/ Peek, Inter- 
national Assurance Co., Ltd., 12, C. Hongkong 
Bank Chambers, Singapore, Malaya ; Scrc- 
tary : B. A. Haines, Edward Lumley & Son 
(Malaya) Ltd., Boom Ifo. 31, Mercantile 
Bank Bldg. Baffles Place, Singapore (Malaya). 

IPOH. President : Y. C. Kang, 13, Hale Street, 
Ipoh (Malaya) ; Secretary : . K, L, Bevaser, 
4, J elf Boad, Ipoh (Malaya). 


Ahmepabap ; 4008 ; March 8, 1936. President : 
B. V. Vyaa, x.O.S., List. & Sesalona Judge, 
Ahmedabad ; Secretary : K. M. Medora, Lai 
Bharwaja, Ahmedabad, 7-30 p.m. 1st and 
3rd Eridays, Grant Hotel. Binner at 8 
p.m. 

Ajsiee: 6019; June 18, 1945. President. 
B..B, Seth Sir Bag Chand Soni, Tikam Hivas, 
Aimer ; Secretary : Pratap Chand Jain, Pree 
India House, Ajmer, 1st and 3rd Eridays, 
5 p.ni. Tea. 


,88th District. 

Governor : 

Btn. G. Pershad, Manager, Messrs. Govan 
Bros. Ltd., Sclndia House, P. O, Box Ko. 10, 
New Delhi. 

Ambapa : (Provisional) President : B. B. 

Kalia, Supdt., Dist, Prison, Ambala ; Secre- 
tary: H. B. Allapuria, B.A., Psychologist, 

Indian Medical Hospital, Ambala Cantt. 
Fridays 6-30 p.m. Tea at the house of Btn. 
B. B. Kalia 


Amritsar : 2854 ; February 17th 1933, Presi- 
dent; Satya Paul Virmani, Jawala Flour 
Mills, Amritsar ; Secretarif : Sarnagat Singh, 
Textile Control Office, P. 6. Box 55, Amritsar. 
8-30 p.m. 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Amritsar 
Hotel. 


Delhi: 4922; 1939 President: Dr. S. C. 
Sen, Barakhamba Boad, Hew Delhi ; Secre- 
tary : G. T, Thaddaeus, Post Box No. 127, 
New Delhi. 6-30 p.m. 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 
Imperial Hotel, Kew Delhi. 

H^Erabap (Sind); 4882, October 6, 1938. 
President: B. C. Bhavnani, Gidu Boad, 

Hyderabad (Sind); Secretary: M. H. 

Bhavnani, Hyderabad Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., Hyderabad, (Sind). 8-30 p.m. 2nd 
and 4th Wednesdays, Masonic Hall. 


Karachi : 3593 ; March 1933. President .* B. B. 

Betd. Judicial Commissioner, 
Karachi 6 ; Secretary : Navin T. 

^nandwalla, C/o Bombay Steam Navigation 
Lo., Ltd., Karachi. 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
6^30 p.m. Cotton Exchange. 

.^®^™ary 1927. President: 
T«ir* Ln, Bashir Ahmad Khan, Queens Boad, 
Secretary : B. P. Khosla, 3, IStozang 

rtnx?. ’v 2nd and 4th Wednes- 

nays, Faletti’s Hotel. 

Patiala: 5786 ; May 1944. President: Sadar 
^yan Smgh Bare\Yala, 0pp. Bhupendra Koti, 
Sardar Jagjit Singh, 
Temple, Patiala. 1st and 
8-80 p.m. at Yadavendra 


Baropa: 4039; October 20, 1936. President: 
M, K. Jadhav, Chief Engineer, Baroda State, 
Kothi Building, Baroda. Secretary : K. S. 
Chavda, Sadhana Press, Baopura, Baroda, 
8-30 p.m, 2nd and 4th Firdays, Baroda Guest 
House. 

Bhavnagar : 5908 ; February 14, 1945. Presi- 
dent : Bhogilal Maganlal Shah, Mahalaxmi 
Mills Ltd., Bhavnagar, KathiaAvar ; Secretary : 
B. P. Mehta, Power House, Bhavnagar, 
Kathiawar. 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 7 p.m. 
New State Hotel. 

Bhopal : 5422 ; November 25, 1941. Presi- 
dent : Sir Colin Gargett, Kt., Benazir Palace, 
Bhopal, C.L ; iSfecreffir?/ .* Syed Mehdl AU 
Bahadur, Habeeb Manzil, Bhopal. 8-30 p.m. 
2nd Tuesday, 5-30 p.m. 4th Tuesday, Lake 
VieAV Hotel. 

Bhuj (Kutch) ; 5615 ; May 19, 1943. President : 
Bao Bahadur J. D. Bana, President, Jadeja, 
Court, Bhuj, Cutch; Secretary: P. K. Voxa 
Nagar Chakla, Bhuj, Kutch. 5-30 p.m. 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, Agency BungaloAv 
Grounds. 

Broach: 5796; June 19, 1944. President: 
K. B. Sorabji Bomanshaw Gimvalla, Civil 
Lines, Broach ; Secretary : Dinshaw 

Furdoonji Ginwalla, Civil Lines, Broach. 
1 p.m. Every Sunday, Parsee Gymkhana. 

Navsari : 5538 ; September 15, 1942. Presi- 
dent : Balvantrai A. Desai, Hari Nivas, 

Navsari ; Secretary : D. D. Kapadia, Mota 
Bazar, Navsari, 7 p.m. 1st and 3rd Wednesdays 
at the Boy Scouts Headquarters, Lunsikui. 

Okha-DwarkA: .5341 ; February 22, 1941 r 

President : A. M. Davidson, Hindustan 
]\Iotors Ltd., Okha (Kathiawar) ; Secretary : 
B, K. Vakil, Automobile Engineer, Hindustan 
Motors Ltd. Okliad, (Kathiawar), 6 -SO p.m. 
1st and 3rd Sundays. 

Porbanper; 5910; February 23, 1945. 
President ; M. S. Jayakar, i.e.s., “ Katwar 
Niwas ", Porbandar ; Secretary : N. N. 

Bhagdeo, Uganda Boad, Porbandar. 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, 6 p.m. Diwan Saheb's 
BungaloAV. 
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Hajkot: 4804; AiiRii'l in, lOOS. Pmulcnt ; 

S. M. SIa‘^an1, A^cnt, Tho liank of Imlia, Ltd., 

Itajkot'; Secutan/ : 3L If. (Jolah, Thr llajkot 
Spg. A \Voavg. Mill?, 1\ O. Ilox », Kajkol. 
7 p.m. 2nil and 4th at J^od^c, 

Kathiawar. 

IlATL.Ul : G040 ; }.raTrh 24, 1045. Prr^uffnt : 

T. J, Kaja, M,A,, T)c\van*B Bungalow, Bat 1 am 
(CJ.) ; 6Ycrf/ar// : B. >f. Sapat. Shrcn Sajjnn 
Mllh Ltd., JlatJam, 0,1. 2nd and 'Jt?j Monday;?, 
5-30 p.m. llambag Oardcnn, 

Sohat: 4398; 14, 1037. Vrr^id^nt: 

h. C. Gandhi, Arde?hlr Cotwal Bead, Kanonra, 
Surat ; Srerdavj : Dr. S. B. Blmcra, M.n.U,?., 
Vankl Lord I, Sur.at, 7 p.in. 2 ml and 4th 
Saturd.ays at B. B. Na;;lnrUand Institute, 
Town Hall, ChouK Bazar, Surat. 

OOtit Bistuict. 

GovniNoii: 

Ktn. Brof. N. K. Sldlmnta, Lucknow Unlv,, 
Lucknow. 

aura: .5028; March 2D, 1039. rrcsulent : 
Balkr^han Bar, ChhlU In?t., OJiotla, A^ra ; 
i^ecrcfarii : Maurice C. KUla, St, Gcoruc’h 

Scliool, Apra. 8-30 p.m. l«l and 3rd ^V^dnc^• 
dayfl, Imperial Hotel, Brummond Bead, 
Agra. i 

ALhAUAiJAP : 5SSS ; January 1945. Pre^vt^ut : ' 
K. Br. Mohd. Ahdul Aziz, 12. llastirm^i Boad, 
Allahabad ; Secretary ; (kvpt. M. I*. Sharma. 
IS, B, Elgin Bead, Allahabad. iPt and .3rd 
Wednesdays, 5-30 p.m. Unlv, Stall Club 
Booms. 

BENARES: coil; June 7, 1945. IVmdfnr ; 

Bang Bchari Lai, Bro-Vicc-ChanccHor : 1 
Benares Hindu Unlv., Benares; Secretary: 
Anand Prasad Agarwal, Ik A,, ll.B., Sundla, j 
Benares City. 2nd and 4th Thursdays, for 
Tea or B inner at Central Hindu School, 
Karaaccha. * i 

CawivPOKE : 6045 ; iTuly 3, 1043. IVwfdcnf ; | 

S. il. Bashir, Kamla Tower, Ca^\7iporo : I 
Secretary: B. May ArrlndcU, M. C. Imll 

House, i?. O. Box No. 87, Ca mi pore, 1st and 
3rd Thursdays. “ The Lido/’ Cantoumcnls, 
The "ALall", May to September, S-15 p.m. 
and October to April, 12-45 p.m. 

BeuraBun: 5258 ; June 24, 1940. Prendent: 
S, Iftlkbar Husain, 13A, Dubhalwala Boad, 
Bchra Bun ; Secretary : Hlra Lai Sanon, 
Astloy Building, Bebra Bun. 7 p.m. 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays at Slerabcrs Bcsldcnccs or 
Greens Hotel. 

Fezabab : 6941 ; Match 24, 1945. Pr«frfenl; 

M. B. Ahmed, Bist. Judge, Fyzabad ; Secret 
• tary : B. P. Slnph, Municipal OlTice, Fyzabad. 
l8t and 3rd Mondays, 8-15 p.m., Victoria Hall. 

Lboenow : 4508 ; February 1938, President : 
Br. V. S. Bam, Lucknow Hnlvcrsitj*, Luck- 
now ; Secretary : C.\0. Fors green, iucknow 
Publishing House, Sazratgan], Lucknow, 
2nd and 4th Fridays, 8-30 p.m., Carlton Hotel. 

AIonAPABAB : 6010 ; Juno 7, 1945. President : 
Kldar Nath, Bar-at-La'w, The Mall, 
Moradahad, U.P. ; Secretary : Parvathi Nath, 
Advocate, Civil Lines, Moradahad. 2nd and 
4th Wednesday, 8 p.m. Lupton Club. 


9I5T BlhTr.PT. 

Gov;:r.Nor. : 

N. C. lAharry, (lolumbla Filmi nf Jndh I.td., 
Iliunayun Court, Llu«day Cakutta. 

A5A^*^OI,; 45r.7;:^,tay 193''i. ; A. 

Cfiatt^ rjj'f', Indian Ir(»n A* St* /'I Corpii., 
Ltd., Bnrnpiir ( Burdv-an) ; S^rrefnry: <». S, 
.MIa-.ra, Indian fixjtp'n ami Art tfdync Co., IJd., 
Burnpur (Bordw.uO. 7-15 p.m., L'od and 44h 
Mf)mlayi?, Burnpur Hul. 

(’Ai.ri'TTA: PkT ; S^pt'mbcr 25, 1M0. Prerl- 

d<*nl ; B. Gladdlnv, Crdcutta I'.l’ r. Supjly 
(’ori>^ir.atlon, Virtnrt I Ifou?^, t'alrtitia ; AV.*r»»* 
Piry ; f>. N. Jajryli-^. (*.alrutta T.ann^ rl* H L*d , 
9. ('Uve Calt*uil.*\, 1-iu p.m., c\<uy 

Tuesday, Tirr.it rn Hotrl. 

CriTACK : 0135 ; B< rr uxWz 4, 1945. Pf/uPnt : 
Br. B. I’.trija, o.P.);., 7.r..s., Ylr^- Clnrir^llor, 
Utkal Cnlvrr^Uy, Cuttark, l3:h^n ; Srcrdnrjf : 
H, Mahapatra, sf.A., p.p., Cuttark, 

Orl*o.‘ l6t arid .^.’'d Tu' -da\.^, h'ZO p.m., 
IhilvcT-ity (Auiirjdtt^c Bof,ni. 

B.trc.\: 4500; March Prnidnii : 

S. K. StMi, l.r.s., BPlttr’l Judgi', Barca; 
Secretart/ : N. C. l\il, lU'gi^irar, Ba^ca 

HnlvcrMty, a, Bengal, 5 2nd ami 

4 til Sunday^, Hiunri of liotarlan*. 

Bii.ANn.vn ; 0201 ; April 10 40. Preudnd : B.-B. 
B. 1). Tluarkrr, Pure Jbaria CVdIkra*. P. O, 
Jlmla, j:. 1. Bly.; AVrrrMrt/; VroC S. K. 
Oho'^h, Indian School of ’.Mlm*-*, Bhant»ad. 
Bt and 3rd Mondays, 0 p.rn. Station, 

Jharla. 

JAMSiiEorrii : 411^; NovemtKr 23, 194C. 

]*rendent : P.. V, HUli-r, Labour omr*\ Tata 

Iron and Steel Co., Lt<l,, Jaindirdpur ; 
Secretary : B. Lahirf, Silicic, Bar Jllih. 

Tata Iron and Steel Cu., I.td., Jamslwdpur, 
12 noon, l«t and 3rd Monday?, Bcalid 
Club. 

JuimuLronr; 6004; 1939. Brr'Pknf; B. A. 
Bombaualc, l.c.?., ConunPdon^'r, The Bc^l- 
dcncy, Jubbvdiwe (C. P.) ; Secretar^j ; 
Sardiar Itajcmlra Slnch, P.A., LE.R,, Advocate, 
Bolbagb, JublmlpoTc, C. B. 2nd and 4ih 
Wednesdays, S-30 p.m. Jackson's Hotel. 

BaTKA; 50S5; Nov. 8, 1043. rrraidcnt.* S. K. 
Sen, Iiawloy Sen tU Co., I'xhlbltion Boad, 
Patna; Secretary: P. M.Balcn, c/oBcuters 
Ltd., Fraser Boad, Patna. 8-30 p.m. 2nd 
and 4th Thursday.^?, Masonic Lodge, Ban- 
queting Hall. 

, Bangoon : 3240 ; April 8, 194C. Pre^id^nt : 

B. Ncsbltc-Hawes, c.ikE.* Director-General, 
P. it T., Secretariat, Bangoon, Burma ; 
Secretary: S. Chatterjee, 201, Afogul Street, 
Bangoon. 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 5 p.m. 

I ” Suncafe.*' 

I 

' 92NP BISTKICT. 

Governor: 

F, P. Pocha, 8, Napier Boad, Poona. 

Akola: 0070; September 4, 1945, President: 
B. Br. A. S. Athalyo,R.A.,iL.E., Jatharpeth, 
Akola; Secretary: L. A. Mulay, P.com., 
Jatharpetb, Akola. 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 
6-30 p.m., Akola Club or Sltabai Arts College. 
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AMRom: 6175; Jannary^Q, 1946. President: 
Cecil James Wlngatte Lellle, i.o.s,* Commis- 
sioner of Berar, Amraotl ; Secretary : B. Br. 
D. V. Shldore, Advocate, Mall Hill Hoad, 
Amrotl (Berar), Isfc and 3rd Satnrdays, 8 p.m., 
Masonic Hall Hining-roona, Amraotl Camp. 

Beioatjm ; 5410 ; July 19, 1941 ; President : 
K, G. Bral)hu, Co-operative Society, Belgaum ; 
Secretary: M. P. Wall, Hist, Bocal Board 

Office, Belgaum. 9 p.m. Hinuer, 2nd and 4th 
IVednesdays, Hotel Green. 

BOMBAY! 3128; March 1929. President: 
M. P. Patel, Patel Bros., 10, Chuxchgate Street, 
Bombay ; Secretary : H. N. Ghoso, Eotary 
Club of Bombay, Green's Hotel, Bombay. 
1-30 p.m. every Thursday, Green's Hofei. 

Gadaq-Betoeri : C136, December 4, 1945. 

President : D. B. S. D. Manvl, Gadag ; 

Secretary: S. R. Horemath, Chief Officer, 

Municipal Office, Gadag. 2nd and 4th Sundava, 
6 p.m., D. B. S. D. Manvi's Gadag Bungalovr. 

Hubli-Dhaotak : 6282 ; September 16, 1940, 

President : P. W. Gideon, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar ; Secretary .* S. S. Malwad, Earna- 
tak Coll., Dharwar. 6 p.m., 1st and 3rd Satur- 
days, Club Office, Yidya Yardhak Sangha 
Building. 

KARWAR : 6297 ; May 21, 1940. Capt. V. 

Najapppa, i.o.s., Collector, Karwar, N. 
Kanara; Secretary: M. G. Chandavarkar, 
Public Prosecutor, Karwar, 2nd and 4th 
Saturdays, 5 p.m. Harwar Club. 

KOLHAPtm ! 6085 ; November 1, 1943. Presi- 

dent : S. G, Dabholkar, Dabolkar's Bungalow, 
Shahupuri, Kolhapur; Secretary: S. M. 
Ghatge, 19 Syke's, Extension, Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 6-30 p.m., 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 
Syko’fl College Hall. 

NAGPUR: 6868; December 13, 1944. Fresidmt: 

S. H, Batliwala, Empress Mills, Nagpur; 

Secretary: E. C, Eduljee, Kampteo Road, 

Nagpur. 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Mount Hotel. 

Nasik: 6935; March 23, 1946. President: 

T. A, Kulkarni, Principal ; H. P. T. College, 
Nttslk; iSecretarj^: S. K. Mitra, Manager, 
Naalk-Deolall Elect. Supply Co., Ltd., Naslk 
Road, let and 3rd Thursdays, 6 p.m, E. W. I. 
Golf Club, Nasik. 

Pandharpur : 4493 ; April 17, 1944. Ptesi- 

deni : Kao Bahadur G. B, Parlcharak, 

Bljapur Lane, Pandharpur ; Secretary ; 
N. P, Sutnls, House No. 3329, Surnis Wada, 
Bijapur Lane, Pandharpur. 2nd and 4th 
Sundays, 7 p.m., The Supervising Union 
Omco, Pandharpur. 

Poona ; 3994 ; January 15, 1936. President : 
Dr. K. C, Qharpuia, 4, Thube Park, Poona 6 ; 
i^crcfdfy: 33 , D. Ohinoy, Bombay Garage 
(Poona) Ltd., 11, Elphinstono Road, Poona. 
2n6 Monday Lunch at 1 p.m. Turf Club House, 
4th Monday Dinner 8-30 p.m. Turf Club House, 

; July 24, 1044. President ; 
Sir Bhanjl Shah B, Cooper, Kt., Huntwoxth/' 
Y^PtSatara; Secretary: K. Y. Kulkarni, 
40, Yadogopal Petb, Satara. 6-30 p.m., 
2nd and 4th Saturdays, Bungalow No. 12, 
Satara Camp. , 
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Sholapur : 4054 ; September 13, 1936. PresU 
. dent: B. N. Jakkal, Sholapur Samachar 

Press, Sholapur ; Secretary : S. B. Dutta, 
162-13, Railway Lines, Sholapur, 8-15 p,m. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Eree Masons Hall. 

* QZnD District. 

Governor : 

Dr. M. N. Mahadevan, 2, St, Mark's Road, 
Bangalore. 

Bangaiobe : 3323 (B) ; May 24, 1934. Presi- 

dent : C. Subramania Iyer, " Golf View ", 
High Grounds, Bangalore ; Secretary : D. N. 
Hosali, 1-A, South Parade, Bangalore, Ist 
AVednesday and penultimate Saturday, 

7 p.m. West End Hotel. 

Bezwada : 5790 ; Room 5, 1944. President : 

Raja Saheb Y. S. Prasad of ChaUapalli, Zamin- 
dar, Bezwada ; Secretary : Dr. C. Suryana- 
rayana Murti, m.b.b.s., Managing Director, 
Andhra Phaimacentical Works, Governorpet, 
Bezwada. 2nd and 4th Mondays, Dinner, 

8 p.m.. Museum Buildings. 

Co CANADA ; 5804 ; July 3, 1944. President : 

G- G. Hastings, Imperial Bank of India, 
Cocanada ; Secretary : N, Y. B. Anandaram, 
P. 0. Box 56, Cocanada. 

Gttntur ; 5593 ; March 24, 1943. President : 
P. S. T. Sayee, Bar-at-Law, Brodvpet, Guntur ; 
Secretary : M. Sudarsanam, Guntur. 9 p.m. 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays, District Board 
Club Building. 

Madras : 3186 ; May 1929. President : A. V. 
Patro, J.P., Dy. Commissioner of 

Police, Egmore, Madras 8 ; Secretary : 

H. C. Kothari, Director, Waterfall Estates, 
Oriental Building, P. O. Box No. 261, Madras 

I . 1-30 p.m., every Tuesday, Connemara 
Hotel, April to September alternate Tuesdays. 

Mysore : 5806 ; July 6, 1944. President : 

Dr. M. Y. Gopalaswapay, Professors* Quarters, 
Maharaja's College, Mysore ; Secretary : 
Y. T. Raman, Opera House, Mysore, 2nd 
Fridays at Mysore Sports Club, 6-30 p.m. Last 
Fridays at Hotel Krishnaraj Sagar, 8 p.m. 

Pondicherry : B729 ; March 9, 1944, Presi* 
dent : M. AI. C. Bala 8oupra Manien, Advocate 
Conseil, Rue Madras, Pondicherry ; iSecrctarj/ : 
AI. Yigie Marcellus, Rue de Bussy, 
Pondicherry. 

Yizagapatam: 6604 ; May 28, 1942. President: 
B.-Br. M, Pattabiiama Reddy, New Road, 
Yizagapatam ; Secretary : Dr. V. Iswatiah, 
Andhra Medical College, Yizagapatam. 5-30 
p.m., 2nd and 4th Saturdays, Municipal 
Council HaU, Yizagapatam. 

94th District. 

Governor: 

Rev, C. E. V. Nathanielsz, " Fincastle Turret 
Road, ColcAabo, Ceylon, 

CooHlN : 4377 ; June 26, 1937, President ; 

W. Jefirlce, Pierce Leslie &^Co., Ltd., Cochin ; 
Secretary: Thomas Cheryan, Editor: 

"Deepam**, Deepam Road, Ernakulatn, 

1 p.m., Alternate Saturdays, Malabar Hotel, 
Wellington Island. 
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C0IMBAT0I115 : 072 J ; Fchninry 17, MMt. | 

Prtrulcnt: D, J\t, C, S, lUlnn’^rvljhfxpitbt 
MudaHynr “ Lak'^hml ^’lvaJ ", Avaim^^lil lioatl, 
Coimbatore; Srcrctnrt/ : It, Vi'iii:ila Suami 
Naidn, nsc, (Teeb.), Vc(‘lain<‘(iu, Coiinbatnr^'. 
Tea Meetings at r> p.m. Dinner inceUngs 
at 8-30 p.m., Ist and 3rd TlnirFday^. 

COPOMPO: 2103; July! 021>. VrnuUnt: A. C, 
Ilallcr, Messrs. A. ii’aur vt Co., Did., Colombo 
(Ceylon) ; Sterrtary : N. V. Snbrjuuaniatn, 
Swadeshi Industrial \Vorbs, Lid., Colombo 
(Ceylon). 1 p.m., every Thursday at G. 0. II, 

GaLIK: 5332; April 25. IIMI. Vrftxdi^nl • 
n. JaycBundcra, Slmngrlla D])per Dlrlc-’on 
Hoad. Gnllc, Ceylon; .S>rr.^bjri/ H. T. 
DeSllva, Ambalancoda. Gallc, Ceylon, 8-15 
p.m,, Ist Jfonday Dinner, 7 p.ni., 3rd Monday ' 
Tea, New Orient Hotel. 

Jatfita; 5309; April 8, 1011. President: 
C. Cnndiab, Civil Ho=ipilal, Jaflna, CVjlon; 
Secretary: S, P. Nndarajab, Main Slrrtt, 

Jaffna, Ceylon. TburEdays 5-30 p.m., Jaffna 
Best House, Jaffna. 

KandT: 5419; Soptcinber 24. 1911. Presi- 
dent : H. A. Howard. ^^lessrs. Walker Sons A 
Co., Ltd., Kandy, Ceylon ; Secretary : V. N. 
Plllai, Supdt., BoRanibara PrDon, Kandy. 
5-15 p.m., 2nd and 4th Tucaday*^, Queen's 
Hotel. 

Maditra : 4908 ; December 27, 1938. Presi- 

dent : A. H. S. Itamaswamy, 87, Last Gate, 
Madura ; Secretary : A. K. Aniiasw.ami 

Iyer, b.a. & m.l., 39, Naickcr New Street, 


Madura, 8-30 p.m , 2nd Tu‘'*«day arid La»t 
Saturday of eaUi month, (’OMrioiolltan Chib, 
Tallakulain. 

S'rooMUo: 4545; November 25. inm. presi- 
dent: IL H. Au*t!n, M.alijyaya 
Miimw.'vngoda, (''ybm; Serfeutry : H, 

Welll.anij^', Harl'Mnndra Vldynlij.i, I»V;rfjTnlr), 
(.5 ylon, Hd'M Dt .^tond.ny, n^'w 

Honsn, Kt combo arid 3fd SaUud.ay, 5-30 p.m., 
KrMd» nee of rnttubr-rt. 

( Nii.oir.p ; 5(11 ; November 25. 1911, Cr/n'- 

d<^nt: Dr, Jl. CIj. ('hliabr.a, ** Kan?% Vifi^ " 
D.a\i!^dalr, Ootacamund ; Sfrrrt try : T. 8. 
LalaMibrannnlan, OjO 1*. Orr A Son, 
fiotatamund. 7-15 pm , Dt and 3rd 5ton'hy?, 
Coonoor Chib. 

PANApn-.A; 5759; May 2, 19U. President: 

C. A. Jan*r.. Prlnrlpal, SI. John*' ('olbcc 
A Srbool, P.anadura, (>\lon, Serutary : 
K, J Jvuni;ij»u, *' Kamb- Wabauvra.'* Parn- 
<Iura, Ceylon. 8-30 p.m., Dlnn-r Meeting'S 
2nd and 4th Turr'^days at " DUs Viffa." 

Trtyr.vru.v : .5770; May 2, 194 1 ; Preudev: : 

D. H V. K, VDvanatln Lao, jt.A. An., 
Dl«lTlet Colleetnr, ('olt^rtor's Lun',ratow, 
TlnnevcUy ; AVerrOiry ; Dr. K. L.an.a lyrr, 
M.P.IJ.5,, " Arch House ", Tinker clly Tov-n. 

TrilcORlS' ; (ProvUional). President: Kaja 
Sahel) L. J. V, L. M. V. I'.ttappa KMck'^r 
Alyan, Zarnlndar of Lttayapuram, Ltuya- 
puram, (Kol! patty Tialuk) ; Secretary : J. L. 
P. Koche-Vlctorh, Chairman, Mufilclr^l 
Council, "Sukhftslan ", Tullcorln. 


ROTARY mTERNATlONAL, 


Office for Middle Asia : Brabourne Stadium, 
North, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

The Office for Middle Asia of Kotary Inter- 
national provides the acrvlccs of R. I. Secre- 
tariat, at Chicago, to all the district governore 
in this region and the Rotary clubs and the 


Rotary organLallou in India, Burma, Ceylon. 
Afv’Jinnbtan, Straits Seltleiiient*. Lcderated 
JIalay St-ate^, Unfedrratfd Malay States, Slam, 
French Indo-Chlna, Sara^^ak. Brunei, British 
North Borneo and the Netherlandj La«t Indies. 

Secretary for Middle vino. — Herbert W. 
Bryant. 
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The Churchi 


Church Organisation in India. 

ANGLICAN. 


Down to Marchlst,i930, the Church of Eng- 
i land in India {and Ceylon), though possessing its 

o^Yn bishops and Metropolitan, was in the eyes 
of the law an integral part of the Church of 
England, and subject to the general supervision 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury . By the Indian 
Church Act and the Indian Church :Measuxe 
passed by Parliament in 1927 this legal connec- 
tion was severed, and on March 1st, 1930, for 
the fixing of which date provision was made hy 
J the Indian Church Measure, the Church of 
( England in India and in Ceylon, in future to be 

i knonm as The Church of India, Burma and 

' Ceylon, and, for short, The Church of India, 
(or of Burma or of Ceylon, in those countries) 
bechme wholly responsible for the management 
of its oum affairs, although, as it states in the 
' Preamble to its Constitution, it has no intention 
I or desire ** to renounce its obligations to the rest 
i of the Holy Catholic Church and its fundamental 
: principles, but on the contrary aclcnowledges 

! that if it should abandon those fundamental 
’ principles it would brealr spiritual continuity 
with its past and destroy its spiritual identity/* 
Anglican work in India dates from the first 
establishment of the East India Company in the 
17th Century on the shores of India at Surat, 
Madras, and Bombay, where the servants of the 
Company were ministered to by a continuous 
succession of chaplains. The first chaplain was 
the Kevd. Peter Kogers, Surat, 1612. The first 
church built was St. George’s, Madras, in 1680, 
followed by Bombay Church, now St. Thomas* 
Cathedral, in 1716. In South India the work 
of Danish and German Lutheran missionaries 
was assisted by the English S.P.C.K, (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge), hut 
missionary work was not attempted by the 
Church itself till the beginning of the 19th 
Century. 

Like all other branches of the Anglican Com- 
. inunlon the Church of India is episcopal. The 
first bishopric was not, however, founded until 
1814 when the See of Calcutta was set up, the 
first bishop being Thomas Fanshaw Middleton. 
HIb Jurisdiction at first included not only 
British India but the British settlements in 
Australia, the Straits, the Cape and St. Helena's. 
At the same time India was divided into three 
. Archdeaconries, and two of these, Madras in 
1885 and Bombay in 1837, were later erected 
i Into bishoprics. The three dioceses thus formed 
have been repeatedly subdivided, until there are 
; now fifteen, the dates of their creation being as 
follows : Calcutta 1814 ; Madras 1835; Bombay 
I 1837 ; Colombo 1845 ; Lahore 1877 ; Hangoon 
I 1877 ; Travancore 1879 ; Chota Kagpur 1890 ; 

Lucknow 1893 ; Tlnnevelly 1896 ; Hagpui 1903 ; 

( Domakall912; Assam 1915; Hasik 1929 ; 
Bhogalpur 1943. There are assistant bishops 
In the dioceses of Lahore, Calcutta and 
Domakal. 

Buies for the government of the Church are 
untamed in its ^'Constitution, Canons and 
Rules adopted by its General Council in 
session at Calcutta in 1930. All clergy before 
a license from their bishop make, 
iS canonical obedience to 

j tneit bishop, a declaration accepting the Con- 


stitution, Canons and Buies, as well as a declara- 
tion concerning the faith and formularies of the 
Church, Lay members of the General and 
Diocesan Councils also make declarations of 
assent and acceptance. The government of the 
Church is through these councils, the General 
Council being for the vrhole ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of India, Burma and Ceylon. Its member- 
ship consists of the bishops of the province, and 
houses of clergy and laity elected hy the diocesan 
councils. The Diocesan Councils consist of the 
Bishop of the Diocese and all its clergy, together 
with lay representatives elected by the parishes. 
To exercise a vote in the election of lay represent- 
atives parislnoners must be adult communicant 
members of the Church. It is open to a diocese 
to add to these qualifications that of having 
contributed some specified amount to the ex- 
penses of the Church. In addition to these 
councils every parish has a Church committee 
or council with a recognized constitution and 
these are in many areas organised into district 
Church councils, particularly where Indian 
parishes are numerous. Again in addition to 
these councils the bishops of the province meet 
in Synod, with clerical and four lay assessors if 
a matter of faith or order Is being dealt with, 
and the bishop of a diocese can at any time hold 
a Synod of his clergy. Determinations on mat- 
ters of faith and order are made only hy the 
House of Bishops of the General Council and 
cannot be made subjects of disciplinary action 
unless adopted in the form of a canon by the 
whole Council. 

The additional title of Metropolitan was given 
to the Bishop of Calcutta when the Sees of 
Madras and Bombay were formed. It Is an 
ancient title similar to archbishop and indicates 
that its holder has jurlsdlotion over the other 
bishops of the province. Before consecration 
a diocesan bishop takes an oath of canonical - 
obedience to the Metropolitan. Under the 
Constitution of the church bishops are elected 
by the diocese, subject to confirmation hy the 
bishops of the province. In the Constitution, 
Canons and Buies, the Constitution consists of 
Declarations laying down the position of the 
Church of India as a part of the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ; • the Canons 
lay down principles of government and organisa- 
tion ; the Buies arrange in detail for the carrying 
out of the Canons, and are more easily altered 
or added to than the Canons. The salaries and 
allowances of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay have from the foundation of those 
Sees been paid out of the Bevenues of Govern- 
ment, as also in part those of the Bishops of 
Lahore, Bangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur. Down 
to 1930 these bishops were appointed by the 
Crown. Since 1930 vacancies are filled hy elec- 
tion, and Bishops elected to the Sees of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, instead of being paid 
wholly by Government are so paid only in 
part. For the other seven bishoprics, and for 
any others, set up, Government is in no way 
responsible. 

The Ecclesiastical establishment of the Govern- 
ment of India is an inheritance from the East 
India Company, That Company from the first 
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provided chriplnin** Tor il^ ficrvnnlH. Tlie rhftp* 
laitts of the present c^Ublbhmcnt are rnaintiln^'d 
for ministration to the Government’s llrlthh 
bom servants, civil and military. They arc 
chosen by the Indian Chaplaincies Board Fltlintr 
in London, arc appointed by the Secretary of 
State, arc posted to Bloccsca by tlic Governor- 
General in consultation s\Uh the Metropolitan, 
and within their Dioceses arc posted to b tat Ions 
by the Provincial Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the diocesan bishop. Their pay and 
allowances arc wholly met hy Govr rnineiit. In 
epiritual matters they arc Fuhject to the pupcr% I- 
Blon and jurisdiction of their bI«hop, and while 
Government serv'ants, civil and miiitvaryarc th^lr 
primary charge, they arc the parl'^h priests of the 
chaplaincies to which they arc appointed and 
arc responsible for the care of all members of 
the church in their parish except In eo far as 
Indian ^fembers of the Church arc cared for by 
missionaries or Indian clergy. Itcsldcs providing 
chaplains the Government of India, again follow- 
ing the practice of the Last India Company, has 
provided or assisted In the provision of churches 
and their maintenance, and also of cemeteries, 
'^hcre numbers do not w’arrant the provision 
of an Lstablishmcnt chaplain Government ha^ 
as*^Istcd in the provision of clergy by grants-In- 
ald, and when from time to time the number of 
LstablLshracnfc chaplains has been reduced 
fecial grantsdn-ald have been granted. The 
Establishment and all grants-In-aid arc subject 
to revision and arc in fact revised from time to 
time. The latest Tctrenclnncnt, carried out In 
1940, reduced the immber of cliaplains by 
twelve, and savings effected, along with tho^c 
under other heads, amounted to Its.i87,27C. j 

The great Influx of British troops caused by 
the war has necessitated the provision of addi- 
tional religious ministrations. Tills need was 
met by the organUaliou In 1042 of an Indian 
Army Chaplains Service. It provide^ mlnlitra- 
tlons for Indian Christian as well ns British 
Christian troops. 

(The Ecclesiastical establishment Includes 
besides Anglican chaplains, Clmrch of Scotland, 
Free Church, and Koman Catholic chaplains, 
for ministrations to members of those com- 
munions ; and churches and grantsdn-ald arc 
proaided or given on the same principles as for 
Anglicans.) 

The special Interests of those parishioners 
whose domicile is England in the continued 
use, should they so desire, of the services of the 
English Prayer Booh, which the Churcli of 
India is now free to alter at its discretion, arc 
safeguarded by certain of the canons, and these 
interests together with other matters concerning 
the undertakings and relation of the Govern- 
ment of India to Its chaplains and the Clmrch 
are provided for by a set of Statutory Rules 
drawn up under the Indian Church Act. ilcm- 
bers of the Church of England or any of the 
branches of the Anglican (lommunion arc, while 
resident in India, full members of the Clnircli 
of India, and are a most important part of the 
Indian Church, their numbers still in some 
places exceeding those of Indian members, and 
some stations being still exclusively European, 
although in the Church as a whole the number 
of Indian members greatly exceeds that of 
Europeans. European clergy numbered 389 
In 1939, and Indian clergy 710. Exact later 
figures are not available. There are no racial 


distinctions wliatc^cr In Ih^ Cimrrh, Indian 
clergy frc^pjcntly i>rcarh or c»'lt*ljTa{e for 
I’nrop^an congregation*, and In a few 
In^tinces arc In T><'rrtnn<‘nt charge of Europ^'kn 
jnrlMje^. Tlio Indian lolly though n^ually 
preferring In Uulr own langir.gcs are 

evcrywljrrc ^fe^ to att'^nd Englidi riiufflj*'?, and 
to be cnmlkd, if they wMi, a** jarbhlon^r*. 

The education of Jhiropfan children, and 
morcpartlrtdarly th^ cldldrcnof tiic llornl'“lhd 
and Anglo-Indinn community, hai from early 
days bc(*n a roncf*rn of tli^ Hitirch. In addition 
to day«'4dioot< It c't(nhll<h<'<l ovr'r 70 board- 
Ingschooii for hoyn and rirl^manyof tli^min Idli 
fitatlom. Tlic oroilrKlal Govrrnmcntt 
th^^c Bcljooh wltli grATil*dn«ni 1 Ijotii f‘’r building 
and current cxp'^ndlturc, ju^it ai they do all 
otiicr f cIiOf)I;», according Ut ti:e rtiln of the educa- 
tion cod<"<. Tlic rrliQoIi arc inspected by 
Government In'^p^ctora, Indian l/oys and girl* 
arc admitted to tht*c priiooli, but the nutnl>^r 
tliat may be tak^n It lirnitcfl to a i^rccntagr.* 
fixed by the local Government. An appeal 
by the Archbidiop of Cant<*:bnrY In for the 
endowm^'nt of tlifc schoali bad product ly 
June, 1930Ju‘t under £30,700. :ihc fend i3 
knowm as The Anglo-Indian School*. Fund ar.l 
Is still open for the receipt of douations 
Indlanhalion of ‘Government sort Icc^, tdpcially 
of the rallwaj's, customs and and tefrgrarh 
departments has severely hit the BomHl^^d an 1 
Anglo-Indian community, and the ability cf 
parents to pay fc^s Is • lead II y decreasing. Hence 
the urgent need for incrc.a«ed endowments. Tlic 
existing endowments of all the sdiools yield 
an income of Icis than £1 per child per ann^rm. 

(Ihc Cljurch of India Is not the only com- 
munity resi>on5lblc for European education In 
India. Tlic Roman Catholic?, the Glmrch of 
Scotland and the a*arious free clmrch C3 provide 
schools for their children, and receive similar 
a*53l5tancc from Government.) 

The Gov’crnmcnt of India Act of 1935, section 
83, provides for the contInuan‘'c of govemmrni 
grants to European scliools at a total figure 
in each province not Ic’^s than the average figure 
for the ten years preceding 1033, unless the whole 
grant of a government to education I? reduced, 
when the grant to European education may be 
reduced In proportion. And, as a result of the 
recommendations of a sub-commlttco of the 
Round Table Conference, provincial boards 
for Anglo-Indian and European Education 
have been set up, and also an In ter -Provincial 
: Board, to consider and advise Governments on 
'matters connected with the sdiools. 

Mtsslom. 

In Malabar, on the south-west coast of India, 
there have been CHiiistlans certainly from the 
Cth century, probably from the 4th centxiry and 
possibly from the 1st century A.D. They arc 
called ” Syrian *' ClirUtians owing to their 
connection with the CHiurch In Syria. They 
do not appear to have attempted to spread the 
Christian faith in India. Tlie Portuguese may 
therefore bo regarded as tho first missionaries 
In India, and ^ from their arrival at Goa the 
Franciscans and Dominicans who accompanied 
their fleets In large numbers threw themselves 
with great activity Into the work of evangelism. 
The formation of tho Society of Jesus led to one 
of Its first members, the famous St. Francis 
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Xavier, being sent to Goa, v?hero he arrived; 
in 1541. Under hia leadership the preaching 
of Cliristianity Tvas carried on with great earnest^ 
ness. The missionary worh of the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch thus begun has been continued, 
and at the present day the number of Indian 
members of that Church is given as 2,113,659 
(Census 1931), to which may be added 654,939 
Syrian Clnistians attached to the Roman Church. 
The number of independent Syrian Christians 
tGensus 1931') ia given as 525,007. 

Protestant missions did not begin till the 18th 
Century, and ns missionaries were not allowed 
to establish themselves in the Company’s 
territories, they worked from Panish territory 
and In Indian States. These missionaries were 
Lutherans, but as stated above, were in the 
latter part of the 18th Centiury assisted with 
funds from England. Eamous men among them 
were Ziegenbalg, Riernander, Schultze and 
^iristian Priedrick Schwarz. By the end of the 
18th Century it is believed that there were in 
South India about 30,000 Lutheran converts. 
In 1800 the famous Baptist trio, Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward established themselves at Seram- 
pore in Bengal (Carey had come to India in 
1793). Men of humlJle origin and education, 
one was a cobbler, one a ragged-school teacher, 
and one a printer, they displayed great ability 
and enterprise, and threw themselves not only 
into evangelism but into the scientific study 
of India, its languages and culture, and its flora 
and fauna. Books and translations poured 
from their printing press. Carey was made 
professor of Sanscrit in Lord Wellesley’s College 
for tlie training of civil and military officers. 

Tlie 19th Century saw a great increase fn 
missionary ofiort of every sort. This was due 
to the opening of the Company’s territories to 
missionaries by the Government of India Act 
of 1813, and it was only after that date that 
Anglican (Church- of England) missionary 
SoeieUe^^ took \\p work In India, namely Ike 
Church Missionary Society and the Society for 
ttie Propagation of the Gospel, by sending as 
missionaries ordained clergy of the Church of 
England, those hitherto subsidised or sent by the 
S.P.O.K. (see above) being Liftherans. The 
. first missionaries to arrive after the passing of the 
Act were American Congregational ists. The 
London Missionary Society were also early in 
the field and Presbyterians from America and 
Scotland soon followed. In the course of the 
century India became covered by a network of 
missions, engaged not only in evangelism, but 
in educational work in schools and colleges, in 
medical work and in industries. Among famous 
names of missionary educationalists are those of 
Dr. Duff of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson in Bombay. 
In the education of women missions may fairly 
claim to have taken the lead. The total number 
of missionary societies from Europe and America 
worldng in India is now over 150. For consulta- 
tion and common action there is a Rational 
Oliristian Council with headquarters at Kagpur, 
first organised in 1914, and in connection with 
this there are 10 Provincial Christian Councils. 
Membership of these councils is by election or 
appointment by local churches and mission 
councils. 

The Directory of the Rational Christian Council 
enowB that the missions connected with it have 
Colleges ; 316 High Schools and about the 
stvme number of middle schools ; 103 Teachers 


training institutions ; 217 industrial schools, 
and very many primary schools ; 260 hospitals 
and about the same number of dispensaries; 
68 Leper institutions ^and 11 Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria, and 15 homes for the Blind or Beat ; 
64 Agricultural Settlements; 31 Co-operative 
Societies : 40 printing presses ; 36 miscellaneous 
industries. The Census of 1931 gives 3,002,558 
as the total number of Protestant Christians in 
India, making the total number of Christians, 
including Roman Catholics, Romo-Syrians and 
Syrians (see above) 6,296,763 ; included in this 
total are 107,771 Europeans and 133,758 Anglo- 
Indians. Reliable figures of a latter date are 
not available. 


Since the Great War there has been widespread 
interest in India in the subject of the reunion 
of the separated Christian bodies. In South 
India the movement for union was started in 
1919 by a group of IndiaA clergy. This has 
led to the preparation of an elaborate scheme of 
union the parties to which are Anglicans, 
^Methodists and the already united South Indian 
United Church which consists of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, Much time and thought 
have been given to the preparation of the scheme, 
the problem presented by the task of reconciling 
Anglican, Presb 3 d^erian, Wesleyan and Congrega- 
tionalist principles being of extreme difficulty. 

If the scheme is accepted the four southern 
dioceses of the Church of India, Madras, 
Dornakal, Tinuevelly and Travancore will he 
separated from the rest of the province and form 
part, of the united Church, which is pledged to 
maintain episcopal government. The present 
position of the scheme is that it has been 
accepted by the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon at a meeting of its General Council 
in January 1945. It has also been accepted 
by the Methodists. The decision of the South 
India United Church will be made in 1946, 
Ctwd whether \t deeides to Join or not the Union 
may be expected to be inaugurated in 1947. 

The existence of a united church in South 
India consisting of Congregational and Presby- 
terian elements has been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. In north India there has 
been in existence for some years the Church of 
Rorthern India, consisting of similar elements. 
Since 1929 a further movement for a wider 
union In north India has been considered at 
a series of Round Table Conferences to which 
the Church of India has sent representatives, 
Anglican Missions. 

In addition to the t^vo principal missionary 
societies of the diurch of England, the S.P.G, 
(Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts) and the C.M.S. (Church Missionary 
Society) already mentioned, whose missionaries 
in India, Burma and Ceylon numbered according 
to the latest available figures : — 

Ordained, Laymen. Women. Total. 
S.P.G. 79 23 167 269 

O.M.S. .. 66 28 127 220-b60 

married women, there are also certain smaller* 
but important missions, namely OPhe Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta working in Calcutta among 
students and also at Batisal ; the Cowley* 
Wantage- All Saints Mission, working in Poona 
and Bombay; the Dublin Mission at Hazari- 
bagh, the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, the 
Cawnpore Brotherhood; the Scottish Episcopal 
Church Mission at Ohandaf O.P. ; the Bible 
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OhurcUraen’fl .Mis^ilonury Society (12 orrlrvlncd 
mlssionftrlcB In the J^ucknov? and KnKptir 
and EAngoon diocegea) j the OlirlHln Seva 
Sanglm, roona, 1027 and the ChrlrtU Prenm 
Scvft Sang|m/Poonft- 1934 ; iho Canadian Cluirrh 
Mission (4 ordained tnisslonarics in tlio Lniiorc 
Diocese); the Chtircli ol Kngland Zenana 
Missionary Society, In several dioceses : tiio 
Siaiers ot St. Margaret (Kast (lrJn‘<tcad) in the 
Colombo diocese; Sisters of St. Denys (War- 
minstor) in Urn Cliota liagpnr Diocrao; SiTters 
of the IXoly l''amily, NainI 'i\al ; Iho Winclirder 
Ilrothcrhood, Mandalay, and Urn Sl'dors of tlio 
Church, Maymyo. Tiro first two of (hc^c, and 
scvoral oftlic otljcrs In the list, consist of com- 
munities of prlcstfl or sisters under religious 
vows. Members of the l>rothcrhoo<!B inentlone<l 
are in most eases not under lifo vows. Tim work 
and Influoneo of these commutdties is a mo^t 
important element in the life of the Church of 
India. 

The Cliurch of India has taken lia full share In 
educational, medical and Industrial work in: 
India. Among colleges foumled and managed! 
by its misslouarlcg St. Stephen’s, Delhi, St. 
John’s, Agra, St. Columba’s, Ifar.arlbngli, Ciwlst i 
Olmrch. (jawnporc, and Trinity Coilege, Candy ; 
.are well-known. A colicgc at TricldnoiJoiy has 
been amaigainatcd with the inter-denomina- 
tional Madras Christian College. Tor the 
training of Indian and Anglo-Indian ordination 
candidates Bishops’ College, Calculta, serves 


the whole of India. In Um various langnnge 
arran arc other collegn for the training of 
ordlnands and lay rhiift li-v.orkrra through the 
medium of tlm lor/d language, A rnong ho^nUnl* 
made fniruMii hy tlic wf»ri: of the dn^torg In rharge 
are ( 110*^0 at Quetta (Sir If^^nry Holland) Bnnnii 
(Hm late Dr. IVnnetl) and St. Ht^f<hrn‘«f. Dfdbl 
(for woimui). Tim C.M.S, High Sthoot at 
Hrlnngar is dlHtlngtiMud among llm many 
High Hrhooh of the (fiiureli for llm lo'tlu'^li 
adopted to develop ami r^prit tU corps 

In tfic hop. Cawuf^^'re In the north and Kara- 
reth Ijj the extreme routh are well-known centrfs 
of indintrlal work and training. The Dloec^an 
Pre^'i at Mndrai wa^^ ImjIII wp into a very large 
and enielrnt lu'^tit^itlon by a rctlrffl 0. M. S. 
>lj«donary. At Htibll, In llm Bombay Dloe<‘^^, 
H. P. fJ. Mlnlonarirt have, ainer' IPIO, done 
extremely good v.‘ork in rlmrg'* of an Iudu*ilrla1 
Settlement (for the reformation and training 
of inemlmrs of cfhfdnai trlim^) commltt*^! to ib*df 
rare by Covernment. 

exact figures of tim m'^mlmrshlp of the Dmrch 
of India are not oldainalde. Prmn figure^, 
av.ailahle there appear to bo about thrce^rjimrler* 
of a million (730,000) of whtcii about a lakh and 
a half (150.000) arc Ihirop^an and Auglo-ludlau; 
dloce'*es, with large number? of Indian OmBllan* 
arc Doruakal. Tlimevc-Ily, Travancorc. Bahore, 
Madras, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Clidttn-Hagpur. 
Tim number of clergy, Kuropean and Indian, 
Ims been given in an earlier paragraph. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Jlubback, Most Ilov. Oeoryc clay, ii.so., .. Lord llhbop of Calcutta am! Mctrorolitan 

of India. 


Sr.Kiou CnAPbAiKS. 


Tucker, Vcn’blo G. E., b.sc 

Boulton, Bcv. Canon Walter, n.A. 

Oowham, Tlic Bev, Arthur Gerard, m.a. ♦ . 
Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, m.a. 
Tiincy-Bassett, The Rev. Hugh Francis Emra, 
M.A. 


Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain 
of SI. John’h Church, Calcutta. 

On leave ox-Indin, 

Bank i pore. 

On leave ex-Indb. 

Dinapore. - 


Rogers, The Rev. G. T., >r.A. 
DoVall, The Rev. T. G. C., m.a. 
Chat field- Jude, Rev. H., L.xh. 
Caddy, The Rev, J., i.Th. 

King, The Rev. H. 1\ 

Alehin, The Rev. C. J. 
Donnelly, The Rev. A. F., m.a. 


JON ion Chaplainb. 

. . . . Metropolitan's Chaplain. 

. . . . Chaplain, Barrnckpore. 

, . . , On leave cx-lndla. 

. . , . On Active Service. 

. . . . CImplain, Darjeeling. 

. . . . Cliaplrtln, Fort William. 

. . . . Chaplain, St. X*aid’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 


CnOIlOn OF SOOTLANI), 

PgKSfbBNCT SBNIOn. 

Rennie, The Rev. John Yule, m.a., c.d., n. Litt., Presidency Senior Chaplain, Cimrch of Scotland, 
J.P. Bengal.' (On leave, preparatory to retire- 

ment). 

Rutledge, The Rev. J. W. R,, m.a. .. .. Offg. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of 

Scoiland, Bengal, New Delhi. 

Buchanan, The Rev. G., m.a Junior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

CnoRon OP Rome. 


Perier, The Most Rev. Dr, Ferdinand, s.j. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan. Sev, Leo, S.J \ ^ Chaplain, AUpore Central Jail. 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chiteoh of India, 


The Right Reverend Richard Dyke Acland, m.a. Bishop of Bombay. 

Tlie Venerable Canon K. C. McPherson, m.a. . . Arclideacon of Bombay. 

0, H. Martin Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Reverend T. R. H. Elliott, M.A. . . 
Reverend J. Barnes , u. A, ' . . 
Reverend Henry Ball, m.a. 

Reverend 0. G. Lewis, M.A., C.F. . . 
Rev. H. Rigg-Stansfield 


Chaplain of Ghorpuri. 

Chaplain, Rirkee. 

Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Poona, Chaplain of 
Mahableshw'ar (in addition). 

Chaplain of Ahmednagar. 

Senior Presidency Cliaplain, Bombay 


Junior Chaplains. 


Rev, "William Ring 
Reverend J. F. W. Riiddell, B.A. . . 
Reverend F. A. Thomson . . 
Reverend C. J. C. Hew’ell . . 


. . . . Chaplain of Colaba. 

. . . . Chaplain of Deolali. 

. . . . On Military Duty. 

. . On Military. Duty. 
Church of Scotland. - 


Senior Chaplains, 

Rev. Donald MacDonald, m.a. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 

and Senior Chaplain, The Scots Kirk, 
Bombay". 

Rev. K. Mackintosh . . . . . . . . Second Chaplain, The Scots Kirk, Boraba3\ 

Roman Catholic Church. 

The Most Reverend D. Roberts Thomas, s. J, . . Presidency Chaplain. 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains, 


Trotman, The Rev. L. W., M.A. . . 

Howland, The Rev. A. A 

Horsley, Rev. S.S.,m.a 

Wjdd, The Rev, F., b.a 


. . Shillong. 

. . Lakhimpur. "I 

. . Silchar . . >Paid from All-Indla grant. 
, . Tezpur . . J 


Bihar Ecclesiastical Department, 

Chaplains. 


Chatfield Jude, Rev. Henry, M.A. 
Tilney -Basset, Rev. H. F. E. 


Kea3% F. E., M.A., D.Litt. . . 
Napper, Rev. H. S. 

Judah, Rev. Ethelred, b.a. 
Sw’age, Yen. Archdeacon E. F. 


. . . . Chaplain of Bankipore, 

. . Chaplain of Dinapore. 

Additional Clergy. 

. . Bhagalpur. 

. . . . Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

. . . . Mniafifarpur and Darbhnnga. 

.. Ranchi. 


Central Provinces and Berar Ecclesiastical Department. 


Hardy, The Rt, Revd. Alexander OgUvy, m.a., 
D.D. 

Gash, The Rev. 1. J., A.K.o. 

Streatfield, The Rev. Canon S. F., B.A. . . 

Williams, The Yen’ble W. P., B.A 

Clare, The Rev, Heber, B.A, 

Enry, The Rev. Phineas, M.A. 

Horsley, The Rev. Hugh Reginald 
Lawrence, The Rov, Kevlle Anthony Henry . . 
EUiot, The Rev, F. E 


Bishop of Kagpur. 

Chaplain, Clialcrata, U.P. ( On leave, prepara- 
tory to retirement. ) 

Chaplain, Pachmarhl. 

Archdeacon and Chaplain of Mhow, C.I. 
Chaplain of Jubhnlpore. 

Chaplain, Kngpur. 

Chaplain, Kaelrahad. 

Chaplain, Saugor. 

Chaplain, Kamptee, 


The Church, 

Madras EccIasfnsUcnl ncjjarlmcnt, 

(;jit;mi or j.vjtH. 

Jack 'White, TJjo Hcv .. Av hdenoon nnd lihlioj/r. CornmkMr^*. 

WilsoT), Xlio Kev, 0. A. . . (On h ivr). 

Junior Chaplnluf, 

Jackson, TIjc Kcr. UB ClnpliJn, Trlmnlidir-rfy and }UA TAm, 

Verry, Tim Itev. T. V Mohllhr 

Weston Wnitc, The P*cv. r. T’ Chaplain, HL C'htuch, f)otn^Amt:r/k 

Howard, The Kor. 0, X * .. MohIHvd. 

Waltcrn, Tim Her* T ^foMU‘ ^ d. 

Collier, Tim Jlcv. Jl. Clnphln, St, Hforre^n Cathwlrah Madra*. 

rnoDATJo:; iny CfurrMi:;*!. 

Wallace, Tho Bev, J. ?J, . . . / . , . , aiajdfttn, Bt. Thomn? ilount. 

T^'M^oIunv CifAriAiv^, 

Caldicott, Tim Hev, Canon X C - » Chaplain, Cohnhafore. 

Kcr 3 kikc,/rhc Bov, p/C Onphln, Wrlllncton. 

Cfirncn or Sootpakp. 

AlacBonald, The Jlcv. P. C Preddenry Senior Clmplaln, Tk’mor^ iCtdraa. 

Buchanan, The Jlcv, G Chaplain, St, Andrew’^ Church, BumaMre. 

North-West Frontier Ecclcslasticnl Department. 

ITonmo.vAUY CirAphu.NN 

Jlcvd, X B. B. Backin' Ahbottnhnd, 

Bavlngton, Jl. (Jy. Clmi>laln) Karmak. 

X A. Hea (Chaplain) . .. . Ptdianar. 

Gs 0. Geo (Asst, Chaplain) . . . . . - . . Tosha n nr. 

TruronAr.T CnAPhAiiii^ 

Jlcvd. B. Pearson Ko^alpur. Xov-lmra, 

Ke%’d, If. F. Geddes Kohat. 


Punjab EcclesinsUcal Department. 


Bame, Tim Bight Bcv. George Dunsford, jf \ , 
V,X>„ O.B.K., V.D. 

Bl'^ItOp of I nhorc. 

Gorrlc, Bov. Canon L. M , L Th. , . 

Guhn if.:. 

Devlin, Bev. T. S., m.a 

On 0 tirlt m‘ f 

0*NcUl, Bev. W. S., li.A 

MttrfK < hfiKi.il 1 

Bradbury, Bcv. John Henry, A i; c 

Krttrlhi: M i\r 

Lanrence, Bcv. George, jr a , n o. 

\rt hd< i on , f, iltoro. 

Gaaklng, Bcv. C. A,, L.Th , . 

On !♦ -w* 

Claydon, Bcv. Kvan, ha... 

Oh It a%o 

tStephenson, Rev. Wiiliam, xi a. . . 

nan 0 service. 

Bleaso, Bcv. Rupert George, u.sc. 

Karachi 

Sanders, Bcv. H. M. 

Oil h’ave. 

Fish, Bcv. F. X, B,A., 11,0, 

il.nntipindl. 
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Junior Chaplains. 

Lindsay, Rev. W. J. 


. . On active service. 

Boynon, Rev. J, R., L.Th 


. , Quetta. 

Hazell, Rev. H. E 


. . Simla I, 

Pearson, Rev. A, J., L.Th 


. . On active service. 

Moo, Rev. J. A., B.A 


. . Peshawar. 

Geddes, Rev. L. F., M.A 


. , Lahore (Asstt.). 

Tytler, Rev. J. D 


. . Hew Delhi. 

Fell, Rev. B. G.. M.A 


. . On active service. 

Gason, Rev. J. Y., L.Th 


. , On leave. 

Haros, Rev. W. R. F., M.A, 


. . Arabala, Sahathur and Jullundur. 

Hansen, Rev. J. L,. A.L.O.D, 


. , On active service. 

0*Hagah, Rev. C. G., M.A. 


, . Sanawar (Seconded while serving under Govt. 



of India, Defence Dept.), 

Davies, Rev. T. G., b.a 

•• 

. . On active- service. 


Probationary Chaplains. 

Bavington, Rev, R. 


. . Razmak, 

Heathcock, Rev. D. W 


. . On active service. 

Blackaller, Rev. D. W 


, , On active service. 

'Rodgers, Rev. A. H. 


. . On active service. 

Eccleston, Rev. F. E., n. A. 


. . Lahore Cantt. and Ferozepore. 

TOOP, ROV. W. J.,M.A.,B.SC.,F.O.S. 


. , Simla n. 

Bastin, Rev. J. E, D. 


. , Hathia Gali. 

Temporaby Chaplains, I.E.E. 

Pearson, Rev. E 


. . Howshera. 

Inglls, Rev. A. F 


. , Hew Delhi Cantt. 

Wright, Rev. H. A. E 


. . Howshera, Risalpur. 

Bower, Rev. J. A. H. 


. . Multan. 

Hiiffton, Rev. H, Y., M.A 


. . Sialkot. 

Gee, Rev. C. C 


, . Peshawar (Asstt.). 

Monro, Rev. W. D. 


Kasuali, Simla Hills. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Bill, Tho Rt. Rovd. Sydney Alfred M.A. , • Bishop of Lucknow, Allahahad. 

Cotton, The Yen’ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton, Archdeacon of Lucknow, I^aini Tal. 

M.A. 

.Clough, J., V.D., Bar-at-Law .. Registrar of the Biocesc of Lucknow, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 


Senior Chatiains. 


Burn, The Rovd, John Humphrey, b.a 

Cotton, Tho Yen* bio Henry Wilmot Stapleton, 
M.A. 

Larwlll, The Rev. Canon Guthrie John, M.A. 
BavlcB-Loigh, Tho Revd. Arthur George, M.A. . . 
Richards, Tho Rovd. George Henry, l.tIi, 
Garrod, Tho Rovd. William Brands, M.A, 
Harding, The Rev. Canon J. A. 


Dehra Dun. 

Naini Tal. 

On leave, preparatory to retirement. 
Lucknow (Civil), 

Meerut. 

On active service. 

Agra. 


Junior Cuaplainb. 


HalUday, Tho Revd. Sydney Lang, i.ih. 

Rogers, Tho Revd. Eric William, A.K.O 

Stratton, Tho Revd. Basil, M.A 

Hum, Tho Revd. Edward Lid ell Arthur 
Powell, Tho Rovd. Llowclljm Montague Saxon, n.A. 

Clarke, Tho Revd. Arthur 

Bacon, Tho Rovd. Edward Arthur 

Hall, Tho Revd. William John, n.A 

Brooke, Tho Revd. John Brooke, n.Sc 

Bennett, Tho Revd. Frank, M.A., n.n 

Thorne, Tho Revd. John Thom, M.A. 


Lucknow (Cantt.). 
Jhansi. 

On active service. 

Bareilly. 

Allahabad, 

On active sorvlce. 
Ranikhet, 

On active service. 
On active service. 
Cawnpore. 

Chakrata. 

1 
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Methodist Church. 

BENGAL. 


Xhorno, Xho Hov* Percy E. 
Poad, Xho Bcv. Prank E* . . 
Cope, Xhe Pov. Harold K, J, 

Xiinton, Kev, 1/ 

GrimUis, Kev. K. P. 

Kay, Kev. G. H., h.p. 

Kerr, Ptcv. P, X., n.cj\ . . 
Profit, X'he Pcv. George L. 
Cochran, Pov. X*I), 

Jcnkln, Pev. H. J., B.A. . . 
Hopper, Pcv. P. W., B.A. . . 


Karachi. 

Lahore. 

Mhow. 

Jhangi. 

Lucknow. 

.Tubhulpore. 

Pawalplndl, 

Quetta. 

Calcutta, 

Delhi (Supdts, ^tcthodlst Chaplain in India). 
Meerut. 


MADRAS. 


Minus, Pcv. John Madras. 

Gallagher, Pcv. E.IY., B.A,,n.n Secunderabad. 

Hopkins, Xho Pev. L. J Bangalore. 

BOMBAY. 

Sheriir, Pev. X. H Bombay. 

Davey, Pev, C.J Klrkee. 


THE SOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Xhe Catholic community U composed of the 
following elomontfl: — 

(1) The ** Syrian '* Christians of the Malabar 
Coast; traditionally said to have been 
ronverted by the Apostle St, Thomas. 
Thev were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1699, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite ‘Vicar-ApostoUcs. They 
arc at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three sufiragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European Immigrants at all times, In- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism In recent mission centres, 

(6) Pecent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 3 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh miBsIonaries wore sent out by 
the Congregation d6 propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19 bh century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of Jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the Padroado " or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing double 
luplsdiotion'*). At the same time the wholp 


country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows ; — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs:— 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British terri- 
tory) with suffragan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylftpore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches : — 

The archbishopric of Emakulam, With suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

I The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suSia* 

I gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

I Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 

I Fide 

I The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 

I bishoprics of Allahabad, Ajmer and Lucknow 

I and the Prefectures Apostolic of Indore and 
Jhansl. 

The archbishopric of Bombay; with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut. 
‘Trichlnopoly, Tutlcorin, Madura and 
Missions of Karachi and Ahmedabad. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dlnajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. ^ 
The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics ofHelloro, Hyderabad, Vlraga- 
patam, Nagpur, Bezwada, Cuttack ana 
Guntur, the Prefecture Apostolic of Jubbnl- 
pore, and the fllission of Bellary. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 

I Coimbatore, Kumbakonami Salem » Malacca 
(ind Bangalore, 
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SChe archbishopric of Delhi and Simla, with 
guff ra pan bishoprics of Lahore and Mul- 
tan, the Prefecture Apostolic of Kaslimir, 

IThe archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar, Trivandrum 
r and Vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
eufifragan bishoprics at Kandy; Qalle, Jaffna, 
Trincomalce and Chilaw. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and tliree Prefec- 
tures Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
,rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, 
etc,, numbering about 2,800, and 
over 11,000 nuns. The first work of the 
clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education; which 
Is not confiUied to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus; Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutiiona are St.Xavier*B 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St, Joseph’s College; 
Triohlnopoly, St, Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary isohools. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 

THE CHURCH 

* The Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Bev. Dr. Bryce landed 
In Calcutta, and organised a congregation of his 
Scottish fellow countrymen. The centenary of 
the churches in the three Presidency towns was 
celebrated; Calcutta, 1D14 ; Bombay, 1919 ; 
Madras, 1921. There are 15 chaplains on the 
staff. Some of these arc attached to the Scottish 
battalions in India, while the others minister to 
the civil population of the towns where they are 
stationed and to those living in the smaller 
outstations in their respective areas. In addi- 
tion to the regular establishment, there are a 
number of ministers throughout India who are 
maintained by the various communities to whom 
they minister and by the Additional Clergy 
Societies in India ; Missionaries of the Church 
also maintain regular services in English in 
many centres. There are three Presidency 
Senior Chaplains in charge of this branch of the 
Church work in Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
respectively. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
of instruction, and whore religious teaching was 
given daily. Similar educational missions were 
soon afterwards started In Bombay and Madras. 
In the Punjab Evangelistic work is being carried 
on from eight centres ,and the baptised Cliristian 
community now numbers over 30,000. Work 
commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is now carried 


convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education in 
1936 exceeded half a million. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Cliota-Kagpur, Krishnagar, Gujerat, the 
Ahmednagar district and the Telugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Full particulars on all 
points will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted.)- The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and money; which 
if foithcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the JPailh and of the Holy Childhood 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Bev. Archbishop 
Kierkels, appointed In 1931. 

OF SCOTLAND. 

on fcliroughout the whole Eastern Himalayan 
district, and there Is a Cliristian community 
there of over 16,000. In the eight mission 
district of Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, 
Madras, Santalia, Bajputana, Nagpur, Western 
India, and the Punjab there were at the end of 
1938 over 70,000 baptised Indian Christians. 
In connection with these missions the 
Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done much 
for education in India. The Church in Bombay 
has six representatives on the Governing body 
of the Anglo-Scottish Education Society, and 
exercises pastoral supervision over the Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at Kallmpong, though 
not directly part of the work of the Church of 
Scotland, were initiated by and are being locally 
managed by missionaries of that Church. The 
homes exist for the benefit of the domiciled Euro- 
pean Community, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now over twenty cottages, and about 
700 children in residence. The Churdi has many 
schools in all parts of its field, and it has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through five 
Christian Colleges, The Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, Is well-known. The Madras Christian 
College, which has been rebuilt on a magnificent 
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Fite At Tambarara and which has recently been 
the meeting place of the world Missionary Con-- 
fercDcc, Is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Mls-Ionary Societies. Other 
Colleges arc \^’ilson College, Bombay, Hislop 
College, ^'agpar, and Hurray College, Slalkot. 
The Clmrch also carries on important medical 
work. There arc nineteen ^Bssion Hospitals at 


different centres, among which are four ex- 
cellently equipped and staffedWomen’s Hospitals 
in Hadras, Hagpur, Ajmer and Poona. Further 
information may be found in “ Keports of tlio 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,*' Blackwood 
& Sons; ‘*The Church of Scotland, Year 
IBook** and ** The Handbook of the Church 
1 of Scotland in India and Ceylon, ** 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES 


THE BJLPTIST HI5SI0^'AnY SOCIETY OF GeEAT | 
Beit AIK. — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wra. Carey, operates mainly In 
Bengal, Bihar, Oriesa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon, The Baptlpt Zenana 
Hi^b^Iouand the Bible Translation Society have 
bten imltcd with this Society, The staff of 
the united MHIon in India and Ceylon numbers 
ICO iTils^Ionarlcs and 1,007 Indian and 
Slnghalc''o workers. Connected with the Society 
are 491} Indian and Singhalese Churches, 313 
Primary Day Schools, ffS Hlddlo and High 
Schools, and* 3 Theological Training College. 
The Cniirch niembcr?hip at the close of 1942 
f lend at 20, CTO nnd the Clirl«tian community 
at T7,S31. Amongst the non*caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
tbe«c peoples arc self-supporting. 

Sj»^cial work amongst students Is carried on 
in C'llcnlta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
there are hostels for the prosecution of 
thi- form of work. 

BnrctTiOKAL Woek. — P angea from Primary 
,^^bool to Colleges. Seramporo College with 
Hnyal Chatter granted by His Danish 
Hajcjty In 1827, and confirmed by the British 
(lo^crnment In the Treaty of Purchase of the 
pfttl*'inent of Scrampore In 1845, was placed 
P lb5fi by the College Council at the 
di po=al of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to b'foine a part of Its Mla«^ionary cdu- 
'-ntionnl operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It wa«? atffUated in 1857 to the newly- 
foru'^ 1 Cticulta University; reorganised 
In 19J0 on the Hnra of Its original foundn- 
tpTi wjih the appointment of a qualified Theo* 

I Staff on an Int^r*denomlnatlonal basis 
r granting of Theological Degrees to 

‘h; ' I Ftudrnts of all Churches, 

In Art* and Science the College prepares 
for th'^ Calcutta Kiaininatlons. 

Th'-rc a vernacular Institute also at 
t' it* --“k for thf- training of Indian prcachcre 
i I. lilt f-'hoo’s in several centres. 

Tt are 10 purely Pngll&h Baptkt 
r* ’ r' 1 ' connected with the Society, but 
]. i h ?tr\jc^8 arc carri^’d on In many of the 
Jt^‘d!ral work connected with the 
Jr 1* earned on In 7 ITo^pItaD. Two large* 
I’rlMlL? Pre®*#'* for both KngH^h and Vemn- 
f'li! work are conducts J at Calcutta and 
Cnttaek, Th* S'cntar>* of the Allislon D the 
T>v. D. S-ott Wfib, 44, Lower Clrcnbr 
Hr*. I, Calcutta, 

The Head quarter? cf the HDMon are at 
19, rumWal Street, HoU/cm, I^ondon. The 
total exp*tJdUure of the Society for 1012 
to £210,513 of which £UI,430 was 
cxj^nledin India and Ce)Ioa. 


The CANADIAN Baptist mission.— W as com- 
menced In 1873, and Is located In the Telugu and 
Oriya Country to tho north of Madras, in tho 
KIstna, Godavari, Viragapatam nnd Ganjam 
Districts* There are 20 stations and 535 out- 
stations with a staff of 70 misBionarlea including 
G qualified physicians, and 1,250 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,050 villages. Orga- 
nisedChurcbosnumbor 138, communicants 34,000 
and adherents 40,000 for the past year. 32 
Churches are entirely solf-Bupportlng. In the 
KducationaJ department are 416 village day 
schools, with 19,000 children, 12 boflrdlngBchool 8 , 
2 High schools, 2 Korranl Training schools, a 
B ible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing In all for 5,850 pupils. 
There are 0 Hospitals, two leper-asylums 
and an Orphanage, Village BvnngcUsatlon Is 
tho central feature of the Mission, and stresB 
Is laid upon the work amongst women nnd 
children. Indian Secretary : The Kev. O. B. 
Daniel, ph.D,, Chicacole, Vlrag. Dt. 

The Ameeioan Baptist Assasi ^fissioN.-— 
Was opened in 1830, and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 30 missionaries. There aro 
about 850 native workers, 1,200 organbed 
churches, about 89,000 baptized members, 
400 schools of all grades including 2 High, 
1 Normal Training, 2 Bible and 9 station schools. 
Tiierc are 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries which 
treated about 4,405 In-patlcnts and about 
10,200 out-patients during the year. Mission 
work is carried in 10 languages, 
j Treasurer and Cor, Sec,-21iBB Marlon Burnham, 
Gauhati, 

AiiEEioAN Baptist, Benoal-Oeissa Mission 
AND Industeial Centebs— Commenced In 1830. 
Area of occupation : Mldnaporo district of 
Bengal, Balasoro district of Orissa and 
Jamshedpur Towm of Bihar. Work chiefly for 
Oriya and Santal peoples. Address: Kharagpur. 

Bdwin C. Brush, Secretary, Kharagpur. 

THE ArSTEALIAN BAPTIST FOEEIQN MIS- 
SION. — (Incorporated) Bmbracing tho Bocletics 
representing the Baptist Churches of the 8f»tc9 
of tho Australian Commonwealth. Tho field 
of opcrntlona la In East Bengal. Tho slau 
numbers 15 Australian workers. Tlicre are 
4.299 communicants nnd a Christian community 
of 7.529. 

Seerdaru, TxeJd Council : Tho Bev. W. 0. 
Crofts, Mission House, Blrlslrl* P. 0. Hntehib- 
ganj, DL«t. MjTncnBingh, B. Bengal. 

THE Stbiot Baptist Mission.— H as 20 
European MlP^Ionarics, nnd 227 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chlngleput, Salem, lUmnad nnd 
Tinnovclly Districts. Communicants numi»e* 
l,7sl; organised churches 02; Day and Sunda) 
schools 92, with 3,887 pupils* 

Treofurer and Secretary : llcv. D, A, 

Kill auk, Hadras. 
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PBESBYTEBIAN SOCIETIES 


THE IBISH PHEBByTEBUK CHTJROH JIlBBIONl— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 20 Missionaries, of whom 8 are clerical, 14 
EducationnUstfi, 6 arc Doctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 500, of whom 10 are 
Tastors, 108 Bvangellsts, 2 Colporteurs, 40 Bible* 
women, and 331 are Teachers. There are 23 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
3,665, and a Christian Community of 9,967. In 
Medical work there are 6 Hospitals including 
one at Dohad and several Dispensaries, with 
4,199 In-patients, 25,363 new cases, and a total 
attendance of 108,861. The Mission conducts 
3 High Schools, 1 Anglo-Vernacular School, 
1 Preparatory School at Parantlj and 100 
Vernacular schools affording tuition for 8,000 
pupils; also 1 creche, 4 Orphanages, an Indus- 
trial School at Dorsad, a Teachers' Training 
College for Women at Borsad co-operates in a 
Halted Divinity College at Baroda, and has h 
Mission Press at Surat. The Mission has made 
a speciality of Parm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 Missionaries 
la a branch of the activities of the above, working 
In the Paneb Mahals and Kewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 

Secretanj : J. C. ^yatson, B.Ag., Anand, 
Kaira. Dlst. 

The United Pbebbyteiuan Church of 
North America. — The Sialkot Mission of this 
Churcli was estabUshed at Sialkot In the Punjab , 
in 1856. It is now carrying on work in eight 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
North-West Frontier Province. Its missionaries 
number 81. Its educational work comprises 
one Theological Seminary, one College, four 
High Schools, one Industrial school, 8 Middle 
schools and lU Primary sclioola. The enrol- 
ment in all schools in 1044 was 15,307, Medical 
work is carried on through five Hospitals and 
7 Dispensaries. The Communicant membership 
of the Church which has been established is 45,178 
and the total Christian community 105,044, 

General Secretary : W. H, Merriam, m.a., 

. American Mission, Gujaranwala. 

THE Ameiuoan Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in tlirec main sections, known as the Punjab 
(1834), North India (1836) and Western India 
(1870) Missions. According to statistics for 
the year ending March 31,1943, the American 
staff, including women and special-term Sllssion- 
aries numbers 214, and the Indian staff about 
087. There are two and thirty main stations 
and 197 out-stations. Organised churches 
number 125 of which 38 are entirely self- 
supporting. There are 22,797 communicants 
and a total baptized community of about 
70,000. 

Educational work as follows: — Two men's 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thobum 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women, — students 
about 2,700 ; one ■ ’ ; * r * ... 

10 and an interest ' . ■' P ' ■ : 

twoTralning School ; ' 

High Schools; two Industrial Schools; three' 
Agricultural Demonstration Farms; four i 
Tcachors* Training Departments ; The Mlraj I 
Medical School and an interest in the Ludhiana I 


Medical College for Women; 107 Elementary 
Schools; 139 Schools of all grades,— pupils 
about 13,000. 

Medical Work:— Eight Hospitals; twenty- 
one Dispensaries and four Specialty Hospitals. 

Evangelistic Work:— 258 Sunday Sohoola, 
with an average attendance of 6,414 pupils. 
Contributions for church and evangelistic work, 
on the part of theindian church, have dectcaaed 
slightly, .and amount to about Ks. 45,000. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the 
late Sir William Jv Waniess and under the 
care of B. E. H. Goheen, is well-known 
throughout the whole of South-W est 
India, and the Forman Christian College of 
Lahore, under the principalship of the Hev. 
C. H. Rice, Rh.D., BL.D., is equally well- 
known and valued in the Pimjab. The Ewing 
Christian CoUege, B. B. Malvea.Ph. D. (Principal) 
and Allahabad Agricultural Institute (Dr. S. 
Higginbottom, Principal) have grown rapidly in 
numbers and influence. 

Secretary oj Council oj A. P. Jlfwiioni in 
Zfidto.— The Rev. J. B, Weir, Ph.D., D.D., 
"Lowriston," Debra Dun, U.P. 

Secretary, North India Mission . — The Rev. 
W. L. Allison^ A. P. Mission, I^Iainpuri, U, P, 

Secretary, Punjab Mission , — The Rev. 

B. T. Schuyler, 3, EmpresB Road, Lahore, Pb. 

Secretary, JVestem * India Mission : — 
The Rev. D. B. Updegratt, D.D., A* P. 
Mission, Nipani, Belgaum Dist. 

The New Zealand Prebbytebun Mibbion-;- 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. It also works in Kliarar and Saha- 
ra npur. 

Secretary: Miss V. J. Sutherland, Kharar,, 
Dist. Amballa. 

The United Church of Canada Mibbion.— 
Commenced In 1877, has 13 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Ratlaih, Dhar, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswaia States. The Mission 
: staff numbers 73, Indian workers 200. This 
i Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
Cliurch-Council and also the Ratlam Church 
Council of the United Church of Northern India, 
which reports for this part of its territory, 
f Organised churches 50 ; Unorganised churches 
8 ; Communicants 4,303 ; Baptised non-com- 
municants 21,599 ; Unbaptised adherents 4,026; 
Total Christian Community 29,928. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Sliddle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 
for girls, an Arts CoUege for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Semin ary. Women's industrial work is carried 
on in Mhow and Ratlam, and Vocational Train- 
ing for boys is a feature of the Rasalpura Voca- 
tional High School, where training is provided in 
printing, tailoring, carpentry and welding. 

The medical work Is large. There arc throe 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women's Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
fit at ions. 
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What is now tho Union Christian High Sdiool 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to its present site In TallakuLom on the north 
side of the Valgai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1(^34 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American College became organically 
independent under Its own Govcniing Council. 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as an 
Hononrs College. 

The present College site comprises about forty 
'‘acres. On the College grounds are located the 
Main' College Hall, the Ellen S, James’ Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hal), tho Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Momorial Library, Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel, Hostel Dining Halls, 
Women's Day Building, Principal's residence, 
three Wardens Lodges, four additional bunga- 
lows, and athletic fields. 

Amutiioan MADtTRA MISSION, ^ SecTeiaT)j , — 
L. L. Lorbeer, Pasumalai. Medical Officer — 
Willis. E. Pierce Memorial Hospital, East Gate, i 
Madura, Dr. E. W. Wilder. Manager — 
Orlinda Childs* Pierce High School for Girls, 
Miss K. Wilcox. Mamger — Capron Hall 
Training School for Girls, Miss D. Abraham, 
B.A., L.T. Jlana^er—High, Training and Trade 
Schools, Pasumalai, L. L. Lorbeer. Manager^ 
L. P. N. I. Madura, Miss G. E. Chandler, 
Medical Officetj A. M. Hospital for Women and 
Children, East Gate, Madura, Dr, H. S. Thomas, 
Principal^ Union Theological Seminary, Pasu- 
malai, Eev. G. P. James. Principal^ American 
College, Madura. A. Kanjitham. 

The Soandinavun Aliianoe Mission of 
Horth America. — The mission staff in Khandesh 
is reproBented by 28 mlBsionaTieB and 80 Indian 
workers. There are 809 Church members and 
1,C35 pupils In Sunday Schools. 37 Elementary 
Schools provide for 1,183 pupils. 

Secretary, — ^MIss Olga E, Horeen, Yaval, East 
Khandesh. 

Thu Swedish Alliance Mission. — Working 
among BhUs, Hindus and Mahommodans in 
West Khandesh, has 20 missionaries and 83 


Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,457 of whom 744 are 
communicants. There are 10 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 4 School Homes, The 
pupils in all schools number 623. 

Secretary: Miss E, V. Anderson, Shirpur 
West Khandesh. 

The LojfiDON Mibsionary Sooiety,— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 8 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
I Travancore State. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

Union Institutions. — With which the Lon- 
don Missionary Society Is Connected, and is 
a contributing Body. Humber of Institutions 
13; Schools, 6; Scholars, 2,084; Colleges, 8; 
Students, 1,284. 

The main centres of the Mission in H. India arc 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad District, Bengal; 
L.M.S. work in the United Provinces has been 
closed but a Union Mission of the W. M. 8., 
C. M, S. and L, M, S. has been opened In Benares 
City, of which the Rev. J. S. Moon of the W. M. B. 
is Superintendent, Thifl Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and students. 
Special efforts are made amongst the 
Hama Sudrfts. The S. India district and 
Travancore are divided into Kanarese, 
Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam fields with 22 
stations and 1,095 out-stations. At Hagercoll 
(Travancore) is the Scott Chilatian College and 
High School with 974 students, a Church and 
congregation said to be the largest in India 
and a Printing Press, the centre of the 8. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

India — Secretary and Treasurer — Rev, L. J. 
Thomas, 18, Lavello Road, Bangolore. 

Bengal Secretary : — ^MiBB Olive StcUwell, 3, 
Aslmtosh Mukerji Road, P.O. Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

Benares Superintendent, — Rev. J. 8, Moon, 
Ramkatora, Benares Cantonment, U.P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Aliianoe. — 
Dates from tho year 1892 under the name of tho 
Intomatlonal Missionary Alliance, but a number 
of its missionaries wore at work in tho province 
of Bcrar much earlier. Work Is carried on in 
tho provinces of Bcrar, Khandesh and Gujarat. 
There Is a staff of 44 missionaries and 137 Indian 
workers. The number of mission stations is 
10, with additional out-stations. There is a 
Christian community of 3,294 adults. There 
are 4 boarding schools, two for boys and two 
for girls, 3 training schools for Indian workers 
There arc 20 organised congregations, including 
oho English at Bhusawal. 

Exeeuiite Secretary. — ^Tho Rev. K, D, Gorrison, 
Akola, Brrar, C.P. 

The Church or the Brethren (American) 
reopened work In 1894, and opera tpe in Broach, 


Surat and Thana Districts, also In Barodfl and 
Rajpipla States. Its staff number 37 foreign 
workers, Including missionaries' wives, and 216 
Indian workers. Tho baptized (immersed) 
memboTshlp stands at 7,600. Ed ucatlon Is carried 
on In 2 Boys' Boarding Schools, 2 Qlrla' 
Boarding Schools, and in S Co-educational 
Boardings with separate hostel quarters. 
Females under instruction number 877, 
males 3,107, total 4,084. There are lOG 
Sunday Schools wdth a total enrolment of 5,244 
(teachers included). There were 68,049 calls 
at MiBsion dispensaries In 1944. The 
foreign medical staff consists of 4 doctors 
and three nurses. Industrial work is carried on 
in 5 of tho Boarding Schools. A vocational 
school, including teachers' training, village 
trades and agriculture for boys apd a school of 
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(Nizam's Doms.)i Tirupattur Taluk (N* Atcofc) 
and Kottayam in Travancoro and Dasarpuram. 
Direct evangelistic work from 60 centres in 10 
language areas ; Interdenominational ; 35 Higher 
Elementary, Primary and night Schools, with 
2 Hostels for boj's and 1 for girls, 1 High School, 

1 Printing Press, 7 dispensaries, 1 Hospital, and 
one Child AVelfare Centre. Annual expenditure 
Re. 74,153 including Bclf-supporting institutions 
The Ncttional MUsionanj Intelligencer (a monthlj^ 
Journal in English sold at Re. 1 per j^ar, post 
free), Dccpilcai (a montlily journal in Tamil at 8 
annas per year. Post free). 

Addtet$: — N, JI. S. House, Boyapettah, 
Madras, 

Prctidcnii — The Rt. Rev. S. K. Mondol. 

General Secretary : — S, J Duraisamy, Madras. 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission. — 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1S9S, and now employ a staff of 
653 workers, European and Indian, including 
132 ordained and licensed ministers. Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for English-speaking i 
peoples in the large cities. For administrative ] 
purposes, there are five branch organisations 
located as follows : — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Western 
India. (Pastor P. E. Spiess, Superin- 
tendent.) Office Address : Salisbury Park, 
Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — B u r m a. 
(Pastor E, M. Meleen, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: 68, V Wisara Road, 
Rangoon, Burma. Office Address during Ja- 
panese occupation : Salisbury Park, Poona. 

Soventb-day Adventist Mission — North east 
India. (Pastor H. G. Woodward, Superinten- 
dent.) Office Address: “ Bara gain **, Ranchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — North-west 
India. (Pastor O. O. Mattison, Superin- 
tendent.) Office Address : 23, Curzon 

Road, New Dellu. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 9, Cunningham Road, Bangalore, 

The general headquarters for India, Burma and 
Ceylon Is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. 
A. L. Ham, President: A. P. Tarr, Sec- 
retarj' and Treasurer. (Office Address : Post Box 
16, Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted to the printing of 
health, temperance, evangelical and associated 
literature. (Address: Oriental Watchman 
Publishing House, Post Box 36, Poona). 

A large number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools arc conducted in 
dlfforcnt parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being a\'ailable. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
Institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 

Five physicians, and a number of qualified 
nurses are employed, regular medical work being 
conducted at thirty-two stations. 
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The baptized membersbip (adult) is 8,013 
organized into 172 churches ; and in addition a 
substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction, 444 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled memhership 
of about 13,921. 

The Bombay address is No. 16, Club Back 
Road, Byculla, 

The American Mennonite Mission. — 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces 
ifc Bihar, Mission staff numbers 30, Indian 
workers 140, Church members 1,446, (children 
(imbaptized) 930, Industrial Training institutions 
1, Academy including High School, Normal 
School and Bible School — Anglo-Hindi Middle 
Schools 2, Elementary Schools 12, Hostels 3, 
Women’s Home, 1, Hospital 2, Dispensaries 8, 
Leper Home 1, Horae for untainted cliildren of 
Lepers 2, Farm Village projects, 2 . 

Secretary: — Rev. A. C. Brunk, P. 0. Shanti- 
pur, Via Dhamtari, C.P. 

The rebeh and Centhal India Hill 
Mission. — Established 1890 in the C.P. and 
Be^a^^ lias a mission staff of 6 workers ; Indian 
workers 14 ; Churches 6 ; Communicants 500; 
Christian Community 1040; 1 Elementary 

School., 

Chairvxan-Secretary : — Rev. A, R. Fromman, 
EUlchpur, Berar, C.P. 

The Ceyeon and India General mission. — 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Annntapur 
Districts, also in the Dnited Provinces. 
Mission staff 34 ; Indian workers 04 ; Churches 
44; Communicants 1,284 ; Christian community 
3,243 ; Orphanages 4 ; Schools 4 ; Pupils 376. 

Beadquarters . — “ Mizpah," Richards Town, 
Bangalore. 

The Boys* Christian Home Mission. — The 
Boys' Christian Home Mission, better known as 
the B. C. H. Mission, was founded by Albert 
Norton in 1899, when a severe famine swept the 
land. The Headquarters of the Mission is 
Dhond, Poona District. 

The main function of the Mission is the care 
of orphans and at present it is looking after 150 
orphans or needy children. 

It also runs a day school which has an atten- 
dance of nearly 280 children. A little 
agricultural work is also being carried on. The 
Mission has a work centre at Orai, U.P., where 
a school for girls is conducted, with an attendance 
of about 100. 

! There are 6 missionaries in the Mission at 
present and nearly 60 Indian workers. Tlie 
Mission is evangelical and does evangelistic work 
in many villages around the main stations. Its 
object is to help the Indian people in anv wav 
it can, especially poor Indian Cliristians. " 

Director. — Rev, John E. Norton. 

Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. — 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 6 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 0 in United Provinces; 
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A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exist- 
ence in the Multan District, ^vhere a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 
Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of \vhich is In the Punjab and the other 
in the United Provinces ; and also in one 
dispensary. The Hospital in the'XJ.P, has been 
loaned to the Slilltary for the duration of the 
war. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Agricultural Colonies Soldiers, and 
Hostel, Delhi. Our Hostel at Delhi is for H. 
M. PoTces only. 

Village centres at which the S. A. 

Works 2,411 

Officers and Employees . . . . 610 

Social Institutions 13 

Territorial Headquarters : — 35, Queen's Boad, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander: — Lt.-Colonel W, E, 
Carter, in-charge. 

Western India Territory. — The Western 
India Territory comprises Sind, Bajputana, 
Central India, Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency, 
Goa, Marathas, Mauritius^ 

Territorial Headquarters: — ^The Salvation Army, 
Morland Boad, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander : — Lieut. -Commissioner 
A. Moffat. 

Corps, 31G ; Outposts 524 ; Societies 463 ; 
Social Institutions 18 •, 209 Day Schools and 4 
Boarding Schools. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations 
there are estabUshed 2 large General Hospitals — 
“Emery Memorial," Anand; “Evangeline 
Booth’*, Ahmednagar ; several Dispensaries; 
209 Day Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools ; Indus- 
trial and Bescuo Home for Women ; Beleased 
Prisoners’ Hom'c ; the management of the 
King George V Memorial Infirmary, and 
Lady Dhunbai Homo for the Destitute ; Weav- 
ing Schools, Eactory for the making of Weaving 
nod Warping IMachines; and a Land Colony. 
Two Bod Shield Hostels and three Canteens for 
Servicemen. 

Madras and Telugu Territory Embraces 
IMadrns City, the Central and Northern Districts 
of the Presidency, as also Hyderabad and 
the Central Provinces; due to the lack of 
personnel it has not been possible to make 
all the advances desired or respond to the 
many requests that continue to reach the 
Headquarters, 

In addition to evangelical, educational and 
village uplift work carried on in just on 400 
villages, we have two Central Boarding Schools ; 
2 Training Institutes for Men and Women 
selected for Officership ; a Criminal Tribes 
Settlement vdth 2,500 men, women and children 
many ot the adults work in tlic Tobacco Factory , 
Chlrala, while others work the land ; a Leper 
Colony ; a General Hospital for Women and 
Children, though men are also treated; a 
Social Services Department, where waste paper 
sorting, etc., is carried on with two oiit-country 
depots : a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras. 
Much has also been done with Bed Shield 
activities in connection with welfare of the 
Troops. In Madras, we have a Bed Shield 


Besidcntlal Hostel, also a modem Canteen Sylvester 


The Lady Hope Bed Shield Canteen near the 
Egmore Bailway Statjon ; also two Mobile 
Canteens for Troops and Emergency Services. 

Territorial Headquarters :^ThQ Salvation 
Army, 2, Bitherdon Boad, TP. O. Box 463, Vepery, 
Madras. 

Territorial Commander : — Lt.- Colonel Edward 
Walker. 

Chief Secretary : — Brigadier Victor Thompson . 
Southern India Territory. — The Terri- 
torial Headquarters is Trivandrum, Travancoro 
State. 

The work of The Army had its beginning 
among the Tamil-speaking people of the southern 
part of the State nearly fifty years ago. The 
work developed and extended northward through 
the whole State of Travancoro into Cochin, 
and during the past twenty-five years eastward 
into the British administered districts of the 
southern part of the Madras Presidency. 

Mote than 494 corps and over 1,218 officers 
labour amongst the village populations. The 
Army has a membership in South India of 
some 81,415. Hundreds of Salvation Army 
Halls have been erected In which gather Sunday 
after Sunday congregations of Christian men 
and women, converts from among those who 
have been the most depressed people in the 
country, now of the third, second and first 
generations. 

This territory Is divided for administrative 
purposes into seventeen divisions and Districts 
seven among the Tamil-speaking people and ten 
amongst those who speak Malay alam. 

Medical Work, also the work of our Leper 
Hospitals take care of a vast amount of human 
suffering. The Catherine Booth Hospital at 
Nagercoil, which has grown out of a very small 
beginning, is now a fully equipped, modern 
institution of many dopartments, dealing with 
all manner of medical and* surgical cases. The 
Hospital is equipped with X-Bay, radium, iron 
lung and splendid nursing facilities. Branches 
from this Institution carry the service of the 
Hospital to some of the most remote regions, 
dealing, among other things, with malaria which 
has ravaged and undermined the health of a 
whole population "In certain areas in South 
Travancore. 

181,645 patients were treated during the 
past year In the Catherine Booth Hospital and 
its several Branches and 1,136 major operations 
and 2,005 minor operations were performed. 
Two Leper colonics are run one on behalf of the 
Cochin Government and the other the Evangeline 
Booth Leper Hospital in North Travancore, 
have combined 495 patients. These two institu- 
tions carry on the work tanlUng with the highest 
traditions of Christian service. 

Workers in the Territory consist of 1,218 
Officers, 390 employees. There are 467 Officered 
Corps and 128 Societies, 139 primarv day schools. 
3 Boarding Schools, 2 Middle Schools, 1 High 
School, 4 Night Schools, 2 Training Garrisons, 
1 Women’s Industry and 2 Men's Industries. 

Territorial Headquarters: — S. A. Kowdyar, 
Trivandrum, Travancore State. 

Territorial Commander : — Commissioner Chas. 
F. A. Mackenzie. 

Chief SccTCiary Licut.-Colonel Charles 
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of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.*' As a result of the i 
recommendations of the Bacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter' 
XXXIII (sections 443-483) the new Chapter 
XXXm (sections 443-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted. This 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
under the Code, Since 1830 no distinction of 
race has been recognised in the civil courts 
throughout India. 

The Federal Court. 

A Federal Court is, according to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Keport, a necessary 
dement of any Federal Constitution. It is at 
cncothe guardian and interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the 
Federal Units. The Government of India Act 
1935 accordingly provides (sections 200-218) that 
there shall be a Federal Court consisting of a 
Chief Justice of India and such number of other 
judges as His Hajesty may deem necessary ; 
.but the number of puisne judges shall not exceed 
six, unless and until an address is submitted by 
the Federal Legislature for an increase. Every 
judge of the Federal Court is to be appointed 
by His Majesty by' warrant under tiie Boyal 
Sign Manual. He shall hold office until he; 
attains the age of 65 years, but is liable to be 
removed from office on the ground of misbeha- 
viour or of bodily or mental infirmity, provided 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on a reference reports that the judge ought on 
any such ground to be removed. The Federal 
Court shall be a Court of Becord, and shall sit 
at Delhi or such other place or places as the 
Chief Justice may with the approval of 
the Governor-General from time to time 
appoint. 

The Federal Court has exclusive original 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or 
more of thefoUowing parties, that is to say, the 
Federation, any of the Provinces, or any of the 
Federated States, If and in so far as the dispute 
involves any question (of law or of fact) on 
which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends. Certain restrictions are placed upon 
the Court's jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
state is a party. In the exercise of its original 
jurisdiction the Court can pronounce only a I 
declaratory judgment. The Court is invested 
with appellate jurisdiction over any Judgment 
decree* or final order of a High Court in British 
India, if the High Court certifies that the case 
involves a substantial question of law as to the 
Interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
or any Order in Council made thereunder, No 
direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 
In Council either with or without special leave. 
The Federal Legislature is empowered to enlarge 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
so as to extend to certain civil cases involving 
largo stakes. An appeal also lies to the Federal 
Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
on the ground that a question of law has been; 


wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
under, or the extent of the executive or 
legislative authority vested in the Federation by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
or arising under Agreement made under Part VI 
of the Act in relation to the administration in 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislature, 

An appeal may be brought to His Majesty in 
Council from a decision of the Federal Court in 
its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
concerns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
of the executive or legislative authority vested 
in the Federation by virtu'^ of an Instrument of 
Accession, or under an agreement made under 
Part VI of the Act. An appeal may also be 
brought to the Privy Council wherS special leave 
is granted either by the Federal Court, or the 
Privy Council. All authorities, civil and judicial, 
throughout the Federation ^are enjoined to act 
in aid of the Federal Court. All proceedings in 
the Federal Court shall be in the English 
language, and judgment must be pronounced in 
open coxirt in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority of the judges. * 

The Federal Court was established and com- 
menced to function from 1st October 1937. The 
Court in the first instance consists of a 
Chief Justice and two puisne judges. The Chief 
Justice receives a salary of Bs. 7,000, and each 
of the puisne judges Bs, 6,500 per month. 

Sir Mamuce Gwyer, B.C., was appointed to 
be the first Cliief Justice of India, and Sir 
Shah Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr. M. B. Jayakar 
to be judges of the Federal Court, 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C., retired on 25-4-43. 
Sir Srinivasa Vardachariar acted as Chief Justice 
from 25-4-43 to 7-6-43 when Sir Patrick Spens, 
the present Chief Justice 'was appointed. 
His other two colleagues are Justices 
Zofxulla Khan and Harilal Kama who succeeded 
Sir Srinivasa Varadachariar in June 1946. 

The functions of the Federal Court are not to . 
be affected in any way by the assumption of 
emergency powers by the Governor-General 
under section 45 of the Act in case of failure of 
the Constitutional machinery. 

High Courts. 

High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. Mpre 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Kangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
until they attain the age of 60 years ; generally 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer- 
tain Judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
In India. Tills fixed proportion of Barrister and 
Civilian judges has no'w been abolished by 
Government of India Act, 1935. Trial by jury 
is the rule In original criminal cases before the 
High Courts, but juries are never employed 
,T olvIUuitsin India. 
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A High Comt ha*) i^inco January It* 30 been 
rstabllshod at Kagpur ; there ha‘< aUo been 
constituted a Chic! Court for the I’rovlncc of 
Sind. Xho principal legal tribunal in the 
KAV.IM’. is hnoivn as the Court of the Judicial 
Commlasloner. 

Tho High Courts arc the Courts of ajij>c \\ 
from the superior courts in tho dlstriclP, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their dcclfilons arc final 
except in cases In which an nj)j)cai lies to lliy> 
Majcbty In Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Connnittco of the Trivy Council In Kn gland. 
The High Courts cxerclKC fiuj)crvifiion over all 
tho subordinate courts, Heturns arc regular- 
ly cent to tliem at short Intervals and the Jllgli 
Courts arc able, by ciaTnlnlng tiio returns, b> 
eending for proceedings, and by calling fori 
eiplanations, as well as from the eases that I 
come before them in appeal, to keep thcmaclvcBl 
to some extent acquainted with the manner] 
In which tho courts generally arc discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis* 
rates. Every province, 001*5100 the I’rc*'!- 
^.icy towns, is divided into sessions division*? 

«*Rtlng of one or more districts, and every 

‘ons division has a court of session and a 
sessions Judge, with assistants If need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of tho English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death arc subject to conDrma- 
Won by the highest court of criminal appeal In 
the province. Magistrates' courts are of three 
classes yrlth descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised In tho towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
' deal with magisterial eases and benches of 
Justices of tho Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of tho less important eases. 

Trials before courts of session arc either 
with assessors or Juries, Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevails If 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
But there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as tho Judicial Committee of the Privy Couffeil 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction ns a 
Comt of Criminal Appeal, there is no adequate 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even canital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by tliel 
Govcrnor-General-in-Council and tho Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of tho Grown, 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions Judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides In 
its principal civil court of original Jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of tho Indian 


Civil Service arc mainly fflectcd though fom'* 
ai)poiritmrnts arc rnade^ from the Provincial 
Service, Next come tlie Subordlnaio Judges 
and Munpifff*, the extent of whojic original 
jurlpdlctlon varies In different parti of India, 
Tim civil courts, below tlie grade of District 
Judge, arc almost Inv.ariably prc-Idcd over by 
fudlans. Xiierc arc fa addition a number of 
Courts of Small Cau“oa, with Juri*dictIon to try 
money aults up to Ha. GOO, In the Predd^^ncy 
fownp, wberp the Chartered High C/mtU have 
original Jurl-dinlon, Small Cain^* Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to lU. 2,000. At In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Court*! ef 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have Juri»!dlcllcn 
in the Presidency town*!. In th*' mofu»dl 
i<irniiar powers were conferred on the Dhtrfit 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1000. 

Coroner? arc appointed only for the PrcJl- 
dcncy Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Klic- 
wherc their duties arc discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police offlce‘j 
unaided by jurors, 

LcUnl PrncUUoncrs. 

I-fCgal pracUtioncr^j In India arc divided Int# 
Barrister.— at-Law\ Advocate^ of the Federa' 
and tho High Courts; Vakils and Altorneya 
(Solicitors) of Hlgii Courts and Plcadm, 
Mukhtiara and revenue agents. Advocates 
of the rederal Court are divided Into two clashes 
*5(n!or Advocates and Advocates, The Federal 
Court maintains Bolls of senior Advocate3 
and Advocates. Ail Advocates in ‘tho Federal 
Court mu*5t be Instructed by Agents on tho 
Bolls of tlic I’ederal Court Agents and no Senior 
can appear without a Junior. BarrDtera and 
Advoc:itos are admitted by each High Court 
to practice In It and Its subordinate courts ; 
and Wiey alono are admitted to practise on 
the original side of Fomo of the chartered High 
Court". Vakils are persons duly quallflcd 
who are admitted to practice on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts Bubordiimto to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England, 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
In the BUbordinato courts in accordance with 
rnlci framed by the High Courts. Tho Bar 
Councils Act of 102G alms at abolishing the 
various grades of practitioners, and under It each 
of tho High Courts maintains a roll of advo- 
cates entitled to practise within its jurisdiction. 

Law Officers. 

Tho GoVemraent of India has its own Law 
Colleague in tho Legal Member of Council. All 
Government measures arc drafted in this 
department after their substance is decided 
upon by the administrative departments con- 
cerned. Outside the Council tho principal law 
officer of the Government of India is the 
Advocate General of India who Is appointed 
by tho Governor General under section 16 of 
the Government of India Act 1935. At Bombay 
and Calcutta tho Government of India ,havo 
their own solicitors. Each of tho Provincial 
Governments has its own Advocate General 
appointed under Section 65 of tho Government 
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of India Act 1935, The Provincial Governments 
have usually their own Legal Eemembrancers 
and professional lawyers as Govern'ment 
Advocates and Assistant Government Advocates. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Court of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appohited by Government, selected from non- 
otUcials of standing, the detailed work being 
done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers of 
Court, 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Eeports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 


Allahabad Patna, and Lahore under the 
authority of the Governor-General-in-Council. 
They contain cases determined by the High 
Court and by the Judicial Committee on 
appeal from the particular High Court, 
These appeals raise questions of very great 
importance, and the Council of Law^ Report- 
ing for England and Wales show their appre- 
ciation by printing the Indian Appeals in 
a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State, 


Bengal Judicial Department, 


Derbyshire, The Hon^blc Sir Harold, K.O., M,o., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Hitter, The Hon’ble Sir. Justice Rupendra Coomar, 

M.SC., M.If. 

Khundkar, The Hon’ble Sir. Justice H. A,, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Edglcy, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice < Norman George 
Armstrong, i.e.s., Barrister-at-Law. 

Mukerjea, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Bijan Kumar, 
M.A., D.n. 

Biswas, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Charu Chandra, C.I.E, . , 
Lodge, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Ronald Erancis, b.a,, ' 

1.0. b. 

Gentle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Frederick ^Yilliam, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Sen, The Hou’blc Mr. Justice Amarcndra Nath, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Roxburgh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T, J. Y., C.I.E., 

1.0. 5., Barrister-at-Law. 

Akram. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. S. M., B.n 

Blank, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Abraham Lewis, i.O.S, . . 
Dag, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice^Sudhi Ranjan, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Ormond, The Hon'ble Air, Justice Ernest Charles, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Sharpe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice AIcC. W., B.s.o., i.C.s. 

Ellis, The Hon’ble Air. Justice, T.H., M.A., I.C.S 

Chakvabatti, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Phanl Bhiisan , . 

Clough, The Hon’ble Air. Justice J. A 

Hindlcy, The Hon’ble Air, Justice N. L. , . 

Lutfar Hahinan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Na^Yabzada 

A.S.AI 

Alazumdar, The Hon’ble Air. Justice J. N. 

Chundcr, The Hon’ble Air. Justice K.C. . . 

Bose, Sudhangsu Alohan, 'Barristcr-at-Law 

Vacant 

Rahim, Z. A., Barrister-at-Law (on leave) 

Rahman, H,,Bar-at-Law 

Baau, A. K., Barrister-at-Law * . 

Basu, S, AI. , , 

J. Dc,, I.C.S 


Ahmed, Amiruddin, n.L., M.b.e., Advocate. . 

Vacant 

Alookcrjea, Rama Piasad . . 

Sen, Blnod Chandra 
Chaudhury, S. N., Attorney-at-Law 
Alltra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, A. L., o.im:. (Solicitor) 

Ghatvik, N., M.B.n., Barrhtcr-at-Law 

Banarji, Sachindra Nath, ^i.A., B.li. (Advocate) . . 

AUtr.a, Kauai Lai, B.L. (Attorney-at-Law) 

Smith, Donald 


Chief Justice (on leave). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

(on leave). 

Do. 

^Additional 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Acting, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Advocate-General. 

Senior Standing-Counsel. 

Junior Standing-Counsel. 

(Offg.). 

Government Counsel. 

Government Solicitor, 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Sotretary 
to Government (Offg.). 

Deputy Rcmem- 

hran . • ligh Court). 

Senior 

Asst. Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Editor of Indian Law Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side), 

Alastcr and Otheial Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar, 

Secretary to the Hon’ble Cliicf Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department 
(on Probation). 
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Ahmad, 0. TJ., (Cal.), lAiJi. (Bel.), Barrister-at-Law. 

Das-Gupta, Hanmatha Biiusan, ji.a., B.I.. (Attorney- 

at-Law)- 

Ghatak, Niraj J^ath, B.L., Barrister-at-Law 
Dutt, Krishna Lall (Attorney-at-Law) 

Banarji, S. K. (Attorney-at-Law) 

ilukharji Kalipada . . 

Hazra, Sukumar, Bar-at-Law 

Gangali, Kanoj, Barrister-at-Law 

Lahiri, Kunja Lai 
Moses, 0., Barrister-at-Law 

Das Gupta, K. C.,sr.A.,i.o.S 


B^Abrew, B. A., m.b.e 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Badr-ud-Din, b.a. 
Basu, Kai Sahib Anukul Chandra . . ' , 

Mukherji, Kai Sahib Tarapada, b.a. 

Bhattacharji Jnenandra Karayan, B.L. 

Ghosal, Hari Prasad 
Moore, C. T., Barrister-at-Law 
Vacant 

Meyer, S. C. H., Barrister-at-Law . . 

Zoha, M. S., B.A., Mi.B. (Irl.), Solicitor (Lond.) 


Assistant Master & Eeferec. 

Assistant Begistrar. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Asstt. Begistrar. 

Assistant Begistrar. 

Special Officer. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 
Begistrar & Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Side. 

Beputy Begistrar. 

First Assistant Begistrar. (on leaTe), 
Second Assistant Begistrar, 

Third Assistant Begistrar — offg. as first 
Asstt. Begistrar, 

Fourth Assistant Begistrar. 
Administrator-General & Official Trustee. 
Deputy Administrator-General and 
Official Trustee. 

Official Assignee. 

Official Beceiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


The Hon’ble Sir Leonard Stone, Kt. 

The Hon’ble ]\Ir. Justice H. J. Kania, Kt. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. S. B. Macklin 
The Hon'ble Sir. Justice K. C. Sen 
The Hon'ble Mr. Justice M. C. Chagla 
The Hon’ble ilr. Justice K. S. Lokur 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Eric Weston 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. H. C. Coyajeo 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. S. B^ajadhyaksha 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. H, Bhagwati 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. S. Bavdekar . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice"P. B. Gajendragadkar 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Y. Y. Bixit 
Bahimtoola, S. J., B.A., LB.B., J.p,, Bar-at-Law 
Kirtikar, A. H., B.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law . . 
Engineer, S. E., b.a., ll.b., Attomey-at-Law 

Ayyar, A. B. K 

Vakil, S. H. A., B.A., Bar-at-Law . . 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge, 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo 

Bo. 

Bo, 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Additional Judge. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Prothonotary- and Sr. Master. 

Ag. Master and Asstt. Prothohotary. 

Ag. 1st Asstt, Master, 

2nd Asstt. lilasteri 
3rd Asstt. Master. 

Associate. 

Associate. 

Associate, 

Ag. Associate, 
i Ag. Associate. 

Master and Begistrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for Taking Accounts and 
Local Investigator. 

Ag. Official Assignee. 

Ag. By. „ „ . , 

Ag. Court Beceiver and Liquidator. 

1st Assistant to the Court Beceiver and 
Liquidator. 

Ag. 2nd Assistant to the Court Beceiver 
and Liquidator. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Ag. Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Begistrar. 

Sheriff of Bombay.. 

^y* 1 ft 

Begistrar, High Court, Appellate 
By. Begistrar & Sealer, High Court 
Appellate Side, 


Ba]i, K. K., Advocate 
Balvi, G. V., B.sc. (Bora.), B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at’ 
Vadigar, E. K., B.oom., ll.b., Advocate (O.S.) 
Eswaran, T. S. 

Jani, S. B., Bar-at-Law 

Sequeira, Armand F., B.A., ll.b., Advocate (O.S 


Law 


Alahadevia, G. G., M.A., LL.M., Advocate (O.S.) . . 
Vaidya, G. A., B.A., LL.B., Attorney-at-Law 
Mathalone, Beglnald, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 
Bcsal, A. G., Bar-at-Law . . ' 


Banaji, Br. B. B., M.A., ll.b., B. Litt 

Vim.adalal, S. B., B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
Vesuvala, K, A.; b.a., ll.b., Attorney-at-Law 
Bastur, Klian Sabeb K. K., B.A., LL.B., Advocate vO.S.) 
Jasdenvala, A. A., J.P. 

Kemazic, M. K., l.l.b., j.p 

B. S. Vazi, B.A., LL.B, 

B, H. Belavadi 
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Joslil, Y. S. 

Daphtary, C. K., Bar*at-Law 
Moos, P. N. , I.c.s. , Bar-at-Law . . 

S, G, Patwardhan, B.A., B.sc.. lb.m. 

Little & Co. ». •• •• ** •* 

Vachha, P, P., M. A.., bl.b., Advocate (O.S.) 
Eodrlgues, Leo. lIi.b., Advocate (O.S.), Jp. 


Asstt. Eegistrar, High Court, Appellate 
Side. 

Advocate General. 

Bemembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Government Pleader, High Court. 
Government Solicitors. 

Editor, Indian Law Eeports, 
Administrator- General & Official Trustee. 


CniEP COURT OP SIND, 


Davis, The Hon’blc Sir Godfrey, Bar-at-Law, t.C.s., .t.p. 
Tyabji, The Hon^ble JMr. Justice Hatim B., Bar-at-Law. 
O’Sullivan, The Honb’le :Mr. Justice Dennis Neil, Bar-at- 

Law 

Tliadani, The Honb’lo Mr. Justice Tlialcurdas Vassanmal, 

Bar-at-Law 

Constantine, The Hon’ble I^Ir. Justice George Baxandall, 

n.A. (Oxon), i.o.s 

Meher, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Manehshah Rustomp, 



Bandardas Jethanand Chatpar, n.A., 

Bharamrai Tiratbdas, b.sc., ll.b 


DeSa, B. J., Bar-at-La\v . , 


Chief Judge (on leave). 
Chief Judge (Offg.). 


Judge. 


Judge. 

Judge. 


Judge (Offg.) . - 

Crown, 

• ■ . ■ ninistrat or- General 

for Sind, Karachi. 
Registrar, Original Side, and Registrar 
of Pirms and Registrar of Companies 
for Sind. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Leach, The Hnn’ble Sir Lionel, Kt., Bar-at-Law. 
Wadsworth, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice S., I.o.s., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon’ble Mt. Justice K. P,, Diwan 
Bahadur, b.a., b.l. 

Somayya, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B., b.a., b.b 

Patau jail Sastri, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice M., B.A., B.B. . , 
Horwili, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice L. C., I.o.s., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Happen, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice A. C., l.C.s., M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Bell, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice J. A., M.O., Bar-at-Law. 
Kunhi Raman, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C., Diwan 
Bahadur, b.a., b.l., Bar-at-Law. 

Byers, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice J. A., i.o.s., M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chandrasekliara Ayyar, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N., 
Rao Bahadur, b.a., b.l. 

Clark, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R., Bar-at-Law , , ♦ . 

Rajamannar, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice P.V. 

Shahabuddin, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice M., I.o.s. 

Yahya All Sahib, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Klian 
Bahadur, m,a.,b,l. 

Kuppuswami Ayyar, The Hon’ble Iklr, Justice C. N., 
Diwan Bahadur, b.a., m.l. 

Small, H. M., M.A., ll.b 

Kuttilciishna Mcnon, K., b.a., b.l. 

Chowdary, V. V., m.a., b.l., ll.d., Bar-at^Law . . 

Rajagopalan, G.,b,a., M.L 

Srinivasa Ayy anger, N,, M.A., b.l. 

Ethlra), V. L., o.i.n., Bar-at-Law , . 

Aingar, R. N., Rao Bahadur, Bar-at-Law 

Ramaswnmi Ayyer, S., b.a., b.l 

H. S. Tou*n . . . . 

Muhammad Hashim Sait Sahib 

Govinda Menoii, P., B.A., B.L 

Raman Nair, P. T., i.o.S. 

Sankaranarayana, B, C., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 

Ganpati, K. N,, B.A., Bar-at-Law 

Jayaram A^^^ar, R., M.A., B.L 

Srinivasa Ay^'ar, S., B,A„ B.L * .. 

Namblyar, IC. C., b.a., b.l,, Bar-at-Law 

Krlshaaswami Ayyar, K,, Rao Sahib, si. a., b.l.. / 


Chief Justicej 
Judge. 


Do. 


Do* 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Bo. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Temp. Addl. Judge. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Government Solicitor* 

Government Pleader . 

Law Reporter. 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Public Prosecutor* 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Secretary, Rule Committee. 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Under-Sheriff of Madras, 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Registrar, High Court. 

Master, High Court* 

By. Registrar. 

1st Assistant Registrar, Original Side and 
Clerk of the Crown* 

Official Referee. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 

2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
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Deputy Eegistrar. 

Do. V 

Editor for the Indian Law Eeport, 


ChoudhnrI, Binoy Eumar, B.A., xl.b. 
Shrlvastava, Taracliand, m.a.jXL.b. 
Deo, Qopal Eamchandra, B.A., B.x#, 


Nagpur Series. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Almond, The Uon'ble Sir James, Kt., i.o.s 

Mohammad Ibrahim Khan, The Hon'ble K, B., b.a., 


Earn Labhaya, Dhhrai, The Hon’ble ^Ir, 

B«A., hXi.B. «, •• *• •* 


Eaxal Eahman Khan, Alirza, K. S., b.a 
Mohd. Safdar Khan, AI., K, B,, B.A., ll.B 

Taj Mohd. Khan, Arbab, B.A., bl.b. 

Abdul Ghafoor Khan, M., K. S., b.a. 

Abdul Latif Khan, K.S 

Gurcharau Das, Eaizada, L., B.A. . . 

Abdul Hamid Khan, Sheikh, K. S., n.A., liB.B. 
Mohammad Amir Khan, AI. 

Alohammad Nazir Khan, Eaja 
Earn Chand, L., Gulatee, B.A, 

Jagat Singh, S., B.Sc., LB.B. 

Birch, AI 

Alohammad Baud Khan, M,, b.a., ll.b. 
Alohamraad Eusoph Hayat, M., b.a., ll.b. 
Earn Lai, L., Kapoor, b.a., ll.b. . , 
ShakiruUah Jan, Alian, Bar-at-Law 
Haji Alohammad Khan, M., n.A., Lb.B. 
Faizuhah Khan, M., b sc., ll.b. . , 

Earn Saroop, Dewan, b,a,, ix.b. , . 

Qaisar Khan, AI., B.A., ll.b. 

Sher Bahadur Khan, AI., B.A., LB.b. 

Abdul Hakim Khan, M., b.a., Lii.B. 

Anand Prakash, Dewan, b.a., ll.b. 

Abdullah Jan, Alirza, b.a*., ll.B. . . 
Amlrzada, AI., b.a,, nn.B. . . 

Parma Nand, Seth, Ij., B.A., LXi.B, . , 

Shah Nawaz Khan, Al., b.a., ll.b. 


Justice E. S .5 


Judicial Commissioner (on leave). 

Acting Judicial Commissioner, 

Acting Judge, Judicial Commissioner's 
Court. 

Eegistrar, Judicial Commissioner’s Court. 
District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar 
Kohat and Mardan, 

Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Kohat and Alardan. 
Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Peshawar, Kohat and Alardan. 

District and Sessions Judge, Dera Ismail 
Khan, 

District and Sessions Judge, Hazara. 
Senior Subordinate Judge, Peshawar. 
Senior Subordinate Judge, Bannu. 

Senior Subordinate Judge, Alardan. 
Senior Subordinate Judge, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Senior Subordinate Judge, Kohat. 

Senior Subordinate Judge, Hazara. 

Sub- Judge, 1st Class, D. I. Khan, 
Sub-Judge, Mansehra. 

Sub-Judge, 1st Class, Peshawar, 
Sub-Judge, Nowshera. 

Additional Sub- Judge 1st Class, Peshawar, 
Sub-Judge, Bannu, 

Sub-Judge, Swabi. 

Sub- Judge, Charsadda, 

Sub-Judge, Kohat, 

Sub- Judge, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Suh- Judge, Abbott ahad. 

Sub-Judge, Peshawar. 

Sub- Judge, Harlpur. 

Sub-Judge, Alardan. 

Additional Sub-Judge, Bannu. 


High Court of Judicature at Lahore. 


Harries, The Hon'ble Sir Arthur Trevor 
Abdul Eashid, The Hon’ble Air. Justice 


Din Aluhammad Do 

Earn Lnll Do. 

Sale Do. 

Beckett ^ Do, 

Muhammad 'Ahdur Eahman, 

Justice. 

Muhammad Munir, The Hon’bic Air. Justice 
Alchr Chand Mahajan Do. do. 

Teja Singh Do, do. 

Marten Do. do, 

Bhnndurl, The Hon'ble Air. Justice 
Achhni Earn do. do, 

Khosla do. do. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alohammad Sharif 
The Hon'ble Air. Justice Cornelius , . 

The Hon’ble Air. .Tusticc S, A. Eahman 

S. N. ITaksar, hc.s 

G. B. C. Evennette 

Eanjlt Eal Nnrang . . 

Karwant Singh 

L. Sardarl Lai Sikha 


do, 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Kt., The Hon’ble Air. . . 


Chief Justice. ’ 

Puisne Judge, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Additional Jurfge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Acting Judge.' 

Do, 

Do. 

Eegistrar 

Deputy Eegistrar (Judicial Department). 
Deputy Eegistrar (Administration). 
As^^lstant Eegistrar. 

Offg. Asstt. Eegistrar. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department, 

men cotjut or judicatuki; at am,ahai!Ai>, 


Ilon'Wo Sir I(|bal Alimad, ii.A., 

Hon'blo Sir James Joscpli ^VliUlIoHca Allsop, Kt., j.v,, 

Hon'blc Mr. Ju'^Uco Knraalnlcnnla Vcmia, P.A., iTi.n. . . 
Hon’blc Mr. Justice Henry Hcncdlct Llritlnvallo HrnuntJ, 
Bar-nt-Lnw. 

Hon’blo 3^Ir. Justice Tej Knraynn Mulla, Kal Bahadur, 

HonMdc Hr. Justice Ilobert Lan^df^n Yorlcc, J.r,, r.n.s,, . 
Hon'blc Mr. Justice Bldhuldiusan ilnllk, Bar-at-I.aw . . 
Hon'blo Mr, Justice U, AValbuIIah, Pr., Bar-at.p.aw . . 
Hon'blc Atr. Justice Shiva Brns-ad Sinha, n.A., LL.U, 
Hon’blc Mr. Justice John Bc;rlnald AVlIIlam Bennett, 
H.A. (Oxon), J.P., l.o.F. 

Hon'blc Mr. .tu''llcc 0. )I. Mootham, Bar-af-La\v 
Hon'blc Mr. Justice 0 Irish Prasad Mathur, Hal Bahadur, 
B.A.. LL.B. 

Hon’blc Mr, Jusliro Shankar Sanan, Bar•al•J.a^^^ , 

W. Broom, B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S 

Hal Snhib Sri Klfihcn Pan 

Kripa Shankar Varma, B.A,, U.B. 

VisUwa Mitra, B.A., LL.B 

Syed Ahmad Haflquo, Bar-at-Baw. 

M. Mukhtar Ahmad, n.A., Lk.B 

J. C. Mukerji, B.A., LL.B 

Capt. K. 0. Carlcton, sr.A, (Edin.), Bar-at-Baw, 3I.L.0. , . 


Chkf Jufitlce. 

Puisne Juf4;c. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. (on Ic.ave.) 

Po. 

i Addl. I'uhne Judjje, 

Po. 

K^fthtrnr. 

PepTity P^pjrblrar. 

Apd'=rtaiit H#^;.’I?itrar. 

Govt. Advoc.aU' fAuJ. 

Py. (fovt. Advocate (Ak'.). 
Law Hfport^r. 

Junior Haw 

Admlnb'trator-Gcneral and 


Omdnl 


CHIEF COUHT OF OPPH AT LUCKHOW, 


Qhulam Hasan, Tlic Hon'blc Mr. Justice, b.a., it.-B. , . 
Mlsra, Tlie Hon'blc Jlr. Justice Lakshin! Sliankar, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mndclcy, The Hon’blc Mr. Ju.stice William Vorkc,j.r.,t.r.f. 
Haul, Tlic Hon'blc Mr, Justice Parduman KIshnn, Hal 
Bahadur, B.A., ll.b. 

Walford, The Honb’Ic Mr, Justice Henr}’ Gordon, Bar-at- 
Law, 

Harl Shankcr Clmturvcdl, B.A., i.tM 

Glrdhari Krishna Nnraln 

Ghosh, Homanta Kuraar, Bar-at-Law, Hal Bahadur .. 
Naslnillah Be", Bar-at-Law . , , , . , 

Srivaatava, Bishambhar Kalb, D.A„ LL.n. .« 


Chief JudRc. 

JudKO, 

Po. 

Po. 

Additional Judge, 

Hcglstrar. 

Deputy HeglEtrar. 
Government Advocate. * 
Asstt. Govt. Advocate. 
Law Hepozter. 
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The Indian Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE 


Orlj^lns.— Cornwnlllfi watj llic 
ndminlstrator to tnKc the hurden of policing tlip j 
country off the remindorB nnd to jdace it on 
Government, lie ordered t!ie Dl^-lrict .TtuU^rn 
of Benfia! In 170J> to open a Thana (roUee 
Station) for every 400 Fquarc nilh’S of thfir 
jurisdiction, nnd to appoint rilpcndlary Thana- 
darH (Police Station 0/hccT«;) and Bubordlnip «, 

In Madras In 1810, Sir Thomas ^lunro tool. 
BUperintcndcncc of police out of the liaiulB of the 
FCdcntary judpesand placed It In the handfiof tlmi 
peripatetic Collector, who had the Indij^cnous 
villaj^G police system already under hU control. 
In this way the llcvcnuc Departm^'nl controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does eo, especially In Bornhay 
Province. 

In Khandesh from 1820-30 Outram of 
Mutiny fame Phowed liow a whole time military 
commandant could turn Incorrl glide rnaraU' 
ders Into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay In 1818, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time Buropcan Superin- 
tendents of Police In many Blstricts. 

Madras had a torture scandal In 1833 wlilch 
showed that Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; In 1859 tlic principle of 
full-time European superintendence vas Intro- 
duced In a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police ovcrliaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was| 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1801, '*An 
Act for the Bcgulation of Police^*, whicli Ptlllj 
govcm.s police working everywhere in India | 
except Madras and Bombay/ which liavc its 
own Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. — Xlic police provided for by the 
1801 Act Is aprovincinllscd police, admlnh'tcred 
by the Bocal Government concerned and Is not 
now subject to the general control of the 
Governor-General. The Police In minor 
provinces, etz., Coorg, Delhi, Ajmcr-Mcrwara, 
Andaman and Kicobar Islands, and Panth 
Piploda, and in other centrally administered 
areas is administered by the Chief Commissioner; 
or the head of the administration concerned, 
subject to the general control and direction of 
the Central Government. 

Within the Bocal Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary. i 

The District Superintendent of Police U 
subject to dual control. The force he com- 
mands is subject to the general control of the 
District Magistrate for the enforcement of law’ 
and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But the departmental Avorking and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a ^jlepartraental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
and Inspector-General of Police. Generally 
speaking, the District Superintendent of Police 
has to correspond with his District Magistrate 


on jutlhlal and iniidri/rl'd iojdrt. and vUh hii 
d» j).»rhnMjtnl chiM' on Internal v.orUng of hh 
force* 

The C. I- D. — 3 hr Cuf7on Police CVm- 
rnP-Ion of 1002-3 tnodrrnPrd |>olhe working 
by providing for th^ fllnrt rnll ttmnt and 
training of KdtiraUd Indian'? s\n Pf/llr^c Elation 
OlHcfT;?, nnd by rrcailng spr^clall'rd police 
agrrirln urnlcr each J/iral Govcmrnr’nt for the 
Invent Igatlon of sp'dall'L and prof*«dor.al 
crim*'. ngincK’' nre known a* Criminal 

Invcsllgnllon Drpnrtmcnts and work nnd'^r 
a Dcjjuty Innj/ ctor-Gcn»'ra1. Tli'^y collate 
Information about crlni'', edit th^' Crime 
take over from th^ Din rlct Pollro crimes 
T.lth randficallons Into f^vtral jiirPdlctlon^, 
and they control tlm v\orJ:lng ofpucli scl^ntir.c 
pollro dcv(dopmentJ*. ns the linger Print 
identification Bur^^.aux. Tin re Js nPo an 
Intelligence Burenu tinder the IFornf 
Jh'oarimrnt of tin* Governm'*nt of India 
which coll'cts Inform.allon from all j^ravlr.dal 
Criminal Invr'^tfgatfon Dcparfnu nt^ and works 
for Int^r-provlnclal !hI«on. It In*? Its brar.cbfs 
at various rrnlre*? throughout BritPh India and 
at Quetta in Baluchistan. The Head of the 
Bureau known as the Dlrretor, Intelligence 
Bureau, nPo arts a*? Advisor to tlie Home 
Department of the Central Government in 
police matters. 

ncndnunrlcrs and Armed PoHcc.— 

At the chirf town of each District th*- Superin- 
tendent of Pollee ha*? lih offiee and a!«o lih 
Ifeadquartcr Pollee Bine^ and ] ar.adc ground. 
This is the main c(ntre for aecumulallon and 
dl-tributlon to the Police Stations and Outposts 
of the District of clothing, arm*?, ammunition, 
and necoutrenKnts, Here are tlie Stores and 
the .\rmour>'. Here al-o con'^tahulary reenilts 
enlistLd by the Sup^rintf ndent are taught drill, 
df’iKjrt merit, and and are tumc<i out to 

fill vaeandfs. Tlie Hc.idquarter Binrs also 
contain armed wljo mount gtnrd on 

TfCM^urli*^ in tin* Di-trkt, and .al-o provide 
]jn'=oner^ nnd tren''Ure,t-cort. The armament 
of tlie Police Ilis been improved recently. The 
main weapons arc tire -410 bore musket and 
•303 rifles. At most lieadquartcrs, there Is also 
a rc-erve of armed police* ^ 

Thonas and Tlianadars. — ^Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are ‘'Ttiana" and 
"Thanadar." It Is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police wdth the public, Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussii hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thnnadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, la chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule show's nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“ cognisable by the police/* The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
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must tlicn aud there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated, A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not onlv has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. It the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima fade case against the accused, the pro- 
secution 'in court Is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is a police officer. 
Personal inspection and supervision are the 
common means for the District Superintendent 
of Police to know whether his subordinates are 
doing their work properly. 

Out-Posts. — 'When the Police Commission 
of 1S60 devised the plan of police that stiU holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
inimbcrs required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and Investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long joumeS’ to the distant Thana, 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
how'cver junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


The Chain of Promotion, — A constable 
may aspire to become a Police Station Officer or 
higher officer. The directly recruited candidate 
who comes in through the Police Training School 
as a Thanadar is, it is understood, a graduate 
and may quite often rise to be an Inspector or a 
Deputy Superintendent, or exceptionally a 
Superintendent . The direct Deputy, has a good 
chance of becoming Superintendent, and perhaps 
Deputy Inspector-General. Tlie direct Assistant 
Superintendent is sure of a Superintendent ship, 
and has chances of D.I.G. after 25 years* service. 
The period of service for all ranks for full pension 
is thirty years, and if an officer dies in the pro- 
cess of earning full pension his pension dies with 
him. ilembers of the Police Porce are eligible 
for the award of the King's Police Medal and 
I the Indian Police Medal for long and meritorious 
! services and for conspicuous acts of gallantry. 

I 

Presidency Police.— In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and fox departmental training 
and efficiency. 

The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town Is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is modified 
in the Presidency Towns by special Police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The unflcslrahllity o! attaching undue Ira* 
portanco to Btatistlcal results as a teat ot the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable Btresa was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission; who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among Bubordlnato ofllccra of an impression 
that the advancement of an ofllcor would 
depend npon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions; both to eases and by 
persons arrested; and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of BtatlstlcB for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly bo used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


Into account the dllTorcnccs In the conditions 
under which the jiollcc work ; and; It may ho 
added* they can at the best Indicate only very 
Imperfectly the degree of buccks wUh which 
tiie police carry out that Irnportant branch of 
tlioir duties, which consists In the prevention 
of crime. These conshlcratlons have been 
empliasl'^ed In orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to thc?e obiervatlonr, 
tnc figures below may he given as some 
Indication of the volume of work falling upon 
tlio police, and of the wide difference^ between 
the conditions and the stathtleal results In 
di fie rent proxdncw. They arc stallstlca of 
cognlrahlc crime : — 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported in 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

! 

Numbci 
ac^nlttc‘<] 
or dis- 
charged. 

j Number 

1 In custo- 
dy pend- 
! Ing trial 
orlnvcitl- 
gallon nr 
on ballot 
end of 
year. 

Bengal . • 

, , 

. . 

5,938 

183,762 

145,282 

131,580 


0,fX)l 

Bihar 

.. 

.. 

3,870 

53,803 

29,035 

10,511 

10,424 

7,871 

Orissa 

- . 

. . 

1,209 



5,343 


1,1C0 

United Provinces 

.. 

. . 

18,164 

105,542 



17,213 

28,570 

Punjab . . 

.. 

. . 

14,281 

74,733 


45,059 

31,270 

15,417 

Korth-^Vest Prontler Province. . 

2,298 


15,237 

9,404 

5,833 


Central Provinces and Berar 

•• 


05,750 


24,225 

7,4C3 


Assam , . 






0,371 

3,742 


Ajmer-W!crwara 




4,444 

3,325 

3,090 

235 

595 

Coorg 



G7 

489 

470 

272 

70 


Madras . . 



23,402 

347,315 

833,788 


18,753 

7,487 

Bombay . . 





179,100 


22,203 

14.857 

Sind . . 



4,032 

14,039 

14,944 

5,097 

0.247 

7,593 

Baluchistan 



215 

4,831 

4.327 

3,972 

355 


Uelhi 



4,450 

13,814 

10,742 

11,037 



Totai 

1939 



1,153,808 

998,405 

640,480 

147,032 

109,700 

f 

. 

TOTAtS 

ri938 

1937 

1930 
1035 

, 1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 
,1930 

• • 

• ♦ 

• • 

80,715 

75,770 

72,688 

67,897 

70,842 

74,340 

73,465 

68,390 

70,759 

• 


942,572 
928,939 
' 900.137 
957,819 
- 972,548 

913,198 

883,000 

810,382 

795,456 

805,843 

804,221 

781,264 

838,840 

831,438 

705,375 

733,171 

670,885 

057,044 

I 

80,462 

76,741 

71,259 

78,879 

78,112 

78,096 
83 909 
78,309 
71,246 


Note , — ^PigureB for years prior to 1935 are incluaive of Burma, 
■Jfo la^r figures than the above are available. 


/ 
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Juvenile Prisoners.— As regards •* youth- 
ful offenders'* — i.«.; those below the age of 15 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment; 
and It IS strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can he dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention - in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, hut not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible tor the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. These are hut general principles which ! 
have been variously given effect to by various ! 
Provincial Governments, 

The Question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years leceived 
much attention. 

Children’s Acts and Borstal Schools Acts for 
the special treatment of juvenile offenders have 
been passed by several Provincial Legislatures. 

The Madras Children Act, passed in 1920, is the 
earliest and hits been largely followed in the other 
provinces. It classifies as “ children *' hoys and 
girls under the age of li and as “ young persons ** 
those between the ages of 14 and 16. It enacts 
that a cliild or young person convicted of any 
offence, may as an alternative to the usual 
unlshments of fine, whipping or imprisonment 
e discharged after due admonition, committed 
to the care of a parent, guardian or relative, or of 
a person named by the court, or sent to an 
Industrial School set up or certified under the Act, 
It further enacts that no offender under the age 
of 16 may be sentenced to transportation, nor' 
under 14 to imprisonment. Offenders between 
the ages of 14 and 16 may bo sentenced to im- 
prisonment in very special circumstances. Pro- 
vision is made for the committal to an Industrial 
School or to the care of a suitable person of 
neglected, ill-treated or uncontrollable children 
under the ago of 14, The Act empowers the 
Government of the Province to establish juvenile 
courts conslsUng of a stipendiary magistrate and 
one or two Honorary Magistrates who shall, where 
possible, bo women and directs that, where such 
courts have not been established, young offenders 
shall ho tried in a different room or at a different 
time from those at which the ordinary sittings 
are held. 

The Bengal Act provides for the committal to | 
an Industrial School of children under 14 found I 
bogging or destitute and of children living ini 
Immoral surroundings. It further provides fori 
the punishment of cruelty to children, of causing I 
and abetting the seduction or prostitution of I 
girls under 16, and of accepting articles in pawn 
from a child. 

The Bombay and Central Provinces Acts, 
which are practically Identical, go further and 
provide for the punishment of persons found ! 
drunh in a public place when in charge of a child | 
under 7, or giving Intoxicating liquor or drugs to 
a child under 14, or inciting a child to gamble, i 
Tliey also empower police officers to confiscate 
tobacco In possession ot children. 

The Bombay Act has been ext-ended through- 
out the province with satisfactory results and it 
will not now bo necessary to send any children to 
prison except in very exceptional cases. 

There are several certified schools cstab- ' 
Vlfihod under the Bombay Act and there are 
a number of other Institutions which co -operate 
with different juvenile courts. A Children’s Aid 


Society is in existence which offers active co- 
operation. The Bombay Children Act has been 
amended mainly to prohibit the publication of 
names, addresses or other details of children or 
young persons involved in offences ; to provide 
for a system of true probation as distinct from 
supervision ; to empower the Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools to release youthful offenders on o 
license and to raise the minimum term of 
detention in the Borstal School from 2 to 3 years. 

These provision^ of the Bombay Act which 
relate to youthful offenders, the maintenance and 
treatment of persons sent to certified schools or 
committed to the care of relatives or other fit 
persons and the establishment of industrial 
schools and juvenile courts were applied to the 
province of Sind in March, 1966. 

The Factories Act in Bombay was amended 
in 1940 so as to abolish the employment of. 
child labour in Factories. 

The Bombay Children Act 'with some modifica- 
tions has been extended to the Delhi Province. 

The operation of the Bengal Act which was 
passed in 1922 is at present confined to the town, 
port and suburbs of Calcutta, Howrah and to 
certain portions of the District of the 24- 
Parganas, A Central Children Court has been 
established in Calcutta, which has jurisdiction 
over the whole area to which the Act has been 
extended. 

The Governments of Madras, Bombay, XJ.P.,* 
Punjab and the Central Provinces have also 
I enacted Probation of Offenders Act which allow of 
; the release of young offenders on parole under 
I Probation Officers. Similar legislation is under 
1 contemplation in Assam. 

I The provisions of the Borstal Schools Act are 
I practically the same in the provinces where such 
! Acts have been enacted. 

, In provinces where ther^ is no Borstal Schools 
Act juvenile offenders are sent to the reformatory 
schools established under the Reformatory 
Schools Act, or confined in juvenile or ordinary - 
jails, but are not allo'wed to mix vrith adult 
prisoners. In the Punjab a Reclamation Depart- 
ment has been established the main function of 
which is the wording of the Punjab Good Conduct 
Prisoners Probational Release Act, 1926. 
Officers of the Department visit jails for the 
selection of prisoners on probation release. The 
probationers are usually sent to special farms. 

Reformatory Schools. — ^Xhese schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and oa far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

The N.- W . F.P. (Adolescent) Prisoners Release 
on Probation Act, 1940 (Governor’s Act II of 
1940) was introduced in 1940 in the North-lYest 
Frontier Province 'wherebj’’ adolescent prisoners 
after completion of Jrd of their sentence are 
released and handed over to their guardians 
who are required to look after their conduct 
and welfare and generally to act in hco parentis, 

! Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India "with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience In lYestern countries. Its report 
1 published In 1921, was summarised in the 
I Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms "were advocated but, ^ owing 
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to financial Etringency, it hns not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more Im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences. — Those Eec« 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
Fonment for less than twenty-eight days 
shonld he prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences. — The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner j 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitnal, and two- thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted In each case , The revision should 
be carried out by a Be vising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-offlclal. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo the 
full original sentence. The duty of see6ig that a 
prisoner fulfils the conditions on which he was 
released should not be imposed upon the police or 
upon the village headman, but special officers, to 
be termed parole officers, should be appointed 
for the purpose. These parole oifficers should 
possess a good standard of education, though 
not necessarfly a university degree, and should 
both protect and advise the released prisoner and 
report breaches of the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — The 
future of the penal settlement of Port Blair 
was continually xinder the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 

ublication of the Jails Commission report, 

ut it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
was reached. It was then decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 


should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that In 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release, to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and families should bo 
encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home, During the war the 
islands came under Japanese occupation hut 
they were reoccupied ou the 7th October 1945 
and civil administration was resumed on the 
7th February I94G. They are no longer a* 
penal settlement and active rehabilitation 
measures are now in force. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first 
ascertaining whether there is work for them. 
CJommitment to Eettlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gan^ not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utiUse both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 

Political Offenders. — ^iluch controversy 
rages round the classification and special 
treatment of what are popularly known as 
political offenders. Government do not accept 
that offences are distinguishable as political or 
non-political but have adopted a system of 
classification dividing convicts Into three classes 
according to their standard of living in civil 
life and the character of the offence. The 
proposal for according special treatment to 
I)olitical offenders still continues to be mooted 
and one provincbl Government has in fact 
tamed rules for the purpose. 


LAWS OF 1945. 


1- The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) Act, 
1945.— This Act amends the Schedule to 
the Indian Tea Control Act (Yin of 1938). 

The Schedule lays down the principles to he 
followed in determining the crop basis of a Tea 
Estate. 

Clause 1 of the Schedule provides that where 
a tea estate has received an export quota the 
crop basis to be taken shall be the highest 
crop basis assigned to the estate subject to an 
admissible allowance for young areas. 

There is a proviso to the admissible allowance 
and s. 2 of this Act substitutes a new proviso 
for the old proviso by enacting that any allowance 
made in respect of young areas which has 
already been included in determining the cardinal 
crop basis of the estate, shall be deducted. 
By Clause (1) (5) of the Schedule an allowance 
is also allowed for low producing areas deter- 
mined in the prescribed manner. 

To this snb-clanse there is a proviso for which 
£. 2 of this Act substitutes a new proviso that 


I any allowance made in respect of low producing 
: areas which has already been included in deter- 
mining the cardinal crop basis of the estate 
! shall be deducted. 

I 

I 2. The Cede of Criminal Procedure (Amend*' 
' ment) Act, 1945. — S. 2 of this Act adds 
sub-sec. (3) to s. 161 of the Criminal Procedure 
; C}ode (Act V of 1893) s. 161 empowers a police- 
j officer making an investigation under Chapter 
j XIV to examine orally any person supposed 
I to be acquainted with the facte and circumstances 
! of a case. This section had made no provision 
I for reducing such statement into writing. 
Hence the new sub-sec. (3) to s. 161 provides 
that the police-officer making an investigation 
may reduce into writing any statement made 
to Mm in the course of an examination and if he 
does so he shall make a separate record of the 
statement of each such person whose statement 
he records. 

S. 3 of this Act introduces a new suh-sec, 
(2A) to s. 426 of the Code of 1S9S. 
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S, 426 provides for suspension of sentence 
of a convicted person and for releasing Mm 
on bail pending an appeal by the Appellate 
Court or tlie High Court. 

The new sub-sec. (2 A) to s, 426 provides 
that when any person other than a person 
accused of a non-bailable offence is sentenced 
to imprisonment and an appeal lies from such 
sentence, the Court wMch passes the sentence 
is satisfied that the convicted person intends 
to present an appeal, such Court may order the 
person to be released on bail for a period suffi- 
cient to enable Mm to present the- appeal and 
till then the sentence shall be deemed to be 
suspended, 

3. The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1945. — 

This Act amends the Factories Act 
(XXV of 1934) in connection with holidays 
and leave with pay to factory workers. 

TMs Act comes into force from 1st January 
1946. 

S. 2 inserts a new section 35A in the Act of 
1934 and provides for compensatory holidays 
to a worker who is deprived of any of the weekly 
holidays for which provision is made in sub-sec. 
(1) of 3. 85. 

S. 3 inserts a new Chapter IV A in the Act 
of 1934 under the heading " Holidays with pay," 
In tliis new Chapter are added Sections 49A 
to 49G. 

S. 49A provides that tliis new chapter is 
not to apply to a seasonal factory and shall 
not operate to the prejudice of any rights 
to which a worker may be entitled under any 
other enactment or under the terms of any award, 
agreement or contract of service. 

S. 49B provides that every worker who has 
completed a period of twelve months continuous 
service in a factory shall be allowed in the 
succeeding period of twelve months, holidays 
for a period of ten or if a cliild, fourteen consecu- 
tive days and if he fails in any one such period 
of twelve months to take the whole of the 
holidays allowed to Mm, he shall be entitled to 
add the holidays not taken by Mm to the 
holidays for the succeedlnc period of twelve 
months, but the total number of the holidays 
wMch may be carried forward shall not exceed 
ten or in the case of a cMld fourteen days. 

If a worker entitled to holidays is discharged 
by his employer then the employer shall have 
to pay the worker in respect of the holidays 
the amount payable under s. 490 below. 

Under s, 49 C a worker is entitled to be paid 
during the holidays at a rate equivalent to the 
daily average of his wages as defined in the 
Payment of 'Wages Act (IV of 1936) for the 
days on which he actually worked during the 
preceding tluce montlis exclusive of his earnings 
for overtime. 

Under s.49D the worker shall before Ms 
holidays begin, be paid half the total pay due 
for the period of holidays. 

S. 4 OF gives power to an In'?pector to institute 
proceedings on behalf of a worker to recover 
any sum required, to be paid to him for the 
Ijolldays, 


S. 49G empowers the Provincial Government 
to exempt factories from the provisions of this 
new chapter. 

4. The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 
1945. — S. 282B of the Indian Companies 
Act (VII of 1913) deals with the employees* 
deposits or securities given to the Company 
and the investment of the provident fund 
moneys. 

In s. 282B sub-sec. (2) it is provided that 
where a company has constituted a provident 
fund for its employees, all moneys contributed 
to such fund whether by the company or its 
employees shall be invested in securities men- 
tioned in s. 20 of the Indian Trust Act 1822. 

The present Act amends s. 282B by adding 
sub-section (6) to it to the effect that the provi- 
sion relating to investment of contributions 
to the provident fund shall not affect any rights 
of an employee under the rules of a provident 
fund to obtain advances from or withdraw" 
money standing to Ms credit in the fund 
where the fund is a recognised provident fund. 

5. The Indian Merchandise Marks 
(Amendment) Supplementary Act, 1945. — 
TMs Act amends the Indian Merchandise Marks 
(Amendment) Act 1941 and modifies the provi- 
sion that cotton thread ordinarily sold in bundles 
shall be conspicuously marked with the weight 
of thread in the unit by providing alternatively 
that a declaration of the length of tliread in the 
unit may be substituted for a declaration of 
the weight. 

S. 2 amends s. 7 of the Act of 1941 wMcli 
was substituted for s. 12 of the Indian Merchan- 
dise Marks Act (TV of 1889). 

It provides that in sub-sec, (2) of s. 7 for 
the words " cotton sewing or darning thread '* 
the words " cotton thread namely sewing, 
darning, crochet or handicraft thread'* shall 
be substituted ; for the words " in premises 
wMch are a factory as defined in the Factories 
Act 1934 ** the words in any premises not 
exempted by rules made under s. 20 of this 
Act ** shall be substituted ; and for the words 
I “ marked with the weight oftluead in the unit,*' 

I the words " marked with the length or weight 
' of tluead in the unit ** shall he substituted. 

S. 2 further adds a proviso to s, 7 to the effect 
I that the rules made under s. 20 shall exempt 
all premises where the work is done by the 
members of one family with or without the 
assistance of not more than ten other employees 
and all premises controlled by a co-operative 
society wliere not more than twenty workers 
are employed in the premises. 

S. 3 substitutes a new section 9 in place of 
the old s, 9 of the Act of 1941. 

This new s. 9 amends s. 20 of the Act of 1889 
by adding sub-sec. (lA) to s. 20 whereby the 
Central Government is empowered to 'make 
rules for the manner In which cotton yarn and 
cotton thread shall ho marked and for the 
exemption of certain premises used for the 
manufacture bleaching, dyeing or finishing 
of cotton yarn or cotton thread from the 
provision of s. 12 of the Act, 
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S. 4A provides that the applicant may leave 
n complete specification, if he has not done" so 
along with his application within nine months 
from the date of the application ; provided that 
the nine months shall he extended to sucli 
period not exceeding ten months from the 
date of the application as may he specified in a 
request made by the applicant to the Controller. 

. Suh-sec. (2) of S. 4 A provides that if the 
complete specification is not left within the 
period nllowahlc under suh-sec. (!) of S. 4 A, 
the application shall be deemed to be abandoned 
at the expiration of ten months from the date 
thereof. 

,S. 4B gives provisional protection to an 
invention between the date of the application 
for a patent and the date of sealing the patent 
and such invention may be used and published 
without prejudice to the patent. 

• S. 4B suh-sec. (2) gives the meaning of the 
expression “ date of an application for a patent 
where it is post-dated or ante-dated as the 
date to which the application is post-dated 
or ante-dated or as the date on which the 
application is actually made. 

S. 5 introduces the following amendments 
to S. 5 of the Act of 1911. This section describes 
the proceedings to be tahen by the Controller 
upon receiving an application, 

S. 5 (1) (i) as amended provides that the 
Controller shall refer to an examiner every 
application in respect of which a complete 
specification has been filed. 

By S. 5 (1) (n) (a) and (n) (dd) as amended 
provide that where the nature of the invention 
or the manner in which it is to he performed 
Is not particularly dcscrihed and ascertained 
in the complete specification or if the invention 
particularly described in the complete 
Bpcciflcatlon is not substantially the same as 
that which is described in the provisional 
specification the Controller may refuse to accept 
the application or require the application, 
specification or drawings to he amended. 

To S. 5 (1) of the Act of 1911 a second proviso 
is added to the effect that where a complete 
specification is left after a provisional specifica- 
tion, the Controller may if the applicant so 
requests, cancel the provisional specification 
and direct that the application shall be deemed 
to have been made on the date on which the 
complete specification was left and proceed 
with the application accordingly. 

A further amendment is introduced in s. 5 of 
the Act of 1911 in that the period of 12 months 
for accepting the application is extended to 
18 montlis. 

A new sec. 7 is substituted in place of the 
old s, 7 of the Act of 1911 and it provides for 
the use of the Invention on acceptance of the 
application until the date of sealing the patent 
or the expiration of the time for scaling during 
which period the applicant shall have the like 
privileges and rights as if a patent for the 
invention had been scaled on the date of tlie 
acceptance of the application. 

Provided that the applicant shall not be 
entitled to institute any proceedings for infringe- 
ment until the patent has been sealed. 


S. 9 of the Act of 1911 provides for the grounds 
upon wliich any person may at any time within 
four months oppose the grant of the patent. 
Four grounds are given. 

Tliis Act adds a fifth ground of opposition in 
s. 9 of the Act of 1911 namely where the complete 
specification describes or claims an invention 
other than that described in the provisional 
specification and such other invention has 
already been submitted for a patent by the 
opponent or has been made available to the 
public. 

The time for scaling a patent under s. 10 (2) of 
the Act of 1911, is extended hy the amending 
Act from eighteen months to twenty-four months. 

S. 10 of the amending Act inserts a new section • 
13- A to the Act of 1911 for granting a single 
patent for cognate inventions and it provides 
that, where the applicant has put in two or 
more provisional specifications for inventions, 
which arc cognate or modifications one of the 
other, and the Controller is of opinion that the 
whole of such inventions constitutes a single 
invention, he may allow one complete specifica- 
tion and grant a single patent. 

S. 11 of the amending Act inserts a new 
clause (n) in sub-sec. (1) of s. 26 of the Act of 
1911 to the effect that the revocation of a patent 
by petition to a High Court may be obtained 
on the ground amongst others specified therein 
that the invention claimed in the complete 
specification is not the same as that contained 
in the provisional specification and that the 
provisional specification was not new at the 
date when the complete specification was filed. 

S, 12 of the amending Act inserts a new 
Sec, 38- A to the Act of 1911 providing that a 
patent shall not be held to be invalid on the 
ground that the complete specification claims 
a further or different invention to that contaiped 
In the provisional, if the invention claimed p’as 
novel at the date when the complete specification 
was put in and the applicant for the patent was 
the true and first inventor thereof, 

S. 14 substitutes a new proviso in place of the 
old proviso in suh-sec. (3) of sec. 78-A of the 
Act of 1011 wlfich enables a person who has 
applied for protection for any invention or 
design in the United Kingdom to apply for a 
patent under tliis Act under a convention of 
reciprocal arrangements. 

The proviso in suh-sec. (3) of S, 78-A requires 
that the application for the grant of a patent 
which has to be made in the same manner as an 
ordinary application under the Act, sliall bo 
accompanied by a complete specification and 
if the application is not accepted vitliin eighteen 
months from the date of the application for 
protection in the United Kingdom, the specifica- 
tion shall with the drawings bo open to public 
inspection. 

S. 15 of the amending Act makes consequential 
amendments in the Schedule of fees for applica- 
tions accompanied by provisional or complete 
specifications. 

10. The Mines Maternity Benefit 
(Amendment) Act, 1945. — This Act introduces 
certain amendments to the Mines Maternity 
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Labour in India. 

A fflSTORICAL SURVEY OF IHE GROWTH OF THE 
LABOUR PROBLEM, 


India is and always has been a predom- 
inantly agricultural country and over 7S per 
cent, of Tier population is dependent on the 
soil for their principal means of livelihood. 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. It is necessarj^ 
therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep the wolf from the 
door; but, the migration is generally always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist's 
contact with his land is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of emplojunent in any industry in India. 
Employers w'ere free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
%vere inordinately long, rates of wages unduly 
low' and other conditions of employment as 
bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at wliich children could 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from inii^ through 
accident caused by entanglement with unfenced 
machinery in motion. With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, 
c.i.B., however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and 
unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resmted, not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measiire of protection to 
children ; firstly, by prohibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
of ago and also in two separate factories on the 
same da 5 '; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of emplojincnt to nine per day ; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance w’ith rules to bo framed by local 
goverhinents. The Act contained no restric- 
tions in connection wdth the emplojunent of 
adult labour but provision w'as made for the 
fencing of such parts of machinerj' as would 
bo dangerous if left unfcnccd and for the report- 
ing o! accidents. Owing to an almost complete 
lack of adequate inspection, the ISSl Act 
became a dead letter in most provinces. Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, Sun- 
days were iisuallj’ working days and, if they 
were holidays, they bad to be used for cleaning. 
There w’crc no proper intervals for rest or meals. 
Both women and children were worked for ex- 
cessively long hours. Ventilation in most fac- 
tories was extremely bad and sanitation left 
much to bo desired. 


A Factories Commission was appointed in 
1890 and on the basis of its recommendations, 
a new Factories Act was passed in 1891. The 
qualification for registration was the employment 
of 50 workers as against 100 in the 1881 Act and 
local Governments were empowered to notify 
concerns employing as few as twenty. The 
main features of this Act were : (1) a compulsory 
rest interval of half an hour ; (2) a weekly holi- 
day ; (3) non-employment of a child nnder nine 
and a 7-liour day for children between nine 
and fourteen ; (4) a 11-hour day for w'omen with 
a 14-bour interval if they were required to work 
for "the permissible maximum hours and (5) 
restriction in the employment of women during 
8 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in the eighties by humani- 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 
rialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the industrial organisation that 
was coining into being in India. Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a weapon of defence i 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
field of industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions In Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
City in 1896 and soon spread all over the countiy% 
resulted in the reduction of the labour force in 
most centres to a third to a half of its normal 
strength. The immediate effect of these two 
events was a considerable increase in working 
hours. Many of the larger textile mills resorted 
to day and night working and evidence is not 
wanting that some mills worked their operatives 
continuously for stretches of fifteen to twenty 
hours per day. In Bombay City there were 
actually auctions for labourers at street comers. 
The weaker of both the cotton and the jute mills, 
however, began to be alarmed at the competition 
from the mills which worked day and night and 
many of the millo'micrs were not unwilling that 
Government should step in and prohibit night 
working altogether. 
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Tbe ravages caused by the plague vrere, hotv* 
ever, liot entirely devoid oi some good cficcts. 
tChe heavy Tuortallty caused by It had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a marked 
Improvement in agricultural wages. The 
beginning of the twentieth century hcncc saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among industrial workmen. They were 
less ready to suhralt to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those con- 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition, Early successes led to disputes of a 
more widespread and concerted character — 
disputes w’hich resulted in a general all-round 
Improvement in wages. 

There was no further advance in factorylcglsla- 
tlon in India for twenty years after 1801, The 
period 1801-1011 was one of changing conditions 
and of investigation. It was also marked by 
Intense Industrial activity in the country. There 
was a rapid expansion In road and railway con- 
Btructionwifch acoHateralactivity fn building, en- 
gineering and mining. The number of factories 
roselrom 656 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 
average daily number of persons employed 
In these factories increased from 310,816 to 
791,944 over the same period. The result of 
the scarcity of labour was to increase the 
interest of the employers in making conditions 
more attractive. The raising of wages was one 
step, the provision of houses was another .... 
Inside the factory less was done to make 
Industrial labour attractive,. .It was an axiom 
with a number of employers that labour did 
not object to long hours in the factory, and 
that the actual hours of work were not consider- 
ed excessive by those who worked.’* 

Conditions of work In factories in India during 
the period were inquired into by the Freer Smith 
Committee which 'was appointed in 1906 and by 
the Factory Labour Commission which was ap- 
pointed by the Home Government in 1907. The 
Commission endorsed the abuses and the evasions 
of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in connection with the 
employment of children and were unanimously 
of opinion that some limitation in hours of work 
was essential but the majority were opposed to 
any direct limitation. As far as women’s hours 
were concerned, they proposed that the statutory 
maximum should be increased from 11 to 12. 
It is noteworthy that only one member (Dr, Hair! 
recommended a limitation in the hours of adult 
male workers to twelve per day and a continua- 
tion of the 11-hour day for women with less power 
to local Governments to grant exemptions. 
A new Factories’ Bill was introduced in the 
Governor-Generars Legislative Council in July, 
1909. In drafting the BUI, the Government of 
India followed the proposals made by Br. Ifair 
rather than hy the majority of the Commission. 
This Bill was passed into law in 1911. 

The 1911 Act sought to make a beginning 
in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day. 
The pro'risionB of the 1891 Act in connection with 
women’s hours were maintained but with the 
difference that the rest interval of an hour and 
a half prescribed for women who were 
made to work for the full permissible hours 


Was reduced. This was done In order to limit 
the Bpreadover, Children’s hours In textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest Jntcr%'al 
of half an Ijour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories, A 
number of provisions wag made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of tho Act 
Were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers Were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions. TIio 1911 Act was brought 
into force with effect from tho 1st of July 1912. 

THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR 
and its AFTXRMATH. 

Owing to the restriction on imports rcsTiUing 
from conditions prevailing during the IVorld War 
of 1914-18, there was considerable expansion of 
Indian industries resulting in greater employ- 
ment. The War provided an opportunity for 
Indian manufacturers to increase their pro- 
duction and their profits. Some industries made 
phenomenal profits and there was al«o con- 
siderable increase in the scope for employment 
of industrial labour. Kew factories began to 
spring up and many mushroom concerns came 
into existence. Labour, however, still remained 
very inarticulate and unorganized and it did not 
reap the benefits of tbc W ar to the same extent 
as industrialists, traders and manufacturers did. 
Although prices were soaring high, wages did 
not keep pace with prices and there was con- 
siderable discontent among labour. Owing to the 
Influx of large bodies of persons Into the towns, 
hoUBlng became hopelessly inadequate and rents 
I soared to heights wldch forced several local Gov- 
ernments to pass legislation to control them. 

The successful emergence of the British 
Empire and its Allies from the War of 1914-18 
opened up vistas of untold prosperity in the 
minds of the people of tho victorious countries. 
Corporations, Companies and shareholders wep 
flush with money — thirteen large jute mills m 
Bengal had paid dividends of 200 per cent, and 
over for the year 1918 — and with the gradual 
closing doTO of plants which had been engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions of war, every- 
body was looking for new fields for investment. 
Big companies for the establishment of transport 
services, fbr the construction of new mills and 
factories and for the exploitation of mincml 
resources were floated. Hectic building activity 
was evident everywhere and this w'as naturally 
followed by heavy demands for all types and 
kinds of labour. The Utopian hopes which most 
men had built upon were, however, destined in 
evaporate into thin air sooner than the worst 
pessimists could have imagined. Two entkeiy 
unforeseen factors intervened to blast these 
hopes. The first was the worldwide epidemic 01 
Influenza which broke out in the year following 
the end of the War and which was responsible for 
a total death roll of over eight million persons in 
India alone. The second vras that prices, instead 
of falling, rose more sharply than ever bwor^ 
due, in a large measure, to the uupt^edentea 
depreciation in the currencies of most European 
countries. 
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ondltions of employment in industrial establish- 
ments. Ofiicial effort at mediation in industrial 
disputes was practically unknown and the 
policy of Government in this matter was to 
keep the ring clear and to allow the parties to 
settle all disputes between themselves. The 
participation of India in International Confer- 
ences and the increasing interest taken by tlic 
Indian public in questions connected with 
labour made it necessary both for the Govern- 
ment of India and the Governments of the more 
industrialised provinces not only to consider 
the question of the representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures but 
also to allocate to special departments or 
offices the administration of labour quc.stions. 
The Government of India established a Labour 
Bureau in the year 1920 and the Governments 
of Bengal and Madras created special appoint- 
ments of Commissioners of Labour In the same 
year. The Labour Bureau of the Government 
of India published a series of bulletins on certain 
phases of factory work but before its utility 
could be established the office was abolished 
in March 1923 on the recommendation of the 
Indian Betrenchment Committee. The lead 
in the matter of the creation of a proper and 
stable department of Government with investi- 
gators and an adequate statistical staff to deal 

taken by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, who created a Labour Office for the 
Bombay Presidency in 1921. Further details 
connection with this Office and other mat- 

itt dealing with Government administration 

■ labour subjects will be found in a separate 
chapter at the end of this section. 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

The law relating to factories was amended and 
consolidated by the Act of 1922. The main 
provisions of factory legislation as it now stood 
were as follows : (1) the qualification for registra- 
tion was the employment of 20 persons — 
factories employing not less than ten workers 
could be notified ; (2) non-employment of a child 
under 12, a 6-hour day for children between 
twelve and fifteen, a half-hour rest interval after 
four hours work and prohibition of the em- 
ployment of a child in two factories on the same 
day ; (3) restriction in the hours of work of 
adults to eleven per day and sixty per week; 
(4) prohibition of the employment of w^omen 
between 7 p.m. and 6-30 a.m. except in the fish 
curing and canning industry ; (5) compulsory 
rest intervals and a weekly holiday ; and (6) 
measures for controlling excessive artificial 
humidification and for the health and safety 
of^ operatives. Exemptions on tvcU defined 
principles were to be permitted. The Amending 
Acts of 1923,^ 1926 and 1931 effected minor 
improvements but the general principles 
remained unaltered until the Act was again 
overhauled in 1934. 

NEW LABOUR LAWS. 

Bp to the end of the year 1922, the only 
important law relating to labour in India was 
that regulating the conditions of employment in 
factories. The influence of the International 
Labour Organisation was, however, soon felt 
and industrial strife was, moreover, on the 


increase. Little allcmpt had so far be^n mad 
for the peaceful and amicable ficUIerncnt c 
trade dispute's. BucU attempts as were mad 
were liampcrcd by the ab-cncc of reliable am 
accnralo data regarding wages and condition 
of einjdoyinent. The Jlombay Labour Offic 
conducted an inquiry Into wages In cotton fextll 
mills in tlic 3*rovlnce of Borniiay in 1921 an< 
anoUicr Inquiry into family i>udgcts of indnstria 
worker in llombay City in the Bamc year, I 
also set itself to compile a cost of living indc: 
for working claF=es in Bombay City. Actini 
on a private resolution adopted In the Provlncia 
Legislative Council, tlie Government of Bomba: 
appointed an Iiulu^trlal Disputes Committee 
in 1922 under the chairmanship of Sir Stanle; 
Deed, 3i.r,, tlicn Ddltor-in-Chlcf of tlic Tinica q 
hnlia, '* to consider and report on the practl 
cabliity or otlierwlsc of creating mncliincry fo] 
the prevention and early settlement of trad* 
disputes.*' Tills Committee submitted a com 
prehensivo report on the subject of indnstria 
strife and made various recommendations foi 
the prevention of disputes and their settlement 
wlicn they arose. Among its main rccommcnda' 
lions was onO for the setting up of an Indnstria! 
Court. The Government of Bombay drew up a 
Bill on the subject and this was introduced 
in the local Legislative Council in the winter ol 

on the Government of India formulating pro* 
posals for Central legislation on the subject ; but 
it was not until 1929 that the Trade Disputes 
Act was placed on the Statute Book. Mucli 
headway had, liowcvcr, been made in the mean- 
Tvhile in the framing of new labour laws. Among 
the more important of these w’cre the Workmen's 
Compensation Act and the Indian Mines Act 
which were passed in 1923 and the Indian Trade 
Unions Act which was passed in 1926. 

EFFECTS OF THE POST-WAR 
DEPRESSION. 

A period of acute depression set in in all 
industries towards the end of the year 1922. 
The cost of living index compiled by the Bombay 
Labour Office show’ed that prices had risen 
steadily for twm years after the end of the w’ar. 
The annual average of the monthly index 
numbers for the year 1920 (1914 «=* 100) was 183; 
for 1921 this average fell to 173 and for 1922 
to 161. For the next five years the index 
numbers vailed between 150 and 161. The 
enquiry into cotton mill wages shoivcd 
that the real usages of cotton mill w’orkers in 
Ahmedabad w'cre thirtj"- three per cent, higher 
in 1921 than in 1914. The Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners' Association, thereupon, made the first 
organised post-w’ar move in India for wdiolesalo 
reductions in wages. A cut of 20 per cent, was 
announced with effect from 1st April 1923. The 
strike of the Ahmedabad cotton mill workers 
which follow’ed w^as by. far the largest and the 
most disastrous that had ever occurred in that 
city. It involved neaily 45,000 workpeople 
and resulted In a total time loss of nearly tw’o 
and a half million man-days. A compromise 
was eventually arrived at by the terms of wiilcli 
wages were to he reduced by 15& per cent, instead 
of by 20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock 
and it w^as felt that the turning of the tide 
had set in. 
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Cotton textile millowners in Bombay had 
met demands for higher Tjvages between 1937 
and 1920 partly by the grant of dearness of food 
aUowances and partly by the payment of an 
annual bonus of one month’s pay dependent on 
profits. In 1924, the Millowmers’ Association, 
Bombay, decided that the profits for 1923 
would not justify the payment of the bonus. 
The workers of all mills in the city struck work. 
The Government of Bombay appointed a 
Committee of Enquiry under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the 
Bombay High Court. The Committee’s report 
was entirely against the workers. The Bonus 
Dispute Strike in Bombay in 1924 w'as by far 
the worst that had ever occurred in the country 
until that year and resulted in a time loss of 
nearly eight million working days. 

The depression which set in in 1922 continued 
for several years. In the year 1925, however, 
the Government of India came to the rescue of 
the Cotton Textile Industry and the workers 
employed in it by abolishing the excise duty of 
3i- per cent., which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for many years past. 
In that year, milloMmers in Bombay announced 
a cut of 124^ per cent, in wages. This announce- 
ment was " followed by a general strike 'which 
lasted for over two months and which resulted 
in a time loss of nearly eleven million working 
days. Both sides were adamant but the 
UillouTiers had given an undertaking to Govern- 
ment to drop the proposal for a wage cut if the 
excise duty was abolished. The strike, there- 
fore, ended as soon as the Viceroy’s Special 
Ordinance announcing the suspension of the 
excise duty was published at the end of Novem- 
ber 1925. This strike “was a great victory for 
the workers and showed that, in spite of their 
illiteracy and inadequate organisation, they 
were able to take concerted action and to offer 
a stubborn resistance against any attack on 
their wages,” 

As compared 'v\ith the period which has just 
been reviewed, the years 1920 and 1927 'were of 
relative calm and peace in Indian industries. The 
time lost through industrial disputes during these 
two years amounted to just a little over three 
million man-days as against a loss offive millions 
in 1923, S' 7 millions in 1924 and 12-0 millions in 
1925. 

The year 1028 witnessed the outbreak of 
industrial strife of an intensity which has been 
unknown in India at any time before or after 
that year. Two causes were directly responsible 
for this. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) constituted by the Govern- 
ment of India hi 1920 had made a niimher of 
rccomnicndatious aiming at a more cflicient 
conduct and management of cotton textile mills 
in India, A group of these recommendations 
concerned the introduction, by the mills, of 
“rationalised” methods of work hy which is 
meant the asking of workers to mind more 
machines. The second was the formation of 
the Workers* and roasants* Party the members 
of which secured appointments on the exe- 
cutives of many trade unions in the country. 
The industrial strike was the chief weapon 
in their armoury, rollowhvz the leeom- 
mendatious of the Tariff Board, Messrs. E. D. 


Sassoon & Co., Ltd., who at that time o'wned 
eleven large cotton mills in the City of Bombay, 
introduced certain measures of rationalisation in 
their Manchester Mills. This was at once met by 
a prolonged strike in that mill . Early in the year 
1928, a few other groups of mills announced their 
intention of securing greater efficiency. This 
was the opportunity which the Communists 
were waiting for and they took it by the forelock. 
The strike of cotton textile mill operatives of 1928 
in Bombay City was the most disastrous that had 
yet taken place in India. All the mills in the 
City 'were affected and there. was complete stop- 
page of work for over six months. The time loss 
i to the industry amounted to twenty-two and a 
half million man-days. Both parties put uji 
different sets of demands. The millo'wners 
proposed a cut of 7^ per cent, in the wages of 
weavers and drew up a set of standing orders 
for the enforcement of discipline. A Joint 
Strike Committee prepared a list of Seventeen 
Demands, Various discussions were held but 
to no avail. Finally, the Joint Strike Com- 
jnittee agreed to call off the strike on Govern- 
ment assuring the parties that they would 
appoint an impartial Committee to inquire into 
and report on all the points in dispute. The 
Beport of this Committee was more favourable to 
the workers than to the employers and it still con- 
tinues to be one of the standard works of refer- 
ence on conditions of employment in cotton 
textile mills in Bombay City. Other important 
strikes during the year 1928 occurred in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur, 
on the East Indian and South Indian Bailways, 
in the Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile 
mills at Sholapur and Ca'svnpore. The statistics 
in connexion with all the industrial disputes in 
India in the year 1928 are as follows : Number of 
disputes — 203 ; Number of workers involved — 
500,850 ; Total time loss — 31,047,404 man-days. 

APPOINTMENT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

Seven years’ administration of the labour laws 
enacted during the years 1922-23 had brought 
several defects to light. Moreover, it was felt 
that, as compared with similar legislation in 
other countries, much of the labour legislation 
which had been enacted in India was of a very 
halting character and that it did not go far 
enough. Labour leaders who had attended 
several sessions of the International Labour 
Conference started intensive agitation in the 
country for both reform and expansion of 
existing laws. These demands coupled with 
the great industrial unrest prevalent in 
India at the time made a complete survey 
by an impartial body inevitable and in 
the middle of the year 1929 tlie Govern- 
ment of India announced the appointment, by 
His Majesty the King Emperor, of a Boyal 
Commission on Indian Labour “ to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India ; on the health, efficiency and 
standard of living of the workers; and on the 
relations between the cmi)loycrs and the employ- 
ed ; and to make recommendations.” The 
late Bt. Hon. J. H. Whitley was appointed 
Chairman. The other members of the 
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and thw inucli indu^-lrln! ftrifo hi Ui^ 
cotton milUndURtry in Bombay City than there 
had been prior to ttiat year. 

WAGE DATA. 

The only Province which ha^ ro far fn-tituhd 
any inquiries into wni:(8 and coivihion* of 
craplovTiient in in(lu‘'tri:iledaididiTnf nt«^ in India 
was Bombay ^^llcre tiic haixnirOfnre iiad con- 
ducted Uircc enquiries into th(‘ wat:< and hour? of 
w'ork of cotton iniil workers in Un* Jiomlevy Presi- 
dency for select f‘d months in i!ie \rars PCI, 
and i92G. Otlmr wa'^c* enquiries of a limited 
character covered municipal worker^, yxnn^ 
in Bombay City and workers in a few 
printinit presses in Bomi'ay (’ity, \nno of 
other Industrie:?, especially the en:;iiv rrin^t, liad 
been touched. other province in Indl.a 
bad attempted an enquiry Into Indu'-triaf 
traces and sncli hiformntion ns was a%ai!nhje 
on the subject con-i^lod of a few Hrurf > of wr.u’e 
rates in some important occupations In <<'lwt^‘d 
units which were contained In some of the annual 
provincial adminhtralion reports on th^' workiu;: 
of the Indian Pactorif'S Act. Tlic Koval Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, throughout Unlr Bej^ort, 
had deplored the absence of reliable and arcurah* 
data rc^ardln^ ivajics for Provinces other than 
Bombay; they had, morcoacr, made rertaln 
recommendations rcfrardin;; the fixation of 
minimum rates of watres in Industrie ^ when' 
warres were low, hut they had suiiirf^stcti that 
before any legislation on the subject was d 
jicncral surveys of wage rates and earnin’^ 
should be conducted in all Provinces. Both 
for this and for the rca'^on tliat no information 
rcgardiiic avages in the Province of Bombay 
was available for industries other than the 
cotton textile, the Govcniment of Bombay 
instructed their Labour Office to make a sur\ cy 
of wages and conditions in factory industries 
— the first part to cover all perennial factories 
and the second seasonal factories. This census 
covered nearly 1,250 factories in over 25 different 
industries spread over nearlj’ 100 towns and 
viDages in the Province of Bombay. The fir-t 
of the series of the General IVacc Census reports 
covering the engineering trade was pubh-hed 
in December 1935, the second covering the 
printing industry was published early in March 
1936, the third covering all the textile industries 
(cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in the Bombay 
Presidency was published early in May 1937 : 
and the fourth covering the Oils, Paints and 
Soap ; the Alatch manufacturing and fourteen 
other miscellaneous industries was published 
in May 1939. The Ilcport with regard to wagci 
and conditions of cmidoaTncnt in the seasonal 
factories was published in 1936. These reports, 
in so far as they relate to ba'^ic rates of wage^ 
and conditions of employment, contain a fund 
of most valuable information and they should 
be of the greatest possible value to both emplo- 
yers and the employed, to Government adminis- 
trations, to economists and to tho public i 
generally. I 

Kefercnce has been made in another section to ' 
the appointment of a Labour Investigation! 
Committee by the Government of India. As 
this was a fact finding committee and one of its ! 
important terms of reference was an enquiry into l 
the wages and earnings of workers employed in 1 
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LABOUR UNDER PROVINCIAL 
AUTONONW. 

With the advent of the n'wr r'^forir.^ und^: th'* 
G(f\rrnment of IndU vtrt, 1935, full trovin'*Hl 
antoa'.Tny wa*^ in all l'ro‘.int*'3 in 

fiilla with efbrt from th« 3*t Af rl! IQ37. 
Indian Natb*ual <5,nrr» * aid 

fh*‘ TaajnrJty of for tli*' L^'vb^vtlvr* 

A 5* In JTovinr^ of Madra*, Bombay, 

tiu* Unll^ i Proviiir#-js, p.UiAr. the Central pro- 
vinces rnd Ori* v. lh»* Dvlxiur Policy <>i 
the Indian 3>aiional Con'rTc*^ av r'-l out lu 
its t>ctIon manlfe^Ao Is •* to r^curc to the 
IndnstThl workerTi a rtan lard of living, 

hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, a- far aa the f ronomlr < <n flitpiuv in th<* 
country permit, with Inicrnatlonal rtanlard*; 
pultablo machinery for the f ctilcm'’nt of di«pute.i 
betTveen cinploytrs and workmen; protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
£lckncs<5 and uncmplo}unc:it ; and the right of 
workers to fonn unions and to ptrhe for the 
protection of their dhe earlier lev)- 

luUon of Congro-s on fundimentai rk.:ht5, gen- 
erally 5tatc5 In addition, that “ the ^tate shall 
safeguard the Interests of ind;Mrhl workers'* 
and makes specual rifertnee to women workers 
, and children. Goimrc-s; for reasons 

^ct out t'B^u\herc in thi^ volvime, acceptM oITicc 
in July 1037 hut re^lcned In all Provinces in 
Xovenihor lOhO. Wlnht the ronuro-'^ vas iu 
power It- Labour Policy Wo- amphh d by tv-- 
poii-iblc Minbttr- in a.mion< Provinn^ oUll’T by 
the b''Ue of ]’rt A*otif or by -^tateuv nt- unde 
in public sjverli{"i. Ihe mo-t roTuprcln^n-he 
statement with rc.rard to tld- policy wa- con- 
i taiued in a prt-- note l-MU'd by the (hm rnmeut 
of Bombay iu A\iuu-t 1957 from v.hkh certain of 
th*' more important p.i--;aut> wi repri^ducod 
at paue- 521 and 522 of the 1910-lX KdUioa of 
tUb puhlU.ition. 

In Bengal, whcTo a popular ^liuistry was 
fanned with rcprcbcntativcs from the Proja, 
the Muslim League, the Independent Hindu and 
the Independent Muslim jiartlcs, the policy 
of the Government with rccard to labour was 
contained in n statement made by the Honour- 
able Jliuistcr in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labour to representatives of tho 
Prffs in September 1037. lie stated that some 
of the important items wjilch the Government of 
Bengal were considering for the amelioration 
of labour wore the establishment of indastrial tri- 
bunals, employment exchanges, dccasuallsation 
of labour, schemes for health insurance, adequate 
housing, regulation of employment in shops, 
conciliation of debts, penalising of illegal gratifica- 
tion and the institution of enquiries into condi- 
tions of living by means of collecting family 
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budgets with a view to ascertaining whether it | 
would be possible to introduce minimum wage I 
fixing machinery^ and schemes of unemployment i 
insurance. 

The Governments of Bombay, Bihar, the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar and the United Pro- 
vinces appointed Committees of Inquiry to 
examine existing levels of wages and conditions of 
employment, and to make recommendations. In 
Bombay and in the C.P. these enquiries were to 
relate to labour employed in cotton textile mills. 
In the United Provinces and in Bihar, 
labour in all industries was covered. The 
Government of Madras, following a pro- 
longed strike of cotton mill workers in Coim- 
batore, appointed a Court of Inquiry under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. Fortunately for 
labour all these various enquiries were conducted 
during a period when the textile industries 
in India were, after a fairly prolonged period 
of depression, shov/ing signs of revival owing 
mainly to the Sino-Japanese war. The margins 
between costs of production and selling prices 
had widened to the advantage of in- 
dustry and it was consequently possible , 
for employers to accept the recommenda- 
tions made by various Committees and 
Courts of Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation for ^ 
increases in wages and for certain improvements 
In conditions of work. These acceptances 
were, however, not made by employers entirely 
of their own free will. In some cases the Govern- 
ments concerned issued resolutions and noti- 
fications accepting such of the recommendations 
made by the Committees which they concurred 
in and recommending their adoption by the 
employers. 

During the year 1938 the Government of 
Bombay put through the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly their Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act. They also issued to the various interests 
concerned for opinion draft proposals for the 
conditions to he fulfilled for the recognition 
by employers of unions of their workers ; 
for the grant of holidays with pay during 
periods of sickness ; and for the regulation of 
hours of work, rest periods and the grant of 
holidays in commercial offices, shops, 
hotels, theatres, cinemas, etc. As far as the last 
is concerned, the Bombay Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act was passed on the 31st October 
3939. 

There was a spate of activity for legisla- 
tive measures for the amelioration of labour 
conditions in other provinces as well. Botli 
the United Provinces and Bengal enacted 
legislation during the year 1938 for the payment 
of maternity benefits and the Sind Legislative 
Assembly passed an Act in June 1939 to amend 
the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929, in its 
application to the Province of Sind. In tho 
Central Provinces and Bcrar Bills were dravTi up 
for (1) tho collection of statistics; (2) for amending 
tho Indian Factories Act, 1934, to provide 
for the registration of all factories and for the 
payment of registration fees in a manner to 
be prescribed by Government; and (3) to make 
provision for relief or benefits to workers in 
industrial occupations who are rendered unem- 
ployed and consequently destitute. The first 
lia«r been passed into law. The second was 
enacted in 1939 and brought into force ^Tith 


effect from Ist April 1940. Scales of reystration 
fees depending upon the maximum number of 
persons employed in any one day in the year have 
been prescribed. The Governments of Bengal, 
Punjab and Sind have adopted legislation for 
the control of hours of work in shops and com- 
mercial establishments. The Punjab Trade 
Employees Act was enforced in Punjab 
with effect from 1st March 1941, the Bengal 
Shops and Establishments Act was brought into 
effect from the let April 1941 and the Sind Act 
was brought into force from the 20th November 
1941. The Government of the United Pro- 
vinces published, on the 21st October 1939, the 
draft of a Bill to regulate the hours of employ- 
ment and certain conditions of employment in 
shops and commercial establishments. The 
Government of Assam had drafted a Bill for the 
freedom of movement of tea garden labourers in 
that Province but this was subsequently with- 
dra'wn. The Government of the United Pro- 
vinces introduced a Trade Disputes Bill in the 
Provincial Legislative Assembly but withdrew 
It later on with a view to the introduction 
of a fresh Bill on the lines of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. Private members’ 
Bills introduced in the different Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies during the period imme- 
diately under review covered minimum wage 
fixing machinery and further regulation of con- 
ditions in unregulated factories in the Central 
Provinces and for the compulsory recognition 
by employers of unions of their workers in Bom- 
bay, Madras and in the United Provinces. As 
far as Madras is concerned, the Minister for 
Labour was successful as a result of his personal 
efforts in the matter, to secure recognition by the 
employers of all unions which had been regis- 
' tered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 


The tempo of industrial strife in India which 
had shown a marked slowing down for seven 
years after the catastrophic strikes of 1928 and 
1929 began to show a rapid quickening after the 
advent of Provincial Autonomy. Both Labour 
and its leaders believed that popular Govern- 
ments in the Provinces would do all they could to 
improve the standard of life and the conditions 
of employment of the workers and they 
thought that the only method by which they 
could bring their grievances to the 
notice of the authorities was tlirough the 
medium of the "strike". During the middle 
and the late ’twenties, the most striking 
feature of the struggle between Capital and 
Labour was its protracted intensity. The chief 
characteristic of this struggle during the three 
years beginning with that in which Congress 
Ministries took office was its frequency. This is 
verified by the fact that the number of disputes 
which occurred during the three vears from 
1937 to 1939 amounted to as many as 1,184 as 
against a total number of 1,039 disputes which 
occurred during the seven years from 1930 to 
1930. The actual numbers of disputes in 1938 
and 1939 were 399 and 40G respectively as against 
203 m 1928 and 141 in 1929. Although the 
disputes of the latter period were not so intense 
as those of 1928 and 1929 when 43-8 million 
man-days were lost to Indian industrv, these 
1,184 disputes were, however, responsible for the 
loss of as many as 23*2 million man-days. 

\Vhcreas the strikes ot 1937 and 103S 
may have brouglit about a largo amount ot 
beneficial concessions to Labour, they were also 
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S. K. Saran, Dr. B. K. Mukerjee, and Messrs. 
M. P. Gandhi, Jagat Narain Lai, H. P. Chandra 
and G. M. Hayman. This Committee’s Report 
wliich runs into nearly 300 pages and contains 
over 150 recommendations was submitted to 
Government in June 1940 and was published 
in August during the same year. 

With the exception of the Central Provinces 
and the Bihar Reports, the Reports of the two 
other Committees dealt with above were sub- 
mitted to Government after the resignation of the 
Congress Governments by whom they were 
appointed. The more important of the recom- 
mendations made by these Committees cover a 
wide field of social legislation which can only be 
put through by popular Governments and which 
cannot be made the subject-matter of Governor’s 
Acts. All the Governments concerned have, 


however, taken administrative action In con- 
nexion with such of the recommendations as 
could be given effect to either by the issue of 
departmental orders or by circulation to the 
interests concerned. Quite a number of the 
recommendations made by all these Committees 
have been taken up for consideration by the 
Central Government in consultation with Con- 
ferences of Labour Ministers with a view to the 
passing of uniform Central legislation applicable 
to all Provinces. The questions so far discussed 
and those on which action has been initiated will 
be dealt with under the heading of Conferences 
of Labour Ministers.” 

We shall deal with the more important matters 
which have happened in the world of Indian 
Labour since the outbreak of the present War in 
the next chapter. 


SECOND WORLD WAR— ITS EFFECTS AND 
REPERCUSSIONS. 


In the previous Chapter we referred to the 
effects which the World War of 1914-18 had on 
the growth and development of the labour 
problem in this country. That War ^ found 
labour in India inarticulate, spasmodic and 
unorganised. Th^ Pactories Act of 1911 was 
practically the only piece of labour legislation 
on the Statute Book. The ” strike ” as a method 
of securing the redress of grievances was prac- 
tically unkno'wn. We have already given the 
milestones in the progress of labour legislation 
and organization in the previous Chapter. In 
this Chapter we review the principal events that 
have occurred in the world of Indian Labour 
since the outbreak of the Second World War in 
in August 1939. 

Immediately prior to the outbreak of^ the 
Second World War, the main Indian industries — 
especially the Textiles— were beginning to 
feel the effects of a slump. Night shifts 
were closing down and the Mill-owners* 
Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
were engaged in a nation-wdde campaign to resort 
to organised short time working. Industrialists 
all over India were again considering ways and 
means of reducing costs of production. The 
outbreak of War, however, stemmed the tide. 
There was a big world-wide demand for 
Juto textiles in consequence of the widespread 
USD of sandbags for the protection of public and 
other buildings against the effects of aerial 
bombardment. Cotton textiles and especially 
cotton yarns were finding more ^ expanded 
markets outside the countrj% Night shift 
working was again resorted to in an in- 
creasing measure. The engineering and allied 
trades whose prosperity is closely linked up 
with that of the textiles began to look up. 
There was a wide expansion in many other 
industries consequent on the placing in India, by 
the Home Government, of large orders for war 
BUppUcs. 

When Japan started rattling the sabre towards 
the end ol 1940 and throughout the year 1941 it 
became evident that India would not only have 
to bo turned Into the arsenal of the East in the 


same way as the United States of America had 
become the arsenal of the West but that she 
would also have to build up an army of 
considerable size of her own. This army 
had to be clothed, fed and supplied with all 
the modern equipment of war. A Central 
Department of Supply was formed with the 
Government of India and Provincial Branches 
were established. Huge orders for the supply 
of cloth and all kinds of other articles were 
placed with mills and factories. A number ol 
large workshops were commandeered for the 
manufacture of shells and ammunition. Ship- 
building yards and mammoth plants for the 
assembly of motor vehicles and aeroplanes were 
established. Night work became almost uni- 
versal and there was a nation-wide expansion 
of employment. 'Wo may hero review briefly 
I the period 1939-45 from the point of view, 
generally of the effect of war conditions on Indian 
labour. An outstanding feature is that during 
these years India, for the first time, reached 
more or less the ideal of full employment when 
both manual and clerical labour found it easy to 
get a job. The full employment was largely the 
consequence of expansion of industries, military 
recruitment, requirements of auxiliary services, 
military construction, etc. 

The year 1942 witnessed in the principal cities 
of India evacuations of large cities on an unpre- 
cedented scale owing to the panic created by the 
apprehension of bombardments. This, for the 
time being, caused tremendous dislocation of 
industry. 

The war period, notably the period from 1942- 
45 has witnessed stoppages and unavailability 
of different types of supplies and this has affected 
the community and labour in diverse directions. 
For instance, owing to the acute shortage of coal 
and in some cases of electric power, factories had 
to be Intermittently closed down and this led to 
considerable voluntary unemployment and 
reduction in earnings. Industries taken as a 
whole did not compensate their workers for such 
voluntary idleness although a notable exception 
has been the Jute Mill Industry which agreed to 
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One of the most vexed questions in Indian 1 
industry since the advent of the second World ! 
War has been the maintenance of the Tvorkers' 
pre-war standard of life. During the earlier 
stages of price control, prices varied within 
narrow margins. The official cost of living index 
for Bombay City with prices in 1933-34: as the 
base stood at 105 for August, 106 for September, 
108 for October, 109 for November and rose to 
113 for December in the year 1939. The limit 
of variation in the monthly index numbers in 
this series during the whole of the year 1940 was 
Avithin six points only : 110 for March and April 
and 115 for December. Organised demands for 
dearness allowances in Indian industry were first 
made in Bombay in December 1939 and these 
thereafter spread to other centres. The demand 
made by cotton mill workers in the City of Bom- 
bay was referred by the Government of Bombay 
to a Board of Conciliation appointed under the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 presided 
over by Sir Sajba Kangnekar. Conciliation 
failed but the Mllowners* Association, Bombay, 
accepted the recommendations made by the 
Board and sanctioned the payment of a dearness 
allowance at a flat rate of two annas per day of 
attendance, with retrospective effect from 1st 
December 1939, to every worker whose earnings 
did not amount to more than Bs. 150 per month. 
Dearness allowance at this rate was to be paid so 
long as the official cost of living index for Bombay 
City remained between the limits of 105 and 123. 
It was reckoned that an allowance at this rate 
would compensate the workers to the extent of 
an average of 76*9 per cent of the actual rise in 
the cost of living so long as the official index 
remained between these limits. The demand for 
dearness allowance made by cotton mill workers 
In Ahmedabad was also referred to conciliation. 
As in Bombay, conciliation failed also in Ahmeda- 
bad but in the latter centre an agreement was 
reached between the Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association and the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, to refer the dispute to the arbitra- 
tion of the Industrial Court, Bombay. The 
Industrial Court in its award on this dispute laid 
down a sliding scale of allowances varying "with 
the fluctuations in the official cost of living index 
for Ahmedabad on the basis of a grant of 
an allowance equivalent to one-elevenths of 
Bs. 3-8-0 per month for every rise of one point in 
the index, as compared with the figure for August 
1939, in the month two months prior to the one 
for which the allowance is to be paid. It was 
calculated that this would compensate the 
workers to the extent of C6‘G7 per cent of the 
actual rise in the cost of living at any particular 
date. A part of the balance was to be made up 
by opening cost price grain shops. This was the 
first beginning in India of the pa5^ment of dear- 
ness allowances on a sliding scale linked up with 
fluctuations in the cost of living index. 

The position in the principal industries in 
India is somewhat as follows : — 

In the main centres of the industry in the 
Bombay Province tlie dearness allowance is 
based on the cost of living index figures, Tlie 
allowances are paid at a Hat rate irrespective 
of the income, subject to a maximum. As a 
result of this, employees earning lower scales 
of pay stand to benefit more than others and 
the least skilled worker is often remunerated, 
to the full extent of the rise in tbc cost of living. 


According to the latest information available, 
the monthly rate of dearness allowance in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sbolapur was in the 
neighbourhood of Bs. 31, Bs. 60 and Bs. 22 
respectively. In Nagpur the rate of dearness 
allowance was about Bs. 27 while in Southern 
India it varied from Bs. 15 to Bs. 24. 

1 In the Jute Mill Industry in Bengal, immediately 
on the outbreak of hostilities in order to keep 
labour contented, the Jute Mills Association 
sanctioned an increase of 10 per cent in the wages. 

, The industry pays no dearness allowance as 
such but an allowance known as the “ amenity 
; allowance ” is paid instead. The rate of this 
allowance was Be. 0-4-0 per month in July 1941. 

I This has been increased from time to time 
land since December 1944 stands at Bs. 2 per 
week. The payment of the allowance is linked 
to attendance. In addition to the cash allowance 
the mills issue foodtstuffs from the mill ration 
shops at concession rates. The quantities 
allowed and the amounts charged vary from 
mill to mill hut it is estimated that the loss to 
the mills per worker amounts to about a rupee 
per week. 

The rates of dearness allowance in the "Woollen 
industry vary considerably from centre to 
centre and the extreme limits are Bs. 30 per 
month in Bombay and only Bs. 10 at Kashmir. 
On the other hand, it must be stated here that 
basic wages have been increased by more than 
25 per cent since the War in many units of the 
Woollen Industry. 

In centres other than Bombay City, the 
dearness allowance paid in the silk industry 
has not been commensurate with the rise in 
prices. The establishments in Mysore pay 
Bs. 8 per month to adults and only Bs. 6 to 
half-time workers. In Government factories 
in Kashmir 50 per cent of the earned wages 
are paid by way of dearness allowance. In 
Bengal the rate varies from Be. 0-1-6 to Be. 0-5-0 
a rupee of the total earnings while in Bombay 
the scale of dearness allowance is linked to the 
official cost of living index numbers which 
amounts to about Be. 0-14-0 per day. 

So far as municipal labour is concerned, the 
scales of dearness allowance are generally lower 
than those obtaining in private industries 
but they are in accordance with the scales 
prescribed by the Provincial Governments, 
These vary from Bs. 22 in Bombay to Bs. 10 
only in Madras. It is understood that in 
Karachi, in addition to a dearness allowance 
of Bs. 18 per month, compensatory allowance 
varying from Bs. 4 to Bs. 7-8-0 per month is also 
paid. So far as workers in Ports are concerned, 
they also get dearness allowance at rates lower 
than those prevailing in private industries. In 
the Port of Bombay, for instance, the scale of 
dearness allowance is 10 per cent of the monthly 
earnings, subject to a mimmum of Bs. 16 per 
, month. !Many of the port authorities, however, 
although they pay a smaller dearness allowance, 
have made arrangements for supplying prain 
and other necessary supplies at concessional 
rates and it is understood that the value of the 
concession varies from Bs. 6 to Bs. 10 per month. 

Many employers in Bombay and elsewhere in 
India waited to see as to what action the Mjll- 
o>^Tiers* Association, Bombay, would adopt in 
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Und Boy CO Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and a 
host of others are paying dearness allowances 
to their workers on ,the basis of the sliding scale 
of the Millowners* Association, Bombay. As 
the result of adjudication proceedings in a 
recent dispute between the Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd.; and its employees, 
,the adjudicator (Mr. E. M. Nanavatty) awarded 
the Bombay Millowners’ ^cale of dearness 
allowances to the employees of this company 
as well. A group of large engineering firms in 
Bombay such as isiessrs, Kichardson and Cruddas, l 
the Mazcaon Dock of Messrs. Mackinnonl 
Mackenzie & Co., Messrs. Alcock Ashdown & 
Co., Ltd., and a few others have laid dowm a 
sliding scale of dearness allowances based on 
an increase of one per cent^., over earnings 
from existhig basic rates of pay for every rise 
of two points in the cost of livinc index for 
Bombay. The Silk and Art ('Silk Mills Associa- 
tion, the Bombay Gas Co., Ltd., has also adopted 
sliding scales of dearness allowances but the 
actual amomits paid are somewhat less than 
those adopted by the Millowners* Association, 
Bombay. 


Association, Ahmedabad. By virtue of one 
of the articles of that submission, the dearness 
allowances awarded by the Industrial Court 
^vere to be paid up to the end of the European 
war involving England and for a period of 
three months therafter if prices continued to 
be affected by war conditions. ^Yith the 
unconditional surrender of Germany on the 
8tli May 1945 the Ahmedabad Millonmers’ 
Association suspended the payment of dearness 
allowances in all member mills. The Textile 
Labour Association, Ahmedabad, thereupon 
filed a petition in the Industrial Court, Bombay, 
praying for a continuation of the payment of 
the dearness allowances on the existing scales 
for a period of three months up to 8th August 
1945. The Industrial Court made an order 
accordingly. The Association further served 
another notice on the Ahmedabad Millowners* 
Association demanding a continuation of the 
payment of the existing scales of dearness 
allowances until such time as the Cost of Living 
Index for Ahmedabad reached the pre-war 
figure of 73. Ko decision had been reached 
in this matter by the time we went to Press. 


The highest rates of dearness allowances paid 
in India are those that obtained in cotton 
textile mills in Ahmedabad. In an earlier para- 
graph we have stated that in awarding an addi- 
tion of one elevenths of Rs. 3-8-0 for every rise 
of one point over the figure of the official cost of 
living index for Ahmedabad for the month of 
August 1939, the Industrial Court intended that 
cotton mill workers in that centre should be 
compensated to the extent of 66*67 per cent of 
the actual rise in the cost of living at any partic- 
ular date. Part of the balance was to be made 
up by opening a number of cost price grain shops. 
These were started but great difficulties were 
experienced in connexion with their running 
and the Scheme was abandoned with the consent 
of the Industrial Court. In view, however, of 
the continued improvement in the condition 
of the cotton textile industry in India, the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, success- 
fully pressed a demand on the Ahmedabad 
Millowners* Association in the middle of the year 
1941 for the uncompensated balance of^ 33*33 
per cent in the rise of the cost of living at 
Ahmedabad to be made good to the workers and 
the two Associations reached a further agreement 
on the 12th August 1941 by virtue of which the 
dearness allowance for any particular month 
would be increased by 45 per cent with retro- 
spective effect from July 1941. This agreement 
was ratified by the Industrial Court in an award 
dated 16th September 1941. It is of interest to 
observe that on the basis of this agreement the 
dearness allowance for cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabad for the month of October 1943, 
amounted to as much as Rs. 77-0-9 for each 
individual worker. A petition filed by the 
Ahmedabad Millo^Yne^s’ Association in the 
Industrial Court in August 1943 for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the quantum of dearness 
allowance payable to cotton mill workers in 
Ahmedabad on the ground that the profit 
making capacity of the industry had been 
considerably worsened during the year 1948 
was rejected by the Court. The original award 
of the Industrial Court was based on a sub- 
mission entered into between the Ahmedabad 
Millowners* Association and the Textile Labour 


Industrial workers in no centre in India outside 
Bombay and Ahmedabad are paid dearness 
allowances as high as those earned by cotton mill 
workers and others in these two centres. In the 
cotton mills in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
dearness allowances are paid on the basis of the 
recommendations made in the matter by the 
Mahalanobis and the Jayaratnam Committees 
according to w*hich a uniform allowance of one 
pie per day of attendance for every rise of one 
point in the three-monthly moving average of 
the cost of living index for the centre concerned 
is paid to each worker. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association, in addition to the allowance 
of ten per cent of earnings which it had sanctioned 
for jute mills workers in Calcutta and Howrah 
with effect from November 1939 gave an 
additional flat rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per week per head 
with effect from 1st August 1942. This amenity 
allowance as it is called was later increased 
to Rs. 2 per head per week. In May, 1945, 
the dearness allowances paid by other large 
employers in Calcutta were as follows : Indian 
Engineering Association — flat rate of Rs. 0-8-0 
per month; Calcutta Corporation Rs. 18 per 
month up to pay of Rs. 35 and Rs. 22 per month 
up to pay of Rs. 300 ; Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation Ltd. — Rs. 14-8-0 per month with 
food concession of Rs. 7-S-O ; Calcutta Tram- 
w*ayB Co., Ltd.— Rs. 16 per month with food 
concession of Rs. 10 ; Bengal Telephones — 
Rs. 20 up to Rs. 35 with food concession of 
Rs. 20 according to Government rules ; and the 
Oriental Gas Company Ltd. — Rs. 10 per month 
and food concession of Rs. 9-8 0. Profiting 
by the experience gained by employers in Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad and with a view to check 
inflationary tendencies, the general practice 
adopted in Bengal for neutralising the effects of 
increasing dearness in prices has been to • freeze ' 
the dearness allowances granted in cash at the 
figures obtaining about August-September 1942 
and to permit w*orkers to obtain generous sup- 
plies of essential foodstuffs and necessaries of 
life at the prices obtaining for these articles at the 
dates when the dearness allow’anccs in cash were 
frozen. Industrial employers in Bengal do not 
follow any fixed formula coupled up with 
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fluotufttlonfl In the (‘(mt of llvimt In (Ictcnolnln^M 
the dcArncHS allowaucCH 'vvlilcli they Imvu decided 
to pay. 

A syfllcm of freezing Ima alno ^Jeen adopted 
in the Tata Xron ami Btocl WoHca at Jainihedjnir, 
The allowances nraotod with effect from Int 
Annust 10*10 through the mediation of a Board 
of Concjllation were increased from Ist Octoher, 
11)41. A furtlier IncrenKc was effected from 
iBt October, 1D12. Increase in Uie eojt of 
living after that date was offset by providing 
food grains to worl:ors at rates current in tlje 
month ot October, 1U42. Tim last revision in 
the flcalc of allowanccB was introdured from 
iBt May 1943, tho rales being fixed as follows : 
Its. 10 per month for tliose rlrawinu Ic^^s limn 
lls. 100 per month; lls. 13 for those drawing 
between Ks. 100 and lls. 200 and lls. 10 for those 
getting hctw'ecn lls. 200 nnd IN. 300 per month. 
JlaUonlng was introduced in Jamsliedpiir witli 
offeet from 20tlj .Tuiy, lOl-f. liven witli rationing 
the Company continues to bear the diiTerence 
between tlic controlled prices of grains and 
those ruling in October 1012 under Hs coinpen- 
aatory food grains supply scheme. 

As far as raihvay servants nnd employees in 
the industrial undcrlnKlngs of the Central 
Government are concerned, tho Government of 
India had fixed tho following rates of dcarncH^ 
allowances with cllcct from Ist March 1914: 
(1) persons employed In tho Cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Oawmporo on pay up to lls. 200 
per month to get lls. 10 per month ; (2) 
persons employed In other towns containing 
over 250,000 inhabitants on pay up to lls. 200 
per month to get lls. 14 per month ; (3) persons 
employed in tow'iis of over 50,000 inlmhitants 
but not more than 250,000 inlmbltants wdiosc 
pay was not moro than Ks. 175 per month to get 
Jls. 11 per month ; and f4) persons in all otlier 
places whoso pay W’as not moro than lls, 3 50 
per month to get lls. 1) per montli. All 
workers getting moro than the maximum limits 
Bpecifled for the different areas but Jess than 
Its. 200, lls. 214, lls. 180 and lls. 150 per month 
respectively would bo paid dearness allowances 
which would bring their total eiuolumcuts up to 
these amounts. These rates w^cro revised on 
two occasions since then : (1) Ist Jul 5 ^ 1944 ; 
and (2) in April 1945. The last revision was 
to take retrospective cfleet from 1st ,Tanuary, 
1946. All Government servants liavc been 
broadly divided into tw'o main groups : (a) 
‘Hallway employees^ : and {by Ofcliers *. ‘ Hall- 

way employees ' liavo been grouped into four 
Zones, X A **, “ B “ and *' C These 
Zones correspond to the cities and towms 
described above. There is a further distinc- 
tion between those liavlng a pay of Hs. 40 per 
month and above and those getting below lls, 40 
I)or month. Tho rates in force in Juno 1946 
were as follows : “ X Areas — lls. 20 and 

Rs. 19 per month respectively for those drawing 
lls. 40 per month and over and for those drawing 
under lls. 40 per month or 17i per cent, which- 
ever Is greater ; “ A ” Areas — Rs. 19 nnd Rs. 17 
per month respectively or tho percentage as 
for ** X ” Areas ; *' B ** Areas — Rs. IG and 
Its. 14 per month respecMvcly or the percentage ; 
and ** 0 ** Areas — R m. 14 and Rs. 12 per month 
respectively or tho percentage. ' Others ' 
have been grouped into three Zones " A ", " B " 
and " 0 " according to cxpcnslvcncss in the 


towns and arean fonwnu'd. llg’ pay 
limils for tho-fj earning Rs. 40 and o\rr nI?o 
v.ary. 'J’he rate'* in fore#' in June lfifr» for 
Withers' who indude emploven Jn Govern- 
ment indU‘drial nml^ rtaklm^ arc ns follows: 
" A " Area**— R'<. 20 j/cr month for tho-*'; 
pay is under lls, 40 jm r intmtitand R^. 22 p^T 
month or 174 p^r rent, of pay vhhlievef may 
be grealiT for liio-** drawing over Rn. 40 up to 
Jls. 250 jur month; '* B" Arr.ns— JH. if# .and 
Jls. IK j>fr Jiiontii respedlvefy n* for "A" 
Areas hut with an tJjfjM-r ppv limit of R». 200; 
and *' U" Area-*— Rs. li arid Rb. 10 per month 
resj»erilvf.iy for "A" Arras but with an 
upper pay Umit of JU, 150. 

i'or tile flri't time, the Jdgher J'aid rmplojre? 
of Governmeni were glM-n a war al(f»w,mec 
from ist July liMf. lVr*oris rirawlng uptr) 
Rs. 1,000 i>t'r monlh, if married, got jO 
cent, of tlidr pay subject to a minlrnurn of 
Ills. 50, I’nmarrii'd drawing up to 

Rs. 750 got 5 per cent, of T‘ay nubjecl to a 
minimum of Rs, 30. AVitli ctlect from 
iBt January, 19 f. 5, nllownnces wrre 

Increased to*J7J per cent, in the ra<?e of married 
persons drawing upto Rs. 1,500 per monlh and 
to 74 per rent, in tiie ca^e of single pfrson*» 
drawing upto R«. 1,000, tlie minima In imlh 
cases remaining the same. In tlie ra^-e of married 
persons drawing above Rs. 1,500 and upto 
ilB. 2,000 per month a flat nllowanec of Rs. 203 
has tieen allowed witli marghmi ♦adiu'-tment 
up to Rs. 2,203 , #*. 7 ., an oflicer drawing lls. 2,150 
per month w'ould get a war allowance of Rs. 113 
per 3UOulh. 

The Employers’ Association of Xortlicrn India 
which covers Jute mills, textile, woollen and 
leather fnetoricy and other employers in Xortlicrn 
India has recently adoptcil sc.alcs of dearness 
allowance which fluctuate with changes in the 
00*11 of living hut wliercas tin? Ahrnedabad, 
Bombay and the Central Brovirmes and Berar 
pchemes vary tho allow'anrcs for every cliange 
of one point in the cost of living indexes for thc50 
centres, tlio .scliemc adopted by this Apsodatlon 
keeps the allowances granted htatlonary for 
fluctuations within groups of 20 points. There 
Ib also another Important difTercnce. The sliding 
Bcalcs w'hich apply to cotton mil! workers In 
Ahrnedabad, Bombay and in the C. R. and Berar 
give a uniform rate of dearness allowances to 
all workers Irrespective of their pay, Tho 
Nortliern India Fohomc varies the rates of allow'- 
auccs acroriling to income groups in different 
types of concerns. Thus, for fluctuations in tho 
cost of living index betw'ccn 101 and 180, jute 
mill w'orkers getting under Rs. 14 per month, 
get an allow'ancc of .seven annas in tlie rupee of 
earnings ; tho group Rs. 14 but under Rs. 18 gets 
six annas in tho rupee ; Rs. 18 hut under Rs. 24, 
five annas ; Rs. 24 but under Rs. 30, 42 annas ; 
Rs. 30 but under Rs. 75, four annas ; and Rs. 75 
nnd up to Rs. 150 gets three annas In tJic rupee 
of earnings. Workers in textile, w’oollen 
leather factories are divided Into seven categories 
as against six categories for jute mill workers. 

Payment of dearness allow^nnces in industrial 
concerns in Indian States is based mainly on tho 
principles follow'ed in tho most adjacent large 
industrial towms in British India. Certain 
States, however, — notably Qw'allor — entrusted 
tho examination of tho question of tho quantum 
of the allowance will eh should bo paid to Com- 
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mittees specially appointed for the purpose. 

In the year 1942, H.H. The Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior appointed a Textile Labour Inquiry 
Commission comprising of ^officials and repre- 
sentatives of labour and MUlowners in Gwalior 
State to find a suitable reply for labour com- 
plaints and Millowiers* difficulties. According 
to the recommendations of the Commission, 
which have been civen retrospective effect 
from 1st October 1943, an equal amount of 
dearness allowances is to be paid to all workers 
irrespective of their wages. The amount of 
dearness allowance payable will be reckoned 
every three months by relating it to the 
average of the cost of Uvine index numbers 
for Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur for the 
. previous tliree months and by taking 
, average index numbers as the index number 
for that month and the subsequent two months. 
The amount of the allowance would be arrived 
nt by calculating it at the rate of annas tliree 
per unit of rise of the average number. Em- 
ployees who, under existing arrangements, 
were getting an allowance in excess of the 
amount calculated at the flat rate would con- 
tinue to draw the same higher rate of allowance 
and would be entitled to higher allowance only 
when the amount calculated at the flat rate 
exceeds their existing allowance. | 

Pcarness AUoivance Committee : — ^In pursu- 
ance of a decision reached at the Plenary Session 
of the Tripartite Labour Conference held on the 
7th February 1943, the Hon’ble Dr. B. K. 
Amhedkar, Member for Labour, as Chairman 
i of the Conference, appointed a Committee to 
j make recommendations on the general principles 
j of “fixing dearness allowance to employees in 
} industrial concerns. The Committee consisted 
I of Dr. Sir Theodore Gregory, n.sc., Economic 
' Adviser to the Government of India as Chairman, 

. Mr. J. E. Pedley, o.i.E., M.c., I.o.s., Labour 
* Commissioner, United Provinces, as Vice- 
1 Chairman and six members, namely : Mr. F. B. 

. Brislee, I.o.s., and ilr. D. V. Rege, i.o.s., Labour 
i Commissioners, Madras and the O.P. and 

Berar respectively ; Sir Shri Ram, Kew Delhi 
I and Sir George Morton, Calcutta, representing 
, employers and Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta, 
i Bombay and Mr. B. Mookerjee, Calcutta, repre- 
[ seating workers. This Committee submitted 
J its report, which is being treated as a confidential 
{ document, to the Hon’ble the Labour Member 
i early in the year 1944. The Report has been 
, circulated to Provincial Governments and to 
i important Federations of Employers* Associa- 

3 tions and Trade Unions for an expression of their 

views. 

We have endeavoured to give a brief outline of 
all the more important schemes of dearness 
allowances which were in operation for industrial 
workers in India as in May 1945. As will have 
been seen, there is little uniformity either in the 
method adopted or in the amounts of allowances I 
I actually given in any two centres of industiy’’. ^ 

There appear to be two main schools of thought 
in this matter even outside industrialists. One 
I I school favours the cheap food policy ; the other 
, > automatic increases based on cost of living indices 
, however unreliable they may be for the purpose. 

^ The latter category, as a rule, also favours 

J pacing the men substantial bonuses. In the 

J circumstances set out wo regret our inability 

. to give any more information on this subject. 


DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN WAR PROFITS. 

During the period of the General Strike in 
cotton textile mills in the City of Bombay in 
1940, the Government of Bombay had enquired 
of the Millo^ers* Association, Bombay, whether 
it was ^villing to give an undertaking to Govern- 
ment that the MBlowners would be prepared to 
give a war bonus to their workers if increased 
profits were made by the industry as a result 
of war conditions, as' soon as the extent of these 
profits had been determined. The Government 
of Bombay were aware of the increasing 
desire of textile workers to be given an adequate 
share in the improved trading conditions of the . 
industry resulting from the war and they, 
therefore, took up the matter again with the 
MUlowners* Association, Bombay, towards the 
end of the year 1941. As a result of these 
discussions, the Association decided that its 
Cotton Mill Members in the City and Island of 
Bombay should grant to their workers a cash 
j bonus equivalent to 124 per cent of, or two 
annas in the rupee on, their actual earnings 
(exclusive of dearness allowances) for the period 
1st January to 31st December 1941. The 
Government of Bombay issued a Press Note on 
the subject on 3rd December 1941. In accord- 
ance with the decision reached a large majority 
of cotton mill-workers in Bombay received a 
bonus equivalent to about six weeks* pay in 
January 1942. For the year 1942, the MUlowners* 
Association, Bombay, in consultation with the 
Government of Bombay, decided to pay to each 
permanent worker a bonus equivalent to one- 
sixth of the total earnings accruing to him from 
his basic rates of pay during the year in two equal 
instalments on the 23rd January and on the 
21st March 1943 subject to the proviso that the 
name of the worker was on the muster roll of the 
Mill concerned on the 31st December 1942 and on 
each of the dates when each instalment of the 
bonus was paid. Substitute or badH workers, 
in addition to satisfying these conditions, were 
required to have put in 75 days’ work during the 
year 1942 in order to earn the bonus. Tlie MIll- 
owners* Association, Bombay, sanctioned similar 
bonuses for cotton mill-workers in Bombay for 
the years 1943 and 1944 and decided that all 
workers who had been retrenched during each 
year should also get the bonus provided that 
they entered into agreements uith their em- 
ployers regarding the terms of retrenchment. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union fRed Flag), 
early iu the year 1944, sponsored a demand 
for a bonus equivalent to tliree months* 
wages to be payable in one lump sura ’aitboui 
any conditions. It secured support from the 
workers of nearly 60 mills in Bombay for this 
demand and a number of intimations in the 
matter were sent to the Labour Officer, Bombay. 
Meetings were held in a large number of mills 
and a number of cases were taken into concilia- 
tion but the MUlowners' Association refused to 
make any further concessions in the matter. 

In Augnit 19 tl the Textile Labour Associa- 
tion, Ahmedabad, put up a demand to the 
Ahmedabad MUlowners* Association for an 
increase of 25 per cent, in wages. After pro- 
longed and protracted negotiations and dis- 
cussions, the two parties agreed to refer the 
matter to the Industrial Court on the basis of 
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flovoral Conferoncos of CbaJrmcn of KaUonal 
flcrvtco Labour Tribunals bavo been held at Kew 
Delhi with a view to pool experience and decide 
on the methods likely to lead to greater cfilclcncy 
and utility of the Tribunals. It would be of 
Interest to mention that after the second of 
these ConfcrcnccG held in November, 1041, 
the appointments of the CJialrmcn of the Bengal, 
the Bombay and the Madras Tribunals have been 
converted Into full time jobs. 

An Ordinance, (No. XLVTT of 1044) to amend 
the National Borvicc (Tccbnlcal Personnel) 
Ordinance, 1040, was promulgated by the 
Central Government on 7th October 1044, The 
amending Ordinance brings Hhlj)s registered in 
British India under the Merchant Shipping Act 
1804, within the purview of the parent Ordinance 
and enables Government to deal with them 
!is if tljey were factories. National Service 
Labour I’ribunals constituted under the Ordi- 
nance arc now empowered to direct suitably 
qualified ofilcers to undertake employment In 
any shipping company or under port trusts and 
call upon Hhijming companies to release any of 
tbelr ofheerH who may bo surjdus to their require- 
ments and to direct the latter to take up national 
service olsewlierc, 


lECHNICAL TRAINING SCHEME. 

About the end of the year 1940, the Govern- 
ment of India Instituted a Technical Training 
Scheme designed to provide for the Intensive 
training of a largo number of skilled tradesmen 
required for the technical branches of the 
Defence Services and for ordnance and munitions 
factories. When the scheme v/as first initiated 
the number of persons to bo trained was fixed 
at 16,000. This was increased to 44,000. The 
fichemo covers not only special technical institu- 
tions which have been expressly opened for this ! 
purpose bub also a large number of existing! 
lactones and workshops. TJio total number of 
training centres In India as at 30th April, 1046, 
was 103 of which 30 were in Madras, 25 in 
bcngal, 14 in the Province of Bombay and 23 
in Indian States, Tlie actual number of 
trainees afc all these centres at that date was 
21,200 out of a possible caj)acity of 30,090 seats. 
The total number of trainees who had passed out 
of the various training centres since the scheme 
was first started up to 30th April, 1945, was 
80,352. These were disposed of as follows : 
Indian Army, 09,502 ; Iloyal Indian Navy, 0,100 
Indian Air Force, 1,040; Ordnance Factories, 
4,125; Civil Industry, 3,890; and Civil Pioneer 
Force, 195. 

The qualifications required of candidates arc 
that they must bo between the ages of 17 and 
80, tlioy must conform to certain standards of 
height and physical fitness and, as a general 
rule, they must bo literate. The extent of the 
knowledge of English required varies according 
to the trades for which tlicy desire to he trained. 
Tfio maximum duration of training is one year 
but tralncc.s are passed out as soon as they are 
able to pass the teats laid down hv Government. 


the centres to which they ax 
from the centres to places of c 
are 'placed' on the conclus 
Placement is not guarantee 
candidate has to enter into , 
accept any employment tha 
to him under tlic Crown e 
overseas, and the parent or 
person has to enter into ai 
Government to refund all cx] 
his training In the event of 1 
out the undertaking. 

Nob only is training In all 
of cliargc, but during tludr tral 
receive generous stipends whi 
as to whether tlicy are inatr 
which are varied from time to 
dearness plus free inedlca 
trainees arc entitled to the 
under the Workmen's Compc 
pclcctlon, a trainee Is posted t 
Ani. (CivlI-MIUtary) Centre, 
two months trainees In a C] 
willing to enrol in the Dofc 
enrolled and transferred to 
where ho remains until ho pa 
tests. He Is tlicn drafted into 
on a minimum salary which v 
men arc entitled to free be 
clothing and medical aUcn< 
overseas are entitled to an expf 
and baUa if authorised. ITon 
ofilclcncy. A sebemo has rccc 
to cnaldo technical personnel < 
employment In the national 
places to visit their homes onc( 
ment cost. I'crsons who ha 
months' national service whe 
their families to place of w< 
miles or more from their horn 
receipt of pay not exceeding I 
are allowed actual rail fare t 
road journey from jdace of 
and back. 

! At the carrier stages of 
; ency was, to some cxtci 
I speed. Kecent policy has tci 
i eentratlon on the improvemer 
the production of a better ar 
smaller numbers. Tlcgular trr 
have now been formed at x 
centres. With a view to imt 
ing standards of instructors, 
B true tors have also been staii 
centres. Hindustani is being 
object to unlvereallse training 
throughout the country. Been 
typo of trainee is being efiee 
candidates seeking admission t 
to pass intelligence tests on 
psychology tests given in otl 
measure adopted to impro^’ 
standard of the trainees is to 
tiie rate of two tcaspoonfuls 
developed men. A total qiu 
lbs. of this oil was bought from 
of Madras for this purpose. I 
trainppa who havp T\nt ms«Ci 
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Trainees will continue to receive free instruction 
and the usual stipends and coucessions. A 
ilew Instrument Mechanics Training Centre 
was started at Hindupur near Bangalore with 
276 seats in the year 1944 for training boys in 
the manufacture of precision tools which at 
one time was considered unsuitable for India, 
The trade is open to young men who have 
reached Matriculation Standard and are bet^yeen 
the ages of 17^ and 30. They are trained 
under the guidance of a British expert. Trainees 
get a scholarship of Bs. 69-4-0 per month with 
free food, lodging and clothes. 

The Technical Training Scheme has demon- 
strated that, with intensive training semi- 
skilled men can be trained for all industries 
and that the standard of such men, after from 
six to eight months* training, is at least up to, 
if not above, the standard reached under ordinary 
peace-time apprenticeship schemes of two to 
three years* duration. The. Government of 
India felt that if the training imparted under the 
Technical Training Scheme is supplemented by 
further 'biassed* training, the final product would 
be more acceptable to employers. With a view 
to adjust the scheme to the wartime needs of 
civil industry they decided to set up an Advisory 
. Committee whose functions are (1) to review the 
existing methods and syllabuses of training 
under the Scheme and to advise how it should 
be adjusted to meet the present day-needs of 
industry ; and (2) to advise Government as to 
how Govt, trainees may be utilised for dilution . 
and upgrading so that skilled and highly skilled 
ihen can be released for more important jobs 
which the less skilled men are unable to perform. 
Two now junctions were allotted to this Advisory 
Committee early in the year 1945 : (1) to find 
employment for trainees wlio will be discharged 
from the army when the war is over and for 
those who will be completing the x^rescribed 
courses of training : and (2) to revise the scheme 
of technical training as a part of the post-war 
plan of industrial reconstruction with a view to 
make it serve fully and completely the present- 
day needs of civil industry. This Committee 
consists of six representatives of private 
engineering employers, two of Labour, one 
representative each of the Railway Board, 
the Ordnance factories and the ship-building 
industry and two senior Cliairmen of the 
Rational Services Labour Tribunal. The AddL 
Secretary in the Labour Department is the Chair- 
man and the Director of Training, Department 
of Labour, is the Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. At a recent meeting of this Committee 
held in Bombay in February, 1945, it was decided 
to start a training schcino designed to train! 
craftsmen for the ])ost-M'ar needs of civil indus- 1 
try in India and to aim at a national system' 
of training including a Rational Certificate of 
Craftsmanship on the completion of training. 

The immense possibilities wliich the Technical 
Training Scheme holds for Indian youth and the 
industrialisation of the country after the War 
have not yet been realised in India. Skilled 
workers are at any time an asset of great value 
to a nation and it is generally admitted that 
one of the most serious setbacks to the develop- 
ment of Indian industries in the past has been 
the absence of trained workers. With the out- 
break of War and the vital importance which 
mcchanisatiDn quickly assumed, the number of 


skilled workers which a nation or a group of 
nations can produce has become the key to 
victory or defeat. Skilled workers are required 
not only for the production of tanks, guns and 
munitions but also for their maintenance and 
repair in the field. It is to meet this need and 
also to build up an army of skilled workers 
which after the war will enable India to compete 
on equal terms with other highly industrialised 
countries that the Technical Training Scheme 
of the Government of India has been devised* 

It would bo of interest to observe that with 
a view to secure an adequate supply of technical 
personnel to meet the demands of the adminis- 
trative services and industrial development in 
the country in the post-war period, the Govern- 
ment of India have appointed a Special Com- 
mittee with R, R. Sarkar as Chairman to consi- 
der the question of the establishment of a high 
grade technological institute in India possibly 
on the lines of the M.T.T. to provide advanced 
instruction and training in technology. ' 

The number of technicians trained under the 
scheme and supplied to the Defence Services 
up to 31st October 1945 was 83,867. Mote 
than 100,000 trained men have passed through 
the Training Centres during the five years of 
the operation of the scheme. With the termina- 
tion of the war, however, the recruitment of 
trainees under the Scheme has ceased. 

THE BEVIN TRAINING SCHEME. 

In Rovember, 1940, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
British Minister of Labour, made a statement 
in the House of Commons regarding a scheme 
which he proposed to put into effect for training 
Indian workers in factories and workshops in 
England. The object of the scheme was to 
accelerate munitions production in India and, 
at the same time, to inculcate in the men an 
apprecication of British methods of industrial 
co-operation between employers and workers 
and the value of sound trade union principles. 
Details of the proposed scheme were published 
by the Government of India in December 1940. 

Candidates for the scheme are chosen 
from the working classes, preferably from 
among men of the Engineering trades, e.g., 
fitters, turners, millers and grinders drawing 
wages of Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per month. Candidates 
must have had three years* experience of factory 
work and have given promise of intelligence and 
adaptability. They might be married or single 
! but they should be young and not below the age 
of 18, healthy, intelligent, able to read, UTite and 
do simple calculations and possess manual 
dexterity and some knowledge of English. 
Preference is to bo given to persons who are 
likely to be adaptable to conditions in England 
and especially to those who arc prepared to 
mix and are least likely to raise difiicultics over 
food Mliich is on the English style and not on a 
caste or communal basis. In August, 1944, 
the Government of India relaxed the condition 
of three years* workshop experience and gave 
eligibility for inclusion in the Scheme also to 
men trained under the Technical Training 
Scheme. Every batch to bo sent to England 
would include 15 ex-trainees provided they had 
passed the prescribed trade test and had acquired 
at least one year's practical workshop experi- 
ence in a factory engaged on work connected 
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^ith the Trar, Of these 15 ex-trainces, 10] 
Vv'ould be from Ordnance Pactorics and 5 from] 
dvil industry. The selection of candidates is 
made by the’js'ational Sendee Labour Tribunals. 
All selected candidates Iiave to produce certi- 
ficates of recent vaccination and pass strict 
medical tests particularly to show that they 
are free from any kind of tubercular trouble. 

Tlie courses of training cover engineering 
occupations mainly, c.g., fitting and machine 
operating and ordinarily last for nine months 
for aircraft trainees and'eight months for others. 
For the first two months the trainees work 
at a special training centre at Lctchworth where 
they rerelve elementary training and instruction 
In inglish and get time to become acclimatized. 
They arc then jdaced in groups with selected ] 
employer^? in factories wljerc they receive training 
side by Fide \rith British workmen. For the first 
month after the arrival of a batch of candidates in 
Fngland. they arc accommodated in a hostel 
run on Fnallsh lines under a. carefully selected 
after which they are lodged \rith selected 
h families. 

Fclected candidates receive travelling 
ances (inter class fares plus Kc. 1 per day 
*or rubsistence allowance) to port of embarkation 
and from port of disembarkation on return, 
free return passace and food on the journey 
to and from the United Kingdom, a subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 20 per month for the whole 
period of journey from home to England and back 
to Ijoinc, the necessary warm outfit in India 
plus an allowance in the United Kingdom 
lor the purchase of suitable clothing. The 
allowances in England arc : (n) daring prelimin- 
ary training — free boarding and lodging in a 
Fp<‘dal hortcl plus pocket money at the rate of 
Hi fhillinjis week; (b) during subsequent 
training wa'^cs at Cl sltillings a week out of which 
Ik* U rcqnired to pay 21 shillings ])er week for his 
hoard and lodrinj:. In addition to the above, a 
reparation allowance of Rs. 44 per month Is 
loid in India to the family of a married man. 

On their return to India, the sereices of the 
traim'^es are at the disposal of the National 
Service Labour Tribunals originally concerned 
with their selection and these Tribunals 
deride how best their services can be utilised, 
but no ruaranu-c of employment is given. A 
allowance of Rs. 40 is paid to each trainee 
on Id^ return to India after training to enable him 
to £cUle dov,‘n. 

Ry the end of May 1015, thirteen batches had 
b>'\rj ?'bT;''d and sent to the United Kingdom, 
Of >ix batclKs wf-rc of 50 men each, one 

of M, one of 55, one of 73, one of 74, 
ori*- of 75, one of 78, and one of 
7i‘ n>''n. Among 788 candidates so far 
Were from Madr.'V', 101 from 
jPomhay, 102 from IPncal, 08 from the 
Tf'rdt'^d* Pro**ir.c(-. from Rihar and (>ri«^*a, 
li* {nun iKdi.i, 42 from the Ccrdral JVovjnces 
and L* r.ar, 20 frtuti 8ind and 14 from Asmara. 
Cu.mmef;' InL" from 10S2 the scluune ban been 
to Indian = :l< well. It U of 
tnVrc ’it to mention t!.itTh« Ir the King 

and th** Qu'*'*r: paid to l/.tcljv orth, the 

I'ritlih. (lov/ rr.rn'-nt Training Centre at which the 
Ibvin Eojs are trairK-d and that Their 3!ajeft!e? I 
ip:ke to all the Indian iraincci who were there! 


at the time. Ey the time wc went to Press 
eleven batches comprising C43 trainees in all 
had returned to India. It is a remarkable fact 
that there has not been a single mishap in send- 
ing and bringing these boys to and from England 
by sea and that all the boys have gone and come 
back safely. .On return, the trainees are trade 
tested by a special Roard of Examiners appointed 
by the Government of India and if found suit- 
able arc posted as Supervisors in Ordnance 
factories or ns Instructors at the Technical 
Training Centres on salaries wdiich are about 
double or more than what they were getting 
before they left India. 

It is computed that there has been an 
average increase of 227 per cent, in the earn- 
ings of Bevin Boys who have returned to India 
after completing their training in the United 
Kingdom. Four whose previous salaries \vero 
between Rs. 40 and Rs. 70 per month are now. 
Commissioned Officers in the Corps of Indian 
Engineers at a starting salary of Rs. 445 per 
month. A fitter from Punjab who used to 
earn Rs. 70 per month is now an Asst, Inspecting 
Officer in the Indian Stores Department on 
Rs. 350 per month. Store than IGO men are 
holding supervisory jobs on salaries ranging 
from Rs. 75 to Rs. 385 per month. One Bevin 
trainee has secured an appointment as a general 
foreman with a Bombay firm on a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 per month. The returned Bevin 
Boys are not only providing a nucleus of skilled 
workers who are furthering the w’ar effort but 
who are also helping the industrial progress 
of India. 

MAINTENANCE OF ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES. 

As a consequence of the entry of Japan Into 
the ^Var, the danger had arisen of persons in 
India abandoning their cmplojuncnt or leaving 
certain areas. If this fear %vero to matcrIaUse 
it would be impossible to maintain certain 
services essential for the public safety, the 
maintenance of public order, the efficient prose- 
cution of the war or the maintenance of supplies 
or Ecr\iccs necessary for the life of the com- 
munity. In order to avoid such a danger, the 
Governor General, In exercise of the powers 
conferred on him by Section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1035, promulgated an Ordin- 
ance called the Essential Scra'ices (Maintenance! 
Ordinance, 1011. This Ordinance applies to all 
employment under the (>rown and to any 
employment or class of cmploj'mcnt W’hich the 
Central or a Frovinclal Government declares to 
be an employment for tlie purposes of the 
Ordinance. When once any cmplojunent in any 
particular area has been “ declared no person 
engaged in that employment is permitted to 
depart out-jide of that area. Any person in an 
empIo>*meni which has been ** declared wdio 
disobeys any lawful order given to him In the 
coJin^c of such employment, or v/Ithont reason- 
able crcii'’c abandons s*uch employment orabscnts 
himself from work, or departs from any area 
specified In the dcela ration w'ithout the consent 
of tlie authority making that order, and any 
employer of a person engaged In an employm'^nt 
wlilch lizH been declared who, without 
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reasonable cause, discontinues the employment 
of such person or by closing an establishment in 
which such person is engaged, causes the dis- 
continuance of his employment is guilty of an 
offence under the Ordinance. Penalties for 
infringement are imprisonment up to one year 
with additional liability to a fine. Courts can 
only take cognizance of offences under this 
Ordinance upon receipt of complaints made in 
writing by a person authorised in this behalf 
by the Central or a Provincial Government. 
Both the Central Government and the Pro- 
vincial Governments with the previous sanction 
of the Central Government have the power to 
make rules regulating or empowering a specified 
authority to regulate the wages and other 
conditions of employment of persons in an 
employment which has been " declared ” by this 
Ordinance. When any direction regulating 
wages or conditions of service have been given 
by an authority empowered by such rules to 
give them, any person failing to comply there- 
with is guilty of an offence under the Ordinance. 
The Governments of Bengal, Orissa and U.P. 
have framed rules under Section 6(1) of the 
Ordinance. The Labour Commissioners in 
Bengal and IT. P. and the District Magistrates 
in Orissa have been empowered under the rules 
to regulate wages and conditions of service 
generally. In Assam, the Controller of Emigrant 
Labour and Labour Commissioner has been 
authorised for the purpose. 

Both the Central Government and many 
of the Provincial Governments in India have 
issued notifications under the above Ordi- 
nance ** declaring ** many essential services 
such as railways, oil and fuel installations, 
port trusts and dockyards, municipalities, gas 
and electricity producing plants, telephone 
systems, certain banks, et cetera ^ as employments 
to which this Ordinance has been made appli- 
cable. ^ No such declarations have, however, 
been made by the Governments of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, the Punjab, the N. W. 
Frontier Province and Oi;issn or by the centrally 
administered areas other than Delhi and Balu- 
chistan. The number of prosecutions launched 
under the Ordinance up to about the end of 
February 1945 amounted to over 3,000. The 
very large majority of these cases were of 
Government servants. 

CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGES IN INDIA. 

When rho National Service Labour Tribunals 
were established under the National Service 
(Technical Personnel) Ordinance, it was the 
intention that they should gradually assume the 
role of employment exchanges for technical 
personnel. This they had been doing hut the 
statutory powers given to Tribunals to fix 
wages and terms of service and to compel an 
employer to give up an employee and an em- 
ployee to take up employment in the national 
Forviro have distinguished them from the 
voluntary employment exchanges commonly 
met with in other countries. The exacting 
needs of Avar made it necessary for the Tribunals 
to have thc^e statutory powers and they 
served their pnrpo'^e. As the war progressed 
it uas felt necessary to look ahead and to build 


up an employment organisation which would 
be in a position to deal Avith the registration and 
voluntary placement of the many skilled and 
semi-skilled Avorkmen who Avould be throAvn out 
of employment on the termination of hostilities. 
The Tribunals had gained much experience of 
the requirements of employers and the place- 
ment of labour and it was therefore decided to 
use these organisations in the first Instance for 
the setting up of voluntary employment 
exchanges for skilled and semi-skilled personnel. 
Employment exchanges for technical personnel 
Avere accordingly established at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras, Cawnpore, 
Lahore, Nagpur and Delhi Avith effect from the 
beginning of the year 1944 and at Dhanbad and 
Karachi later on in the year. These Exchanges 
were, for the time being, placed under the control 
of the local National Service Labour Tribunals: 
It is the intention of the Government of India 
to open up 71 employment Exchanges in all 
in India by the end of February, 1946. For 
example, there wjll bo five more Exchanges 
in the Brovince of Bombay in addition to those 
at Bombay and Ahmedabad. These will he 
located in the Parel and in the Docks’ areas 
in the City of Bombay and in Poona, Sholapur 
and Hubli. In addition to the one at Cawnpore, 
there Avill be seven more Exchanges in the 
United Provinces at Agra, Bareilly, Meerut, 
Lucknow, Gorakhpur, Allahabad and Benares. 

It is proposed that the new net-work of 
Employment Exchanges should be as follows : — 

Central Exchange 1 

Begional Exchanges . . . . , . 9 

Special Exchanges for Naval and Aircraft 
respectively 2 

Sub-regional Exchanges 59 

71 

There will also be one Employment ,Informa- 
i tion Bureau in each area covering 1,000 demobi- 
lised persons. 

Objects and Methods of Work — (t) Each 
exchange provides a place Avhere information is 
collected and furnished to the public in respect 
of employers who desire to engage technical 
, personnel and personnel Avho seek employment ; 
(fi) information obtained from employers 
regarding vacancies is recorded on order cards ” 
for vacancies which are maintained on the card 
index system; (tu) information obtained from 
persons seeking employment is recorded on 
indlA’idnal card index envelopes Avhich are filed 
on the card index system. Each such envelope 
forms the file for the correspondence relating 
to the individual concerned ; (iv) employers are 
encouraged to apply to tljo employment ex- 
changes for any technical personnel they require 
and the exchanges place suitable applicants in 
touch with employers. Employers are not 
required to accept candidates sent to them by 
the exchanges if they do not wish to do so but 
in such cases theA” are required to give their 
reasons for not accepting the candidates. For 
this purpose each recommended candidate is 
supplied with an identification card addressed 
to the employer to Avhich a pre-paid reply card is 
attached. On the pre-paid card there are 
entries to enable the cmplo 5 *er to state If the 
candidate has been employed and if be has not 
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been cmj>)oyc(l tho ren^^onM tlH*r<'for; uihI (r) 
tho cxolmimoH have do conrern 1)U' v/ap*'*"? 
ami torin4 of of <he mon th»*y nipjily, 

Tho*^^ arc to ho hotAvroo tho a|»[>Ilr;oit for 

ompioyinont nml the <'inploy<*r ami onar a Jaan 
has l>eon rn^?aKod tho oxclmn^tc has do fi!rth»'r 
concern vUli him. 

Classes of Workers Covered. — 7*or tlio ]>r< , 

cmploymont oxclianfp’‘J have asked to 

deal with nil classes of technical per^^onml ns 
defined In sectfon ?, of the ^'atlonal tSfTvlov 
(Teclmical !I*erBonncl) Ordhmnco hut In the 
flrttt Instance tijo henrflt of tho cxchan^r^h ven* 
to ho extended only to unemployed t«‘ehnlcal 
por.sonnel who were dra^sin^ a \\a^»o of Jte. 1 
per day or more when last employed. It Is 
hoped, in tho near future to k^raho persons 
helonglnu to eaeh occupation 0 !» tho basis of 
their Hkill and duties and rc-^jmnslhlUtles uhleh 
they are caT)ahle of dlsrharp^lnj:, hut for the 
present the followhm pradatlon on a basis 
has been laid down : Gratis / ; person in reef dpt 
of Its. 2 ])er day and over in the < itles of Ilomhay 
and Calcutta ami tlieir fuilnirhs and Ks. 1-8-0 
per day and over In other areas. Tin sc I 
nro further classified ns ‘ supervisory staff 
‘ mhlrirs or master tradesmen * or * operatives ' 
according to tho nature of their duties; (frndr 
II : jKTfaons In receipt of Its. l-S-0 and over hut 
less than Its. 2 pur day In the cities of IJomhay 
and Calcutta and their atihnrhs and lie, 1 and 
over but less than Jts. 1-8-0 per tlay in other 
areas ; and Oradr III : persons in receipt of 
waRes below Its. 1-8-0 per day in the cities of 
liomhay and Calcutta and their Suburbs, and 
below He. 1 per day In other areas. KxchanKCS 
will not at present rcplstcr tradesmen helonytnp 
to ttradc III and inanasorlal pradcs. Clear 
definitions have been framed pivinp llio classifi- 
cations of tho dilferent classes of technical 
personnel covered. Unemployed technical per- 
Eonncl are holnp cncouraped to rcplstcr with the 
employment oxchanpes hut rcplblralion Is not 
compulsory. Emidoyjucnt cxchanpes also deal , 
with ox-Servicemcn. In order to look after 
their interests an Army Ofileer has been appointed 
In each cxchanpe with tho status of Joint 
Manager of tho Exchange. 

Statutory Obligations of Employers, — Though 
employers are not required to till vacancies only 
by the acceptance of candidates sent by tho 
exchanges, they are required to notify tlic 
exchanges of all vacancies for technical personnel 
In their establishments (other tlmn those reserved 
for their own apprentices) as they occur and to 
furnish monthly reports to the exchanges as to 
liow the vacancies have been filled. Every 
industrial undertaking is also required to issue 
to any teclmical personnel discharged, dismissed 
or released by it or permitted by the Tribunal 
to leave their employment a service ccrUficate in 
X'orm O of tho forms prescribed by tho National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Pules, or if tlio 
employee is already in possession of such a 
certificate to make such additions to the certi- 
ficate as will bring it up to date. 

Management, — "" * ■ ' ■ I 3d by 

a Manager who is . 1 and 

who is generally ■ ■ . Ins- 

pector. The Manager has sufilcicnt technical 
qualifications and experience to enable him to 
appreciate tho requirements of industry gener- 
ally and the Bpcclal requirements of his parti- 


ruhr Im^alhy ami it h Id^ dtiiy to ffnif.*'5jn do*'' 
eontnd ullh (r/qdoj'rn ami hodh^ and 

ri' dd. thnn tor'^Mirr th" y<r onu''! tij» y requiff, 
it 1^ fi}>o th' duly (d th»‘ Man^i’rr U* d>il jsym- 
pnfh'thilly uud tartfully with l^rhnhal pr- 
honml ulio \h{t th<* ^ xfluoio In or»hr to 
U r tin in'*' Kar ]i Man ip* r h a-dtt' d l.y a 

repre enTnli\^ u\ lh»' ArinV* a ih?i'''il rl*df, the 
Mrength ul uhleh fhp»ml' on ih'* ^oturne of 
v.orl: to hr dialt *5^111 from tlnm to thr'* .'xnd 
uh'fc tin" mtivlth" of tin* <irhntir“ judUy 
It by a 'J‘radM 111*01 8uiK‘rvi«or for f.irryht:; out 
tradi’ 1' w in tia* mdn f rin ' tradf 

Where dlHuuUh^ arh' o*,rr tlir adndiddralh)?! 
of an exrlnnyr t!e*y .are to Ir- pOiird t,dom a 
(ommittfc f’on-htlnp rd th<’ ("lulrm^n of th • 
Xuliomd Srrvie.* Eahouf 'Irihijinl (iv# 1 h at}, 
the AlatMVrr and tlie Army rt j‘rM' ntati\r (If 
any) for folutlon. 

Emp1o>'mcnt CommhtcM. — Ih^h eri.ploym-'nt 
exciniiao' In". nllacliMl to it .a lo'^tl EmphAimnt 
Comtniitof' rond-tlnp of tf m.ativt t of f ni- 
ployrr^, and labour, 1 rrpr<^3» ntaiHi- of tin 
rro^inclal f»o\''rnm»nt ami I Army rrqirr*rfi- 
tatlvc. The Chalrnnn of varh Kinp!o>iiM;t 
Committee is rlcftcd by tie* nnmlKrs thrm- 
selvr<?. The Ernployrm nt Commits e ndvhci on 
nil malt' Til affeitlu'.: tin* uorking of tin i*x- 
change, inclmlln;: the pcm*ral nsp-^ct^ of the 
problem of placement of p' r^oumd. Tin Com- 
mittee doe^ not houever concern It-cif v.Ith 
individual ca'cs* 

Central Exchange. — A Central Employ- 
ment Exrlmngn Ins been op<ntd in the Inhour 
Department of tin Central Co\(rnmrnt at SimU- 
q*he functions of this excliangc nro to Issue 
general directions when required and to co- 
ordinate the needs of the difh rent ]>rasince 3 and 
ensure that no pros luce pm-s «hort of sUlUd or 
ficmhskilled l.ahour while there Is a surplus In 
any oilier province. J'or this purpo-e each 
employment exchange Ins to t*md a weekly 
report to tho central oxchanuo pUing a brief 
outline of tho nccdsand furplu'^e? ofthonre.a in 
its charge. The Central Exchange w ill not register 
unemployed personnel nor svill It accept orders 
from private employers but It wall ncce|t orders 
from employing Department of the Government 
of India or thedr attached ami subordinate 
offices which find It impracticable to place 
orders on any particular Exchange or Exchanges. 

Manner in which the Excliangei tire operating. — 
Workmen wishing to register themselves at an 
employment exchange arc asked by the exchange 
staff to supply such particulars about them- 
selves as age, technical education and expe- 
rience, willingness to serve away from their 
homes, etc. This information is recorded on 
specially designed enveloi>c3. wdthin which is 
placed anj’ other correspondence which may later 
develop in regard to tho Individual's placement. 
On registration, each workman is given an Iden- 
tity card containing his registered number, 
address, identification marks, signature or thunib 
impression and trade. To make identification 
easier, the identity card may also hear a photo- 
graph. Employers may notify vacancies to the 
exchange in person, by telephone, or on a specially 
prepared form w’hlch may he obtained from tho 
exchange manager. It is not incumbent on 
employers to supply all the information as in the 
application form, but evidently, the more de- 
tailed are tho particulars supplied, tho easier it 
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will be for the exchange stall to submit the right 
type of personnel. Particulars about vacancies 
are also recorded on envelopes, and these as well 
as the envelopes containing information about 
workmen in need of employment are maintained 
on the card index system. Each envelope forms 
a complete record in itself. \Yhen a vacancy is 
notified, the exchange staff goes through its 
records and selects the most suitable person or 
persons and directs them to interview the em- 
ployer. Persons so* directed are supplied with 
introduction cards to be presented to the efn- 
ployer at the time of interview. A duplicate of 
this card is sent simultaneously to the employer. 
The form sent to the employer has space in which 
the employer is requested to state whether the 
candidates appeared for interview, whether they 
were taken into employment and if so on w^hat 
wages, and if rejected, the reason therefor. 


When an exchange finds that it cannot fill a 
vacancy locally or place a certain workman, it 
will notify the fact with full particulars of the 
vacancy or workman to the Central Exchange, 
Simla, for circulation to other exchanges. De- 
tailed information is not available regarding 
the members of registrations at and placements 
from all the Employment Exchanges which have 
so far been opened in India but it is of interest 
to note thut these figures for the Exchange in 
Bombay amounted to 6,337 and 3,521 respect- 
ively since the Exchange was opened early in 
1944 up to the Slst May, 1945. 

The following table contains the latest 
available information regarding registrations and 
placements by Employment Exchanges, These 
figures are, however, somewhat incomplete 
because they do not contain information relating 
to Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Orissa : 


Month. 

No. of 
Employment 
Exchanges 
submitting 
returns. 

Total 
Begi stra- 
ti on. 

Placing 

during 

the 

month. 

Total 

Vacan- 

cies. 

Vacancies 

cancelled. 

Vacancies 
outstanding 
at the end 
of the month. 

July 


8,713 

1,420 

11,205 

1,621 

8,697 

August 


9.688 

1 l;175 

13,485 

2,650 

10,245 

September 


10,922 

1 893 

14,257 

4,304 

1 9,366 

October 


16,150 

1,132 

13,562 

2,358 

1 10,396 

Kovember 


19,293 

1 1,057 

16,755 

2,903 

12,850 

December 

18 

23,954 

1,476 

20,428 

2,914 

16,366 


CREATION OF A STATUTORY COAL 
MINES LABOUR WELFARE FUND. 

With a view to meet expenditure incurred in 
connection with measures which in the opinion 
of the Government of India are necessary or 
expedient to promote the welfare of labour 
employed in the coal mining industry, the Gov- 
ernment of India, under the powers conferred 
by Section 72 of the Government of India Act, 
momulgated the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Ordinance, 1944, on the 31st January 1944. 
By virtue of Section 4 of this Ordinance, a Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund has been created 
wliich will derive its revenue from a cess or a 
duty of excise at such rate, not less than one 
anna nor more than four annas per ton, as may 
from time to time be fixed by the Central Gov- 
ernment by notification in the Official Gazette. 
Specified classes of coal or soft coke may be 
exempted from this duty. The principal objects 
for which this fund will be utilised are defined in 
the Ordinance. These are : (1) the improvement 
of standards of living, including housing and 
nutrition, the amelioration of social conditions 
and the provision of recreational facilities for 
the benefit of the labour employed in the coal 
mining industry ; (2) the provision of transport 
to and from work ; (3) the provision of improve- 
ment of educational facilities ; (4) the provision 
of improvement of supplies of water; and (5) 
the improvement of public health and sanitation, 
the prevention of disease, the provision of medi- 
c.\I facilities and the improvement of existin'^ 
medical racUItios, The Ordinance make^* ‘ 
%i^ion for the appointment of an Ad 
Commit too con'^Utlng of Government ^ 
and equal numbers of members repre 
colliery owners and workers emplovccl . 
co.il miumg industry of whom one has ' '' 


woman and it contemplates the appointment 
of Welfare Administrators, Inspectors and 
other officers to supervise or carry out the 
activities financed from the fund. The func- 
tions of the Advisory Committee are to advise 
the Central Govt, on all matters which ' the 
Ordinance requires Government to consult it 
and on any other matters arising out of the 
administration of the Ordinance and the fund. 
Both the cost of administration of the fund 
and the salaries and allowances of the Officers 
appointed in connection therewith are to be 
defrayed from the fund itself. 

The Kules framed under the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Ordinance were published in the 
Gazette of India dated the 15th October, 1944. 
These make provision for the composition of 
the Advisory Committee, the collection of the 
excise duty or cess levied under the Ordinance and 
its administration. The members of the Advisory 
Committee are as follows; Mr. H. C, Prior, 
Secretarj’ to the Government of India in the 
Department of Labour, Chairman ; Mr. V. K. B 
Pillai, Coal Mines Labour Welfare Commissioner 
Vice-Chairman; Mr. P. C. Young, Coal Com- 
missioner ; Mr. W. H. Kirby, Cliief Inspector of 
JHnes; Idx. B. S. Kimbkar, Labour Welfare 
Adviser to the Government of India ; ilr. A. 
Hughes, Labour Commissioner wth the Govern- 
ment of Bengal; Mr. A. G. Bunn, Additional 
Deputy Commissioner, Dhanh.ad ; Sardar 
Bahadur Ishar Singh, Labour Commissioner 
Goveminent of the Central J^''**^inccs 
* Messrs. J. XaUiuer and ? 

^ the lii4to Mining ; 

' ' ukcr ‘ 
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■ * '* . ■. Hr. Mono Gopal Hen Onpln, 
■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ "olllory Owntrrt ; Mr. 8. K, 

■ ■ tlio Indian Mlno Munac^TR 

1 -, M* liurcli, noininrr' of tljo 
Kational Association of Colliery MAna^rni; 
Messrs. IT. Oliosal and ]*. Blmita»all of the 
Indian Moderation of Labour ; I'llrpada 

Mukherjee and Ohapal JUiattaoliarya of tlio 
TradO Union CongroBs; XCulada Jiibi, n ^voinnn 
worker of 45 ycarfl of ago wjio Jms bfon employed 
for the last JIC) years an a coal cutter and Mr. 
Ilam Pljar Singli, a 25*ycar old miner from the 
Barari Jalgora Colliery In Uin Central Vrovinros 
who ran read and write Jfindi, The Kulf-* 
provide for the apnointment of a number Jrif 
Hub-Committers winch include (1) a finance HuU- 
Committee to frame srhcnir^ of exjjrndlturc and 
to advlBc generally on the budget anti all expciidl- 
turo debitable to tbe I'^utul ; (2) .a Works Stib- 
Committee to consider nil major yuojccts and 
(3) separate Coalfields Sut>-Committe(‘H for cacli| 
of the main CoalOcldg In Bengal, Bihar, the! 
Central I’rovlnccs and IWar and A^^am to' 
consider and advise on all matters relating to 
expenditure from tlio J'und in their respective 
Coalfields, I 

The Buies further empower the Central! 
Government to impom certain conditions 
on Provincial Governments, local authorities 
or Owners, Agents or Managers of Coalmines 
to wdiom grants are made from* the Pimd In .aid 
of any schemes approved l>y the Central Govern- 
ment, These conditions may be imposed to ensure 
that the work for which the grant Is made Is duly 
and promptly executed, tiutt all the jicccs?ary 
facilities are given for any inspect Ion that may be j 
made for checking and that proper accounts arc * 
maintained for the money granted. 

At the Second Meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee held at Bhanbad on the 12tli October 
1944, the Committee decided to recommend to 
the Government of India that a cc'.s of four 
annas per ton should be levldcd on all coal and 
coko dcyjatchcd from collieries In British India 
with euccb from iRt November, 10 if. In 
deciding on the maximum amount of cess per- 
missible under the Ordinance, the Committee 
felt tliat it might not bo pobsible to maintain 
this figure in periods of Flump and they re- 
commended that Government should accept, 
as a general principle, the building up of a 
reserve fund in those periods in which the 
maximum w^as levied so as to ensure tliat welfare 
measures could bo maintained in periods of 
slump. Some of the "welfare schemes so far 
recommended ])y the Board arc as follows : 
(1) Anti-Malaria Campaign with a recurring 
annual expenditure of Ks. 7 lakhs and a non-re- 
curring expenditure of 3 lalOis ; (2) the provision 
of two regional hospitals in tlio .iharia Goal fields 
at an estimated capital cost of Bs. 3,00,000 and 
two hospitals for Ban! gun j Coalfields at an esti- 
mated cost of Its. 1,34,000 ; (3) part provision 
of grants of Bs. 3,00,000 each towards the 
captial costs of Central hospitals in .Tharia and 
Ilanigunj ; (4) a token grant of Bs. 5 lakhs for 
a water supply scheme ; (5) a token grant of 
Bs. 10 lakhs for a housing scheme ; (G) grants 
for propaganda measures and for growing vege- 
tables ; and (7) a sum of Bs. 27 lakhs to bo spent 
immediately to build for coal miners a toum- 
ship of two roomed tenements on the outskirts 
of coal areas in the Banigunj Coalfields. 


' SOCIAL’sECURlfy' ; "INVESTIGATION 
AND PLANNING. 

Tlie TfipATtU'* Labour at inrf^U 

lug In .Hejib rnbcr 1913 uuardrnoii'’ly the 

following rnoliitlon : 

'Tiili Tripartitr Labour Coriffrrnre ttrom* 
meruB. tliat with a vbwv to pro\bb: nd<*quato 
nmUTlnh on wh 1^*11 to plan n i -oil ry ot fo^lal 
security for Inlinur Ib^ Ontral t#o*.rrnm*'nt in 
ro-op^railrm wUb tlm Govf rnnu nf« of J'rovinccf 
of Briti«<b India, Indian and Cnambf-r 

of JTlmc i f.houM Irnuifdl'if^ly up macbin'*Ty 
lo Invr^flgalo f|u»'-f1orn of vng-i and rirnin^s, 
cmploynif^Tit .and lu>udng and * 0 ^ 1.11 rondlUon^ 
generally, and tliat am ‘fM,n nn y^o-'-lble afi»*r 
receipt of flu* rt ^uind rtail«»tif < nr.d oUi'-r data 
the Central (lovr rnrneut j-boubl nj.pMnla mixed 
coinmitt'*e to forniukito plans of ro^iat eccurlty/ 

In puT:»uanee of tbi^ re olution and In erder 
tliat information may b^ < nUerted bearing uf-on 
vnrlouB astKTlg of roelrd Rcnirily, ro n Uo enable 
the Blanning Committee f.tib-e<|Uently to Ik; iet 
up to draw up a yuogrnmme of «oeial reeurity 
for labour in Imlla, the (Jo^'ernor-Gcneraldn- 
Councll appoint'd, e.arjy In the year IPJt. a 
Committco of Lnqtilry to be k’nowTi as the 
Labour Inve-jtigation CotnmiU'c. Tlie CornmU- 
t'‘o is c(uapo’'ed of Mr. li. V. Kegc, I.C.?., as 
Ciualrmnn and Mr. S. B. Deshpande, 

3>r. Ahmad Muklitar and .Mr. B. l\ Adarloir as 
Members. 

niie terms of relrrence of tlie Committee arc 
as follows ; ( 0 ) to collect data rchtlng inter alia 
to svages .and oarnints, employment, housing 
and Fodal conditions of labour and in parlic- 
ulnr of lndii*'tri:il labour In India; and {h) to 
invedigate and report infer o/fn on: (i) the 
risks whicli bring about Iu«'’curity : (it) the needs 
of labour, by various chficg, to meet such risks ; 
(tiT) the incthods mo-it suitaide for meeting .such 
risks; and (ir) liousing aiidfactorv conditions. 
31io Headquarters of tlio Committee arc at 
Siml.a. 

Tiie Committee first proceeded on a prelimin- 
ary nll-lndla tour with n view to discussions 
with rc]>resentatlvcs of workers and employers 
and Vi ‘-its to important industrial centres. 
After tiicir return from tour, they Issued genera! 
and special questionnaires, and also launched 
sample and ad /me surveys in all major and 
certain minor indu^-trieg. As wo go to Press, 
we undcr.stand that the Oomn\itteo has completed 
its survej's into wages and is now engaged in 
wTiting its Beport at Simla. 

A fipcclal branch entitled the Social Security 
Branch of tiie Babour Bepartraent of the Govern- 
ment of India was opened towards the beginning 
of 1945 with Air, B. P. AdarUar as Ofllcer on 
Special Buty and cx-ofilcio Deputy Secretan' 
in cliargo to deal with the special prohleins of 
Social Security Planning. Tlic folIo\ving three 
distinct schemes are under preparation in this 
Branch : 

(1) A Unified Scheme of insurance against 
sickness, accident and maternity for factory 
w'orkers, to replace the original health insurance 
scheme drafted by Mr. Adarkar (an outline of 
this scheme lias been circulated amongst Pro- 
vincial Governments and Associations of Em- 
ployers and W'orkers for eliciting opinion). 
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(2) A unified Eclieme of insurance against 
sickness, accident and maternity for coal 
miners. And, 

(3) A scheme of sickness insurance and old 
age pensions for Indian seamen serving on 
Indian and foreign ships. 

WAR INJURIES (COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE) SCHEME. 

A War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) 
Scheme was enacted by the Central Government 
under the War Industries (Compensation Insur- 
ance) Act, 194r3, which was brought into force 
on the 16th November 1943. The objects of this i 
Act is to impose an obligation on the employer 
to pay compensation in respect of war injuries 
to workmen covered hy the Essential Services 
(Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941, factory workers, , 
mine workers, workmen employed in the major , 
ports, and to workers employed on any estate i 
where cinchona, coffee, rubber or tea is grown. | 
The amount of compensation' is roughly the 
difference between the amount paid by Govern- 
ment under the War Injuries Scheme and the 
amount which would have been payable under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act if the war 
injury had given a right to compensation there- j 
under. There is no limit as regards the monthly i 
salary of the workman as in the Workmen's Com - 1 
pensation Act. Insurance has been made com- 
pulsory for every employer covered by the Act 
%vho has to take out a policy of insurance from 
the Central Government on payment of an 
advance premium at the rate of annas four per 
Bs. 100, subject to a minimum of Rs. 8, on the 
wage hill for the quarter ended 31st December 
1943. if the employer was an employer for one 
quarter before the 1st January 1944, otherwise 
for any subsequent quarter during which he 
became an employer for the first time ; provided 
the quarterly wage bill has exceeded Rs, 1,500. 
All the premia received from the employer go to 
make the War Injuries Compensation Insurance 
Fund from which all payments of compensation, 
etc., will be met. The f imd cannot be utilized to 
pay compensation to Crown employees as the 
Crown is not required to pay insurance premia 
in respect of its employees. The same machinery 
as administers the War Injuries Scheme is to be 
utilized for the purpose of the War Injuries 
Compensation Insurance Scheme. 

’ UNSKILLED LABOUR SUPPLY 
COMMITTEES. 

During the earlier stages of the War the supply 
of unskilled labour had been satisfactory requir- 
ing no measures for its control or allotment. By 
the end of the year 1942, however, there were 
indications that the problem of supply of such 
labour was assuming importance in a few areas. 
The Government of India therefore decided to 
set up both Provincial and Regional Labour 
Supply Committees^ for areas where serious 
shortages were being experienced or were 
likely to be anticipated and a beginning was 
made by the setting up of such a Committee 
at Jubbulporc where the needs of the Central 
Government establishments predominate. The 
Committees have no statutorv powers. They 
aro ordinarily, under the chairmanship of the 
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Chairmen of the National Service Labour Tri- 
bunals oi the Provinces in which they are estab- 
lished. Their recommendations are to be 
followed by the local undertakings of the Central 
Government— any differences to be decided by 
that Government at headquarters. The func- 
tions of Unskilled Labour Supply Committees 
are as follows : (1) to co-ordinate the recruitment 
of unskilled labour for all Government under- 
takings in the area ; (2) to arrange a priority of 
utilization of any other recruited labour and of 
existing labour forces in accordance with any 
I priority orders that may be received from com- 
j petent authorities ; (3) to advise on any mea- 
jsures necessary to secure adequate unskilled 
labour force, including all amenities and condi- 
tions of service, grain shops, housing, medical 
relief, etc. ; and (4) where necessary to advise 
on scales of wages and dearness allowance. The 
Committee appointed for the Province of 
Bombay is under the chairmanship of Sir 
Charles Bristow, Kt., o.l,E , I.O.S., Adviser to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and 
the Regional Committee for Bombay City is 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. H, E. Butler, 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 

PAYMENT OF FAMILY ALLOTMENTS. 

A scheme was sanctioned early in 1942 enabl- 
ing Government servants in “ threatened " areas 
to arrange for a regular monthly remittance of a 
portion of their salaries (not exceeding 50 per 
cent.) to their families living away from them. 
The scheme has now been extended to all daily- 
rated labourers in Central Government under- 
takings w’hose employment is expected to last 
for at least 12 months from the date of first 
appointment. 

PREVENTION OF HARTALS. 

We refer elsewhere in this publication to the 
widespread disturbances which occurred in India 
in August 1942 following the arrest of lilr. 
M. K. Gandhi and the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress as a result of the All-India 
Congress Committee deciding, at its historic 
Session of 6th/8th August in Bombay, to em- 
power Mr. Gandhi to launch a Civil Disobedience 
Movement in this country. These disturbances 
included hartals or stoppages of work for pro- 
longed periods in many industrial units in 
several centres in India. All the cotton textile 
mills in Ahmedabad remained totally closed for 
nearly four months. A number of other factoriea 
and large engineering w^orkshops in Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Nagpur and in many other places were 
also affected and essential War production w'as 
considerably interfered with. In order to pre- 
vent a repetition of similar trouble in the future, 
the Government of India, by a notification dated 
the 17th April 1943, have amended the Defence 
of India Rules by adding a new rule — Rule 60A — 
for the Prevention of Hartals in Places of 
Employment. 

' Hartal * has been defined as any concerted 
cessation of work or refusal to work by a body of 
persons employed in any place of emplojTuent, 
except a cessation or refusal in furtherance of a 
trade dispute with which such body of persons is 
directly concerned. If in the opinion of a Pro- 
\incial Government a body of persons employed 
in any place of emplojunent is likely to take part 
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5x1, or is tating a part in, a hartal, then, ^vithout 
prejudice to any other proceedings wMch may 
he taken in respect of such hartal, the Provincial 
Government may fay order in “writing require 
the person owning or having the management of 
such place of emplojunent to take, within such 
time as may he specified to secure that the hartal 
shall not take place, or, as the case may be, shall 
cease. Further, if in the opinion of a ^ovincial 
Government a place of employment has been 
closed for reasons other than the" furtherance of a 
trade dispute, the Provincial Government may 
by order in writing require the owner or persons 
having the management of such place of employ- 
ment to take, within such time as may be 
sx)ecified in the order, such measures as may be so 
specified to secure that the place of emplo'yment 
shall he opened, and shall remain open, for the 
unimpeded employment of persons employed 
therein. Contraventions of the provisions of any 
order made under Rule 56A of the Defence of 
India Rules are liable to be punished with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
five years or with fine which may extend to five 
lakhs of rupees or with both. 

COMPULSION OF PERSONS TO 
WORK-. 

The Government of India, early in the year 
1943, promulgated Pi,ule 78 A of the Defence of 
India Rules conferring powers on both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments to 
compel certain persons to do work. This Rule 
empowers any Officer of Government authorised 
In this behalf by a general or special order to 
require any male person “within such area as 
may he specified in the order to assist in the 
doing of work on land for such period and in such 
manner as the officer maj* direct, being work the 
doing of which is in the opinion of the officer 
necessary to meet an actual or apprehended 
attack, or to repair or to reduce the damage 
resulting therefrom or to facilitate offensive or 
defensive operations in the area. Refusal by 
any person to comply “with any lawful direction 
given to him under this order renders him liable 
to imprisonment wliich may extend to six 
months or with fine or both. ’The Officer giving 
a direction under this order has the right to 
determine the remuneration to he paid for the 
“work. 

WORK FOR RETURNING 
SERVICEMEN. 

The Government of India, in a Press note 
dated the lOth Stay, 1945 have announced 
their plans for the Setting up of a co-ordinated 
organisation to deal with the re-settlement 
and re-empIovTncnt in civil life of demobilised 
members of the defence services and discharged 
war workers, \\’e have already dealt with the 
subject of the network of emploj^ent exchanges 
which have been or “will be set up under the 
Labour Department to facilitate registration 
for the p>laccmcnt in civil employment of 
demobilised persons. This set-np will be the 
beginning of a well-organised and co-ordinated 
employment service to help workers to find 
the ina=t suitable employment, to assbt em- 
ployers to secure the most suitable workers 
and to ensure tliat the available workers and 
available jobs are brought together as promptly 
and satisfactorily as ' possible. It will ahb 


ensure that the necessary skills are available 
and are distributed satisfactorily among the 
various branches of production. 

Effective itachinery will be required in 
connexion with military and industrial de- 
mobilisation after the war for facilitating tho 
transfer of a large number of workers from one 
job, occupation, industry and aren to another. 
Information will have to be collected in advance 
regarding persons likely to be seeking work, 
employment opportunities likely to be available 
for various categories of workers, and the prob- 
able area-by-area balance of labour supply and 
demand. Special problems will also arise with 
regard to employment le-adjustment during 
the transition from war to peace and positive 
steps will have to be taken to facilitate the 
mobility of labour, both occupational and geo- 
graphicah Programmes of technical training 
and vocational guidance for demobilised 
persons have to be organised to equip them for 
the type of employment for which they are 
most suited and for meeting the m^-power 
requirements of post-war development schemes. 
After their placement in civil employment, the 
interests of ex-servicemen and women “will 
also need watching for some time, with a view 
to assisting them to adapt themselves to their 
new surroundings and bringing about mutual 
understanding and cordial relations between 
them and their new employers. It is the 
intention of the Government of India to establish 
the following six Directorates at Headquarters 
under a Director General of Re-settlement and 
Re-empIo 3 Tnent to deal with these various 
problems : 

(1) The Directorate of Employment Exchan- 
ges and Statistics will supeiv'ise, integrate, and 
direct the work of the central, regional and 
suh-regional exchanges. It will collect data 
regarding the numbers of persons likely to be 
demobilised and the employment opporriinities 
likely to be available, and all other relevant 
information pertaining to Employment. 

(2) The Directorate of EmpIojTnenfc wIU 
function as an employment finding body. It 
will tap all available sources and ^vill explore 
new avenues of employment and keep abreast 
of post-war development schemes. 

(3) The Directorate of Technical Training 
will, in collaboration with Government factories, 
railways, the Prorincial Governments and Ciril 
industry, organise facilities for further technical 
training and apprenticeship training for such 
demobilised technicians as may need them 
for civil employment 

(41 The Directorate of Vocational Training 
will organi'^e training facilities in non-engineering 
trades and vocations in collaboration with the 
Prorincial Governments, universities and private 
institutions. 

(r») The Directorate of Publicity will popu- 
larise the emplojunent of demobilised persons 
in Chil employment and canvass private 
employers. And, 

(G) The Directorate of Welfare will npinUIn 
a close liaison “with labour welfare organisations 
of the Central and Provincial Govemments 
with a view to ensuring that the interests of 
demobilised persons in civil employment are 
being properly watched and safeguarded. 
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For the purposes of the above organisation 
the country has been divided into nine region s~ 
the Punjab and the North West Frontier 
Province ; Sind ; the United Provinces ; Bengal 
and Assam ; Central Provinces and Berar ; 
Bombay ; Bihar and Orissa ; Madras and Coorg : 
and Delhi. The regional organisation w'ill be 
under a Director of Re-settlement and Employ- 
ment and attached to him vrill be an employment 
advisory committee consisting of representatives 
of Government departments, employers and 
workers’ organisations and the Soldiers,’ Sailors* 
and Airmen’s Board. The Government of 
India have arrangements well in liand for train- 
ing the necessary personnel which will he 
required in connexion with all these schemes 
both in England and in India. 

CONTROL OF LABOUR 
RECRUITMENT. 

By a notification published in the Gazette 
of IndiU dated the 9th June the Govern- 

ment of India have directed that Rule 81 of 
the Defence of India Rules is applicable for 


controlling the recruitment and employment 
of labour in such areas as may be specified 
in the order, 'with a view to securing that 
sufficient workers are available for essential 
undertakings. 

The Bab our Recruitment Control Order 
which was brought into force with effect from 
the 18th December, 1944 is designed to regulate 
therecruitment of labour from certain controlled 
Districts in Bengal, Bihar and the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The order requires 
contractors and employ'ers of labour to obtain 
licenses for recruiting labour from controlled 
districts for work outside the controlled districts. 
All works -or employments within the controlled 
districts are exempted from taking out licenses. 
This order is expected to improve the labour 
supply position in the collieries, 

PROMULGATION OF RULE 81A OF 
DEFENCE OF INDIA RULES. 

We deal with this below under the heading of 
Industrial Disputes Legislation in the following 
1 Chapter. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION— ITS ADMINISTRATION AND 

STATISTICS. 


The Central co-ordinating authority in India 
for questions connected with labour legislation 
is the Department of Labour of tlie Government 
of India with a member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council holding the portfolio. The ad- 
ministration of matters connected with the 
Engliali and Indian Merchant Shipping Acts, 
the Mercantile Marine Department and 
Indian Seamen is with the Department of 
Commerce. In respect of all the Federal 
Railways, the Labour Member is responsible 
for the administration of the Payment of 
Wages Act, 19^56, Trade Disputes, Hours of 
Work for employees not covered by the Factories 
Act and regulation of employment of children, i 
He is also responsible for Regulation of Labour 
and Safety in respect of mines and oilfields ; 
trade disputes in industries, businesses or 
undertakings carried on by the Central Govern- 
ment ; and Inter- Provincial Migration. In I 
the field ot Concurrent Legislation, the Labour ' 
Member is responsible for (1) Factories t 
(2) Welfare of Labour, conditions of labour, 
provident funds and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, health insurance including invalidity pen- 
sions and old age pensions ; (3) unemployment 
insurance ; (4) trade unions and industrial and 
labour disputes ; (5) electricity ; and (G) boilers. 
As the permanent ex-officio Chairman of the 
Tripartite Labour Conference, all matters con- 
nected with the Conference and its Standing 
Labour Committee are dealt with by the Labour 
Member. He is also responsible for*the adminis- 
tration of the National Service (Technical Per- 
sonnel) Ordinance : recruitment of unskilled 
labour throughout British India for employment 
on defence works the administration of the 
Technical and the Bevin Training Schemes, the 
Cost of Living Index Scheme, the Essential 
Ser\iccs (Maintenance) Ordinance, and Air 
Raid Precautions in Factories. Among the 
many matters and subjects not dircctlv couueCted 


with Labour, the Member for Labour is res- 
ponsible for the administration of the Central 
Public Works Department and the Indian Service 
of Engineers ; the Civil Pioneer Force Ordinance, 
1942 ; Government Printing and Stationery ; the 
Central Boilers’ and Electricity Boards and the 
Coal Grading Board ; the Central Board of Irriga- 
tion and the Geological Survey of India. Under 
the Devolution Rules made under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, ‘ Regulation of Mines ' 
and ‘Inter-Provincial Migration * were central 
subjects whereas industrial matters included 
under the head ‘factories’ and ‘welfare of* 
labour ’ fell within the scope of the provincial 
legislatures. Although the Government of India 
has passed central legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour-^ 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces — the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., falls on the Pro- 
vincial Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration as it is not permissible 
under the constitution for the Central Govern- 
ment to incur any expenditure from Central 
revenues on the administration of provincial sub- 
jects. This constitutional position was perhaps, 
to some extent, responsible for the opposition 
shown by some of the Provincial Governments to 
labour measures on which their views were 
invited by the Government of India during recent 
years. 

The Governor-General in Council exercises 
control over the administration of the Acts 
passed by the Central Le^slature in two waj's : 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with tbo 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control ; and, secondly these Acts in most cases 
reserve certain power to him to make the powers 
conferred on Provincial Governments subject to 
bU control. The general principle observed by 
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found that in over 300 factories employing 4,000 
U’orkers labour was sweated, there were no fixed 
hours of work and health and sanitary conditions 
were deplorable. The Government of the United 
Provinces thereupon took immediate action by 
declaring all such factories as employed 10 or 
more persons as factories for the purposes of 
the Act. The Second Conference of Labour 
Ministers held in January 1941 decided that 
the Factories Act should be so amended as 
to make registration of all factories employing 
10 or more persons compulsory but this recom- 
mendation has not yet been given effect to, 

(6) Age and Sex Groups. — ^Factory operatives 
are divided into four age and sex groups. (1) 
adult males, (2) adult females, (3) children of 
both sexes, t.c., persons over 12 and under 15 
years of age, and (4) ‘ adolescents * defined as 
persons of both sexes who are over the age of 
16 years and under the age of 17 years but who 
have not been certified as fit for employment as 
adults. Such adolescents as have not been 
80 certified are to be deemed to be children. 

(c) Hours of WorJ:, — ^The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per da^’’ and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximum hours permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to ten 
per day and 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous production for technical reasons and per- 
sons whose Work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of art ides of prime necessity which must 
be made* or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 

(d) Spreadover. — By ** spreadover ” is meant 
the limitation of the period of consecutive hours 
during wdilch the daily limits of hours of work 
may be availed of by the owner or occupier of a 
factory. This principle was introduced in 
factory legislation for the first time in 1934. 
The spreadover in the case of adultsis limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours ; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty -four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the case 
of children must include the liours between 
V p.m. and c a.m, for both women and 
children. The effect of the Amending Act of 
1944 on this question has been dealt with below. 
The power to grant exemptions in the case 
of women whore technical reasons require that 
work should be done at night, c,g., in the fish 
curing industry, continues to bo allowed, 

(c) Artificial Cooling and Humidification . — 
Bower has been given to Provincial Govern- 
ments to authorise Factory Inspectors to 
call upon managers of factories to carrj’ out 
specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air if they are of opinion that it 
is at times insufiiciont to secure operatives 
against clanger to health or serious discomfort ; 
provided, however, that the cooling power can 
be appreciably fncrcnsed without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason- 
able under the circumstance-. 
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(/) Welfare, — Provision is made for four 
matters in connection with workers* welfare; 
(1) for the maintenance of a suitable and 
sufficient supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes 
involving contact with obnoxious or poisonous 
substances ; (2) for adequate shelter for rest in 
factories employing more than 150 persons; 
(3) for the reservation of snitable rooms for 
the use of children of women employed in 
factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances, . 

(g) Rest j7itervaU and Holidays. — The provi- 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 

(/i) Holidaj/s with Pay , — The Factories 
(Amendment! Act. 1945 which.comes into force 
with effect from the 1st January 1946 provides 
for compensatory holidays and holidays with 
pay. Id cases where, as a result of the passing 
of an order or the making of a rule exempting 
a factory or the workers therein from the pro- 
visions of the Act relating to a compulsory 
weekly holiday, a worker is deprived of any 
of such holidays, he must be allowed, as soon as 
circumstances permit, compensatory holidays 
of equal number to the holidays so lost. The 
provisions with regard to holidays with pay 
win enforce, in all perennial factories, an annnal 
paid holiday of 10 days for adults and 14 days 
for children. These holidays can be accumulated 
over a period of two years. Half of the wages 
payable for these holidays are to be paid before 
the worker proceeds on leave and the balance 
on his return, A more liberal provision will 
not be affected by this law and factories 
providing benefits substantially similar to those 
laid doum in the amending Act can be exempted 
from its provisions. 

(i) Overtime. — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted ' 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a half should be paid in all cases where a 
worker in a seasonal factory is required to work 
for more than GO hours In any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factorj" is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day. But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
In any one week, he is to be entitled. In respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime In 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pav 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay. 

(i) Certificate of Fitness for Children , — 
Provincial Governments have been given powers 
to make rules prescribing the degree of fitness 
to be attained by children anA It has been 

rescribed that whenever such a standard has 

ecu laid down, no cluld failing to attain it 
be certified for employment in a factory. 

» Similarly, adolescents cannot work as adult? 
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unless certified ^fit to %vork as an adult'. If 
they are not so certified they are considered 
cluldren. 

(/;) Security of Factory Strudiircs . — ^Factory 
inspectors have been given powers to call uj)on 
manngera to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to detennine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof' 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Provincial j 
Governments axe further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of ccrtifl^l 
cates of stability, | 

(1) Exemptions . — A frequent cause of com-i 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act, 
The new Act limits these po\yers and pr^cribes 
further that no exemptions are to be granted 
in respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of nlght^work and the limitations 
of. weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1944 was 
passed to remedy certain defects and meet 
some difficulties in the administration of the 
main Act. Washing facilities were required 
to be provided only in places where workers 
come in contact with Injurious or obnoxious sub- 
stances. By removing the restrictive clause, all 
factory owners are required to provide wash- 
ing facilities for their workers. By the time we 
w'ent to Press for the last edition, Bombay was 
the only Province in India, which had framed 
draft Jlules in connexion with this matter. A 
recent judgment of the Bombay High Court 
held that orders passed by an Inspector of 
Factories regarding “ means of escape ” were 
ultra vires. In order to validate the rules made 
by Provincial Govts, in the matter of ‘Pre- 
cautions against fire/ Section 23 of the Act 
has been suitably amended. Under the provi- 
sions of Sections 45 and 54 no woman or child 
was allowed to work In a factory except between ' 
the hours of 6 a.m, and 7 p.m. hut the limiting 
hours could be varied by a Provincial Govern- 
ment to cover a span of 13 hours between 5 a.m. 
and 7-30 p.m. Owing to the change in Indian 
Standard Time practical difficulties were felt 
in this respect in Western Provinces, The 
evening limit has therefore been extended from 
7-30 p.m. to 8-30 p.m. This amendment, how- 
ever, is to have efiect only for the duration of 
the War, 

A new rule has been promulgated under the 
Defence of India Act which enables the Central ! 
Government to require that the lighting of any 
factory or class of factories shall reach a certain 
standard. This has been done to remedy defec- 
tive lighting arising from one or the other of the 


he necessary*; (2) compliance with black-out 
or other A.B.P. regulations requiring the pre- 
vention of the emergence of beams of light from 
a building has actually reduced lighting of the 
interior below the standard required for efficient 
work* 


The latest position in regard to the regulation 
of conditions of work by the Factories Act of 
1934 is that It was amended in 1946 and became 
law with effect from Ist August 1916. Briefly, 
the provisions of the Amended Act arc : — 

{«) The daily hours of work are reduced from 
9 to 8 and tlic weekly hours from 51 to 48 in the 
case of perennial factories and from 10 to 9 and 
from CO to 54 in the case of seasonal factories. 

The rate of overtime pay has also been appre- 
ciably increased. 

C. P* Unregulated Factories Act, 1937* 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed an Unregulated Facto- 
ries Act early in 1937. This Act Is intended to 
regulate the labour of women and children and to 
make provision for the welfare of labour in 
factories to which the Factories Act, 1934, does 
not apply. " Unregulated Factory* “ has been 
defined as “ any place where in fifty or more 
workers arc employed or were employed on any 
one day of the preceding twelve months and to 
w*hich the Factories Act, 1934, does not apply and 
wherein the follosving Industries are carried on : — 
(i) Mi making, (ii) shellac manufacture, and 
(ni) leather tanniug,” A “child” has been 
defined as a person who has not completed his 
fourteenth year. The provisions with regard to 
health and safety, notices and registers, penalties 
and procedure closely follow the similar provi- 
sions in the Factories Act. CliUdren’s hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed In any uniegiilated factory 
except between 8 a.m. and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. The double employment of children 
is proWbited and a child who has 'worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home. 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision has been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
consecutive daj’s. Women's hours are restricted 
to nine per da}* and they are proliibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before 
sunrise or after sunset. 


Factory Statistics, 

Upto and including the Beport for the year 
1939, statistics regarding the numbers of factories 
and of factory workers used to be jpven in the 
annual reports on the administration of the 
Factories Act published by all the Provincial 
Governments. The Government of India pub- 
lished a Summary of the Provincial reports every 
year. These summaries contained statistics in 
eight different statements in regard to the follow- 
ing mattem ; (1) totals of the number of working 
factories, classified by Provinces according to 
types of factories ; (2) average daily numbers of 
workers employed classified in the same way and 
by age and sex groups ; (3) intervals, holidays 
. ^ ’ ITS of work separately for perennial and 
■ factories : (4) accidents : and (5) 
ons in respect of offences under the Act. 
A table containing the^ figures for numbers of 
working factories and the average daily number 
of workers employed therein classified by age 
and sex groups, between the years 1894 and 1939 
was published at page 479 of the 1942-43 Fdition 
of this publication. Owing to the shortage 
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of paper, both the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India discontinued the publica- 
tion of the Annual Reports on the administra- 
tion of the Factories Act and the Annual ** Sta- 
tistics of Factories udth effect from the publica- 
tion of the Reports for the year 1940. In view, 
however, of the fact that information relating 
particularly to employment figures would be 
widely used, the figures for the years 1938 to 
1942 were published in the August, 1943 and in 
the January, 1944 issues of the Indian Zaboitr 
Gazette. (The figures for 1942 were, however, 
provisional. The corrected figures are now 
reproduced in the table below together with 


those for the year 1943.) Iso corresponding 
information was given in the published tables 
for numbers of factories but from figures recently 
published by the Government of India it would 
appear that the total number of factories 
registered in British India under the Factories 
Act, 1934 was 13,209 in the year 1943 as against 
11,868 in the year 1941 and 12,527 in the year 
1942. The following table sets out the statistics 
of the average daily numbers of persons em- 
ployed in all factories in British India for the 
years 1939 to 1944 classified according to main 
industry groups and according to their employ- 
ment in perennial and seasonal factories. 


Statistics of Numbers of Worlcers employed in Naciories in British India. 


Average Daily Kumber of Persons employed in the years. 


Classes of Factories. 




1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Government and Local Fund 

Perennial Factories 

168,125 

219,233 

299,273 

355,878 

420,435 

Seasonal Factories 


1,038 

853 

620 

507 

484 


Total 

169,163 

220,086 

299,893 

356,385 

420,910 

AH Other Perennial Factories 

Textiles 

829,162 

953,320 

965,459 

1,001,893 

993,209 

Engineering 

• • • ■ 

158,665 

204,056 

223,820 

253,947 

265,392 

Minerals and Metals 

. . 

62,357 

76,162 

82,493 

92,694 

91,126 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 


104,038 

119,888 

121,311 

124,736 

132,384 

Chemicals and Dyes 

.. 

67,485 

71,150 j 

72,626 

1 

82,755 

88,813 

Paper and Printing 


46,445 

48,245 , 

48,501 

50,634 j 

52,690 

Wood, Stone and Glass 

• • • . 

59,122 

77,627 ; 

82,334 , 

89,824 

90,189 

Gins and Presses 


22,846 

21,638 ! 

17,029 1 

15,408 

14,850 

Skins and Hides 

» . » . 

18,097 

23,516 

29,608 

33,009 

34,624 

Miscellaneous 

. . • • 

21,679 

35,346 

38,465 

37,091 

35,477 


Total , . 

1,379,896 

1,630,848 ; 

1,631,646 

1.782,551 

1,804,820 

All Other Seasonal Factories 


295,309 

305,443 

300,698 ; 

297,883 

294,990 

Grand Total : All Factories 

• • 

1,844,428 

2,156,377 

2,282,237 j 

1 

2,430,819 

2,520,251 


A tabic publiriicd at paces 160-1 of the Xovem- 
ber 1944 issue of the Indxan iatour Gozetie gives 
the composition of the average dally number 
of workers employed in registered factories, 
in the different Provinces by ace and 
groups for the years 1942 and 1943 but 
by industries. The figures for the vear 
show that of the total number of wor) 
all factories in British India, 2,133,02" 
men, 262,744 were women, CS,069 were c, 
and 13,484 were adolescents. ^ 
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first remedied by tho 1923 Act, section 23 oi 1 
which prescribed maximum llmltB of fj-t lioure! 
per week for underground and CO hours per week 
for above-ground workers. Ko limit s were pre- 
scribed for daily hours. A daily limit of 12 
hours was imposed for tho first time i)y the 
Amending Act of 1928 'which was brought into 
effect from 1st April 1930. As a result of the 
recommendations made In the matter by the 
Koyal Commission on Indian Labour anti the 
adoption of the Draft Convention on Hours of 
IVork in Coal Jlines by the I'iftcenth Session of 
the International Labour Cozzfcrencc in 1931, 
the Government of India passed The Indian 
Mines (Amendment) Act, 1935,- ■which was 
brought into effect from 1st October 1935. Tlie 
main provisions of the law regarding hours and 
conditions of work in Indian Mines as It now 
stands, arc as follows: — 

(a) No person is to be employed In a 
mine for more than six days in any one week, 
(5) No person employed above-ground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 5i hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours In any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be BO arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread evermore than twelve hours. 

(c) The periods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground Is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last j)erson of the relay returns to the 
surface. 

(d) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited and those below the age of 17 are 
not permitted to work in mines unless 
certified medically fit. 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in tho presCTibed manner. 


Tho Government of India promnlzatcd 
rrf.rulatlons under pcction 29^j) of the Indian 
Mine? Act, 1923, on the 7th ^Llrch 1929 prohi- 
biting the cmploymfnt of any v/oman under- 
ground in the coal In Lcngal, Bihar and 

Orhra and the Central Provlnfcs and the fait 
mincF in the runjab wltli effect from the Bt 
.Inly 1939 and in all other rnln^'i with cff^'ctfrom 
the 1st July 1929, In order to prevent undee 
hardship a principle of gradurdne-^ In the 
number of women to be reduced every' year 
was laid do'am. AVomen arc not prohibited from 
accepting employment in open workings and on 
the suriacc of xnln^-. In view, however, of 
an acute shortac^ of labour In coal mlnlDg 
areas this policy has now been reversed. By 
tw'o notifications dated the 24 th November 
and the 4th December, 1913 respectively, th? 
Government of India have exempted, tmtH 
further orders, all coal mines In the provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, Central Province? and Bcrar 
and Orissa from the provisions of clause (j) 
of Section 29 of the Indian Alines Act, 1023 
to the extent to which regulations made there- 
under prohibit the entry of women into under- 
ground working, for the purpose of employment 
subject to the following two conditions : (1) no 
woman shall be employed underground in 
galleries which are less than six feet in height : 
and (2) every woman employed underground 
shall be paid wages at the same rate as a man 
I employed underground on similar work. HUk is 
I now to be supplied to w'omen working under- 
I ground. 

Mining Statistics. 

The collection of full statistics with regard to 
the numbers of mines and of the persons em- 
ployed therein dates from 1924. These statistics 
used to be published in the Annual Beports of 
The Chief Inspector of Mines in India. Com- 
mencing from the year 1940, the Government 
of India have been publishing abridged reports 
which contain no figures for numbers employed- 
Statistics for the IG years from 1923 to 1939 were 
given in a table at page 480 of the 1942-43 
edition oi this publication. The Government 
of India have, however, published figures 
showing the average daily number of persons 
employed in all mines in the various Provinces 
in India in the issues of the Indian Xa6o«r 
Gazeiie. AVe set out the available figures in the 
following table : — 


Average Daify A itniber oj Persons employed in Indian yiines. 


Province 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Central Provinces , . 

Bombay 

Bajputana . . 

Dnited Provinces . . , , 1 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Sind 

Madras 

Delhi 

N.-W. Frontier Province 

2,361 

829 

60,661 

167,248 

46,611 

4,226 

668 

1,275 

365 

5,851 

157 

12,746 

193 

2,463 

617 

60,965 

166,394 

41,466 

3,890 

1,312 

1,579 

576 

5,828 

142 

14,549 

1,266 

7 

2,704 

707 

65,643 

180,845 

49,421 

3,420 

1,403 

2,283 

638 

7,378 

173 

14,339 

810 

1 6 

2,732 
834 
65,431 
200,577 
49,722 
1,203 
3,708 
2,377 
775 
! 5,308 

:# os;q 

12,862 
1,179 

1 

2,539 

2,518 

60,507 

206,922 

43,792 

2,304 

3,870 

1,436 

1,007 

5,311 

643 

17,603 

755 

24 

Total 

303,191 

301,054 

: 329,770 

347.018 

357,646 

349,361 ^ 
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THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

Perhaps the most advanced and difficnlb piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
Central liCgislature early in 1936 and amended 
In a minor particular by an Amending Act in 
1937. A detailed note on the history of this 
piece of legislation will be found at pages 503 
and 601 of the 1938-39 Edition of this publication. 
The more important provisions of this Act which 
were brought into operation with effect from the 
20th Kay 1937 are as follows ; — 

(а) Scope of Applicalion, — The Act in the first 

Instance applies to factories and railways but 
Provincial Governments are empowered to 
extend it to tramway or motor omnibus services ; 
docks, wharves or jetties ; inland steamer vessels ; 
mines, quarries or oil-fields ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. i 

(б) Wages, — * Wages ' for purposes of the 
Act means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work done 
In such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remimeration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allowances, employees* 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

Many industrial establishments, especially 
cotton textile mills in India, grant good attend- 
ance and efficiency bonuses in addition to wages. 
These bonuses operate as fines in cases where the 
standards for earning them arc not attained. 
The Government of India, while framing the Act, 
included such bonuses within the ambit of 
^‘wages’’ but the definition of this term as far as 
bonuses are concerned has been widely interpreted. 
The Government of Bombay held that existing 
good attendance and cfllciency bonuses wherever 
they obtained must be paid without conditions 
and notified all factories accordingly. As a test 
case, the Arvind Mills in Ahmedabad were pro- 
secuted in the City Magistrate's Court for non- 
parunent of these bonuses in cases where the con- 
ditions for earning them were not fulQIlcd. The 
Magistrate held that bonuses were wages and 
directed that the deductions made should be 
refunded to the workers. The matter was taken 
into appeal in the Court of the Assistant Judge, 
Ahmedabad, where the decision of the Magis- 
trate was upheld. The Mills thereupon filed a 
further appeal in the High Court, Bombay, which 
reversed the Ahmedabad judgments and held 
that all bonuses must be earned. The Govern- 
ment of India Intend introducing a Bill in the 
Central Legislative Assembly to amend this Act 
with a view to clarlfsing the position of 'bonuses.’ 


(c) Wage Periods, — Ko wage period is to 
exceed one month and all wages are to be paid 
in coin and/or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment — The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated. 

(e) Permissible Deductions, — Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over-payments of wages, for Income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Governor- General in Council or a Provincial 
Government may, by general or special order, 
authorise. The Central Government promul- 
gated a Payment of Wages Amendment Ordi- 
nance in 1940 amending the Act to enable deduc- 
tions being made from wages with written autho- 
risation of the employed person for investment 
in any War Savings Scheme approved by a Pro- 
vincial Government. The Act does not permit 
an employer to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and to hand over the 
same to the employee concerned. Such a system 
was widely prevalent in certain centres of the 
textile industry in India and particularly in 
Ahmedabad where it was estimated that a total 
sum of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees was deduct- 
ed annually from the wages of about 25,000 
weavers in respect of weaving fines and the 
value of damaged cloth handed over to them, 

(/) Fines, — No fines are to ho Imposed on 
children, i.e., i)ersons below the age of fifteen 
years. No fines can be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the Provincial Government or of an authority 
wliich a Provincial Government may prescribe 
in the matter and unless the person w’ho is fined 
has been given an opportunity of showing cause 
against the fine. The total amount of fines 
wlilch may he imposed on any person during any 
w’ago period is not to exceed half an anna in the 
rupee of wages for that wage period and no fine 
can be recovered in instalments or after the expiry 
of 60 days from the day on wliich it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the w'orkers. Provincial 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 

In December 1937, the North-Western Hall- 
way reduced the monthly rate of pay of an 
engine driver by Hs. 7 for unsatisfactory work. 
The employee filed an application against the 
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extended to Bs. 400 per month. Speahing 
broadly, the Act covers railways ; factories ; 
mines ; seamen ; docks ; persons employed 
in the construction, repair or demolition of 
buildings designed to be or which are of more 
than one storey or of twenty feet in height or 
of dams and embankments, roads, bridges 
or tunnels ; or \Yharves, quays, sea walls 
or other marine work ; the setting up, 
repairing, maintaining or taking down any 
telegraph or telephone line or overhead electric 
lines or cables ; aerial ropeways, canals, pipe lines 
or sewers ; the fire-brigade ; railway mail service ; 
persons employed in outdoor work in the postal 
and telegraphic services ; operations for winning 
natural petroleum or natural gas ; blasting 
operations and excavations ; ferry boat services ; 
cinchona, coffee, rubber or tea plantations ; 
electricity or gas generating stations; light- 
houses ; cinematograph picture producing and 
exhibiting ; divers ; elephant and wild animal 
trainers and keepers and salaried motor drivers 
and cleaners. Kecently persons employed in 
warehouses in markets employing ten or more 
persons have also been brought within the 
scope of the Act. Persons employed through 
sub-contractors by a person fulfilling a contract 
with a railway are also covered. The Govern- 
ment of Madras have recently brought persons 
employed in plucking cocoanuts within the 
scope of the Act. As far as seamen are con- 
cerned, those employed on ships registered 
in India are covered. But if accidents 
take place within the three mile limit of the 
territorial waters the Act applies even to those 
employed on ships not registered in India. But 
with a view to facilitate the settlement of 
claims In respect of seamen on ships not 
registered in India and to avoid litigation, 
provision has been made in the Lascar’s Agree- 
ment for the settlement of claims for compensa- 
tion on the lines of tlie Indian Act and in default 
of agreement the Commissioner of the Port 
where the agreements are signed has been 
accepted as the final authority to whom these 
matters should he referred for decision. 
Kot only workmen employed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
In any kind of W'ork incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories arc concerned, those using mechanical 
power and' employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical powder and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Provincial Governments are empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations arc considered 
to be of a hazardous nature. In pursuance of 
that power the Government of Bombay 
have extended the scope of the Act to persons 
employed on motors or other raechanicallv 
propelled vehicles engaged in loading, unloading, 
handling or transport of goods and to all cm- 

S loyccs of Municipalities and District Local 
toards engaged in occupations ordinarily 
requiring outdoor work. 

Amounts of Compensation Payable. — The 
amount of compensation payable depends, in the 
case of death, on the average monthlv wages of 
the deceased workman and in the case of an 
injured workman both on the average monthly 
wages and the extent of disablement. The 
term ‘ wages ’ Includes overtime pay and 


the value of any concessions or benefits In the 
form of food, clothing, free quarters, etc. After 
the monthly w^ages of a worker are calculated 
the amount of compensation due is decided 
by a reference to Schedule lY which gives 
in a tabular form the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death, permanent total and temporary « 
disablement in respect of each of seventeen 
W’age classes. The amounts ^ of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthlv wages are not more than Bs. 10 
are Us. 500 'for death, Rs. 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disablement. For a workman whose monthly 
wages are betwreen Rs. 60 and Rs. 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs. 1,800, Rs. 2,620 and 
Rs. 15 respectivel 5 % The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs. 200 per month are Rs. 4,000, 
Rs. 5,600 and Rs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total 
disablement are at a uniform rate of Rs. 200 
and Rs. 1,200 respectively, and half the 
monthly wage for temporary disablement. Ko 
compensation is payable in respect of a ‘ waiting 
period * of seven days following that on which 
the injury w’as caused ; but many large firms such 
as General Motors (India), Ltd., Messrs. Lever 
Brothers (India), Ltd., and others pay compensa- 
tion in lieu of w^ages with effect from the date of 
injury. 

(KOTE: Permanent total disablement means 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a w’orknkn for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent, loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi- 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident.) 

TT^o are Dependants . — These are defined in 
two categories : firstly, those w’ho are in practic- 
ally all cases actually dependants ; and secondly, 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first includes a widow, a minor legitimate 
son, unmarried legitimate daughter and a 
widowed mother. The second includes a 
widower, a parent other than a widowed mother, 
a minor illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
daughter, a minor legitimate or illecitimate 
daughter if married or widow’ed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widow'ed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 

General * — The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidents 
should be hrougllt to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner ; (2) in all cases where an employer 
admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner ; and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims liability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
bad to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman. 

An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
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been given. We are, therefore, reproducing the available figures in the following table : 
jSfatistics ojT Workmen’s Compemation : 1924 to 1944. 


Year 

Total 
number of 
cases 

Total 

compensation 

paid 

Y'ear 

Total 
number of 
cases 

Total 

compensation 

paid 




Bs. 



Bs. 

1924 (July-Decr.) . . 

4,168 

1,50,224 

1934 

16;890 

8,68,847 

1925.. 


11,371 

0,44,120 

1935 

22,999 

11,61,465 

1926*. 


14,090 

8,21,476 

1936 

28,510 

14,64,180 

1927.. 


15,210 

11,11,254 

1937 

29,645 

12,88,764 

1928*. 


16,708 

10,95,730 

1938 

35,065* 

14,32,728* 

1929.. 

. • 1 . 

18,805 

12,60,104 

1939 

38,681 

15,09,327 





1940 

41,015 

19,38,476 

1030.. 


23,574 

12,46,764 

1941 

39,045 j 

15,84,293 

1931., 


17,480 1 

10,66,356 

1942 .. ..] 

44,443 

1 18,60,359 

1932.. 


14,201 

8,23,145 

1943 t .. 

44,826 

22,83,991 

1933.. 

.. ..1 

14,559 

8,13.949 

1944 1 •• 

31,581 1 

i 16,96,494 


* Excludes figures for Sind available). ^ Excludes figures for Bombay and Madras* 
T Excludes figures for Bombay. 


Effects on Industry. 

A compulsory system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appreciable extent. In the case ot coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
Vdic para, 39 of the Keport of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1925). However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry "was then faced. In tlie Punjab, the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jliclum District 
Were reported to be not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
a month. An unexpected Increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of "a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 
There can, however, be no denying the fact that 
the InttoducUon of workmen’s compensation has 
helped considerably to Improve the standard 
of safety In the country. lacUUic^ for accident I 
insuranco arc now being provided by a number 
of leading insurance companies in the country ' 
and tho most important of these are the Claims 
Bureaux in Calcutta and Madras. The Calcutta 
Claims Bureau which represents many of the 
loading insurance companies operating in India 
deals with a largo number of claims and offers 
valuable co-operation to tho authorities in 
.'^cttling compensation claims. This Bureau 
continued to render Us valuable co-operation 
in tho prompt selUemcnt of claims. In Bombay*, 
Insur.aiice companies are now concerned with half I 
tho number of cases that come up before the 
Cotnmlssloncr. Insurance companies as a rule 
contest only cases Invohing questions of lawl 
or p^ciple and ate of benefit to all concerned, 
la these provinces tnsuiauce la widely resorted ' 


to by the employers especially in the textile 
industry. The Miliowmers* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd,, Bombay, is an organisation 
of employers one of whose objects is the mutual 
Insurance of members against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen employed 
by them or their dependants for injuries ot 
accidents, fatal or otherwise, arising out of or 
in the course of employment. 

The Govenament of India has now announcpd 
that it is their intention to provide for Workmen's 
Compensation la one coiuprehensive scheme 
which will cover sickness insurance, maternity 
j benefits and compensation for accidents. 

MATERNITY BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION. 

A BUI introduced by jSIx. N. M. Joshi in the 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1924 to provide 
for the payment of maternity benefits to women 
^ployed in certain industries was throum out. 
The Government of Bombay, however, took up 
ithe question a lew years later and the Bombay 
Maternity Benefits Act was passed in 1929. 
Xhis was sups taut ially amended by an Amending 
Act passed in 1935. A similar Act ^vas passed 
in the Central Provinces in 1931. These were 
drst Ac^ of their kind in India. Since then, 

I Maternity Benefit Acts have also been passed 
i\n the Provinces of Madras, Bengal, Sind, 
i Assam, Punjab, and the United provinces 
.and in Ajiner-Mcrwara and Delhi. In the year 
1941, the Bengal Legislature passed a second 
[Maternity Benefit Act for women employed in 
[tea plantations under the title of The Bengal 
Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Act, 1941. 
Except for the Assam Maternity Benefits 
Act which covers women eroploved in both 
factories and on plantations and the last Act, 
all the other Maternity Benefit Acts are 
applicable to w'omcn employed in factories. 
The subject of cxtendlus the benefits df such 
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The Government of Sind enacted legislation 
in the year 1944 to amend the Indian Trade 
Unions Act in such a way as to require that two- 
thirds of the members of the executive of a 
Union must be workers and also to prevent one 
Individual person from being an* Officer of more 
than one Union. 

The registration of a union may be cancelled or 
withdrawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
1b satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule which is required by the Act. Any imion 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
It or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
Provincial Government for the purpose ; and, In 
the event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court. 

Ohligaiions Imposed on Registered Trade 
Onions. — The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects ; but the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund, sub- 
scription to wffiich may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
It. All registered unions are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Notices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations vith other imions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar In prescribed forms within prescribed 
periods of their occurrence. Failure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel- 
lation of a union’s registration or by the imposi- 
tion of a fine. The Act further requires that the 
rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union. The Govt, of 
Madras liavc recently tightened up their 
regulations in connexion with the maintenance, 
by registered unions of their registers. Among 
other things, all unions ^viIl now be required 
to maintain Hies of vouchers and machine- 
numbered subscription receipt books. 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions, — ^The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts. A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom. It also enjoys immunity 
from civil 6uit5 In certain cases. 

The administration of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act Is entirely on a provincial basis 
and each rro\inclnl Government is required to 
appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions. A 


union is to be registered in the province in 
which its head office is situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, there^stration 
has to be transferred to that province. 

Registered unions are empowered under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act to carry on any form 
of insurance activity without being under 
any obligation to secure professional advice 
as to the actuarial soundness of such business. 
By virtue, of Section 118 of The Insurance Act, 
1938, insurance business carried on by a trade 
union is not subject to the provisions of that 
Act, The result therefore has been that certain 
unions are undertaking unsound schemes of 
insurance now banned by the Act especially 
that form of it which is carried on on the basis 
of the dividing principle. With a view to 
protect the interests of members of trade unions 
who are and might he the victims of impostures, 
the Government of India, in September 1940, 
issued a circular letter to all Provincial Govern- 
ments inviting opinions as to the application 
of the Insurance Act, with such modifications 
as might be necessary, to insurance business 
carried on by Trade Unions, 

One of the most vexed questions in connexion 
with trade unions in India is that of their 
recognition by the employers. We are dealing 
with this question more fully in the Chapter on 
Trade Unionism in India. Many Bills aimed at 
compelling employers to recognise unions of 
their workers have been introduced by private 
members in Provincial Legislatures but these 
failed to carry the support of the Governments 
concerned. The subject was discussed at the 
Second Session of the Labour Ministers Confer- 
ence and, as a result of the decisions then 
reached, the Government of India drafted a Bill 
intended to add a New Chapter dealing with the 
Recognition of Trade Unions and Rights and 
Liabilities of Recognised Trade Unions to the 
Indian Trade Unions A'^t. This was circulated 
to all Provincial Governments for opinion after 
consultation with the interests concerned. In the 
light of the criticisms received, the Government 
of India drafted a new Bill on the subject and 
this was introduced in the Central Legislative 
Assemblj^ by the Hon’ble the Labour Member 
on the i3th November 1943 on a motion for 
circulation of the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. This Bill seeks to compel an employer 
to recognise a trade union whicli fulfils certain 
prescribed conditions and is approved by a 
Board of Recognition (where one has been set 
up), non-recognition under those circum- 
stances being made an offence punishable by law. 
On critical examination, the Bill has been found 
to be so full of insurmountable difficulties that 
it is very doubtful if the Government of India 
will proceed with it in the form in which it was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 

As far as statistics of registrations are con- 
cerned, tables sliowing the numbers of registered 
unions on all the provincial registers in British 
India at the end of each financial year together 
with the membership and income of tho'^e which 
furnished returns have been incorporated in this 
section in some previous issues of this publica- 
tion. A table giving this information for the 
years 1927-28 up to 1939-40 was published at 
page 187 of the Bdition for 1942-43. As we have 
point-ed out in the opening paragraphs of this 
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to the representatives of tbelr* employees are 
listed under Schedule 11. Government have 
power to modify these schedules (Section 72). 

Standing Orders: — Every employer In an 
industry to which the Act is made ajjplicable is 
required to submit, within a period of two 
months from the date of the application of the 
Act to that industry, a draft of the Standing 
Orders which he proposes to adopt for governing 
the relations beween him and his employees. 
The Commissioner of Eabour is to settle '' 
these Standing Orders after consulting all the 
interests concerned in the industry. Any person 
aggrieved by any of the Standing Orders so 
“ fccttled " has the right of appeal to the Indus- 
trial Court (Sections 26 & 27J. 

Changes: — ^Ko employer is to he permitted 
to mate any change in any of the Standing 
Orders settled by the CommiEsloner of Eabour 
or by the Industrial Court on appeal or in respect 
of any industrial matter included under Schedule 
jl unless notice of such intended change is 
given to the representative of employees. Any 
employee who aesires a change in any industrial 
matter is also required to give notice of such 
Intended change to his employer. Copies of all 
such notices are required to be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Labour, the Chief Conciliator, 
the Eegistrar, the Labour Officer and to any 
other person as may bo prescribed (Section 28). 

Jleprezeniaiives of Employees: — ^The Act con- 
templates the creation of three distinct types of 
unions. In the first place no union which has 
not been registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, has any place in the 
scheme of things under this Act. Unions may 
be either occupalional unions or industrial unions. 
Any union which has a membership of five per 
cent, of the total number employed in any 
occupation or industry In any local area and 
which has been recognised by the employers 
concerned or any union which has not been so 
recognised hut which has a membership of 
twenty-five per cent, of the total number employ- 
ed may apply for registration for the purposes of 
the Act (Sections 7 & 8). Any registered 
union which has a membership of twenty-five 
per cent, of the total number employed in the 
occupation or industry concerned may apply 
to the Eegistrar for declaration as a representative 
union (Section 12). Unions which have a 
membership of five per cent, or more but less 
than twenty-five per cent, and which have not 
been recognised by the employers concerned 
may apply to the Eegistrar for being declared as 
qualified unions (Section 11), The three 
types of unions, therefore, are : (1) Eeglstered 
Unions; (^ Pv^resentative Unions; and (3) 
Qualified Unions. “ Eepresentative of Em- 
ployees” means (i) where the majority of 
employees directly affected by a change are' 
members of a registered union, such registered 
nnioD ; or (li) where some of the employees ! 
directly affected by the change belong to a 
representative union, that representative union ; ' 
or (in) in other cases such representatives not 
being more than five as may be elected in the 
manner prescribed by employees directly 
affected by the change from among themselves ; 
or (it)) in cases where representatives are not 
elected under (Hi) and in all other cases not 
falling under any of these clauses, the Labour 
Officer [Section 3 {29)]. The Eules made uuder 


the Act mahe provision for the dctennlnation 
of the union which is a representative of 
employees ; and, falling unions, for the elertlon 
of the workers* own representatiTcs, 

Preliminary Procedure: — On the receipt of a 
notice of change, the employer and the repre- 
sentative of the employees concerned are to 
discuss the proposed change. A period of fifteen 
days has been allowed for these diacusslons. 
If an agreement is reached between the 
parties, the memorandum of such agreement 
is to be sent to the Eegistrar for registration 
(Section 30). In cases where the Labour Officer 
is one of the parties, the Labour Officer is required 
to put the terras of the proposed agreement 
before a meeting of the employees concerned 
and he is empowered to enter into an agreement 
only If the majority of such employees concur 
(Section 32). 

When Dispute deemed to commence: — ^If the 
preliminary proceedings fall to produce an 
agreement, the party giving the notice is re- 
quired, if he still desires that the proposed change 
should ho effected, to send a full statement of 
the case to the Conciliator, the Chief ConciliatoT 
and the Eegistrar (Section 3t). On receipt 
of the statement of the case, the Conciliator is 
required to enter the industrial dispute in a 
register (Section 35). ; 

Conciliation: — The Act makes provision for 
the appointment of Conciliators and Special 
Conciliators. The Commissioner of Labour is 
to be the ex-officio Chief Conciliator for .the 
purposes of the Act (Section 21). Provision 
has also been made for the appointment of 
Boards of Conciliation consisting of independent 
chairmen and members representing employers 
and employees to he selected by Government 
from panels formed for the purpose (Section 23). 
On making an entry of an industrial dispute, the 
i Conciliator concerned has to try and bring at)OUt 
a settlement of the dispute (Section 36) but 
I power is reserved to the Chief Conciliator to 
fnterveno at any stage in any conciliation pro- 
1 ceedings held by another Conciliator (Section 
[37). The Chief Conciliator or the Conciliator 
i has to send a report of the whole case to Govern- 
ment on the conclusion of the conciliation pro- 
i ceedings, and in all cases where settlements 
are reached copies of such settlements are to 
be forwarded to the Eegistrar (Section 38). 
During the pendency of any proceedings before 
the Condliafo the Govemmentmay and if both 
the parties agree either prior to the commence- 
ment of such proceedings or after the failure of 
the Conciliator to bring about a settlement 
shall, refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation 
(Section 39). Government is empowered to lay 
down time limits for different stages of concilia- 
tion proceedings (Section 41) and the Act gives 
various powers to Conciliators and to Boards 
for summoning of witnesses, production of docu- 
ments, etc. (Section 40). 

Industrial Court: — The Act makes provision 
for the appointment of an Industrial ' Court for 
determining industrial disputes and for dealing 
with other matters under the provisions of the 
Act. The Court is to consist of two or more 
members to he selected from persons who are, 
have been or are eligible, for being appointed 
as Judges of a High Court (Section 24). 
The Industrial Court, inter alia, is to decide 
all matters referred to it under Chapter II 
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ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed garden-sirdars and 
licensed recruiters. The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, which 
was brought into effect from the Ist October 
1933. 

The first object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, on the other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Provincial Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV). No license is reqxiired for recruiters 
but the forwarding of recruits to Assam must be 
made through the prescribed routes where 
arrangements for feeding, rest and medical 
treatment have been made and by authorised 
forwarding agents. It is made unlaxvful to 
assist persons under 16 to migrate unless they 
are accompanied by their parents or guardians. 
A married woman who is living with her husband 
may only be assisted to emigrate with the 
consent of the husband. Pull effect was given 
to the Boyal Commission’s recommendations 
regarding repatriation (sections 7 to 11) 
and it is further provided that w’here an 
employer fails to make all the necessary arrange- 
ments for the repatriation of a xvorker within 
fifteen days from the date on which a right of 
repatriation arises to an emigrant labourer, the 
Controller may direct the employer to despatch 
such labourer and his family or to pay him such 
compensation as may be prescribed wdthin such 
period as the Controller may fix (sections 13 and 
15). ^ Section 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour 
with some staff and possibly one or more Deputy 
Controllers for supervising the general adminis- 
tration of the system which the Act seeks to 
establish. The charges for this establishment are 
to be met from an annual cess called the Emi- 
grants Labour Cess which is to be levied at such 
rate not exceeding Bs. 9 per emigrant as the 
Central Government may determine for each 
year of levy. The cess is collected by the Con- 
woller by the sale of certificates of emigration. 
Lvery assisted emigrant has to be provided by 
the employing interest on whose behalf he w'as 
r^rmted with such a certificate. All particulars 
aoout the emigrant together with a running 
record of the details of his employment in Assam 
are given on it. Failure to provide a certificate 
^ which may extend to 
^s. 500. The rate of cess %vas reduced by the 
Govwnment of India from Bs. 5 to Bs. 3 from 
1st October 1938. It was subsequently raised 
inoA * commencing 1st October 

^<59 which rate continues for the current year. 
Aiie provisions of this Act were intended, in the 
nrst instance, to apply only to emigration for 
plantations in eight specified 
IT* Assam, but power is retained to 

application to other industries and 
XiO other districts in Assam if necessary. 
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SHOPS LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 

The first Province in India to enact legislation 
for the regulation of hours of work and conditions 
of emplojTnent in shops and commercial estab- 
lishments was Bombay where the Legislative 
Assembly passed the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act on the 30th October 1939. 
Three other Provinces in India — Bengal, the 
Punjab and Sind — enacted similar laws during 
the year 1940. The Punjab Act was extensively 
[amended by virtue of the Punjab Trade Em- 
ployees (Amendment) Act, 1943. The Sind 
!Act was amended in 1944. The Bombay Act 
was brought into effect from 15th November 

1940. The Punjab Trade Employees’ Act came 
into force with effect from 1st March ,1941, the 
Bengal Shops and Establishment Act from 1st 
April 1941 and the Sind Act from 20th November 

1941. The question of framing Central legislation 
for the grant of a w^eekly hoi id ay to shop workers 
in those Provinces which have no legislation 
on this subject was discussed at the Second 
Session of the Labour Ministers’ Conference 

' and the Conference decided that such legislation 
I was necessary. The Government of India drew* 

I up a Bill on the subject and this was passed by 
the Central Legislature with the title of the 
Weekly Holidays Act, 1942, early in that year. 
The option for the application of this Act in any 
Province which has no Shops’ Legislation rests 
with the Government of that Province. 

We shall first proceed to describe The Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act in some detail 
and we shall then give a brief outline of the 
manner in wliich the Bengal, the Punjab and the 
Sind Acts differ from the Bombay prototype. 
The Bombay Act deals with three main types of 
establishments ; shops ; commercial establish- 
ments ; and restaurants, eating houses, theatres 
and other places of amusement or entertainment. 

Application of the Bombay Act : — This Act 
covers commercial establishments, shops, theatres 
or any other places of public amusement or 
entertainment, restaurants or eating houses. 
Government Offices and Offices of Local Author- 
I ities ; clubs and residential hotels ; bazaars 
lor fairs for the sale of w^ork for charitable or 
other purposes from which no profit is derived ; 
hospitals, nursing homes and dispensaries ; 
stalls and refreshment rooms at wharves and 
docks ; chemists* and druggists* shops as are 
approved by the Provincial Government by a 
general or special order ; and persons exclusively 
employed in the collection, delivery or convey- 
ance of goods are excluded from the operation 
of the Act. The Act does not apply to persons 
occupying positions of management or employed 
In a confidential capacity ; persons whoso 
work is inlierently intermittent such as that of 
travellers, canvassers, watchmen and caretakers; 
and persons exclusively engaged in preparatory 
or complementary work, such as clearing or 
forwarding clerks or messengers. 

Shops : — Section 7 of the Act prescribes the 
maximum hours of work of persons employed 
in shops at 94 per day. This is half an hour 
longer than the ordinary factory day. Every 
person employed in a shop is to be given at least 
one day in a week as a holiday with pay and no 
person can be emploj'cd for more than five 
continuous hours unless he has had an interval 
of rest for at least half an hour. The Act matea 
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winter months of Novemher to February the 
closing hour is altered to 9 p.m. by Government 
notification. The Punjab is the only Pro- 
vince which provides for opening hours — 

6 a.m. in summer and 9-30 a.m. in "winter and 
the Punjab Act, therefore makes no provision 
for limiting the spread-over as the other Acts do. 
As far as hours of work are concerned, the 
Bombay Act places a daily limit in respect of 
shops and places of amusement and a monthly 
limit in respect of commercial establishments. 
In contradistinction to this, the Sind Act pre- 
scribes a maximum of 54 hours per week for 
persons employed in commercial establishments, 
the Bengal Act 66 hours a week for shops and the 
Punjab Act 54 hours a week for shops and 
commercial establishments. The Bengal Act 
does not place any limitations on hours of 
work-^aily, weekly or monthly — in commercial 
establishments but places a maximum limit 
of ten hours per day for work in shops and in 
places of amusement. The Punjab Act pre- 
scribes a uniform ten hour day as the maximum 
that may be worked in any establishment 
covered by it. 

The Punjab Act endeavours to restrict dual 
employment by providing that the hours worked 
by an Individual employee with two or more 
employers should all be taken into account for 
purposes of recording. Whereas payment for 
overtime beyond the permissible daily hours 
is to be made at a time and a quarter in Bombay, 
Bengal and Sind, tlio Punjab Act requires 
overtime in excess of daily hours to he paid for 
at double rates. 

While the Bombay, Punjab and Sind Acts 
provide that all the employees covered by these 
Acts should get one holiday every week ; the 
Bengal Act goes much further and prescribes 
that all employees should get one and a half 
holidays in each week. The Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts, moreover, prescribe that every 
shop shall also be closed for at least one and a 
half days and one day respectively in each 
week. 

As far as employment of children is concerned 
the Bombay and the Sind Acts provide that 
no child below the age of twelve years shall be 
employed in any establishment covered by the 
Act. The Bengal Act has no provisions with 
regard to the non-employment of children 
whereas the Punjab Act prescribes a minimum 
ago limit of fourteen years. The Punjab Act 
also prohibits the employment of any young 
person in any shop or commercial establish- 
ment to which the Act applies before 8 a.m. or 
after 7 p.m. Hours of work are not to exceed 
seven per day or 42 per week 'and no young 
person is to be asked to work for more than 34 
hours at one stretch without an interval for rest. 

Wliereas the Bombay and the Sind Acts 
make no provision for the prompt pa>Tuent 
of wages, the Bengal Act prescribes that all 
wages must bo paid within ten days of the end 
of the period for w’hich they are due and the 
IMnjab Act prescribes a fortnight for this 
purpose. 

The Bombay Act makes no provision for 
leave with pav: all the three other Acts do: 
Sind — 15 days’ leave with pay during every 
year of scrrice to lapse if not availed of within 
Iwo months at the end of the year; Bengal — 


14 days* privilege leave with full pay after every 
twelve months continuous employment with 
right to accumulate up to 28 days and, in addi- 
tion, casual leave on half pay for ten days in 
every year; and Punjab — 14 days for a year’s 
or 7 days for six months* continuous 
employment. 

Two provisions which are to be found in the 
Punjab Act hut not in the Bombay, Bengal and 
Sind Acts deserve special mention : (1) no 
employer may fine any employee to an extent 
greater than three pies in the rupee of his 
monthly wages ; and (2) One month’s notice 
or one month’s pay in lieu of notice to be given 
by the employer for termination of service. 

The Central Weekly Holidays Act is a very 
simple measure as compared with the four 
Provincial prototypes which we have dealt with 
above. As its title implies it is merely confined 
to making provision for the grant of a w^eekly 
holiday in certain classes of establishments. 
Every shop must remain entirely closed on one 
day of the week. All persons employed other- 
udse then in a confidential capacity or in a 
position of management in any shop, restaurant 
or theatre must be allowed a holiday of one 
whole day in each week. Provincial Govern- 
ments are empowered, if they so desire, to close 
shops for an adtoional half-day in the week or 
to permit employees in theatres and restaurants 
to enjoy an additional half-day holiday in every 
week. Ho deduction or abatement is to bo made 
from wages in respect of any holiday that may 
be granted under this Act. Ho provision is' 
made in the Central Act for employees in banks 
and offices. The Act contains the usual pro- 
visions for inspection, penalties, rule-making 
power and enforcement. The Weekly Holidays 
Act was brought into operation in the H. W. F. 
Province, in the Province of Bihar, in British 
Baluchistan and in Ajmer-lilerwara during the 
year 1943. 

The Sind and the Bombay Act have placed 
the duty of enforcement of these acts on the 
Local Authorities, whereas the Bengal and the 
Punjab Acts leave enforcement with the Pro- 
vincial Governments. It has been estimated 
that the Bombay Act applies to sixty to seventy 
thousand concerns in Bombay City alone. The 
Bombay Municipality has appointed one Chief 
Inspector fG. 11. Pkaduak, Ph.D.) and five 
senior and eleven junior Inspectors for the 
inspection work in the Municipal limits of the 
City. The Government of India have published 
an excellent review on the working of Shops 
Legislation in India at pages 293 to 301 of tlie 
March 1915 issue of the Indian Labour Gautte. 

THE INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS ACT, 
1942. 

Tlic collection of statistics regarding wages, 
conditions of cmplojunent and other matters 
relating to industry In India had hitherto been 
effected through the goodwill and voluntary 
effort of the industrial units concerned. This 
method was not considered satisfactory. As a 
matter of fact, the Government of Bombay had 
Introduced a BUI for the CoUcction of Statistics 
in the local Legislative CouncU as early as in 
1924 but that Bill was dropped owing to the 
strong opposition put up by employers* interests 
against the adoption of such a measure. PracU- 
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cally every Commission and Committee appointed 
in connexion with matters relating directly or 
indirectly to industry In India has stressed the 
necessity for tlie passing of a Statistics Act. 
The subject was discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the Industries Conference held in 
1939 and again at the Second Conference of 
Labour ^nisters held in 1941 and it was decided 
that such a measure should he adopted. The 
Government of India introduced a EiU on the 
subject In the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 27th February 1942 and this was passed into 
law at the same Session with the title of The 
Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

This Act is permissive, that is to say, the 
decision to apply it to any particular Province 
rests wdth the Government of that Province, 
The Act permits the collection of statistics with 
regard to any of the following matters : (1) nriccs | 
of commodities ; (2) attendance ; (3) li\ing con- 
ditions including housing, water supply and 
sanitation ; (4) indebtedness ; (5) rents ; (G) 
w’agcs and earnings ; (7) provident and other 
funds p^o^ided for labour; (S) benefits and 
ameuities pro^ided for labour; (9) hours of 
w^ork; (10) employment and unemployment; 
and (11) industriaf and labour disputes. Pen- 
alties are p^o^ided for persons refusing to supply 
information or failing to furnisli the required 
returns. Provincial Governments are empowered 
to appoint an officer to he the Statistics Authority 
for the purposes of the collection of any statistics 
under the Act and that Authority, w’hen once 
appointed, has the power to call upon employers 
to furnish the information required. Penalties 
are also provided for in the Act for improper 
disclosure of information or returns by persons 
engaged in the collection of the information 
or the tabulation of the data. 

The Industrial Statistics Act was brought into 
force in Bombay with effect from the 1st March 
1943 and in Bengal with effect from the 15th 
iMarch 1943. The Labour Commissioner, Bengal, 
has been appointed the Statistics Authority for 
the purpose of collection of statistics relating to 
prices o! commodities; living conditions, including 
housing, water supply and sanitation ; indebted- 
ness ; rents of dwelling houses ; and wages and 
other earnings in so far as they relate to welfare 
and conditions of labour. The Government of 
the Central Provinces and Berar have pub- 
lished Rules in connexion with the introduction 
of this Act in the Province. i 

DEMAND FOR UNIFORM LABOUR 
LAWS IN INDIA. 

In the first Chapter of this Section we referred 
to the widespread schemes for new labour! 
legislation initiated by many Pro%dncial Govern- ' 
ments in India. It might have been expected 
that a certain measure of uniformity both ^vith 
regard to the scope of the contemplated labour 
laws and the pace at which they were to be 
enacted would be observed at least in those Pro- 
vinces where Congress Governments were in 
power. But, w'hereas the Congress Government 
in Bombay had placed two important enactments 
such as the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
193S, and the Bombay Shops and Establish- 
ments Act, 1939, on the' Statute Book, no similar 
legislation had been passed in such other impor- 
tant industrial Provinces where Congress 
Ministries had been functioning as Madras, 


the United Provinces, Bihar, and Central 
i Provinces and Berar. Tlie impetus towards 
enacting measures to improve the lot of the 
working classes, as a result, differed In intensity 
from one Province to another and there were 
wide gaps between labour amenities in different 
parts of India, These disparities, it was re- 
cognised, must inevitably tend to weaken the 
! competing power of those Provinces where 
labour laws placed greater restrictions and 
imposed heavier financial burdens on the em- 
ployers. Responsible spokesmen of industrial 
interests in the country, therefore, gave frequent 
expression to tlieir sense of perturbation at the 
lack of uniformity and consistency in the 
labour policies which were being pursued by 
the different Provincial Governments and all 
Associations of Employers in the country 
suggested to the Government of India the 
desirability of some action to ensure co-ordinated 
action in respect of labour laws. 

In the words of the Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambed- 
kar, Labour Member of tlie Government of India : 
** So long asUhe Government of India was a 
unitarj” Government, uniformity in labour 
legislation was not difficult to obtain. But the 
federal constitution created by the Government 
of India Act of 1935 by including Labour Legis- 
lation in the concurrent legislative list Imd 
created a very serious situation. It was feared 
that if there was no Central legislation each 
Province might make a particular law specially 
suited to itself, but different from that of its 
neighbour by allowing Provincial consideration? 
to dominate' over considerations of general and 
national importance.** 'With a view to supply- 
ing * a most necessary corrective to this tendency 
and to foster among Provincial Governments a 
regard for the wholesome principle of uniformity 
in Labour Legislation,* the Government of 
India convened a Conference of Labour Minis- 
ters from the Provincial and the State Adminis- 
trations at Xew Delhi in January 1940. The 
agenda consisted of an examination of both the 
defects and the shortcomings of the existing 
lahom* laws and also of proposals for new legisla- 
tion. Following this Conference, employers felt 
that it would he highly desirable that there should 
be a measure of unanimity in the opinions 
expressed at similar Conferences by the various 
employers* associations in the country. With 
this object in view a joint Conference of Indus- 
trialists was convened at Bombay in September 
1940 under the auspices of The Employers* 
Federation of India and the All-India Organisa- 
tion of Industrial Employers, The Second 
I*abour Ministers’ Conference which was held at 
Xew Delhi in January 1941 was preceded by 
separate Conferences between the Labour 
Member of the Government of India and the 
representatives of the two Federations of 
Employers* Associations and the All-India Trade 
Union Congress at Calcutta at the beginning 
of the year. A similar procedure of separate 
conversations with the representatives of Capitm 
and Labour was followed prior to the third 
session of the Conference of Labour Ministers 
which was held at Kew Delhi on the 30th and 
31st January, 1942. The Hon’ble Sir 
Rhan Xoon who presided at the Third ^ Con- 
ference emphasized that there was no time in the 
history of India when a speedy settlement oi 
labour problems was more urgent than at present: 
If war production was to go forward unhampered 
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we niTiBt, he said, avoid strikes and lockouts at 
all costs and we must handle all problems of 
labour and industrial development with 
sympathy and foresight. 

One of the most important recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India in its report which was published in 1931 
was for the setting up of an Industrial Council 
for India on the lines of tripartite representation 
of Governments, ISmployers and Employees. 
It was not possible for the Government of India 
to give effect to this recommendation for many 
reasons hut at the Tliird Conference of Labour 
Ministers, Sir Firoz Khan Noon said that it was 
for the consideration of the Conference whether 
for the future it would not be healthier to 
develop the practice of having joint meetings 
of employers, workmen and representatives of 
Governments. The Reports of the Proceedings 
of the three Conferences of Labour Ministers 
have been published as Bulletins of Indian 
Industries and Labour and copies are obtainable 
from The Manager, Government Publications, 
New Delhi. 

Establishment of a Tripartite Conference. 

The Government of India gave quick effect to 
the proposal made by the Hon*ble Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon at the Third Conference of Labour 
Ministers for greater collaboration between 
employers, workers and Governments and they 
convened a Plenary Conference of all these 
Interests to meet in New Delhi on 7th August 
1942 to decide upon the following matters : — 

(1) The desirability of establishing a Labour 
Conference as a permanent organization to meet 
at least once a year ; 

(2) The desirability of instituting a Standing 
Advisory Committee of this Conference which 
would meet whenever Government thought it 
necessary to invite them to meet and to advise 
Government on matters placed before it; and 

(3) Defining in general terms the procedure 
for the constitution of these bodies. 

The Conference decided that a collaborative 
machinery composed of the representatives of 
Governments, employers and workers in India 
should be established forthwith for the considera- 
tion of all questions relating to the conditions of 
labour and resolved that the constitution of the 
Plenary Conference should be as follows : 
Chairman — The Hon'ble the Labour Member of 
the Government of India; Members — (1) Three 
representatives of the Government of India 
Including one representative to represent Minor 
Administrations ; (2) Eleven representatives of 
Provinces ; (3) Six representatives of industriallj’ 
Important States ; (4) Two representatives of the 
Chamber of Princes to represent other States ; 
(6) Eleven representatives of einploj^ers to be 
nominated by Government, four each in agree- 
ment with the Employers Federation of India 
and the All-India Organization of Industrial 
Employers respectively and the remaining three 
to represent other classes of employers ; and fG) 
Eleven representatives of employees to be 
nominated by Government, lour each in agree- 
ment with the All -India Trade Union Congress 
and the Indian Federation of Labour respectively 
and the remaining three to represent other 
employees' Interests, It also decided that a 


Standing Labour Committee composed of the 
following members should be constituted ; 
(1) Two representatives of the Go%'crnment 
of India of whom one — the Hon’ble the Labour 
Member — would be the Chairman ; (2) One re- 
presentative each of *the Governments of Bengal, 
Bombay and the United Provinces to he selected 
by the Governments of these Provinces; (3) 
Three representatives of the remaining Pro- 
vinces, one each to represent (a) Madras and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, (6) Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and (c) Punjab, Sind and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces to be selected by agree- 
ment between the Governments of these Pro- 
vinces preferably bj' a system of rotation ; (4) 
Three representatives of Indian States including 
one representing the Chamber of Princes ; and 
(5) Five representatives each of Employers and 
Employees, four from each grouj> being 
nominated by the Government of India in agree- 
ment with the two leading All-India Associations 
of Employers and the two main Associations of 
Employees, the flftli Member in each group being 
nominated by the Hon’ble The Laboiir Member. 
The second and the third sessions of the Tripar- 
tite Labour Conference were held at new 
Delhi on the 6th and 7th September, 1943 and 
on the 27th and 28th October, 1944, respectively. 

The main function of the Standing Labour 
Committee is to consider and examine such 
questions as might be referred to it by the 
Plenary Conference or by the Central Govern- 
ment taking also into account suggestions made 
by Provincial Governments, States, the Chamber 
of Princes and representative organizations of 
Employers and Workers. The Committee is 
competent to report to the Plenary Conference 
on matters referred to it by that body and to 
advise the Central Government on matters 
referred to it by the Government of India. 
The Plenary Conference also acts in an advisory 
capacit5^ Whereas the Plenary Conference is 
to meet at least once in every year, the Standing 
Labour Committee is to meet as often as it might 
be convened by the Central Government for the 
consideration of questions that may be before it. 
By the time we went to Press for this issue 
(July 1945) six meetings of the Standing 
Labour Committee were held — four at New 
Delhi on the 30th November and 1st December 
1942, on the 25th January, 1943, on the 
27th June, 1944 and on the 17tb March, 1945, 
respectively ; one at Bombay, on tlie 7th and 
Sth May, 1943 and another at Luclcnow on 
the 25th and 20 th Januarj*, 1044. The agenda 
and proceedings of the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee have covered a wide range of subjects 
which want of space prevents us from dealing 
with liere. Mention maj% however, be made 
that the only item discussed at the 6tb meeting 
of the Standing Labour Committee was the 
note prepared by Messrs. M. Stack and R. Rao 
of the International Labour Oflicc on Professor 
Adarkar's Report on Health Insurance R)r 
Industrial Workers in India. This note has 
been published at pages 329 to 339 of the April 
1945 issue of the Indian Labour Oaz^Uc. The 
note recommends the adoption of one com- 
prehensive scheme of sickness and worknjen's 
compensation insurance and maternity benefits 
for workers in all perennial factories In India. 
Want of space prevents us from giving full 
details of the scheme here. 
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WAGES, HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT. 


jMthonph some a<?‘?oclAUon^ ,or employeri? 
Fiiclj as Uic Indiati Jnto SIllls Association and the 
Millowncr's Association, BoinDay, have made 
cIIortB durinc: the last few years to secure a 
certain measure of BtandardUatlon In vvacc rates 
and conditions In the concerns controlled by their 
members, conditions of work and employment In 
Indian Industry vary widely not only between in- 
dustry and lDdufltr>' and centre and centre but 
also between unit and unit In the ramc Industry 
and In the same centre. Thc«c variations liavc 
been considerably accentuated since the advent 
of the second world war. At the bc'^t. Die ref ore, 
It can only be possible to pivc broad Kencrnllsa* 
tions for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further Information c^an 
bo found. Afi far ns conditions in factories are 
concerned, the various provincial annual factory 
admlnUtration reports and tlm summaries com- 
piled by the Government of India on the haMs 
of these reports, svhen published, used to pive 
valuable information on hours of work, etc. 
Information on conditions in Indian mines u«ed 
to he similarly contained In the annual all -India 
mines administration reports. Tiie four Tie ports 
on a YVape Census In the perennial factories In 
the Bombay Presidency issued by the Bombay 
Labour Oflice and some of the Beports icsucd 
by the Labour Inve^^lipatlon Committee, how- 
ever, contain detailed and comprehensive 
Information relating to wages and caniingn in 
principal industries in India. 


WAGE RATES AND EARmGS. 

Certainimportant facts govern all discussions on 
wages and wage rates In India, There Is as yet no 
wage fixing machinery In the country although 
the question of setting up such machinery has 
recently been under the consideration of the 
Government of India ; and with a fuw excep- 
tions, there are no trade agreements or 
union rates. One important exception is the 
cotton textile industry in Ahmedabad where the 
Textile Labour Association and the Ahmedabad 
Hill owners’ Association have been able to reach 
agreements with regard to the rates to be paid to 
sidera, doflers and weavers. Tills and a list of the 
minimum rates of wages to be paid in time rated 
unratlonaUsed occupations in cotton mills 
in Bombay City drawn up by the Hill owner’s 
Association, Bombay, in 1934 are the only 
attempts which have been made bo far at 
standardisation of wages in the country. Except 
In the case of a very few firms like General 
Motors (India), Ltd., time rates of wages are 
not hourly rates, as in the West, but are dally 
or monthly rates or, where wages are paid 
weekly or fortnightly, dally and weekly or 
fortnightly rates. The skilled engineering 
trades like fitting, machining, etc., are often 
divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
Each individual Administration or nnit has its 
own arbitrary method of grading but railway 
workshops and Government Ordnance factories 
lay down standards for each grade and for the 
trade tests the passing of which alone entitles an 
individual workman to promotion. The Govern- 


rn^nt of India have recently cr.ra?M In 
ftnnrlardldng puh-o^euntlon** In the ffmclpal 
Engineering irad^i and Oorr.mitte-e^ with ih*^ 
Chairmen of the* National H*^nle-A La hour 
TflhiinaW Chairrr.e^n have h^en apjotnied 
for thh purpose. 

Personal rornpetenrr* r.r.d eff.de-jcy ^yfl’y 
arid demand aiid bargaining are ih*r 

main factors vhleh de^termine the- r.n 

Indhidual Fhcnld ge-t in a. a t majority of 

(oncerns wh*Te no rr.wlc’i ha\c 
Where monthly rate# f,f -vv.agr-< arc j aid th** 

month ha^ a vid*ly a.nryhr/ meaning. 
It may he the* calendar memth or lh^ numl/* r 
of working day? in Ih^ month, or a month of 
20 or 27 working da>v, nr the* Hindu month 
or ;i ** lK)Ok ” month— a month of to many 
complete uv.-k*. or .a month nf to many ho*jr*, 

in the* ra-e» of tlie- O, J. p. BalUray wh-'-t- 
monthly rat<'^ are* for a montli of 20-> hotir^. 
Before the* Payme^nt of Ware*^ Ae-t was 
crnploycT-i reported to various d''‘\ice^'^ to deprive 
a worker of his due'-i by attaching various 
conditions wlilch would entitle* iij^r to 
the* hy]>othetical pay for a Him. day or do e-d 
d.ay, c.e?., prc'-e^ncc on the Haturd.iy or Monday 
or botii. Section 9 of that Act prc-rrlb'^* that 
the* amount of deduction irneje- from a monthly 
mte for ab-e^nco from duty In no cas^ 
bear to tlie wago^ payable a larger i<ro;*ortion 
tJwn that whicli the pe^rlod of ah^ecnce* 
to the number of working day.s In the wage 
period. 

Practically no Industrial unit in India today 
pays a conrolidatcd rate. During the World 
War of 1914-lS and for a few yearn later, dear- 
ness or war or grain allowances were given In 
addition to a ” basic ” wage. “ Basic ** did not 
mean some fixed or prearranged amount univer- 
sally paid at anj' particular rooment ; it applied 
to the amount of wage dn Individual received 
at the time when the allowance was given to 
him. A new comer to industry would not 
ncce^oarllv' get the same "basic*' wage and 
all own nee' given to his predecessor : he might get 
the same but he would gcnerallly get a lower 
** basic ** wage and the allowance or a consoli- 
dated rate. The dearness allowances granted 
to industrial workers in India during the last 
war were nearer completely taken away. The 
few year^ preceding the commencement of the 
present war were characterised by insistent 
demands by Ijabour for the consolulation of 
these allowances with "basic" rates of pay. 
With the advent of the Second World War, 
however, dearness allowances were again 
reintroduced in almost all indu*^rie«5 in India as 
a separate item except in the Jute Mill industry 
where an increase in the basic wage was granted 
and subsequently an allowance called " amenity 
allowtancc " given. 

It would be of Interest to observe that ce^ln 
industrial concerns in India have adopted the 
Halsey Weir or Bedaux point systems of wage 
pajTQcnt. The International B^^aux Company 
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ot New York and Amsterdam which is the largest 
organization of industrial consultants in the 
world extended its activities to India in 1936. 
The Indian branch of the Company is 
known as The Eastern Bedaux Company and its 
address is Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 

Rates of Wages. 

In view of what has been stated above it 
must be obvious that the rates of wages paid in 
In^an industries must vary widely. They do : 
not only as between industry and industry but 
also as between centre and centre, and unit and 
unit in the same centre in any one industry. 
As pointed out already, the only reliable and 
satisfactory data in connection with wage 
rates and earnings of industrial workers in 
India are those contained in the reports of 
enquiries conducted by the Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay and in the ad hoc 
reports issued by the Labour Investigation 
Committee in the year 194:6, for the Province 
of Bombay. Wage data relating to agricultural 
labour is contained in a series of reports of 
quinquennial censuses conducted in certain 
provinces into agricultural "wages. The reports 
of Courts of Inquiry appointed under the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act and^the reports of Provincial 
Committees appointed by certain Provincial 
Governments to enquire into wages and condi- 
tions of employment of workers in certain 
industries also contain information relating 
to wages. Some of the annual factory adminis- 
tration reports published by the Provincial 
Governments in India used to contain remarks 
about prevalent wage rates. The annual Mines’ 
administration reports also contained figures 
for dally earnings for certain main occupations 
in representative mines. The lack of accurate 
and reliable statistics of wages in India has 
been adversely commented npon and regretted 
by almost every Commission and Committee 
appointed in the country since the beginning 
of the century and notably by the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Labour. 

The blame for the lack of information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
The collection of satisfactory wage statlaticB is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
particularly so In India where conditions vary 
so markediy and widely. Moreover, as will be 
seen from the observations "which follow under 
the heading of “Pay Periods” there are wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
payment. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for de- 
signating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
the same district o"wing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Even in concerns which use standard 
English occupational terms, the position Is 
rendered more dlfflc'ult owing to the existence 
the gradings which have been referred to 
above. The necessary preliminaries to the con- 
duct, of any satisfactory enquiry into "wages in 
India, therefore, must be (1) the establishment of 
a uniformity of method, (2) the standardisation 
Of occupational terms (as pointed out above, 


this is now being attempted) and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns. In view of 
what has been stated it is obvious that no 
Government in India can undertake a 
comprehensive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted five enquiries in the years 1921, 1923, 
1926, 1933 and 1937 into the wages of cotton 
textile mill workers in the Province of Bombay, 
an enquiry into agricultural wages covering a 
period of twenty-three years from 1900 to 1922 ; 
an enquiry into the wages of peons in Govern- 
ment and commercial offices in 1922 ; enquiries 
into the wages of all municipal employees in 
the Province in 1924, of clerical employees in 
Railway and Commercial offices in Bombay City 
in 1925, of printing press workers in Bombay 
City in 1929, of workers employed in the building 
trade in Bombay City in 1936, and of aU em- 
ployees in the retail trade in various important 
towns in the Province in the same year. In 
1934 the Labour Office conducted a general 
wage census covering all workers in all working 
perennial factories in the Province including 
cotton mill operatives. The second part of this 
census covering seasonal factories was conducted 
in the winter of 1935-36. The results of the 
special enquiry which that Office conducted into 
wages in cotton textile Mills in 1937 expressly 
for the Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Com- 
mittee have been published in the Committee's 
Report, The results of all the other enquiries 
have been published either in special reports or in 
articles in the Labour Gazette, 

Information regarding wage rates can only bo 
of value if accurate data arc available to show the 
frequency distribution of the numbers of workers 
getting the same rate in (Ufferent occupations in 
different industries in different centres. Purther- 
i more it is impossible to give any rates of W’agcs 
which will be found to bo generally applicable to 
any particular industry in any particular centre. 

Eamings* 

Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to woge rates may be of great value for 
p'uxposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 
appreciation of the "well-being of the "workers, 
rovided however that the term “earnings** 
as one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applied to one of three different "values: (1) 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope. 

When all the Reports of the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee are published it would be 
possible to arrive at a correct idea of the gross 
and net earnings of the "workers employed In 
several industries in the country. In the mean- 
while however, the only data which arc avall- 
! able are those published in the Indian Layout 
Gazdie, These are reproduced overleaf. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS IN BRITISH INDIA; 
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PAY PERIODS. 

There Is tv coiTjplcle absence of ttoiforinlty a? 
repards the periods for whicli payments ot wacrs 
arc made in the \TirIous brandies of Indii'itry 
In India. In scarcely any industry 5s there a 
slnple period ot paannent. DlfTorent systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the same 
Jndustrj’ and In the same district; and ^vitUin 
the same cstahlLshmrnt diiterent classes of 
\rorhcrs arc often paid for dilTerent pay period'^. 
If generalisations may bo at templed, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mine’s, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mllU, rice and flour mills 
and certain dashes and groups of workers in 
Government estabUshments such as the Security 
Printing Press *at Ka‘^ik pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnlghUy basis ranee 
between payments for or wage periods of 

: fourteen and sixteen days (or weavers and spin' 
ners respectively In the cotton mills In Ahme^ 
dabad to bimonthly payments tor periods from 
the 1st to the loth and from the IGth to the end 
of the month In textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month Is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapnr and several otlier centres, 
engineering work'^hops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in sugar mills and tanneries. 
In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Tatanagar 
where over 50,000 workers arc employed 
wages are paid weekly to men on dally rates 
and monthly to those on monthly rates. The 
most' general system of payment In the case of 
casual labour Is that of oally payment. Super- 
visory and clerical staffs in all industrial estab- 
lishments are paid on a monthly basis. 

The question of shortening the wage period , 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- i 
night has been considered by the Government of { 
India, in consultation with the Provincial Govern- 1 
mente and interested persons and bodies, on] 


three dlflcrcnt occ.-v* Ions wUhln the h*! twenty 
years. Attempt* were al»o made to amend the 
Payment of IS'agcs Act In such a way to 
;u'hlcvr thl** obj^ rt. Th>' fv^dtlon, houev/r, ha* 
I'tlU rcnnlnCd imrh:ii)g»‘d. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing rcnrictloti^ on honrr of work In 
(artorles and mine? subject to the Indian 
(Knctorlc*! and Min'** Act*« have been demerit cd 
[in the jrcrtlon** d^alln:: with tho-*' Act«. Th*^ 

I mo«t important happening durlni: the current 
year III regard to hour- ofv'ork In fa^tori*'- U 
reduction ofth’' uoekly hour^ of work from 5f to 
In perennial factorir^ and from CO to 5t In 
Ae.T-onal factonc'^. ThH reduction cnett’"* 1 
from the point of view of two coa^ld^rntlon^;: 
(1) it was tVit that 0 hour' of work In a factory 
per day wa=^ ^^omewhM too Ion:; : and (ft) th^ 
reduction of liours of work mlclit kad to employ- 
ment of more per>on«. Actually, in many 
industries in xhU country durln;; the WTir when 
three shifts were being worked, the hours of work 
were not in cxco-s of 8 per day. In the i^oal- 
minc5 in lithar and Bcncal the' worker? seldom 
work for more than five to six hours in the day 
or for more than four to five day? Jn the week. 
The weekly hours of work in' Indian mines 
vary widely and range from 88 to 51 hour? 
per week. The cotton textile Industry in almost 
all centres normally works a uniform P hour day 
except In a few concerns which work a 01 or 10 
hour day from Mondays to Fridays and a hoar 
or 4 hour day on Satunlays. A Vcccnt develop* 
ment in the cotton textile industry Is to work 
shifts on the basis o! what is knorm as The i?e/cv 
Si/stcm, By this system a unit does cot stop 
work during tho noon recess and continues 
working tlvrongUont a whole shift, different 
batches of workers being given rest intervals 
by turns and the remainder being asked to do 
double substitute work lot the time being. 
Messrs. B. D. Sassoon d: Co., Ltd., in certain 
of their cotton mills in Bombay City, have been 
working three shifts of seven hours each for the 
last seven or eight years ; but conditions in these 
mills are highly rattonalieed : that Is to say 
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more machines are allotted to each worker, 
siders being asked to mind two sides and weavers 
six looms as against the normal of one side 
and two looms. Most of the Jnte mills in India 
are members of the Indian Jute Utlills Association. 
The hours of work in member mills are leeulated 
according to the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion. The weekly hours of work in jute mills in 
Bengal vary considerably from year to year and 
recent investigations show that mills with more 
than 220 looms were permitted to work 6G hours 
a week. Those with a smaller number of looms 
than 220 could work 72 hours per week. Some 
mills work 60 hours in some departments and 66 
in others in order to build up a sufficient store of 
yam. During, however, periods of coal shortage, 
many of the mills 'were found to be working for 
only 54 hours per week. Unlike the Cotton Still 
Industry, work in jute mills start fairly early in 
the morning generally at 6.30 and goes on till 

10.30 or 11. Thereafter, there is a recess period 
of about hours. 'Work recommences at 1 or 

1.30 p.m. and continues till 6,30 or 7.30 p.m. 
Some of the mills also allow short interval of 10 
to' 15 minutes during working hours which the 
workers take in rotation. 

All the dockyards, many of the larger engi- 
neering and almost all the railway workshops 
work a 48 hour week but the daily hours vary ac- 
cording to the number of hours worked on a short 
Saturday. The hours in many of the mechanic 
shops of textile mills and in the larger non-engi- 
neering factories are usually half an hour to an 
hour less than those for process workers and ap- 
proximate more closely to those in large engi- 
neering plants. Factories engaged in the pro- 
duction of metalware, however, work the full 
number of hours permissible under the Factories 
Act as also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all 
seasonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day | 
for all the days in the week except on the com- i 
pulaory lest day which is not always on a Sun- ' 
day especially in the districts where factory : 
owners endeavour, as far as possible to close on ! 
the local bazaar day. Most factories engaged 
in the production of munitions of war now work 
the maximum weekly hours permitted by 
the Factories Act and exemptions absolving 
factories from observing the Statutory regu- 
lations have been granted by aU Provincial 
Governments to many factories. Early in 
Kovember 1^41, the Government of India' 
issued a Press Kote stating that owing to a 
curtailment of imports of cotton textiles into 
India owing to difficulties of securing adequate 
transport there had been a large increase in the i 
demand for the output of cloth from Indian 
cotton mills and that unless the production of 
Indian Mills was increased, the poorer classes of 
India might find it difficult to obtain their 
necessary supplies of cloth at reasonable prices. 
The Government of India after having given 
careful consideration to the question in consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Governments, decided 
that all Provincial Governments should permit 
cotton spinning and weaving mills tliroughout 
India to work a 60*liour %vcek provided that the 
nx additional hours over the 54 hours per week 
permitted by Statute were paid for at overtime 
rates. All Provincial Governments which had 
cotton textile mills within their territories 
issued the necessary notifications in the matter 
but not many miUs w*ere able to take advantage 


of tins relaxation owing to Labour opposition. 
The period of six months lapsed at the beginning 
of May 1942 but many Provincial Governments 
have extended the relaxation for further periods 
of six months at a time. 

In all cases where continuous production is 
necessary such as in electricity generating plants 
and certain water pumping stations, cement 
factories, etc., work is arranged on a sj^stem of 
three shifts — the different shifts changing over 
every week or fortnight. The change-over is 
so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week. A system of change-over 
of shifts has been widely adopted in cotton 
textile mills in the City of Bombay but very 
little progress in this matter has been made 
in other centres of the industry owing mainly 
to the opposition of the day shift workers 
whose services had been engaged prior to 
the introduction of night work. 

As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
1 in railway workshops are controlled by the 
1 Indian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
1 sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain but the work of the 
individual is so arranged as not to work each 
operative for more than 8 hours. As far as the 
hours of work of other classes of Railway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Railways Act, IS 90, 
was so amended in 1929 as to empower the 
Governor- General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work and of grants 
of a periodical rest to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put Into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
sui)ervision and management or who arc already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen, watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work is both intermittent 
and of a specially light character are excluded 
from the operation of the Rules. Tljc Super- 
visor of Railway Labour takes prompt measures 
to rectify any irregularities that are brought to 
his notice. The most important matter in which 
there are frequent differences of opinion 
between the Supervisor of Railwaj' Labour 
and the Railway administrations is the 
classification of staff. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock laboiirers in India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal daily hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 33 J per cent, over 
ordinary rates. On circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most of the 
provincial Governments affected were of opinion 
that under the existing organisation of dock 
labour In India, legislation for the control of 
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hours was not practicable owing to tho inaur* 
mountable difflcultiea which would he experienced 
in enforcement, Tho authority of the Karachi 
Port were thereupon advised to try out an 
improvised method of decasuallsatlon which 
would involve registration of all dock workers. 
Stevedore labourers have however, as a result 
of considerable agitation by their unions, 
succeeded in securing a reduction in their hours 
of work from 12 to 14 hours per day to nine to 
eleven hours per day* 

Speaking generally, in the dry docks and 
workshops attached to Ports two to three shifts 
of 8 houK each are worked. Only in the Madras 
Port is there a system of weekly change-over of 
shifts among dock workers, during the War, 
overtime was a regular feature in the major 
ports due to increased activities created by war 
conditions. 

In the major municipalities in India the hours 
of work vary from department to department 
hut are generally 8 to 10 per day. Tn the Water 
Works Department, the Pumping Station and 
Distribution Department in ^dras, there is a 
regular system of change-over of shifts but such 
a system is not to be found in other municipali- 
ties. Speaking generally, municipal workers 
get a weekly hoUday. Although those in the 
conservancy department get only half a day off 
per week, there is a certain amount of discontent 
among the conservancy staff for not getting a 
weekly holiday but since they are engaged on 
essential work most of the municipalities find it 
difiScult to grant such a holiday. 

As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns. 
Conditions regarding hours of work have, how- 
ever, worsened somewhat in view of the regular 
overtime which has to be worked in almost 
all industrial concerns in India in order to main- 
tain w’ar production. 


RECRUITMENT. 

XJp to about ten years ago, recruitment ol 
labour in almost all industrial undertakings In 
India, with the possible exception of Railway 
workshops, was effected through the medium 
of a recruiting agent, a jS'ardar, a Afw/efcadam or 
a jobber. As a result, however, of the recom- 
mendations made on the subject by various 
Committees— notably the Iloyal Commission 
on Indian Dabour and the Bombay Textile 
Xabour Inquiry Committee which have con- 
demned this method of recruitment owing to the 
abuses which have come to be associated with 
it— many of the larger and more progressive 
concerns have appointed Labour Officers who 
are directly responsible for all new recruitment. 
The old method is, however, still largely prevalent 
in the majority of the industrial concerns in the 
country. 


There are various forms in' which a recruiting 
agent is remunerated. He may be a ealaried 
employee with a commission for every recruit 
he brings in, or he may receive a lump Bum 
payment for each recruit or a gaug of recruits, 
or he may be paid a recurring sum for each man 
he places in employment as long as that man 
continues in employment. IlTiatcver be the 
method by which an employer remunerates tho 
recruiting agent, it is fairly well knonm that the 
agent keeps a continuous hold and grip on the 
recruit he places in employment and extracts 
from him recurring sums of money whilst he 
continues In that employment under pain of his 
losing his job. 

The evils in connection with recruitment were 
most marked in the case of casual or substituie 
labour. Tho HUlowners" Association, Bombay, 
have dealt with the problem by establishing what 
Is known as the " Badli Control System.*' The 
daily number of absentees in a cotton mill in 
Bombay are averaged and an additional per- 
centage is added. Each mill issues badli or 
substitute cards to this number of workers. 
Daily casual vacancies are filled only from such 
card holders and whenever there is a permanent 
vacancy it is filled from these card holdei^. 
The evil influence of the jobber is thus eliminated. 
The system has been highly commended by the 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee and the 
Government of Bombay have recommended Its 
adoption by all mills in the other centres of the 
cotton textile industry of the Province. 

Ko reference to the appointment of Labour 
Officers in industrial concerns in India would 
be complete without mentioning the lead given 
In this matter by the Millowners' Association, 
Bombay, and the excellent work done by its 
own Labour Officer, Mr. R. G. Gokhale. The 
Association, through Mr. Gokhale, conducts 
special classes for the training of Mill Labour 
Officers and actively supervises and controls 
the work done by all such Officers where they 
have been appointed through the Association, 
Following the example of the MHIowners* Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, the University of Calcutta, 
in co-operation with the Indian Jnte Hills 
Association, has recently inaugurated a special 
course of social work for giving suitable training 
to labour welfare officers engaged in jute mills. 
The coarse covers both theoretical training and 
intensive practical work in the field, i.e., the 
jute mills themselves. The Indore Christian 
College has also recently started a course for 
the training of Labour Officers. 

The Indian Jute Hills Association which has 
appointed a large number of Labour Officers, 
created a special jmst of a Senior Labour Officer 
in 1944 and they have been successful in pro- 
curing the settees of Hfr, John Lee, M.4. 
(Oxon.l, who has had a large experience of 
Personnel management in the United Kingdom 
to fill it. 

In this connection mention might also be made 
of the Employment Exchange started by 
the Korthern India Employers’ Association in 
Cawnpore. Some of the progressive cotton mills 
in the South have opened special Labour offices 
through which only recruitment is made. ^ Some 
of the worst e'^ils in regard to the recruitment 
of labour are to be found in Indian Coal Hines. 
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MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

The measures adopted hy Industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for the last fifteen years. Early in 1926, the 
Government of India instituted a country-wde 
Inquiry into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Boyal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of most important 
recommendations in the matter. The Payment 
of Wages Act was passed in 1936 in order to 
implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent 
of labour turnover and the high degree 
of absenteeism. That both high labour 
turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them. 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
nfills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1944 were : Ahmedabad 5 .70, Bombay 
11.35, and Sholapur 15,34 — figures which tell 
their own story. 

Under the Payment of Wages Act, every 
employer is required to draw up lists specifying i 
the acts or omissions for which fines will be I 
inflicted. These lists have to be approved 
hy such authority as a Provincial Government 
jnay prescribe and are required to be prominent- 
ly displayed in all places where the employees j 
concerned are working. Apart from this 
employers were not required to draw up any 
Smnding Orders or rules of conduct governing 
the conditions of employment between them 
^d their employees. The Bombay Industrial 
BIsputes Act, 1938, however, requires every 
employer In an Industry to which the Act has 
jeen made applicable to submit a draft for the 
btanding Orders which he proposes to adopt 
lor regulating the relations between him and his 
employees to the Commissioner of Labour 
^ two months of the date of the application 
m the Act to any industrj’ ; and the Commissioner 
w Labour is empowered to settle such stand- 
orders after he has consulted all the interests 
concerned in the industry. Appeal against the 
of the Commissioner of Labour lies with 
rnc Industrial Court constituted under the Act. 


In accordance with these provisions, the Com* 
missioner of Labour, Bombay, settled the Stand- 
ing Orders for Cotton mill operatives in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and other centres in the 
Province of Bombay in September and October 
1939. Appeals against most of these Orders 
were filed with the Industrial Court both by 
individual f employers and associations of 
employers and by Trade Unions and individual 
workers. These appeals were heard hy the 
Industrial Court in November 1939 and the 
Court, after hearing the parties, settled a new set 
of Standing Orders which it directed should come 
into force on and from 12th 'Becemher 1939. 
Copies of these Stalnding Orders can be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Industrial Court, High 
Court, Bombay. Since the beginning of 1940 
many employers all over India have dra^vn up 
Standing Orders for their operatives on the lines 
laid down by the Industrial Court, Bombay. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted on the 
subject at the Second Session of the Tripartite 
Conference held at New Delhi on the 6th and 
7th September, 1943, the Government of India 
have addressed all Provincial Governments 
on the desirability of all industrial concerns 
in India employing 250 persons or more to draw 
up standing orders for their operatives on the 
lines laid down in Section 26 of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. In accordance 
with these instructions, the Indian Tute AD'lIs’ 
Association and the Employer^ Association 
of Northern India have drawn np Draft Standing 
Orders for adoption in their ►member ]\IiI Is. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which wo deal with under this 
section are pensions, gratuities, profit sharing, 
provident funds, co-operative societies, grain 
and cloth shops, advances and loans. 

Pensions . — All monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
has been put in. The amount of the pension duo 
Is arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates arc 
admitted, the average monthly pay Is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-exiatent although 
many concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these arc mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. The 
Government of Bengal have under contempla- 
tion the introduction of a system of pensions for 
jute mill workers. 

Gratuities. — All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put In not lees 
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than thirty years' service in Govermnent con- 
cerns. In all ca^'cs gpeclflc^l periods of qnallfy- 
in;; •'crvjce have to be pnt in before (rratuities 
can he earned. The rulei of Individual adrnlnlS' 
tratlons vary ^rldely but the most gencrall> 
accepted principle I 0 half a month's pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen months' 
j/ay in all, Pennanent Government servants 
who Iiavc put In less than nine years' active 
Fcrvice arc entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pellfd to r^dlrc on medical certificate*, A fesr 
large Industrial f;?tah]l»hTrtent3 in India such as 
llt—rs. l/'vcr Ilro-i, (India), Ltd, and others 
have ptarted Iletlremcnt Lenefit schemes where 
an account Is optn^d for (r*ery Individual | 
v,*ork<’r to vridch a. fortnight'" or IS days' pay U : 
fTcdlUd cvfty year : Interest Is allowed and the] 
amount f landing at a worker's credit Is paid to] 
him on retirement. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company h/a«; instituted a gratuity scheme 
under vhlch every permanent employee who 
>W 3 put in 20 years* servdee and whose salary ; 
does not erfCfd Ps, r»00 per month is eligible | 
for gratuity equal to half a month's pay for’ 
c’/ery fornplctcd year of rervico subject to a 
mardmum of 12 months' pay. In certain 
fpFxihcd ca«es, ernploycF^s with le=3 than 20 
gears' ‘‘Crvice aho become eligible for gratuity, 

Prf/vi^lent Tvruh. — 77ie?c arc of two kinds : 
fl) contributor^^ v.hf'xc both the employer and 
the < rnplovf o '-ub-'cribc to them ; and f2) non* 
root ributor; v, h^to the cmploj ee alone subscribes 
t o tlK rn. Uhe Provident Tund Pules of different 
Prrr/incial Govcomments in India arc by no 
meani uniform. The Ooveminf‘nt of Bombay, 
by a no^ifir,ation dated 20th ilarch 1011, made 
itfompiibory for all Government Servants in 
r^'c/ipt of a monthly Income of Ks, 50 per moQth 
v.ho joined Government Fcrvdce before that date 
or of Be, 25 p^^r month who Joined after that 
date to eulrfribo to the Govemraent Provident 
J'nnd, Pen-ionablc Government serv'ants can 
only join the non-contributory section of the 
I'und, btau IlailwayB and Ordnance factories 
have tfieir ov.n rules. Whereas It is obligatory 
for rricr^t categories of x»crraancnt non- 
worki-hop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
fpeclfled limits to join the provident fund, work- 
pfiop employees with monthly and dally rates 
over tsjiecifi‘"d limits are permitted to exerclBo an 
option, Onco the option to Join Ims been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Ccjmimlsory contrilrutory PchcmcB arc provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port TniF-t ; whllf-t both compuPory and optional 
non-c^jntributory and contributory fchemes 
obtain for pennanent workmen In the factories 
owned by mo®t municipalities. Mo«t of the 
larger public utility companlc® and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plant", the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Trarawayr Company, Ltd., and the Bunna- 
Bhf 11 fkjrporatlon, to mention only a itv/ of many, 
provide contributory fcherncs for the benefit of 
the majority of their w'orkmen. Several otheiB 
have scheme? for their Pupervi^ory and clerical 
establiphrnent" but not fox their workmen. The 
ino’t usual amount of deduction from pay la 
one- twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee, Tlie rate of Interest may he fixed 


or it may fluctuate vrith the rate at which 
Govemraent or the employer borrows money, 
Ali provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to f ubs crib ers from the balances Ftanding at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscription* , and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loan*. Suhscribers arc entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their x^ts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represent® the em- 
ployer's subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of oualifyingscrvice — periods 
! which show considerable variation. 

The Government of India have drawn up 
a set of 5rodcl Kules for Brovident Funds for 
industrial employees in India. These Kules 
were considered at the Fourth fleeting of the 
Standing Labour Committee of the Tripartite 
Conference held at Lucknow in January, 19f4, 
The Central Government hope to release these 
Sfodcl liules for publication m the near future, 

[ ProJU Sharing , — Profit sharing had so far 
I been unknown In India but some go ahead 
concerns are adopting this in tlieir plant®. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company has adopted 
a scheme which provides that when the amount 
paid to the shareholders as dividend exceeds 
Us. 1 crore during a financial year, every employee 
who had been in the continuous employ of the 
Company throughout the year is to receive a 
half month's pay, plus an additional half a 
month's pay for every 25 lakhs in excess of 
Its, 1 crore paid as dividend. 

Co-operative Societies , — The co-operative move- ^ 
meat has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India daring recent years, 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
f ocleties for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
Kavingfl banks in addition to credit societies 
and fnll information on the whole subject is 
available in the difierent annual administration 
reports of Keglstrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. 

Cheap Grain and Cloth Shops. — Employers’ 
grain and cloth shops were very common in 
India during the period of the first world war, 
but with the subsequent fall In prices, the 
majority of these shops disappeared. Truck 
legislation in England was primarily aimed at 
Employers' shops (known as " Tommy Shops ") 
purchase at which was compulsory and where 
ifanta-tlcally high prices were charged. The 
Payment of ^V'ages Act, 1936, prohibits employers 
from making deductions from wages or from 
receiving payments from their employees for 
purchases from employers’ shops. Jlost Pro- 
vincial Governments in India had, however, 
notified cheap grain and cloth shops as "amen- 
ities " in respect of purchases from which em- 
ployers may make deductions from wages. In 
all such cases both the qualities of the articles 
I sold in such shops and the prices charged for 
I them are controlled by a ' prescribed authority * 
j who is generally the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

I As a result of the outbreak of the Second World 
War, all Provincial Governments In India 
have not only notified cheap grain and 
cloth shops as " amenities " for the purposes of 
the Payment of Wages Act but have opened 
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such sbops of their own and have also encouraged 
employers to do likewise. The articles sold at 
these shops are bought at wholesale prices and 
are sold ^vithout any profit except for a small 
addition to cover working expenses of the shops. 
The only statistics available with regard to grain 
shops established by employers in India for the 
benefit of their employees are those contained 
in the excellent Annual Reviews published by 
The SlUIowners^ Association, Bombay, of the 
Babour Situation in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry, With the introduction of Ration- 
ing of certain food grains in Bombay in 
May, 1943 and with the extension of rationing 
to other cities and areas in India, arrangements 
have been made between Government Ration- 
ing Departments and large employers of labour 
for the establishment of Government controlled 
grain shops in hundreds of industrial plants in 
the country. Sales from these shops are largely 
on credit, recoveries being effected from pay. 
Today (July, 1946) it may be safely asserted 
that almost every large employer and labour 
employing organization in India has provided 
a cheap grain shop for its workers. 

Loans and Advances , — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, nil workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment, A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose. 

* Advances ' — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent. 
The Payment of Wages Act empowers Provincial 
Governments to frame rules for the regulation 
of these advances but no interest on such 
advances is now permitted. I 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the Industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of Industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the Increase 
is that the Workmen's Compensation Act Is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than In the past. But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms engaged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinerj', an 
organised safety-first" campaign for the better 
education of the workers in the matter of accident 
prevention is both neocssary and desirable. 
All railways In India have undertaken exten'^ive 
schemes of safety-first propaganda including the 
putting up of safety posters and safeguards both 
in English and In the vernaculars at all pro- 
minent points and places; the free i'^suc 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publiCAtion of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines ; addressee and magic- 
lantern lectures ; and the organisation of special 


safety- first committees in the larger workshops. 
The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, has done 
a considerable mount of good work of a pioneering 
character in connection with Safety-Pirst mea- 
sures. In conjunction with the Factory Depart- 
ment and the Bombay Millowners* Mutual Insur- 
anoeAssociation it has posted attractive safety- 
first posters in all cotton mills in Bombay City. 
In conjunction with the St. John's Ambulance 
Association it started classes in 1931 for first aid 
training. These are attended by large numbers 
of workers from many cotton mills in the city. 
Working in conjunction mth the Safety-first 
Association of India, the Association drew up a 
Safety Code for the Cotton Textile Industry and 
this Code was published and put into operation 
from August 1940. In co-operation with the 
Labour Sv elf are Department of the Government 
of Bombay and the officials of the IChatau 
Makanji Mills, a safety film for the textile 
[industry was prepared and this has been exhi- 
bited in the various Government welfare centres 
and in some mills in Bombay, The Safety- 
first Association is conducting special courses 
to train persons in Air Raid Precaution. In the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar fire drills are being 
systematically carried out in many large con- 
cerns, Many large labour employing organi- 
sations such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval 
, Dockyard, the Calcutta and the Bombay 
! Port Trusts and The Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur, to mention only a few, are 
with railways, pioneers in the field of organisa- 
tion of ‘ safety -first ’ measures. It is of interest 
to note that most cotton mlils In Ahmcdabad had 
also established safety-first committees by the 
end of the year 1989. Factory Departments in 
all Provinces in India do all they possibly can in 
improving safety measures in factories. Since 
the beginning of the present war special attention 
has been paid to ordnance works consequent on 
the employment of workers not ordinarily used 
to machine shop hazards. 

The provisions contained In the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made uuder these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (i.c., accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factories and to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer In charge of the police station 
In addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the pro'^ccution of the person concerned if 
It is found that the deatii or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provl'ions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to bo given of an 
accident which is duo to any cause that has 
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been notified in this behaU by a Provincial 
Government, even though no injury may have 
resulted therefrom to any person, The pro- 
visions contained in the Indian Mines Act "^th 
regard to the reporting of accidents arc somewhat 
similar to those contained In the Pactories ,Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs in a mine has to bo recorded in 
a special register to be kept for the purpose. 
Section 32 (6) of the Pactories Act, 1934 makes it 
obligatory on all factory owners to maintain 
stores of first aid appliances and to provide for 
their custody in accordance with rules to be 
framed by Provincial Governments in the matter. 

As far as the statistics of accidents in factories 
are concerned, a table published at page 
298 of the May, 1944 issue of the Indian Labour 
Gazette shows that the number of recorded 
accidents increased from 48,736 in 1941 to 
54,174 in 1942. Patal accidents rose from 271 
in 1941 to 323 in 1942 and serious accidents from 

8.374 to 9,111 over the same period. The remain- 
ing accidents were minor. The average number 
of accidents per 100,000 operatives employed was 

2.374 in 1942 as against 2,260 in the previous 
year. The increase has been variously attri- 
buted to better reporting, big expansion in 
industrial activity especially in the production 
of munitions of war, longer working hours with 
the attendant fatigue and longer exposure to 
risk and employment of persons unused to the 
hazards of their work. It is of interest to 
observe that detailed inquiries made by the 
Pactories Department of the Province of Bombay 
into the cause? of accidents have shown that 
although the rates for all accidents have varied 
considerably in the textile industry, the serious 
accident rate due to purely textile machinery 
has remained approximately constant for the 
last ten years : also that the increase in the rate 
for this industry has been mainly through 
minor accidents not due to machinery but to 
causes largely within the control Qf the workers 
themselves. Similar remarks could be made 
with regard to the engineering industry in 
which accident rates generally are much higher 
than in the textile. The number of accidents in 
factories in British India during 1943 was as 
follows : — 

Fatal 3G1 

Serious .. .. 10*016 

Minor 48,799 


HOUSING AND FACTORY 
AMENITIES. 

The general policy adopted by Government 
In providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishrnents Is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
docs not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where It is necessary for special reasons I 
to provide quarters for certain classes of staff ! 
near to their work places. These principles' 
appear to he generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa, sugarcane 
growers and by tea planters in Assam. All the 
collieries in the Jharia coalfield arc amply and 
efficiently equipped with approved types of 
houses whoso design, construction, vonulatlon 


and general amenities are controlled by the 
Jharia Mines Board of Health. Every house in 
the coalfields has to bo licensed and licenses are 
not granted unless the standards are complied 
with. If labourers are found in occupation of 
unlicensed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in barracks or Mines' as they are 
; called. These are regularly inspected by 
district and sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible. Almost all sugar 
factories provide housing for their employees 
because the factories are located near large 
' sugarcane plantations. Large slum clearance 
programmes have been drawn up by Munici- 
palities and Improvement Trusts in almost aU 
the larger to^vns and cities in India and much 
useful work has been done in the last eight 
years by acquisition and demolition. 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly 60 crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chaMds with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City, The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by the late Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 60,000 tenements In all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Bs. 6 
to Bs. 8 per month. The chawis are situated at 
Naigaum, Worli, Sewri and at DeLlsle Koad. 
The Municipalities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Cawnpore, Madras and Karachi, the Calcutta 
and Bombay Port Trusts and the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay have done much to house 
their own labour and also to supply low-rented 
tenements for other classes of industrial workers. 
Perhaps the most magnificent schemes of indus- 
trial housing conceived in India by private 
employers are those launched by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company Ltd. at Jamshedpur and 
by the Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs. 
Tata Sons Limited at ISTagpur. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Company has laid out the town of 
Jamshedpur on Garden City lines, and had, 
up to June, 1946 constructed 8,428 houses of 
different types for its employees, and has now a 
further extensive programme of housing con- 
struction in hand as soon as the difficult con- 
ditions created by the war are removed. The 
plans provide for the building of 5,000 quarters 
during the next five years. The capital cost 
of town buildings put up by the Com- 
pany up to 31st March 1945 was about 
Es. 143 lakhs. The Company has furnished all 
quarters carrying a rent of Bs. 15 a month and 
above with electric lights and fans and the work 
of electrification of the lowest rented quarters is 
in hand. The Company grants loans on liberal 
terms to its employees for building houses on land 
leased to them. In 1923, the Empress Mills, 
Nagpur, obtained from the Government on lease 
for 27 years extensive land in a locality known as 
Indora and constructed a Model Village with 
up-to-date sanitary and other conveniences for 
Its operatives where each .worker could own or 
rent a cottage for himself. Two sizes of 
each measuring 63' X 36' and 53' X 45' are allotted 
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and not more than one-third of the area is 
allowed to be built upon. Two types of model 
houses have been built by the mills, houses on 
the smaller plots costing about Us. 960 each 
and those on the larger plots its. 1,500 each, 
on valuations and cost of construction before 
the war. Most houses are provided with their 
own flushed latrines and water taps are laid on 
in all the houses. Some of the houses built by 
the Mills have been sold to the workers who pay 
the cost by easy instalments covering a period 
of 5 to 7 years while some have been rented to 
them. Many houses have been built by the 
workers themselves on plots of land sub -leased 
to them with moneys advanced to them on easy 
terras. A large number of houses have their 
OAvn gardens and a big garden has been provided 
in the middle of the Settlement. The settlement 
has been provided with good roads, street lights 
and playgrounds which are equipped with 
swings, shoots, etc., for children. Many of 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other centres have provided 
housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers. 

It is of interest to observe that the Govern- 
ment of India, follo'wing the recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in the matter, amended the Land Acquisition 
Act in such a way as to enable owners of indus- 
trial concerns to acquire land for the erection of 
workers' dwellings. 

Epidemics of cholera which invariably cause 
large numbers of deaths have been found to 
originate in congregations of labourers employed 
in canal areas in connection with the crushing, 
etc., of spgar-cane. Labourers' housing con- 
ditions in these areas including those of some 
sugar factories are incompatible with decent 
sanitation. The temporary huts often consist 
of brush-wood, thatcli or bamboo ra^atting 
without any plinth, and with no windows or 
other means of ventilation except one small 
opening which serves as a door. Inside the 
huts no person can stand upright. Often 
no adequate provision is made for supply of 
drinking water. Too frequently, it is obtained 
from the nearest nulla or irrigation channel 
or stagnant pool of percolation water, all of 
which sources are normally polluted by human 
and animal excreta and by manures from 
crops which are washed down into the water. 
Latrines arc seldom provided, and the banks 
of irrigation cliannels and of other water-supplies 
are resorted to for the purposes of nature. 
It is obvious that such conditions afford an 
ideal field for the rapid extension of cholera 
.and similar diseases in epidemic form. The 
Government of Bombay, finding it desirable 
to take powers to control such labour housing , 
and sanitation in areas outside municipal and ' 
cantonment limits, and to make orders wliich , 
would ensure that employers of labour provide 
reasonable sanitary conditions and open pro- 
visions shops for * their labour in such areas 
enacted the Bombay Non-nrban Labour Housing 
Sanitation and Provision Shops Act, 1944 
in the month of April, 1944. i 

Under the above Act, Government have the 
power to make regulations in respect of any I 
non-municjp.al or non-cantoniucnt area or any | 


employer in respect of the following matters : 
(1) the provision of plinths for and adequate 
ventilation and lighting in quarters ; (2) provision 
of adequate open spaces ; (3) prevention of 
overcrowding; (4) prescription of adequate 
floor area per person ; (5) provision of proper 
drainage and sanitation ; (6) adequate supply of 
water ; (7) provision of grain and grocery shops ; ' 
(8) lighting ; (9) medical aid ; (10) prevention 
of fouling of water-supplies ; and (11) segre- 
gation of infected persons. Controlling Officers, 
to he appointed by Govt., who have been given 
wide powers to call upon employers to carry 
out such matters as they may order, will be 
responsible for the administration of the Act. 

Rest Shelters f Dining Rooms and Canteens , — 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
I shelters for the use of workers during periods 
’ of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
I trial establishments in India did provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns had also permitted the estab- 
lishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this, little effort had been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factories 
in the West. Pioneer work in this direction had 
been done by Messrs. E. B. Sassoon & Co. 
in Bombay. This Company had established 
large canteens in all their mills. The manage- 
ment in each case bore the salaries of staff 
and the on-cost for equipment; and hot meals 
were supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company had also established a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its poor women workers. 

In May, 1939, the Millowmers* Association, 
Bombaj% recommended to all its member 
mills that they should establish canteens 
with the help of the Indian Tea Market Expan- 
sion Board. The suggestion was adopted by a 
number of mills and permission to make deduc- 
tions from the wages of workers on account of 
canteen coupons sold to them was granted by 
tlie Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, on the 
understanding that the canteens were run on a 
non-profit basis. A large number of mills in 
Bom bay have started such canteens and 
substantial surpluses are being built up especially 
in those mills ;vhere no rents or interest on loans 
are charged. The Association decided that 
after certain charges for depreciation and 
reasonable rent had been met, the surpluses 
realised should be spent for general welfare w’ork, 
provision of milk and biscuits for cliildren 
in creches, installation of cold drinking water 
facilities in the departments, health exhibitions, 
recreation, club equipment Including books, 
journals, a radio set, etc. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company maintain a number of restaurants 
inside their works at Jamshedpur which ensure 
wholesome meals and refreshments to the work- 
men at cost price. The Company has its O'um 
plant for the manufacture of ice and soda 
which are provided free of charge to the 
employees in the works. A women's Best 
House has also been provided where women 
employees can wash and change and leave their 
babies to be looked after in their absence, these 
babies being Berv’Cd with milk and biscuits free 
of charge. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to cat their food 
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times at which they are open. The scope of the | 
worh in the A ** type centres is of a very 
comprehensive character and covers almost all 
forms of outdoor and indoor recreational activi- 
ties; periodic cinema and dramatic performances 
and bhajan parties; the running of libraries, 
and reading rooms ; the organization of debates, 
manic lanterns and other lectures and many 
types of educational classes ; the provision of 
nursery schools, medical aid and advice on 
maternity and health ; radios and add-a-grams \ 
etc. These centres are open from S-30 to' 
11 in the mornings and from 5 to 9-30 in the 
evenings for men and boys and from 1 to 5 in 
the afternoons for women and girls but the 
nursery school section supervised by a full-time 
lady teacher is open at each " A " type centre 
from 9-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. The “ C ” t^^ie centres 
are open from 7-30 to 10-30 a.m, and from 6 to 
9 p.m. for men and boys and literacy and sewing 
classes and indoor games for women are con- 
ducted from 1 to 4 p.m. Boys under 16 years 
of age are debarred from attending at any of the 
centres after 7 p.m. The activities in the **0" 
type centres mainly cover indoor recreation 
and reading rooms. The "D"' type centres 
only cover outdoor recreation. The Muni- 
cipality of Bombay has placed several open 
spaces in Bombay City at the disposal of Govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

An '* A " t 3 'po centre was erected at DeLisle 
Hoad out of the contribution of Bs. 15,000 given 
to Government by Mr. Ramnath Podar and this 
started functioning in March 1939. Two ’ 
additional full fledged A ** tj^pc centres were 
started at Worli and Nalgam'with effect from 
1st June 1940. At the moment of writing 
(June 1945) there ate three ‘*A ” typo centres In 
Bombay and one iu Ahmedabad. (Jne is in the 
process of completion at Sholapur. There are 
ciuht " C ** tj'po centres in Bombay, four at 
Ahmedabad, five at Sholapiir and one at Hubli 
and there are four ** B ** type centres in Bombay*. 
Plans for Po^t- War Plantiinu and Reconstruction 
in the ProAince of Bombay provide for 3 B 
type and 6 more “ C ** t^'po centres for Bombay ; 
one additional ** A ’* type and six more 6 ** 
type centres for Ahmedabad : one additional 
“ A type and 3 more “ C type centres for 
Sholapur ; and the establishment of one B ** 
t 3 "pe centre each at Vlramgaum, Broach, 
Surat, Jalgaon, Nadiad, Amalner, Dhulia, 
Barsi and Ilubll. 

The Industrial Welfare Scheme of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay- also covers an Industrial 
Training Workshop at Ahmedabad which was 
t'stablished to Impart instruction in elementary 
enmnccrlng work to apprentices. The primary 
aim of the" workshop is to afford help in solving 
the problem of iniustrial unemployment. It Is 
also intended to raise the standard of skill and 
cffldcncy of operatives in the cotton textile 
industry. A sum of Rs. 65,000 was earmarked 
In the budget estimates for the year 1941-42 
from the Development Pund for the purchase of 
TOachlncry for the workshop at Ahmedabad, 
for constructional alterations in the existing *' A*' 
type centres and for starting circulating libraries. 
Storeys have been put up at the three ** A XypQ 
centres m Bombvay ana these have also been 
supplied \rith water taps and shouer baths. 
Circulating libraries have been established in 


Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Hubli. 
The books are circulated in such a way that they 
reach all mohoUas (localities) consisting of ton 
or more chawls. Each Moholla has a Com- 
imttee of 5 or 6 members and the Anti-Drink 
Propaganda Inspector, where one exists, acts as 
the Secretary of the Committee. Social welfare 
institutions and well organized labour unions 
are also to be used as agencies for circulating 
the books. 

Dntil about the end of the year 1941, the 
whole of the Labour Welfare Department of the 
Government of Bombay was under the control 
and direction of ilx, Gulzari Lai Nanda under 
tho designation of Honorary Commissioner for 
Amenities to Industrial Labour. Consequent 
on his resignation, the control of this Depart- 
ment was transferred to the Commissioner 
of Labour with effect from 15th December 1941, 
and again from the Commissioner of Labour to 
the Labour Officer, Bombay, with effect from 
the date on which Mr. N. A. lilelirban, h.b.i:., 
F.s.s., J.P., was appointed to this post, t.c., tho 
29th January 1943. 

Eollowiug the lead given by the Government oC 
Bombay in the field of Labour Welfare, thd 
Governments of the United Provinces and Bengal 
(have also decided to expand their activities In 
tWB field. In January 1943, the Government of 
the United Provinces decided to establish 24 
liabour Welfare Centres in aU in the Province 
distributed as foUou's : Camipore — three “ A **, 
lour "‘B** and six type centres ; Agra — 
one ‘*A*' tj'pe centre ; Bareilly, Flrozabad 
Hathras and Saharanpur — one “B” and ono 
type centre each ; and AUgarh and Mirza- 
pore— ^ne " B " t^'pe centre each. Since then 
one more ** C ” tj'pc centre has been started 
at Aligarh and a ** B ** type centre at Lucknow. 
The activities at tho " A " type centres cover out- 
door and indoor recreation, medical aid, child 
welfare, adult education and welfare of women. 
The ** B type centres cover all the activities 
of the A ” t 3 q>e centres but on a smaller scale. 
The " C “ type centres arc Intended to be In tbo 
nature of working men's chibs and as “ feeder '* 
centres to the A " and “ B " type centres. 
The manner In which Provincial Governments In 
India are recognising the value of welfare work 
for the working classes can be better appreciated 
from the fact that the Government of tho 
United Provinces decided toputjits Labour Wel- 
fare Department on a permanent footing with 
effect from 1st April 1944. The total number 
of Labour W eUare Centres opened by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in the industrial areas of Cal- 
cutta, Burdwan, Midnapore and Dacca was 41 
in May 1945. Almost all these centres havo 
had radio sets Installed in them. Local Ad- 
visory’ Committees have been cstnblisbed to 
assist the Labour Department with the work 
of administration of the centres. 

The Government of India have set up a 
Welfare Committee Sir B. Rama Rao as 
Chairman, for the purpose of improving the 
welfare and amenities for Indian seamen at 
Bombay, A similar Committee has also been 
appointed for looking after the welfare of 
British and Allied seamen. Under the ausplc'^s 
of the Bureau of B.e<icarch and Publications of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
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a research project ^vas underiahci) durlnt; the 
Bummer monllH of 1 94^1 on ' Labour 'Welfare In 
Indian Industries Personal visits were paid 
to big industrial centres in India to see wliat 
Nvclfarc work ^vas actually being done and 


material of Uio programme of v;e!fnre activities 
carried on in different parts of India was 
eoliccfcd. Ti»c Institute i»ropoK'S lo publish 
the findings along with ronstnietivc fiuggc’>tions 
for the promotion of labour v.'clfarc. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE 


COST OF LIVING, 

Bombay was the first Province in India to 
complete and publish a price series Intended for 
measuring changes in the cost of living, A 
monthly cost of living index number for working 
classes in Bombay City compiled on the aggregate 
consumption method and with July 19H as the 
base period was regularly published In the 
Bombay Labour Gazette from September 1921 to 
June 1937 when this series was replaced by 
another. The scope and the method of the 
compilation of the old index were described in 
the issues of the Labour Gazette for September 
1921, September 1923 and April 1929. A table 
giving the figures from that index for the months 
of January, April, July and October in each year 
from 1918 to 103G and for the months of January 
and April 1937 was given at page 572 of the 
1941-42 edition of this publication. These 
figures are now of purely historical interest 
but it would be useful to reproduce the annual 
averages for the years 1918 to 193G in order to 
show the general tread of prices ; 1918 — 154 ; 
1919—175 : 1920—183 ; 1921—173 ; 1922—164; 
1923—154; 1924—157; 1925 and 192C— 155; 
1927—154 ; 1928—147 ; 1929—149 ; 1030—137; 
1931—110; 1932—109; 1933—103 ; 1934—97; 
1935—101 ; and 1936—102. 

The old Bombay Cost of Living Index scries 
was considered to be somewhat defective as the 
weights used for its compilation were not based 
on any family budget enquiry. The Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay, therefore, 
conducted a comprehensive family budget 
inquiry in Bombay City between Sept. 1932 and 
June 1933 and taking the “weights based on the 
results of that inquiry it compiled a new cost of 
living index series on the price relative method 
%vith the average prices for the year ended June 
1934 equated to 100. A full note on the method 
used in the compilation of this index number 
has been given at pages 370-72 of the issue of the 
Labour Gazelle for January 1940. This new 
index was made as comprehensive as possible 
by expanding the list oi commodities covered 
and by adding a new group for miscellaneous 
expenditure” which did not find a place in the old 
index. The method of compilation of the index 
number for the cereals sub-groups was readjusted 
with effect from the index for the month 
ending 16th May 1943 owing to rationing of 
certain cereals like joicar and patni and owing 
to difficultleg in. Securing continuity of 
prices for the particular qualities included in 
the index. The annual averages of the index 
numbers in the new scries for the years 1934 
to 1944 were as follows ; 1934 (six months) — 99 ; 
1935—100 ; 1936—101 ; 1937—100 ; 1938—106 ; 
1939—106 ; 1940—121 ; 1941—122 ; 1942—157; 
1943 — 229 and 1944 — 136. As this is the most 


important co^t of living Index s^rie*5 compiled in 
India wc are reproducing in the table below the 
monthly movement of the index since January 
1010. 


Bombay Cozl of Living Index. 

( 1933 - 34 - 100 .) 


Month.* 

1940. 

1041. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

1945. 

January .. 

114 

117 

137 

203 

238 

229 

February 

112 

110 

135 

205 

230 

229 

March 

110 

119 

137 

208 

22G 

225 

April 

110 

121 

138 

225 

231 

226 

May 

111 

122 

142 

227 

235 

230 

Juno ..i 

111 

122 

152 1 

232 

236 

235 

July 

113 

120 

1C8 

235 

241 

240 

August . . 

114 

131 

168 

230 

250 

243 

September 

112 

129 

170 

233 

239 

240 

October ,. 

113 

126 

172 

245 

239 

212 

^''ovember ; 

113 

126 

178 

248 

242 

242 

December 

115 

129 

183 

247 

236 

OJO 

1 


• The figures for June 1943 and onwards 
are for the calendar month. Prior to that 
they are for the month ending on the 15th 
in each month. 

In addition to the cost of Jiving index series 
which the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay compiles for working classes in 
Bombay City, it also compiles similar cost of 
living index scries for three other centres In the 
Province of Bombay : (l) Ahmedabad ; (2) 
Sholapur ; and (3) Jalgaon. Those for Ahmeda- 
bad and Sholapur are published rcguUfl'Iy in the 
Labour Gazette along with that for Bombay City. 
The average prices for the year ended July 1927 
have been adopted as the basis for the Ahmeda- 
bad series while the one for Sholapur is based on 
the average prices for the year ended January 
1928. Details regarding the scope and the 
method of comoilation of the Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur series have been published in the issues 
of the jJabour Gazette for Janiiarj" 1930 and for 
February 1931 respectively. The introduction 
of price control and rationing have neces- 
sitated changes in the compilation of the group 
index figures for cereals and pulses in a similar 
way to that adopted for the cost of living 
index figure for Bombay. 

Other Provinces in India which compile cost 
of living index series for working classes are 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Pimjab and Orissa, 
Mysore was tlie first Indian State to start the 
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compilation of a cost of Livin? Index for the 
City of Bangalore in 1942, The Government 
of Madras compiles nine series in all : one for 
Madras City with the average prices for the 
year ended June 1936 equated to 100 and 
eight other series for low paid employees 
at Vizagapatam, Ellore, Bellary, Cuddalore, 
Coimbatore, Madura, Trichinopoly and Calicut 
nith the average prices for the twelve months 
from July 1935 to June 1936 as base. The 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar 
compiles two series for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
with prices in January 1927 as base and six 
other series for Mofussil textile centres in 
the Province. Since April 1942 the base period 
for the indexes for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
has been changed to August 1939. In 
the United Provinces, one series with August 
1939 as the base is compiled for working classes 
in Cawnpore and five other series vith prices at 
Slst July 1939 equal to 100 arc specially com- 
piled for low paid Government employees at 
Lucknow, Benares, Bareilly, Meerut and Gorakh- 


pur. The Government of Biliar compilps cost of 
living index numbers vith the average prices 
for the five years ending December 1914 as 
the base for the follon-ing six centres in the Pro- 
vince : Patna, Muzaffarpur, Monghyr, Jamshed- 
pur, Jharia and Eanchi. Average prices for five 
years are also the base for cost of living indexes 
for Lahore, Sialkot, Multan, Ludhiana and Boh- 
tak in the Punjab but the base period in the Pun- 
jab is the quinquennium ending December 1935. 
The Government of Orissa compiles a cost 
of living series for its headquarters town of 
Cuttack on the same method and base as those 
adopted by the Government of Bihar and another 
\rith average prices during the year 1939-40 as 
base, for Berhampm*. 

Owing to the variations in the method of 
compilation of these indices, they are not 
strictly comparable but the table below shows 
the movement of cost of living index numbers 
in selected centres for the year 1945 with 
I August 1939 as the base ; — 


1945. 

Bombay. 

United 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Central Province. 

Punjabs. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Ahmc- 

clabad. 

Shola- 

pur. 

Jalgaon. 

Cawn- 

porc. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Lahore. 

Madras. 

January 

218 

282 

273 

282 

301 

249 


283 

217 

February . . 

218 

2G7 

267 

288 

301 

249 

282 

285 

230 

iitarch 

214 

256 

267 

281 

302 

247 

231 

303 

220 

April 

215 

256 

266 

277 

311 

248 

277 

302 


iVIav 

1 

219 

262 

208 

282 

294 

252 

275 

292 


June ..! 

224 

263 

271 

293 

302 

257 

2S2 

291 


July 

229 1 

267 

275 

304 i 

307 

202 

280 

290 


August 

231 

275 

286 

363 ; 

315 

203 i 

’ 280 

203 

220 

September , . 

229 

281 

284 

293 

320 

272 

2S7 

279 

231 

October 

230 

297 

284 

293 

318 

209 


2S4 

230 

November .. 

230 

277 

2S*^ 

294 

317 

i 

270 


291 

230 

December . . 

230 

281 

279 

301 

310 

272 

2SG 

1 293 

220 


The Boyal Comiiu‘?sion on Indian Labour 
had commented on the un'^thfactorj* character 
of the cost of livinc index numbers published 
in India and the Kan Court of Enquiry were 
also greatly handicapped in their iine-tiiatiou*: 
owing to the paucity of reliable data in reirard 
to the co^^t of In hit: Index numbers for industrial 
workers. The Govenunent of India, therefore, 
in consultation vlth the Provincial Go\ern- 
ment’^, decided to launch Tipon an All-India 
Scheme for the preparation and maintenance 
of workincr class co^t of ii\in^ indr^x number- 
for selected centres in Britidr India. This 


scheme was started in the year 1942 and i- now 
neariiiir cornplet ion. Over 25,000 family budgets 
have been collected in some 28 selected centre'^ 
in Brili-U India. The data collected in the 
course of this inve-tijzation have now been 
tabulated and it is expected that the ramily 
Budeot Keports for all tlu'-e <cntn‘- vill shortly 
be ready. It js further understood that, aft^V 
receiving the approval of the Pro\int‘ial G(»\» ni- 
m(*nt<, the Government of India vill puMi-h 
cO't of living index nurnlKr- for all tie -e <•* ntp s 
on b:i5e January to Decoml^T 1911 equal to 
100 . 
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. STANDARD OF LIFE. 

Xhc results of family budget cugtiirics con- 
ducted by Trbat is known as the ‘ extensive 
method * from the most fcatlsfaclory ba«h of 
determining; the standard of Hfe of any particular 
ela^s or community. A higher standard of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants | 
and desires other than the prlmiry human needs, i 
A larger percentage expenditure on clothing,! 
housing and miscellaneous items such as ednea- ^ 
tioB, lecieation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Tkimbay 
Labour Office carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1032-33 and the 
rc^'Ults were published in the years 1023 and 1933 
respectively. As has already been mentioned. 


similar rnqtdrH have aho l>ccn ronduclcd in 
Ahmcdabad and bholapur cUlcs and the nauUa 
of both these enquiries Were published In the 
year 102Ji. In Burma, the Labour 6tatUtic« 
Bureau, Jlangoon, puhlhlud fri the fame year 
the results of an extensive enquiry con<fuct€d 
, hy tho Jhirfau Into the rfnndard and cost of 
living of four different of Industrial 

workers In Jlan^rKjn. In ?.radra«». the Plrrctor 
of IndiMrks publhhcd In 103S the rc^.uits of an 
inquiry into the family budgU® of industrial 
< workers in organir.<d and unorganir.< d indu«trits 
’ in Madras City conducted under the direction of 
the Comml''^loncr of J^abour. -A number of 
family budgets were aho collected at Ca*tvn- 
pore in the United Provinces and at '^arpur and 
Jubbulporc In the Central Provinces with 
'the object of compiling cost of llvlog indexes. 


The following comparative data regarding Iho dhtrlbutlon of expenditure will «crvc to 
indicate the standards of life of working classes at certain dUIcrcnt centres in India in the 
years given in brackets below* each centre ; — 


Percentage Dislribniion of Expenditure. 


Groups. 

Bombay 

(1932-33). 

Ahmcdabad 

(1933-35). 

Sholapur 

(1925). 

Kngpur 

(1927). 

llGSIl 

Bangoon 

(192S). 

ilndraS 

(193S). 

Food 

4G.C0 

40.31 

49.25 

Cl. 10 

C6.00 

52.7 

52. C3 

Fuel and light . . 

7. XI 

6.G5 

9. GO 

9.C2 

7.95 

6.2 

C.C7 

Clothing . , 

7,75 

9.12 

U.8C 

1 10.70 

io.se 

10. C ' 

4.50 

oose rent . . ' 

12. 8X 

10.97 

C.27 

1.92 

1.44 

13.0 

11.14 

'^’''cellaneous . . 

25.73 

23.95 

23.02 

13. CG 

13.75 

17. C ! 

I 

25.06 

Total .. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.00 


ItOTE. — The figures are not strictly eomparahU due to diffcrencca in the items included In the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of expenditure in a general way. 


The standard of life is-more often than not conffitloncd by the sUo of the family and Ite income. 
Xhc following figures arc of interest in this connection : — 


— 

i Bombay. 

1 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 

Kagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Bangoon 

(BurmeBc). 

Madras. 

Average size (of 








the family in 


r 






persons) 

3.70 1 

4.06 ! 

4.57 

4.33 

3.76 

3.01 

c.os 

1 

Average monthly 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Bb. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Income 

60 1 7 

46 6 0 

39 14 10 

•* 

*• 

58 8 3 

37 6 11 


It will be seen that the 'miscellaneous* 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
atively large percentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
group is included such items as interest on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid, Belaya In the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker In many cases. The Boyal Com- 


raifision on labour made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of Indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Pa>Tiient of 
Wages Act, 1936, wws Intended to secure to 
the 'workmen prompter payments of earned 
wages 80 that they may not be put to 
the necessity of Incurring or accumulating debts. 
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The Government of India have had under con- 
sideration certain other pieces of legislation which 
were also designed to improve the lot of the 
industrial worker. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a view to exempting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment. 
Another recommendation of the Labour Com- 
mission was that at least so far as industrial 
workers In receipt of wages or salary amount- 
ing to less than Rs. 100 per month are concern- 
ed, arrest and imprisonment for debt should be 
abolished except when the debtor has been pro- 
ved to be both able and unwilling to pay. The 
Government of India after consulting the provin- 
cial Governments decided toundertakelegislation 
on the recommendation on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. A third recommendation of the 'Whit- 


ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various Provincial Governments on this question, 
the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that Central legislation on the subject was not 
called for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Government of India, passed 
a Workmen’s Protection Act In 1934 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishments for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 
able offence. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legislation. The Bombay 
Moneylenders’ Bill introduced by a non-official 
member in the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1934 was an effort in this direction. But, 
unfortunatelj% the motion for the reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee 'was 
lost. 


GROWTH OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The earliest known trade unions in India were 
(1) the Bombay Milibands’ Association, a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements in 
factory law and wliich soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act; (2) the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions ; (3) a 
Printers’ Union started in Calcutta in 1905 ; and 
(4) the Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sablm, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
n body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from tlie 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the first World War. 

The decade following the end of that 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, hut it must be regret- 
fully admitted that even todaj' organised associa- 
tion of the workers in the country is far below 
the stage of development which it has reached in 
Great Britain and in many other countries 
of the world. The reason for this can be put 
in a nutshell : lack of a will to organize 
as far as the workers are concerned and the 
absence of efficient leadership. Some labour 
loaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart. But quite a feu ; 
yrent into the movement merely for the oppor- j 
tunUics which it would give them for coming into 
the limelight. Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere propagandists and mischief- 
makers who strung together all kinds of impos- 
sible and preposterous demands in the liope 
that by doing so they would transport Indian 


industrial labour at once into an Arcadia. 
Both these types of leaders together with 
some of the more intelligent of the workers at 
' first constituted themselves into strike com- 
mittees. Jlany of these committees secured a 
considerable measure of success in so far as 
I concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but, 
whereas most of them fell into a state of inanition 
on the conclusion of a dispute, a good few of them, 
emboldened with the success they liad met with, 
set themselves to the task of creating permanent 
associations or trade unions of the workers. 
These were the beginnings of the trade union 
movement in India, and uithin a period of five 
years (1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed 
in all parts of the country. As there arc no 
official records to show the names of and the 
mcmbershii)s claimed by these earlier bodies, 
nothing definite can he stated with regard cither 
to their number or to their total membership ; 
but it can be safely asserted that the movement 
had made a fair penetration on the railways, in 
postal and telegraph departments, among seamen 
and in the textile industry in Ahmcdahad City, 
and in some other centres,* 

The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
A central organisation at tlic apex was also 
necessary because only sucii a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the Annual Se'=sions of the International 
Labour Conference. Tims, the All- India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Ikngnl Trades Union Fedcra- 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of rnilwaymen on an industrial brt'i®, w.as 
formed In the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
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whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it took ten years to 
recover. 

The communists made a successful attempt in 
1929 either to capture or to break the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. They affiliated the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union with a membership 
of 64,000 and the G.I.B. Railway Workers* 
Union with a membership of 41,000 to that body 
during the year and with the assistance of the 
voting strength which these two unions together 
with some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at The Tenth Session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Comrais- 
Bion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the J^und Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
Eedertation. The All-India Rail way men's 
Federation wffiich was till then affiliated to the 
Trade Union Congress left that body in 1929 
and remained outside till 1935. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Messrs. S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive 
broke away to form the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, how^ever, trade 
tinionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner or means make a claim to 
apeak on behalf of Indian labour; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, tlie 
Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference. 

With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
the 10th ]&Iay 1931 under the auspices of the 
All-India Rallwaymcn*s Federation, This 
Committee found that three different and distinct : 
sections of labour were in existence in India — | 
(1) the communist group ; (2) the liberal group ; j 
and (3) the rest — and that the gulf wdilch divided 
the communists from the other sections w’as not 
bridgcablc. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It w'as proposed to 
organise and unite all unions w’hich accepted 
this * platform of unity * under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting bctw’een the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations W’cre amalgamated on the 


basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modifications and the new’ amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 1935, the tw'o sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
w’orking classes in India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the tw’o organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
entered into between the National Federation 
of Labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific politicarand 
economic issues. At the end of the year 1937, 
the National Trades Union Federation had a 
membership of 83,000 with 62 affiliated unions 
and the All-India Trade Union Congress had a 
membership of 40,000 wdth 98 affiliated unions. 
It is interesting, however, to note* that the labour 
unions of Ahmedabad which draw their inspira- 
tion from jMr. Gandlii have throughout remained 
aloof from both these bodies. 


At a special joint session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trade Union Federation held at Nagpur 
on the 17th April 1938, it was decided to 
combine these two bodies into one central 
organisation. The principal terms of the 
agreement approved by the executives of 
both these bodies w’ere that the basis of 
representation on tlie joint General Council 
of the new’ combined Trade Union 
Congress be fifty-fifty — 44 members from each 
group — and that the Trade Union Congress 
accept the constitution of the National Trade 
Union Federation in toio. The General 
Council W’as to act for the combined body 
w’ith the one limitation that questions 
relating to general strikes and affiliation with 
international bodies should be decided by a 
tliree-fourth’s majority. If this scliemo worked 
well, the task of unification should be pushed 
further and the two bodies merged into one. 
The Provisional Affiliation entered into at Nagpur 
in April 1938 w’as formally ratified at the 
Eighteenth Session of The All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Bombay on the 28th 
and 29tli September 1940. 

This very same Session, how’cver, w’as respon- 
sible for yet anotlicr split in the Congress. The 
Session adopted a resolution of neutrality in 
connexion with the ^Yar Effort but certain 
i elements headed by Dr. Aftah Ali, President of 
The Seamen’s Union at Calcutta desired to 
support the War Effort. Tlie Trade Union 
Congress w'hile adhering to the principle of 
neutrality, however, gave a free hand to such of 
their affiliated meml»ers as desired to support 
the War Effort. This attitude of lukc-w'armncss 
did not satisfy Mr. Aftab AU and he di' 
his Union from tlie Congress. Anot^ 
headed by Mr. M. N, Roy and 1. e 
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Boyjsts vdih Jamiiadas ZL Mehta, Barrister- 
atrla’KV formed a bctt central oraanHation known 
£5 The Indian Federation of Labour Tdth Its head 
oSce at Delhi. Mr. Jamaadas 3L Mehta was 
appointed its President and Mr. ZL X. Bov Its 
Genera! Secretary. Two hundred trade Lnions 
in India with a "total Membetslup of over a 
quarter of a miHiou have themselves 

to the new Federation which was carrjinn on a 
conntry-wids campai^ and propaganda for all- 
out support by Indian Labour for the War 
L5ort/ 

The last Session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was the Twenty-Srst Session 
whi^h was^beld at Madras in January, 1945. 
The following office-bearers were appointed' 
President — Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose ; Vice- 
Presidents — ^Messrs. S. A. Dange, Chakkarai 
Chettlar, S. S. Mitajkar, P, C. Bose and Juegun 
Khan ; Treasurer — 3Ir. B. A. Khedgikar : 
Gener^ Secretary — ^ilr. X. M Joshi : and 
Assistant Secretaries— Miss Shanta Bhalerao 
and Messrs. X. V. Phadke and Manek Gandhi. 

The Ah -India Trade Union Congress, at the 
moment is made up of three distinct groups* 
(1) the Communists ; (2) the XationalUts (in- 
cluding the Indian Xational Congress and the 
Congress Socialist Party) ; and (3) the pure 
Trade Unionists. There are, however, two 
important groups outside the Trade Union Con- 
gress. One is the Eoyists. The other is the 
Hindustan Mazdoor Seva Sangh which is the 
permanent oS’spring of the iJabour Sub-com- 
mittee set up by the Gandhi Seva Sangh in 1927 I 
to o.’^anise labour on the principles set up by j 
Mahatma Gandhi— principles which have been ■ 
followed by the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, since its inception in 192L The 
original Sub-Committee established a training 
Echdo! in Ahmedabad to educate interested 
p-er-ons in trade union work- After completing a 
course of training in this school, the trainees are 
sent out to different centres to organise and 
conduct bona fide trade unions. The Sangh acts 
as an Advisory Body and is not a federation 
of unions. In politics, its policy is the same as 
that of the Indian National Confess but it does 
not organise or conduct trade unions of workers 
on political ]in«^5. According to an enquiiy" 
recently made by the Government of India. 
It has been, found that th^ most representative 
workers* oruanizatiou in India is the ^blndia 
Trade-Union Congre-s. 

STATISTICS OF TRADE UNIONS. 

One of the Annual Reports which the Govern- 
ment of India have stopped publishing for the 
duration of the War is that relating to the 
administration of the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
Tho-e reports used to contain statistics regarding 
number of registered unions and their member- 
ship. Xo Province except Bombay has main- 
tained any records for both registered and 
unreristered unions. The Labour Office of the 
Government of Bombay has collected full and 
complete information regarding ail trade 
unions in the Province of Bombay since the 
year 2022. The following Table shows the 
progrCiS of the trade union movement in that 
Province during the last twenty •two years : 


Growth of Trade Unions in (he Province oj 
Bomiayf. 


Tear. 

Average 
number of 
Unions 
during 
the year. 

Average 
Membership 
during the 
year. 

1923 


- 

18 

41,030 

1926 



52 

62,772 

1929 



91 

191,937 

1932 



86 

104,453 

1935 



203 

203,429 

1936 



103 

97,392 

1937 



105 

; 93,453 . 

193S 



140 

126,455 

1939 



170 

' 159,026 

1940 



177 

i 191,942 

1941 



174 

184,517 

1942 



153 

183,864 

1943 



214 

221,029 

1944 



261 

266,042 


If the figures contained in the above table for 
the year 1943 (1st December) axe analysed by 
industries, the results are as set out below: 


Distribution of Memherskip of Bombay Unions. 


aass of 
Industry. 

Xumber 

of 

Unions. 

Mem- 

bership. 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 
Mem- 
bership- 

Textiles .. 

46 

114,802 

40-06 

Bail wavs . . 

9 

36,794 

12-84 

Seamen . . 

PcKts and Tele- ; 

3 

22,091 

7-71 

graphs .... i 

35 

9,679 

3 '35 

Municipal . . 1 

21 

15,992 

5-53 

Miscellaneous . . ' 

163 

87,205 

30-43 

Total . . 1 

277 1 

2cs 6,o64j 

100-00 


Out of the 46 unions of cotton textile workers 
in the Province of Bombay, ten with a total 
membership of 26.3S5 are in Bombay City and 
eleven with a total membership of 70,862 are in 
Ahmedabad. 


REPRESENTATION OF LABOUR 
INTERESTS IN THE PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATURES. 

The question of representation of Lahour in 
the Central and Provincial Legislatnres has in 
recent years assumed considerable impi»rtance 
owing to the growing interest taken by the 
public in matters connected with Lahom*. We 
have given a fairly detailed account of the 
extent of this representation prior to the advent 
of Provincial Autonomy and also in the Xew 
Legislatures which caine into being by virtue of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, at pages 
592 and 593 of the 1941-42 Bdition of this 
publi^tion. Recently fresh elections have been 
held in this country and in some cases there 
has been a change in the representatives of 
labour to the Provincial Assemblies. 
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THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of the Indian Pclimitation Com- 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
on the basis of registered trade unions have had 
considerable effect both on the formation of new 
unions and on the registration of such of those as 
had not registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. Since Provincial Autonomy has 
come into existence registered unions have been 
making better endeavours than they had hitherto 
done in maintaining proper books of ac- 
counts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. As far as the workmen in Indian 
industries are concerned, however, trade 
unionism has not taken on anywhere near to the 
extent which it has with w^orkmen in the West ; 
the fear of victimisation is still strongly 
entrenched in the minds of the w^orkers to enable 
them to enter into combinations promoted to 
safeguard their interests but things are showing 
a marked improvement during the last year or 
two. One great difficulty experienced by trade 
union workers is the collection of subscriptions 
from members. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions 
which became defunct went to the wall owing 
mainly to the fact that their officials were not 


able to collect subscriptions for the reason tliat 
the Indian workman will not part with money 
for a purely problematic advantage. He W’ants a 
return for his outlay in the form of an increase in 
his usages and if he does not get this within a 
reasonable period he pays no union subscriptions. 
The Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, 
happily, in a somewhat different position because 
it provides a host of w’Clfare schemes In 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
I tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get more than value for their money, 
i The office of the union with its hundred or more 
clerks is a beehive of industry. 

I Unfortunately for the trade union movement 
in India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered figures of membership — 
bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re, their /;o?ia fides for recognition. 
No trade union movement can stand on founda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however, 
that with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
type of W'orkman wlio will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the w^cak structure which exists to-day. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Heference has already been made in the pre- 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty ,of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the w'ork of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing- 
ton in 1919, twenty-five further sessions were 
held till the end of the year 1939 and a total 
of sixty-seven Conventions w^ero adopted. 
The 26th Session of the Conference w’as held in 
April-May, 1941 at Philadelphia at wliich post- 
yyav reconstruction problems wxre considered but 
no conventions were adopted. We give below, 
in. serial order, the j^ear and the place at wliich 
each of the twenty-six sessions of the Con- 
ference was held, the composition of the dele- 
gation from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions wliich w^ere adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates are 
represented by the capital letter ** Q*\ 
Employers* Delegates by the letter *' E ** and 
Workers* Delegates by the letter ** W **. The 
names of the technical ad\lBers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers* Delegates have 
been omitted in all cases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of wliicli arc given at the 
end of this section) arc placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 


India, In all cases where no symbols appear 
alongside the titles, no action has been taken. 

Isf Session (Washington, 1919) : Indian 
Delegation. — Government— Sir Atul Chatter jec 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers — Mr. N, M. Joshi. 

Conventions, 

1. Hours of Work (Industry) — (AB). 

2. Unemployment — (C), 

3. Childbirth. 

4. Night Work (Women) — (AB). 

5. Minimum Age (Industry) — (D). 

G. Night Work (Young Iversons) — (AB). 

White Phosphorus — (D). 

2nd Session (Geneva t 1920): G — Sir Louis 
Kershaw and Capt. D. F. Vines ; Seamen’s 
Delegate — Mr. A. M. Mazarcllo. 

Conve7itions. 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) — (E). 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 



3rd Session (Geneva, 1021): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. I. N. Gupta ; E — Sir NowrojI 
Saklatvala; W — Mr. N. M. Joshi; Secrctarj'— 
Mr. A. G. Clow. 
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20f/i iSession (Geneva, 1936): G — Sir Bhupen- 
dra Kath Mitra and Mr. S. N. Boy ; E — Sir H. 
M. Mehta ; W— Rao Sahib B. W. Eulay ; Secre- 
tary — ^Mr. S. B. Zaman, 

Conveniionz, 

50. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers. 

51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public 
Works). 

52. Holidays with Pay. 

2l8iSessio7i (Geneva, 19^6): G — Sir Elroz 
Khan Noon and Mr, A. Dibdin ; E — Mr, M. A. 
Master ; W — Mr. Aftab Ali ; Secretary — Mr. A, 
F. Morley. 

Conventions, 

53. Officers' Competency Certificates. 

54. Holidays with Paj^ (Sea). 

55. Shipowners' Liability (Sick and Injured 
Seamen). 

56. Sickness Insurance (Sea). 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea). 

22nd Session (Geneva, 1936): Same Delega- 
tion as at tho21fii Session, 

Conventions, 

58. Minimum Age (Sea). 

23rd Session (Geneva, 1937) : G. — Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyoe ; E — Sir 
Hormusjeo P, Mody ; W — Mr. S. C. Sen; 
Secretary — ^Mr. S. B. Zaman. 

Conventioi}s. 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) (Revised). 

60. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
ment) (Revised). 

61. Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles). 

62. Safety Provisions (Building). 

24</i Session (Geneva, 1938): G. — Sir Firo?; 
Khan Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E — Lala 
Shrl Ram; W — ^klr. S. V. Parulekar, m.L.A. 
(Bombay) ; Secretary — Mr. M, Ikramullah. 

Convcirtions, ^ 

63. Convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building 

- and construction, and in agriculture. ^ i 

2bth Session (Geneva, 1939) : G. — Sir Firoz Khan ' 
Noon and Sir Frank Noyce ; E. — Mr. M. L. 
Dahamikar ; W. — Mr. R. S. Nimbkar ; Secretary 
— Mr. M. Ikramullah. 

Conrenftons. 

64. Convention concerning the regulation 
of written contracts of employment of indigen- 
ous workers. 

65. Convention concerning penal sanctions 
for breaches of contracts of employment by 
indigenous workers. 

66. Convention concerning the recruitment, 
placing and conditions of labour of migrants 
for employment, 

67. Convention concerning the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods in road trans- 
port. 

2Gf/i Session (Philadelphia, 1044) : G. — Sir 
Samuel Ranganadimn and Mr. H. C. Prior; 
E. — Mr. I). G. Mulherkar ; W. — Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta; Secretary — Mr. W. B. England. 

A « Unconditional ratification. 


B *= Legislative or other measures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention, 

C «=» Legislative or other measures anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference, 

D = Legislation passed. 

B « Legislation in progress or in prepara- 
tion. 

India has ratified the following Conventions 
unconditionally : Hours of Work (Industry) ; 
(2) Night Work (Women); (3) Night Work 
(Young Persons) ; (4) Right of Association 
(Agriculture); (5) Weekly Rest (Industry); 

(6) Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; 

(7) Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea); 

(8) Workmen's Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) ; (9) Equality of Treatment (Accident 
Compensation) ; (10) Inspection of Emigrants ; 
(11) Seamen's Articles of Agreement ; (12) 
Marking of Weight (Packages transported by 
Vessels) ; (13) Night Work (Women) (Revised) ; 
and (14) Underground Work (Women). In 

1938, India denounced the Unemployment 
Convention which it had ratified in 1921. Legis- 
lative or other measures have been adopted in 
India with reference to the following Conven- 
I tions : (1) Hours of Work (Industry) ; (2) Un- 
employment ; (3) Night Work (Women) ; (4) 
Minimum Age (Industry) : (5) Night Work 
(Young Persons) ; (6) Right of Association 
(Agriculture); (7) Weekly Rest (Industry); 

(8) Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) ; 

(9) Medical Examination of Young Persona 
I (Sea) ; (10) Workmen's Compensation (Occupa- 
tional TBseases) ; (11) Equality of Treatment 
(Accident Compensation) ; (12) Inspection of 
Emigrants ; (13) Seamen's Articles of Agreement ; 
(14) Marking of Weight (Packages transported by 
I Vessels) ; (15) Protection against Accidents 

I (Dockers) (Revised 1932); (16) Night Work 
I (Women) (Revised) ; and (17) Underground 
Work (Women). In addition, legislation la 
either in progress or under preparation in 
connection with the following Conventions : 
(1) Minimum Age (Sea) ; (2) Unemployment 
Indemnity (ShipuTeck) ; and Holidays with 
Pay. In March 1943, the Government of India 
appointed a Special Officer to study the subject 
of sickness insurance (Convention No. 24, Tenth 
Session, 1927) with a view to drafting suitable 
legislation on the subject. The Report of the 
Special Officer which is a confidential document 
is now under the consideration of the Government 
of India. 

The outbreak of the Second World War found 
the International Labour Office prepared to 
continue its work and to carry out its constitu- 
tional obligations. So far back as February 

1939. the Governing Body had decided to appoint 
an Emergency Committee with a tripartite and 
representative character from its membership 
which could meet more rapidly in times of 
crisis. 'Phe Committee set forth two important 
principles : first, that the I.L.O. must continue 
to function as oCfecUvely and as completely as 
possible in case of war; and, second, that the 
continued existence of the Organization ns an 
Instrument of co-operation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers would bo of 
unusual importance in such circumstances. 
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devoted to the organisation of an economy of 
abundance in the common interest of Europe and 
the Americas, Asia and Africa, and Australia 
is the only practicable alternative to the recur- 
rence of AYorl d-wide wars. It contemplates 
vigorous national action within the framework 
of a better organised international order in pur- 
suit of constantly broadening social objectives. 

In London several preliminary practical steps 
in furtherance of this programme were taken. 
The financial arrangements necessary to permit 
of the effective development of the reconstruction 
work of the International Labour Office were 
approved. The machinery necessary to equip 
the organisation to handle more effectively some 
of the interactions of economic and social policy 
was established in the form of the Committee of 
Economic Statesmen which is to advise the 
Governing Body, Kew programmes of study, 
relating in the first instance primarily to public 
works policy, migration, agriculture, and 
textiles were sanctioned. The Emergency 
Committee also decided to address to Govern- 
ments suggestions for national preparatory action 
regarding public works policy and migration. It 
requested the International Labour Office to 
suggest to countries which have not yet done so 
that they should take measures within the general 
framework of their post-war reconstruction 
planning to prepare public works programmes in 
advance and to invite countries which are dis- 
posed to accept immigrants after the war to pre- 
pare as part of th^ir programme of reconstruction 
or economic development as close estimates as 
possible of their immigration requirements. 
Arrangements designed to enable the Organisa- 
tion to act as a co-ordinating centre between 
national reconstruction agencies and to secure 
full co-operation with other international 
jigencies were also advanced a stage at the 
meeting. 

The valuable work of the International Labour 
Office in the difficult sphere of post-war recon- 
struction is receiving increased recognition, and 
it is significant to recall in this connection that, 
speaking on the 2nd December 1942 in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Anthonj’’ Eden, the then 
British Foreign Secretary, suggested that “ the 
International Labour Office might be developed 
as the main instrument for giving effect to 
Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter " (ensurance of 
the fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security). 

The change for the better in the war situation 
and the • beginning of concerted international 
aotmn through, for example, the Food Conference 
Springs and the U.N.R.R.A. Conference 
at Atlantic City, suggested the need for consider- 
^*^8 the general principles of the Social policy 
which should be followed in the post-war period 
? X future policy and programme of the 

i end in view, the Twenty- 

sixth Session of the International Labour Con- , 
ferencQ was convened at Philadelphia on the 
1944. The items on the Agenda 
01 the Conference were ; (1) future policy, pro- 
gramme and status of the I.L.O. ; (2) Recom- 
menaations for present and post-war social 
policy; (3) the organisation of employment In 
Uio transition from to peace; <4) Social 
becunty : Principles and Problems ariring out 


of the M’ar; and (5) Minimum Standards of 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories. The 
Conference had reports prepared by the I.L.O. 
on these items, on the basis of which the Con- 
ference was invited to adopt decisions. Xo 
draft Conventions were adopted at this session, 
but three Recommendations were adopted 
dealing with Social Security, one with Social 
policy in dependant territories, and three dealing 
with empIo^Tnent problems. Twenty-three 
Resolutions were also adopted concerning 
various aspects of the I.L.O.’s work of which 
special reference may be made to the holding 
of regional conferences for the Xcar and Middle 
East, and for South East Asia, and the setting 
up of Committees for the special study of the 
world’s major industries. 


The most outstanding feature of the Phila- 
delphia conference was the adoption of the PHI- 
LADELPHIA CHARTER — an official declara- 
tion by the forty-one nations represented oa the 
conference redefining the aims and purposes of 
the rnternational Labour Office in the context 
of the present world situation. The Charter 
reaffirms that poverty anj'U’hcre constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere and that the 
war against want should bo carried on both 
nationally and internationally by the workers, 
employers and Governments acting unitedly ; 
that the attainment of a state of affairs in whicii 
all human beings can pursue their material 
well-being and spiritual development in condi- 
tions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity, must constitute 
the central aim of public policy ; and that It 
is a responsibility of the I.L.O. to examine and 
consider all international economic and financial 
policies in the light of this fundamental objective. 
The Charter recognises that it is the solemn 
obligation of the I.L.O. to further full employ- 
ment and the raising of standards of living : 
to provide facilities for the training and transfer 
of labour, including migration : to en'^iiro 
a just share of the fruits of progress to all and a 
minimum living wage to all employed and 
in need of such protection ; to speed up the 
extension of social security measures, of child 
welfare and maternity protection, of adequate 
nutrition, housing and cultural facilities, ^ and 
of equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity. The I.L.O. is further to co- 
operate with all bodies as are engaged In the 
fuller and broader utilisation of the world s 
productive resources, to avoid severe economic 
fluctuations, to promote the advancement 
of the less developed regions, to assure greater 
stability in world prices of primary products, 
to promote a high and stoady volume of inter- 
national trade : and, in general, to promote the 
health, education and well-being of a!! pcor es. 
The principles In the Charter arc stated as l^un> 
applicable to all peoples everywhere, and their 
progressive application to dependant peofle' 
as well as to those who have already att.aiiicd 
self-government, is declared a matter of concern 
to the whole civilised wojid. 

Indio and the Internationa] l^^our Ofijee: 
India has played a notable p.art in the 
national Labour Organisation from Its 
Its contribution to the funds of u®"! 

is among the largest. As one of 
tries of chief Industrial importance » 
permanent scat on the Governing Body oi in 
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the two posts were again separated and the 
Commissioner of Xabonr has since then dealt j 
only with matters connected with labour. I 

Consequent on the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy in India "with effect from 1st April, 
1937, Sind was separated from the Presidency 
of Bombay and made into a separate Province. 
The new Government of Sind modelled its' 
fidministration of all labour questions on 
Bombay and created a Labour Office with a 
special Commissioner of Labour. Since the 
year 1937, the Governments of the United 
Provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Bihar have also created special 
appointments of Commissioners of Labour ; but, 
whereas the appointments in the Uidted Pro- 
vinces is a full-time one those in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Assam have 
been coupled with other posts. In the Punjab, 
administrative matters connected with Labour 
are in the hands of the Director of Industries. 
Labour conditions in Orissa and in the North- 
West Frontier Province are not considered such 
as to justify the creation of special appointments 
of Labour Commissioners. 

The Central Government is setting up a 
separate organisation under its control to 
look after labour relations matters in ‘ Central 
Sphere undertakings, namely, Federal Rail- 
ways, Hines, oil-fields, Major Ports and under- 
takings oumed or controlled by the Central 
Government. The Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) who is the head of this organisation, 
was appointed in February, 1945, He will 
have under him three Regional Labour Com- 
missjoners nine labour Inspectors and 24 Concilia- 
tion Officers at different centres in the country. 

When the Workmen's Compensation Act was 
passed in 1923, the Governments of Bengal and 
Bombay created special full-time appointments 
of Commissioners of Workmen's Compensation. 
In the other Provinces, Judges of Small Causes 
Courts in Provincial Headquarters towns and 
District Magistrates, District Judges or Sub- 
Judges in the mofussil were appointed ex-officio 
Commissioners and the administration of the 
Act was decentralised. Even in those Provinces 
where Special Commissioners of Workmen’s 
Compensation were appointed, the jurisdiction 
of these Officers, except in Bengal, was limited to 
one or two cities of chief industrial importance. 
Thus, the jurisdiction of the Bombay Com- 
missioner extended to Bombay City and the 
Ahmedabad and the Bombay Suburban Dis- 
tricts, the railway system of the G.I.P. and the 
B.B. & G.I. Railways in the Province, the electri- 
city generating plants conducted by Messrs. 
Tata Sons (Ltd.) and he was also Coramifisioner 
for non-contested matters from the whole of the 
Province which could be disposed of in Bombay. 
The special post of Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation in Bombay was ' abolished in 
April 1928 and the duties attaching to this post 
were transferred to the Director of Information 
a^nd Labour Intelligence, and later to the 
Commissioner of Labour ; but owing to a heavy 
increase of work in the Bombay Labour Office, 
the two posts have again been separated with 
effect from November, 1943. 

Under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
every Provincial Government was required to 
appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions. In those 
Provmccs where special appointments for 


administering matters connected with labour 
already e.xisted the officers holding those 
appointments were entrusted with the duties of 
Registrars of Trade Unions, ^.y.,as in Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal and later, in Sind. In 
others such as the Central Provinces and Berar 
and in the Punjab, the Director of Industries 
was appointed the Registrar. Today most 
Commissioners of Labour in the f Provinces 
where such posts have been created are Registrars 
of Trade Unions as well. In addition^ Coni- 
nussioners of Labour have also been appointed 
as the Authority under the Payment of W'ages 
Act, 1936. 

The appointment of Government Labour 
Officers in India dates from the year 1934 uhen 
Mr. W. B. Gilligan, i.e.s., was appointed Labour 
Officer, Bombay, under The Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act which was passed 
in that year. That Act was replaced in the year 
193S by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 
The latter Act necessitated the appointment of 
three additional Labour Officers in the Province 
of Bombay with their headquarters stations 
at Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Jalcaon. Since 
the advent of the war, several other Provincial 
Governments have also appointed Government 
Labour Officers. Whilst tiie Govt. I.abour 
Officers in the Province of Bombay have specific 
duties under the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act and deal with the work of complaints from 
the workers in the industries to winch that Act 
has been applied, the functions of these Officers 
in the other Provinces where they have been 
appointed are not very clearly defined and they 
act mostly as Conciliators. 

Upto the end of June 1943 only two Provincial 
Governments in India published journals similar 
to ” The Labour Gazette ” which is published 
monthly by the British Ministrj" of Labour: <l) 

I Bombay, where the “ Labour Gazette ” has been 
published every month since September, 1921; 
and (2) the United Provinces, where the “ Labour 
Bulletin,” modelled on the lines of the sister 
publication in Bombay, was published rnoutldy 
between January, 1941 and the mUidle oi 1942 
[When, owing to shortage of paper, it was con* 
verted into a quarterly publication. The 
I Government of India started publisiiing a similar 
journal with the title of the Dufuin Labour 
(fazette with effect from July 1943. Tlic Bombay 
” Labour Gazette ’* is intended to supply com- 
plete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially on the conditions 
existing in the Province of Bombay and to 
supply to local readers the greatest po-Mble 
amount of information regarding labour 
land labour conditions in the outside world. 
Its contents include statistics and discus-ions 
regarding the cost of living index scries which 
the Labour Ofiice of the Go^o^nment of Bombay 
regularly compiles for Bombay, Ahmedabad ami 
Sholapur, wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay, retail food prices for five important 
centres" in the Province, statistics of industrial 
disputes and workmen’s compensation, luU 
Information regarding all indu^^trial dlsputr-^ln 
India, statistics of abscDtoei=m with note^ on 
the employment situation in fi'c import.nnt 
Industrial "centres and information rcgardii a 
prosecutions under the Factories Act. Sim** 
1939, when the Bombay Industrial in^put*.- 
Act, 1938, w’as first applied to the cotton (catac 
industry in the Province, the full 
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BOMBAY. 


Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always 
maintained a , progressive lead in thoir 
solicitude for the welfare of the industrial 
laljour employed in the Province; and the 
real pioneer Avork in the ^ field of labour 
information and statistics in India 
the last twenty-five years has been done by the 
Bombay Labour Office. The Government 
resolution creating this Office and 
activities have been already dealt with 
In the prefatory paragraphs of this 
Chapter. The principal work of the Labour 
Office during the year was to secure for worKeis 
by timely intervention adequate dearness 
allowances and bonuses to enable them to 
maintain their pre-war standard of living and 
partly to share in the large profits forne ot the 
industries. The administration of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, has resulted in a 
heavy strain on the Labour Organization of the 
Government. Commissioner of Labour, Ohiei 
Conciliator, Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
and “Registrar of Trade Unions ; Assistam Com- 
missioners of Labour; Labour Officer, i^mbay 
and Officer-in-Charge, Labour ^V elf are I^part- 
mont; District and Assistant Labour Officers; 
Commissioner for 'Workmen’s Compensation ; 
Chief Inspector of Pactorics and the Labour 
Welfare Officer, Bombay. 

MADRAS. 

The Commissioner of Labour in Madras is also 
the Chief Inspector of Factories but for the 
administration of the Factories Act he is assisted 
by a Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories at 
headquarters* in charge of the Madras factories 
Circle. Three additional Factories Circles, each 
In charge of an Asst. Inspector of Factories have 
been sanctioned for 1945-46. The Labour 
Commissioner in Madras has no special statistical 
office to deal with labour statistics, and 
no reports have been published of anv 
special inquiries into questions connected 
with industrial labour in the Province. The 
conduct of the Quinquennial Census into Agri- 
cultural Wages has, however, been placed in his 
hands and, with a view to the proper adminis- 
tration of the Payment of Wages Act a beginning 
has been made for a more accurate collection of 
industrial wages statistics information regarding 
which is included in the Annual Reports on the 
Administration of the Factories Act. 

In view of the large increase of work resulting 
from war conditions, the Govt, of Madras 
sanctioned the creation of a post of Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour in September, 1943. 
In February 1944, this Officer was appointed an 
Additional Commissioner for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. An additional post of a Labour 
Conciliation Officer for the Madura, Ramnad 
and Tinncvelly Districts with headquarters at 
Jfadura was created in 1045. The personnel of 
the Madras Govornmeut connected with Lap our 
matters consists of the Commissioner of Labour, 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
Registrar of Trade Unions, Chief Inspector of 
laclories and tho Authority under the Pay- 


ment of Wages Act; Deputy Chief Inspector of 
Factories ; Asst. Commissioner of Labour and 
Additional Commissioner for Woikmcn's Com- 
pensation and the Labour Conciliation officers. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Prior to January 1942 when the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Bcrar created the 
post of a Commissioner of Labour, matters in 
connexion with the administration of questions 
connected with Labour were dealt ^vith by tho 
Director of Industries. The new Labour Office 
In Nagpur has been modelled on lines similar to 
that in Bombay and it is to be responsible for 
the collection of statistics relating to the cost of 
living, industrial disputes and trade union^ The 
Commissioner of Labour is assisted by a Latmur 
Officer and Assistant Labour Ofiicers. The 
Commissioner and tho Labour Officer ha\c 
been appointed Conciliators under the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929. 

As a result of prolonged strikes in 
and in the Model Mills at Nagpur in j^fny 1941, 
the Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar appointed a Textile Labour Inquiry Lotn- 
mittee to make a survey of wages, dearness 
allowances and industrial strife in textile mills in 
the Province and to make recommendations. 
The Committee was composed of Mn I. o. 
Jayaratnam, C.I.E., I.C.S,, as Chairman; 

Messrs. 11. W. Fulay, C. B. 

Guh.a (Director of Industries) as mcmljcr. , and 
Messrs. S. H. Batliwalla, G. Moliota, B. S. 
Ruikar and J. N. Mujuindar as Associate 
Members. Mr. Guba was also Secretary to tbc 
Committee. This Committee s»l'“'tted its 

Eeport to Government Vpvrls 

recommended restoration of "'“Scs to Uie lev els 
of 1931-32, extended with modifications th 
recornmendktions of tlie Malialanob.., Co'nrmUec 
regarding the payment of 
to all out-station cotton mills in the 
and advised legislation for the recognition, h> 
employed! of rligistered trade ^mo B 

nther imnortant recommendatioiiB vcrc nie 
creation of a Labour Offlcc. institution of piovi- 
dent funds for industrial worKers, pajinent of a 
regularity bonus, etc. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

Following tho recommendations of the 
Cawnnote Labour Inquiry Committee, tin 

Govci^mdiit of tho ®^"®one?'ln 

fhfi nn^t of a wholetiniG Labour Commissioner lu 

1940. This Officer, ''k" t^Xb^latu- 
tLy'^appointSs ' 9 °“"^cted with Labour and 

posal of individual , j aboir 

workmen or tlieir "Ln and 

Intellicence (b) Co ection, compilation anu 

publie,aUon of Ucurate statists of 

ditionsnnd welfare. 8. an- 

dence, direction and.control of Labom 1 0 4 

Wnriv 4 Registration of Trade union . ( 

Lboilr BegffiatU. (6). AaiB|n!str.at.on 
Labour Acts, (c) Supervision and ‘"j 

office of the Chief Inspector of lactorus 
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A Labour Officer whose main duty was to 
endeavour to bring about settlements in labour 
disjjutes was -appointed in the year 193S, In 
addition to conciliation work he is entrusted, as 
Special Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies for 
Workers, with the work of organising co-opera- 
tive Societies and other welfare Schemes with 
the help of employers. In the year 1943, the 
Government of Baxoda State instituted an 
inquiry into the general financial condition of 
the cotton mills in the State and the conditions 
of labour employed in them with special reference 
to recruitment, wages, hours of work, labour 
welfare and efficiency. 

With a view that the increased earnings 
accruing to industrial workers in the State as a 
result of war conditions might not be frittered 
away in drink, etc., the Baroda Government 
decided to start Co-operative Thrift Societies 
for the workers. The Government have ^aran- 
teed the security of all deposits made in such 
Societies. By the end of February, 1945, 
twenty such Societies with a membership of 
24,301 workers had been established in the 
State. The total amount of savings as at the 
same date amounted to Rs. 20,19,962. The 
personnel of the Government of Baroda dealing 
with administrative matters connected with 
Labour is as follows : 

Director of Labour and Registrar of Trade 
Unions ; Labour Officer Inspector of Factories 
under the Payment of Wages Act and Special 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies for Labour 
and the Inspector of Factories, 

INDORE. 

In October 1943, Indore was the fifth largest 
centre of the cotton textile industry in India with 
Beven mills having 213,446 spindles and 6,301 
looms. The total number of factories on the 
register on 1st October 1944 was 485 of which 
were perennial and 163 seasonal. These 
provided employment for 30,297 workers in all of 
whom 26,377 were employed in cotton mills. 
Labour legislation in Indore is almost parallel 
to that in British India and includes Factories, 
orkmen’s Compensation, Trade Unions* and ' 
Maternity Benefit Acts. The Indore Trade Dis- 
putes Act provides for the appointment of Courts 
01 Inquiry and Boards of Conciliation to deal with 
disputes and also for a Labour Officer to secure 
the maintenance of harmonious relations between 
the workers and their employers. Standardisa- 
has been secured in cotton textile 
pulls and labour has been decasualised by the 
introduction of the Badli Control System on the 
adopted by the Slillowners* Association, 
Bombay. Safety Committees to prevent acci- 
dents m factories have also been established. 
MUSAUIB-1-IChas BAUADUU CAPT. H.C. DllAXUA, 
(Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, Commerce 
-muster, Holkar State, is the Miuistcr in charge 
/T ; IC. S. SRIKANTAN, 3t.A., F.R.E.S. 

o^nd.). Director for Labour and Information ; 

B.A., IL.B., Government Labour 
uihcer ; Rai Ratan V. N. Suerlekar, i.m.e.a. 

is Registrar of Trade Unions and 
Inspector of Factories. 

COCHIN. 

j Mysore. Baroda and Indore, the large 

nuusttial population of Cochin State is organised 
a cottage basis. The number of concerns on 


the Factory Register at the end of the last 
official year (18th August 1944) w^as 103 cmplov- 
ing 12,806 persons. Today Cochin State has all 
the labour laws which have been enacted in 
Indore vdth a Dock Labourers' Act in addition. 
Recent additions include an Employment of 
Children Act and the Employee's iuabiUty Act. 
The administration of labour matters is generally 
in the hands of the Director of Industries and 
Commerce who is also the Labour Commissioner, 
the Registrar of Trade Unions and Conciliator, 
under the Trade Disputes Act. The Factories Act 
and the Workmen's Compensation Act are, 
however, under the immediate administrative 
control of the Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department and the District Magistrate of the 
State respectively. 

THE FUTURE 

The year 1946 has once again witnessed the 
coming into power of Popular Ministries in all 
Provinces of India. At the time of uniting, 
India is also on the eve of getting independence. 
Thus, a new era is dawming in this country and 
this consciousness has not left labour unaffected. 

Just as during its regime in 1937-39 the 
Popular Ministries all over the country displayed 
great enthusiasm in bringing about the amelio- 
ration of the conditions of industrial labour 
within a few months of their coming into power 
they have shown similar enthusiasm once again. 
In this respect, Bombay seems to have taken the 
lead again. The Ministry in Bombay has a large 
and ambitious programme for the amelioration 
of the conditions of labour. The Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, it is understood. Is 
being revised and a Special Officer has been 
appointed to improve the provisions of the Shops 
Act. Madras proposes to eliminate as much as 
possible any industrial strife and the Ministries 
in most of the Provinces are taking every possible 
opportunity to sec to it that production and the 
earnings of the workers are not allowed to suffer 
because of protracted strikes and are anxious to 
intervene at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Despite the efforts that are being made to 
intervene in disputes, the country is faced today 
with tremendous industrial unrest in several 
industries including Government concerns such 
as Railwaj’s, the Postal Department, etc. This 
is a tendency noticeable not only in this country 
but in many parts of the World including the 
U.S.A. Because of the changed outlook on 
labour unrest we have fortunately been able to 
avert in this country a complete deadlock of our 
communications and the threatened All-India 
Railway Strike has been amicably settled. 
In spite of the early intervention of the Govern- 
ment, however, and the appointment of an 
Adjudicator, the citizens of this country had to 
undergo untold suffering on account of the some- 
what protracted strike of Postal workers. 

To meet post-war conditions of work and 
wages, the Government of India, have recently 
.appointed a pay commission, consisting mainly 
of popular representatives. The commission ^ 
charged with the duty of making recommen- 
dations relating to pay and conditions of service 
of Government employees — both manual ana 
others. Its recommendations arc lilxly to liave 
important repercussions on the employefi^ oi 
private industries as well. 
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CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal air services in 
India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir George) 
Lloyd during liis Governorship of Bombay (1918- 
23). The first air service was organised by the 
Government of India between Karachi and 
Bombay and was operated by the Boyal Air 
Force. It v/as purely a Government venture and 
was established as a temporary and experi- 
mental measure during the fair-weather season 
of 1920, with the object of testing the 
extent to which an airmail service was likely 
to be used by the public. It was closed down as 
sufficient data as to running expenses had been 
collected and its continuance as a purely commer- 
cial concern was not advocated. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without a 
Government subsidy and as India had no money 
available for such a purpose, a general develop- 
ment of air services in India must await more 
prosperous times. The pressure of external 
condition'^ in favour of IiidiJin aviation enterprise 
gradually increased, . The inauguration of French 
and Butch air services across India, as well as 
the Institution of a regular weekly service between 
England and Karachi, and the general increase 
of civil aviation in all parts of the world and of 
visits of flyers of dKfcrcnt nations to India, 
I tiiniUatcd both Government and public opinion, 
India had become a party to the International 
Air Convention and under this she was under a 
moral obligation to provide ground facilities for 
aircraft from other oountries. 

The problem of internal air services was freshly 
taken up by the Gov^ernment of India in the 
Department of Industries and Labour when Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was member of Govern- 
ment for that portfolio. 

Kon-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Br. Moonje, then an elected 
Tiieniber, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in civil aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
aviation in India was only a matter of time. 

The reflection of this foresight is mirrored 
today in the organisation of the trunk air lines 
of India. The aeiodromcs and landing grounds 
on tlic main air routes arc controlled by 
Indian Aerodrome Officers who are responsible 
for tlicir safe operation, while the fl 5 ing 
jicrsonnei on the internal air routes is 90 per cent. 
Indian. On the engineering side Indians are now 
taking their jilaces not only as Assistant but as 
Chief Ground Engineers to internal operating 
companies and are already finding their way 
to responsible positions as Aircraft Inspectors 
with the Directorate of Civil Aviation. 

Owing to war, flying had to be confined to 
war work. But the war has saved India two 
generations of gradual progress, since numerous 
aerodromes built for defence are now at hand, as 
abo facilities, including wireless and meteorology*^ 
The developments as a result of the war hav'c 
provided, in addition to routes traversed before 
the war, daily services from Beshavvar to Madras 
t‘ia Lahore, Delhi, Xagpur and Hyderabad, and 


from Bombay to Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi, 
from Madras to 'Calcutta, and from Delhi to 
Calcutta. 

Development of Indian Air Services. — Sir 
Bhupendranath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
air services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways' Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December, 1929, extended to Kew Ddhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and fro each 
week. This conveyance of mails between Kew 
Delhi and Karachi was performed under a special 
arrangement, the chief point of which was that 
the service was conducted by the Government of 
India and that British Airways chartered to 
them machines for the purpose. This meant, in 
effect, that the Western service of the Airways 
Company continued to Delhi, but technically 
the service from Karachi eastwards belonged 
not to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
British Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Fljing Club 
to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mail. 
Passengers were also carried by this service. 
This, like the earlier special arrangement 
with British Airways, was obviously a transi- 
tional jdan. It came into operation early 
in 1932. It filled the need of the moment pending 
the development of a permanent scheme. 
Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could critically 
develop the matter, he was succeeded in charge 
of the Departmental portfolio hy Sir Joseph 
Bhore and the latter entered with enthusiasm 
into the problem. Its solution was largely 
assisted by a great deal of spade-work carried out 
by Col. Shclmerdine before he resigned his 
appointment as D.C.A. in order to take up the 
corresponding post in England. A scheme was 
worked out under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Bhore for the institution of a weekly air service 
between Karachi and Calcutta in connection 
with the weekly arrivals and departures of air 
mails conveyed hy British Airways Ltd., from 
and to England. If the Government of India 
had at this time taken no steps towards the 
organisation of a service of the kind, they would 
have been unable to prevent British Airways 
or some other non-Indian concern from estab- 
lishing one and the authorities in India were 
determined that civil aviation within India 
should be Indian in character, either through 
the development of private enterprise or 
through the institution of Government owned 
services. 

The acute financial stringency following 
on the world depression, necessitated the 
abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1931. Four Avro-lO aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the service 
and they were sold, one of them being retained for 
the use of Their Excellencies the Earl and Coun- 
tess of AVillingdon, who had newly arrived in 
India on the appointment of the Earl to be 
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in fuel worked oufc to Ks, 130 for tlie double 
journey. As he and his passenger shared the 
expenses it cost them Us. 65 each as against a 
fare by train and boat of Ks. 450. 

Night Lighting Equipment. — The lighting 
installations continued to give excellent ser- 
vice and were used with increasing frequency. 
At Karachi for example, the number of arrivals 
and departures between sunset and sunrise on 
regular air services increased from 163 in 1937 
to 743 in 1938. Uevenue from the extra fees 
charged for night landings at all lighted aero- 
dromes amounted to Us. 3,581 in 1938 as against 
Ks. 3,041 in 1937. The value of the free facilities 
given to air mail contractors in respect of such 
fees was Us. 4,053 and Us. 2,643 respectively. 
The Electrical and Mechanical staff which was 
responsible for operation and maintenance was 
recruited up to full strength and the entire 
work of maintaining ground lighting installations 
was undertaken departmentally. AV ith the excep- 
tion of temporary breakdomis of the beacons 
installed at Larkhana and Nawabshah on 
tho Karachi Lahore route, there ^vere no in- 
stances of failure of lighting equipment. 

Several improvements were made to light- 
ing systems. At Dum Dum and Allahabad 
flood-lights Avere resited to conform with 
other improvements effected to the aerodrome 
approaches. At Delhi, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Bombay and Hyderabad (Sind) the substitution 
of red for orange boundary lights on sections 
of the aerodrome boundary which Avere un- 
favourable for take-off and landing Avas 
completed, 


Arrangements Avere made Avith the Chief 
Inspector of Lighthouses for trials to be made 
at Karachi to determine the effectiveness of the 
iilanora marine light as an air beacon. Karachi 
Airport Avas already provided with a location 
beacon of Kcon t>T)e aff'ording guidance to 
pilots AA'ithin a range of 25 miles, Avhen flying at 
a height aboA^e the beam of the Manora light. 

On the Karachi- Jacobabad route, the ground 
Ilghtiag installations at Jacobabad and Pad 
^ completed and the airAA’^ay beacons 

at iVawabshaU and Larkhana have been operat- 
mg regularly. Indian National Airways 
found these beacons very useful during the 
Aveather season wdien 
wrly departures and late arriA\als at Karachi 
nayo necessitated a certain amount of night 
flying. Lighting equipment on the Karachi- 
flombay route is also completed. 

Most of the CiA'il Aerodromes were placed 
nt) the disposal of the Air Forces during 
uic war. Those arc now being craduallv 
taken over. • The K, A. F. arc hoAA’cver still 

incharge of Flying Control at most of the CiAuli 
Aerodromes and tho night landing facilities 

nro, therefore, on B. A. F. standards. The 
ccommcndations made by the ProA’isional 
Aviation Organisation 
Hi he given effect to as soon as finally approA'cd. 

Route Traffic Control — 
inor to the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, 
•mu of development of Air Boutes 

coiuparativclv bIoav. 

I? in all Avitii staff 

For Air Navigation during 

oule« Avere 14 Beacons along the 


The demands of the war broucht about a 
complete change in ‘the picture. TJie develop- 
ment of Aerodromes was rapid and improve- 
ments in facilities remarkable with the result 
that at the end of the Avar, India had several 
hundreds of Aerodromes, many of them Avith 
2,000 yards concrete runw^ays. Under the 
present plans, Aerodromes have been classified 
into 4 categories, International, Major, Inter- 
mediate and Minor. When the post-Avar plans 
of the Government of India fully matme, there 
AviU be 4 International, 10 Major, 32 Intermediate 
and 67 Minor Aerodromes in India. The 
International Aerodromes — ^Karachi, Delhi, 
Galcutt'a and Bombay — ^Avill bo in a position 
to cater for all types of International traffic. 

Air Traffic Control. — The demands of 
the present Air Traffic Control are so ex- 
acting that Air Traffic Control is fast developing 
into a highly specialised organisation Avith 
elaborate equipment and highly trained staff. 

During the AA^ar, many of the Chil AAiation 
Officers joined the Air Forces and AA’orked in 
Flying Control at B. A. F. Aerodromes. Tliese 
Officers have now returned and form the nucleus 
of the post-w'ar Flying Control organisation. 

Trans-India Sea-plane Route Organisation. — 
There has been a change in the site of 
Sea-plane base at Karachi. Korangi Creek 
Avdiich is only a few miles from Karaclii Harbour 
lias been selected as the site for this’ new sea- 
plane base. There AA’as some doubt about 
the suitability of tliis site during monsoons. 
Operations during tins year have not oifered 
any difficulty and it is expected that Korangi 
Creek aaIII prove to be a suitable base for all 
the year round sea-plane operations. 

At Allahabad also, a seasonal change of site 
has been found necessary, due to the lack of 
enough Avater in the river during the summer 
months, but on the wdiole the Allahabad Fljdng 
Boat base has given satisfactory serAicc. 

Communications Services. — The CiAil 

Aeronautical Communication ^ SerAicc noAV 
comprises fifteen radio stations, namely, 

* ' - ' ‘ ' lad, Bangalore. Bombay, 

1 ■ ^ Delhi, Gaya, Hyderabad, 

juaiipur, Karaclii, Lahore, Madras 
and Nagpur, In addition, there are two 
stations at Gwalior and Raj Samand wliicb 
are at present maintained and operated on 
behalf of the Ministry of CiAil Aviation and 
tAvo stations at Bhuj and Jamnagar maintained 
and operated under arrangement Avith tlie 
State autliorities. These stations proAido 
communication facilities for aircraft and aho 
carry out point-to-point scrAiccs, Direction 
' finding facilities on the international aeronauti- 
cal frequency of 335 Kc/s arc provided at 
ail the stations nboA’C mentioned AAith the 
exception of Jharsaguda. Bhuj and Jamnagar. 
High Frequency direction finding facilities 
arc also proAuded at Ahmedabnd aud Jliarsaguda 
and a medium frequency four courtc radio 
range at Karachi. 

Under the Civil Aviation post -Avar plan, 
aircraft and point-to-point eommuniratlon 
facilities and naA'igational aids Avill be in^fall^d 
at approximately 50 aerodromes in India. 
The.^e Avill coA'cr international trunk rout^’i 
and internal routes and avUI be equipped Avith 
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far day svhen that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan, bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. 

The Taj Mahal, how^ever, is only one of the 
many interesting sights sof J^-gra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Haulah’s Tomb, Akhai’s Tomb, 
f) miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikrl, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all %veU worth a visit, other fortress 
in the W'orld presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so w^oudrous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, lialls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as A^a Fort, 
a mile and a half in circu^erence, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan, 
who w^as largely responsible for the delicate 
clay work and the low rehefB in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found In the Palace in Delhi Fort w'hich 

.TiTior* bufit whCH he transferred his 

to Delhi. Akbar 'b vigorous 

. attractive style appears at its 

best in Fatehpnr SIM whlcU he built in his joy 
at the realkation of his fondest hopes when 
lus son Jahangir was bom. 

There in the year 1569 A.D, on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great hattle- 
mented w'alls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to vdsitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Btindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Xord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
lie who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor wdll find much that ^vill interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fail of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the wprk 
of the Moghal period at his zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Slasjid, or 
in Shahjahanahad, the Fort and Palace of 
Siiah jahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Aura, Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and tbeir gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Kao's house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 
®alutc dead Horae and Salklied as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt ana 
batter>% Kichokon’s grave, Asoka's pillar, the 
, site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, tbe first of the so-called seven cities 
. of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
: erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
t cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
I many of the pages of history w’cre Mttep. 

I Thf' Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
t ibf summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
. while on the fiuiing is carved an Intricate de.dgn 

I I in which arc Introduced verses from the Koran. 
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in you fceUngs -which you have never hnown 
before. If the visitor seeks variety and pictures- 
queness, there is no region in all the world 
80 full of vivid colour, of populous cities, of 
buildings designed by master architects, of 
bygone days, of diverse races, of absorbing 
subjects for study and observation such as the 
customs, religions, philosophy and art of one 
of the oldest civilisations. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give ; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
-vvilj'^ snipe on the jheels, the strong Minged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 
Jungle life in its enchanting reality still calls 
the visitor to the Sunder Bans (the Pretty 
Jungle) in Bengal. 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclirabed. 
Nanda Devi and 3dount Everest stUl provide 
thrills to many. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world's great ports and in it you vill 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elcphanta is one of those 
dcliglitful islands which are freely scattered 
upon tlie waters over wliich Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G.I.lk liailway via the 
Ell ora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B.B. C.I. Hallway 
via Baroda and through Kajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. It you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Kailway route, you 'svill 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal Banctuaries. You 
will Ijc able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddinst buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone cartiners are remarkable and are 
well wortli a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as tiie most remarkable and interesting ' 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.*' Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 


far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan, bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. 

The Taj >IahaI, how'cvcr, is only one of the 
many interesting sights iOf Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud'Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar's Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatebpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akhar about miles distant 
are all well w’orth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, cro^ms 
its red bastions witli so wondrous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as A^a Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan, 
who w'as largely responsible for the delicate 
clay work and the low reliefs in wlffte marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found In the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar's vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
, best in Fatehpur Sikri which he buUt in his joy 
lat the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir w-as born. 

There in the year 1509 A.D, on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
raented w^alis, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, nntil Delhi is 
reached, Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now” the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival In greatness, as all men know that 
he w’ho holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal period at his zenith as he wanders 
witli muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjld, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work jn 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao's house 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 
salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson's grave, Asoka's pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kntab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab ^Bnar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were wntten. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
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In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pUlar of solid wrought Iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.B. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the ICutab for 
it la unique in India, 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
SirJ, Tughlakabad, Jabanabad, Dirozabad, 
Purana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present- 
day Delhi, Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay t?m llajputana, then you 'will 
see another but equally Interesting sldo of 
India, Bajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one's childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and lialls falling 
Into tho waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, tho Bajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a lilll station with one of the 
historic homes of tho gods. Tho Dllwara 
Temples, tho masterpiece of Jain arohitccture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemblo Chinese ivories, arc linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and 
the North -West Frontier Province whence a 
large number of tho recruits for tho Indian 
Army come. Here you will find Amritsar* 
the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, one of the 
most ancient and famous cities of India, tlic 
Kliybcr Pass, the historic gateway into India 
from the North, the flourishing cities of the 
Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British engineers have harnessed tho waters 
of the Punjab, “ the Land of the Five Elvers ”, 
which formerly ran to waste, and many another 
city. TlwoughthcPunjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since tho days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is tho Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness, 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, tlie founder 
of that dynasty, made it a place of Eoyal 
Eesidence, reminiscences of which are to bo 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs^ 
mosques and pavilions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

, KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
Is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 

19 


hosts Iiave passed Into India to disturb tho 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. H is still tlic great trading route 
between India and the Central Aslan States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravan=i of great shaggy camch laden 
wltli merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight, 

Kashmir, described by poets as •* an emerald 
set in pearls ” Is a land of rich forests and 
unland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow’- 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that Is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes In a houseboat 
when the lotus flower Is out and tho banks arc 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains In tho background. When days 
arc warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
tho valleys and yo\i can live in Arcady and see 
the hear in his native haunts and the mountain 
docs on the hill-tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi oia 
Bombay an Interesting return trip can bo made 
t'fo Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many Interesting tours can be made. 

Calcuttat one of the flrst.trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Cliamock ; it Is now tho 
second largest city In tho Empire. Its public 
buildings, tho Indian museum, the Fort, 
tho Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along tho river front, the Hindu shrines, par- 
ticularly tho 'Kali Temple*, are all worthy of 
attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi, 
trips should be made to Darjeeling and to Puri. 
Tho ambition of every visitor to Darjeeling 
Is to SCO Mount Everest, the world’s highest 
peak, and, in order to do so they must travel 
some 7 miles a^Yay, past Ghoom station to 
Tiger's HUl (8,614 ft.) as from Darjeeling the 
mountain is not visible. Tho best time to see 
sunrise on Mount Everest is in the early Spring 
or late Autumn. Then at tlie end you uill 
find a view unequalled in any other part of the 
world. Twelve peaks over 20,000 feet with 
tho awe-inspiring Kanchanjungha in the centre 
are spread out before you. 

Darjeeling is one of the nicest hill stations 
in India and is unequalled for its snow views. 
From anywhere in tho town you see tho awe- 
inspiring Kanchanjungha. The sheer grandeur 
of the Kanchanjungha snows give Darjeeling 
a high place in the list of hill stations. 

Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the moat beautifully 
worked things In India with a tiny figure of tho 
Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Krishna is carried in procession upon the 
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fainoiis Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
draeged alonz by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Pnri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road, stands the 
nnique chariot temple at Konarak, the temple 
of Surya (the Sun God). 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor vrill travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitfnl areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Dudh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mxitiny like LuckDOvr and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Bndh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most inter^ting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the ''Great 
Benunciation " and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama, afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
^mayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation : " Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva's Himalayan Paradise on Hount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Jlanasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation." 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and fioating down the river in a boat the sight : 
of Aurangzeb's iIo= que and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recall to one’s" imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva's divinity. 

About 6 miles away from Benares lies 
Samath, where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya, and in 
the adjoining Deer Parkis a Huseum of Archeo- 
logy of ^lvid interest. The Mahabodhi Society 
(The Central Organisation of the Buddhists) 
have their headquarters here and in their 
grounds is included a Buddhist temple with 
marvellous frescoes on its wails. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of’ heroic deeds and noble 
EUf^ifice; its appeal to the 'Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the l^st. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
maua, Eon of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Kama, the mythological hero of the 
Bamayana, the epic poem of the Hindus ; hut 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is new called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Ontlb (1732-1S5C). 

Visitors wend their way to the Besidcncy 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during, the Hutiny against terrific odds 
until relieved by Sir CJolin Campbell. The 


deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed, and of Havelock who made his 
historic hut unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged arc well- 
known. (Sir Henry Havelock is buried in Alam 
Ba gh. Garden of the World, which is about 
4 miles from the Bcsidency). 

Among the historic monuments of Lucknow 
are the Great Imambara, plachi Bbawan) 
the Small Imambara (Palace of Lights), and 
Shah ^"ajaf built by Hawab Haidar Ali as a 
Masoleum. An old institution of note is the 
La Hartinier College built by General Claude 
Hartin for the education of European and 
Anglo-Indian boys and girls, though latterly 
children of Indian gentlemen are lilso being 
admitted. Claude Slartin Ls buried in one of 
the va tilts in the building, Pifty boys from the 
college helped in the defence of the’ Besidency 
durifig the ifutiny.' Other places of interest 
are the Dilkusha (iardens, Silmndra Bagh (now 
Government Horticultural Gardens) and Victoria 
Park. Life-size portraits of the Xawabs of 
Oudh are hung in a building situated In the 
last named resort. Two huge masoleums rise 
on HazratganJ Bead — the mam business centre — 
which are the tombs of Wajid Ali Shah, the 
last :Vawab of Oudh, and his Begum. 

Like Delhi, Lucknow is replete with historical 
lore and a visit to this town will greatly interest 
the visitor. Lucknow also boasts of an up-to- 
date museum and in the Harcourt Butler 
Zoological gardens, the animals live as near as 
possible in their natural surroundings. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with* the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Iforthem and Centra] India are, however, 
not the only interesting parts of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the world. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving, 
while llysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show yon fine hnildings, falls higher 
than Kiagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
; and the third largest town in India, and the 
presidency includes that part of India, whidi 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used hy the local 
Inhabitants and in the scenery, ’which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
i India used to be when first the English settled 
I there. 

! Mysore commemorates in its name the de- 
I stmction of ifahishasnra, a minotaur or bufi'alo- 
headed monster, by Chamundi, the form under 
! which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
! tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Hysore 
State is a picturesque land of monntain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautifnJ scenery. The capital, which hears 
the same name as the State, is a city with many 
fine buildingo and a visitor to India’ who wishes 
to gee the working of an up-to-date Indian 
State situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
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do better than visit Mysore. Elcplmnts range 
throughout tho Bouthern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations arc undertaken 
when wild elephants arc captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears arc numerous and 
bison Is found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India, Many of the temples contain c:;amplos 
of the finest carving^ and Scringapatam, famous 
as tho capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore, is well worth a visit. For 
those who arc travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. # 

AIndura and Trichinopoly will ho found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the Athens of South India " 
and from time Immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of tho finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander udthout restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and in 
the Hall (Mandapam as it Is called in tho Verna- 
cular andSanslcrit) of a Thousand Pillars can be 
seen some of the finest carving in stone in all tlic 
world. The workmanship is so fine, the chisel- 
ling so delicate that one is lost in silent admira- 
tion as one looks at the representations of the 
Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful figures 
of men, women and animals, 

Triebinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away Is Srlxangam with Its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu, the Lord of Creation. 

Travancore, tho most hcautiful and fertile 
region in all southern India has many charms 
to olTer tho traveller within its domains. It 
has scenery ranging from a countryside of lakes, 
creeks and canals, to low hills, undulating land, 
rice fields and forests of cocoanut and' arcca 
palms, with a heavy undergrowth of pepper 
vines and tapioca. The dominant note hi 
Travancore is one of luxuriance in vegetation 
and picturesque waterways. It has a 
wonderful highland zone with mountains 
touching heights of from 6,000 feet to over 
8,000 feet, and hills covered with the densest 
of virgin jungle, the home of great herds of wild 
elephants and bison, tiger, bear, black panther 
and wild boar, and where lies the lovely Periyar 
Lake over which one may cruise in comfort 
and see wild life in its natural habitat. 

Trivandrum, the capital, is also accessible by 
well-kept roads from British India, and is con- 
nected by air with Bombay, Madras and 
Colombo, except during the monsoon. 


About BOven miles south of Trivandrum is 
Kovalain, a pleasant seaside resort with good 
facilities for hatlihig. Cape Comorin, the 
Land's End of India, is tlic Fouthemmost 
volnt of Travancore, where the sunrise and sunset 
arc niagnlficcnt siglits. It Is a sacred spot to 
Hindus aud a place of pilgrimage as the reputed 
al)ode of .Kanyakumarl, tlic virgin Goddess to 
wliom the tcniplc there is dedicated. 

North of Trivandrum is the ancient town of 
Quilon and to the north of this, «a pleasant trip 
by boat along delightful backwaters or by car 
along a good motor road, is ibc busy seaport 
of Alleppoy, 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
NYhatever bo your hobby, whatever be your in- 
terest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
t or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
1 scenery, you will find a greater variety in Burma 
I than in probably any other country. You 
I can see huge snmvy ranges and alps spangled 
j with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent Jungles 
almost Impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet again you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you bo adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier un visited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and tho fierce Black Llsu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Uangoon 
and Maymyo. Kangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
iShwc Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-Chlna. 

This short account of India is not intended to 
bo comprehensive and docs not even racxrtion 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and tho 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
Bcaboard the nights arc cold. India, speaking 
broadly, has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country bcjmnd the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful, or one of the many others situated 
among the lulls of India, 
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Foreign Consulates in Bombay. 


HOTELS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 


AGRA. — Cecil, Imperial, Empress, Eawries. ! 

Asiritsab. — T he Amritsar. 

Aurangabad, — State Hallway Hotel. 

BANOAUORi:, — The West End, Lavender’s, 
Central. 

Baroda. — State Guest House, near Hallway 
Station (Eor Europeans and Indians). 

Benares. — Clarke's, Cecil, Civil. 

BoiiBAY. — The Taj Mahal, Green’s, Maje.stic, 
Hitz, Grand, Pyrkes Apollo. 

Caloutta. — Grand, Great Eastern, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cape Cojiorin. — The Capo Hotel. 

CAVfKPORE. — Berkeley House, Bellevue Hotel. 

COONOOR. — Hill Grove, Hampton. 

Barjeeling. — Bellevue, Mount Everest, Alice 
Villa and Carlton, New Elgin. 

Delhi. — ^Imperial (New Delhi), Ataldcns, Cecil, 
Swiss Alarina, York, 'Woodlands, 

EuNAKULAsr. — Malabar Hotel. 

Gwalior. — H otel do Gwalior. 

HyuERABAD (Dn.), and Secunderabad. — 
Perry’s, Percy’s, Montgomery’s, Viccajee’s, 
John’s. 

Jaipur. — Jaipur State, ICaiser-i-Hind, New 
Hotel. 

Jodhpur. — The State Hotel. 

Kalihpong. — Himalayan. - 

Karachi. — Killarney, Bristol, Carlton, Central, 
North Western Stanyon's. 

Kurseong. — W oodhill. 

Lahore. — ^J^'alett’s, Nedou’s, Sunny View, 

Braganza^^ 

Lucknow. — Carlton, Hoyal, Barlington, 

Madras. — Connemara, Spencers, Bosotto. 

I^Lvhahleshwab. — Granville, De Hussc, Ercde- 
rick. 


Morotgao Harbour. — A ntigo Palacio 

Air. Lobo’s. 

Mount Abu. — The ** Hajpufana Hotel.’* 
MussooRiE. — Charlcvillc, Hakman’s, Grand 
Savoy. 

Muttra. — H oyal. 

Mysore. — ^Metropolc, Savoy, Carlton. 

Najnjtal. — Metropole, Hoyal. 

OOTACA 3 IUND. — Ooty Club, Savoy, Willlngdoi 
House, Cecil, I^irgrovc. 

Peshawar. — D ean’s. 

Poona. — N apier, Welle';! y, Hoyal. 

Puri. — ^B. N. Hallway, I’hc ” Lodge.” 

Hanchi. — B. N. H. Hotel, Claytons, Silver Oaks 
Shillong. — Pinewood, rcmdalc, StonyJands 
Hermitage. 

SI3ILA. — Cecil, Clarke’s, Corstorphans, Grand 
Metropole, Central. 

Srinagar (Kashmir). — Nedou’s, 

Trivandruji. — IM ascot. 

Udaipur. — Udaipur Hotel, Lake View Hotel. 
Waltair. — Sea View, Beach, Grand. 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhatura. — G rand. 

Bandarawela. — B andarawcla. 

Colombo. — ^Bristol, Dominion, Gallc Face, 
Globe, Grand Oriental, Metropole Isabel 
Court, Victoria, 

Galle. — ^New Oriental. 

Haputale. — B uona Vista. 

Hatton. — Addam’s Peak. 

Kandy, — Suisse, Queen’s. 

Mount Lavinia. — G rand. 

NuwARA Eliya. — Carlton, Grand, Grosvenor, 
Akaysland, St. Andrew’s. 

Trincosialee. — ^Maysland, Welcombc. 
Talawakele. — Coronation. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afrjhanuian. — 115, Walkeshwar Hoad, Malabar Hill, 

JSelfjium. — 11, Carmichael Hoad, CumbaIJa Hill. 

Brazil, * - Hoad, Ballard Estate. 

China. Sir Phirozshaw Alehta Hoad, Bombay. 

Cxiha.- . ‘ . Churchgate Street, 

CzechoslovaJcxa. — 124, Wodehoiise Hoad, Colaba. 

Denmark. — ^Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Hoad, Ballard Estate. 

Dgypt. — 42, Queen’s Hoad. 

Binlantl. — ^Finnish interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at Bombay. 
Brance. — ” Cleardine, ” 87-B, Nepean Sea Hoad. 

Germany. — German interests are looked after by the Consul General for Switzerland 
at Bombay. 

Greece. — 17, Kavelin Street, Fort. 

Unnyary. — Hungarian interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at 
Bombay. 

Jran,— 45-G, Navroji Gamadia Hoad off Warden Hoad. 

Iran. — “ Panorama, ” 203, Walkeshwar Hoad, Alalabar Hill. 

Jialy. — Italian interests are looked after by the Consul for Switzerland at Bombay. 

Japan. — Japanese interests are looked after by the Consul General for Sweden at Bombay# 
lAtxemburg . — Haroon House, Bazargate Street, l‘'ort, Bombay, 

Monaco. — 30, Pydhownie Hoad, 

N epierlunds. — 314, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

Nicaragua. — Alice Building, Hornby Pi.oad, Fort. 

Norway. — Imperial Chambers, Wilson Hoad, Ballard Estate.' 

Polamt. — Closed on 30-9-45. 

Portugal. — 17, Cuife Parade, Colaba. 

Jloumania. — Houmanian interests are looked after by the Consul for Sweden at Bombay. 
Spain. — Oceana ”, Slarine Drive, Churchgate Heclamation, Bombay. 

Sweden. — Indian Mercantile Chambers, Nicol Hoad. 

Switzerland. — Maneckjee Wadia Building, 125, Esplanade Hoad. 

Turkey. — Firdaus, 66, Marine Drive. 

United States of America* — Indian Construction House, Nicol Hoad, Ballard Estate. 


Foreign Consular Ojjlcers, 
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States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentina HcpnhUc.—S, I'alrllo Place (c/o Ilonrc JHllcr fc Co.). 

JBoIima.— 'Wellesley House, 7, 'Wellesley Place. 

Colxtmhia. — Vacant, 

Dominican ncpublxc.^102 and 101, Savabazar Street. 

Ecuador, — 0, Lyons Knnee (c/o Jte^^srs. Turner Morrison Co.). 

Erancr, — 2C>, Vark Mansions, Tark Street. 

Jlaiiti, — 2, Cornwallis St. 

Panama. — ^^^acant. 

There arc at present no Consuls for Costa Eica, Liberia, Salvador and :iIcxico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 


Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Corrected ’tip to J'ldy 1946. 


Kamc. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Afghanistan. 



Monsieur Snrdar Gliolain Mohammed IChan . . 

Ton '^ul- General 

Eelhi. 

Abdur Eahmnn Haoutl . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Monsieur Muhammad Yunus Ivlian 

Eo. 

Karachi. 

Argentine Republic. 



♦J. B. Jurnbull 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Belgium. 

Monsieur A, Jacquet (Chauccllor-m-chargc 



Consulate- General) 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Monsieur A, Hiippcrts , . 

1)0 

Calcutta. 

E. J. Fakes 

Consul 

Karachi. 

♦JC. 11. Chambers 

Eo 

Madras. 

Bolivia. 



♦B. Matthews 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 



♦Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay. 

♦Senhor Jaime N. Heredia (in charge of the 


Consulate) . . ■ 

Vice-Consul 

Eo. 

China. 



C. P. Chen 

Consul-General 

! Calcutta. 

Shen Tsee-teseng . . 

Consul 

Eo. 

Tsai Wei-Ping 

Do 

Eo. 

Chen Yi-Yuan 

Vice-Consul 

Eo. 

Ho Mel Shan 

Eo 

Eo. 

Mrs. Hsing Chieh Yuan Yeh 

Eo, 

Eo. 

Li-Chin 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Sieli Liu-Sen 

Vice-Consul 

Eo. 

Wang Hsin Chuen * 

Eo 

Eo. 

Chow Ching-Ming 

Chancellor . . 

Eo. 


Honorary, 
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Kamo. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Hunjlary. 



Swedish Consular Officers In India arc in 



charge of Hungarian interests, 

Iran, 



:Monsiour All Motaincdy 

Consul- G moral for Iran in 

Dclld and Simla. 

■Monsieur Mohammad AU Moadel 

India. 

Couml for Iran 

Do. 

Monsieur Hadi Jazaorl . . 

Vi CO -Consul for Iran • . . 

Do. 

Monsie\ir Kamran Powlatshalii 

Do 

Do. 

Monsieur Mahiuood Balmdori 

Consul for Iran 

Bombay, 

Monsieur Jlchdi Foroohar 

Do 

Kararhi. 

Monsieur Ahmad Ghadin\l 

Do 

Quetta. 

Monsieur Javad Ko^Ysa^ . , 

Vice-Consul 

Do, 

Iraq. 



Mens Hikmct-cl-vTaibcchi 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Italy. 



Italian Interests in India arc looked after by 
tho Consul for Spain at Bombay, 



Japan. 



Swedish Consular Officers in India are In charge 



of Japanese interests. 

Liberia. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Luxemburg. 



♦Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

, Bombay, 

*R, C. L. Van Damme (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Mexico. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

Monaco. 



Vacant 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Nepal. 

Prakhyat Trishakti Patta, Pravala Gorklia 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Dakshina Bahu. Colonel Daman Shamshero 



Jung Bahadur Rana, o.b.r. 



Netherlands. 

Monsieur A. M, L. Minkelman ! 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur J. Q. Bas -Backer 

Consul 

Do. 

Monsieur C. E. van Aken 

Do 

Do. 

Monsieur G. Velthorst 

Do 

Bomba5% 

Monsieur A. D. Charles . . . . . . * ] 

Do 

Madras. 

Monsieur G. J, J. Hardehock . . . . ] . 

Do 

Cochin (British). 

Monsieur J. Rasom . . . . . . ] ' 

Do 

Karachi. 

Nicaragua. 

♦C. H. A. R. Hard castle 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant . . . . . . . , ] 

Do. « « « . « . 

Calcutta. 


* Honorary, 
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Name; 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Norway. 



Mons, H. Loedrup . . 

Consul-General 

Bombay^ 

Monsieur Torleif AWsand 

Monsieur S. Gvlsetli, (in diarge of the Consulate- 

Consul 

Bo. 

General) 

Vo 

Calcutta. 

WUliam Jefferies , » 

Vice-Consul 

Cochin (British). 

Hmest John Pahes . . . . . . . . 

Bo 

Karachi. 

AYiUiam 'Williams , . , - . . . , . . 

Consul 

3Iadras. 

PanauiQ. 

The interests of Panama inUJalcutta, Bombay 



and Karachi are in charge o£ American 



Consular Officers. 

Portugal. 



Senhor Joao de Lucena 

Consul for Portugal 

Bombay, 

Senhor A. P, J. rernandes 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 

Kev. Alberto Lopes 

Consul 

Madras. 

B. M. V. Gasper 

In charge 

Calcutta. 

Hr. J. T. Alfonso, L.H. & s. , . , , 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Routnania. 

Boumaman interests within the jurisdiction 
of the former Honorary Consul for Houma- 
nia at Bombay are in charge of the Consul 
for Sweden at Bombay. 

Salvador. 

i 


♦'Vacant 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Spain-. 


i 

J. J, S. de Souza 

Cliancellor-iu-charge 

; Bombay. 

P. K. Hay Chowdhury 

Inchaxge Vicc-Consulato . . 

’ Calcutta. 

H. B. Fairclougli . . | 

Hon. Vice-Consul , . . . 1 

1 Karachi. 

Sweden. 1 



Carl Albert Magnus Hallenborg. 

Consul-Gcueral 

; Bombay, 

S. C. Sundgren 

(Consul . . 

Bo. 

Mons. Carl Swartz 

Vice-Consul 

1 Bo. 

•K. F. Tisell 

Consul . . 

CalcuttA. 

*'W. B. Robs 

Do. .. 

Karachi. 

♦B. 0. Hhis 

Bo. .. .. 

Madras, 

Switzerland. 



Monsieur A. Sondexegger 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

♦Ernest Plury 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

♦Monsieur J. Rasom 

Consular Agent 

Karachi. 

♦Monsieur P. Hofmann . . 

Thailand. 

Bo 

Madras. 

Swiss Consular Officers in India axe in charge 
of Thai interests. 

Turhey, 



♦Monsieur L. C.Mousell (on leave) .. 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

♦Mr. E. L. Gresham (Acting) 

Bo. 

Bo. 

lilons. Tolat Rauf Tokeinar (on leave) . . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Bay Haluk Hocaman (Acting) 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 


Honorary. 
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F orcign Representatives. 


Xixnie. Appointment. Station. 


United States of Amcricn, 

Samuel ,T. Plctclier .. •. .. Con^'Ul-Gencral .. .. (’.ilciilta. 

ICcuncth J. Yearns . , . . . . . . Consul . . . , . . Do. 

Dlbcrt G. r^latlicws , . . . . . . . Do. ^ . . . . . . Do. 

Thomas 'SV, Simons .. ., * .. SculorliCouumie Aual\>i .. Do. 

Tallmadgc Bergen .. .. .. .. Auiienltural Otllcer .. Do. 

Helen 11. Kiclioll .. .. .. Vice-Conbul .. Do. 

Helen Iv. Scxl on .. .. .. .. .. Do. .. Do. 

Augustus llobcrt Tow er.> .. .. .. Do. .. .. .. J)o. 

II. G. Brodebcad Wcstheiiuer . . . . . . Do, . . . . . . Do. 

dohu Joseph MacDonald .. .. Consul-General .. .. Bombay, 

George D. LaMont . . . . . . . . Consul Do. 

J^. Jelferson Jones, HI . . . . . . . . Vice-Consul . . . . Do. 

Charles 1). Withers . . . . . . . . Do. . . . . . . Do. 

George W. Small . . Do Do. 

^Vlbcrt A. Ihibida . . . . , . . . . . Do. . . . . . . Do- 

Henry W. Shiclmau . . . . . . . . Agricultural jA*onomist . . Do. 

George K. ^lurray. . . . . , . . . . Vice-Consul . . . . Do. 

Joseph S. Sparks . . . . . . . . . . Do, . , . . . . Karachi. 

Frederick D. Lc^ithenuau Do. . , . . . . Do. 

Charles W. Booth . . . . . . . . Do. , . . , . . Do. 

Boy E. Boner .. .. .. .. Consul .. .. Madras. 

Miss Louise Selin truer .. .. .. . Vicc-CoiiMil .. . , Do. 

Foreign Representatives in India. 


Kamc, 


United Slates of America, 
The Honourable George B. Mcrrell 


T. Eliot Weil 
B. D. Gatewood . . 
James A. Boss, Jr. 

Dr. William A. Jolmsloiic 

W. E. Dickson 
Ernest H. Fisk 

John A. Leavitt . . 
Bernard Baulson . . 
Edndu D, Davis . . 
James B. Billmau 


China. 

Vacant 

S. H. Sih 

C. H. Shen 

C. C. Chuang 

Mcc Wen-Bai 

3\ Chang 

T. S. Tung 

Franco 

Ben6 Grimm-Provenco . . 
Georges Leroy 

Professor Olivier La combe 


Appointment. Station. 


Commissioner of the United Xcw Delhi. 
States of America to 
India. 

Secretary of ilission . . Do. 

Do. . . . . Do. 

Economic Adviser . . Do. 

Principal Public Afraii> Do. 

O nicer. 

Agricultural Adviser . . Do. 

Assistant Public Affairs Do. 

O nicer. 

Economic Analyst. . .. Do, 

Special Disbursing Agent. . Do. 

Administrative Olllccr . . Do. 

American Vice-Consul . . Do. 


Commissioner of China to Kew Delhi, 
India. 

Secretary’’ in charge, office 
of the Commissioner of 
China to India, Do. 

Do. Do. . . Do. 

Do. Do. . . Do. 

Do. Do. . . Do. 

Do. Do. . . Do. 

Do. Do. . . Do. 

Trade Commissioner . . Calcutta. 
Deputy Trade Commis- Do. 
sioner. 

Head of the Cultural Do. 
Mission. 
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The station lias a mean annual rainfall of 
about C5 inches, a major iiortlon falUnp In the 
months of October, Kovcinbcr and Pcconibcr. 
Pleasant showers are experienced durinp April, 
May and June, the season months, and help to 
beep the station dust-free for parties and picnics. 
Neither hot nor cold, Kodaikannl ever accords a 
warm welcome to every visitor sceUini: a holiday, 
a haven of ease and comfort to recoup and 
Tojuvenate, free from the licafc of the plains. 
ICodalkanal is the delijiht of the gardener. 
Flowers bloom all the year round. 

Water-Supply, — The town enjoys the benefit 
of an excellent water-supply from the Pambar 
stream which was dammed and converted into a 
reservoir in 1914. 

Amenities, — Ivodalkanal a fiords a variety of 
exhilarating amusements to Uie tired visitor. 
The lake is the chief attraction and is skirted by a 
three-mile road which provides excellent wallcs. 
Overlooking the lake arc the several residences. 
The excellent golf course Is popular during the 
season. The many waterfalls make for ideal 
picnic resorts. The ** Fairy-falls just below 
the Obscrvator 3 % “ Silver Cascades *’ on the Law 
Ghat Poad, *' Bear Shola Falls” extremely 
prettj' and a good place for picnics and ” Glen 
Falls ” on tlic vHiy to Vilpatll, arc some of the 
popular sights. 

Conker's Walk (so named after a Lieutenant 
who was on duty in the district from 1870 to 
1872) is a scml-clrcular footpath, by the side of 
the English Clmrch, which runs along the 
southern brink overlooking the plains. The 
view from here is considered by many as unri- 
valled, On Conker's Walk the visitor is alone 
Pith nature in its varied profusion. Away in 
the hazy distance lies the ancient city of Madura 
and on the right the rugged face of the ell 11 known 
as tlic Dolphins Nose, 

“The Pillar Bodes” arc three masses of 
granite, some 400 Jlcct high, which stand on the 
edge of the same side of the plateau ns Conker's 
Walk but about three miles farther on. They 
are reached by a flue road which runs through 
beautiful scenery, w'cU wooded with pines and 
eucalyptus and form a favourite rendezvous 
for picnic parties. Between and below them arc 
several eaves and chasms into which the more 
adventurous can descend. 

Solar Observatory. — Crowning the heights 
of the Palni Hills, and 850 feet higher than the 
lake is the Government Solar Observatory 
surrounded b^^ beautiful fir plantations. It is a 
long pull and a strong pull from the lake bund 
though only two miles in distance. 

Sport. — The adventurous can find big game 
witliin a few miles of Kodaikanal. Biding 
is not popular on the hills for lack of facilities. 
Hiking finds many votaries. The station is well 
equipped with the ordinary amenities of life. 

Kodaikanal Club is open to visitors. There 
arc also the Boat Club, an Indian Club and a 
Ladies' Club. Hotels and travellers* bungalows 
are available. The Municipal authorities pub- 
lish annually a list of bungalows available 
for renting and are willibg to help visitors 
during their stay at the station. 

The latest addition to the roads on the lulls 
is the Goschen Bead popularly known as the 
** Forty-Miles-Bound ” leaving the municipal 


llmita at Pillar Books to the Bcrljnm lake and 
thence to Mannavanur and hack to Kodaikanal. 
Tlio tccnory thronghout is of pleasing downs in 
contrast to the wooded areas in the viclnltj’ of 
Kodaikanal. 

KOTAGIRI. 

It is about 14 mllrs from Coonoor and 18 
miles from Oolaeamund. Motor buses run 
from Coonoor railway station dally in connccUon 
with the ^fail trains and tlic road journey dors 
not orcujjy more than an hour. The bus fare 
is about ten to twelve annas per pas'^engcr for a 
single journey. Cars are also available at about 
Bs. 7 per trip or Bs. 10 to and fro. 

Kolagiri stands, similar to Coonoor, on the 
lower ridge of the main plateau, but 500 feet 
higher than Coonoor and 800 feet below Ootaca- 
m\ind Ooty ; it thus enjoys a climate halMvay 
between that of Coonoor and Ootaramund — tlic 
mean daj' temperature being 02 degrees. It Is 
al'^o visited by the north-east monsoon and its 
rainfall Is identical with that of Coonoor. 

There are not naturally the same facilities 
as at Coonoor or Ootacamuiul, but the natural 
surroundings arc even more beautiful, and to 
those who seek rest and seclusion In a mild 
form it is an Ideal resort. 

Hotel. — Blue Moxintaln. 

KULU VALLEY. 

Kulu, — A sub-division of the Knngra District 
of the Punjab — is situated north of Simla and 
east of Kangra. “ Valley of tlic Gods ” is an apt 
dc'^ Ignat ion as, in addition to several important 
deities like Bagunathji at Suita upur and ,Tamlu 
of SInlana, every village has its oum particular 
godllng to which the inhabitants pay homage. 

Amritsar is the main line junction for Kulu. 
A broad-gauge branch lino runs from Amritsar 
to Pathankot and a narrow’-gauge from Pathan- 
kote to Nagrota, the present rail head. Bus 
services to Kulu arc avu liable from Pathankote 
and Fngrota. This main motor route has seen 
considerable improvement during recent years 
and two-way trafiic now extends to Joglndcr- 
nagar, hcadworks of the Mandi Hj^dro-Elcetric 
scheme. Beyond this jiolnt one-way traffic only 
is permitted with crossing stations at XJrla, 
Drang, Mandi and Ant — all in Mandi State. 
Kulu can also he reached hj' trekking from Simla , 
n’rt the Jalori and Bnslco Passes, and from Mandi 
by way of the Bhahu and Dulchi Passes ; also 
by several other lesser-known routes all of w’hicli 
arc rather dilficult. 

From the foot of the hills, a fe^v miles beyond 
Pathaukoto, the motor road provides a variety 
of scenery and feature > of historical interest 
unequalled by any other hill road in the Punjab. 
The Tich cultivation of the Kangra vallej^ ; 
the extensive tea gardens surrounding Palampur 
and Bnijnath ; the majestic snow-capped moun- 
tains of the Dhaula Dhnr range standing out in 
bold relief against the sky line; the ancient 
temples of Baijnath ; the long climb from 
Jogindernagar to Ghatnsni and the 'winding 
descent into Mandi City. This citj", capital 
of the State, affords a pleasant halting place for 
travellers, and provides comfortable accommoda- 
tion at its commodious dak-bungalow, located 
on a small hill overlooking the quaint old town. 
After leaving Mandi the road enters the narrow 
confines of the Mandi-Larji gorge where, in places, 
it has been blasted through solid rock and occa- 
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slonnlly juiq out over Iniilt-up jmllerlcs vhicli 
overhung tlio turbulent river far bolow. JJoyontl 
Awt ti\e valley opeus out aiul li\e Ilual Blrct<’i\ 
Uironjili tlU 3 Jovciy Kulu valley, Taniiily alout; the 
leCI banlcof the llciiH, olfcrB an entirely dUfrTcnt 
type of Bccnic ehccts. TIhj motor road (*nds at 
Manali, hut a trade route, Biiitnhle for paMc 
tratlic, continues over the Jtohtnne and Jtira- 
lacha raises (111,500 and 10,500 feet ro'*pe( lively) 
to Tiahoul, Ladnlch, hSpIli, Yarlcand and fdher 
remote countrlca Ju Central Asia, 

The main centres in Kulu Valley an5 : 

Kulu (Sultanpur).“-t,000 feet. The ])rinripal 
townin thcSnb-di\Ision and the main Bhoi)i)inf» 
eentro for Btorcs and provisions. Tehsil, huhv 
Treasury, Polieo Station, ITospital, Dalc- 
hungalow, Serai and departmental Kest-ho\ises 
are all located on the lar^;o dcodar-friiif^ed 
maidan at the entrance to the town. 

Raison.— 4,000 feet, eight miles from 
Sultanpur. Accommodation for visitors at 
** IVlaytlowcr " and “The Slmclcs*'. Koiigh 
golf, tennis find swimming availahle. 

Katrain. — 4,800 feet, tuelve miles from 

iit'^npur, in the widest part of the Kulu Valiev. 
..ccommodation for visitors at “JUverview", 
adjacent to the main road. Trout hatcheries 
and stock j)ondB within hnlf-a-milc. 

Nngaat. — 5,800 feet, on the opposit e iddo of 
the valley to Katrain and summer licadquartcrs 
of the Sub-divisional and Vorcst Ullicers, 
Pcpartmental llcst-housc and Serai, but no 
hotels. 

Manali.— 0,000 feet, head of tho valley and 
terminus of tho motor road, twenty-three 
miles from Sultanpur is situ a ted amid typical 
Alpine scenery and within easy distance ol tlie 
Kohtang I’ass. Accommodation foi visitors 
at Sunshine Orchards. IDcpartmcntal Kest- 
houKcs and Mission Hospital. 

A number of furnished cottages at Kaison, 
Katrain, Kaxgar and Manali aio also available 
for visitors to the Valley, 

.Climate of Kulu.— Climatically tho best 
seasons in Kulu are from March to May then 
again from tho beginning of September to the 
end of Kovembor. June, July and early August 
are usually warm, hut never uncomfortably so, 
especially at the upper end of tho Valley. AVlth 
the exception of Manali, tho road to 'Which may 
occasionally bo closed by heavy snow in winter, 
the Valley is open the whole year. 

Road Transport.— The Kulu Valley Trans- 
port, Ltd., and the Mandi Transport Co. Ltd., 
run direct bus services from Pathankot and 
Kagrota to Kulu. As these company’s buses 
run on alternate days it is advisable, wlion 
making reservations, to write to both, whose 
addresses are Mandi City, Mandi State, Punjab. 

MATHERAN. 

(2,500 ft ) — ^Thc nearest hill station to Bombay, 
ideal for walkers and anybody 'wanting lest and 
quiet, llcachcd by taking train from Victoria 
3’crmlnus, Bombay, to Neral (about hours) 
whence Matheran may be reached by hill railway 
liours) or by pony, rickshaw, or on foot by a 
good walker. 

Though Matheran is no more than 2,050 feet 
high there arc few stations in India, even tliough 
their licight is far greater, which yield such 


magriincont views. The mson for this is tint 
Die j)laln from uhlOi iillls rhe is it^df s^%'/rn! 
Inimircd bet ai)ove seidcvfl, Matheran loots 
on to tlie K.i, and the coastal plain rbfs irnp^'r- 
coptihly iintlllt rf.iclus (he r b cp a^rent of the 
Chats. 

in Ills walk rounO therighicen iniha c irnirn- 
ff rein 0 of T^Iathcran Jlill, tie \isUor ran reuji 
no feurr than twenty i>f4iits. Kafli lias its own 
ihir.ul^r and at altno t evrry one of Hum the 
\isItoi will llnd (‘ornfnrtahle Hats, diady 
and tine alfws. At Je ist six Pohit-< fall for 
special notin' — Garhnt, J'anoraina, I'orcuplne^ 
hoiii^a, Chowk and Alexander Points. 

Hotels. — Rugby, Ce< il, Lord. 

MAHABLESHWAR. 

(1,500 ft.) — Until recently, wJicn expenditure 
Iiad to he cut down, tho Minuner real of the 
Govermnent of Bombay. ’J ho e wlio do not 
motor the wliolc way from Bornhav, a dl^amt 
of about 180 miles, u«ual!y take tralti to l^oona 
and then Jdre a car from J’oona to Maliahlcdi- 
war, ^Iahnhlc«hwar is noted for Its delightful 
vegetation: orchids and lilies bloom In April 
and !May. 

Hotels : — I'rcdcrieJc, Race View and J'ountaln. 
MOUNT ABU. 

(4,500 ft.) — An ideal place for combining the 
pleasures of a mountaineering holid.iy with the 
interests of an aieha'ologlcal ext nrsion. Reached 
by B. B. it C. I. trains to Ahniedahnd, thema* by 
metro-gauge to Aim Roid, wlicnee the journey 
is completed by (ar. The Rajpufatia Jiotel U 
recommended. There arc local libraries and 
picture houses and also a Dak Bungalow, 
containing fuinished rooms, permission use 
w'hich must ho obtained from the Assistant 
Lngincer, P.W.D., Mount Ahu. Tlierc arc 
excellent gold links and the Station is clectrined 
and has w’atcrworks wdtli public utility taps. 

MURREE. 

(7,000 ft.)— The summer licadquartcrs of tho 
Northern Command. I^ragTiiUccnt xiews and 
xvalks. Visitors take train to Raw aljiindl w lienee 
they rompicte the remaining 37 miles by car. 
The piineipal hotels are the Cecil, the View forth 
and the Biightlauds. 

MUSSOORIE. 

(7,500 ft.) — i\rueh frequented on account of 
its exceptionally fine climate. Reached from 
Bombay by G. 1. Ik or B. B. & C. I. trains to 
Debra Dun, a journey of 35 lioins, xvhere it Is 
necessary to ehauge over to motor x\hich reaches 
Miissoorie about tw'o liours later. 

Mussoorio has an excellent xvater-supply, 
electric lighting system, hospitals. Nursing 
Homes, churches, hanks and some of the best 
schools in India, both for hoys and for girls. 

MTiat it particularly boasts of, however, are 
tho number of interesting and beautiful w'alks 
and jilaccs for excursions. 

Tho leading hotels arc the Charlcville, Hack- 
man’s and the Savoy. 

NAINI TAL. 

(0,500 ft.) — Is tlio siimmci residence of the 
Governor of tho United Provinces. Prom 
Bombay there are two xvavs of getting there. 
The flrst is to take either G. 1. P. or B. B. tC 0. 1, 
train to Muttra, thence by metre-gauge to 
Kathgodain, and thence by motor (2 hours) 
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The second routp which .tnices nbout 5 hours 
longer is to tnko G. I. V, train to Lucknow and 
tiicn change over to the metre-gauge railway. 
The Manor House, Mctropole and Boyal arc 
the best hotels. 


OOTACAMUND. 

Famihnriy known ns Ooty, is situated on the 
famous Kilgiri llllls at nn altltudo of 7,500 
feet. Tlic jucan nvernge of temperature for 
the year from sunrise to sunset is 57.33 degrees. 

In no month is the day temperature less than 
54.33 degrees, or more than 01.00 degrees. 
The nights are, liowcvcr, cold and, during the 
winter months, the thermometer touches freez- 
ing point. i 

I 

One of the main features that distinguish 
Ootacamund from other hill stallous is the 
length of motorablc roads It has. The town 
itself has the appearance of a vast park with its 
broad W’cll-kcpt roads whicli traversed country 
of bcantiful gardens and extensive stretches of 
turf studded with ornamental trees. The 
Botanical gardens In the centre, the Bacc Course, 
the palaces of the several noblemen, the Assembly 
rooms and the Government House help to make 
the town attractive and cheerful. The hydro- 
electric head works at Bykara Is within 18 miles 
of Ootacamund and is worth a visit. 


It is very cquahlo there being a variation of 
about 10 degrees between night and day tem- 
peratures. The mean rolnfall approximates 
(U inches. Moan maximum temperature CO 
degrees, mean minimum 50 degrees. Kalkn, 
wlilch is 2,100 feet above sen -lev cl, is the ter- 
minus for the Broad-gauge railway syetem and 
from Thence onwards the metre-gauge takes 
its place, meandering to Simla through over 100 
tunnels. For those wlio prefer a more luxurious 
mode of travel, rail motors arc run by the rail- 
way and cn route the scenery Is superb with 
luxuriant foliage, chiefly of conifers, oak and 
rhododendron. At Kaika motor cars arc avail- 
able for tliosc wlio would prefer to travel by 
road .and the journey Is completed within 3J 
hours. For cheaper travel there is now’ a bus 
service to and from Simla. 

There arc several excellent hotels in Simla, 
The Cecil, Corstorphans, Clarkes, Grand and for 
orthodox Indiana, Hindu and Muslim and Taj 
Hotels. In Mnshobra, 7 miles out of Simla, 
there arc The Gables and lYild Flower, 
Boarding houses are in the minority, the best 
known arc Talbot House and Baynston, The 
y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A, hostlcs arc open for 
the greater portion of the year. Tire united 
Service Club is also residential for Military 
Ollkcrs and Civil Servants. 


Ootacamund is the administrallvo centre of 
the Bislrlct and the scat of the Government of 
Madras for three months of tiic year from April 
to July. Beached either by taking train to 
Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) and then 
changing to motor-car for flve hours, or by 
taking train to ^Icttupalayam Ffa I^Iadras 
and thence by bill railway of. Ootacamund. 

Ootacamund is a Sportsman’s paradise w‘hcre 
plenty of shooting is available. Trout fishing 
is a special attraction. It possesses one of the 
best holiday golf courses in East India and 
tournaments are held in ilaj’ and September, 

The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil. 


PACHWARHI. 

(3,500 ft.) — Situated on a plateau in the 
Mahadeo Hills of Satpura range of wliich 
the highest peak is Hhupgarli range, is the 
summer quarters of the Government of the 
Central Provinces, A delightful hot-weather 
health resort. Beached by G.I.P. railway to 
Pipariya Via Jubbulpore or Itarsi. and a tw’o 
hours* motor journey. It has IS linlcs Golf 
course and numerous picnic points. The bazar 
of Pachmarhl is in the Cantonment area. 


SIMLA. 


The climate of Simla may he divided into four 
seasons of about three months each. The first 
quarter beginning with January, rough, snow’y, 
stormy and raw. The second dry and sunny 
with gradually increasing dust and heat. The 
third rainy, damp and relaxing. The fourth 
i bright, clear and bracing. In May and June 
i the average maximum temperature is about 73 
i degrees. In January and Febmarj’ the average 
minimum temperature is about 36 degrees. 


There is a very good road into the interior 
and hikers to Narkimda, Kotgarh and Bampur 
Bushahr are lodged in rest-houses that line the 
road. From Simla there are 2 routes to Mus- 
sooric a distance of 145 miles and little difficulty 
Is experienced for accommodation en route ; 
permission to occupy Dak bungalow’s and 
Forest Best Houses must be obtained from the 
officials concerned, A regular motor bus service 
now runs to Narkundn and Kotgarh and holiday 
makers leave at 9 a.ra. and are back in Simla by 
evening or they can stay over-night in the Dak 
Bungalows that line the route. 


There are also direct routes to Tibbet, Srinagar, 
(Kashmir) and Dalhousio, and motor vehicles are 
permitted to ply by the Municipality on a pass 
as far as Narldmda. The scenery en route is 
lovely. 


The summer headquarters of the Government 
of the Punjab is situated on several small spurs 
of the lower Himalayas at a mean elevation of 
7,100 feet above sea-level. 

From the beginning of October to about the 
middle of December, Simla enjoys the best 
climate in the world and tliroughout the year 


Simla is well provided with a number of 
excellent Schools, Bishop Gorton and Saint 
Edward's for the boys and Auckland House, 

I Tara Hall, Jesus and Mary Convent (now about 
to be rebuilt after the recent conflagration 
which almost destroyed it) and Mayc?^ School for 
the girls. 
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CLBIBING IN THE HI5IALAYAS. 

Orlng to their icunensity ar:d the time and I The present century opened rrith a numher o! 
cos 
thi 
End 

highest moiinta!n mnce. There are o ... ^ , 

cnininit- of ft.' end of these onlv t^oJdiMons to the Centinl Himalayas 'where, ^th 

kamet (i:5,447 ft.) and X',nda Devi {2o,d60 it,) I Colonel H. T. Horsliead he reached in 19-0 an 
have been s^altd, vtilst there ore innnmer-'. altitude of £3,500 ft. on Kamet. 
able lesser snininits of snch formidable ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

iScnltv, owin^ to the comparatiTelv recent? In 1907 Brigadier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
eoiorical formatien of the range, that * IongstaffandA. L.hIuminexplq^re^the Garh^. 


.’TPr f^fey ’ jau, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made 


;ndr^ by medem mountain eerinu standards^ Khmet, 

the' majrrit 


perh is ITcant Everest. 


j Inaccessible. The hirhesti this Xongstaff. with the Swiss guides Ale^ds 
rcit.vhich by latest measure-' and Henri Brocherel. ascended Tiisul. £3,406 ft. 



r-t. T_ -ir i,.' ' ^ • ..T ^[made to climb Ksmet by G. E. 3Ieade and Ms 

Pioneer Climbers.— li-Oaiomeennc in tlie 5.^ cniies .-md 3 heicM of 2S,500 ft. -waf 
HtuTaiayas began some eighty years ago wnen _ » 


trained. 


Captain 3Iorris Slingby also attempt- 
t this time. 


serveyors crossed HA passes snd scaled ^ tr-.m et 

in the course oi their work. Among these; 
rrrneers must be menrloned the Schlarintweir i Attempts on Kartchenjnnga. — ^The hist 

brothers, who in 1S55 reached a height ol Attempt on Hanchenjunga was made in 1905 
££,3£9 ft. on the Eastern Ibl G.aniin. one of^tut ended in disaster, Ideut. Pache and 
the subsidiary peaks of Hamet, whilst I. S. | three porters being Mll^ bv an avalanche. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set _up^ ''^Ixhe second attempt in lQ£9*was made by a 
plane tab’e at ££,040 ft. in the same district. j$olitarv American, E. E, Earmer, who lost his 
Another notable early eacplorer was the famous j life. In the same year a determined attempt 
botani^Slr lcseph Hooker who, in 1S49, explor- ^ vras made by a party of Bavarian ifountalneers 


ed the Sikkim valleys of Kr.nchenjung^ ard 
maaeattempts to climb Hongcheniau, ££,70D ft. 
and Pauhunri. £S,1S0 ft.' Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Bahn Sarat" Chandra Has who traversed the 
Jonsong la, £0,£C3 ft. 

Later in the nineteenth century came 
lord Conway who, in 1S9£. made explora- 
tions in the Harakoram Himalayas, parti- 
cularly in the region of the Boltoro Glacier, 
the greatest cf Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of £3.000 ft. s!r Erancis Tounghusbond 
also made explorations in the Karakomms and 
accomplished the first crossing of the K.arakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abninri also made 
of expeditions into tliis range and 


led by Paul Bauer. A height of over £4,000 Ih 
was reached ou the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by au 
International expedition 'led by Professor 
G. Hyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the ^Tepaliide’ but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which MBed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peafe including the Kamthang Peak, £S,£0Q ft. 
smd the donsong Peak £4,344 fh 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and Ms party, but failed at a slightly ’greater 
elevation than was attained in 19£9. One of the 
p.arty H. SchrJIer and a porter were killed by a 


^ ^ fall durinu the expedition, 

reached a heiuht oi £o,0 93 it. on the i>nde Peak, 

dlountalnc-erinu developed ranidlv in the the summer of 1931 a party of young 

**nmcries’% and a bold attempt wiis made hv! British dimbers led by Hr. E. S, Smythe 
A. E, Mummerv, Pro'es'o- X. x-ollie and Bri^’- 1 succeeded in reaching the summit of Moxml 

Jr />. , * -rr ^ ^ 1 J-V. n >rvrv», T* c* JT onn 


. dier-Gen eral the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Xanua Parc at. In a final attempt on the 
mountain ^Tuminerv and his two Gurkhas were 
bst. In 1599 H. W. Ereshfiell made the first 
circuit of liuincheniunua and explored the 
ICepoI side of the mountain. 


Kamel (25.447ft.), the first p«ak over £5,000 ft. 
to be chmbed. 


Jfo out Everest. — Thera have been six Expedi- 
tions to 3Ionnt Everest of which those in 19£1 
and 1935 were reconnaissances and those in 19££, 
^ 1924, 1933. 1936 and 193S attempts to reach the 

A hew Phase,— kTeanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- j summit. 

General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 

Bhcrias were trained for^ mounialneerinc and,, The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
wlth the advent cf first-class porterage, Hima- ‘ sance of the approaches to Ht. Everest carried 
layan mountains erinn entered on a new phase, out its work in the most complete manner under 
Hr. and dlrs. Bullock IVorkmon made a number, the leadership of It.-Col. C, K. Howaid-Bury. 
c^f expe'iit’ons into the Harakoroms andW, IV. | The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
Gmham^ made a number oi remarkable ascents, » faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
with 5’*'iss cuiies, including an ascent of KabruJ were establishedT'with the local authorities. 
£4,C93 ft., which has been the subject of much J On the information and experience of the re- 
centroversy. Eabm was later attempted bv connaissance expedition the second expedition 
two Norwegians, diessrs. Bubenstein and to Everest was organised and set off the foUowing 
ilonrad Aas, who get Trithin a few feet of that . ytarunder the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
tcp. » C. G. Bruce. Capt, G. I. Pinch and Gapt. J, G. 
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Bnicc succeeded Mith the help of oxygon in 
xcaddng the height of 27,300 ft. During thlfi 
expedition seven men were killed wlien nn 
a\’aLinchc swept them over an lee cliff sonic CO 
feet lilgh. 

The 1924 cxpcdJilon was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gcn. Bruce. But owing to liis ill 
health Lt.*Coloncl E. F. Norton took on 
tho command. Lt.-Col. E. F. Korton and 
Dr. T. H, Somervell reached a height of 28,100 
feet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Afallory and A. C. Ir\inc. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of X. D. Odd 
and dr. dc V. Harard. On June Cth they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for tho third 
time Odell climbed up to tho 20,800 feet camp 
but could find no sl^ of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Xorton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1033 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. 11. IVcir, Political Officer 
In Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Iloyal Gcoirra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club, anti Mr. Hugh 
Ruttlcdgc, formerly of the I.C.S., accepted Its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in It as members were IMr. F.S. Smytlio, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Blmlo, E. E. Shipton 
and Dr, C. B. Greene who climbed 
with Sir. Smythc in 1931. Tho Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The 1933 cvpcdlUon established its base in tho 
Bongbnk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st. Camp I was established. Thencefonvard 
tho expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to tho North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on tho North Col. slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th, Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 


blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
Tlio following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
madoarcconnafsFnnccof the route to tho summit 
and falling to discover a route along the crest 
of the nortiz-cast ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI w’licrc they met Shipton and Smythc 
w'ho had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to C.amp V. The followiing 
morning Shipton and Smythc were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a liigh wind but on 
June Istthcym.ndcthcir attempt on the summit. 

An liour and a half after leaving tho Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythc carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point ns Wyn Harris 
and Wager before ho W'as forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on tho 
j steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
i the same day in very bad weather and Smythc 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the p.arty had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to bo 
abandoned and tho expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
ho marched to Everest and with a few porters 
went on in reaching 21,000 feet. Ho then 
succeeded alone and nothing more was 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
I near tho site of Camp III, 21,000 feet, by Mr. 

I E. E. Shlpton’s party in 1935. 

Early in 1935 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
I from June 1935 to June 193G inclusive. 

As there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under the leadership of Mr. E. E. Shipton. 
This had as its objects: Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions ; ex- 
amination of alternative routes from the west, 
the trjdng oufc^'of new men for the summit 
attempt ; physiological observations ; a sterco- 
photogrammetric survey ; examination of lee 
I formations on the North Col. 

This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- 
mediately before the monsoon. 

Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape 
from an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During the course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet high were ascended. 

The 1936 e^edition was led by Mr. Hugh 
Buttledge and included three of the 1933 climbers 
Messrs. Shipton, Smyth e and W^m Harris, and 
one of tho 1933 Signals Officers Lieut. Smith 
Windham. It encountered exceptionaUy bad 
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weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
unclimhable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, Camp IV on the North CoL was 
established to schedule and the party were in 
position to attack the summit when the weather 
broke and two feet of snow forced them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col. 
To cap their discomfiture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally early date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re -open the route 
to the North Col. but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
to be abandoned whenShipton and Wyn Harris 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance 
parties ascended the main Bongbuk glacier and 
examined the west side of the North Col, which, 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was I 
found to be not only practicable but less 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the east 
side. 

The 1938 expedition consisted of seven 
climbers, H. W. Tilman, E. E. Shlpton, F. S. 
Smythe, N. E. Odell, Dr. 0. B. M. Warren, 
P. Lloyd and Capt. P. N. Oliver and was led 
by Mr, Tilman. It was considerably smaller 
than previous expeditions owing to economic 
reasons and because experience has shown that 
the small light expedition has as good and perhaps 
better chance of achieving its object than a 
large cumbersome expedition rendered com- 
paratively immobile by its transport and tied 
down to a fixed plan. Though the expedition 
failed to reach the summit of Mount Everest 
it fully justified these beliefs and cost only 
£2,500 as against the £10,000 or more of 
previous Everest expeditions. 

The expedition reached Bongbuk on April 
6tb and established Camp 3 on April 26th. 
Wind and cold made further advance impossible 
and the party descended to the Kbarta valley 
for a rest and to recuperate from influenza, 
chills and sore throats. They returned in the 
middle of May during the commencement of the 
monsoon which broke on the unprecedented date 
of May 5th, one month to six weeks earlier than 
usual. The route up the North Col. was forced 
in dangerous snow conditions and the party 
had a narrow escape from an avalanche. Camp 
4 was established on May 24th "but snowstorms 
drove the party down. It was then decided to 
regain the North Col. from the west via the Main 
Bongbuk Glacier and Camp 4 was re-estabHsbed 
after a difficult ice climb on June 5th. On June 
8th Camp 6 was established by Shipton and 
Sm 3 rthe with seven porters and the following 
day an attempt was made to reach the summit. 
Conditions, however, proved impossible owing 
to deep monsoon snow, and the party was forced 
fc o retreat after reaching a height of 27,300 ft.* 
A further attempt by Tilman and Lloyd on 
June 11th met with no more success and the 
expedition had to be abandoned. 

Aerial Expedition* — ^An interesting side to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the pnrpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 


and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P, T. Etherton, Us London manager. 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the -well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed ox^'gen for eupply 
through gas masks to tho aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition "was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both macljlncs successfully 
Oew over tho peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Pumc4a, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal tcrritoiy 
to Mt, Everest, was taken and along this 
!good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, In April 
permitted. 

An interesting mountalnfljght of which 
details -N\’cre published in 1933 was one from 
Bisalpur to Gilglt and back, undertaken by 
tho B. A. F, at Bisalpur In the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily In use by tho 
Force. The distance from Bisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gllgit is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs. 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. 
6 mins, on the return journej^ From GJlgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Bakjot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Bakaposlii, as -well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken. Such" flights 
are now frequently made by the B. A.F. 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct- 
ed by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
B. N. Frier, of the Gllgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr. Band 
Herron and Miss E. Knowiton, of Boston. TJ.S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934, — ^In 1934 Herr Merk 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-kno-wn 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Ihdian Army as trans- 
port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Omng to various delays. Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
Vni established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became 
route during which no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — ^men who 
had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the Burvi-ving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten, one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 
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A farther attempt on K2 ^ras made hy an 
American party in 1939 but ended in disaster, 
>Ix. Dudley Wolfe, and three Sherpa porters 
losing their lives in Btormy weather high np the 
mountain. 

Another expedition to the KaxahoTams was 
that undertaken by Capt. J. D, Harrison, Lieut, 
J. 0. Roberts, Hr. K. A. Hodgkin, Dr. T. 
Graham Brown and Lieut. J. Waller together 
with Dr. G. A. J. Teasdale and Dr. Elizabeth 
Teasdale. The principal objective was Masher- 
brum, 2 5,6 GO ft. After establishing Camp 
7 at 24,600 ft. Harxison and Hodgkin reached 
a height of about 25,000 ft. before being forced 
to retreat by bad weather. In descending to 
Camp 6 they were overtaken by a blizzard and 
forced to spend a night in the open as the result 
of which they were'" seriously frostbitten. The 
devotion of the Sherpa porters prevented a more 
eerions disaster. ! 

Further exploration of the Badrinath, ’ 
Kcdarnath ranges at the sources of the Ganges I 
as \Yell as various ascents was made by a German i 


expedition under the leadership of Dr. II j 
Schwarzgruber in the autumn of 1938. * / 

/ 

> 

The Survey of India aro now very active aid 
much work has been accompli? hod during tlie 
re-survcy of Garhwal and Kumaon under the 
direction of Major Gordon Osmaston, v/hllst 
several thousand square miles of country have 
been mapped by He^sr?. Shipton and Xilman 
during their expeditions to the Shaksgam In 
1937 by Ikir. Shipton during his expedition to the 
Karakoram in 1939. 


The Himalayan Club was founded on 17th 
Fehruary^ 1928, at Kew Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the lato Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to hlajor Kenneth Mason, M.C., K.E., 
Assistant Surveyor-General. 
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In 1728 tt (llfipcnBftUon*^nQ granted by tbo 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Tonifrct, 
authorlfilng him to **opcnn new Lodge In I3cn- 
al,” Of IdB porflonapo nothing further Is Icnow ii 
ut under Capt. Farwintcr, who In thofollovrlng 
year euccceded lilm as Trovlnclal Grand Master 
of India, a Ix)dpc was established In 1730, which 
in the Engraved Llsta Is distinguished by the 
arms of the East India Company, and la describ- 
ed as '‘Xo. 72 at Bengal In the East Indies.** 
The next Provincial Grand Masteijs were James 
Dawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held olTlco In 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Roper Drake, ap- 
pointed 10th April 1735, The last named vras 
Governor of Calcutta at the time of the attack 
made on the Bottlcment by Surajah Dowlah In 
1760. Drake misused the horrors of the Black 
Hole by escaping and was accused of deserting 
his post, but, though present at the retaking of 
Calcutta by Admiral Wateon and OUve, it is Im- 
probable that ho resumed the duties of his 
masonic offlcc after the calamity that befell the 
Bottlcment. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge Inform us 
that William Maokott, Provincial Grand Master 
of Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, Xovombor 17, 1700, and wo learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ** Lodges 
in the East Indies ** Cullln Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1702. At this period It was 
the custom In Bengal ^‘to elect the Provincial 
Grand Muster annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the dllTcront offlees of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dop. Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of 
England was confirmed by the Grand Master 
without its being thought an Infringement of 
his prerogative. In accordance with this prac- 
tice, Samuel Middleton was oteoted (P, G. M, 
circa) In 1767 ; but In passing It may bo briefly 
observed that a few years previously a kind of 
roving commission was granted by Earl Ferrara 
In 1762-04 to John Bluvltt, Commander of the 
“ Admiral Watson,** Indlaman ** for East India 
where no other Provincial Lodge is to be 
found.** Mlddleton*B election was confirmed 
October 31st, 1768. and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. Q, L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation la lost to ns. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1702 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the oflicers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol or Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
nave since been working peaceably under the 
Frovincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and In 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge, 


Madras. — Tim earliest Lodge In Southern 
India (No. 222) was established In Madras In 1762. 
Three others were also established abont 1700. 
In 1767 Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and In the following year another Lodge was 
cstabllehcd at Fort St. George. In 1708 the 
Athol (or Ancients) Invaded this District and In 
1781 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union, 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden In his 
History of Freemasonry In Madras states that 
in a groat nicasuro they succeeded. At the 
Union In 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave tholr 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation In 1774 at 
Trlchlnopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who In his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ** ho considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that ho possessed.*’ 
This document la now stored in tbo archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.— Two Lodges were ostabllshcd In 
this Prcsldenoy during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay In 1768 and 609 In Surat In 1798 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there Is no record that ho exercised bis functions 
and his name drops out of the Freemasons* 
Calendar In 1799, In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 822) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Morla was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of fit. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, be having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested **that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to Instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master oftheDeccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
In Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge “ Orlon-In-the-West *• 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No, 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 It was 
discovered that this Lodge was noton the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date'' 
19th July 1833, According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members wore examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the ohair In the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Pro vlnclal 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which, however, left no 
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trace of Ita existence. In 1825 tbe civilian element 
of “Orion” seceded and formed the “Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona Ko. 802. 

Here “ Orion” nnrecognized at home, aided 
In the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a^Ya^^ant,on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti« 
fi cation of the existence of “Orion-ln-the-W est ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel, it was further ascertained 
that In granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. LTtiinately a new 
warrant No. 698 was' granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge ** Perseverance ” was started 
in Bombay No. 818 in 1828. XJp to this time the 
Inrisdictlonot the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been Invaded; but In 1836 Dr. 
James Burn C3 was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of ScotIa.nd P.G.M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies, No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Bcotthh Province of Eastern India was 
tarted which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
weedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
Dr.- Barnes, W’fao In 1846 became Provincial 
jrand pilaster for all India (including Aden) but 
with tlic proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act In restraint of aiiy future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Bumesmaybe best described 
as being In 1836 In ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “ inpartibus iufidelium *’ 
for whatever Ijodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish 2\Iasonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnen, 
whom nature had eii (lowed with all the qualities, 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemnsonry that the strange sight 
was witncs'cd of English Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, Indeed, a Lodge Per- 
8ex*erance” under England went over bodilj- to 
Scotland, with Its name, jewels furniture, and 
l)elongingB, and the charge was accepted by 


Scotland, This Lodge still exists In Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Pi^eglster of Scotland. 
Prom this period, therefore, Scottlsli Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined untilthe 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 549 oirthe 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burnes established a 
Lodge '‘Rising Star of ■Western India," at Bom- 
bay for the admission of Indian gentlemen 
the result oi which is seen at the present day. 
Thus the seed planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 
by the initiation of Umdat-ul-Umra has home 
fruit resulting in the initiation of thousands of 
Indian gentlemen of all castes and creeds, and 
which has gone far to establishing that mirtual 
trust between West and East a distinguishing, 
characteristic or Speculative Freemasonry. 
A Provincial Grand Lodge was re-established 
in Bombay in 1860, and converted into a District 
Grant Lodge in 1801. 

The Grand Lodge of England. — All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction In India, By far the largest is the 
first, the next largest Is the third and the number 
of Lodges -under Ireland Is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand blasters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Bengal, ’ 

75 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. A. Barr Pollock » 
P.G.D., District Grand Master, Dy • 
D.G.M. S. K. Ghosh, P.A. G.D.C- 
Asst. D.G.Ms. Brigadier H. Williams, 
P.Dy. G. Swd. B., and J. E. Hudson. 

Madrae, 

30 Lodges. Dist. G. M., Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir 
George Boag, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., M.A., 
Dy. D.G.M, Wor. Bro. T. V. Muthu- 
krishna Iyer, P.G.D. 

Punjab, 

34 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Rt. Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, C.T.E,, O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., District Grand Master; Wor. 
Bro. Lt.-Col. F.R. Gifford, O.B.E., Deputy 
Dt. Grand blaster ; G. Reeves-Brown, 
District Grand Secretary. 


LIST or OFFICERS OF THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF BOMBAY FOR THE YEAR 
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Pt. Wor. Bro. Sohrah R. Dav.ar, P.A.G.R. 

S. TilLy, O.B.TL, J.P., P.A.G.D. 

„ „ W. M. Jlartin, O.B.E., J.P. 

„ „ J. Humphrev, C.B.E 

,, T. R. S. Kynncrsicy 

„ ,, The ITon’ble Mr. Justice J. B. Blagden 

„ ,, Ih'v, A. Bolton 

„ ,, Tv. S. Sctlma . 

„ „ N. R. Paymaster 

, ,, V. G, Mnlgaokcp . . 

„ „ R. J, Harris 

,, ,, Khan Bahadur K. C. Banaji 

M ,, M. Graham Bra'-h 

.. G.L. Rhodes 

.. „ IL.T. W. Milkr 

„ I). C. Sntarn 

„ „ J. W. Woods 


. . . . . , . . Dist. Grand Master. 

of C D.D.G.M. 

. . . . . , . . Asst. D.G.M. 

Asst, D.G.M. 

D.S.G.W. 

D.J.G.W. 

D.G. Chap. 

D.G. Chap. 

. . . . . . . . D.G. Treasurer. 

D.G. Reg. 

P.B. ofG.P. . 

B.G. Secy. 

D.G.D.ofC. 

D.S.G.D. 

D.S.G.D. 

D.B.G.D. 

D.J.G.D. 
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R(. Won Bro. D. R. Dnvar 

A. I. Laltjcc, O.B.E, 

. M, D. IBiatncha . . 

„ „ K. C. Thnkoro 

„ ,, A. lln^ruo .. 

M V. 3C. Suiulnrain . . 

,, S, K. IrnnK. 

„ Dr, 31. ir. Dr<^ni .. 

„ Dr, D. M. Batliwala 

„ Dr. N. B. Bapat ,, 

„ „ R.N. Mohrav 

,, B, rincinj;'ton .. 

„ F.R. Sortl 

„ „ R. C. Divan 

,, Dr, IL D, JChotc 

„ ,, J)r, 1\ X. Daroowalla 

,, ,» K. D, Sahukar 

„ ,, S. R, Rupa 

„ „ V. jr. 3.. ro\ 

,, ,, Dr. 3). X. Ilanumantmo 

Dr. S. IL Aclouwnlia 
„ D.X,Ravri 


D.J.G.D. 

DJ.G.D. 

D,G, Swd.Br. 

D.G.D.D. of C. 

G.D. Supdt, of 
Works. 

D.G.D. of C. 

D.A.G.D.ofC. 

D.A.G.D. of C. 

D.A.G.D. of G. 

D.G. St.Br. 

D.G. St.Br. 

D.G. Orft. 

D, Asst. G. Secy. 

D.G. Pur. 

D.A.G. Pur. 

D.G. Stewd. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 

D,G>Tylec 


LIST OF LODGES WORKING UNDER THE DISTRICT GRAND LODGE OF 


1. Orion in tlio West 


BOM BA V. 


Number. 

415 

Place, 

Poona. 

2. St. George 

. , 

• . « . . . 

. . 

540 

Bombay, 

3. Concord 


. . . , , . 


757 

Bombay, 

4, Union 


« . . . • • 


767 

Karachi. 

5. InchiBtry 


■ * ft • / 

. . 

873 

Hyderabad, Sind 

G. Truth .. 

. , 

. . . . . r 

* . 

944 

Bombay. 

7. Alexandra 

, , 

* , , , . 


1005 

Jubbuipore, 

8. Emulation 




1100 

Bombay. 

9. Corinth.. 

, , 

. . . . . » 

. . 

1122 

Nagpur. 

10. Eastern Star . . 



. . 

1189 

Bombay. 

U. Friendship A Harmony 


. . . . » 


1270 

Igatpuri. 

12. CjTns 


. . 


1859 

Bombay, 

18. Sukkur 



. . 

1608 

Sukkur. 

14. Berar 




1649 

Amraoti. 

15. Aryan . . 

» . 

. . 

. , 

1700 

Bombay. 

10. Excelsior la Khandesh 




1738 

Bhusawnl, 

17." 3Iiram of Past Masters 

. , 


. * 

1784 

Bombay, , 

18, Malwa . . 

• . 

* • 


1994 

Mhow. 

10. Justice 

, . 

* . • . . • 


2145 

Abu Road, 

20. Tyrrell T^ith . . 




23 62 

Barodn. 

21, Friendship 

. , 

. . . . , . 

. , 

2307 

Ajmer. 

22. Royal Connaught 

. , 

. . . * . * 

, . 

2377 

Abinednngar. 

23. Faith 


. . . . . • 


2488 

Keamari, 

24, Dhar^var 

, , 

- . . . . . 

, , 

2527 

Dharwar, 

25. IChan Bahadur B. Ralkotwala 

. * • . . • 


2531 

Keamari. 

26. St. Andrew 


• . . . . * 

, , 

500 

Kampteo. 

27, Kathiawar 


. . 

, . 

2787 

Rajkot, 

28. Rajputana 



• • 

2800 

Mount Abu, 

29. Research 


. . . . . * 

. . 

3184 

Bombay. 

30. Liglit of the Craft . , 


- . . . « • 

* . 

3265 

Jubbuipore. 

81, Sir Lawrence Jenkins 




3275 

Bombay. 

32, 3flumett 




3284 

Poona. 

33. Ubique in the East . . 




3338 

ISlirkee. 

34, Bhore Ghaut . . 


. , , , . , 

, . 

8465 

Bombay, 

35, Central India . . 




3467 

Indore. 

SC, Chhatisgarh 


, , , , ^ , 


3607 

Raipur. 

37. Army <fc Navy 




3651 

Bombay. 

38. Deolali 


• • . • . . 

, . 

3710 

Deolali. 

.30. Heart of India 


• * , . . • 

, . 

3760 

BUaspur, 

40. Gymkhana 



, , 

3796 

Bombay. 

41. Haig-Brown . . 




3829 

Bombay. 

42, Universal Brotherhood 


• * . . . • 


3835 

Bombay, 

43. Light in Arabia 

. - 

» » » . * 

• , 

3870 

Aden* 
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44. Knight 





Number. 

3918 

Place, 

Deolall, 

45. Sdnd© 





4284 . 

Karachi. 

46. Indus 





4326 

Karachi. 

47. Le^le Wilson . . 





4S80 

Poona. 

48. Cornwallis 





5002 

Bombay, 

49. Dawn ol Peace 





6260 

Lonavla. 

50, Jastlco and Peace 





6442 

Bombay. 

51, Bcginald Spence 





6514 

Bombay, 

52* Vlshvanath 





6716 

Bombay. 

63. Morning Star , . 





6831 

Bombay. 

54. Bromham 





0175 

Bombay. 

55. Kate? . . 





0189 

Katni. 


Officers of the District Grand Lodge of Bengal for the year 1946. 

Dlsttict Grand blaster, Rt. Woi, Bro. A. Barr-PoUock, P.G.D. 

Deputy District Grand Pilaster, Wor. Bro. S. E. Ghosh, P.A.G. D.C. 

Assistant „ ,, ,, „ ,, Brigadier H. Williams, P. Dy. G. Swd. B- 

>» ft tt tf jf ft J- E. Hudson. 

Lodge Xo. 

District Senior Grand Warden W. Br. S. L. Boothroyd . . . . 229 


District Junior Grand Warden 
District Grand Chaplain 

District Grand Cliaplain 

District Grand Treasurer 


District Grand Beglstrar 
President of the Board 


District Grand Secretary 

District Grand Director of Ceremonies 

District Senior Grand Deacon 

District Senior Grand Deacon 

District Senior Grand Deacon 

District Senior Grand Deacon 

Di<^trict Junior Grand Deacon 

District Juniir Grand Deacon 

Dhtrict Junior Grand Deacon 

District Junior Grand Deacon . . i . 

District Grand Sword Bearer . . [ . 

Deputy District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 

District Grand Supdt. of Works 

Asst. District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies ! . 

Asst. District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 

A5=t. District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies . , 

A^st. District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 

Asst. Dhtrict Grand Dir. of Ceremonies . . 

A^^t. District Grand Dir. of Ceremonies 

Deputy Di^-trict Grand S^Yord Bearer 

District Grand Standard Bearer 

Dhtrict Grand Standard Bearer 

District Grand Standard Bearer 

District Grand Organist 

AF?t. District Grand Secretary , . * ] 

District Grand Pursuivant 

Aissl, District Grand I’ursuivant . . * ! 

DKrict Grand Tyler . . . . . . ' . 

District Grand Steward (Chairman) 

District Grand StM^.ard 

District Grand St f ward 

District Grand Steward 

Dhtrict Grand Stevrard 

District Grand Steward 


tt 

Is. C. Das 

3289 


M. Eev. a. C. Hubback, P.a. 



Chaplain 

1865 


Bev. Canon " J. B. Bobson, 



p.n.GW. 

1865 


E. T. Cordwell (Elected), 



P.D.Q.W 

220 

»» 

IVIr. Just. A. L. Blank, i.e.s. 

3102 


L. B, Fawcus, c.s.l., O.I.B., 



I.C.S 

3102 


Guy D. Robinson, P.i.G.D.C., 



p'.n.G.w 

486 


H. Evans, P.D.G.w 

1330 


J. R. H. Bartlett 

229 


B.W. Wilson 

3130 


B. D. Bicketts 

3618 


Tom King 

232 


N. K. Todd 

2507 


G. G. Bartlett . . 

391 


B, D.B. Varma 

836 


B. D, Ichaporia 

6032 


Major C- A. I^eavy Burton . . 

3009 

fi 

Major K, Laharry 

3379 

) f 

A. J. Plate! 

48G 

ff 

J. S. Kennedy 

4444 

ft 

H. B, Sausman 

3335 


M. Mpkerjee . . 

3380 

ft 

C. S. AMiitfleld 

4229 


Lt'.-Col. F. Grant . . 

438 


J. B. Delbridge 

3419 

ft 

E. C. Barrett . . 

1865 

ft 

Major J. C. G. Baillie 

3312 


Lt.-Col. G. E. Stephenson 

1930 

ft 

^lanckshaw K. Gandhi 

639 


D. A. Bundlett 

2037 


S. K. Basu 

392 


C. M. Shahani . . 

3331 


B. W. Lucas 

3865 


0. A. "Ward, p.d.q.t). . . 

2439 


D. B. Marsland 

109 


E. P. Bharucha 

1746^ 

f f 

P. K. Guha 

4594 

ft 

F. B, Llmbrey 

218 


S. S. Imam 

1210 

tt 

J, E.lHoplrins 

1936 
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The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises Its 
rule tliroii^:b a Grand Master of All Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, wlio is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland- 

M. \V, I3ro. Sir Ivon Taunton, Ivt.. (M.K,, 

Grand Master, controls To Lodges. 
Gnder him the several districts are supervised 
by the following Grand Superintendents : — 
Major G. Bennet Dore, G. Supdt,, A’orthern 
India. 

N. Iredale, G. Supdt., Central India. 

Dhvau Bahadur B. Srirama Sastri, G. Supdt,. 
Southern India. 

D. S. Jamllson, G. Supdt., Kastern Tudia. 

The Grand Secretary is It.AV.Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. C. ^tistree, J.B., 17, Murzbnn Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1809 to establish a Lodge in Bombay', hut on 
the representation of tho Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that It would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction In tho Provinces 
there being two already, Hr., English and Scottish 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined togrant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick** and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 

The Irish Conslitulion is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India. He lias two 
Asst. Grand Inspectors, one for flic Bomba v 
Presidency, who is ^Vor. Bro. A. IHiian, and one 
for Bengal wlio is Wor. Bro. E. O. Rees. 

Eleven Lodges arc working in India at tho 
following places: 

Rom6ai/.~Kos. 310, 419, C48. CalcuUa.— 
Kos. 2G3, 382, 404, 405, 490 and 607. 

Lahore, ^ 1 ^ 0 . Id. iSiwi/a.— Ko, 458. 

Royal Arch Masonry. — Under England 
tho District Grand Master in any District la 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints Ids Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland tho office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The English five Districts are constituted as 
under : — 

Bengal, 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
A. Barr-PoUock, 

Afadras. 

21 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 

Comp. Sir George Boag, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
M.A. 

Bomhag. 

27 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Sohrab R. Davar, 
T.D., Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

22 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Rt. Rev. Lord 

Bishop of Lahore, O.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A., D.D«, Grand Superintendent* 


Roynl Arch Masonry under Scotland has n 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. 
Tho District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. Sir Shapoorjeo 
B. Bilimoria, Kt., M.n.r., j.r., under wdiom 
there arc 33 Chapters in India. The Grand 
Secretary of All Scottish Freemasonry in 
India is also District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish Pv. A. J^Lasonry, 

There Is one Irish Chapter In Calcutta. 
Mark Mnsonry. — Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark 
Lodge of England and Wales, and divided Into 
separate Districts ; hut in most eases tho 
District Grand Master Is also District Grand 
Mark Master. 

BengaL 

10 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Capt. A. Barr- 
Pollock, District Grand Master. 

Boinbag, 

18 Lodges. Rt, W. Bro. Sohrab R. Davar, 
P. G. Ov,, District Grand Slnstcr, 
AJadra*. 

10 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir George Boag, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., M.A., District Grand 
Master. 

Punjab, 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rt. Rev. Tlie Lord 
* Bishop of Lahore, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., 
M.A,, D.D., District Grand Master. 

The Mnrk degree is incorporated with tho 
Royal Arch degree In Irish Chapters. The 
Mnrk degree is worked In some S. 0. Lodges, 
but esscntlnlly In R. A. Chapters, In which the 
Excellent, R.A.M. and other degrees can be 
obtained, s. C, Chapters Insist upon candidates 
being Mnrk Master Masons before exaltation. 
The Mark degree In Scottish Craft Lodges is 
conferred by the Rt. Wor, Master ns the 8. 0. 
Craft does not recognise the ceremony of Rt. 
W. Alark Master. This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
SI. M, working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only Issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland, 

Royal Ark Mariner. — The Royal Ayk 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con- 
stitution by lodge attached to Mark Lodges. 
Its ruler Is tho District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark Master Masons can take this degree. 
There are 10 R, A. M, Lodges under Bengal, 

6 under Bombay, 5 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 

Other Degrees. — There are many side de- 
grees worked in India, of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, no degree higher than tho 18® 
is worked in India under England, but under 
Scotland the SO** is worked. The Knight 
Templar Degree is also worked in several places 
under both English and Scottish jurisdiction. 
There are fourteen 18th Degree Chapters 
working in India. 

The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves workingi n India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H.S. and Kt. of St. 
John. They are governed by the Grand Council 
in England direct. 

The Conclaves working in India are : — 

Ko. 43 Bombay and No. 160, Simla, 

The Order of the Secret Monitor has 

7 conclaTes under Bombay, 7 under Madras, 

3 in Calcutta and 1 in Cawmpore. 
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Offiec-Bcarcrr of tJic Grand fjodpe A, S, F, I, for the year 1945«40— coiitd. 


?. C.Blmpln. 1^^L inOJ .. 
na5al Chandra 404 

Ardeshir K. XodJ , P.M. TiS i 
H. aiandiram, r.M. Oil .. 

I). Duha?h, IMM. SOO . . 

P. Johnson, P3L nni .. 

Kaminwaml Mudahar, 114 S 
Hr. H. S. Xala llnjan, P.M. im. . 

Sant Slnfzh, P.M. P2S1 
Jehanclr H. Witrr, P.>r. 1207 , . 

Ardeshir C. Patel. P.M'. 1203 
Pnja Pam Seth, P.M. 1384 
llaja Gum Has, P.M. 787 .and in r>C>0 
ManchersUa K. Tara, I\^r. 371 
K. G. Brown. P.M. 001 . . 

Major ^V. F. K, Wat son, VM, GOl 
Sohan Hall Khosla, P.M. 783 
Hr. Mohnmed T. Shaikh, P.M. lOGt 
Hr. TTalkobad C. Batliwala, VM. 1000 
P, Hamnnantha Bno. P.M. IIOS . . 

Jal Kisimn, P.M. 1281 
Pustomji X Bharticha, P.M. 3207 
Brij Behnri Lai Malhur, P.M. 1305 
Pao Sahib P, S. Viswanathan, P.M. 1300 
G, T. Boer, .^/.04 

ITodkinson, P.M. 813 and in 474 
A. Hompstor, P.M. 1270 . . 

Horab A. Patcll, P.^I. 342 
Hinshaw C. Thanawnlla, P.M. 475 and in 800 
Burjor H. Hhalln, P.M. 1300, and in 342 and 1400 
Chaudhrl ITydcr ITuscin, P.M. 014 
Kaw.ab Jfohamfncd Faiyamddin Khan Bahadur, P.Jf, 
Khan Sahib Mohuiddin Ahmad, P.M. 1305, and In 014 
Bno Sahib S. S. IMil, P.:M. 3G3 
.Trtinnadns 3, Shah. P.M. 503 


787 
and 1300 


T. Venkat Bao, P.M. 750 

Maxell 11. Carr, P.M. 338 
Maneklal S. Thacker, P.M. 371 . . 

F. ,T. Samuel, P.lir. 404 

H. B. l^lurray, P.l^r. 400 

Sohrab K. Mistry, P.M. 500 

Asa Nand, P.3^L 831 

Hr. H. M. Khakhar, P.M. 1207 . . 

.T. B. Gibson, P.M, 1324 

Sardar Sahib Ajlt Sinnh, P.M. 1304 

Hem Ciiand. P.JL 1395 

Bainrao P. Kabadi, 1208 . . 

Beram P. Kapadia, P.M, 475 
W. Sleight. P.M. 828 
Gopalrao B. Garde, P.IM. 1101 
T. B. Simpson, P.M. 1127 

d. N. Saxena, P.M. 1103 

H. B. Stevens, P.M. 1205 

N. H. Maneckjee, P.M. 1200 
JamBhedji K. Hubash, P.M. 1363 
Hirji C. Mehta, P.M. 1300 
.Tack Shcllim, P.M. 1388 & in 1407 
H. A. Docherty, B.M7.M. 338 
B. W. A. Havies, P.M. 490 
Mahadco A. Hlioria, P.M. 702 
W. H. Bagot, P.M. 634 & in 742 . . 

W. M. Conn, P.M. 813 
Lakhmi Hass, P.M. 831 & in 661 
B. W. Chamarette, P.M. 909 

Fazal Karim, P.M. 1064 

Hr. H. Sitaramayya, P.M. 1065 , . 

B. A. Cariappa, P.M 1108 

Framroz S. Contractor, J.P., B.W.M. 1363 
Agha Ahmed Ali, P.M. 1395 & in 1399 . . 
Capt. H. C. Green, P.M, 1031 
Bevd. B. A. Trotter, B.W.M. 337 
Kaoroji B. Karanjia, J.P,, B.W.M. 342., 


Gr.and Architect. 

Asst. Grand Architect. 

i» »» »» 

M «» tl 

»i »» it 

»i *» >t 

»» »♦ »i 

»» >♦ »i 

it »t 

i» il »f 

i» l» >♦ 

Grand dcwcllcr. ” 

Asst. Grand Jeweller, 

s* >» 

it >» JT 

»l >» 11 

» 1> >» 

11 it it 

i» i> >1 

»» M 11 

l» II »» 

11 11 11 

Grand Bible Bearer. 

11 11 11 

Grand Zend Averta Bearer. 

11 11 II >1 

II 11 '1 II 

Grand Koran Bearer. 

II II 11 

Grand Gita Bearer. 

?i II 11 

Grand Bard. 


>> >1 

II II 

II It 

II II 

II II 

11 11 

II If 

II >1 

Grand Sword Bearer. 

Asst. Grand Sword Bearer. 


II II 

II II 

II 11 

if a 

II II 


Il 11 

i» ^1 

Il It 

II II 

II » 


II II 

»> Il 

II II 


>1 II 

I* II 

II II 


Grand Hirector of Music!^ 
Asst. Grand Hir, of Music, 


11 II II II 

II II It It 


II II II 

II 11 I 

Il II II 

if II II 

II II II 


II 

II 

II t 

II 

it 


II If 5| II 

II II II it 

»» 

Grand Organist. " 

Grand Standard Bearer. 
Asst.Grand StandardBearer , 
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UK AND STJDVAKDS.— codfi/. 


Capt. G. U. NotUolt 
i5. llnnpncUat . , 
Abilvilphmii M, ICnrc^'lu . . 

S. Annl\'^^^ mny 

♦Tolm Beddows 

Batjor dnTO^hedJi Da^iUir 

B. li» Kemp 

K. G. Bal^slu 

K. Someswara Bao 

S. K. Pillcy 

!!♦ L. Beddyhough 

M. Y. Sastri 

llao Balmdur G, Appaswaiuy 
H. Macaulay 
John B. Hale 
Byramji S, Captain 


1031 

1011 

1004 

1005 
lOGS 
1000 
1090 
1101 
1108 
1127 
1131 
1118 
1103 
1205 

120s 

1233 


Allan Gordon Philip 
('apt* J. H* AV. K. Barrow 
Bnjn Bam Kapoor 
Hr. M. Ananta Kao 

K. r. Ant ill 

S. J. Gandevia 
Chri‘'tophcr AVilUam Otway 
Arthur Mol yncaux 
B. C. Idlaunwalla . . 

Chatar Singh llugcal 
Bhiroze M. Bharncha 
Amir Ahmad Khan ^ 
Mnnjunalh Mangesh' MiindUiir 
Sardnr Kripal Singh 
H. N. Bhagat 
y. J. Hciui 


1250 

1279 

1281 

1200 

1297 

1208 

1321 

1342 

1303 

1304 
1300 
1384 
1383 
1309 
1400 
1407 


Daxtghier Lodges xcorkiug tau?rr (he Juri$d\ctxon of (he Grand Lodge of 
All ScoHish Freemasonri/ in India : — 

Kumherol KAME OF LODGE. 


ii 

i 

ji * 

’I ' 

02 ' 

s ■ 

I 

TS" ‘ 

goo 

gis 

8:3 ‘ 

831 

903 

953 ‘ 


Lodge. 

3S7 Hope 

S3S Bersevorance 
342 Bislng Star of AV. 1. 

345 St. Andrews in the East 
303 Victoria 

371 St. David in the East 
389 St. Paul 

404 St. Thomas in the East 

474 Endeavour . * 

475 Barton 
485 Harmony 
490 Caledonia 

500 Kislng Sun , . 

520 Bajputana . , 

603 Salem 
508 Southern Cross 
500 Morland 
5S4 Hamilton 
587 Islam . . 

594 Kindred Hope 
Oil Bonnie Boon 
034 Hope d: Sincerity 
044 Independence 
601 Caledonia 
GDI Bolan.. 

702 Level . . 

735 HublK. 

742 B03’al Jubilee 
750 Ekram 
783 Charity 
787 Hyderabad 
800 Zoroaster 
813 Albyn 
828 The Scots 
831 Clair .. 

909 Cataract 
928 Heather 
957 Coronation 


Karachi. 
Bombay, i 
Bombay, i 
Poona. 
Bo I gaum, 
Calcutta. 

>nmw, 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Lonavla. 
Karachi. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Ncemuch. 
Ahmodabad. 
Oorpauni. 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Surat. 
Bombay. 
Nasirabad. 
Colombo. 
Ahmodabad. 
Lucknow. 
Meerut. 
Quetta, 
itirkeo, 
Hubli. 
Sholapur. 
Secunderabad. 
Bandilnii. 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 
Bombay, 
Calcutta 
Bombay. 
Atcemt. 
Gokak Falls. 
Afunnnr. 
Khandwa. 


KAME OF LODGE. 


Number o( 

Lodge, 

1031 Elysium 
1041 Imperial Brotherhood 
10G4 Sir Charles Napier . , 

1065 Nicopolls 
1060 Forman 

1008 St. Andrew .. 

1009 Beaman 

1000 Gibbs 

1101 Sdndia 
llOS Godavery 
1127 St. James in the Ea.st 
1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 
1148 Asoka 
1163 Imperial 

1205 Doric 

1208 Universal Peace 
1233 Temperance dj Benevolence 
1250 Black Mountain 
1270 AVallace 

1281 Universal Brotherhood 
1200 Star ot the South 

1296 Wilson 

1297 Jennings 

1298 Bharat 
1324 Alasjid-i-Suleman. Alaidani Naftun, (Iran) 

1342 Aladras Afadras, 

1363 Sohrab Bharoocha .. .. Bombay 


. • Simla. 

. , Bombay, 
Hyderabad, Sind, 
A^’Iilanagaram, 
. . Bombay. 
. . Lahore. 
, , Bombay. 
. . Bangalore. 
. . Gwalior. 
BaJahmundrj'. 
. . Calcutta, 
,. Calcutta. 
. . Madras. 
. . Now Delhi . 
. . Calcutta. 
. . Barrackpore. 
Karachi* 

, Bawalpindl, 
Kanchrapara. 
Amritsar, 
Bangalore. 
Bannu. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 


1364 Alurrco 
1366 K. R. Cama . 
1384 Afghan 
1388 Alother India 
1395 Raza 
1399 Hindustan 

1406 Blackwell 

1407 Radiance 

1411 Bcnevolenco 

1412 Al-Amccn 


Alurrce ik Rawalpindi. 
. . . , Bombay, 

. . . . Rampur. 

. . . . Bombay. 

.. .. Aligarh. 

. . . . Cavmpore, 

Bombay, 
. . . . Bombay. 

Bombay. 
. . . . Bombay. 


Scientific Surveys. 


Zoologicnl Survey of India.— It was 
cstabUshed in 191 C, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Alusenm 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Aluseum itself dates hack to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely ot 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 


systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for more than 130 years. 
From the foundation of the Aluseum in 1875 
to the time when the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological Section was established as a separate 
Survey, the Curator (or as he was subsequently 
termed the Superintendent) of" the Indian 
Museum has been a zoologist, and among the 
officers who have held the appointment have 
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been such well-known members as Anderson, 
Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. Recently' 
Anthropology has been separated from the 
Zoological Survey of India. 

The Survey is unique in that all its officers 
are Indians. The main functions of the Survey 
are to Investigate the fauna of India, to 
maintain the National Zoological collections 
of India and to arrange and preserve the Zoolo- 
gical galleries of the Indian Museum. In 
addition the Survey issues two series of 
publications upon Zoological research, namely 
Tfic Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, 
The headquarters of the Survey are at present 
temporarily located at Benares Cantt. 

Botanical Survey. — The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India was 
under the control of a Director. The Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
w'as eZ'Officio Director, The Director having 
retired since December 3, 1939, the Department 
is aw’aiting some reorganisation. The duties 
of the Director are distributed amongst (i) 
Dr. K. P. Biswas, k.a., d.sc. (Edin.), r.K.S.E,, 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta 
and (u) S. N. Bal, jr.se., rh. o.^ Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum. There is a staff 

headquarters of one officer for systematic 

urk and at the Indian Museum a Curator 
who is engaged in the development and 
maintenance of the Industrial Section. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cul- 
tural and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the vegetable 
resources of tlie area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activities 
of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting 
as they do of investigations and researches into 
the Bystematics, limnology, distribution of 
plants, ecology and economic botany of plantlifo 
—the work accomplished in pure and applied 
botany at the Royal Botanic Garden during the 
last century and a half has exercised a profound 
and far-rcaching iulluencc upon the develop- 
ment of Agricultural Science and forestry in 
India, The irreplaceable dried plant materials 
obtained by botanical explorations and preserved 
for more than one hundred and fifty six years at 
tlie Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, and several tliousands of indigenous 
and exotic trees, Blirubs and herbs cultivated 
in the open, prove to bo most useful in dealing 
with such questions of considerable State- 
importance as naturalisation of useful plants, 
introduction of new vegetable products into the 
country, the adaj)tion of raw produce to the 
requirements of manufacturing industry, land 
utliiration, pre.servation of rural areas, provision 
of national parks, drainage, sanitation and 
imblic health. 

Survey of India. — The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’AnvlUc in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in Drench hands. It 
had been comidlcd from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough chart of the coast. 

The Survey of India may he said to have been 
founded in 17C7 — tea years after the battle of 
ritsscy — when Lord CUve formally appointed 


Major James Rcnnellthe first Surveyor General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
East India Company’s possessions, though there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 

RenneU’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
w'as a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits, 

Prom these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department consists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. Prom these the 
exact ^'figure'* of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, dnd the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has avoided the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there arc a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of those which 
are carried out in India : 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 
for thirty-nine ports between Suez and 
Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and forco of 
gravity; - . 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

j Selsmographic and meteorological obser- 
vations atDchra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed widespread 
anomalies of gravitational attraction in the 
earth’s crust, which have recently led to a re- 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys , — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India in 1905. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual property boundaries and Is uncon- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
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topogrnphicnl survey, it >vn‘^ on the ^vholo found 
cconotnicnl to carry out both surveys totrotlior* 

By 1005, however, all tlic Provinces had tnlccri 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its eneruie^ on a complete 
new Series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the l*lnch to 1-mile scale as 
recommended by a commission which sat at that 
time to consider the existing maps of India, 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially ns regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours and 
proper classlfl cation of communications, 

%VhlIc some of tlie unsurveyed places arc in 
remote tracts like the ]J>aga hills of As'^nm and 
the Idgh Himalayas, most arc accessible. Larjic 
areas in Eastern Bengal, Xorth Bihar, Soutli 
Bombay, Gujrat, Sind and Western It a j put ana 
have yet to be mapped on modern lines. 

The activities of the Survey of India have 
cone beyond the borders of India in the past. 
Kcpal, for instance, was surveyed and mapped 
at the request of the local a\ithbritics In 1027. 

SurvTys and records of international, state and 
provincial boundaries have always formed an 
important item of topographical work. 

Air Survnjs. — TJic use of air survey has been 
progressively developed in this department and 
is now widely used both in support of the topo- 
graphical survey programme and for special 
requirements of Irrigation Geology, Town- 
planning and other development works. 

Air survey Is, in certain types of terrain and 
for cert-ain purposes, more speedy and more 
economical than ground survey and can be 
carried out by the department at almost any 
nomially required standard of accuracy, 

Paul for Korl\ — In normal times the depart- 
ment is prepared to undertake or aid local 
surveys, on payment by those concerned, such 
ns : 

Borest and cantonment surveys ; 

Biverain, irrigation, railway and city surveys ; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, with 
such control levelling as is necessary for those 
operations : 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive olBccrs lent, In aid of the revenue sur- 
veys of various Provinces and States. 

MapSs — In addition to topographical maps on 
scales of 1 inch, I inch and J incli to one mile and 
gcograpliical maps on scale of 16 miles to one 
inch and smaller scales, the Department produces 
and holds for sale the following special maps 

General maps of India, Provincial Maps, City 
and Town Guide !Maps, Cantonment Plans, 
Manmuvre maps and miscellaneous maps. 

All departmental maps published arc shown in 
the ' Survey of India I^lap Catalogue ' wliich can 
be obtained for Pc. 1 post free from the Director 
of Map Publication, Debra Dun. 

Administration is in the hands of the Sur- 
veyor General under the Agriculture Department 
of the Government of India. 

The Headquarters office is at Delhi under the 
Heputy Surveyor General and two Assis^nt 
Surveyors General. 


There arc map printing offices at Dclira Dun, 
CalcuKa and >tnrree, the resources of which may 
be made use of by Government Departments and 
the public for prlnUnf! special maps, illustrations 
for report'^, patents diagrams, etc. 

D urine the war, ibe Department was almost 
entirely devoted to work in direct support of the 
war oiiort and many of the civil activities out^ 
lined above were "interrupted or suspended. 
TJiesc activities are now being resumed and 
inlonrifled particularly in relation to develop- 
ment projects. 

Indian Science Congress Associotion. — ^Tho 
Indian Science Congress As'^oclation was founded 
in 1914 largely through the efforts of Prof. P. S. 
Macmahon and Dr, J. L. Si monsen who were 
Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress till 
1021. The general administrative work of the 
office of the Congress was under the management 
of the Koynl Asiatic Society of Bengal till 1930. 
The Association at present has its offices at 
Statistical Laboratory, Prc^^idcncy College, 
Calcutta. 

The main objective of the Association is the 
advancomout of science In India, and the annual 
sesrions (Indian Science Congress) arc organised 
for the lairpose of (1) cnroiiraglng research and 
making the results generally known among 
science workers in India ; (2) giving opportunities 
for personal intercourse and sclent \ he companion- 
ship In order to overcome to some extent the 
Isolation in this large country of workers in 
science ; and (3) promoting public interest in 
science. 

MemherMup of the Association is open to 
all intcrc.stcd in the activities of the Congress. 
The Association has an average total membership 
of 1,500. The annual Bubscription is Ils. 12. 
Them are also Sessional Members at concession 
rates. The members receive free of cost the 
procccdinirs of the annual sessions, which are 
issued in four parts. 

The Congress meets in January each year 
in one of the principal cities and the 
proceedings last for six days. The session is 
opened by a Presidential Address delivered 
by the President for the year. The President 
is chosen annually, the different branches of 
science being usually represented in turn. The 
work of the Session is divided into thirteen 
sections: (1) Mathematics, (2) Statistics, 
(3) Physics, (4) Clicmistry, (5) Geology and 
Geography, (0) Botany, (7) Zoology and Entom- 
ology, ^ (8) Anthropology and' Archeeology 
(9) Medical and Veterinary Sciences, (10) Agricnl- 
Sciences, (11) Physiology, (12) Psychology 
^Educational Science, (13) Engineering and 
aletallurgy. ^ The Sections meet separately, and 
each section is presided over by its own President 
also chosen annually. The mornings are devoted 
to the reading and discussion of the papers. 
Special discussions and symposia are held 
in the mornings or in the afternoons during the 
Session. ^ Social functions and ^ visits to places 
of scientific and industrial interest are arranged 
m the afternoons by the Local deception 
^m^ttec which is formed at the venue of 
the Congress to arrange for the work of the 
Session, Popular Lectures by eminent scientists 
5^d specialists are delivered in the evenings 
ftr the general public and form an important 
attractive feature oLthe programme. 
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GentraX Secrdaries. — Prof, P, C. MahalanoVis, 
F.P.,s., Statistical Laboratory, PresideBcy College, 
Calcutta; Prof. K. Oureshi, Ph.p., r.:>.T,, 
Head of the Pept. of Chemistry, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad (Bn.). 

The Indian Research Fuad Axsodation. — 

This Association \ra'? constituted in 1911 v.ith 
a sum of Us. 5,00,000 set aside as an endovrment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measnres "^generally in connection 'with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communi cable d'lsexises. The j^sociation is 
a pioneer in organised medical research on a 
large scale. 

The control andmanagement of the Association 
are vested in a Governing Body. Its President is 
the Member for Education, Health and Agricul- 
ture.Govt.oflndia.Xhishody is assisted by a Scie- 
ntific Ad'visory Board of which not less than three 
members have seats on the Governing Body. 
The B. G. I. M. S. is the Chairman of the Board 
and the Public Health Commissioner 'with the 
Govt, of India is the Secy, of the Board and of 
the Governing Body. Membership of the 
Association is^ open * to non-officials. Every 
onor of Bs. 5,000 is entitled to become a 
rmauent life member, while every subscriber 
f Bs. 100 per annum can he a* temporary 
member. 

The original Governing Body was composed 
exclusively of officials until 1929. Baja of 
Parialdmedi made a donation of Bs. 1,00,000 
to the Association and 'was appointed a life 
member. In the same year the Govt, of India, 
'With a view to liberalising the constitution of the 
Governing Body, decided to enlarge it by 
including three representatives of the Indian' 
Begislatuxe, two 3*epresentative3 of Medical 
Faculties of Universities incorporated by law 
in India and one eminent non-medical scientist 
to be nominated by the Governor-General. As 
a^ result of further representations from the 
Universities and the Legislature, this Body 
was again enlarged in 1933 by the addition of a 
third representative of the Medical Faculties 
of Indian Universities, whilst it was decided 
that the non-medical scientist should in future 
be elected by the Indian Science Congress 
Association. 

A Becmitment and Appointments Board has 
been formed from amoncr^t the members of the 
Governing Body of the Association to select and 
recommend officers for appointment in the 
Medical Beseatch Bepartnient and the All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public He^th, 
Calcutta. 

In order to ensure the closest co-operation 
between workers and to prevent overlapping 
of efforts, an annual conference of medical 
research workers and administrative heads of 
Medical and Public Health Bepartments used 
to be convened under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation up to 193S. (In that year it 'was decided 
that the Conference should be held biennially 
in future. Ko Conference has, however, been 
held since nor is one to he held in 1946 due to the 
abnormal travel and food condition prevailing 
in the countxj'. At this conference free dis-! 


cussions 'were held on the work accomplished 
and on proposals for future work. The re<?ults 
of the discussions enabled the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board to make their recom- 
mendations for the programme for the following 
year. Tlie Board is assisted by Ad^isor 5 ' 
Committees consisting of 'workers on more im- 
portant items of research, e.o-y cholera, malaria, 
plague, leprosy, filariasis, rabies, clinical research 
and industrial health, nutrition, maternity and 
child welfare who examine the proposals for 
research work and make recommendations to the 
Scientific Advisory Board, The Board has 
recently appoint cd*a Clinical Besearch Advisory 
Committee to draw up a plan for the develop- 
, ment of clinical research in India . The Scientific 
Advisory Board annually publishes a technical 
report describing the research work done on the 
various enquiries carried out under the auspices 
of the Association during each calendar year. 
This report is obtainable from the office of the 
Secretary, Governing Body Indian Besearch 
Fimd Association, Secretariat, Isew Belhi on 
payment. 


The results of researches carried out under 
the auspices of the Association are published 
in the “ Indian Journal of Medical Besearch ** 
and its “ Memoirs ” and the Journal of the 
Malaria Institute of India.” Since the inception 
of the Association a large number of enquiries 
have been carried out. Enquiries include 
investigations on cholera, bacteriophage, malaria, 
nutrition, leprosy, plague, vaccines, tuber- 
culosis, pharmacology, indigenous drugs, 
maternal mortality, '^ helminthology, medical 
mycology, dracontiasis and filariasis, protozoal 
parasite^:, cancer, epidemic dropsy, kala-azar, 
dried blood plasma, sandfiy fever, typhus 
bacillary dysentery, snake ^’enoms, fluorosis, 
clinical problems, etc. 

Besides financing investieations which are 
conducted by workers in its direct emplo\Tnent, 
the Association gives grants-in-aid to institutions 
and also to outside workers. The expenditure 
for the last few years has amounted to between 
seven and eight lakhs of rupees per annum. 
The Association maintained* the Besearch 
Sections of the Malaria Institute at Belhi as 
well as its Southern India Branch at Coonoor 
until March, 1946 when they were taken over 
by the Government of India. " 

Tlie Association maintains the Nutrition 
Laboratories at Coonoor, which carry out 
investigations which have a direct bearing on 
the problem of nutrition in India. The diet 
surveys undertaken by the laboratories liave 
pTO'rided very valuable information as to food 
requirements. The publication of Health 
Bnlletm Iso, 23 “ The Nutritive value of Indian 
Foods and the planning of satisfactory diets” 
has made available to the public useful know- 
ledge about Indian foodstuffs. Besides carrying 
out experiments in nutrition, annual classes are 
held at which candidates from all over India are 
trained in the problems of nutrition. The 
nutrition ad'risory committee of the Association 
has been recognised by the Government of India 
as the National Advisory Nutrition Conimitteo 
for India. 
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n inlnernl purvey of a paHlnilar area, an enquiry i 
coiuiectc*! w'lUi a particular entMnr^rhu; ])roJert .1 
ur nhort'U'rm lnvo4ltianoiu< involving nj)^ r lail rq i 
j((oloulf’al knowlrflju^), a rluirr^* rnnv br* 7aa<l<‘ for 
thofiorvieci of the otlicera <W'putf <1 for i tu li v./)r]:. i 

The r^’snlt'^ of the Invf '1i:.'at]orr* and rr t arf lu' ^ 
of thf 3 jK'partinoiit are puhM bed hi — 

({) Jircordn of ilie (ic{>lo^d(a1 Siirvry of 
India, vhich iiicludr* tiin Annual 
llepnrt^, Annual Mineral lUvIcw, andi 
idiort papera. t)ne volume of A pari » 
U i)ul>li''hf*d annually, JA f ry 5 yrar^ 
a cpiinqiu'nnial Kev]e;v of fin* MiruTal 
rrodurllon of India, Ip puhil‘dn*d a 
Hri)aratc volume of the lUrordr, 

(ti) of the Cleol ordeal Survey of 

India ; in jzencrnl each volume deah 
in detail v/ith a arm, 

(m) l*ahi nntalo'jla /ndie^/, \\hlUi drah 
entirely 'vvKU paheonl/doylcal mailers 
Ab a part of the Tlrronh, a porle . of liulU tliiB on 
prirticular mineral inive hoen puMhln-d in r? cent 
years, The-e Bullet inn are intended fo Minuna- 
riBe the j?ealoj»lcal information availahle In India 
on commercial ndiierah. As c'uh erlitlon po(M 
out of print, ihe^o Bull tU ns arc revi-ed and 
rejirintcd. 

TIitiB to r^atoT for the Mineral Industry, the 
Gcolof'lcal Survey of India puldlshes : 

(a) An Annual Ilevlev,- of Mineral Produc- 
tion, tho contents of which are 
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mainly produfilon rtathflM rMatfru; 
to tin’ prevloiM yrar, 

(h) A Ouinqm nnial Ih %h w of thr Mineral 
i'rtidmUon of fndi i, plvln;' a w 
<d tlm tr/ nd of the hidti'tfy durln;' 
tlje jM‘t 5 ynr , 

(r) fhilh lhi?, *^umrnari Injr t*eoloj;:ka1 
knouhdro mi mim rrd or Mirrenf»*A 
- the fmiPMfM are of lonrer terra 
InV rt d than (a) and (6), 

Juirhij.: the War, the puhlifttion of the flrmrdr 
(e\'r*'pt JiullcMn ) and ^frfno^r^i wai f us’pej^rjrd, 
hut till* has now l^erj^ ri Mmud, 

Tim ail vice of the Of^doylral Stirvry of India 
h taken hy the f’entral flovernmcnt and otlirn 
on all fpiedloTH of mineral |y'diey. To f nconrat'e 
and a^dd flu* tnehin” ofycoloVy In da^'-eiand 
(oK^yr J. the Drjnrlrnent pr* ent^ t/dhftlou'i of 
mineral", rorkN and f<;’^lh> and irlv#"* h«^tuft'": 
to htudf,nl< and at iline^ to tin* puhUc nltli a 
\lew to popnlari-ln';; the fitmiy of pfoloyy. 

The n'OlojrIcal fimrtlorH of the Mineral I’tllha- 
tion Brancii of the Dejeirtrnent, width wa« 
r'^tahlhhed a \Vnr measure, ha\e he^n taken 
over hy the Mineral DevMojumnt Clnle, 

The Strate^lr Branch, vhkh wa-^ formed dnrln:: 
the \Var vith a \lew to ruovldln:: keolo::leal 
Infonnation and advice for tlm AlUod Porco?, lias 
been dl^-olvcd. 


PROVING OF WILLS, 


In British India If n person has been appointed 
executor of the AVlll of n dccea*^od person, it Is 
always ndviaahlc to prove the Will as early as 
p03Pll)lc. If tho Will U in a vernacular, it has 
to he offleially translated into BnKli«h. A 
petition is then prepared praying for the grant 
of probate of the M'lll. All the property left 
by the deceased has to ho disclosed In a pchedule 
if} be annexed hj the petition. Values must he 
hhewn as at the date of the I'ctltlon and Proliatc 
Pees will he calculated on such value. The A^alues 
of inimovcaldc properties arc usually assessed at 
ICJ yearfl' purchase on the nett Municipal ae^Jcss- 
ment, in tlic absence of a report from a com- ! 
petent architect. | 

Scale of Probate Duty. — Up to Bs, 1,000 — 3sll. ; 

Por the next Kb. 0,000 (i.c. upto Ks. 10,000), 
2 per cent.; for the next Kb. 40,000 iipto 
Ks. 50,000) 3 per cent.; for the next Ks. 50,000 
(i.c, upto Ks. 1,00,000) 4 per cent ; foi; the next : 
Ks. 1,00,000 (i.e. upto Ks. 2,00,000) 4^ per cent ; i 
for the next Kb. 50,000 (i.c. upto Ks. 2,50,000) 
5 per cent ; for the next Ks. 50,000 (i.c. npto 
Kb. 3,00,000) 5ir per cent; for tho next its. 
5,00,000 (i.e. upto Ks. 4,00,000) 0 per cent; for 
the next Ks. 1,00,000 (i.e. upto Ks. 5,00,000) 
0^ per cent.; for amounts exceeding Ks, 5, 00, 000 
(or the portion over Ks. 5,00,000) 7 per cent. 
In addition to this I^robatc Duty there Is, at 
present, a surcharge of 25%. 

Exemptions from Probate Duly.“-In deter- 
mining the amount of tho value of the estate 
for tho purposes of probate duty the following 
items are allowed to be deducted : 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by tho deceased in (ru‘'t 
and not bencllclally or with general power to 
confer a beneficial inlorcBt. 

In addition, there Is general exempllon for 
servle<» per*'Onnel killed In netlon or dying on 
service in certain circumstance^. 

Procedure.— Tlic particulars of the pro- 
perty of the deceased and the particular? 
of nil items allowed by law to be deducted 
have to be Fho^^l in separate Fchcdulcs. 
It Is the practice of the High Court to 
send a copy of tlie«e rchedulcs to the Kevenue 
Authorities and if tho properties jarticularly 
Immoveable properties, Imvc not bcf^n properly 
valued, the Hlgli Court I-sue= a notice to the 
petitioner requiring him to amend the schedule 
of property accordingly. In certain cases the 
Court requires citations to he published and 
served on such x>'^‘rsons as the Court thinks arc 
intCTcatcd in tlie question of the grant of probate. 
If no ohjeelion is lodged by any person bo Inter- 
ested within the time mentioned In the citation 
to the effect that nothing should be done In 
the matter of the petition for probate without 
notice to tho person objecting or to nso the 
technical language the caveator, and If tho 
Will is shown to have been properly executed, 
probate Is ordered to bo granted. If an objec- 
tion or caveat Is filed the petition for probate 
is converted into a suit in wiilch tho petitioner 
is plaintiff and the caveator is the defendant. 

Probate Codicil, etc. — 'Probate lias effect over 
all the property and estate moveable or 
immoveabio of the deceased througbout the 
province in which tlie same is granted 
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and is conclusive ns to the representative 
title of the person to ^Yhom the probate is 
granted against all debtors of the deceased and 
all persons holding property ^vhich belongs to 
the deceased and ^\lll afford full indemnity to 
all debtors paying their debts and all persons 
delivering up such property to the person to 
whom such probate is granted. Probate can 
only be granted to an executor appointed by 
the ^Vill and the appointment may be express 
or by necessary implication. Probate cannot 
be granted to any person who is a minor or is ' 
of unsound mind. Where several executors 
are appointed probate may be granted to them 
simultaneously or at different times. If a : 
codicil is discovered after the grant of probate 
a separate probate of that codicil may be granted 
to the executor If it In no way repeals the 
appointment of executors made by the AY ill. 
If different executors are appointed by tlie 
codicil, probate of the AA'iU will be revoked and 
a new probate granted of the AAMll and codicil 
together. AA'hen probate has been granted to 
several executors and one of them dies, the 
entire representation of the testator accrues to 
the surviving executor or executors. Probate 
of a Will when granted cstabllslics the AA’lll from 
the death of the testator and renders valid nil 
intermediate acts of the executor ns such. AVlicn 
a person appointed an executor has not renounced 
the executorship, letters of administration will 
not be granted to any other person until a cita- 
tion has been Issued' calling upon the executor 
to accept or renounce the executorship, but 
when one or more of several executors have 
proved the AA’lll, the Court may, on the death 
of the survivor of those who have proved, grant 
letters of administration without citing those 
who have not proved. The renunciation may 
be made orally in the presence of the Judge pr 
by n writing signed by the person renouncing 
and when made will preclude' him from ever 


thereafter applying for probate of the Will 
appointing him executor. If an executor 
renounces or fails to accept an executorship 
within the time limited for the acceptance or 
refusal thereof, the AVIll may be proved and 
letters of adminl«?t ration with a copy of the Will 
annexed may be granted to the person who 
would be entitled to administration in case of 
intestacy. 

Residuary Legatee.— ‘AA'hcn no executor has 
been appointed by a deceased In his AAlll 
or wlien the deceased has appointed 
an executor wlio Is legally incapable or 
refuses to act or wlio has died before the 
testator or before he has proved the AA’ill or when 
an executor dies after having proved the AVill 
but before lie has administered all the estate of 
the deceased, a universal or a residuary legatee 
may be admitted to prove the AAMll and Letters 
of Administration with the AA'ill annexed may 
be granted to him of the whole estate or so much 
of it ns may he unadminlstcrcd. 

After any grant of Probate or Letters of 
Administration with Will annexed, no other 
than the person to whom the same may have 
been granted has the power to sue or prosecute 
I any suit or otherwise act ns representative of 
I the deceased until such Probate or Letters of 
Administration has or have been recalled or 
: revoked. 

SMALL ESTATES. 

Administrator General’s Cerdficatci — In cases 
where the value of the estate is Ps, 2,000/- 
or lc=^s, an Administrator General’s Certificate 
can be obtained. The procedure for obtaining 
this Certificate is simple and less expensive. A 
fee of 3% on the value of the estate is payable. 
The value of the estate has, however, to ho taken 
as at the date of the death of the deceased. 
These Certificates are equivalent to Letters of 
Administration, 
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Physical divisions of India and their relation 
to Earthquakes. — The Indian continent is 
divided geologically and therefore physlo- 
graphically into ttureo distinct and well-defined 
units. The northernmost unit consisting of 
sedimentary and crystalline rooks comprises 
the great mountain ranges of the Himalayas 
" that were upraised, geologically speaking, in 
comparatively recent times, and are believed 
to be still undergoing elevation. They constitute 
India’s most Unstable region and are therefore the 
scat of the most violent earthquakes. The north- 
\ south running mountains of Burma are com- 
. ponents of the same mountain system, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands being their south- 
^ ern continuation, and Burma likewise pays the 
^ same penalty for their instability. 

The southward push of these mountains caused 
‘ a sinking of the Himalayan foreland — the region 
. of the Indo-Qangetic basin, now filled with 

alluvium. This constitutes the second unit, and 
on account of its proximity to the restless moun- 
tains in the north, It shares, though in a lesser 
degree, the effects of the Himalayan earthquakes. 
But it also makes its own independent contribu- 
tion of such catas trophies, as we know from our 
\ recent experience of the Bihar earthquake 

‘ (January 193i). 
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The triangular portion of the Peninsula proper 
constitutes a stable landmass — a Horst — as the 
geologists call it — and is the third and most stable 
region in India, being comparatively free from 
severe earth quakes . Only one earthquake 
which did any considerable damage has been 
recorded from this region (April 1843). 
From the apex of the Peninsula to Madras, 
however, runs a region of minor shocks, probably 
connected with some dislocation in the earth’s 
crust, though there is no direct evidence of this. 
These three units, then, constitute regions of 
decreasing intensity of earthquakes as we travel 
from north to south. They are indicated on the 
accompanying map, which is essentially the same 
as the one prepared by W. D. West of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Causes. — It will be unnecessary to go into the 
origin of the individual earthquakes, but a few 
remarks on the main causesof these phenomena 
will be illuminating. While minor earthquakes 
may be due to volcanic activity, the major ones 
are almost invariably the result of movement 
along dislocations in the earth’s crust or 
faults ” as the geologists call them, and thrust 
planes. In the case of thrust planes certain sets 
of rocks override others, instead of being merely 
dislocated. The epicentre, that is the place of 
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parts and tlicrc \rcro extensive landsUps 
causing much damage and loss of Jlio. 
In one day* as many ns thlrty-threo shocks were 
felt and continued for n vrlioio month.- Oldham 
mentions that this earthquake is recorded In the 
liir-6lAiVAlamt an nnpuhliehed vrorh In the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
(Bibliotheca Indlca Vol. I. p. 310) in the 
Memoirs of BAbar (Ersklnes edition, p. 170) In 
FiritMah (Lucknow edition, p. 183) and its date 
1 b therefore authentically recorded. 

Tl\e Province of Kacbtnlr was ahaken by an 
earthquake in 1552, but no details are available. 

Several earthquakes of less intensity took place 
between the years 1018 and 1004, On the 2GtU 
of May, 1618, Bombay experienced an carthquako 
in which nearly two thousand lives were lost. 
The accompanjHng hurricane resulted In the dc- 
Btructlon of Bovcral vessels, Lakliugar In Assam 
Buffered an earthquake on the 7th February 1003. 
Shocks were felt In certain parts of eastern Bengal 
for a period of thirty-two days during the year 
166S. 

The next earthquake of great intensity which 
affected India occurred In 1GG8, between the 
dates 2nd — 11th May, Its effect wae so serious 
tliat SamAjl or Sam&w&nl — a town of 30,000 In- 
habitants sank into the ground. A record of tliis 
appears In the Ma'aHr-V A^iamgiri (Edit. BibI, 
Indlca, p. 74). 

FoTlowlng this terrible catastrophe there was a 
period of coznmratlre qulGscence of about 50 
years. Upper India was however shaken hy an 
earthquake on the ‘14 Mubaram of Aurangzib's 
12th year’ (Mir-6t-ul-’Alam, an nnpublJBhcd work 
of Bakhtiwar Khan) that is, the 4th of June 1000. 
This earthquake was acconiparied hy a hig 
shower of meteors, which, It is reported, falling 
into a lake caused Its waters to overflow. 

Kashmir and Attock were affected by shocks 
on 22nd June 1009 and 23rd Juno 1609 respec-, 
tively, but not much damage appears to have ] 
been done. 

A revere earthquake shook Delhi on Friday, tlie 
17th of July 1720, at about mid-day and was j 
accompanied by considerable damage to the for- 
tress, Fatehpur Mosque and other property, as 
well as loss of Ufe. It is reported that compara- 
tively severe shocks continued for more than a 
month, so much so that the population of Delhi 
had to sleep out of doors during tliis period I 

A violent earthquake accompanied by a hurri- 
cane of great intensity occurred in Calcutta and 
the delta of the Ganges in October 1737. It is 
reported that 20,000 craft plying on tiie Ganges 
were cast away, the steeme of a church sank 
completely into the ground, and 300,000 people 
lost their lives. It Is further reported that 60 ton 
barques were blown two leagues up the river : 

Bengal, Burma and the Arakan coast were 
affected on 2nd April 1762. In fact it is 
reported that the emergence of the Arakan 
coast from the sea is due to this earthquake, 
but that is an obvious exaggeration, though 
partial elevation of the coastal strip probably 
occurred. It is stated that oysters were found 
attached to rocks forty feet above ground level. 
Kear Chittagong 60 square miles of land sank 
permanently under water. 

Several shocks of varying Intensity occurred in 
different parts vS India— Calcutta, Kashmir, 


Ongolo and the upper reaches of the Ganges 
between 13th July 1702 and 22nd May 1803, but 
they were not of much importance, 

A violent earthquake took place on let Sept. 
1803, affecting Mathura, ' Calcutta, Garhwal, 
Kumaon and Delhi. At Mathura the domes of 
several mosquc3 erected by Ghazl Khan sank 
Into the ground. Several villages wore 
swallowed up la Garhwal, 

This carthquako Is noted for the fact that the 
upper portion of the famous Qutab Minar fell ns 
a result of It, though it is stated that the Minar 
was also struck by lightning, 

1C^^ June 1819. — Tills was one of the worst’ 
earthquakes experienced in India. Its effect was 
the severest in Dutch, the chief town of which — 
BhuJ — was completely ruined and 2,000 persons 
perished, Ahmcdahad, Broaoh, Surat and 
Poona were all affected. 

In the western region of Cutch the town of 
SIndrec and the neighbouring area was submerged 
as a result of tidal waves. A tract 16 milcB wide 
was raised in front of a branch of the Indus and 
the river had to cut a fresh channel across it. 

I This ridge Is known to the local inhabitants as 
Allah Band, or God's Embankment. 

I One very sovero shock followed by minor ones 
I occurred on 29th October 1826 and resulted 
in several houses falling in Khatmandu and 
Patan, In Nepal. 

I 1827 SepL {before Sept. 1827).— The 

fort of Kolltaran, near Lahore, was des- 
troyed and about 1,000 persons lost their lives. 
It is stated that a hUl falling into the river Ravi 
resulted fn extensive floods, 

6f/t June 1828. — -There is record of at least 
eighty earthquakes affecting the Indian region 
between the aforementioned date and 
the year 1839, but of these only two 
are worth mention, namely, the one that 
shook the vale of Kashmir on 6th June 1828 
and the other that affected Nepal and the eastern 
and central region, Northern India. In Kashmir 
alone over a thousand persons lost their Uvea and 
for at least two months following the earthquake 
the number of sliocks was as high as one to two 
hundred per day. 

2Gih August 1833. — Felt In Khatmandu 
(Nepal) and North Bihar. In Khatmandu alone 
100 houses were levelled to the ground and a 
similar fate overtook other places. There was 
continuous agitation for full 24 hours. 

An earthquake of great intensity affected 
Burma, more particularly Amarapura and Ava, 
on 23rd March 1839. It is reported that 
shocks continued for four or five days, every 
fifteen to thirty minutes. 200—400 lives were 
lost and pagodas and other buildings la Ava, 
Amarapura and Sagaing suffered heavily, 

19th February 1842. — Lasted for about three 
minutes fn Kabul and affected Peshawar, 
Jallalabad, etc. It was very destructive at 
Peshawar and one-third of the town of 
Jallalabad was destroyed. Hot springs at 
Sonah became cold and the amount of water 
also diminished. The area affected was about 
216,000 square miles. The epicentral area was 
probably near Jallalabad. 

Numerous later earthquakes which occurred • 
In different parts of the Indian region do not call 
for much attention as they were of minor im- 
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portGTico, Two carthquakcB which nfTcctcd tho 
l)cccan in March and April 1843 imav he hero 
recorded, for the Deccan, hclng a Btahlc landmass, 
1b rarely alTcctcd by earthquakes of any JntenRity, 
Sholapur, Maktal, Singnirgarh, Dellary, ICiirnooI. 
Bclgaum were all affected and much damage was 
done. This is the only earthquake known In tho 
Deccan which caused considerable damage. The 
epicentre was near Bcllary. 

Severe shocks, local In their effect, occurred in 
Upper Sind on 24th January 1852. Fort Kahan 
v/as completely ruined and about 350 persons 
were killed, 

24f/t August 1858. — Burma W'as Affected, but 
the i-hockB were not ot great intensity. Falpc 
Island situated south-east of Cheduba Island 
(18° 38' K : 03° 65i' B ) disappeared entirely 
under the Ocean. The same earthquake affected 
the Punjab and Bengal, but very little damage 
was done. j 

30/7^ January 7860 . — Experienced in Assam 
(Cachar), total area where shockB were felt was 
250,000 square miles. 

A severe earthquake occurred Ih the Bay of 
Bengal on the morning of Slst December 1881. : 
Tho radiuB of tho area affected was about 800 
miles, and the total area over which the shock | 
was felt was in the neighbourhood of 2,000.000 1 
square miles, most of It being sea. It was felt at ' 
Gaya, Dazaribagh, Aura, Ootacamund and 
Calicut in India, and In Burma at Akyab where It 
was followed by the cniptlon of a mud volcano in 
Ramri, The northernmost point affected was 
near MonghjT. 

d0t?i May 1885. — This earthquake, although 
comparatively not so severe, resulted In heavy 
loss of life and about 3,000 persons perished In 
Kashmir, The epicentre was a few miles west 
of Srinagar. Tho radius of felt area was 
300-460 miles, the total area nlTccted being ! 
about 110,000 square miles. I 

14th July 1885, — The epicentre of this earth* j 
quake was north-west of Dacca. It was felt I 
violently throughout Bengal, but extended also 
into Chota Kagpur, Bihar, Siklcim, Bhutan and 
Assam. The area affected was approximately 
230,400 square miles, 

20f/* December 1892.— This was felt over tho 
greater part of Baluchistan, and w'as connected 
with an old fault line that runs along tho foot 
of the Kojak range In a N.N.E. direction. The 
foot of the range is marked by a depression 
and numerous springs which are indicative of the 
fault. It is interesting to note that as a result 
of this earthquake the area west of tho fault 
subsided about one foot and moved southward 
about 2^ feet I The earthquake was, however, 
local in its effects. 

The worst earthquake which has affected 
Assam and probably tho greatest within historic 
times occurred on l2th June 1897. Stone build- 
ings in Shillong, Goalpara, Gauhati, Kowgong 
and Sylhet were almost entirely destroyed 
everywhere and Calcutta was Ecriously affected. 
Over 1,600 lives were lost and the earth- 
quake was felt in an area of 1,730,000 square 
miles. The earthquake was caused by a '‘move- 
ment along a thrust-plane or thrust-planes, and 
along secondary thrust and fault-planes, which 
had a maximum length of about 200 miles and 
a maximum width of about 60 miles." This 
movement was due to the relief of differential 
strains set up In tho interior of the earth. 


77\o district of Kangra in the Punjab suffered 
bravlly on 4Ui April 3905, more partlcolaily 
because. flic shocks occurred early In the morning 
when people were still aakep. 3’hcro was heavy 
Io<^s of ilfcj — 20,000 j)erson3 having periEbed* 
Tho area affected was 3,625,000 sguaro miles, 
Kangra and Dlmramsala were completely 
destroyed. The main shock was from north to 
south, followed by an equally severe one from 
south to north. The earthquake Is ascrlberl to 
rnovemeut along one of the reverBo faults of the 
Himalayas. 

21 ef October 1009. — Tills earthquake alftclcd 
the Kachhl plain, Baluchistan. Considerable 
damage was done and over 200 lives were lost. 
The radius of the felt area was about 16-45 
|TnUcs. The elongated epicentre was 
I In direction. The earthquake was presumably 
I due to the presence of a fault, tbougn, the area 
being covered wlUi alluvium, this ia more or less 
conjectural. 

A violent earthquake occurred over the 
greater part of the Kortbern and Southern 
Shan States on 2lBt ^fay 1912, and was felt 
I practically over the whole of Burma, Slam and 
I Yunnan. An area of 125,000 square miles 
was aflcctcd. Shocks continued the following 
day and were followed on the 23rd May by a 
severe shock will eh was felt over an area of 
376,000 square miles. Kuracrous after shocks 
continued in May, June, July and August, when 
they finally ceased. The epicentre was close to 
the great Kyaukkyan fault in the Korthem Shan 
States. 

Ko severe earthquake is recorded during the 
six years following the last earthquake In Burma, 
but a violent shock was felt on 8th July 1918 and 
affected Kastem Bengal, Assam, Burma, Korth- 
west India as far as liahore. It was most 
strongly felt In Srimangal (Assam) where many 
tea-estates were ruined, llic total area over 
which it was felt was 800,000 square miles. ThU 
j earthquake was due to subsidence along a fault. 
It was accompanied by pouring out of sand, mud 
and water from fissures created In the ground. 

17f7i December 1927.— Was experienced In 
Rangoon, but very little damage was done. 
Affecting as it did a big commercial city like 
Rangoon Its importance cannot he denied. 
Investigation appears to show that the shock was 
due to “ forces of uplift causing movement 
along lines of weakness below the deltaic 
alluvium." Although the area is covered with 
alluvium and direct observations are not pos^slble, 
the probability of such a zone of weakness 
existing in the neighbourhood ol tho town must 
be accepted. 

The areas around Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Attock are regarded as very unstable, as one big 
fault and numerous smaller ones are located In 
this region. The earthquake on let February 
1929 in the Korth-Wcst Himalayas 'was at 
first thought to be connected with these faults. 
But it has been shown that tho focus of this 
earthquake lay at a considerable depth — 160 
hlms. "Which la a point of Interest, for it shows 
that the shocks were not connected with any 
surface features such as faults. The epicentre 
was situated about 26 miles north-west of 
Abbottahad. Some damage was done to 
property and a few lives were lost. 
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^Ih Axtgust 1P2D. — This cartliquftlco. which 
affected tho Bronll town of Swa in Buraia, was 
connected with Bcvcral of tho later earthquakes 
that occurred In different parts of Burma — the 
Pegn earthquake of 5th may 1P30, the Podo 
earthquakes of July to Bcccmhcr 1930 and 
tho Pyu disaster of 4th December 1030. The 
cplccntral area was quite email and lay about 0 
mUca to tho north-wcet of Swa, DamnRo was 
done to railway lines and bridges. Loaded 
trucks were lifted off tho track and thrown to 
one eldo. Tho shocks were duo to movoracnl 
along a fault in tho Tertiary rocks, more or 
less parallel to the great fault which is known 
as the Boundary Fault. 

A violent shock ocenrred at about 8-lC p.m, 
on 6tli May 1930, and practically Ie%'cllcd the 
whole town of Pegu; About 550 lives were lost 
and considerable damage was done to property in 
.Bnngoon as well. Tho actual area affected was 
about 220,000 square miles. This earthquake 
came without any preliminary warning and 
lasted only 80 seconds. Tho earlier BurracBO 
earthquake previously mentioned was presum- 
ably a forerunner of tlio present one and did not 
indicate the dying out of stiff earlier movements. 
It Is thought that tlio movement w'as connected 
with tho boundary faults of tho Shan Plateau, 
which was accentuated by tho forward movement 
of Urrajima Into tho gulf of Jlartaban, 

Assam was shaken by a severe eartli quake 
on 3rd July 1980, after about 12 years of com- 
parative quiescence. The total area affected was 
about 850,000 square miles. Tho town of 
Dhuhri suffered considerable damage, but 
fortunately no loss of ILfo occurred. This is 
probably due to tho fact that many houses 
are built of ‘flexible superatructuro supporting 
light, often galvanised iron roofs' and at that 
time of tho year many persons were not si e oping 
inside their houses. Tno earthquake was prob- 
ably duo to weakness at the foot of tho Assam 
range, movement along which zone was assisted 
by tho rapid denudation of the mountains, 
which presumably upset the equilibrium. 

ZrdlAlh — Several severe shocks 

were felt between 10-15 p.m. and 1-22 a.m, in 
Pyu, Burma. Most of the brick buildings were 
destroyed and about 30 persons lost their lives. 
Tho shocks were felt over an area of approxi- 
mately 220,000 square miles, 

27<7i August 1931. — This was one of the worst 
of the Baluchistan earthquakes, and about 200 
lives were lost. It was preceded on the 25th by 
an earlier earthquake tho epicentre of whlcn 
was near Sharigh. The March earthquake was 
felt over an area of 370,000 square miles. Both 
these earthquakes were connected wdth the sharp 
bends of the Suleiman, Bugtl and Kirthar hills 
for such bends are regions of strain where eartli 
movements are likely to occur. 

16th Januarj/ 1934.— This, the North Bihar 
earthquake, is still fresh in our minds. It was 
one of the moat violent earthquakes that have 
affected India. It is estimated that over 10,000 
lives were lost and several crores worth of pro- 
perty was damaged. Sitarmarhi, Madhubani, 
Monghyr, Patna, Jamalpur, Muzaffarpur, 
Darjeeling, etc., and the Nepal valley suffered 
heavily. The epicentre of this earthquake ran 
from near Motihari through Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani. The total area over which it was 


felt was 1,900,000 square miles. Tho earth- 
quake is attributed to faults underlying, tho 
alluvium. It Is fortunate that it occurred In 
the afternoon (about 2-15 p.m.), for had It 
occurred at night it w*ouId have been one of the 
worst of such disasters experienced upon tho 
earth. 

31 J/uj/1035. — The Quetta earthquake is one 
of tho latest of the more violent catastrophlcs 
that have overtaken tho Indian region. This 
can bo estimated from tho fact that 25,000 lives 
perished and damage to private property, Ball- 
way lines, etc., ran Into several crores. The town 
of Quetta was practically destroyed and the area 
affected was about 100,000 square miles. Tho 
causcslcadlng to these earthquakes are unknown, 
but tho focus was probably shallow. Tho earth- 
quake is probably connected with tho sharp bend 
in tho hill ranges near Quetta, 

Tho frequency of aftershocks of the Quetta 
earthquake of May 1936, according to tho 
Geological Survey of India, appears to be con- 
siderably diminished, but several sharp shocks 
were felt during tho year In the Assam seismic 
area, Including those of ICth January at about 
18.46 hours and of 2l6t March at 21.45 hours, 
Indian standard time. 

The last severe earthquake to bo experienced 
in India occurred in tho Hindu Kush on 
14lh November 1937, and was felt throughout 
tho North-West Frontier Province, Kashmir, 
as well as largely over the Punjab, United 
Provinces, northern Sind and Baluchistan, 
Severe shocks were felt at Lahore, Bawalplndi, 
Peshawar, Kangra, Chitral and Drosh, and con- 
siderable damage was done. No loss of life was 
reported. 

Although minor earthquakes have been report- 
ed from different parts of India later than 
November 1937, none of these has caused damage 
or loss of life. Details of some of these are 
given below. 

6th January/ 1938. — Two shocks were felt 
at Drosh In tho Chitral District, North-West 
Frontier Province. Another shock of the same 
Intensity was felt on the 7th January, but there 
was no damage or loss of life. 

14f/i April 1938. — ^An earthquake shock was 
felt at Monywa in the Lower Chin^win district, 
Burma, at 7-47 a.m. Cracks appeared in the 
waffs of several buildings, but there was no loss 
of life. 

Srd Ma^/ 1938. — Two shocks were felt at 
intervals of about five seconds at Shillong in 
Assam, at 10-21 p.m. The shocks lasted for 
about 40 seconds. There was very little damage, 
to property and no loss of life. 

lOfA August 1988, — Shocks were experienced 
In the Upper Chindwin district, Burma, and 
were felt over a fairly wide area. The shocks, 
whiclr lasted about 30 seconds, seem to have been 
severe at Kalemyo. Pucca buildings and 
Pagodas tumbled down, but there was no loss 
of life. Smaller shocks were also felt at Mawlaik, 
Paungbyin, Mingin, Indaw, Kalewa, Homalin, 
Tabyin, etc. 

7(h February 1989. — Two shocks were felt at 
Drosh In Chitral at intervals of two seconds, but 
there was neither material damage nor loss of 
life. 
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Ecports zceeived by tho Geological Sumy 
of Inaln from variotis parts of India and Burma 
show that 82 earthquake shocks were felt in 
1937 In India. With the exception of the rather 
EDTcre shock of 14th Kovember, rrhlch orlgl'' 
nated In the Hindu Hush region and affected a 
cotisiderable tract of north-'weBt India, the rest 
were of slight intensity, unattended by any 
damage to buildings or persons. 

Keglonally the shocks were distributed as 
follows : — 

Bnrma, 28; north-eaBtem India, Including 
Sikkim, Nepal and Tibet, 31 ; north-westem 
India, Incmdlng Kashmir, Chltral and 
Baluchlston, 21 ; and Peninsular India, 2 

The epicentre of the shock of 14th November 
1937 has been located In tho Hindu Kush 
mountains, north-west of Brosh, in Chitral. 
OThls has been deduced from observers' reports 
and from selgmographic records available from 
the Heteorological Observatories at Bombay, 
Agra, Calcutta and Kodaikanal. This shock 
was felt at such distant places as Kabul, Dehra- 
Bun, Simla, Multan, Bera Ismail Khan and 
Eoorkee. 

At least sixty earthquake shocks were felt in 
India during tho year 1939. Portunatcly all 
, these shocks, without exception, vere of slight 
ntensity and caused neither loss of life nor 
fiorioua damage to property. 

About twenty of these shocks affected the 
unstable Assam region, of which four were felt 
at Bhubri, six at Gauhatl and a like number at 
Shillong, Hrosh (Chitral State), 

Quetta, ■ ^ahore, Shikarput 

(Cutch), - ' ■ 'Hyderabad State) 

and many other towns expencnced shocks during 
the year. 

It Is unnecessary to give details of the large 
number of shocks felt during 1939 for most of 
these were of minor Importance. Mention must, 
however, bo made of the earthquake of 2lBt : 
November, 1939, which was felt at Jammu, 
Mianwall, Behra Istnail Khan, Peshawar,Kawal' 
plndi, Srinagar, Balhousie, Kabul, Gjlgjt, Skardu, 
etc. Its epicentre was In the Hindu h ueh range, 
being Bltuated at 30*' N 76 5° E Its focal depth 
uas 200 KM. 

The intcn^iity of tlds earthquake at Srinagar 
and Gllgit was VII on the Mercali scale At 
Srinagar three shocks were felt at intervals of 10 
seconds each Cracks developed in the walls of 
the Observatory and other buildings in tho city. 
At Gllgit, which BuiTered three shocks at intervals 
of 2 seconds each, boulders slipped down from 
the surrounding mountains and dust spread all 
oacr the aalle>. 

During 1940 earthquake shocks vere felt at 
Gulmarg in Kashmir, at Banner (Kajputana) and 
at Bhuj and Radhanpur in the ^YesteTn Indian I 
Stales 

At Gulmarg two shocks of moderate Intensity 
were felt on the Srd August at 14 45 <I S T.) and 
cracked ualls of lutcha houses. Shocks of mo- , 
derate intensity were also felt on 8th August and 
21st September, 1940, but apart from cracks in 
fvtcha houses no damage was done Banner 
and Bhuj experienced a slight shock on Slst 
October wldle Bhu} had another shock on 13th 
November, 3910 


There was no loss of life or serious damage to 
property during any of these earthquakes, 

A large number of earthquake shocks occurred 
In India during the year 1941. It Is unnecessary 
to give details of all these but particulars of 
three or four of the more Important ones may 
be given, * 

An earthquake of moderate Intensity took 
place on the 21sfc of January 1941 at 18 16 
hours (I S T.) with its epicentre to the north of 
Assam, Hie Bhocks lasted for about one 
minute but no damage waa caused. 

Another earthquake occurred on the 26th 
June at 17-27 hours (I S.T.) This earthquake 
whose epicentre lay In the neighbourhood of 
Nicobar Islands, was of very great Intensity 
and was felt in ^tadras, Chittagong, Chandwadi, 
Colombo, etc. Extensive damage to buildings 
occurred in Port Blair where 4 persons were 
killed and 4 seriously injured. The duration 
of the shock was less than half a minute. 

On the 30th of June at 23-68 hours (I S T.) a 
ahock of moderate Intensity was felt at Port 
Blair, Its epicentre lay in the neighborhood 
of north Andaman. 

Another earthquake occurred on the 29th 
I of September at 8-5 hours (I S T.) at Quetta. 
The shocks lasted for about 35 seconds and 
caused damage to laccJia buildings and mud 
houses in Quetta. 

Three earthquakes of slight to moderate 
intensity were recorded during the year 1942. 
An earthquake of slight intensity with its 
epicentre in Assam was felt at 16 17 hours 
(1ST) on 22ml February in parts of Bengal 
and Assam No loss of life or damage was 
reported On 22nd Slarch a quake of moderate 
intensity was felt at 7-38 hours at Lahore, 
Rawalpindi and Simla The epicentre was in 
the Hindukush mountains A third earth- 
quake of slight intensity was felt m ‘parts of 
India on the 15th of May 1942 at 22-25 hours 
(1ST) The epicentre lay in the Hindu Kush. 

I There was no loss of life or damage to property. 

Although a large number of earthquakes have 
occurred during 1944-45, with the cxcetpion of 
one they were all of comparatively small inten- 
sity. An earthquake of moderate intensity was 
felt on the 25th Becember, 1944, at Sllchar, 
Shillong and Calcutta, at about 9-25 pm., 
Indian Standard Time At Silchar Bhocks were 
felt over a period of 3 minutes and several houses 
suffered damage No damage was, however, 
reported from either Shillong or Calcutta 

Another earthquake of slight Intensity was 
felt at Patna, Bihar district, at 10-25 pm. on 
the 18th February, 1944, Though the shocks 
felt were fairly sharp no damage to property or 
loss of life took place. 

; A se\erc earthquake took place on the 28th 
November, 1945, and shocks were felt Intennifc- 
: tcntly for a period of two hours, commencing at 
I 3 hours 31 minutes, over a wide area in north 
western India. This earthquake was due to a 
submarine land elide. A characteristic feature 
of this earthquake was the high tide which swept 
the coastal region fo Mekran and neighbouring 
areas, causing heavy floods, damage to property 
and loss of life. A lasting visible eUect of this 
earthquake was the appearance of two small 
islands about 10 miles into the sea, olf the 
Mekran coast. 
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POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested In an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached to the Department of 
Posts & Air of the Government of India. Tor 
financial and budget matters there is a Pinancial 
Adviser, Communications. The superior staff 
of the Direction, in addition to the Director- 
General hinr-elf, consists on the postal side of 
one Senior Deputy Director-General, one 
Deputy Director-General, Postal Seixvices, one 
Assistant Deputy Director-General, AYar, 
two Assistant Directors- General, Establishments, 
one Assistant Director-General, Postal Services, 
one Assistant Director-General, Planning, one. 
Assistant Director-General, Pay and Allowances 
and *:even Assistant Dy. Directors- General. 

Tor postal purposes, India is divided into 
nine circles, namely, Bengal and Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay, Central, ^ladras, Punjab 
and Kortb-West Prontier, United Provinces, 
Sind and Baluchistan and Assam. Each of the 
first seven i? in charge of a Postmaster-General 
and the Assam and Sind and Baluchistan Cirlces 
arc each controlled by a Director, Posts and 
Telegraphs. The Central Circle comprises 
uughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
ndia and Kajpntana Agencies. 

The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
langements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways, inland steamers, and air services. 
All the Postmasters- General are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postraasters-General 
wliile in tlie Sind and Baluchistan and Assam 
Circles the Director is assisted by Assistant 
Directors. The nine Postal Circles are divided 
into Divisions, each in charge of a Superintendent 
of Post Offices or Kail way ^Mail Service as the 
case may be and each Superintendent is assisted 
by a certain number of officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there Is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the "same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of account‘d. The Presidency Postmasters of the 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras General Post 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to . 
as indicated below) is as follows : — 


Offices, the Chief Postmaster of the Delhi General 
Post Office and Postmasters of the larger of the 
other head post offices are directly under the 
Postmasters-General. The Presidency Postmas- 
ters have one or more Inpsecting Postmasters 
subordinate to them? When the duties of the 
Postmaster of a head office become so onerous 
that he is unable to perform them fully himself, 
B Deputy Postmaster is appointed to relieve him 
of some of them, and if still further relief is re- 
quired, one or more Assistant Postmasters are 
employed. The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established only in 
towns of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local sub- 
treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it either single-handed or with the 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are plaiJed In charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit and account‘d work of the Post Office 
is entrusted to the Accountant-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Indian 
Audit Department and is not subordinate to the 
Director-General. The Accountant-General is 
assisted by Deputy Accountant-General, all 
of whom, uith the necessary staff of clerks, per- 
form at separate headquarters the actual audit 
and accounts work of a certain number of postal 
circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are knomi as combined offices. The policy 
is to increase telegraph facilities everywhere and 
especially in towns by opening a number of 
cheap telegraph branches of sub-post offices. 

Iden, Nepal, Ceylon and Portuguese India except 



When the 
postage 

Is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When the postage 
is Insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Zeilerg, 

Kot exceeding one tola 

And every additional tola 

Zook and jiaWern packets. 

For the first five tolas or fraction 

thereof 

For every additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of five 
tolas 

Anna .Pies, 

1 G 

1 0 

0 0 

0 3 


Double the pre- 
>- paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery). 

Double the defici- 
ency (chargeable 
on delivery). 
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ToBicards, 

Single , 0 pics. 

Ecply 1 nnna, 

(The postage on cards of private nianufnctiirc 

must be prepaid In full. Kcply postcards 

cannot be sent to Kcprvl.) 

Parcels (prepaj/meni compiilsori;). 

Parcels not exceeding 12} secra (1,000 tolas) in 
weight : — 

Its. a. 

l^ot exceeding 40 tolas .. .. ,.0 0 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 0 

Ucglstration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

AH parcels to Aden should bo registered. There 
is no parcel service to Nepal, These rates 
are not applicable to parcels for Ceylon 
and Portuguese India, 

pegistration fee, Ps, a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 


For every additional Us. 100 or fraction Its. a, 
thcrcol over Its. 300 and upto Its, 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Its. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Ps. 1,000 . , . . ..0 1 


As regards Aden, Ceylon and Portugueseindia 
ace Foreign Tariff. 


Ad’HoivIcdgmcnt fee , — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Forcifin Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ceylon, to Nepal or to Portuguese 
: India except as indicated below), is ns follows : — 

Letters , — To Aden, Ceylon, Nepal and Portu- 
guese India — Indian inland rates. To Burma — 
2 annas for the first tola and 1 anna for every 
additional tola or part thereof. 


To all other countries.-/ 


3} annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


Postcards, Single 


2 annas. 


Peply 4 annas. 


■ Ordinary ^^oncy Order fees. 

For every sum of Ps.lO or fraction thereof 0 2 


Postcards to’ Burma ; 
reply 


Single 1 anna and 
. . . . 2 annas. 


In the case of money orders for Ceidon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 
There is no money order service to Nepal. 

Telegraphic money order fees , — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland (the cost of the telegraphic advice to 
Aden and Ceylon in respect of those countries) 
telegrams for the actual number of words 
used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “Express'* or^ as an "Ordinary” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each 
telegraphic money order. 


Printed .Papers, — I anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers , — For a packet not exceed- 
ing 10 ounces in weight , . . . 3i annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight . . 3 anna. 

Samples , — li annas for first 4 ounces and | 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Printed Papers, Business Papers and Samples, 
— To Burma, 9 pies for the first five tolas and 
0 pies for every additional 6 tolas or part of that 
weight. 

Parcels, 


There is no telegraphic money order service to 
Nepal or Portuguese India. In the case of 
Ceylon the telegraph charge is calculated -at 
tlie rates shown below: — 

Express — Es. 2-8-0 for the first 12 words and 
3 annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary, — Ec. 1-4-0 for the first X2 ^YO^ds 
and 2 annas for each additional word, 

Value^payable fees , — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees, Es. a. 

Where the value insured does not exceed 
E^. 100 0 4 

Where the value insured exceeds Es. 100 
but does not exceed Es. 200 . . 0 5} 1 

Where the value Insured exceeds Ea, 200 I 
but does not exceed Es. 300 0 8 


Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide, Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Is given 
below: — 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 22 lbs. In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 





Via, 

' Gibral- 




tar. 

For parcel 



Es. a, p. 

Not over 3 

lbs. 

« « • • 

..180 

Over 3 lbs. 

but 

not over 7 lbs. 

.. 212 0 

ti 7 ,1 


M 11 n 

3 16 0 
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A special nlr letter form is available from post 
offices at a cost of 6 annas per form. Similar 
forms of private manufacture, bearing an Indi- 
cation that they have been approved by the 
Head of a Circle, can also bo used, but they 
fihould bo prepaid with the usual charge of 0 
annas each. 

Air letters cannot be registered or Insured, 
nor are any enclosures permitted. Ko other 
facility, such as express delivery, is available. 

Magnitude of Bufilncw in the Poet Office, — 
At the close of 1044-45, there were 120,002 per- 
manent and 20,024 temporary. Post tt; Tele- 
graph officials, 25,800 post offices and 150,000 
miles of mail lines, lluring the year, 1,720 
million articles, Including 00. 1 million registered 
articles were posted ; stamps worth Es.12.8 


crorcs were sold for postal purposes ; about 
64.4 million money orders of the total value of 
Its. 173 crorcs were issued ; 1,284 thousand 
Indian Postal orders to the value of Ps. 65 
lakhs were sold ; a sum of Ps. 24.7 ororos was 
collected for tradesman and others on V.P. 
articles, about 3.4 mlUion insured articles valued 
at 147 crorcs of rupees were handled. Cus- 
toms duty aggregating over 81 lakhs was 
realised on parrels and letters from abroad ; 
pensions amounting to about Ps. 203 lakhs 
ucrc paid to Indian lilllltary pcn'^Ioners and'' 
over 6,000 lbs. of quinine were sold to the 
publlr. On the 31 et March 1945, there wore 
3,09.5,000 Savings Bank Accounts with a 
total balance of Ps. 80.2 crorcs and 02,060 
Postal Life Insurance Policioi with an aggregate 
assurance of Ps. 18.8 crorcs. 


Telegraphs. 

IJp to 1912 the telegraph system in India which has been introduced follows closely on the 
was administered ns a separate department lines of the experimental one referred to above, 
by an officer designated Director- General of For telegraph engineering purposes India was 
Telegraphs who worked in subordination to formerly divided up into five Circles, each in 
the Government of India in the Department of charge of a Director. These five Circles were 
Commerce and Industry. In that year it was divided into eighteen Divisions each In charge of 
decided to vest the control of Posts and a Divisional Engineer. In 1922 Sind and Balu- 
Tclcgraphsin a single officer as an experimental chistan Circle was formed with its headquarters 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgam a- at Karachi. Tins Circle is now under the charge 
tion of the two Departments. of a Director of Posts and Telegraphs. On the 

31st ^farcli 1924 there were 7 Circles and 20 Dlvis- 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental ions, 'With a view to complete fusion of the tliree 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced branches of work, the engineering work- of the 
in the Burma and Central Circles from the Bombay and Central Circles was brought under the 
1st July 1012. The fundamental principles of control of the respective Postmaster-General in 
this scheme which followed closely the system 1925 andthis unification was gradually extended 
In force in the United Kingdom and several to other Circles. The fusion was completed in 
other European countries were that the traffic March 1930. This year the Bengal and Assam 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- Circle has been divided into two Circles, namely 
ment should be separated, the former branch Bengal Circle and Assam Circle, in charge of a 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the Postmaster-General, and a Director, with head- 
Postmastcr-General assisted by a Deputy quarters at Calcutta and SWUoug respectively. 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number Tlic telegraph traffic and the engineering branches 
of attached officers and the engineering branch in the Circle arc now’ controlled by the Postmas- 
belng controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. tcrs-Gcneral and the Directors of Posts and 
Subordinate to this officer there were several Telegraphs, Karaclii and Shillong. There is also 
Divisional Superintendents who wore assisted one Deputy Director of Telegraph Traffic each 
by a number of attached officers. Calcutta. Bombay and Madras to look after 

the speedy disposal of traffic. There are now 24 
In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the Engineering Divisions. ^Yitll effect from 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 1-7-1939, the Superior Telegraph Engineering 
tary of State and introduced from Ist April, and Wireless Branches have been amalgamated 
The superior staff of the Direction, In addition into a Single Service, viz., — Telegraph Engineer- 
to the Director-General liimsclf, now’ consists on ing Service — Class I. ^ 
the engineering (including wireless) side of a Chief Tliere has been much expansion on the Tele- 
Engineer, Telegraphs, with one Deputy Direc- phones side of the Department consequent on * 
tor-General Telegraph Staff and Establishments, the acquisition of the telephone systems at 
one Deputy Chief Engineer, one Addl. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Karaclii and Ahmed- 
Depnty Chief Engineer and tw'O Asstt. ahad by Government. Separate Telephone Dis- 
Chief Engineers. For Engineering Cons- tricts Avhich are quite independent of the res- 
truction w’ork, there is one Addl, Chief Engi- pective Postmasters- General were created at 
neer with two Directors of Telegraphs, and some Bombay, Calcutta and Madras with effect from 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs. For traffic 1st April 1943. Karachi hnd Ahmedabad Tele- 
work there is a Deputy Director-General w’ith plione systems have been placed under the admi- 
ono^ Contr^ler of Telegraph Traffic and one nistrative charge of the Bombay District. The ♦ 
Assistant Deputy Director-General. To asssit Cliief Officers of the Bombay and Calcutta Dis- 
In Telephone w^rk there is one Deputy Director- tricts are designated General Managers, Tele- 
GeneraL (^lephones) and tw’o^Assistant Deputy phones. Kecently a new Telephone District has 
Directors-General, Telephones, and in Wireless also been formed at Delhi wdiere there has been 
matters there is one Assistant Dy. Director- considerable telephone expansion during the 
General (Wireless). In the Circles the scheme w^ar. 
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Telegraph Deparlmcnl. 


Tho audit and accounts work of the TeloaraiHi 
Department is, like that of the Po'^t Office, 
entrusted to the Accountant-General, and 

Telegraphs, assisted by a slnff of Deputy and 
Assistant AccountaDts-Gcncral. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff. — Telegrams 
sent to or received from places In India or 
Burma or Ceylon are clasBcd as Inland telegrams. 
The tariff for Inland tcIegramB Is as follo^vs : — 

For delivery 
In India. 
Vrivalc and State. 
Express. Ordinary. 
Bs, a. IlH.a. 

Minimum charge . . ..110 013 

Each additional word over 8. . 0 2 0 1 

For delivery 
in Burma. 
Private 07ul State. 
ExprcGB. Ordinary. 
Il«. a. Its. a. 

Minimum charge .. .. 2 12 1 G 

Each additional word over S 0 4 0 2 

For delivery in For delivery 
Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon. 
Private and State. Private and 


Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

press. 

nary. 

press. 

nary. 

Rs. a. 

Bfl, a. 

Its. a. 

Rs, a. 

Minimum charge. 2 0 
Each additional 

1 0 

2 S 

1 4 

word over 12., 0 2 0 1 

p address is charged for. 

0 3 

0 2 


Additional chargtt. 
dmnm for TCpIy-pald 

telegram ,, Minimum charge for 

an ordinary telegram 
except in the case of 
Burma, for which 
the m i n i m u m 
amount prc-payablc 
’ is Bs. 2-4-0 for ex- 

press and Be. 1-2-0 
for Ordinary, 

Notification of delivery. . Minimum charge for 

an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple Address telegrams, copjing 
fee for each 100 words or less in 
each copy beyond the first . . 4 annas. 

Collation . . , , ^ • One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Bs. 


For acceptance of an^ 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office Is 
closed. 


If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
offices is closed • 'X 
{ If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate ‘ office, 
additional fee 
in respect of 
. each such office. 1 


Boat hire 

• . # 

.Amount nctu- 
plly ncce^parj'. 

For 


For delivery 

delivery 

Press telegrams. 

in India. 

in 

O^lon, 


Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 


prcs«. 

nary. 

press. 


Rp. a. 

PiS, a. 

Its. a. 

Minimum charge . . 

l>ch additional 5 
words over 40 In 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 In 

1 8 

0 12 

1 8 

rcppcctof Ceylon 

0 2 

0 1 

0 2 


Tljc address is free. 


Greetings Tclcrrnmj . — Inland (irfeting^ 
teJcfjram f^rrirr Aa^ been fa^ipended a temporavj 
inea^ixtYC, 

Inland De Luxe Telegrams. — Senders of 
Greetings telegrams to or from officcs'in India 
may use their own plirasf*ology In such (elegrams 
on payment of 2 annas In add It Ion to tlic charge 
appropriate to the class of message (Express 
or Ordinary), 

Tliotio telegram'^ vill lie delivered In spctially 
printed artistic forms and envelope?. 

This Di: LtTXK service Is not applicable to 
telegrams for Burma. 

The sender of a Dn Luxe telegram should write 
before the address the special instruction 
« LX which will not bo charged for. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to uhich they 
arc addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries In Europe, America, etc., are as 
follows : — 

Cables arc not now accepted to tlio following 
enemy or enemy occupied countries : — 
Germany, Japan, Japanese possessions, viz : — 
Kara futo, Corea, Manchuria, Kwangtung 
leased territory, Formosa, Marian or Ladrono 
Islands, Marshall, Palaos and Caroline Islands, 
Saghallen. Japanese occupied territories (inclu- 
ding Chefoo in China. Wake Island, and such 
portions of New Guinea ns are in cneifiy 
occupation. 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Europe via I B C — Bs. a. Bs. a, Bs. a. 

Great Britain and I^or- 
thern Ireland .. .. 0 IS 0 0 4J 

Ireland 0 13 0 ci 0 4i 

Belgium 120006 

Holland 120906 

Germany 1 40 10 07 

Switzerland .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Hpain 1 40 10 07 

France 1 S 0 91 0 61 

Italy, City of the Vatican 16 0 10| .. 

Other Offices .. .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Norway .. 1 4 0 10 0 7 

Bulgaria .. .. 1 6 0 101 .. 

Bussla .. .,160 101 0 7 

Turkey .. ..15 

Czecho-Slovakia .,1 5 0 101 0 7 

Union of South Africa and 
S.W. Africa vm IBO 0 13 0 61 0 41 
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Ordy. 

Dcfd. D.L.T. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a, Rs. a. 

Canada (all Zone^') . . 

0 18 

0 Ci 0 4i 

United States of America. 

1 ^ 0 

0 8 0 5} 

South America 



Buenos Aires • • 

3 4 

1 10 1 li 

Rio do Janeiro , , 

3 2 

10 11 

Valparaiso 

3 4 

1 10 1 li 

West Indies 



Jamaica rin I. R. C.- 



Imperial 

0 13 

0 OJ 0 2} 

Havana 

2 6 

1 2i 0 141 


TJrgeni Telegrams — 

Hate double of ordinary rate. 


Daxlp Letter Tekgramt — 

One-third ordinary rate with a minimum charge 
for 25 words. 

Code telegrams (cxcci)t for the U.S.A. and 
countries within the British Bmpire) arc accepted 
at 3 /5th of the ordinary rate. Code telegrams 
for countries \\ithin the British Bniplre and for 
the U.S.A. are accepted at 2/3rds of the ordinary 
rate (FtVe 425, P. (0 P. Guuk). 

Telegrams arc accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
of abbreviated addresses, Reply Raid, etc. 

Full lists published In Post and Telegraph 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-tclcgraurs ad- 
dressed to Bhlpe at Bca from offices in India 
and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Ivarachl or Madras 
the charge is thirteen annas per word 
(ordinary) or eight annas T)or word (code) in 
nearly all cases. 

The following are the chargee (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to ships at tea 
through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Rb. a. Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) and (3) below . . 0 13 0 6 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty's Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy , . 0 8 0 5 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships 0 12 0 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
c.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 


DAILY LETTER-TBLEGRAMS. 

Dally Letter-Telegrams In plain language, 
which arc dealt with telegraphically through- 
out arc accepted for non-Ihupirc countries and 
Australasia on any day of the week, and are 
ordinarily delivered to the addressee on the 
morning of the second day following the day 
of booking. They arc subject to the conditions 
prescribed for Deferred Foreign telegrams 
with certain exceptions as stated below. 

Tlic charge ’for a Dallj' Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams arc not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Dally Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted In Dally 
Letter Telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
Btanto, Telegraph rcatante. Multiple addresses, 
de Luxe and telegraph redirection under orders 
of the addressee. 

The class prefix for Daily Letter Telegrams 
will be DLT. 

NIGHT LETTER TELEGRAMS. 

Night Letter Telegrams (NLT) are accepted 
for all Empire countries, except Australasia, 
with ■which the Daily Letter Telegram Ser^ice 
(DLT) remains In force, at the same rates and 
unden the same conditions as prescribed for 
Daily Letter Telegrams, except as follows : — 

(1) They will bo delivered on the morning of 
the day following the day of booking, 

(il) The special instruction and the class 
prefix for Night Letter Telegrams will be NLT. 

EMPIRE SOCIAL TELEGRAMS. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) conveying 
solely greetings, family news or non-commercial 
personal affairs can be availed of throughout the 
year at special reduced rates, for nil Empire 
countries except Sudan. 

Empire Social Telegrams (GLT) for the pur- 
pose of transmission and delivery to a territory 
or place to which NLT service is available is 
deferred until the morning of the Ray following 
the day of acceptance ; where there is no NLT 
service but a DLT service is available, an Empire 
Social Telegram is deferred and delivered on the 
second day following the day of acceptance or 
as soon as possible thereafter. Minimum charge 
for an Empire Social Telegram is Rs. 3-6-0 for 
the first 12 words (excluding the Special Instruc- 
tion- GLT- which will not be charged) and 4^ 
annas for every additional word. 

The only Special Services admitted in Empire 
Social Telegrams are ** Reply Paid '* and “ De 
Luxe.” 

Foreign De Luxe TelegramB. — Telegrams 
relating to happy events or greetings may be 
sent to certain foreign countries for delivery 
on an artistic form in an envelope of the same 
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cijaractcr. A fmpplrmcntary of four 

fitiniiB per telegram hi addition to Uic chargee at 
the appropriate rate according to the cla^B (t a, 
Urgent, C5r(linar>% Code, JDc/erred, ULT,, etc,) 
IR charged for b»Jch telegrnin'i, TIjIr Do Luxe 
Hcrvico 18 not available v.lth U, K, for the 
duration of tlie war. 

Greeting TolcfrraniB (Forcirn), — Ti-Icgrainfi 
conveylUR ChrlPtnmfl and Now Year v»hhc8 arc 
accepted for moct non-cinphc countries from the 
14th of December to the Cth January Inchinlvc 
at Bpcclal reduced raUjH, HuljJcct to a minimum 
charge for 30 word's p^r telegram. To nil 
Umpire conutrleB except Sudan, each greet! riga 
may he conveyed by mcariB of Umpire Social 
Tckgrama. 

Growth of Tcicgrophei — Ai tlie end of 
3807-08 tljero v/cre 50,805 miles of lino and 
155,088 Tnile'5 of wire and eahle. Compared to 
this, there w'cre 318,400 ridhM of line Including 
fuhlc and 3,301,100 mllcH of wire Including 
conductorn on the 8l8t March 1045, The 
mmihcTB of departmental tf'kfrjnph oOlces were 
257 and bO, rcHpcctlvcIy, while the numl)or of 
telcgraidi offices worked by the Po^t Office rose 
Ironi 1,034 to 3,0?4, 

The Increase In the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with !b Bliovrn by the follo’aing figtJrcs : — 

1607-08. 1044-35. 

, r Private.. 4,167,270 10,775,708 
Inland ..J state .. 800,382 0,305,140 

[I'reijH .. 35,010 433,055 


1807-08. 194M3. 

, r Private,* 735,070 B.05O,10^j 

foreign •.Jfitate 9,800. 328.050 

tPnr .. 5,278^ 83,001 


5,754,415 29,773,083 


The outturn of ttiC workshops during 1044-45 
reprcicntcd a total value of Its. 2, 12,18,000. 

Wircicei. — O'hc nurnher of mc^*agcs liandlcd 
during the year 3 914-45 by drpartmentnl wlrele^i 
stations in India v.as nearly 312,000. Thh 
a flf^rci'-e of about 125,000 over the 
previous year. 

Tclcphonet/ — IVllh effect from 1-4-43 the 
LIcMi-^ed I’dcphone Sy^tuas at Calcutta, 
lioinbay and Madras and with effect from 
1-9-43, the Licenced OVfrpIionc Systems at 
Ahra^ da3>ad ami Karachi were acquired 3>y Govt, 
on tlie 31st Marcli 1915. tin re were about 2,^00 
cxcbnngcH and 125,100 Tep^pbonc-j operated by 
the Departnu-nt and Ilnrc^Ml sy-tern. AMut 
1*2 million trunk teP phone falls were handled 
during the year 1911-15. 

Po*!* nnd Telcgrnphi. — The capital outlay 
ol the Indian 1 *obW and TrlegrajdiB Department 
during and to the end of the year 1044-45 
was lit], 3, 09, 79, 00-9 and It*. 32,01, 2c,/|fij respec- 
tively, 'The receipts for the year ended 3lFt 
March 1915 amounted to Its. 29,38, 1=, 000 and 
charge (including Interest on capital outlay) 
to IlB. 19,13,83,000, the result being a net gain 
of IlB. 10,21,05,000. 
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Public Health 


The history of the public health a G mini strati on 
In India may bo traced back to the appointment 
of the Boyal Commission in 1850, n’lilch recom- 
mended measures for the amelioration of the 
health of the army and the civil population In 
India. In ’accordance with its suppestlons 
** Commissions of Public Health ** ^verc estab- 
lished In the provinces of ISlndras, Bombay and 
Penpal in 1801, This led to the appointment of 
Sanitary Commissioners. In 1888 the Govern- 
ment of India issued a resolution '* dnuving the 
attention of local bodies and village unions to 
their duties in the matter of sanitation.” The 
success achieved by such cfTorts u'as negligible 
except In the larger -cllics. 0\Ying tp the vast 
number of India’s sick I lie main emphasis was 
laid on curative medicine ; preventive medicine 
did not receive proper attention. The outbreak 
of plague in 1890 had a great effect on the people 
and Inc Government, awakening them to the 
need of ovcrhaxillng the public health machinery 
in the country. The report of the Plague Com- 
mission in 1904 was a landmark in the history of 
public health administration in India. It 
recommended the strengthening of public health 
services and the establishment of laboratories 
for research and the preparation of vaccines and 
sera, but the total effect of the measures adopted 
in pursuance thereof w’as small. Attention was 
directed mainly to urban centres while about 
90% of the country’s population lived In villages. 
Under the Government of India Act 1919 the 
health administration was transferred to Pro- 
vincial Governments making It a subject directly 
under Ministers responsible to the Legislatures. 
This position continues under tlie Government 
of India Act 1935 and the Pr6vincial Govern- 
ments are unfettered in the development of 
health and sanitation in areas under their 
Jurisdiction, The effect of this transfer are 
summarised by the Iloalth Survey and Develop- 
ment Committee in its report as follow.s : — 

- ' Ministers were anxious fo promote the 
growth of Education, medical relief and pre- 
ventive health measures as far as funds 
permitted. The establishment of trained public 
health staffs for rural and urban areas which the 
Commissions of Public Health ” had recom- 
mended in the sixties of the last century was 
taken up in earnest and, after the introduction 
— of the Reforms of the 1919 Government of India 
Act, the organisation of such services was a 
'marked feature in a number of provinces. 
Indeed, there has been, since that time, far 
greater public health activity in the provinces 
than ever before.” 

The Health Survey and Development Com- 
mittee has made far-reaching recommendations 
and it is to be hoped that action that may be 
taken on these will go a long way in improving 
the health of the people. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

India’s population gro'sHh is characterised by 
high levels of fertility and mortality. Inter- 
connected with this feature is the high infantile 
mortality. Thus, her birth rate, death rate and 
infantile mortality rate are much higher than 


those of M’cstcni countries where population 
shows a decreasing rate of growth or actual 
decline at low levels of Icrtillt}^ and mortality In 
the process of industrialisation and urbanisation. 
In tile quinquennium preceding the "War, the 
birth rate of lirillsh India varied round 35 per 
mlllo. In 1940 and 1941 it came down to 32 
per mlllc, in 1942 it was 20 per millo and in 1943 
and 1914 It went down further to 20 per mille. 
This lowering of birth rate was shown by practi- 
cally every province. In Biliar, Orls«a, Bengal, 
Madras, United Provinces, Assam, Coorg and 
NAV.E.P. the fall was more marked. On the 
other hand, the rise in death rate during the 
quinquennium was not so uniform. In fact, in 
the q\iinquenuium preceding the war, the rate 
for British India varied between 22 and 24 per 
mlllc and it was 21 per mille in 1940 and 1942 and 
22 per mlllc in 1941. It was only in 1943 and 
1044^ that it increased to 24 per mille. The 
provinces which showed a marked increase in 
death rate in 1943 and 1944 were Bengal, Orissa, 
Dcllii and ^ladras. Bihar and Bombay had a 
higher death rate in 3044 only. Infantile 
mortality rate for British India had come do^^^l 
from 104 per 1,000 live births in 1935 to the figure 
of 150 in 1039 but from 3940 there was an upward 
swing. In 1040 it was 100 per 1,000 liVc births 
and 158, 103, 105 and 109 in the succeeding years 
from 1041 to 1944, Here again Bengal, Orissa, 
and Madras showed a more marked adverse 
trend than the Punjab. 

Prom the trends pointed out above it is almost 
certain that the rate of increase of population 
after the census, has slowed do^^^l very consider- 
ably, mainly due to the lowering of birth rate. 
Although the point is of very great interest, it is 
difficult to say anything about the real factors 
bcliind this without an elaborate analysis. It 
appears too optimistic to believe that this is due 
to a real decline in fertility rates or a change in 
the age — sex composition of the population. It 
seems more reasonable to attribute it to wartime 
strains on public life which may he in the form of 
breaking up of family life due to recruitment in 
the army or migration of labour to industrial 
centres or of food scarcity and temporary lower- 
ing of vitality. Unfortunately there arc no 
fertility statistics relating to India which can 
throw light on the subject. The Government of 
India appointed a Population Data Committee 
in 1944. Its report has been published. It has 
made certain proposals to cover up lacimae in 
the population data. 

Except in the cases of cholera, smallpox and 
plague morbidity statistics for the general 
population arc as a rule not collected in India. 
Whatever information in this direction can ho 
gathered is restricted to the Hospital and 
Dispensary statistics. Mortality statistics re- 
lating to the general population, however, arc 
collected in several details, e.g. by age, sex and 
community. Deaths by different causes are 
also recorded but there is not much uniformity 
in the details adopted by the various provinces, 
as for instance deaths from tuberculosis or 
malaria are not recorded separately for rural 
areas by a number of provinces. These statis- 
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tics of deatlis by coiiscs besides suffering' from 
all the shortcoming's common to the Indian vital 
statistics arc collected under the further difllcu- 
Ity of lack of facilities for proper diagnods. 

StatisUcs of cholera, small j>ox, and jdaguc Jvre 
collected throughout India and as their 
symptoms arc understood hy tlie general public 
we have comparatively reliable Ilmirca for tbe^e 
diseases. Ilowcver, all tbeso three disra^^f's 
usually do not account for more than 5% of tin* 
total mortality in any pro\ince. Owing to the 
general unreliability' of the cla^-jidcatlon of 
causes of death, the rublic Health Comml'^sloncr 
with the Government of Iiulia jjre-cnts the 
Indian mortality statistics other tlian those i 
relating to cholera, smallpox and plague under 
the broad groupings of levers, djvcntery and | 
diarrhoea, respiratory diseases and “all other 1 
causes." Of tlic^o tlic most important group is 
that offerers under wliich is shown 50% to 75% I 
of the total mortality In most of the province^. 
This group includes a variety of lict erogenous | 
diseases and a large number of unclasi-ifled | 
conditions widch for want of proper facilities for 
diagnod ’ ' " ■ ‘ i persons, usually | 

illiterate . ■ le death. Owing 

to the ^ of collection ol 

vital statistics, the health administrator in India 
is handicapped by tlie lack of precise knowledge 
of the^xtent and nature of Ids problems. 

LEPROSY IN INDIA. 

Leprosy has been prevalent in India for many 
'enturies, being recognised and described by 
ancient Hindu physicians. Tlie Sus/iaratr 
Somhitn written 2,500 yeais ago descrilics the 
different forms of leprosy, and its treatment with 
chaulmoogra oil, the mainstay in its preBcnl-day 
treatment. 

The 1931 census report recorded 150,000, 
persons suiTering from leprosy. Investigations 
carried out hy expert leprosy workers indicate 
that at a conservative estimate tlie number of 
ca^es is about 1 million (10 laklis). About tlirec* 
fourths of these cases are of the mild type and 
are not infective.^ The di»ease Is found tlirough- 
ont India, but is mo^t prevalent in parts of 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces, 
Madras, Hyderabad and Travancore. 

Leprosy relief work has been going on In India 
for a long time. Apart from the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and some local or- 
ganisations, the Mission to Lepers and the Indian 
Council of the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association have played an important role in 
this field. 

Mission to Lepers. — Pounded by the late 
Mr. IVelJesley Bailey, the first asylum was built 
at Chamba, Punjab, in 1875. The iMission now 
runs about .30 leper homes with about 10,000 
inmates. It has done very noble work and has 
given a lead in various ways. The Provincial 
Governments assist the i^Iission by making grants 
on a per capita basis. 

British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
(Indian Council). — The introduction of new 
methods of treatment of leprosy led to the 
foundation in the year 1924 of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association in London 
followed by the foundation of the Indian Council 


of tin; A^^ociiillon Jn 192.5; later, proylmin] 
branclus v/^re fornu'd In mo.t of the provincts 
of India. At (he Inaugtrratlon of the Indian 
Coimcll H.H. I/>r(l R'*adlng, the tlun Viceroy 
/ind Govcrnor'CemTal of India, i'l-unl an appeal 
on beiuilf of the A^-'oelatfon, and roUfct^'d a niin 
of over P^'‘. 20 lakln, vldfh forms the Capital 
Pund of the Indian Council. 

I’he work of the A^’^-ociatlort has gr^.ally 
‘•llmulaled interest in It prosy In the country, 
resulting in l:no\shdge of the di-ra^c, of Its pP' 
valence, flinleal forms, prognrnls, rpread and 
the factor'^ intiueneing Its J'prtad. Tlie medical 
profe-'^lon as a vljole h now taking a kern 
intercut lit the hiiro'^y probhm. H.E. tht 
Vlcerov is the Pr/^'ldcnt ol the Indian Council 
and Colonel Ik Cotter, C.I.H., I.M.8., Public 
Healtli Cominhsloiur a\ith the Government of 
India, the ('halrman of the Governing Body; 
Mr, K, Sanjlva Bow, (kl.L.. and S.ardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Purl, O.B.Ik tlie Honorary 
Treasurer and Secretary respectively. Hr. 
Hliarinendra, an oflieer of tlie Medical Research 
Dejiartinent, (lovernnicnt of India, is at prf-enl 
tlie Ko'.earch Worker of the Af^oeiation. 

The research 'work of the Association Is carried 
out at, or directed from, the KcUool of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, and is done In collaboration 
vlth the Endowment Pund of the .School and the 
Indian Research Pund A*'SodatJon. The main 
acth itifs of the Association are : — 

(i) Hr^carclt. — This Includes clinical, lihto- 
logical, bactcrioicjgical, theraprutic, cjddermio- 
loglcal and immunological studies. Recent 
studies of the only immunological test the 
"lepromin lest" or the "illtsuda Reaction" 
by Dr. Hliarrnendra at tbo Scliool of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, have resulted In a great 
improvement in the tc^t, and have tlirown 
considerable light on the inechaTiIsm of the 
reaction. 

(ii) PosPgrndtiate Tratnhig in Zepro^t /. — 

Spoeiai poat-graduate training clashes for train- 
ing doctors in the tllagnods and treatment of 
leptosy are arranged annually at the .School and 
over 3,000 doctors from India, and nob a few 
from abroad, have attended these special cou^^es. 
In addition, Iccturc-clcmon^^trations in Leprosj* 
are given to the L.T.5I. and classes at the 

School. 

(tii) IjOpTosp Survciis. — ^Tn the early years, 
an all-India Survey Party carried out rough 
sample surveys in dUferent parts of 
order to get an idea of the incidence and^ls- 
tribution of leprosy in the country, ^ilorc 
recently, intensive surveys of small selected 
areas have been carried out in diflfereut parts of 
the country in order to collect Information about 
the factors that favour the spread of the disease 
and in order to study the possibility of evolving 
suitable methods of isolation of Infective case.s 
for the control of the disease. 

{iv) Publication and Propaganda, — " Leprosy 
in India," a quarterly iournal published by the 
Association, is a record of the study of leprosy 
and of anti-leprosy work in Iiulia and other 
countries. Recently a new propaganda hook 
entitled " Popular lecture on Leprosy " by 
Hr. Hliarrnendra has been published, which 
gives the main facts about leprosy in simple and 
non-technical language. 
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(a) Olhcr ccfinViV/?.— The Ap?ocifilion lia? 
played an important role in tlic Conference and 
CommUtccp, etc, appointed in India to formulate 
principles of anti-lcpro=iy campaipn. Kcccntly 
it has collaborated in the ])rodiiction of the 
** Keport on Leprosy and its Control in India 
and the *' Keport on Leprosy S\irvey by 
Committees appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Hcaltli, Government of India, and the 
Indian Kesearch Fund Association respectively. 
The former gives a comprehensive survey of the 
leprosy problem in India, and will serve as a 
basis to lormulatc the principles of anti-leprosy 
worL in India. The report on leprosy surveys 
deals with the principles of the surveys as well 
.as with the practical outlines of the work. 

The trcaimeni of leprosy , — The mainstay in the 
treatment of lcpro>y has been injections of 
chaulmoorga (hydnocarpus) oil or its pre- 
parations. Kcccntly encourapinp rc'^ults have 
been reported by the use of certain sulphone 
drugs such as “ Kromln ” and “ Diasone.” It 
is yet too'early to assess the value of this group 
of drugs in t ho treatment of leprosy. The treat- 
ment with chaulmoorga oil is of value in indivi- 
dual cases. It cannot bo expected to control 
the spread of leprosy with treatment alone. 

Control Of Leprosy , — Leprosy can bo controlled 
by ndsing tho general economic and soelal 
conditions of tlie population and, by preventing 
contact of infective patients with healthy people, 
specially children. The only sure nudhod of 
preventing contact with Infective ca^^es is the 
isolation of tliese cases in Io])rosy hospifaW, 
sanatoria, or colonies, etc. Great ditllculty Is 
experienced in providing institutional acebm- 
modatiou for all the infective cases in tlie 
country. The total accominodatlou in all the 
Institutions in India at present Is for about ; 
15,000 patients whereas a rough estimate of 
infective eases places tl\^ figure at lakhs. So 
some other methods of isolation are urgently 
needed to supplcmcjit the Institutional isolation. 

Tlie two alternatives are the isolation of the 
patient in his home, and the isolation of all the 
patients of a village or a group of villages in huts 
'-made in the outskirts of the village. Home 
isolation is practicable only in families with 
sufficient financial resources. Village isolation 
appears to be specially suited to India, with its 
big leprosy problem and limited resources. It 
is desirable that methods of village isolation 
should be developed in suitable areas and then 
widely applied. The Leprosj" Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Bcrar in 1943 also has emphasised 
the necessity of organising village isolation 
centres as part of health units, anti-leprosy work 
being linked with other public health work and 
rural reconstruction activities. 

MALARIA. 

iRfalaria is India’s major public health problem 
both from tho point of view of morbidity and 
that of mortality. AYhile no province can claim 
to be free from its ravages, in some the incidence 
of malaria is extremely high. In Bengal, it is 
stated that more than Uvo-thirds of the villages 
are subject to malaria and that “ over GO per 
cent of the total population actually suffer from 


It every year. Koughly about 1,000 people die 
from malaria every day throughout the year.** 
It is unofficially estimated that over India as a 
whole, upwards of a million people die from 
malaria every year. ^lorcovcr, its Incidence is 
probably three times higher in the rural areas 
than in tho towns, so that it forms a terrible 
handicap to improved health and a higher 
standard of living among tlie rural population. 

Malaria can probably be controlled anywliere 
provided sufficient funds arc forthcoming. In 
urban and industrial .areas it can usually be 
shown clearly that the cost of malaria to the 
community is greater than Uic cost of control. 
The control of malaria in rural areas with isolated 
groups of houses and a sc.attercd population 
presents greater diflicultios. Tlie development 
of new insecticides, such ns pyj:g thrum and 
H.H.T., and of new anti -malar I a drugs, however, 
oITcr some prospect that methods of malaria 
control In rural areas may be developed which 
will not bo beyond present financial resources. 
Controlled experiments in the use of insecticides 
have been carried out by the ^Malaria Institute 
of India and in the few Provinces where there 
are active anti -malaria organisations pro- 
mising resiUts have been obtained. Experiments 
are also being carried out in the use of a new’ 
drug, poludrinc, which is claimed to be more 
effective than quinine in malaria treatment and 
propitylaxis. ^Most Provincial Governments are 
creating or developing anti-malaria organisations 
as part of tlieir reconstruction programmes and 
tlie Bombay Government has undertaken a 
scheme for mosquito control over tw’o whole 
districts, Kanara and Hharwar, an area of 6,000 
square miles with a' population of more than one 
million. This is the most important control 
scheme yet undertaken in India and if it is 
successful, it will cl carl j’ point the w’ay to large 
scale control measures in other areas. 

PLAGUE. 

Plague in India started from Bombay in 1896 
niul within a short time the disease spread widely 
throughout tlie. country. Its incidence reached 
the maximum iii 1904 with a total mortalitj’’ of 
904,577 in British India excluding Burma. 
Since then there has been a gradual decline and 
now’ the incidence of the disease has been reduced 
very considerably. In 1940 the total deaths 
recorded in British India were 19,799, wiiich 
figure came down to 11,984 in 1941 and 10,577 
in 1942, In 1943 the figure w’cnt up to 13,578 
and in 1944, it was 21,525. Huring these five 
years the N.W.F.P., Orissa, Sind and Bengal 
w’erc free from the disease and so w’ere the Punjab 
and Delhi except in 1944 when a few’ deaths 
W’ere recorded. The highest number of deaths 
W’ere recorded in the United Provinces. There 
w’as an epidemic outbreak in 1940 and again in 
1944. The incidence in Bihar and the Central 
; Province during these years w’as not very heavy. 
Bombay had epidemics in 1940 and 1941 and 
again in 1944 in the last quarter, the total re- 
corded deaths in these years being 5,573, 5,311 
and 2,514 respectively. Madras had a severe 
epidemic in 1943. There are certain endemic 
centres situated in the cool and moderately 
damp areas running from the Himalayas in the 
north through Central and Eastern India to the 
Deccan' and the province of Madras, 
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However, the history of plague through the 
centuries is a warning against talcing a com- 
placent view of the reduced prevalence of the 
disease in India. It is known that thC'dlspawe 
can smoulder in its endemic homes for long 
periods, and that on certain occasion^, it acquires 
an increased striking power and Bprcatls far and 
■wide in epidemic wave.*^ into di^-tant land*?, to 
retreat again after a while to tho'?c area^ wljon* 
It permanently resides. While, therefore, It 1-^ 
gratifying that plague as a puhllc health problem 
has been of decrea^sing Importance within the 
past decade, the faet that endemic focl-cxist 
makes it Imperative that no slacking of effort for 
its complete eradication should he permitted. 

BLINDNESS IN INDIA. 

In olden days the blind wore generally re- 
garded as incapable of participating in llie 
ordinary activities of life, and wore left to depend 
upon beggincr for their cxiEtance. 

Extent of Blindness. — An estimate of 
India's blind population places it at 2 millions, 
of whom 50% are totally blind and the remaining 
Mind to the extent of requiring w'clfare i-crvice-i. 
The chief causes are inflammatory dUea«es of tlu- 
eye, smallpox, venereal di^ea^es, nutiUional 
deficiencies, glaucoma, and cataract. 

Treatment of Eye Dlscases.—Thc treat- 
ment of ej'e diseases has, and l^, being carried out 
in the eye wards of Government Hospitals, and 
Hospitals under the control of Local Authorities 
in the Provinces and local ccntics, mission 
hospitals, a few" travelling eye dispon'^aries, camp 
eye hospitals and eye fairs, and in small local 
dispensaries to the limit of their rc»ource3. 

ETUsting Schools and Societies for the 
Blind. — These mostly ow^e their existence to 
philanthropic and 'missionary organisations. 
There are 24 schools for the blind only, .5 for deaf 
mutes as well as blind, 1 is in combination with 
a poor asylum, and 2 are department .s of mission- 
ary establishments. The majority of them 
receive a small measure of Government and/oi 
municipal aid. They have a total enrolment of 
3,212 blind people. 

Special Officer Appointed. — ^In .Tannary 

1943 the Government of India appointed Lt.-Col. 
Sir Clutha Mackenzie as a Special Officer “ to 
Investigate the extent of blindneBs in India and 
its cause, and to carry out a survey of the exist- 
ing societies for the education of Mind children 
and of means of employing trained blind men and 
w"omen in sheltered industries, and to prepare a 
scheme for the -creation of a national organisation 
for the blind of India.” 

Special Joint Committee. — -Later in the year 
a Special Joint Committee on Blindness w^as 
appointed, which comprised of 2 sub-committees 
the Education Sub-Committee, and the I^fedical 
Sub-Committee, for purposes of discussing the 
technical details of their respective fields. The 
report and evidence collected by Sir Clntha 
Mackenzie formed the basis of its deliberations. 
Their report and recommendations have now- 
been published by the Government of India, 
under the title ” Report on Blindness in India, 

1944 ” and measures are being taken to imple- 
ment the recommendations. 


Anii-Tuhcrculosis Campaign. 


Recommendation’. — ^'hc Chief recommend- 
ation I'i that an Indian Council on Bllndn^^-s 
slioulcl be created at the Centre, representative 
of the Government, of tlic phllanthrojdc public 
and of the blind them'*elve«. Thrrc should be 
two eommitt i e^, ono to dCsal w 1th Prevention and 
Treatment, and oUkt wdth Welfare of the Blind. 
Tin* Secretary to tlie first Committee would he 
the advUer in* OplUhuhnology, and of flic <*<*rond, 
the Ad \ i^er in Blind Writ are" It h conternpbUd 
lhai ‘-hnliuT ornard ’otlon-. will be t up bv ITo- 
vludal Oo^e^lInentH anrl by the larger Tndi'iu 
States. 

Toslif which lie nhcad.*~*(l> 'Hu* ellnjl- 
nalion as far n*? po^dhle of the caiHis of blind- 
ne-s. (2) The extendon of the facilities for 
treatnient of eye (lboa«e^, both in quantity an! 
quality. (3) 'fhe rehabilitation of the Idind, by 
providing facllltic*, for education, einplopnom, 
care and recreation. (St. Pun«tan*s Tn-tUute 
at Pchra Pun under I lie able direction of Sir 
Clnfha Mnckenzlf. an ofllcor blinded In the war 
of 101 1-IS js.an out ‘Standing example of what can 
he (lone.) 

SOaAL LEGISLATION. 

Repented stress has been laid In the Health 
Commissioner’s reports on the fact tiiat publfc 
health cannot bo regarded as an entity distinct 
from the general, fioclal and economic life of the 
community. It Is, therefore, satisfactory that 
the advent of provincial autonomy and the 
conferment of extensive pow'crs on Provincial 
Governments have been followed In many 
provinces by social legislation which will un- 
doubtedly have far-reaching effects on the 
economic life and general w"ell-belng of the people. 
Agricultural Indebtedness, land tenure and 
Industrial problems, to cite a few examples, are 
all receiving serious attention and, In so far as 
legislative and administrative action goes to 
raise the standard of life, these measures will 
inevitably help in Infprovlng the standard of 
public health. 

In order tliat there may be no undue feeling 
of pessimism;' It should always be remembered 
that, less than a century ago, conditions in 
Great Britain were not much different from those 
found in India to-day and that, with respect to 
other countries, reduction of the general death ^ 
rate below that at present recorded In India 
dates back to only a few years. Tlicre seems uo 
reason why India should not accompllsli what 
has been achieved in other parts of the world, 
if only organised eflort is continued and if 
public support is given to that effort. 

YELLOW FEVER, ' 

All aircraft from tlie West are required to land 
at Karachi wliere an elaborate organiziition has 
been set up by the Government of India to deal 
with them. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. 

The first co-ordinated effort in Tuberculosis 
control on an All-India basis, was the inaugii- 
ration of the King George Thanlcsgiving (Anti- 
Tuberculosis) Fund to commemorate the re- 
covery of His late ilajesty King George V from 
a serious illness in 1929, This fund w'as utllisea 
to stimulate activities in the preventive and 
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cunitlvc ahpccts of this disease, uiul in the 
5 peciali‘*cd training of doctors and ]Icalth 
xlMtors, 

In 1937, Lady Linlithgow, the tlien Vfeereno, 

* Issued an appeal for tlic King Linperor's fniid 
for Tuhercnlobis. This marked the next step 
forward, and rc'^uRcd in t!ic formation in 1039' 
of llic Tnbcrcnlo'^i'^ ^‘^‘ioeiation of India, the 
seventh animal report (1045) of which may hr 
obtained from the Tnbcrrulo''is A ‘•social ion of 
India. Kc\v Delhi. Tliis determines liic end of 
a period when the paramount con'^idrralions of 
^ Avar neco'^^^arily overshadowed ail otiier aelivitio'^ 
in India. 

Of the sum of over Ks. S5 lakhs colleeted as a 
iC'^ult of L\dy Idnlltiieow’s appeal, 95To 'vas 
returned to liic various rro\J^uces and Stales 
that had contrihuted, to enahltTtiwm to proceed 
with their ow’u Autl-Tubrrculosis plans, In co- 
operation with, and with the advice of the 
Central As^'oeiafion at Xcw' Delhi, the rre^idont 
of wideh is Her HxccHency Tlic Viscountess 
Wavcli, C.r, Tids Central As‘-oeiation iscucs its 
recommendations for the policy to be carried out 
in the anti-tnbcrcidosis cahipaiiin in India. 
Tiirongh Its Technical Adviser, expert advice on 
all aspects of Tnbci miosis w'ork is available to 
.all the Branches of the Association in the Bro- 
vinecs and Indian States, and to any ofliclal and 
non-otheial bodies oimaged In Euch work. It Is 
hoped thereby to facilitate Mnndardization and 
to prevent waste of effort and money. 

Tluough this Central Committee, in addition 
to Technical advice, the other aspects of the war 
against Tuberculosis arc brought into piondm 
once. Tlicsc include rubliclty and Propaganda, 
the training of Tuberculosis \vorkers, the con- 
vening of Conference, and the liaison with tlie 
w'ork of the 31 afTdiated associatio’ns in India and 
similar Associations abroad. 

In 1945 there W’crc 124 Tuberculosis clinics and 
70 Hospitals and Sanitaria with 4,384 beds in the 
total number of such Institutes in India. That 
this is only the beginning of the task which lies 
before India can be realised w’hcn it is stated tliat 
the estimated annual deaths from this disease 
are 500,000 and tiiat there are 24^ million open 
cases (i.c. in an infective stage) in the country. 

The third stage of the campaign wdll come wdtli 
the adoption of the recommendations of the 
Health Survey A" Development Committee in the 
post-W'ar period of this country. This report 
recommends a comprehensive and integrated 
tuberculosis oiganisation, whicli should include — 

(1) a domiciliary service to organise a home 
isolation and treatment scheme. 

(2) impi ovemenfc of housing conditions w’hich 
entails working hand in hand with local 
authoriUes. 

-X (3) increasing the number of tuberculosis 
^ clinics. 

(4) the development of hospital accommoda- 
tion to meet the reouirements of the 
country on the five year plan of one 200- 
bedded tuberculosis hospital for each unit 
of 10 million population. This will be 
followed by development on a larger scale. 

(5) the establishment of after-care colonies. , 


(0) the pio\Kion of institutions for the care of 
patients w’ho have passed beyond the 
curable stages. 

(7) the establishment of travelling tuber- 
culosis units for the needs of the remote 
rural areas. 

The Cliairman of the Tuberculosis Association 
of India (Lt. General ,T. 13. Hance, K.o.I.i:., o.B.i;., 
l.M.s.) in concluding the annual report for 1915, 
said '* Give ps the tools and we will finish the 
job** an app'iO])riatc appeal to a nation whose 
soldiers have so materially lielped to defeat the 
count ry\s enemies. 

CENTTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 

In Apill, 1937 the Govemment of India acting 
under Section 135 of the Government of India 
Act constituted a Central Advisory Board of 
Ilcalth. TIic aim of the Board is to ensure co- 
oi)cratlou between the centre and the provinces 
and between province and province in matters 
related to health w1dch arc of common concern, 
tn addition the Boafd is designed so as to be 
representative of Indian States. \Vork is done 
tluough ‘Standing .or nd hoc committee wliich 
permits the Board to act as a cential information 
i bureau. It advises on all matters referred to by 
the Central or Provineial Governments and 
makes suggestions to the Central Govermnent 
on any matter affecting public health in India to 
which It considers Government’s attention 
‘Should be draw’n. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
I Government of India is iSccrctaiy to the Board. 

! The inaugural meeting w’as opened by His 
Excellency tlie Viceroy at Simla in June 1937 
and at this meeting ad hoc committees were 
appointed to report on : 

(1) Ihc Tnaternity and child w’elfurc w^ork in 
India including the training of maternity 
and child w’elfare W'orkers and the or- 
ganisation of schemes in Urban and rural 
aicas. 

(2) to examine the question of food adultera- 
tion with reference to legislative measures 
now in force in different provinces and 
such additions and amendments to these 
as may be considered advisable. 

The jSIaternity and Child Welfare Coiuimttee 
met in Simla in October 1938 and its repoit was 
widely circulated. The Pood adulteration 
Committee produced tw^o reports one on the 
technical aspect dealing with standaids for 
purity in regard to different foods and the 
standardisation of the technique to be employed 
ill food^ analysis, xvhile the other dealt with the 
legislative aspect of the problem including an 
examination of the various Acts and Regulations 
with suggestions for their improvement. 

The second meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Health w^as held in Madras in January 
1939 and recommended the appointment of a 
sub -committee to examine the possibility of 
introducing a system of compulsory inoculation 
of pilgrims against cholera. It also appointed 
an ad hoc committee to prepare a report on 
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doctors oml Ua? laid cmpliasK on cqnipidnp 1dm 
for preventive health worlc. If ha^ aNo made 
elaborate propo'ialp for u cousUlorahlo cxpau‘<iou 
oftrainliiff facilities for the didoront types of 
other health personnel reqidrfd for meetiiv^ the 
country’s needs. 

The Committee has made it plain that no 
health development idan can ])rodure adefpiate 
results unless puflicient. measures are taken for 
the provision of a healthy ('nvlrommad for 
community life, such as safe vater supply, 
hymcnic houses, a satisfactory system of eon- 
Fcrvancy and proi)er sni>er\l‘*inn over (he ]no- 
duction* dlstrihuUon and sale of food inteinled 
for pnhilc ronsuniptln?i. Sj>eeinc recommeinla- 
tions have been put forward in re^ja^rt of those, i 


In order to scenre tlie nctivo support of the 
pcojde the ostahlMniirnl of a Health Committee 
In every villaue has been vcconuucudcd. Such 
Committees aio intended to stimulate local 
elTort for the improvement of environmental 
sanitation, control of infections aiscasc and the 
steady development of a pro^rramme of health 
rd\iration. ^ 

l^astly the Committee has stressed that, in 
order to eu'^nre a rapid Improvement of the 
public health, a co-ordinated advance on a broad 
trout would be essential and, (hat the sclicrncs 
put forward for the betterment of community 
life in all its aspects by various post-war com- 
mit lees should be implemented simultancoiislj^ 
with It'S own health plan. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most prc'-sing problems of 
India’s health is (hat pro'-ented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality, U'he llg\irc'i 
for maternal mortality arc not aeeurately 
known, hut some 200.000 mothers lo?e tlu Ir lives 
each year as a result of preguaney and child 
birth. The number of mothers who* snlfer frfun 
ill health and arc disabled temporarily or jier- 
mancntly as a rcNiilt of the normal ]ihy‘iiologiral 
function of child hcarini: is at lea'll 20 tlrnc^ the 
animal maternal dcath'^. Kvery year more Iluvn 
2i million Indian children die before the age of ry 
years, while many others survive only to grow 
^Yeak and feeble from unhygienic surround 
during infancy and childhood. 

’ The maternity and child welfare movement 
which aims to promote maternnr and cInUI 
health and to reduce deaths, owes much to 
the All-India I\Iatcrnily and Child Welfare 
3>ngno initiated by Lady Clielmsford in 1018 
and also since 1020 to (he Indian Hcd Cross 
Society. The amalgamation of tlu“=;c two 
bodies in 1931 forming flic fraternity and Child 
welfare Bureau, Indian Bed Cro=^s Society, has 
undoubtedly incrca'^cd and developed the work. 

The fraternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
Indian Bed Cross Society, is the only body 
voluntary or ofllcial at present working on an 
All-India basis. The Bureau is managed by a 
technical committee representing the medical 
and public health services, the nursing profession 
and voluntary organisations and "individuals 
working in fields allied to maternity and child 
welfare. The Director of the fraternity and 
Child IVelfare Bureau . Indian Bed Cross Society, 
an officer of the fVomen’s ftcdical Service, 
acts as Secretary. The Bureau administers the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarsliips fund for the 
training of dais, the Lady Chehnsforcl League 
fund for maternity and child welfare and the 
Lady Birdwood fund for army child welfare. 
The income from the funds is expended on 
the (1) maintenance of a central Bureau of 
information on all aspects of maternal and child 
health tluoughont India, (2) on training schemes 
for workers in the maternity and child welfare 
field, doctors, health visitors, inidwives, nursery 
school teachers and nursery nurses, (3) on pro- 
paganda, literature and publicity and (4) on 
grants-in-aid of experimental schemes. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 
mcrcasingly realised, and nowhere more than 


in the units themselves. The result has been 
In the last few years, (he opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of famllica 
hospitals for Ibo Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
present in some centres. To allow rapid ex- 
pansion of welfare activities for the Indian 
Troops, a sj)ceial committee, ” TJio Indian 
righting I'orro'? Maternity and Child fYclfnro’* 
took over the managoincnt of the Indian Army 
Centre^ in the year 1942 ^^hieh had until then 
l)Con under the Bureau. The Secretary of the 
Indian Bed Crn<;s Society and the Director of 
the Bureau are members of tiiis Committee and 
a sum of Bs. 18,000 i'i paid each year from the 
Bureau for grants in aid to the various centres 
and technical advice of the Director of the 
Bureau is available to the Committee. The 
British Aimy Child Welfare Centres arc still 
under tlio Bureau. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments wdicrc some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

Through the Provincial and State branches 
of the Indian Bed Cross Society it has been 
possible to organise Maternity and Child AYelfare 
Services throughout India although of recent 
years the trend has been towards transition 
from voluntary to ofllcial direction and it is 
noteworthy that the work is most co-ordinated 
and most energetically carried on where there are 
persons appointed under the Directors of Public 
Health whose special duty it is to foster Child 
Welfare activities. The Governments of Madras, 
Bengal, Orissa and some of the larger States have 
assumed some responsibility with regard to sche- 
mes relating to Maternal and Child health, the 
sclicmcsin these Provinces being directedby speci- 
al officers. At the same time much excellent work 
is* done by voluntary organisations such as the 
branches of the Indian Bed Cross Society in 
Assam, Bengal, Madras, North-West Frontier 
Province, Orissa, Punjab, United Provinces 
and Sind and several Indian States, by the 
Bombay Mofussil Council and M. & C. W., ^ 
the Bombay Presidency infant Welfare Society 
and the Bihar M. & C. W. Society with the result 
that in all the provinces and most of the Indian 
States welfare activities for the care of ^ the 
mother and her child now exist, the acthdties 
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(llfTcr in imiuro of tlir work iiiHlprlnkr n, an«l (kf< ! 
amount of or«nniPiitiort (linplaycd, Tlio JUmlHi | 
Survey and JJcvclopmcnt CommlUec nppolntrd 
by Uio Government of India in Id 12 Ims htudi»’(l‘ 
the existing Matcrunl and (Jhlld benlili ppr\)(’e^ 
and liavn inado their recominendrdlon for It^ 
future development. Tlic (/onimiltoo linn 
cmpliasiscd the need for orpanhlng the Horrid < 
as an integral part of the medWal and ]mhllp 
health fiorviccs (»f a ProvJiiPP or State and rntirli 
emphasis 1ms bperi laid on the preparation of 
workers, Itls lioped that the linplhation of the: 
Committee’s recommemlntions on expansion and 
improvement of facilKip'^ for trailing of jmhlh 
health personnel and in dp^elopIm“nt of the; 
services mucli progress is pxpp('t(‘fl In the ini-: 
provement of liealtli, of noinen and rlilhlren I 
of India in the near future. 

The industrial concerns of r( cent have realhed 
the importance of providing sjieeial fadlitij ^ for 
the employees and an increasing numbrr of 
indUbtrlcs arc now maintaining cornprcliensivc 
welfare schemes for women and children, ’I'lic 
Government of India have instructed authorlilt 
in tiio coal mines to establish creches and ])ro\Ide 
such minimum requirements reirnrdlng building 
staff and equipment as detailed in tlieir circular. 

So far the Bchcmcs have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of mothcrcraft and attempting to preserve 


Infant 11 vn and Imprene child Jiealffn Tn n 
land of no many languages and I'ujKsraMtIonf 
progrc'M will mrruarily be Blow' and India ha? 
yet to <)ccide whetber aho will work Interrivoly 
and try to rear n few' well den eloped clilldrcn as 
far ns ndoh'^ceiice or rxlf'uslvely atternrt to 
bring a large number of Infants through the 
nrnt critical months, only to have them ^rhh 
nt a later fltage from the many Ills that cfilluhood 
Is heir to In a land of great novcft}', tindcr- 
noUrhhment, epldernlcfvand famine. In Western 
lantls the Child Welfare ^Movement 1ms no more 
nmrJced elmrartcrlf'tlc than Its Irmldllty to Btop 
cxiiaiiding. Its ramlflc^atlons know' no bourds. 
Its Inovitahle corollarlc? are rndIc-*», and like 
Uio banyan tree It will no doubt In India aho 
develop hmiiim'rabh' fresh roots, medical flup:r- 
visions, dental cllnlc", belter limiting, open rdr 
playgrotindn, etc, Jlut t!ic«r arc not jet. 
Its ]trellmlimry ta"k Is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two mlllloD 
habici to i>erlsh e\cry jear and to convince 
thorn of the equally Important fact that a high 
death rate ahvayp npelh also a high danmrr 
rate of PlcKly, und( r-devcioped, Incompetent 
cltUfu*^. 

Such Is tlie ningnltude of tim H^dd tint a 
consilient, wirle-prcad < Ifort on a ^rale hitherto 
inijio'-^ihle inuHt lie umUrtakui, if any appre- 
ciable. redueilon Is to be made In Iheappdiing 
moitallty of joung (hlldrcn. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the Great War first broke out, wliat is 
generally termed Bed Cross w’ork was under- 
taken in India and Mesopotamia by tlio St. Jolm 
Ambulance AsBOclation and by a number of 
provincial organisations w’orking on Independent 
lines. Brom August 1010, the central w’ork 
was taken over by tbo Indian Branch of the 
Joint War Committee of the Order of St. John of 
JcruBalom and the British Bed Cross Society. 
The final report of tlwt Committee show’s that 
up to Juno 1920 its total receipts amounted 
to Bs. 1,77,85,710 of w'hich some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society, It had spent about 67 lakhs In 
Mesopotamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Wazlrlatan Expedition; In Mesopotamia and 
India combined It had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed Its career In Juno 1020 under tlie 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work In the sphere of purely civil activity,, 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the Invitation w’aa 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In March 1920, and duly 
passed Into law as Act XV of 1920. This Act 
handed over the balance of the funds of the Joint 
War Committee to the new Society, and authoris- 
ed it not only to direct the utilisation for w’ar 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, Its activities are com- 


pletely dcccn trail ‘?cd, and are being rarrlc^l on 
through U \ Brovlnclal and State Branches under 
w’hicli tlicro are 212 bub-hmnehes. 

TIic objects on wldch the funds of Society 
may bo spent arc : — 

1. Tlie rare of the sick and wounded men 
of His Majesty’s I'orccs, wdicthcr still on the 
active list or dcmobUlscd, 

2. Tiio care of Iho^o suITering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard In the ilrBt place to 
coldlcrs and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Cliild welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc,, for hospitals and health Institu- 
tions In need of thorn. 

6. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and w’cUaro w’ork, ancillary 
to any organisations wdiich have or maj' come 
into being In India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

0. Homo Service Ambulance Work. 

7, Brovlsion of comforts and assistance to 
members of Ills Majesty’s Eorccs whether on the 
active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Bs. 10,000, Bs. 6,000, Bs. 1,000, Bs. 12 annuaUy 
or a consolidated payment of Bs. 160 and any- 
tliing between Bo, 1 and Bs. 12 annually or 
consolidated payment of Bs. 60, The 
of adult members of all categories onrmlca 
during 1915 w’as 37,731 as against 31,207 in 
previous year. 
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To stimulate Interest In the nlms and ohJcct5 
of the Society amongst tlic future generation, the 
Junior lied Cross jnovcnientlins been Instituted 
'v\hlch enibrnccfl the student populnllon. Out of 
the 31 Provincial and Slate Prnndic*!, 27 have 
organised Junior lied Cro-^? groups, wliich Is n 
clear indication of the fact that thl‘» childrcirs 
branch of Bed Cio^s Society which scehs to 
develop n child’s personality hy encouraging Ids 
individual initiative, niaUing him tliinl: and act,j 
is being firmly established all over India. At the 
end of the year llic total mcmher^hlp of the 
Junior Bed Cro^'; S,‘10.7S2 in 21 .OtU) groups 
as agaln^^t 7,70,012 in 10, .MS groups in tho 
previous year. Tho Dirot tor ol the .itmior Bed ; 
Ores'?, Iv.* Shn nicer Xipnm. who in charge of 
the movement, D puidod hy n Snh-C'omniittec 
under the Chainuan-idp of Sir Jolm Sargent, ( . 
I.C., M.A., D.LUt., Secretary to llic Government 
of India in tiie lAiueatlon Department . Several 
new* lines of activity toward'? tiie promotion of 
health, service to the sick and ‘^uficring and inter- 
national fcllnwMiip ha^e l^cen initiated dtiriim 
recent \var year'? and tin* movement i- meetiuc: 
w'ith increasing popularity among tlie Ju\cmle 
population 6f tlie ronnlry. 

Constitution: — Dis Dxccllcncy the Viceroy 
is President of tlio Society, The Jifa imping 
Body ordinarily consists of a Ciialnnnn to he 
nominated by tlio President and 25 members 
of the Society, of wiiom 12 are tho Vice-Presidents 
nominated by ProvincLil or Slate Branches, 8 
selected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the members of tlie Society, 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of tlie ^fanauung Body 
is Sir Jo'?eph Bhore, K.C R 1 , IC.CI.G I’lee 
Chahinan; Major General B. Hay. C.l.H , K. 
H.P., and tlie Sccretary-Goneral Sardar 

Bahadur Balwant Singh I^iri. b.B K 

The Indian Bed Cross Society professes itself 
as an essentially Indian Society. Most of its 
members (about DC per cent.) are Indians. It 
is controlled in India, Its headquarters are at 
Kew Delhi. The Society received n gift of a 
lakh and a half of rupees from n. H. the Naw*nb 
of Junagadh tobuild headquarters offices in New 
Delhi. It has branches in every Province of 
British India and in several Indian States. 
These branches are again sub-divided into 
districts, so that there is a netw'ork of Bed Cross 
centres all over India, Tho provincial branches 
appoint representatives to the Contra! Com- 
mittee, called the Managing Body. This Central 
body, after deduction of management expenses, 
distributes all its income from invested funds 
among the branches for their activities. 

Like other Bed Cross Societies, the Indian 
Society has never lost sight of its primary 
obligation to act as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Service in case of war. It maintains 
a Central Supply Depot administered by head- 
quarters. A large number. of military hospitals 
are supplied with additional equipment and 
comforts, and these are much appreciated. 
The Bengal Branch has a Literature Committee, 
which supplies regular parcels of literature to*| 
troops, especially to those stationed in lonely 
outposts, and many grateful letters of tlianks 
are received. Discharged soldiers suffering from 
chronic diseases, particularly tuberculosis are 
referred by the Army Medical Service to the 


Bed Crocs, which follows up the men on their 
return to fliclr villages, and arranges, where 
possible, for tlicir treatment. Under this echetno 
many hundreds of cases have been dealt with. 

Tho development of child health services is one 
of tlio import ant ponce-tlmc activities. Tho 
various branches of tho Indian Bed Cross Society 
have initiated and maintained ^Intcrnlty and 
Child scheme'? in the Provinces and States. In 
the ni)'?eiiro of n ^latcrnity and Child "Welfare 
Section under the Government of India, the 
Bureau funttioiH ns Central Office for informa- 
tion and feehnic.al ad vice for tho Bed Cross 
Branches and other voluntary and official orga- 
ni=?alion‘? conducting Maternity and Child Welfare 
‘?cheine=?. 

Special mention must he made of the 
Army child welfare centres, which receive 
generous support from Bed Cross funds. These 
centres arc run for the W’ives and children of 
British and Indian troops, and arc doing excellent 
work. In view of the importance of a qualified 
^tnlf to conduct Maternity and Cldld Welfare 
Hclieine^, tlie Indian Bed Cross Society has all 
along cnc'ouraucd training schemes for health 
l>er^onnel. The provincial schemes for training 
of Ilea It h VBitors, mid wives and dais have 
received a^'jisinnre from file iilaternity and Child 
Welfare Burenu. 

TI\e Indian Bcii (To^s Society has supported 

helms for inaugural ion ofPublicIlcalthNurfiing 
In India and lias offered scholarships to candi- 
datC'i for such Irninint.'. The Society, in addition 
to tiie endowunent fund for post-graduate 
scholar-hip under the Indian National Com- 
mittee of tho Florance Nightingale International 
Foundation, has recently created a few* scholar- 
si lips for po>t -graduate* training of nurses to 
enable suitable candidates to liave a year’s 
Piil)lic Ilealtli Nursing training in Canada, 
i Popular health education is carried on steadily 
by tho Society by varied methods. Health 
lectures In many different vernaculars are 
regularly organised under Bed Cross auspices 
illustrated by films and slides. 

A large number of civil hospitals in India 
receive regular assistance from Bed Cross funds. 

The number of trained nun^cs registered on the 
Bed (Toss roll maintained for civil emergency 
tNcrvice is eighty-seven. These nurses belong 
to different parts of India, and wdth a view* to 
ensuring speed and accuracy at tlie time of need, 
they are asked twice a year to intimate any 
cliaiigc of address to li cad quarters. In addition 
to tho nurses registered at lieadquarters, seven- 
teen hospitals all over the countrj’’ continued 
tlicir undertaking to provide the Bed Cross with 
the services of sixty nurses for temporary 
I cinergency duty in the event of disaster striking 
' tiieir respective areas. Fortunately, no occasion 
' arose during the year to requisition the services 
of nurses registered on the roll. 

FINANCES. — The operations of the Joint War 
Committee ‘Were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital Investment of the face value of 
IBs. 66,33,000 and Bs. 8,01,600-8-6 in floating 
I and fixed deposit accounts. The* Society has 
I since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December, 1945, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 76i lakhs. The income 
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The Women's Medical Service for India. 

INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 

In India, facilities for the care and treatment sions. Surgical approach to the brain by means 
of persons sufiering from mental disorders is of Pre*fronfal Leucotomy is an additional feature 
fitilf very inadequate. To ser\"e a population of and the ilysore Cental Hospital is the only 
over four hundred million, there are only 17 ho-pital in India to perform this operation (Pre- 
Institutions svith a total accommodation for Frontal Leucotorny) on the brain, 
about 15,000 patients. 2>Io5t of these institn- According to the 1031 census, out of a total 
tlons are little more than lunatic asylums vhere population of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) 
hardly any provision exists for modem methods there are 120,304 persons insane, making a 
of treatment, llany patients are even con- proportion of insane to sane of 3 per every 
fined in jails v’here, of course, no provision 10,090, In the United Kingdom the proportion 
exists for any kind of treatment. The most of insane to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while 
modem mental hospital in India is probably in Kew Zealand it Is as much as 45 per 10,000. 
tlie 3Iysore State Mental Hospital, Bangalore, In reviewng these figures it must be borne In 
which, built at a cost of over Us. 5 lakhs, is mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
very well equipped for the care and treatment Kew Zealand include the '' feeble-minded **, 
of 300 early mental cases. an item that is not included in the figures of 

The Bangalore ifental Hospital is not merely British India. The figures of the 1941 Census 
modem in its bulldinas and architecture but are not available at the time of going to press, 
is also x^roviding facilities for treatment of The Govt, of India have under contemplation, 
patients. as part of post war reconstruction, the provision 

All forms of shock therapy are undertaken for increased facilities for the treatment of men- 
including Insulin-shock and Cardiazol-convul- tal jiatients on a really adequate scale. 

National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by YiTomen to the Women of India. 

The national Association for Supplying certain number of European medical women. 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
was founded by the Countess of HufTerin in 1885, a number of zenana hospitals In different parts 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and of India, It has affiliated to it 12 Provincial 
women’s wards in existing hosjutals; to train branchc.sand a number of lA>cal Committees, 
women doctors, nurses aud midwives in India ; The Government of India subsidise the Coun- 
and to bring them out when necessary from tess of Hufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Europe. An endov/ment fund of about 6 lakhs Ks, 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Womens 
was obtained by public subscription, Inaddi- Medical Service for India — this service consists 
tion branches were formed in each Province, of 48 officers, with a training reserve of 22 doctors 
each branch having its own funds and each and a junior service. Medical women either 
having a number of Local Committees and British or Indian, holding registrable post 
Zenana Hospitals affiliated to \ti graduate qualifications, are eligible for the senior 

service. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several The President is H. E. The Viscountess Wavell. 
Provincial branches; It gives scholarships to a The Hon. .Tt. Secretary is the Surgeon to H. E. 
number of women Btudonts at the medical The Viceroy, and the Secretary, Dr. H. M. 
college- of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. Lazarus, C.M.o., W.M.s., Viceregal^ Estate, Kew 
It has In the past brought from England a Delhi and A’^lcercgal Estates, Simla' 

THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 

This Service is Included in the National Asso- The Council determines what proportion of 
elation for Supplying medical aid by women the members of the Service is to be recruited 
to the women of India, generally known in England and in India respectively. In 
RB the Countess of Duffcrln’s Fund, and the ori^nal constitution of the Service, duly 
Is administered by the Executive Committee qualified medical women who were in the service 
and Council of that Fund, The Govern- of, or who had rendered approved service to 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of the Countess of Dofferin'E Fund, were to have 
£27,750 per annum towards its maintenance, the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty- four first special consideration w'as to be paid to the 
class medical women, with a training reserve of claims of candidates who had qualified In 
22 women graduates in medicine of Indian local institutions and of those who were 
Unlverrlties. Kecmifcment to the service Is natives of India. 

made {a) In India by a Medical sub-committee Qualifications. — The qualifications arc 
of the Council which includes the Director- that the candidate must be ' (a) a British 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 3ubject resident In the United Kingdom or m 
Joint Secrctarj' to the Council, a medical woman, a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
a medical man and the Chief Medical Officer, resident in any territory of ally Indian Prince 
Women’s Sfcdical, Sen-dee: (6) in Eng- or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majestj' 
land, by a sub-coraraittce, Including a exercised through the Governor- General of 
medical man and two medical w’omen India or through any Governor or other 
conversant with conditions in India, These officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
Fub-co remittees perform the duties of a medical of India. (6) Must be between the of 

board examining candidates for physical fitness, twenty-four and thirty-two at entry, (c) She 
and for return to duty after invaliding. Imust be a first-class medical woman, i.e.,sh9 
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must possess u medical quallflcation registrable 
In tho United Kingdom under tlm Medical 
Act^ or an Indian or Colonial quallflcation 
registrable In tho United Kingdom under 
that Act. and an advance post graduate quaUllca- 
tlon. (d) The candidate must produce a 
certlflcatc of health and rharactcr. The 
Council reserves the power to promote to 
tho Service ladles not possessing the above 
quallflcntlonp, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members ol the Service are required 
to engage for duly anywhere In India. After 
three years of probation have been satisfactorily 
passed, their appointments arc confirmed. 

The Training Reserve of tho Women’s 
Medical Service.— Tills Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of 22, and Is open to women 


graduates in medicine of the Indian Unlvcreltics. 
Salaries range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 per 
month, with furnished quarters. 

2. Two of tho 22 members of tho reserve, 
but not more at any ono time, may be deputed 
by tho Executive Committee for post- 
graduate training. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall bo spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but tho Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period In special eases. Service 
In the reserve shall be considered by the 
Executive Committee when appointments are 
being made to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
appointment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholaiships Fund 
founded In 1903 by Lady Curron, with the object 
of securing better standards of midwifery 
practice by the dais of India. A sum of about 
0} lakhs was secured by public sub<.rription 
in 1903 and a further sum of Rs. 1,39,000 was 
added to the Fund in 103,5 from Their Male'll ies 
Sliver Jubilee Fund. The Fund Is now admini'^- 
tcred by the ^latcruity and Child Welfare 
Bureau, Indian Red Cross Society and the 
income is expended as grant s-in-ald of training 
schemes for dais and midwives maintained 
by voluntary organisations, generally branches 


of the Indian Red Cioss Societies in the pro- 
^incc3 and States of India. The Director 
Maternity and Child Welfare, I.R.C. Society, 
an olllecr of the Women’s Jledlcal Service is 
Secretary to the Fund. In spite of continuous 
efforts in the training of dais since the beginning 
of the present century no appreciable improve- 
ment has yet been made in the midwifery services 
in the rural areas. It is, therefore, necessary to 
extend the training to rural areas talcing care that 
only the required number are trained and allowed 
to work under 5uper\dslon until such time that they 
can be replaced ’by properly trained mid wives. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February, 1910. It is a residential Jlcdlcal Col- 
lege stalled entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate tho visit to Delhi, In 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative In raising fufids by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India, After Lady Hardlngc’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Central 
P.W.D., the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the Ail-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Jndlan member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Delhi Province, and the Agent, Imperial 
Bank of India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, 
who is also a member of the Governing Body, is 
the Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service. An officer of Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 186 Medical students and 95 


nurses and residences for tho medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres In New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
Is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it Is, 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at tho Irwin Hospital, Delhi. The 
College Duildings contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for all students. There 
are good playing fields and a large swimming pool 
was opened early in 1938. The hospital Is a 
fine modern building with accommodation for 
345 in-patients for teaching purposes and a 
commodious out-patients' department. The 
College and Hospital are supported by a grant 
of Rs. 3,20,000 from the Government of India, 
supplemented by grants from Provincial 
Governments and Indian States, Students ate 
prepared for the M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab 
University, with which the College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and In the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 

Whilst India cannot show the complete chain [ England, there has been a great development 
of efficiently-nursed hospitals Avhich exists in I of skilled nuising of recent years. This activity 
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58 princIp^Hy centred In the in npd, M.'uUe.n ntia 
Bombay rrc^bknclc^, wbf're rbl^f \iu j.lt.ih. 
5n the Presidency towns arc well nun Mb nnd 
ivhero lar^e private htaif arc innInt/dnMl, nvnlb 
Able to tlio trencral public on piymtnf of a 
prescribed ficnlc of fcc‘?, Jin'-pltab* aI‘o 

net ns training 'institutions and ttun out n 
yearly supply of fully traljied both to 

meet their own dctnnnds and tho‘^ of oiit«)dr 
Institutions and private ntfonclr^ Jtj llih v.'ay 
the supply of trained nurMs, Ibirlbb, Anylo- 
Indian and Indian, Is bcdnpt rfradlly In^'r^n^rd. 
In Bombaj" the orpanl^ntlon went a rt^ p farlluT, 
throuj?li the cstablhhnimt of tin' Bombu' 
Presidency Nursinf: v\p''OrIatioiK 'Jlih v.m 
composed of the varlons Xur.-^hw’ o*'htU)ri« In 
charge of Individual hO'^pltal-*, and worlnd 
under the Government. O'be prlrudple on v.blrb 
the relations of this As^oelation wdth the I/)'"al 
Associations was governed was l)jat tlierr \vn'< 
central examination and control combined ulth 
complete Individual autonomy In adtidnldra- 
tlon. 

Stale Heflistrntlon of Kiirscs for all India 
lb much required. Th© subject lias b^^ n 
under discussion for years. It Is dr-Ired that 
India Bhould have Its’own State Kegbter n« In 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, Kew Zealand , 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should tje broticbt 
Into line with these countries. Oovcrnmeril 
has established a Provincial Kegl-ler prepara- 
tory to an AlMndia Kcgl^ter. 

Bombay Presidenej'. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the llrst In India to roall-e 
the value of nursing in connection with hospital 
work. The first step was taken on the initiative 
of Mr, I/. K. AV. Forrest at St. George's Ilospital, 
Bombay, where a regular nursing cadre for the 
hospital was established togctlierwltha small staff 
of nimses for private eases. This was followed by 
a similar movement at the I. J. and Allied Ilo'^- 
pltals and afterwards spread to other hospitals 
In the Presidency. Ultiiuatc-ly, Government 
laid down a definite principle with regard 
to the financial aid wlilch they would give to 
such institutions, agreeing to contribute a sum 
equal to that raised from private sources. 
Afterwards, as the work grew% It was decided 
by Government that eacli nursing association 
attached to a hospital should have a definite 
constitution and consequently these bodies 
have all been registered as Associations under 
Act 21 of 1860. By degrees substantial endow- 
ments have been built up, although the associa- 
tions are still largely dependent upon annual 
subscriptions towards the maintenance of tliclr 
works. 

The Bombay Presidency Kiirsing Association 
was incorporated under the Societies’ Kegistra- 
tlon Act of 1860, In the year 1911, with the 
primary object of establishing a nursing service 
from which the Knrsing staff at Government 
aided hospitals under management of Kurslng 
Association might be recruited. This function, 
however, was never carried out by the Bombay 
Presidency Kursing Association and it appeared 
to the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out. The auxiliary function of 
examining and granting certificates to nurses 
and midwives and maintaining a register of quali- 
fied nurses and midwives and also maintaining 
a Provident Fund for the employees of the 
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Bf-gl^rratlun Act In tb<- Uf.It^l Klnrk'a. 
Prndb.y Ibr of tb<“ Act. l»cw 

randurn of wai I rpu/l.l into 

lion from M April 

FstnbUshnicnl of tho Bombny Surges. .MM- 
wIvcH nnri Health Visitor’S* Council. — Tr,^ 

tw'-il of k/bhUon for til'- It/'vbtrailon of 
.tt!dwjv< ^ an 1 Ilc'dih VbUor/ b‘vd exi ted In 
Pff)%lnc<' .n |o::/ tint** nn l with a vbw t: 
[jrot^'ri the pub!!'' from thr a'-Uvltb’' cf 
V bo ml*r» r<r< tb*un‘'<'hf ” to b- fully qn'illfi'! 
>n(lv. ivc^ or 3{*aUb. Vbttor^, iiovcrn- 
In .^prll 5 th^* Borrd \y Kur?'*v 

MMwIvm ami U^-iUh VMlor-t* It^rMratlos 
Act. In th^ n! of Bc,*i»*ratIon the 

nur^^i Ir.drwd In thl^ J’ro-iir.r*^ *nbj^ct to 
c« rtaln dl'i,ibllhl* ^ and v ^ r*' Berinratbr] 

in other I’rovhicr’' and In ot!;cr counlrl*‘», whCr-j 
state rcgbtratlon j-revaib'd. Th** Act obtalni 
for thorn the nccc'* %ry fTatut and r-'cntrs thel: 
registration In other In In IK or In 

other parts of, Hb. .'dajo ty'r Homlrdons which 
are uilling to n-olprocatc with the BomHy 
KurrC'^, Midwlvc- and llcaUh Vldtora’ Council 
which was edabll-hcd In AuciHt 

From the dnt»* of the establldiment of th© 
Council, the Bombay Presidency Xurslnc 
As-Jociatlon became dcUinct. The training and 
regb-trallon of ntirf-M, midwives and he.aUh 
vl<;itors in thb Province b' now controlled by the 
Council. Kur^ts who arc traln*-d and registcrei 
in this Province can now get resbtratlon with 
the Oencnil Nursing Council of Knghnd and 
■Waif'S and tlio General Nursing Council of 
Scotland and can practice ns qualified nursci In 
these Countries. 

I.ady Minto’s Indian Nnrslnfj Assocla* 
lion. — Tlio I.ndy Minto’s Indian Nursing 
Association W'as founded In 1802 under the title 
of the*’ Up-Country Nursing Arsoclatiou** to 

sui)plement the hut>ply of trained nur-e^ in India, 

The Punjab and the United Provinces were 
the first provinces to consider the possibility 
of providing nurses for private work, but it 
was not until 1906 that provision was made on a 
really adequate basis. 

Lady Hinto issued an appeal to the public 
both in India and England which met with 
a generous response. 

The financial liabilities of the Association are 
met from five sources : — 

Interest on the Endowment Fund ; Govern- 
ment Grant ; Donations ; Subscriptions ; Fees. 

It Is the practice of the Association to Invite 
people to become annual subscribers. This 
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carries with it two advantages ; priority of claim 
to the Ecrviccs of a Sister, and a rcdiicUon 
in the fees paid for those services. Thus 
members of the Assoclntion arc enabled to 
obtain skilled nursing at moderate charges 
on a sliding scale of fee'; determined by the in- 
come of each patient. 

The control of the Association is in the hands of 
two Committees; one In England and one In India. 

The English CominiUcc is rc'^ponsible for the 
recruitment of the stall in the United Kingdom » 
but fully trained nurses are abo eligildc in 
India and the Central Connnittec has the i^ower 
to enlist them on the spot. 


In addition to this duty the Indian Committee 
deal with ail matters of administration delegation 
to the Provincial Branches questions of local 
significance. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary is a Patron of the 
Association, 

Her Excellency the Viscountess Wavcll Is 
Prc‘'ldcnt of the Central Committee in India. 

IIojK Secretary: — Licut.-Col, H. Williamson, 
I.M.F. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : — Miss C. Wilson, 
Centxa! Committee. 

Lady MInto's Indian Nursing Association, 
Viceregal Estates, Simla, and Red Cross Build- 
ing?, New Delld. 


THE TRAINED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF INDIA AND THE ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSING SUPERINTENDENTS OF INDIA. 


The Trained Nurses* Assoriatlon of India was 
founded in 1905 and incorporates the As'^ocia* 
lion of Nursing Suneriniendent? of India. 
It is alllllatcd with the Intern.ation.al Council 
of Nurses and the National Council of Women 
in India, and the Nur.'^c'i' Auxiliary of the Cliris- 
tlan Medical Association is an alhliatcd As'^ocia- 
tion. Its objects are : — 

(а) to uphold in every way the dignity and 
honour of nursing profession. 

(б) to promote a sense of de corps 

among all nurses. 

(c) to enable members to lake eounicl together 
on matters alfccllng their profe.sslon. 

(d) to elevate nursing education and to raise 
the standard of training. 

(c) to strive to bring about a more uniform 
sj'stcm of education, examination, cerLifl- 
cation and rcgifitrnlion. 

The Association has accomplished a great 
deal In raising the standard of nur&ing tliroiigliout 
India, in Improving nursing legislation and in 
providing post-graduate courses for nurse 
administrators, sister tutors and health visitors. 

It strives in every way to promote cITlcIcnt 
and adequate nursing for the .sick and to improve 
conditions, not only for nurses but primarily 
patients. The AsEOciatJon is self-supporting 
and is maintained by the nurses themselves. 

The branches of the Association arc the 
Health Visitor’s League, the ilid wives* Union 
and the Student Nurses* Association. Tlie 
number of qualified members is 3,200 and 
student members 1,400, totalling 4,000. The 
onicial organ of the Association is ‘ The Nursing 
Journal of India 

Patron: Her Excellency Lady Wavell. 

; H. E. Lady Colville, Bombay ; 
Lady Nye, Madras ; Lady Burrow.s, Bengal ; 
H. E. Sir Evan Jenkins, Punjab ; H. E. Lady 
Dow, Bihar; H. E. Lady Xwynam, Central 
1 rovinces ; Lady Wjdio, United Ihovinccs ; 
n, E. Lady Glow? Assam ; H. E. Lady Lewis, 
Orissa; H. E. Mrs. Hay, Baluchistan; H. E. 
Lady Caroe, N.W.F.P.; Miss Macqueen, Sind ; 
Her Highness The Maharani Sahiba of Tra- 
vancore and Her Highness The Princess of 
Berar. 


Hon. Legal Adviser: P. A, ^fehta, Govt, of 
India l.ogMatlve Depailment, New Dellu/Simla. 

President: Miss A. Wilkinson, 3, Commis- 
sioner Lane, Delhi. 

Vicc'Prcsidcnts : Miss L. E. Mackenzie; 
Miss M. Craig ; Mrs. E, A. Watts; Mrs. N. Bed- 
ford ; Miss T. iC. Adranvala and Mother M. 
ICincsbugc. 

Officers : (h'lieral Secretary : Jfiss ;M. E. Abram, 
T.N.A.I. Oniee, 4, Underhill Lane, Delhi. Hon. 
Treasurer : Mi'^s E. Hutchings, Ofilco of the 
Director-General, Indian Aledical Services, New 
Delhi. Editor : Miss M. E. Abram, T.N.A.I. 
Oniee, 4, Underhill Lane, Delhi, 

lion. Secretaries: Health Visitors’ League: 
Miss M. Korah, Lady Reading Health School, 
Delld; SIid^^ive3* Union: Miss S. Round, 
Lady Rending Hospital, Peshawar ; Student 
N" u r s c s * Association : Miss Van Vranken 
20, Stanley Road, Allahabad, U.P. 

Representatives of the Nursing Services atid 
Affiiliated Associations: The Military Nursing 
Services (India) : Miss J. Patterson, 

n.n.o., Q.A.T.Ji.N.s., Cldcf Principal Matron, 
(5.lj.Q. Medical Directorate, New Delhi. 
Madras Government Nursing Services : Miss 
D. Chadwick, Oflicc of the Surge on- General 
with the Government of Jladras. Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Service : Miss C. Wilson, 
Viceregal Estate", Simla/New Delhi. 

The Auzitiary Nursuig Service : Miss E, 
Hutchings, Chief Lady Superintendent, A.N.S,, 
Ofiice of the D.G.I.M.S., New Delhi. The 
Nurses Auxiliary of the Christian Medical 
Association: Miss H. W. Sutherland, L.W.L. 
Settlement, Chingleput, S. India. 

Membership : Membership is open to quali- 
fied Nurses, Health Visitors and Midwives who 
have completed their training in hospitals or 
Health Schools recognised by the Association. 
All officers are fully trained nurses. 

Subscriptions: Entrance fee Rs. 3: Annual 
subscription which includes monthly copies of 
tlie Nursing Journal of India Rs. 8 and Nurses 
whose montlily salaries are under Rs. 60 are 
entitled to pay half fees. 
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The Women's Movement. 


THE WOMEN'l 

The \Tomcn*fi movement hA*^ Iind n 
emooih mn in India. Imperccidlbly hnt MMdUy, 
during the past ten or twenty years, tiie ^\(nuf n 
o( India have acquired nunicrou« rh^hl^, 
and legal no Icfs than political. Ihclr poUtl^al 
enfranchisement 1ms been achieved vith con* 
Bidcrahie ease. 

Three fundamental caiiec! Imvc led lo thl* 
remarkable pnccc««: firpt, the deep vrneratJon 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine a'^i>ect of life fqiinUy 
tvlth the rnn«ctillnc ns Photvri by the 
ance of goddesses, by the nccc«dty»for the 
presence of the xvlfc at nil cerrmonlcR prrformrd 
by a Hrahraan, by the idea of the parred mystery 
of TTomanhood Implied by the purdah, and Ijy 
the general veneration of motherhood, Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a now era wn^ 
beginning for the Indian t'cojdc hy the Intro* 
ductlon of schemes of reforms In Indian 
government planned to give a lm«is of repre- 
Eentatlvo government on a progrci^blvcly ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complcto self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter throucb It. although 
women compose liaU the population of tin' coun- 
tiy- and It had been by the joint cUorts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform In 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too fair- 
minded to allow this injustice to remain unre- 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and >trcnuous 
.agitation for the vote by women In Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women In public life, and It was 
nUo a national and intemationaJ necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
a's women In other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise was 
granted to the women of the Bomb.ay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
vms so limited in numbers that It did not make 
a large Impact on women’s consciousness, and 
indeed no protest was made when It was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women arc qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percent-age of these have polled at each dec. 
tion; similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and Intelligently. Since 1022 
scores of women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Boards. 
Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
Won by election in open contest with men, 
Euch as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections In 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many Important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion or Home HuJe between 1914 and 1917 


5 MOVEMENT. 

that wom^I 1 b'‘, 7 an to np to th*U 

poMtlon of fXrluMon h>* lUlUO. Uw frura r»f*v 
‘•hAr^'i In govffnri^r.l, 

Itilrrtnn^r.l of of th^U own In, tlr-rint, 
iflrnttlnlrd and I'-U- 

coniclduMi^'n amour worurn to a vtry rr-nt 
fttrnt. rSi‘ if>T rhi^r 

rxpr* hui \(* thJ'lr 

tAfV f.f r It div CAt't*" to If/lU Pi 

in 1017, 

arm UcptitalPn waltM on him but it 

wAt of womaohoM In all jsrti 

of Jndh, au<l ii hror^tht to M* noMr^ tho 
reform’^ which d 

fccomm^^ntiinr tlr Oov»*r:im'*nt to cirry out. 

The fir?t chirn for •ufTragf' for In ihi 
women wpi madr* in th^ addmt d to Mr 

‘Montagu at thli MilorJe AlMndln Women*?! 
Deputation which waited him In Madrsj 
on the iMh Dec^m^^’‘ 1917, section refer 
ring to eJifranchl'em^'Dt merits full quotation ; 

•*Our latercM*'. one lja|f of thep^o;!^, nz* 
directly afiect^'d by ih^ denivr. 1 In tt.e united 
(Hindu-MuMIm Ileform) fthernc (f. 3) thvt ‘Ihf 
Members of the Council ^honl 1 I ** elected dlrcctlj 
bv the peorlf on broad a frar.chl** as pc»4l 
hie/ and in the !>lernorandum <3) that *lht 
franchDe ahould be I rovdened and extended 
directly to the people/ We pray that, wbte 
“uch a franchht is being drawn up. women map 
he recognized ni ' people/ and that it may 
worded in inch term* as win not disqualify otri 
sex, but allow our women tlic s.-ime opportun- 
ities of representation ns our men. Intgreelcs 
with the demand of the abovementtoned 
?ifcmorandum that a full measure ofLccalSelh 
Government should be Immediately granted, we 
requc'^t that It sbnlJ include the 
of our women, a policy that ha« been admittedlj 
successful for the past twenty years In Lees! 
- . . -.4 "'•'“"here In the British Lm* 

; 1" j. ■ - ■ ' - for including women in 

life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian Xatlocal Congress, la 
which, since ila Inception, women have voted 
and been delogat^s and speakers, and which, 
hi3 year finds Its climax In the election of a 
woman aa its President, Thus the voice of 
India approves of Its women being considered 
rcspon*5lbIc and acknowledged cltlrens; and we 
urgently claim that. In the drawing up of all 
provldons regarding representation, our gexihall 
not be m.ade a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service In public life.” 

The year 191S was devoted to converting the 
Government force-* to the Jnstlce and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but thl? 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
slate had given a sympathetic reply to thi 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Heforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published, no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Pranchise Committee was formed to 
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inTCStlgftt<j the puggcsllonp rrgnrdinfz the 
franchise In this Scheme, Uio M'omcn BuHrnpIste 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence ^^hlch showed the 
need for, and the coiiiUry'p support of, the 
inclusion of women In the new franchise. 

Alter the Introduction of the Government 
of Indin Bill into rarllamcnt in July IPIP, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojlni Xaldu and >Irp. and 
Miss Hcrabal Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in Pupport of the 
extension of the franchise to women In India, 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and Willie retaining the sox dl^qunllDcatlon In 
the Reform Bill they framed the Klccloral Rules 
in such terras that If any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution In favour 
of women’s franchl'^c, women should ho put on 
the electoral register of that Province. Tills 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years* time limit. Until after that period women 
were Ineligible for ehKrtlon as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Reviewing the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the' extremely 
limited extent to which women, cnfrancldscd 
in the manner set ont above, had become quali- 
fied as electors. Kxcept In Burma, where It was 
comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female population was 
less than one. 

Madras led the way In the matter of women's 
franchise and under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised. Other provinces followed suit, 
and at the time of the Inquiry by the Simon 
CommlESlon seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right. Very soon women began to 
adorn the benches In legislative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election. And they 
Justified the confidence placed In them by spon- 
soring and successfully carrying through' many 
nieasuiCB of uplift and reform in regard to the 
status and lufiucncc of w^omon. ' 

During the last ten, or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress In several 
directions, A great awakening has dawned on 
them. The raising of the age of consent for 
marriage, the abolition of the practice of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
property rights vis-Ti-vis men embodied in some 
of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. They 
have marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook Is for ever widening. The Gandhi 
niovement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
01 service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities. The 
part played by the two representatives of 
Indian womanliood at the India Round Table 
f^nierences hold in London brought them and 
their kind in the lime-light. 


Small wonder, therefore, that the Go%*crnmcnt 
of India Act of 1085 gave Indian women political 
right*^ far In advance of those enjoyed by them 
before that date. In terms of number of scats, 
women have been allotted 0 scats out of a total 
of 150 reserved for British India In the Federal 
Council of State and 0 out of a total of 250 so 
reserved In the Federal Asscrably. In the 
Provincial Assemblies, women have reserved to 
them 8 scats in Madras. 0 In Bombay, 6 in Bengal, 

0 In the United Provinces, 4 In the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 In the Central Provinces and Ilerar, 

1 In Assam, 2 In Orissa and 2 in Sind, 

But by far the greatest Improvement In 
women's political rights occurred in the liberali- 
sation of the franchise qualifications affecting 
(hem, Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
right , or arc ^Yives or widow's of men so qualified, 
or arc wives of men W’ith n scrvico qualification, 
or arc pensioned widows or mothers of membera 
of the military or police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
rcqul‘?i(c qualification In their own right are 
required to apply to bo enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived In some provinces. By means of 
such enfranchisement, It Is estimated more 
than six million women (against 815,000 under 
the Act of 1010) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 20 million men. 

It Is notew'orthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both In general constituencies and in 
special constituencies. AVomen can vote in and 
contcstclcctions to theUpper House In provinces^ 
wlicre bicameral legislatures have been set up. 

Both evidence and result of the awakening 
among Indian women are to be found In more 
than one legislative measure sponsored by w'omen 
legislators calculated to confer greater rights and 
freedom on women, 

AH 'India Women's Conference. 

In the past 15 years Indian women's rights, 
grievances and demands have been voiced 
principally by the All-India Women's Conference. 

The All -India AA’ omen's Conference came into 
existence, as a result of the initiative taken by 
Mrs. Margaret Cousins, towards the end of 1926, 
the first session of the conference being held at 
Poona in tlie first week of January, 1927. In 
the beginning it w'as inclined to concentrate its 
attention on the basic question of women's 
education. The resolutions passed at the first 
conference w’erc almost w’holly devoted to the 
dlficrcnt aspects of women's education, the 
only exception being a resolution condemning 
child marriage and supporting Sir H. S. Gout’s 
Age of Consent Bill. Even this subject was 
touched upon only because it w'as felt that early 
marriages w'cre a very serious impediment in the 
progress of girls’ education. Such a narrow pro- 
gramme could not, how’ever, be expected to 
satisfy the leaders of the women's movement for 
a long time and it w'as not surprising that at the 
third session the scope of the conference was 
definitely wddened to include social reform. 
Education of w^omen, raising the age of marriage, 
removal of imtouchability and caste restrictions, 
rural uplift, and reform of the laws of inheritance 
as affecting w’omen are only the more important 
of the subjects in w'hich the conference has 
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interested itself. Year by year iU activities 
have been expanding and they have shoyn that 
the educated Tromen .of India have become 
conscious of their rights a^ veil as their duty 
and are prepared to contribute their share to the 
tash of nation-building. 

A satisfactory feature of the voinen*" move- 
ment in India has been the spirit of unity and 
co-operation behind it. A mere glance at the 
list of presidents 0 ! the All-India Women's 
Conference — vhich includes the cam^= of the 
ilaharani of Baroda, the late Begum of Bhopal, 
the late Bani of ilandi, 3Ir^. Sarojini Yaldu, 
2*Irc. iluthulahshmi Beddl, Body B. >tiUiantb, 
Bady Abdul Qadlr, Mis. raridoonjl, the iLiharani 
of Travaucore, Mrs. Cousins, Bajlmmari Amrit 
^ur, Mrs. Bameshvari ZTehru, and Shrimati 
Bamaladevi — should suffice to’shov to vhat 
extent the conference has succeeded in securing 
the co-operarion of the avaVened vom anhood 
of India irrespective of the dirlerences of caste 
and communiry, race and class. 

This organisation, it may be noted, has latterly 
shovu a tendency to transgress the requirements 
of sectional p^'ea and strayed into vider political 
activity. It is not, hovever, difficult to explain 
this development. The vomen's movement 
gained considerable impyetus by the part played 
by and the status accorded to, vomen in the 
intensive political movement conducted by Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress since 1920. Xhis'asso- 
vhile it has undoubtedly brought vomen 
to the forefront of public activity, has also served 
to bring their outlook In line ^th that of the 
Congres^. There are doubtless members of the 
fair sex vho hold pFTonounced vievs on vomen’s 
rights and yet do not share the extreme doctrines 
of 3Ir. Gandhi or the Congress, but it can safely be 
said that they are in a minority in the AU-India 
Women’s Conference, This vlU explain the 
Eomevhat pro-Congress political vievs expressed 
at the annual sessions ox this body. 

According to the secretary’s report submitted 
to the annual s«don of the conference held in 
Hyderabad fsind) in December 1945, the 
membership has risen to 25,000. Altogether 
there are 3D branches and 164 constituent 
branches. Becording the recent achievement- 
of the conference, the report stated that a 
memorandum vas submitted and evidence 
tendered before the Hindu Lav Committee: 
the central office of the conference vas 
established ; an all-India milk-for-children 
campaign vas launched; agitation vas carried 
on against the employment of vomen and child- 
ren in mines ; and money va=: collected for the 
Kastuiba National Memorial Bund. 

Presiding over the eighteenth session of the 
Ali-India Women’s Conference held at Hvdera- 
bad (Sind> in December 1945, ilrs. fc.nsa 
3Iebta made a comprehensive survey of the 
problems of Indian vomen and said ; “ It is 
not enough to ask for our rights ; ve must also 
understand our responsibilities. Woman is an 
individual as veil as a member of society. 
She can no longer lead the life of a parasite, but 
must contribute her mite to the common good 
of society. We may soon be called upon to 
help in the vork of national recon ^ruction, 
especblly In the fields of education and health.” 


Defining the place of voman, politically, 
socially and economically, in the nev order 
to be evolved, Mr«. Mehta sjx>ke of the '* vomic's 
charter of rights” in the folloving terins: 
” Firstly, ve stand for the freedom of vcman 
and her equality vith man. Equality is cot, 
hovever, to mean idcnMty, but c'^uality of 
opportunity. A voman is as jnu<*h a human 
being a- man is. If freedom and equality arc 
the bari« of human d ^^vcl op Tn**nt, voman must 
be entiMed to share th^^rn vith man. T1.5re 
should be no disability attached to her £*x. 
Th^rc should Be no domina^^ion of one sex over 
the other and no exploitation of one hy the 
other. Xhi= idea should form the ba=i5 of the 
charter. It is gratifjing to note that the 
preamble of charter' si rued at San Francl'^o 
by the United ICation®. vhich includes India, 
accf'pts this x>o=ition of equality' betveen man 
and voman. As an indhidual, voman shall 
enjoy all the rights of, and shall be required to 
perform all the dtities of, a citizen, vhether 
these richt- are political, civil or economic. 
The state shall recognise the individual as the 
unity of society and not the family. Woman 
shall therefore be enfranchised in her ovn right 
and not a« in relation to man. The present 
ba=is of franchi=^, vhich gives the voman the 
right to vote as a vife of a man vith a certain 
incomp', violates this principle and cannot be 
accepted by us. We must reaffirm our demand 
for adult .s^ufirage as the only.vay to enfranchise 
a larger number of vomen than Ve have today, 
vhich is one voman to four men vhile the 
population ratio is almo-t fifty-fifty. Women 
should be associated more and more vith the 
admin! -trat ion of the country if they are 
competent to do so.” 

The President next referred to education 
and emp^sised the right of every voman to 
be educated. She pleaded for the removal 
of obstacles like child marriage, child labour 
and ** purdah She endorsed the plea made 
in the Saruent S<"heme for the overhaul of the 
entire educational system and demanded that 
voToan’s education should he such as to help 
the fullest development of voman’s personality 
and to train her to be a u-eful member of society. 

3Xrs. 3Iehta revealed that more vomen died 
in India due to child bearing, vhich is a normal 
physiological function, than the number of 
men and vomen vha died of plague, small- 
pox or cholera and urged that every Indian 
voman should have facilities to maintain and 
protect her health. The Indian honsevife 
vorked from early morning till late at night 
vithout rest or holiday, and yet it vas not 
considered of value because it vas not productive 
and brought no return in the shape of rupees, 
annas and pies. She pleaded that the housevife 
should have a right to a x>art of her husband’s 
income and that, as a corollary, the husband 
should have no right to dispose of his entire 
income vithout the consent of his vife. 

Woman’s social rights vere examined by 
the President in relation to the three social 
institutions, property, marriage and family. 
” With regardL to property,” she said, ” ve 
must claini that every voman shall have the 
same rights as man to hold, acquire, inherit 
and dispose of property. Our lavs are defective. 
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particularly Hindu ln\v. It recognises ^vidows’ 
limited estate and docs not consider the daughter 
as an heir to her father’s property along with 
the son. The draft Hindu code prepared by 
the Hindu Law Committee is a great advance 
on the present position in that it gives woman 
an ab'^olutc right over her property and a share 
in that of her father. The i^rohammedan law 
and the Tarsi law give absolute rig] it to woman 
over her proper ty» but they too discriminate 
between sons and daughters. The Indian 
Succession Act comes nearest to our ideal, 
since it gives equal shares to sons and daughters. 

** The more important is, however, woman’s 
position in relation to marriage. ^Yhcthc^ 
v;o call it a sacrament or a civil contract, 
marriage is a union between man and woman 
legalised by the state, and, as far as the state 
is concerned, it is a contract. The conditions 
under which two persons are allowed to unite 
In holy wedlock, so tar as the Ilindu and 
Mohammedan law arc concerned, are not very 
satisfactory and have made the social life of 
many an Indian woman hell on earth. 

“ \Yomau should al^^o have the right to limit 
her family. It is she who has to suiter bearing 
children, looking after them and bringing 
them up in a civilised way. Tlic right to decide 
the size of the family sliould therefore belong 
to her. AVoinan should bo conscious of tliis 
right wliich she must learn to excreisc for her 
own good, for tlic good of the family and for 
the good of the over-populated country.” 

More than a dozen resolutions were adopted 
by the 'conference, including tlie following : — 

” The question of Indian independence 
should not be delayed any longer. The prevail- 
ing distress and chaos in the country can be 
surmounted only by the transfer of complete 
power to Indian people and the cstabli'?hment 
of a National Government enjoying the full 
confidence of all ” 

The conference viewed with alarm and distress 
that the close of the major world hostilities 
had seen the opening of smaller fronts to suppress 
the rising tide of freedom in various colonial 
and semi-colonial countries in Asia, Africa 
and Europe by various imperialist powers. 
The resolution protested strongly against the 
combination of imperialist powers jointly to 
hold subject people in bondage and against 
the use of Indian men, ships and money to 
suppress the freedom movement of people in 
the East. 

A third resolution deplored the Government’s 
proposal to spend two crores of rupees annually 
for the W. A. 0.(1) which was not needed in 
peace time and which exercised ” such glaring 
discrimination against Indian and Anglo- 

HINDU LA^ 

As the result of increasing consciousness 
on the part of Indian women generally of their 
social and political status, there has in recent 
yeiTs_,been set on foot a move to revise and 
codify the somewhat vague and contradictory 
law governing the Hindu home, especially as 
it affects marriage, divorce, succession to 
property, etc. In 1937 the Legislature enacted 
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Indian personnel that several Indian ofilcers 
had resigned The resolution also demanded 
the appointment of an inquiry committee 
to go into ’’the scandalous state of affairs” 
in the \Y.A.C.(I). 

By another resolution the conference reiterated 
the demand for universal adult franchise anti 
deplored the existing restrictions on the right 
of vote. 

The removal of legal disabilities of women 
was demanded by another resolution which 
expressed the hope that the Draft Ilindu Code 
would be introduced in the legislature at an 
early date. 

Kasturba Fund. — ^Tho work in connection 
with the emancipation of Indian womanhood 
and the improvement of the lot of Indian 
women, particularly in rural areas, obtained 
an enormous Bthnulns in 1944-45, thanl^s to 
the well-supported Kasturha Momorial Fund 
created for the commemoration of Mrs. Gandhi 
who died under detention in February 1944. 
At Mr. Gandhi's request the trustees of the 
fund decided to apply the collections to the 
establishment of a countrywide organisation to 
improve tlic lot of Indian women, especially 
in villages. This is proposed to bo done by 
providing opportunities for Indian women to 
secure education, acquire knowledge of basic 
sanitary and hygienic lines and to become 
alive to their social and political rights . An 
essential part of the plan is to equip rural areas 
with up-to-date matoniity hospitals and climes. 

In order to fulfil this ambitious project a largo 
number of women are being trained in special 
camps so tliat after adequate equipment they 
can scatter themselves throughout the length 
and breadth of the land and carry the message 
of women’s uplift to every nook aud comer 
of rural India. Among the subjects bandied 
in these training camps are first-aid and home 
nursing, child welfare, village nursing, health 
visits,' rural sanitation, balanced diet and 
cheap remedies. The object of these training 
camps seems to be the raising of an army of t 
experts called ” Gram Sevikas ” (servants of 
the village). 

Women in Mines. — The keen awareness 
which the leaders of the women's movement 
in India developed in regard to practices 
affecting women is illustrated by tlie repeated 
protests registered by them against tho lifting 
of tho ban on the employment of women in 
mines. These were echoed in Parliament when 
the Cabinet spokesman made apologetic 
references to tho need for ensuring adequate 
supplies for coal for war purposes and promised 
to secure a revision of the position at an early 
date. Tlie ban on the employment of Women 
underground in coal mines was reimposed in 
February 1946. 

J REFORM. 

the Hindu Women’s Eights to Property Act. 
Four years later, the Government of India 
set up a Committee to overhaul and codify 
the Hindu Law. This Committee, which is 
known as the Kau Committee, drafted two 
bills dealing with Hindu intestate succession 
and Hindu marriage. When the measures 
came up for consideration by the two Houses 
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Tlie Fisheries of India. 

The fisheries of Indio, potcntloily rich, ns j suspicious” and prejudiced of the population 
5 ’ct yield a mere fraction of what they could < extremely averse to amending the methods 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable ! of their forefathers and almost universally 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. * without the financial resources requisite to 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine i the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
section, lias certainly expanded considerably j vinCed of their value, Jligher caste capitalists 
within the last 50 years concurrently with have hitherto fought eliy of associating with 
improvement in the methods of transport the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
and increase In demand for fish, cured os well ' operations on new lines, these capitalists 
as fresh, from the growing population of the , cannot be coinitcd upon to assist in the develop- 
grc.it cities within reach of tlic seaboard. The nfent of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence appears tliat the general conditions of the 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade arc universal - 1 industry are such that the iiutiative must 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from necessarily be taken by Government in the 
their want of education, tlic isolation caused uplift and education of the fishing community 
by their work and caste and their extreme and in the introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, Improved apparatus and methods. 

Madras. 


The Sfadras coast line of 1,750 miles i.s 
margined by a sliallow-water area witliin t)ic 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe Inshore, this vast 
expanse of flsliablc water lies Idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient In harbours whereon fishing llects 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatnm, 
the unslnkablo catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing-craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fisiiing power of its owners and consequently 
these men arc poor and the produce of their best 
eHorts meagre compared with what it would be 
If better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
arc good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a largo one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1930-31, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 138,294. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer {Cybium or 
ScombeTomorous)y Pomfret {Apolecixhs and Stro^ 
mafctis) several largo species of Horse “Mackerel 
(Coranx), Jew fish {Scio 2 nidw)t Whiting 
{SiUago)f Thread-fins (Pofynemus), Sardines 
lClupea)y and Mackerel (Scomber), In economic 
importance, however, slioaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine {Clnpca)^ 
Mackerel {Scomber or f?a.<?frc?h'f 7 cr) ; Catfish 
(Arius)y Pibbon fisli (Trichuirusy)^ Goggicra 
(Carajix crumenoptJialmus) and iSilvcr-bellies 
{LeiognatJnts and Qazza) talcc precedence of the 
former. Sardine and Mackerel overshadow all 
others. A master fisherman of experience was 
recruited from Scotland in 1936. He found it 
impossible to stand the climate of India and bad 
to be repatriated in 1937. Since then efforts to 
revive deep sea fishing research begun by the 
trawler ‘ Lady Goschen ’ have been made. 
Proposals to charter a motor boat smaller than a 
trawler but capable of employing all known 
methods of sea flsliing for bottom, mid-water 
and surface fish in order to test the suitability 
of those methods for Indian conditions, have 
reached an advanced stage. The type of vessel 
selected could not be chartered on account of 
the outbreak of war. Fishing outside the 5 
fathom line is little in evidence save by Bombay 
boats (Batnagirj) wliich are engaged in drift 


netting for bouito, seer and other incdiuni-sized 
fKhes. T1i(‘3c strangers arc enterprising flsliers 
and bring large catches into Malpe and I^Ianglore^ 
and other convenient centres : the material 
is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Fisheries Service. — As 
Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the Improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces, Tlie credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, ia 
duo in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918, had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities ; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn developed into a separate 
Department of Government. It now forms 
part of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce. 

They are so varied and far-reaching that it is 
difficult even to enumerate them in the space 
available, much less to give details. So far its 
most notable industrial successes have been the 
reform of manufacturing processes in the fish- 
oil trade, the creation of a fish guano industry 
and the opening of an oyster farm conducted 
under hygienic conditions. The most note- 
worthy result of technological research conducted 
by the department is the production of sardine 
oil with Vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth 
that of Cod-liver oil and the discovery of several 
other Indian Sea fish which yield oils with a high 
vitamin A content. Madras practically led the 
way in developing the shark-liver oil industry 
in the country. Oil from a South Indian 
Shark-liver is ascertained to be about thirty- 
five times richer in Vitamin A than an average 
sample of medicinal Cod-liver oil. It has been 
established beyond doubt that Shark-liver oil 
in general is a most potent source of Vitamin A. 
When Cod-liver oil could not be imported in any 
quantity during the war, an opportunity was 
provided for developing an indigenous industry 
for the production of fish liver oil rich in Vita- 
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min A, and also for inanufoctnrlnj; rnalt axlrnct^' 
and emulsions and various preparations of this 
IcincL The manufacture of Hliark-llver oil is 
Tindcrtakcn at tlio flsh curlnfr yards and oil 
extraction centres and in 3041-45, 8,708 ^'allons 
of oil wre manufactiired and sent to Uie Govern- 
ment Oil Factory, Calicut, for purlflratlou and 
blending. Up to 30th June 3013, 18,012 gallons 
of refined oil were produced at the Government 
Oil I'actory and 21,033 gallons were sold. The 
roduct, hotli in the blended and Btandardised 
ulk form and in the vitamin concentrated form 
of ** Adnmin” lias stood its test very well and 
is facing a useful p03t-^Yar slabUIsallon. 

Fish Curing. — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 
its present success is due primarily to J3r. 
Francis Day who, after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for tlie grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is Issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present there arc 112 
fish* curing yards scattered along the coast. 
During the year 1944-45, 2,124,345 maunda 
of fresh fish were brought to these yards for 
curing and 334,148 maunds of salt 
were issued for the purpose. 

Smoking and Semi-drying: — Hesides salt 
curing, the department has started, in 1944, the 
smoking of fish, mainly for supplying the army. 
During the year 1944-45, 124,320 lbs. of smoked 
mackerel, pomfret and seer were supplied to the 
army and 5,382 lbs, to the Civilian population, 
from the seven centres of production. The 
supply to the array has since been stopped and 
the production is now switched on entirely to 
supply civilian needs. 

Two fish factories for processing pramis are 
subsidised by the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research and manufacture semi -dried 
prawns from inland lakes. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries. — Off the 
coasts of Tinnevelly and Ramnad Districts of 
the Presidency lie the valuable pearl oj'ster beds 
which, owing to a complex of causes yield an 
irregular fishery which appears in certain seasons 
at long intervals, often of many barren years. 
"Vl^th a view to elucidating and controlling the 
fluctuations to the best advantage, the life 
liistory of the oyster with correlation to oceano- 
graphic factors is studied by the Marine Biological 
Section of the ♦ Department. Tlie rearing of 
pearl oysters in captivity, started in 1933 at the 
Hrusadal Biological Station, Pamban has been 
successful and a highly promising technique of 
pearl production by artificial inducement is 
being developed here. 

Allied to the Pearl fisheries are the Cliank 
fisheries of the maritime districts, both being 
crown mojiopolies. Besides the precious sacred 
chank, tho ablution chanks and Pooja conches, j 
lakhs of chank shells feeding the flourishing 
chank ornament industry in the north go mostly I 


from the sons of lIiN province. A total of 
334,118 clianks were fi^lied ^hiring the year 
104 4-45, Bxperimrnts In marking chanks 
started In 1031 to study flic rate of growth and 
migration of the chank In Its natural haunt is 
continuing and up to .30th June 3945, 5,25.5 
cdianks iiave been marked and liberated. 

Marine Arinarlum. — Prrhapi a word Ib neces- 
sary about this institution at Madras. The build- 
ing was constnictcd under tho auspices of the 
Superintendent, Government Jfiiscum, Madras 
and was tlirown open to the public on 2l8t 
October 3 909, Tlie Superintendent, Government 
Mucciim, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
vears till 1919 wlicn it %vns transferred to tlie 
Department of Flaherics. Hver since Its opening, 
being the first institution of Its kind In Asia, It 
has been ImmcnscI}* popular wllli the public. 
A total of 05,230 persons visited the Aquarium 
during 1941-42 and the receipts amounted to 
Rs. 5,105 against an expenditure of Ils. 5,000. 
On account of war emergency, as the building 
was required for other purposes Government 
ordered the closure of llic Marine Aquarium 
and it was cloned on Stli March, 1942. The 
opening of a larger Aquarium on more up to date 
lines is now under consideration. 

Deep Sen Fishing. — The annual report of 
tho Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India for 1933 states that 
the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2.44 acre per head of the population 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
fallow lands only 0.72 aero per head Is under 
food-crop, quite inBufficIcnt for even tho present 
population,and tljat the populationis Increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941 will probably 
reach 400 millions. The finding of tho census 
of 1031 is that agriculture has reached Its 
maximum production under present conditions. 
Fisheries therefore are the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play Its 
true and proper part In improving the catches 
and methods of sea-going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 

With all the age-long popularity and local 
usefulness of traditional fishing craft and 
tackle, modern fishing requires improvements 
so as to cover more of ground ns well as of catch. 
Tlie survey of deep sea fisheries by the trawler 
“ Lady Goschen,** though brief, disclosed the 
existence of important off-sliore flslieries un- 
suspected before. The wealth of fish off 
Xegapatam reported hy the trawler was of 
sufficient importance to attract the notice of 
Japanese fishermen tliousands of miles away. 
Even then it was realised tlmt if Sladras was to 
benefit by the surv'ey, tlie allied duty of enabling 
the_ local fishermen to exploit the ofiT-sliore 
fishing grounds by suitable craft and tackle must 
be shouldered by the department. 

In 1944, the department initiated deep sea 
fishing operations in different centres in the 
Presidency, mainly to augment the output of 
sharks to feed the growing Shark-Liver Oil 
industrj^ and also to demonstrate off-shore 
fislfing. The operations resulted in a catch of 
about 582,000 lbs. of fish in 1944-45, out of 
which 476,000 lbs. were sharks which gave 
50,000 lbs. of liver. In December 1945, a new 
fishing method was attempted, m., schooner 
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The nceclforEpccIahJIorts to promote co-opera- } of liilnjul II Oi^^rfollc nn* h'hr^ coll'ctctl. 

tion among fisfierfolk and to renenr and Ptirnu- TJh- grouin:: ronHlou-m -h among flOFr- 

late co-operative societies to more efllcientxvork iin n gr<at riir{itiriigf’nn*nt l?j tlu^ In4:. 
has been recognised by Goverriracnt for some M’he (<hicatlonMl work of T)f'partrnC'nt 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- (tJK; of iin'-t imj/»rtant brnncij<M in 

ed that all co-operative vrork among fi«hermcn training men in tin* trclmology of curing, oil 
both on the "West and Fast Coasts in the Presi- mniuifacturc, < tr.. In < n-op< rntivt' propagaTid:! 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- and in gun ral I'i-iif ric^ S^i»ncf\ In tlK* pa'^t 
ment and that, on the analogy of tlic system i'i^-inTic- Ollir^r-^ of ino-t pro^irifr- and 
in rogue in the Labour Department, tjie staff l»a\v‘ rrrchrd training in Madras 
of Inspectors of Co-operative ' Societies rdiotild Now tlif ri-ii<rlf ^ 'rralidng In-tltfttiouin Madras 
work under the Fisheries Department, tlie Co- nndi r ^nbddy of tin‘ fiovt. of India, fnuiH 
operative Department supplying trained Inspcc- iiatcln *^ oT graduat(‘^ and pt^-t-graduat<*^ in an 
tors and auditing the books’oftlie societies. The liaif y«arly conr-e of g^au-ral fi'^li‘ry rork, \\lnl«’ 
Government partially accepted tiic rccommcnda- n Popular Siiort T<riM C’our>(‘ trains Intcrc-tM 
tions and sanctioned tlic deputation of a Sui>- pir.‘-(»ns In tie* art of fl^li farming, to tnablc 
registrar of Co-operative Societies 'and g> them to run j)rivate farms on enicient line-. 
Inspectors for oxdii«ivo work among n-henuen Arrangement*' .arc in»ide for tlu‘ trnirdiig of 
under the department. " ddllrd workers at tie' Marine ri-lerie'’ Teehno- 

logieal Institute, Tutlcorin whllr Vi-leTlf*' 
To promote the education of fishcrfolk, tlie Tec)inoh>::y lias Ijtrn bicludfd in tiie suldects 
department runs a number of scliools for IMier taugiit in tlje Polytr clinic recently tipened at 
cliildren where free education nud midtiay meals Cocanada. The rplierhs^ Stiition at Ktinur 
are offered. There arc at Trl TKliery fu]>plie.s zooloiriral .-t)ecirnens for th^ u-‘' of 

Fcliools witli a strengtl) of r>,lP- pupils, colK'ge cln'*^cs and imisciims and is contributing 

materially to the advanceuuuit of the study of 

AYliile these service institutions of the depart- 
ment have been catering to the needs iitalnly 
of the marine fishermen, tlie diffusetl di--tributioh 
of the inland fishermen has been one of the 
difficulties in the way of equally ratud progres*' 
in their rehabilitation work. M’itli the all 
round developmental programme of the Inland ] and ntUbatlon. Pesides, tlie unit maintains 
Fisheries in hand, plans for methodical work in a Central risUeries ^lu^eum and a well equipped 
this rlirection are under way. Preparatory | library. 

Bengal. 

General* — The value of the fisheries of {Lates calcariftr) and the mullets are the most 
this extensive deltaic region lies primarily esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fishes 
in the enormous area occupied by inland the most valuable sca-lishes are the Kango- 
waters — ^rivers, creeks, jheels, odd swamps, fish or Thread-fin or Indian Salmon 
— to say nothing of paddy-fields and tanks. (PofymfmtM) and ponifrets. The eea-flsherics are 
These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu as yet little exploited. Taking everything into 
population are free to a large extent from the consideration, it can be safely stated that the 
aversion to a fish-diet which Is widely pre- fishery wealth of Bencal is enormous and is far 
valent among the better castes In the south, in access of any other pro^ince* 
the demand for fish is enormous. Bice and Historical. — Following the inquiry begun 

fish axe indeed the principal mainstay of the In IfiOfi by Sir K. G. Gupta, an investigation of 
population and not less than SO per cent, of the steam trawl potentialities at the head of the 
the people consume fish as a regular item of Bay of Bengal >vas undertaken, the trawler 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the (Golden Crown being employed for the purpose, 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- The results showed that there are extensive areas 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
Presidency, Bajshahi, and Dacca Divisions, large quantities of high class fish. Much attem- 
490,865 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing and tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
272,579 are maintainedby the sale of fish. Asa the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
freshwater fisherman, the Bengali is most in- marine fauna, the results being published in 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly the Records and Memoirs of the Inaian Museum, 
dever and effective — in many cases too effective For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
meagre this may be,^ The greatest inland cold storage facilities and the loss oftimeinvolv- 
fishery Is that of the hilsa {Bilsa ilisha) which cd by the trawler having to bring her catches 
annually migrates from the sea and estuaries in to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
Innumerable multitudes to seek spawning tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
grounds in the Ganges and the other great riversl and was dropped. With ever-increaEing de- 
Other valued and abundant river and tank fishes mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrMt 
are the rohu (La!?co ro7ii7a), the katla (Caffa rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 

and mxigal {Oirrhina mngala); prawns and steam-trawling are now much more bright, 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important The trade, however, is a difficult one to orga^e 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the and without a rare combination of technical 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread fishery* knowledge and far-sighted and compre- 
throughouttheSunderbans, tbebhektiorbhetki hensive organisation, the danger run by the 


Zooloay throughout India. 

A Fishery iuforniatinn-cam-proj)auanda unit 
has recently been opened to gather nud dis- 
seminate inronuatlon on fishery mntter> and to 
effect u^^eful }jro]>ni:aiuia, popiilari-iiv.: scientific 
metliod^ of fi-h farmiiiu, product ion, exploitation 
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Fishoirr,, 


Uomliny. 


Whrrcnn IJrnRftrn tlflirrlf'r nr*' fit 
ronllnrd principally (0 InlaTuI ivalrrii, tlK»*^ c»f 
Bombay nro roncorncd* rave In Sind, nirnnu 


Ur. In*' flnl Un fr/lutiry 

ir n^lfl^r rtpm lln?t d^‘'*linlnft r:id tint tb** 
‘tp)dy of n-h no «i/m ft dlmlf.n!t^,n. 


onllrcly with the exploitation of tin ^\cnl!b of | Klah^/rAfhu: tlih h-^ fh^l ttn 

tlic Pca. Jloinbay li favonred «Uh a co^nt Iho . Jldnffmri are hnphy and tuo \*-th*r\y j.ro’prot* 
nbouiullnf: with rxcclirnt hrirht)nr8 for Ihlilni: ! hj r ^ap^rl’ oi vi Uh ollnrc t»'*lon;ring fon*lfnr?f 
craft, a fair-weather fUM‘<on Inithu: for fom^ieo' Iain* rat tun. 

Rovcii moiitln, and a fldihU’ population more 
allvo to thrlr opportiinlf and more darlni: 
than tho«c of the ahdor PriMidMicIra, IJomhay 
coa-flphcrlca are of vrry rrmt Importnnre llnan- 
clallyas well nacronondrally and, there li ntntde 
Bcopc fornm^t useful work ln Improvhir enrlnr 
method*!. In Introdnclnr canning: ami In the 
development of minor IKh«M > lndn«tr)ei, ptrtle* 
iilarly tho‘?n connected v.Itli tin niUjraMoii 
of by-productR, 

A Bprrlal (h'parlmefjt rxld^ fur tin d*\e- 
lopment of the h8herh''i of the Province and ih* Ir 
orpnnl^'athm on pro;:m‘dve linr^, 7*he flep^rt- 
ment h in ('har,;e of tin DJrretor of Pi-^InrlM 
and 1ms heeii BpeelnUy ron«^titnted whh Uleet 
from the hnanelnl year bcKhudri!: Ajtril I. IP IT*. 

Till then the ndmhdstratlon of llNherle^ ua’^ the 
rrspon'^lbllUy of tln^ Director of lmb^trl>M 
who admhiWlered the ‘<nhjcci of rhh'^rlej *’ 
from lOlB and Imd for a time two ofheerr? In Ih- 
Department engaged ttpon lldiery invent I-atitm 
and (levclopnv^nt. A Bteam Irawlrp ^\a^ bonvht 
for W‘ork In Bombay waters In 1P20 and be^rati 
work lniray,B>2l, off Bombay. The cxtK-ri- 
ment contlnurd untiirebrunry, 1022, and the 
trawler was Bubscqncntly eold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At thn otit«ot the reenUs 
soomed promlfllnfti but the experiment a? a 
whole showed that the cost of milntnlnint: a 
trawler of the type used could not bo mot by 


- 

K Th*' e'?ahHdim**n* of A TO'.rln^ aqmrlnn 
lr» Bomhn^ and I^ararhl, If th^y fild/- to 
their way a5 th*** Madras annarium dof-». 

2 . I'h'* rVaMhhm*'nt of ft tiUfeau of 

luformathm. 

P. 'J’h^ Ad^^aldhty of Ih^ ffan’fcr rf tfi** 
^•211 cufln'rj yard's to th*' r^n.?roJ of th*^ Loral 
Go'.rrnnunt; attd 

<, Thr enr/»nfa.o nirp? by ipr Bombay 
tJnlv#^r*^l/y of inarJm* id'dvlc.U fr''**arrh. 

Dr, Syr!*';, In hD reporf. ftl‘> rrfrrrrd 
the vaiiiV of rmploylnp fa*t ntotor hnnrhe- 
transport fl'h to thr eonnnmhu; r^ntfr^ 
Bombay from tim catrldn;: Bit'll. 

Now rrn S tn r led. —A move hit h*’ direr* hn 
out Urn d by Dr. SMri<'y w.ai mad*' toward* Ih^ epd 
of lOdri, wInn the Govirnm'nt of Bornbav 
hmiiehed an exp'^rlm^ud Implem-'ntin.: In 
way.H hh ninp^ Th*' * xp'*rim* ri* 

formally Inantriwated by sir I'rederkk Syke?. 
the then Governor of Jlornbay, nt Danda, and 
w‘n’! undertaken In * ro-op^'ratlon with the 
head of the fi^hhm commnidvy at Danda, 
Tor the pnrpn**e (d the experiment a hunch 
obtained on loan from the )to> 4 al Indian ICftvy 


to 

to 

In 


salcsofflahat current nmrlrct^ ratrf.. Cohl 

Btorago has slnco been Installo'd wt the prln- ^ " — 

clpal fish market In Bombay, but for a trawler 
special fnoIlItlcB are needed f^ucli as rapid 
coaling, supply of ice and stores, and gear lor 
unloading catclics. ^foro than this a change 
Ifi needed In the prlmUivo conditions under 
which tlio local Ilsh mar hot Ib conducted 
and there is much to bo done In* popularising 
little knowm Bpcclea of edible Ilsh, ench as 
kareliPtilu, tambusa^ imd particularly rays and 
skates wddeh formed on an average 25 per cent, 
of the total catch but wlikdi is so littlo eslcomcd 
locally tliat it sells on an average at the rate of 
100 lb. for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made In the Bombay 
Ashing industry in the course of the past seven 
years. This progress is duo in a largo measure 
to the aivakening among the fishermen, who arc 
traditionally a conservative people, and the 
introduction of reforms among them is a very 
gradual process, ns strongly Ingrained prejudlccB 
and customs have to bo ovorcomo. 

No survey of the fishing industry In the 
Bombay Presidency In recent years can be 
complete wdthout a reference to Dr. H. T. 

Sorley's valuable report on the Marino Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 

The volume is ft storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade' in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade 0 / the 
Presidency may bo improved. 


made to adapt U to th^ puriK>*’o of a rarrkr 
jauncli. Tim rc^iultn achieved by the working 
of thk launch wcr« very enc^mraglng. The 
rapidity with whlrli the fiMi was transported in 
a mtirh fresher state than had till tiien been 
possible arousf'd the interest of the fi^liermcn, 
who realised the benefit to th<'lr trade of using 
fast motor tran'^port fo bring the Ihhto Bombay 
from the catching fields, 

Kncouragcd by (hr re'^ult'-^, the Governm^’nt 
placed In 1931. an ordnr for theconsiruHlonof 
two launches tht' '* I/idy Sykes ** and the** Sir 
Frederick Sylo's ** for tlu^ u'^e of the Ihhcrnwn 
at Danda. That the progre-*! of thl^ experiment 
has been encouraging is evident from the fact 
that every year since then liaK seen an addition 
to the number of vc'^’^els. The following four 
vcsscD have bepu built .‘'ince then by i*artir5 
connected with tbo fkhing trade; — 

(1) The "Lady Sykes**, (2) "Sir Fre- 
derick Sykes’*. (3) *’ Lady Brabournc," 

( I) ** Lord Brabourne **, (5) ** Nooremobamndi , 

») " Ghand I’ara (7) “ Sltara *’, (8) ** Karlml j 


(0)* 

(0) ** Ba7akl *’, (10) ” Kuparol (11) “ Mackerel 
Queen**, (12) “Lady Colville**, (13) “ Behb 
muni (1 1) “ OajananpnKad **, (Ld 

“ Dlmnluxml *’, (10) "Diamond %Tubllce", and 
(17) " .lehandr." AH tbe^o vessels have been 
built either in Bombay or along the coast. 

The increase In the nuuibcT of launches in 
.operation w'ns rendered x^O'^^iblc on account 01 
the import of 12 gray marine diesel engines from 
lAincrica, early in June 1915. 
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The launclics opernte bctu'ceii Boinlmy niid 
the fishing fields bolh in the Korlh and South 
of it. The total quantity of fresh fish brought 
by the J nun dies during 1045-*i0 was 30,00.000 
pounds ns against 12.00,000 pounds brought 
hist year. Tlicse vessels also ))roug)it into 
.Bombay from Batnaglri ports 20,00,000 pounds 
of mangoes ns against 2,r>0,000 pounds brought 
III the previous year. 

Growth of Refrigerating Facilities. — 
Larger supplies ol fish made available by the 
launches have induced the flow of private capital 
into channels intimately bound up \Yith the 
fishing trade. Several ire factories and cold 
storage plants have since been set up at ^lalwan 
on the Itatnngiri const, and Chendin, on tlic 
Karwar const. In Bombay, quick freezing 
plant employing (he Z-proccss has been installed 
by a Russian technician at the Kermani market 
at BcLtsIc Road and an lee factory and a cold 
storage plant have been constructed on the cast 
side of Crawford Market (Bombay). A 
feature of the last plant is that it has a number 
of small chambers which arc hired out at small 
fees either to one individual or to several 
collectively. This plant also provides for the 
quick freezing of fish. 

There is also an ice factory and a quick 
freezing and storage plant at Sassoon 
Dock (Bombay), where all the launciies, 
bolh Government and private, land their catches. 
This factory and cold storage plant have met a 
long'felt want and proved an undoubted boon 
bolh to fishermen and owners of launclics and 
Bailing craft. It has obviated the need of 
obtaining ice from remote centres in the city, 
thus saving a good deal of time and expendituie. 
The existence of the cold stora^ge plant at the 
Dock is a 'welcome facility to the fishermen, 
who are now able to store catches at any hour 
of the day or night wlicn retail vendois are not 
on tlie spot. 

The provision of refrigerating facilities is one 
of the biggest problems and is thrown into sharp 
relief during pint periods. Tlie Govcriunent of 
Bombay realised tlie need for the extension of 
these facilities and have idnced an order for 
import from the U.S.A. of two ten -ton and one 
eight eeu-ton ice making plant in addition to 
cold storage and quick-freezing equipment. 

A unique feature of tlie Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object of enabling tliem to take charge 
of their oivn launches whenever they decide to 
go in for these on an extensive scale. Tlie 
improvement of the economic condition of the 
fishermen is the paramount consideration 
kept in the forefront of the whole scheme, 
wliich aims at confining the entire fishing 
trade to the fishing community itself and 
eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fisliermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly, a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureau 
is to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The 
Information collected by the bureau is 
useful to the fishing industry, as it furnishes 
information not available to them before. 


The war has led to an investigation of the 
possibilities of tlio manufacture of oil from 
shark livers to replace tiie dearth of supplies 
occasioned by the stoppage of imports of Cod- 
Liver Oil from JS’orway. 

A simjilc process of oU extraction, not involving 
the use oi any complicated machinery, w’as 
devised and demonstrated by the department 
to the local fislicrmcu and to the fishermen 
at Ratnagiri, .Taltapur, lifalwan and Shlroda. 
Tlie demonstrations were largely attended and 
the fishermen were greatly Impressed by the 
fact that a new occupation and a fresh source 
of income Imd been opened out to them. As 
a result of the demonstrations the fishermen 
earnestly took up the work of oil extraction 
and liave regularly been sending to the Fisheries 
Department oil extracted by them. This is refined 
by the department and later sold to chemists 
in Bombay, During 1945-40, 1,195 gallons 
of Kcat Sliark liver oil was supplied to the 
Hnfiklne Institute for the manufacture of 
vitamin concentrates and vitamin tablets. 
700 gallons of medicinal Shark liver oil (Cod 
liver oil standard) was prepared by the 
dejiartment. Tliis was packed in one "gallon 
tins and 10 oz. bottles for sale in the country. 
Also, 04 gallons of Shark liver oil ha'^ng 
vitamin “ A ” potency of 0,000 I. H. per 
gramme was supplied to various Government 
Cattle and Poultry Farms, wliich reported on 
the excellence of the oil as a valuable cattle and 
poultry feed. Eight gallons of lo\v potency oil 
was supplied to au industrial concern to curry 
leather and temper steel. 

The technique of the manufacture of the oil 
is capable of great improvement, especially in 
the matter of extraction, refinement and pro- 
ccs'^ing of the product. The value of training 
in tlie est for this purpose cannot be gainsaid 
specially for the Shark liver oil industry, wliich 
is likely to play an even larger part than Iiitherto 
in the country’s fishing industry. This purpose 
underlies the ofler to the Government of Bombay, 
extended through the Government of India, 
by the British Cod Liver Oil Producers, a noted 
firm of Hull engaged in tlie manufacture of 
Cod liver oil. One of the Superintendents of 
the Fisheries Departments, was selected for the 
training and sailed on lilarch 6, 194G, for the 
United Kingdom, 

About 2,22,000 lbs. of Oleum Vitamlnatum jB.P. 
were supplied to the Supply Department of the 
Government of India during the five years from 
1940-45. 

The superiority of the oil is unquestioned. 
Oils from certain varieties of Sharks, notablj^ 
Carchancas melarioptcrus and Pristis perrotteti 
yielded a vitamin. A potency of 140,000 
and 40,000 international units per gramme 
respectively. This is many times more potent 
than Cod liver oil which, according to the &itish 
Pharmacopoeia standard, is beUveen 500 to 
1,500 international units per gramme. 

The oil obtained from Shark liver is of 
exceptionally high Vitamin potency, which has 
to be stepped down in order touring It on a par 
with Cod liver oil standard ^ reduction of 
the Vitamin potency of n liver oil Is 

carried out by the Depai oil pro- 

daced by the Department \ ■ 
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A Fclirmc for 5‘Cttiui; up of a IKh farm to snuctioiu'd by Govprntnenl. The farm ’u^hich 
remedy >tho lack of Rcicntihc data uill be c'^tablhliod at Khopoli on the Tat.a 

rcaardlni: the breeding habits of vnriouR tail rare is expected to come into existence 
indiprnmis and exolie land lishe-^^ tlielr rale early next year. 

» of growth, food iccinlreincnt*?, etc,, has been 

Orissa. 


The fishery wealth of Oii'^sn Is enormous. 
The East Coastal line, the Chttkn lake and large 
areas of inland waters >ield all the 3 types of 
fisheries, t.r. (0 marine, (i?) estiiaiine, (in) inland. 

(t) ilfnrbir.*- Due to lack of eommunieation 
hacilitic^ the fi'^hlng is scattered along the 
sea coast, the most important fisldiu: centres 
hcinc Chandhnli, Chandipnr, Tnlpadn, Turl, 
Aryipalli, Oopalpur, Markandi and Sonapur. 
Fish Is consumed locally, the suiplus hcuig 
simply pundried 01 salted. Whitebait, sardine, 
mackerel, seer, hilsa and poinfrcts, are the 
principal varieties, VZ rhh curiuc yards In 
Orissa provide duty free salt to fishermen, 
Catmarans arc used throughout the year, the 
Fca being too rough for larger boats. Todowp, 
t.c. country boats, aie used in winter for the 
shore-scine net. Ti^'hing gear employed arc 
hooks and lines, drift nets, drag nets and seines 
of crude types. These arc made locally. 
Middlemen control the fishery allhouch there arc 
some cO'Operathe societies. 

Lack of harbour, cold storage facilities and 
capital to introduce better fishing metliods make 
Improvement of marine fisheries a \ciy dlflicult 
problem. Tlie standard of living of tlic sea- 
lieherman is extremely poor and calls for im- 
provement. In some fisliing centres tlic fislicr- 
men live on fish alone for days together. Im- 
provement of the financial position of the 
co-operative societies, legislation limiting the 
middle men’s activities, cstabli'-liment of fi^'hcry 
schools arc some of the prohlcmb that confront 
the attention of Government. 

(u) The Chilka lake forms a 
compact fishing area and yields extremely tasty 
fish and pTa%Yn5, The lake is leased out by 
Zamindars to merchants wlio have built up an 
organised fishing industry. The export averages 
50,000 mds. per annum and consists of mullets, 
hhekti, pomirets, mackerel, Indian salmon, etc. 
The fish is packed in ice and exported mainly 


to'CnleuUa. Otiicr estuarine fishing centres 
arc lOrtaiuakhati, Kujang, Chowmiuhan and 
Sonnpiir. Lately, duo to intensive fishing, there 
has been a scarcity of adult-slrcd fish in the 
Chilka lake. Pohicms of controlling the mesh 
of nets after studying tlie life history of 
important fishes are under consideration of the 
f (" A.K. and the Government. Prohibition of 
indiscriminate fishing, killing of immature fish, 
observance of close season, etc., are post-w^ar 
problems to be tackled. 

(ill) InlawL — The rivers and tanks form a 
gicnt potential source of fishing. Hilsa In 
Orissa is not as tasty ns that of the Ganges 
Roiiee, catia and mrigala arc the economic 
species Tho^c breed only in rivers and in large 
bunds which resemble rivers during rains as in 
the S«nubalpur District. Collection of fry is 
carried on every year in Balasore, Cuttack and 
Samlialpiir. An oiganiscd fry trade exists in 
knklinnnath in the Balasore District. Govern- 
ment fry dntribution centres supply fry in 
ihittaok, Sambalpur and Lakhannath. 

The fisheiies are owned mostly by private 
indl^ iduals. Go% ernment fisheries are controlled 
by the Bcvemic Department. Although people 
realise that pisciculture is profitable, the multiple 
o\vners of water areas prevent active develop- 
ment. The activities of the Fishery Department 
have been confined to propaganda wdiich, 
without executive authority, have not led to 
appreciable results. Tlic prohibition of killing 
of fry in canals, paddy fields, etc., by legislation 
and of letting of sewage into inland wnters, 
construction of dams with fisli ladders and placing 
of Government fisheries under contiol of the 
Fisheries Department are under contemplation. 
A scheme for the development of inland and 
estuarine fisheries has been instituted in the 
I?ro\ince in connection with the ** grow more 
food ** drive which is expected to benefit 
materially, the owmers of fisheries, the fishermen 
and the fish-consuming public. 


,The Punjab. 


During the year under report the Fisheries 
Department remained under the Game Warden 
Punjab upto December 1044 and thereafter it 
W’as put under a sc p crate Warden of Fisheries. 

The Department wxas icorganiscd and its 
activities now' fall under the following categories • 

1. Con^enaiioni Cotnprhinq : (t) District 

work, (ii) Licensing, (Hi) Fish migration, {iv) Fish 
sanctuaries, (?’) Eradication of fish enemies. 

2. Development, Comprising: ^(0 Culture of 
exotic species, c.g. Trout, etc., (ii) Cultiiie of 
indigenous species, e,g. Carp, etc. 

3. Marketing and Exploitation, Com 2 }rising : 
( 1 ) Socio-economic condition of fisherman, 
(ii) Survey of rivers, {in) Marketing of fish, etc, 

4. JMiscellaneoit^, Comprisbtg : (i) Propa- 
ganda, (ti) Anti-malarial activities. 


I. CONSERVATION : 

DISTRICT WORK 

The number of fishing licences issued during 
the year w’as 10,724 as compared with 10,074 
of the last year. The increase is due to strict 
supervision by the staff and rise in the price of 
the fish wdiich induced the fishermen to take out 
licences. The number of netting licences in 
the Kulu Valley has been restricted to 60 and 
the fee for such licences has been raised from 
Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 per licence. 

The receipts from Fisheries in 1944-45 
amounted to 1,81,394 as against Rs. 1,14,184 
in 1943-44. 

The total number of fishing offences reported 
during the year 1944 w'as 331 as compared with 
300 of the last year. 
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Dint the aimiinl fi*?!! production of the Punjab 
1ms increased considcrablj' ns is evidenced from 
the follonlng : — 

Lahore ^tarkets. Year. 

1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1021 
1030-40 
1040--41 
1013-14 

There u<ird to be only one M'holc=:{ilo market 
in Lnliorc upto 102 J. " But now there are S 

Sind 

Taking info con‘*idcra(ion the limited sea 
board and (he number of fishing vllinpcs, Sind 
has a rich sea flsliery. During the year 1010-41, 
20,525 maunds of fresli fish ^\cro transported 
by rail to np -conn try stations from Karachi 
and 02,870 cwts. of dried fish were transported 
to distant markets like South Africa, Uongkong, 
Singapore, -"Malaya and Colombo. 

Tlic fisliing grounds are Ioc.'itcd not only 
around Karachi, but as far away to the south 
ca‘^t as Kutcli and to\\ar(K north as Sonmiani 
and even Pasni, Onnara, (^^\.uiar up to tiie 
Persian Gulf. Vigorous drift net fi'-liing is 
carried out in the sea board .specially l>etwcen 
10 to 20 fathoms deep and riglit up to 120 miles 
due south of Karachi for important economic 
fish like Oliol, Siirmai, Sole, It a was, Clioki. 
Kargoon, Pitlio, Hiro, Sang, Sangro, Cti^sur, 
Kandcri, Kar, Liaro, etc., etc. 

Extensive fish curing operations arc carried 
on Mith the duty-free coloured salt manufac- 
tured In Sind. 

A schemo for starting Govornincnt Fish 
curing yards has been approved to begin witli 
5 yards at Cape Mouz, Karachi, Ibiahim liydri, 
Sonneri and iMull on the sea coast and one 
at Biiback for J^'rosli water Fish in ^luncliur Lake 
have been sanctioned, wlicrc curing will be done 
under Govt, super vision with clean white duty 
free Salt in cemented tanks under liygicnic 
conditions. Later on 18-19 such yards will be 
started througbout the coast. 

The best market for Sind's dry fish is Colombo, 
where in the year 1943-44, 95,000 cuts, of dry 
flfih and cured prnums were sold. Fresh fish 
packed in ice is also exported to upcouptry 
places like Sinila, Lahore, Peshawar, Eawalpindi, 
Quetta. In the year 1944-45 about 30,000 mds. 
of fish were exported to tlicse places. 

MTth a view to developing the fishery resources 
of the Province on the above lines an inde- 
pendent Department of Fisheries was constituted 
and Dr. Itl. B. Naidu was appointed as its 
Director. Of the above schemes the following 
have since been sanctioned ; — 

1. Edible Oysters. 

2. Semi dried Prawns. 

3. Smoke House. 

4. Transport of Fish carriers. 

5. Shark Liver Oil. 

As a result, one Edible Oyster Park has been 
started at Irbahim Hydri where experiments 
for the collection of Oysters spats to increase 
the output of Oysters are being conducted. 

22 Maunds of ** semi-drisd pra'svns were 
manufactured. Owing to the unexpected tidal 
wave disaster which ocemTed^at the height of 


wliolcsnlo markets, which h a strong proof to 
show that the quantity of fish lias increased 
considcrablj\ 

IV. OTSCELLAKEODS. 

1 , Projmganda : — ^ATgorou.s propaganda is 
carried out by the Fisheries Staff to induce 
the public especially the zamlndars to fake up 
fish farming. The public are taking sufficient 
interest in the matter, 

2, Larvictdal Plsili : — Larvdcldal fish have 
spawned .successfully at Ciihcnawan. IGOO fish 
were sent from the Chheuawnn Fisli Farm 
during the year under report. 

<7 

tlio pi awn fishery season, practically 2 or 3 
fishing settlements along a 40 miles roast were 
eomplctely destroyed, 113 fisher folk were 
drowned, and the praun fishery was adversely 
afiected. 

A Smoke House for smoking Palla " (Hilsa) 
Fish has just been comidcted at Sukkur near the 
Lloyd Barrage and experiments in smoking 
Palia fish will be started soon. 

2 Motor Fishing Launches, one 75 footer with 
lOo JI.P. Diesel engine and another 95 footer 
witli 2G0 II. P. Diesel marine engine, both fitted 
with a power winch, have just been purchased 
I)y the Sind Government from tlie Koyal Kaval 
base at Cochin. Tlicso will be brought here 
i after the South Y>sb monsoon season and 
[ utilized as fish carriers ” to fetch fish caught 
in distant places in the sea up to the Persian Gulf 
in the West and Kutch in the South East, and 
' also probably for deep sea fishing. 

The first fishermen’s Co-operative Purchase 
ifc Sale Society lias been started at Karachi 
and is w’orking very well. The Society has 
exported a first consignment of 1,28G cwts. of 
cured fish to Colombo. The Government of 
India have given this Fishermen's Co-operative 
Society a special Licence Quota of 18,000 cw^ts. 
for the export of dry fish abroad. 

Arrangements arc being made to instal a 
cold store for fish at Karachi. 

The important fishing villages are : — 

Fishing 

population. 

Khudda. (in Karachi) 3,000 


Kaliri. ,, 2,500 

Baba Island. „ 2,500 

Bhit Island. „ 1,600 

Ibrahint Hydri, 4,000 

Rerhi. 2,000 


Besides, there are other less important fishing 
villages in the deltaic areas of the Sind coast. 

Prawn Fishery. — Seasonal fishery, which 
commences from the month of Kovember and 
ends by end of March, is also a very important 
fishery of this province. On an average 40,000 
mds. of cured prawns are exported every year 
to Colombo and other places. 

The important fishing areas for pra'wn fishery 
are : — 

Kurangi creek. 

Phiti creek. 

Kudi creek. 

Patiani creek 

Dabo creek. 

Chaan creek. 

Of the above, Phiti, Pitiani and Dhabo creeks 
are the prolific prawn fishing areas. 


Jhiunds. 

7,201 

11,010 

13,001 

13,711 

8,191 

14,099 

14,824 

38,820 
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‘ \vcrc comprchcTiBivc and his recommendations i 
ponnd. Due to this general iniBundcrstandlnpj 
resulting from Kdye's own imperfect summary of! 
Ids rccommcndafions in the report and Ids! 
unrealised hope that extensive import^; of sea! 
ftsh were about to commence which might render! 
the development of inland fisheries unnecessary,! 
no serious attention was liaid to his report. 
The only* concicle action taken hy Government 
appeal s"to he witli reference to the conservation 
of the sporting Ush Mahseev and Trout in hill' 
streams and the genera i rreommendafion (o tiie! 
iilunieipal and Dishirt Boards and to the Co-! 
operative Department to develop local ilslieries.! 
^During the next 20 years no developments 
occurred except the production of a ;Mnrkcting 
report on i\^\\ hy Mr. Tati Kam Kala, of the 
U.P. Agricultural Dept. 

In 1943 as part of the programme for post- 
war reconstruction and more immediately to 
provide against the prevailing shortage of food 
caused hy the M'ar, the development of tlshcrics 
received consideration. It was, however, felt 
that exploitation of the Ii«heries to Increase the 
supply of flsh to towns and the Army uas the 
immediate need and should take preeodenee of 
Ilslieries survey, and tlshcrics research. The 
Government therefore decided to take immediate 
steps to provide a regular, abundant and cheap 
supply of reasonably good finality 11 sh in the 
market in Lucknow and in the other impoitant 
cities. Lncrgctic action nas taken i>y the 
Government throngli the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, M"ar Supply stutl : — 

In improving the existing boiuccs of supply h> 
encouraging market contractors to increase! 
supplies and where this was not possible by' 
directly recruiting fishermen Mippiying them' 
with Boats and nets and inten ‘lively lisliing rivers, 
tanks and Jhils. 

In seeking and developing new ‘Sources of 
supply hitherto unexploited. 

In improving transport by the pro\lsion of icc 
and refiigeratlou vans, and 
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. In improving the marketing of fish by direct 
sale to the public and the Army at equitable 
rates far below the ruling maikct x>riccs. 

The scheme is now working at Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Benares and Kaini Tal and has been 
extended to other large consuming centres in 
18 out of 48 districts. In March 1944 the need 
for a technical expert was felt and a Fisheries 
Development Otlicer was appointed in the 
Department of Aninuil Ihiahandry to help 
immediately in the ])ro})er expansion of the 
supply *-ciremo which had been launched and 
ultiimitely to plan a Scientific Department of 
Fisheries for the United Provinces, 

A comprehensive 5 years' plan of Post-war 
Development was drawn up by the fisheries 
Developments Otllccr and has been approved by 
the Government. 

In response to the general demand to grow 
more food a Bchcme for stocking as many suitable 
tanks as possible in the G districts of Benares, 
^lirzapur, Jaunpur, Allahabad, Banda and 
3!uin«i ^^as sanctioned jointly hy the Government 
of India and the V. P. Government early in 
19 }5 and some tanks have so far been cleared 
of ])rcdacions fish and stocked with the fry of 
quicU-groMing carp. The scheme has since been 
extended to 18 districts. A further proposal to 
extend the scheme to 0 more districts round 
^fecrut is now under consideration 

Blvcrs being the primary source of supplj^ of 
food fish it uas realized that side hy side with 
Intensive culture and exploitation the conser- 
vation and control of river fisheries should 
receive attention. A staff of 6 wardens, 15 
assti. wardens and 21 watchers lias been sanc- 
tioned and lias been partially recruited to patrol 
the rivers. A fisheries research laboratory at Luck- 
now has been sanctioned fore ontinuous study of 
conditions obtaining in the rivers and tanks and 
to initiate suitable measures of fish conservation 
and culture wliich will keep pace with intensified 
exploitation. A suitable site at the Tanda Falls 
(Mfrzapur) has been selected for a research 
fish farm. 


Baroda. 

The fishery resources of the Baroda State contents of 2,000 international units per gramme 
to-day, while mainly relating to true fish, both of A and 200 of D. Gradual attempts to introduce 
marine and freshwater, include the crustaceans freshwater fish culture as a subsidiary occupation 
and molluscs : among the latter are the conches for the ryot are being made and studies of 
and the oysters, one species of oyster being laivicidal and cyclopecidal fish, both local and 
valued for the cheap pearls yielded. To tap imported, have been started. In Baroda City 
these resources a Department of Fisheries, started a Fish Market was erected and the Aquarium 
in September 1937, is being organised by Dr. S. in the Public Park was revived. Alterations and 
T. Moses, tlie Director, wliose services have been additions to the aquarium as to include Labora- 
lent by the Government of Madras. Apart from tory facilities are under the consideration of 
fishery and biological surveys conducted, the Government. Schemes just being started are 
main achievements so far are the successful the establisliment of a ' Prawn Farm * in the 
departmental working of the ^Yindowpane Dadhar river and a sclieme for " curing, pickling 
Oyster Pearl Fishery for two seasons and the and smoking of fish * in the Kodinar area, the 
subsequent revival of the lease, along with that latter partly financed hy the Imperial Council of 
of the conch fishery, the demonstration of Agricultural Besearch. Two other schemes 
utilisation of these ‘ Placuna ' pearls, previously sanctioned are Biological studies of our marine 
used only in medicine, for malaiig jew*ellcry, fauna and fiora and experiments in Jbheir 
preparation of oystergrlt for poultiy fiom the industrial uses and experiments in emulsification, 
shells of the edible oyster, conservancy of manure deodorisation, etc., of Shark Liver Oil and 
from (1) fish offal, (2) prawm and other crustacean bye products. At the famous fisliing grounds 
offal and (3) marsh plants (samphire and seablite), off Kodinar, wliich supply almost all pomfrets 
preparation of pra^Yn meal dust and the manu- fox Bombay, axe exploited mainly by outside 
facture and sale of shark liver oil with vitamin I fishermen wlio merely camp in the State during 
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Pihhcrics. 


tlu* Hruflon, a coloiilpullon fclu*mf’ Iuim Junt l)>pri 
bf^Min iiiKlpr w}il(‘)j flir* n/?)Kiin(rj nrr InduM/l (o 
/'pUIp iKrninnt'nfly JCol<l/ih by yrnnh of ron* 
ocHHiorm (rpHldf'nf ini ImiIm, (Mirlnr hi If arnl 

rvpu landii for (ulfivntlon) n'diorf and (iim* of 
motor buinrh atid loan of ru ta. ( tc,) afloat * d hi* 
flrat b.ifch of llsberinnn arrm’d from Jb'yt In 
March 1011. 

War, however, held tip ‘'orue Mlaoiu^, 

Uio Yehiii llaekwaler J Idifarni foi inidim, 
aalinon and edible oyMten. and the MnldwaraK'a 
KM iJniidjery for JfllKn. A IdNf'year plan of 
fishery development hi J'orl OMm, projrra mined 

Hyderabad 

Tiic Jfyderalaid rjMberhs Department wan 
entabllehed hi UMI. iMMstlyatlonn anil firell- 
inlnary survey of many n 'tervofrn and tuid's Imv'e 
lieeu ran led out, nml about 100 varldh*! of 
flnlan liave been (ollecled. Perennial rlvir*! 
are Godnvaii, Klfilna and ."Manji ra, but 
Tno^t of flielr tributailes dry np durliip 
fuinimei« Tbuo are many bf;' rvolr*! 
and moio than 05,000 hip: tankn, hf^ld(.*i 
thousandn of ftmall annual onea. * Murrel ' h 
thu most common and pofuilar flsli, vldeli h 
ohtalned In Iair?e inirnberH duilnu the liot neanon, 
and tlicrc js always a nearclfy durim: otlur 
periodn of tlie yi^nr. Brecdlni; and culture of 
llfthen 1 b liclnj^ taken in luuid, and tlnh-farntR near 
the City and In the Kbamabud district v\lll la; 
cstabllflhed soon, wlicre, besidan Indlin’ijous fhben, 
Qourarnl and Jutioplun will la; kept for bICod^n^^. 
Stockhif' of the u'aervolrn and tanlcn vlll also 
bo done on an extenHlvo aealo, and home breedint^ 
^roundn of Catla and oUier llsheB have heen 
jcatcd. The public aie takhif' Interest hi fish- 
eulturc, and several hlKli-class people Jmve 
started ilieir own eoneerm ]\fabseer and other 
eat-flshcH are amont^Bt the sjiorllim fishes. 

A plan bus been submitted wbieb alms at the 
development of KJsbcifcs in districts so that a 


a» folhiwa \uvi also d/ferrul nntlf after the 
war .* — 

Jst yrar erer Don of a }ib»Iordcat fhatfon ; 

2nd year: u/atlon of an Aquarium 1 

fhd 5 ear; irfellon of a ilfb Jtvrr oU fnrtory 
and cold rlonmo ilathm and htarthift of po^er 
fPblnr ; 

‘fib year : ( let Don of a /}“bnual faMory ; 

fitli yrar: ^ region of a <anmry. ^lfu«eha\0 
now liMui Inrlmhd In the TV^^t'-war Jh-^on'jtnj"- 
tlon Profiramnu* (if tin* blal^* and are muhr 
Uiieddr ration by a “pulnl r omndttf** ** V/ay*! nrA 
i^ftans CVuiindttpp " with the rnembtr of Po^t-V'.ar 
Ktf oust rmd Ion as rbairman. 

(Dcccan). 

200(1 Hern of dP^t may be avnflable to th^ ciiHH 
vatom and \Illavor/5. >VDamabrid and ifedak 
dhtrfets liave bcfUi tal.rn uf> to ?tnrt with, and 
tbir work will prndunllv be ext^uidtd to otl^r 
district'^. A llve-yrar nian has aho been forma- 
latfd umhT the iViA-war J’lnnnhir nlK'ni'" for 
the de\rlopment of Tdlmrarrt dPtrlet^ so that 
Msfus limy be aMilIabh’ all tb^ j(‘nr round fn 
lar^e (pmntltPi'. It H exp»"( ted* that If 
parts bf* fully devdofied, Hyderabad may b»'Come 
hf If HiiflK lent to a 2 reat extuit jo far as h‘5h f? 
ronerrm d. 

Pour risbr*rmen*H Co-oi>eratlvc Ho^leDe*j ha re 
already been started, wfillst otlu'rs are being 
formed in the City and dhlrlcts. ridierm**!) 
will be taiiybt the latent nudhods for catch- 
Ing IIhIks In deep water, and other fadlltle? 
to Improve their condition will oDo be 
afforded, 

Orpzidift Gmnbufiut, /IrurAyduafo ami r$omug 
have been Introdue<Hl into Hie A.lt.P. static 
tanks for ('ont rolling the breeding of nw- 
qultoes and ha\e proved very hucccttafuk 
I'or tlie control of (hdneaworm dHcase IJarbus 
tif*fo and JhtrOtts sophore Jiavc proved quite 
suceessful. 


Trnvancore, 


Tlie Department of Klsherlcs of the Slate 
Jh aflillatod to the f/nlvcrslty of Travancoro and 
is now under the control of the PnAoHsor of 
Marine Biology and KIsIktIcs who co-ordinates 
research and adminfstiatfon. 

The coast line of Tiavancorc Is 172 miles long 
and Ifi margined by a sliallow wafer area, wdtliin 
the 100 fathom line, of nearly 8000 squaro miles. 
Out of this vast-experiHc of flbhahlo waiters, only 
a distance of 5-7 miles is exploited at present 
and the value of the industry to the State at| 
present is estimated at its. 1,20,00,000 per year.! 
The surf swept coast is rdrigularly deficient 
In harbours and during the monsoon inonUis 
the fury of the birakcra is a houreo of 
great Iilndrance to fishing. Kjoin Capo Comorin 
to Trivandrum the unsinkahio catamarans com- 
posed of logs tied side by side is the only possible 
easy going fishing craft, 3'"rom Q 11 1 1 on to the 
northern most boundary of the State small 
country made canoes arc used and fro ^ 
to June, wlicn weather conditions are ■ 

Hcim; nets arc extensively employed, I 

The esteemed table fish of the coast consists | 
of pomfretfl, seer fish, several spocics of horse- j 
mackcreh tunny, Jew fish, wh lilng, mackerel and 1 


thread fins. In cconorntc importance, Iiowcver, 
shoal fish and fish of Inferior quality such as 
buttcr-flsh, sardines, white halt and ribbon flab 
take precedence. Butter-fish, sardines and 
prawns are abundant In tlie northern half of the 
coast, W’hite cat-fisli, wJiItc bait and rlbbou-flah 
are predominant In the southern half. This 
consnlcuoua dlfrcrencc In the dlfatrlbutlon of 
shoal fish has been found to he mainly due to 
the differences In tlic nature of the sea bottom. 
During favourable sensons, butter fish, white 
bait, rlbhon-flBli and cat-fish are so greatly in 
excess of the local food requirements that large 
quantities are salted and dried both for Inland 
consumption and for export. Travnneore 
exports annually about Its. 28,00,000 worth of 
Halted fish, the greater part of which is sold 
In the adjoining tnmll districts and Ceylon. 

As the Important shoal fish are seasonal in 
thefr nopearanco certain months are more 
for flehlng than otliCrs, During 
f.* , o arable seasons large catches are landed 
dally along the const and the only method of 
conservation of the largo unsaleable surplus Is 
salting and diying. But realizing that salted 
fish Is devoid of some of the essential properties 
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convert it. inf 0 n tiramM Ic uork by way of per- 
formance in public or oUirrwi'^c, and in the ease 
of a literary dramatic or musical work, to make 
any record, perforated roll, cinematopraph film or 
other rontrlvance by 100011*5 of which the work 
may be mcchanirally performed or delivorod 
Cop>’Tipht also includes the ripht to nuthorlpo 
any such acts as aforesaid. 

Publication In relation to any work means 
the issue of copies of the work to the public 
but docs not Include the performance in public 
of a dramatic or musical work, the delivery in 
public of a lecture, tbo exhibition in puldic of 
an nrti.stie work or tlic construction of an archi- 
tectural work of art. 

Copyrlirht Act. 

Copyripht in India is governed by the Indian 
Copyright Act 111 of 1014 wldch made the 
Imperial Copyright Act of 1011 npplicaldr to 
India with such modifications ns appe.arcd to 
be desirable for adapting its provisions to the 
circumstances of India, The portions of the 
Imperial Act made appllcahle to India form 
the First Schedule to the Indian Copvripht Act 
III of 1014, 

Copyriplit subsists tUroupliout the parts of 
nfs 3Iajcsty*B dominions to which the imperial 
Art cxtencis. Jtcpislration is no longer neces- 
sary but the pu hi i slier of every book has to 
fiupply a copy thereof as provided in the Copy- 
right Act and In the Press and Pepistration of 
Books Act XXV of 3807. The author of a 
work Is the first owner of the copyright therein 
and may assign the ripht either wholly or parti* 
.dly (copyright being a bundle of dlfforcnt rights) 
and either pcnernlly or subject to limitations, or 
biay grant any interest In the right by license 
to another per,*5on but no such assignment or 
grant is valid unless it is in writing signed by 
the oumcr of the right In respect of which the 
assignment or grant is made or by bis duly 
authorised agent. 

Duration of Copyright. 

Generally the term for which copyright 
subsists Is the life of the author and a period 
of 60 years after his death but at any time after 
the expiration of 25 years or in the case of a 
woik in which copyright subsisted at tbo time 
of the passing of the Imperial Act of 1011, 30 
years from the death of the author of a published 
work, copyright In the work is not deemed to 
he infringed by the reproduction of tiio work 
for sale if the person reproducing tlio work 
proves that ho has given the notice in writing 
prescribed by tho Governor-General in Council 
ofliis intention to reproduce the work and that 
lio has paid in the prescribed manner to or for 
tho benefit of the owner of the copyright, 
royalties in respect of all copies of tho work 
sold by him calculated at tho rate of 10 per cent, 
on the price at which he publishes the work. 

If, at any time after the death of the author 
of a literary, dramatic or musical work, which 
ha** been published or performed in public, a 
complaint is made to tho Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council that tho owner of the 
copyright in tho work has refused to rc-publisli 
of allow the re-publlcation of the work or has 
refused to allow the performance in public of 
the work and that by reason of such refusal the 
work Is withheld from the public, the owner of 
the copyright may bo ordered to grant a licence 
to reproduce tho work or perform the work in 


publio as the ease may be on Buch terms and 
subject to such conditions ns the Judicial Com* 
mittoo may think fit. 

Durotion of Solo Ownership of Copyright. 

In Uio case of works first published in British 
India copyright is subject to this limitation that 
the solo right to produce, reproduce, perform 
or publish a translation of tho w'ork subslsU 
only for a period of 10 years from the date of 
the first publication of tlm work but it within 
tho said period the author or any person to 
whom ho has granted permission so to do pub- 
lishes a translation of any such work In any 
language, copyright in such work as regards the 
sole rigid, to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish such translation In that language is not 
pubjoct to the limitation above prescribed. 

Copyright of Photographs. 

The term for which copyright subsists In 
photographs Is 50 years from tho making of 
the original negative from wliich the photograph 
was directly or indirectly derived and the 
person who was owner of such negative at tho 
time when such negative avas made is deemed 
to bo the author of tho work. 

Musical Inslrunionfs. 

The provisions of the act as to mechanical 
instruments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. The 
majority of Indian melodics,’* it w^as explained 
In Council, have not been published, i.c., written 
In staff notation, except through tho medium 
of tljo phonograph. It is impossible in many 
ruses to identify the original composer or author, 
and the melodies are subject to great variety 
of notation and tunc. To meet these conditions 
p. 5 of the Indian Act follows the English Musical 
Copyright Act of 1002 by defining musical work 
ns meaning any combination of melody and 
harmony, or either of them, which has been 
reduced to wTltlng. 

The Copyright Act does not apply to designs 
capable of being registered under tho Patents 
and Designs Act 11 of 1911 except designs which 
though capable of being so registered are not 
used or intended to be used as modelB or 
patterns to be multiplied by any industrial 
process. 

Infringement of Copyright. 

Copyright in a work is considered to be 
infringed by Any person who without the consent 
of tho owner of the copyright does anything, 
tiio solo right to do which is conferred by the 
Copyright Act on the owner of the copyright. 
Where copyright in any \vork ha^ been infringed, 
tho owner is entitled to all remedies by way 
of injunction, damages and accounts. Every 
suit or other civil proceeding regarding infringe* 
ment of copyright must be instituted and tried in 
tho High Court or the Court of the District 
Judge. An action in respect of infringement of 
copyright cannot be commenced after the ex- 
piration of 3 years next after tho infringement. 
No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magis- 
trate or a Magistrate of tlie First Class can try 
any offence against the Copyright Act. It Is 
not an infringement of copyright to publish a 
report in a newspaper of an address of a political 
nature delivered at a public meeting. 

Where a married woman and her husband are 
joint authors of a work the interest of such 
married woman therein shall be her separate 
property. 
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(c) Minor Forcpt^s, containlnj: Foniewhat In- 
ferior Ichuls ol iUnbor ami inunagcd for the pro- 
duction of %YOod, fodder, j^rartnff and other pro- 
duce for local consinnption ,* (licye forests arc of 
jZTcat importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — These arc not forests " 
In tlie generally understood Kcnse of the term but 
grazlng grounds managed by the rorest Depart- 
ment merely as a matter of com'eniciice. 

These four cla^j^^es of forest arc not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and the 
same tract may to a certain extent be managed 
with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of tlio| 
Government of India is rarriotl out iu the Depart - 
inent of AurieuHtin*. 7‘hc Inspector-(?cncral of 
Forests is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Constitution 
of 1010 Forests were mndo a transferred 
subject ill Bombay and Ihinna, where they 
had lonu been adminl^teicd by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and in 30:24 tlje Be- 
foriim Inquiry Committee i)ro‘5idcd over by the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman, Home Member 
of the Govornmeut of India, rccomincndcd that 
they be transferred in other jwovinces un- 
less any local Governtneut on examination of 
the position could make out a convincing case 
against the transfer In Us own province. After 
the Constitution of 1035 Burma was separated 
from India and Forests were included in the 
schedule of Provincial subjects throughout 
India. 

Territorial Charges. — The various pro- 
vinces are divided into one or more Forest 
Circles, each in charge of a Conservator of Foicsts; 
usually provinces containing three or more 
circles also have a Chief Conservator who is the 
head of the Department for his province. Circles 
are divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest. Service. Each Division contains 
a number of Ranges in charge of junior members 
of the Provincial Service or of Forest Bangers, 
or Deputy Bangers ; heavy Divisions are also ' 
sometimes divided into Sub-divisions. Tlie ' 
Pvunges are further sub-divided into a number of 
rounds and beats. These are protective as well 
as administrative sub-divisions held by Foresters 
and Forest Guards. 

Non-Tcrritorial Charges. — Apart from'terri-^ 
torial charges there are various important 
posts of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Besearch and Education, Silviculture, 
Utilisation and the preparation of Forest IVork- 
ing Plans. 

The Forest Service. — The Forest Service 
comprises four branches : — 

(1) The Indian Forest Service. — Tliis still 
contains 147 officers. Of these, 139 were re- 
cruited direct to the service. Becruitment to 
this service ceased in 1932. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering Service. — 
Tins service was created in 1919 but since 1922 
no further recruitment has been made. Some 
of the Forest Engineers have been transferred 
to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned or 
have retired. The present number of officers 


iu tlio Indian Forest Engineering Service is 
oidy 2, one in the Punjab and the other in 
Bombay. 

(3) The Provincial Forest Service. — Till 
1928, officers for the lower gazetted Forest 
Service were recruited for direct appointment 
ns Extra Assistant Conservators of Forests, 
and were known as Provincial Forest Service 
Officers. They were trained at the Imperial 
Forest College, Debra Dun. After the training 
of Indian officers for appointment to the Indian 
Forest Service was started at Debra Dun, in 
1920, the training of the Provincial Forest 
Service officers was stopped in 1928. 

With the advent of Provincial autonomy in 
1935 and the consequent cessation of ail further 
recruitment to the Indian Forest Service, Pro- 
vincial Governments arc now building up new 
IToviucial Forest Services of their o\^m to take 
the place of the Indian Forest Services. As a 
result the old Provincial Forest Services wiU 
disappear in due course. 

(4) The Subordinate Forest Service. — These 
consist of Forest Bangers, Deputy Bangers, 
Foresters and Forest Guards. 

Tlu* training of Forest Bangers for the 
whole of India is concentrated at the Indian 
Foroht Hanger College, Debra Dun : but in addi- 
tion to sending candidates to this college, 
Madras has its omi Forest College for training 
Forest Bangers at Coimbatore. 

The training of subordinates below the rank 
of Bangers is carried out in various local forest 
schools and training classes. 

Forest Education. — Forest education in 
India first started with the founding in 1878 
of a Forest School at Dehra Dun, for the train- 
ing of forest rangers. The school owed its 
origin to a memorandum submitted in Septem- 
ber, 1877, by Sir Dietrich Brandis, the first 
Inspect or- General of Forests to the Government 
of India, iu which he urged the desirability 
of creating a national Forest School in India, 
with the object of preparing students for the 
executive charge of a range, and of enabling 
Forest Rangers to qualify for promotion to the 
superior staff. Forestry, lie said, must cease 
to be a subject of foreign introduction : it must 
become naturalised before it could be regarded 
as established on a safe and permanent basis. 

The hopes of Sir Dietrich have today been 
more than realised, for not only is the executive 
charge of ranges and even divisions now being 
held by ranger students of Dehra Dun or of the 
daughter college at Coimbatore, but with the 
establishment of the new Indian Forest College, 
probationers are now being trained directly 
for the Superior Forest Services of the various 
Provinces and States of India. 

The original Forest School, established in 
1878, came directly under the Government of 
India in 1884, wdien it became known as the 
, Imperial Forest College, and trained Bangers at 
first for all the pro^dnces. In 1912 the Madras 
Forest College was opened at Coimbatore, serving 
Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the South and Central Indian 
I States, the Imperial Forest College at Dehra 
Dun serving the rest of India. The Madras 
Forest College was closed from 1st July 1939, 
hut was re-opened for Madras candidates only 
in 1945. Apart from this Banger students 
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iroiii nIJ ol liullt nrt tr.4r»*»! ;*♦ 

Dehra J/nii. 'J’lio C'olfr {^i* at \)< l»r.i nun /{ n 
lM‘on ron'iiivil tla* JMxai) r 

(o (I!4tln;zul«li H froin tla J 

for tla* (raliilnjv' o( oHk < r « lur Un huj» tl>r 
]'(jr(’it H< r> k' opujnl In liMS. 

In 3012 n fcparatf* cour^*'’ v.an jlnrtnJ ff>r 
Provincial I’ort'jt ber\Ircfl a^. iIiMi ifOi (llnVd. 
Ti»I*icourfC vm closet! In lOiiH \Utli (Ik 
of direct rtrruUinfnl lo tlic <dd j'fovifitlU 
Porc.st HcrvJctn. JVnin 3fi ^rf)\unl>»r, 
the training of Indian prolnllcoKr^ lor tIk 
I ndian Torcst Scrvlrn va<^ comint d, a i % rat» 

Indian Vort^l Service Cfdh/p hriti/ i ^iMkIk'! 
in the old rorc«t )Ur'*arch IiKiIlnt'^ at ( i.^n i- 
baph, Jlclira Dun. 'JJih Collfpr, ho’. had 
lo be clo>'ed in ^Covemlar. Dh:;, wiu* to iIk 
cer^allon of rtcruItiUMit to the Indian lorft 
Service. 

Follouini» the Irnn^h r of *'3'orri V to popul ;r 
controU untkr the reformed cun^Utuilon, ih** 
old Indian Vore^t Service is slovly d! qfjMntki.n 
and In Us place cicli iiro\Inc^’ Is leilltllnr. up 
own Superior rorc^l Sera Ice. J'or tfu* tralnlr./ 
of ofllccrs for these new J’rovhirial J’or< •>1 H^r- 
viccii, and for the corrt^^pondluK I’orc^'t Strvir* s 
of the Indian Staten the /ti^iuin IW^f CotUjf 
WAB cBtabllshcd nt Xcw roreat in cunjuneUon 
with the Forest Ilcuarch Iriitliute and v.n 
opened In Way, Jp;j8. 

The Indian Forest College. — I he IndKn 

ForcBt Collego is liou^cd In tin* J'orfst Iks^’Wch 
Iiifitltute buIldlnR at >rcw J'orert and Is well 
equipped witli lecture and common rooms, and 
biological and chemical laboratorlw. The 
museums, herbarium laboratories and uorI> 
shops and the Central Library of the Forest 
^ch Institute form an Important part of 

'' College, in EO far as tliey are largely used for 
.«»vlonal ])urposc3 by the IlCKcaroh Ofiicers 

lid College Stall a Hostel accommodation Is 
provided in separate blockB and there i-j a com- 
mon mess. A large playing field with a piviUon 
provides football and hockey grounds, a cricket 
pitch and tennis courts. 

The staff of the College consists nominally of 
six — the Principal and Professor of Fort ^ try, 
and five lecturers, under the Director of I'ofr^t 
Fducutlon, who H Tes]>onsIble for botli Co!hg( 
and under the geiitral admlni^tralhc (ontroi 
of the President, Forest lle^eandi Institute and 
Colleges. Put In addition the K<->(arch Ollkars 
of all the branches of Ua* Forest Jlc^'tsarch 
Institute act as lectuiers in their rtNpe<tI\e 
.subjects. 

The course covers two years, and among other 
conditions; '*An honours degree, not lover 
than second class, in any natural science or 
mathematics or agriculture, or its equivalent, 
Is required as a qualification for entry, and the 
combination of botany and mathematics is 
preferred." The fees are Its. 3,500 per year, 
and the total cost, Including etipend for 
living expenses, cost of camp outfit and 
equipment, and travelling expenses for field 
training and tours comes to about Be. 12,000 
for the two years' course. Only those students 
are accepted who are deputed by their ITovinces 
or States, or who have a guarantee of employ- 
ment on their successfully completing the course. 
Holders of the College Diploma are styled 
** Associates of the Indian Forest College " and 
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of nu tqulv*vlMA or M/N f wpi 

admlMltk’ Tin* U*^ t.zr fl'^. r 

land tlu' total Co t, \u \n h? ; rtlj-^nd for living 
txpM)«'^. ramp ontke nt, I r nr.d 

trtuclllrjg rxpiK ' for 1.^:1 tr..Pdr an 1 to-ri 
com'^i to nlrout B* i for th-^ jrxrF 

courrc. Otdy tho ^ rtud't.ti nr*' ncc^pk! vka 
are dtqiUtd t»> th* ir ir cr 

vho hate .a gtnrnnt*’* of tojj on 

puert^ fully cotnpP ting Un* ermr* 

Hciearch. — lb** j r^rt^t bcb»^d futir. I'd at 
ixdira Duti In IsT* I r.uur nl^o a 
centre of Fort-l 3h In llOd. wbrn nt tb^ 

ln=>tAnce of r^Ir bainthlU IkarUl* y-\VIlnm?.t, tl ‘'u 
In^pcctor-^km ral of For* a *;atf appoint- 
ed to invt ‘'tknte problrijH runmet^d loth with 
the grov lug of fortdi ami vith tlu* utlUntion 
of forest produce. 

In 1014 the firrl Forc't lUnarch In-itltutc 
vas opened on the Chamitngh Dchra 

Dun. WItiiin a Mry few years th»' w.ar demand 
for forest produce ( inpha«i«cd the rcopc and 
need for cxtcri.d\e rcye.arch far beyond that 
for vblch accommodation Itad bttn* p':o»lded. 
Plans vero tliercfore unde for a new Forc^U 
Be*^earch Institute on tbo Knulagnrh {>’tw 
Forest) estate a few miles out of Debra Dan. 
and it was opened on tlic Tth ^'ovember, 1029. 
Tlie old Institute vas concerted into the Indian 
Forest Sertlec College, but vJth the closing 
of tliat coliege In 1932, the vholc of tlie Chand- 
bagh estate vas given up, and vitli many 
additiouB and in ml I Heat Ions now forms the 
Doon Sciiool. 

Tlic Forest Bcseardi Institute Is under the 
administrative control of tlio President. There 
arc five main branches of forest research, namely 
Silviculture, Forest Botany, Utilisation, Bnto- 
mology and Chemistry & Hinor Fore-t Products. 
Silviculture, wldch deals with all the production 
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Mdc of forestry, h under the direction of the Sil- 
viculturist. Much of the actual research ^Yo^k is, 
however, decentralised and done by local provin- 
cial silviculturists in the provinces, bnt the Cent- 
ral Silviculturist co-ordinates their work, docs all 
the statistical computing and acts as an informa- 
tion bureau on silvicultural matters for the 
whole of India and Burma. The Botanical 
branch is chiefly concerned with the Identifl ca- 
tion of species,' but has a mycological section 
dealing with fungus diseases of trees and wood 
rotting fungi. The Utilisation branch has 
sections dealing respectively with timber testing, 
wood working, wood preservation, timber 
seasoning, paper makiug and wood technology. 
Tlie sections aro under the charge of 
specially trained Indian assistants and 
are equipped with up-to-date workshops, 
testing machines, seasoning kilns, antiseptic 
treatment plant, saumilU and a paper-making 
plant sufllcicntly large to enable paper-making 
tests to be carried out on a commercial scale. 
The Forest Entomologist is primarily concerned 
wjtli research into the control of insect attacks 
in tree crops, and insect damage to timber. 
There is also a section dealing with the taxonomy 
of Indian insects under the Systematic Entomo- 
logist. Tlic Chemist docs research W'ork into 
drugs, oils, and other minor forest products, 
and there is also a Soil Chemist who is engaged 
on silvicultural problems. 

The Forest Besearch Institute is thus organised 
and equipped to deal with every aspect of Forest 
Besearch and the work it has done in the past 
and is doing, lins gone a long way towards im- 
proving the productivity of the forests of India, 
and lied led to the fuller and better utilisation 
of their products, witli correspondingly increased 
financial returns. Limited facilities also exist 
at the Forest Besearch Institute for training in 
research methods and for the conduct of re- 
search by private individuals. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divided 
into two main heads — (1) Major produce, that 
is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor produce, 
comprising all other products such as bamboos, 
leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, resins, barks, 
animal and mineral products, etc. The average 
' annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources averages abput 306 million cubic feet. 
This M^as undertaken a few years ago at the 
initiation and development of certain largo 
exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped 
in Madras, by utilising modern American methods, 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither Ijy the stand of timber in the forests nor 
by the possibilities of satisfying markets. The 
provincial Government after this experience 
adopted* a more cautious policy. 

In the Andamans notable developments have 
taken place. In the past, extraction of timber 
was done by elephant dragging with the result 
that only a fringe of the forests could be touched. 
Attempts were made in employing American 
methods of mechanical logging, for which ma- 
chinery was bought and an American expert 
employed to take charge of the work. The 
costs of extraction, however, by these means 
proved too high. Becently the problem has 
been solved by means of light tramways, the 


tJains of trucks being drawn by elephants which 
have been superannuated from oridlnary work, 
and It has been found possible in this way to 
w’ork large, hitherto inaccessible areas of forest 
very cheaply. Elsewhere in India a great part 
of the trade in timber lies in the hands of con- 
tractors who arc, on the whole, regarded trust- 
worthy If sufficient control over their operations 
is exercised. 

Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
comzncrcial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognised, If accurate estimates were available 
for India, they would no doubt show that apart 
from the jungle population which is directly 
dependent on the forests and the large numbers 
of wood-cutters, saAvj^ers, carters, carriers, rafts- 
men and others working in and near them, employ- 
ment on an enormous scale is provided to per- 
sons engaged in w’orking up the raw products. 
Among these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwrights, coopers, boat-builders, tenners, 
rope-makers, lac -manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census shows over a million people 
and their dependents so employed in British 
India and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight montlis in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With tlie 
opening up of the forests, the extension of syste- 
matic working, the w’ider use of known products, 
and the possible discovery of new products, a 
steady and extensive development of industries 
dependent on the forests of India may be con- 
fidently anticipated in the future. 

Financial Results. — The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gross revenue, 
before the late world-wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all trades, steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Bs. 299 
lakhs a year, surplus revenue amounting to 
upwards of 26 per cent, of gross revenue. 
Most of the provinces ordinarily show a steady 
increase of surplus. Figures of Bevenue, Ex- 
penditure and Surplus for the three years ending 
1940-41 arc as follows : — 

Year. Bevenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 

1940-41 37,105,052. 23,763,614. 133,41,438. 

1939-40 30,202,818. 22,744,245. 74,68,573. 

1938-39 30,097,367. 23,130,435. 6,966,932. 

Agencies. — The general practice of the Forest 
Department in the Government of India and 
the various Provinces is to conduct their own 
sales direct with timber dealers or large con- 
sumers though there are notable exceptions. 
Indian timber marketing in England (especially 
Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for 
India. Sales of Indian timbers and especially 
timbers from the Andamans are steadily 
increasing. 

Bibliogtaphy. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Besearch Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Besearch Institute and College, Hew Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U.P. 
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History* — ^For several yanrs Iimitc<i broad- 
ca'tio;: fcnicc^ ^verc maintain*"?! by radio club< 
In Calcutta, “Bombay an?! Madra-. AUhoupb 
tbf’ traa-mittins Fct-^ employed by them ^\fTe of 
Vf'ry pov;cr. Hi*' broadrn=t« ^vere popular, 
rlub- ivcn* a-d-t^d financially by n sovern-' 
njent contribution ba-?'d upon the revenue 
from licence fees, but iUU did not nearly buffiee 
to rovfr til'' co-'t of tlio tTan^Tni‘-=^ion-, and' 
i:rc"d credit i- »lut‘ to the tnornbor- oftiios^* club-? 
for the manner in ^vbieh they j>roYided 

additional fuiuK and undertook tlie entire 
rf'jK/n-ibility for the pro^ramiuf^. 

Aft'^r n'-^otiation^ extendintr over s-ovcral 
Vf.iT', an Indian Broadeactlns Company 
pr.M'trd a lirmee to f^tahli-ii broadch^tiniT 
H r\irr^ upon lines tiniilar to tho-e of the Briti'^h 
J>rriadea=tm'4 Corjjoration, and transmitting 
‘Station*' %vfre erected at Bombay and Calcutta, 
th'^ at tlie former btin;: inrui mi rated b}* 

Hi' Bxcelleiif y tbe A'ieeroy in duly and the 
bdtf r by the Covc-mor of Bengal a month later. 
Tilt -f Matlou' had each an aerial input of one 
and a Inlf kilowatt =, the same as that of the 
2bO ‘■tatlon^ in b^^mdon, of vliicdt thej- were 
praefic'illy duplicates. The proOTmme« ncre 
arraneMl tiiat both Indian anrl Buropean 
Tnu''le v.rre broadcast daily and the nen ^ huUetin«^ 
end n.arket and weather report', were read 
in t^^o lanmia::f s, 

Onina to fmanrial diffieullies the Indian 
Broi«Postint; ('omjiany wrnt into lirpiidation 
v'lth fff‘rt frua Manh 1, lPr,o. Since then the 
Covfmmfut of India have been controlling 
1 ro'uP ri'tinct in this eountry. Government 
for t'.b purpose fnnm d an Indian State Broad- 
*■ e-tin:: S'r’, now ealb-d AlMn?lia Badio, 
and iii'titutffi a Ouifral Broadcast in'.: A<lvi'Ory 
Commiltt''. 


Pc-hawar, which was taken over from the 
X.AV.F.P. Government on April 1, 1937, was 
converted into a 10-kw inediumwavc centre on 
July IG, 1942. 

Broadcastinf^ House. — Probably the 
largest centre of broad ca^^ting activity in the 
Ba-it was completed in 104.1. Architecturally, 
Delhi's nev/est and one of it^ most ?,trikinir 
Mte«, it reprc^'cnts from the point of view of 
equipment, the latent in radio cnmneeriiur. IVith 
its soft'^haded studio^, each with an individual 
aeon ‘-tic pattern to huit every variety of sound 
reproduction, it‘^ control room— a compact of up- 
to-the-.,eeond sricntific cflicicncy — its dramatic 
control panels an?! its liixuo''hner corridors 
hot ween studio's, it con'^titutes a landmark 
in cver>' .sense of the w'ord in the Iu‘-toiy of Indian 
broadca-itiinr. 

A lOO-kw tran'^mittor capable of providin" a 
broadcast in'r: serrice to countries outside India 
which ^\a^ opened on May 1, 1041 constituted 
another technical development of preat 
importance in AIR’s bistoiy\ 

The Tnediunuvavc rcf'ional transmitters 
provide a fir^tiLiradc service for local listeners 
located nUhin 80-100, miles, and the shortwave 
reiTional trarnmittcro a sceond-m'adc service 
for distant listeners witliin 500 miles of their 
ran::e. 

In the year 1942, India bceame an important 
operational ba’^?* for the Tar Pattern theatre of 
uorld War II. Con-^equently His Majesty's 
OovrmTnent rcqinsti'd All India-llatlio to install 
at Dclld five shortwave transmitters including 
one 100-];w transmitter us an urgent w*ar 
rnca'Ure. These projects were undertaken and 
completed according to sclicdulc. 
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(ill) To pro\i<lo nn ;ilti rn'vti\t‘ \irlnn] 
‘•on iro projr.nnnto) on i r < < rtxini 

nn\w Mlurr tlic <itn‘'}t\ of urban 
pojnihtion i‘- Inrb. 

Hu'S po^t-NNnr broubM^tiin: ‘-duino In coiur^b 
to pro\ifb\ ainonir otb»r tliint:*', i oh 
of t iir *t'Nen Inivh Mlhiit^sin linll ) \Nith uoininn- 
nity m rh nicr r.uHo "t t .uni »»\ i r 
fitations ]}rtndrn^tiiu in^tnn tion il ainl uitor- 
tainment proirrninim 

All'Indm Hndio — All Iniln niii) }h an 
"attadud'* oJbu* of tin' I>ip»rtnnnt of Infor* 
nnfiou nml Art^, of tin <b>\irnnnnt of hnb i 
JU hmd K tlu' Dim tord^( jn ral. All linb \ It nho, 
Nsho^o ollice I" loratod In Dronln‘’tiiu jlon^t 
Parhamnit Stnnt. >ts\ D»I!iI Otinr ofliu r- 
at Iit'\dqnnrlers : f r, tlim D( pulN 

Pirecfor') Dnunl ( \<hnIni^tr.\tion, Ibniu* and 
L'vttrmI pm^iniriH J)jn<tor rT Idnnni^’- 
trntiOiK A^‘'i>tant f'hnl Knjiin^r, Dubln iUl'x- 
tion-* Ofilccr* A-^Nt int Din dor of Vdnnni*'- 
trntion, A«^i^tant SuMdior. DirMt«>r of 
rrojr.unnn and tbrin cm vjxusl 

I)ut\ (Pnvrainnn ^ Administration and 
Jmjinocnnv!) Tnd* r the Dim tor it* <onird 
/ All Intlia Jtndio. flu n ar* fonrt* t n ” ^nbordin 

oilict*. (aili Nvitb its (u\ n In id odn i llnst 
arc the nine Kt^ionv! stitscms {\ n !i in rlnrj» 
ofa Station Dm dor) , t In* ( c ntral u ^ Opl" un- 
sat ion (undir tlic Dm rtor c)r \\s and D\t< rn il 
S*'r\icc-); tbc Installation Dtpirtnunt th' 
Hc'Carob Dcjurtnnnt tb^ Indiin IDtemr 
KnirnuHr-imCinr^'d Hn:b Domr ITaiisnutlcrs 
^ at Delhi, and the Mointonni: Oilbr at Minli 

Regional Stations - 'J lu ^totious 

are situated at IN ^b in ir, D( Ibi Imivnon, 

) Calcutta, ]).uci, M uln*-, Trnlunopoh. ik>inba\ 
and Lahore. Lnh Ri,:iond Centre cunsj-sts 
of dudio^ and otliee buildinu, of transmitter 
installations and rtiMMiiu i intro in'-tallatioiis 
X The number of studio-, at tail) centre Naru-, 
ramriut: from four studu)s at imdininn.ni 
centres to ‘studios at the inon import int 

regional centre-. At Dellu, lmni\ir, because 
of its importance ns All Imln Hadto hi id- 
quarters and eentn for tvtcrnal broadinsts, 
fifteen studios lm\e bun pro\itlid In Broid- 
ca-tmg House, 'jlie t^ebimal faeiUtus .u the 
studios^ proa id e for vnuultaneous proj^rarnine 
transmDvions, clianntls for <iiniultaiuous nbe- 
. areals and tests, bstonin" rooms, mordinu 
^ etc. The studic^s at Delhi, Koinba>. 

Madras and Calcutta are air-ooiulitiorud. 

At Bombay, Calcutta and Madras there are 
tno transmitters eaili — one inediumnaM* and 
one shortnaae. At Dillu, lioniNer, fiM trails- 
initterb are operated — a 20k\\ nudminwaNC 
transnuttcr for local ser\ices, a lOkn shortuaae 
transmitter for rcsrional serMces, a lOkw and a 
»kav shortwave transmit ter& for the intenial 
?nn 7 ^ Services Centralised at Delhi, and one 
^Okw transmitter for the external service 
ireshanar, Lahore, Lucknow^ Delhi and Tnchi- 
nopoiy possess only one nieduzmnaNe trans- 
nutter ^ each. This ' pi\ os a total of sixteen 
4‘ transmitters of Ail India Radio besides tlie 
"J^y^^^iisnuttors inijt ailed at Delhi at the request 
^^?l<?5tv’s Government. The studios are 
uiuated in the to\Mis, and tlie transmitters as 
receiving centre^ some distance 
^om the towns, but connected to the :itudio3 
t>> means of telephone line.. 


Transmissions. — Afost stations transmit 
for about nine to olc\cii liour^^ a dajx Thisis 
; uuierallN s]dit up into throe daily transmissions — 
! mornin£r, affernoon and (longc.-t of all) evening. 

ProgrcmincB. — Programmes, both Western and 
IndivUi. arc jil.uinod by Station Directors with 
the a— i^^taiue of tluif Programme ExecutiNas 
anti J^rogrninme As-i^-tants. These are 
drawn uj> w el! in advance of their schedule dates, 
and are ]uiblislu d in fortnightl% journals of AH 
jliuiii^ itadio, 'J’liese programmc't are broadcast 
tin Engh-li and thirteen Indian languages. 

I Kngli'-h U broidcast in %aiious degreas from all 
Ktatiorw. TJie gentra! programme consists of 
IiitJian mu-ie, talks,, plajs, feature programmes 
land programmes for women and children, 
i Huml programmes are broadco'-t from all 
^'tations with the exception of Calcutta and 
Dun. Kduinfional broadcasts are given by 
Bomb IN, t’.ikutfa, Madras, Trichinopoly, Dellii, 
kahort and Daeci. European music is mainlv 
lomentrated at Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta and 
I V idr.i> and onh a Miort period is allotted to it 
at Hk otic r '•tatioii''. 

C e n I r a I Neus Organisation. — ^This 

i*> ‘•itiMtid at })Ohi and proNides (a) news 
Inillam*. for Homt programmes (in English and 
'■<Ntu Indiin language--) and (h) external pro- 
gramme- All the new^ bulletins are prepareil 
in tlie ( tiitril Xcw-. Organisation and broadca'^t 
from tie* tran-mittcr:, at Delhi set apart for 
new - K ich *-tation relays the bulletins suitable 
for it'- h-ttmng nr»a^ 

A ftw imnutc:^ arc ^ct apart at each station 
! for lo< al lUNNs Thib penod accommodates 
{ lUNN- of pureh local intcre-t. 

The external broadca-ts from the Central 
N<ws Organi-alion consist-- of daily services in 
Mid-Ea-tern and Par-Eabtern languages, pro- 
cramine-s for Indians 0\erseas and pro^ammes 
for the forces AH tlie-e are radiated from 
Delhi but tluN are distinct from the programmes 
of the Iicihi (regional) station. Altogether 
fiftNunne iknns huHetinb a day in twenty-one 
languages — fourteen foreign and seven Indian — 
are broadcast from Central Xcnvs Organisation 
at fixed times of the dav. The languages used 
in External SerMces include Burmese. Thai, 
Kuonu, Amov, Cantonc-e, .Japanese, French 
\rabu, Persian, Afghan-Persian, English, 
Hindustani, Tamil, Gujerati. Tonkinese, Cochin- 
tii'iitbC and Italian. 

Installation Department. — ^This 
Department is in charge of the Installation of 
tran^^mitter^, studios and receiving centres. 
The Kescarcli Department deals with all practical 
tecimical problems concerning reception of 
traiismi— ions Nvlncli require careful study and 
constant Nigilance. Both these departments 
arc Situated in Xew’ Delhi but the Installation 
Department lias an itinerant staff working on 
the location required. 

Radio Journals. — The office of the 
Editor, “ The Indian Li«^tener ”, who is also 
in charge of ”Awaz” (Urdu) and “Sarang” 
(Hindi), IS situated in Kew Delhi. There are 
aDo two other radio journals; “Vanoli” 
(Tamil) which is in charge of the Station Director, 
Trichinopolv, and “ Betar Lagat” (Bengali) 
wluch is in charge of the Station Director, 
Calcutta. 
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Monitoring Office— In order that all 
BeTrs bulletins should be prepared a know- 
ledge of what is beinj: broadcast by other 
important stations of the world a Monitoring 
Office has been established at Simla. 

Public Relations.— ror establishing 

and maintaining contact between All India 
Kadio and its listeners there is a Public Relations 
Officer at headquarters and a Liai'^on Officer 
and a Listener Pvescarch Officer at each Station. 

Advisory Committees, extablished at the nine 
broadcastinc centres in consultation uith the 
Provincial Governments, keep the Director 
General, All India Radio, in touch uith local 
public opinion in the matter of programme 
con^tniction and advise him on such matters. 
Tor ad\'i£in 2 the Director General All-India 
Radio, on the choice of a generally acceptable 
\ocabulary for Hindustani, a "Hindi-TJrdu 
Standing Advi^orj" Committee was formed in 
ItGG. Ihe llrst meeting of the Committee 

as held in May and June 194G. 

Licences. — Broadca^^t recei\€r licences are 
i<=sued at all head and sub-jiost offices at a fee 
of ten ruiiccs per year, and co'ver the use of 
recei\'jng sets throughout British India except 
Baluchistan and the" tribal areas of the Xortn- 
^Ve‘'t Frontier Province. Licences for fixed 
stat)on« for transmitting and experimental 
purposes are much sought after, and despite a 
careful scrutiny of the applications, a consi- 
derable number have been is'^ued. The number 
of trader- in wireless apparatus who are required 
to take out special import licences has increased 
<'on-id(rably during recent years. Broadcast 
R^^cfUer Licences are issued to Municipalities! 
or othrr public bodies for the reproduction of 
bro'idca«t programmes in public place'? hy the 
Pc-tmaster-General of the Pro\ince. A licence 
i-'Ufd for this purpose covers the use of one 
V irele«s receiver and any number ofloudspeakers 
nt ()n^ jilace onU' but does not cover any external 
viring erected outride the premises of the 
lic*n-ce, 

A (oinmcrcial Broadea^t Receiver Licence is, 
bavc\er. necc=-ary in the ca^e of clubc, insti- 
tution-, etc., for reproducing broadcast 

mogrernTnf'- nt sul^criptions dancer, concerts, 
baraM*, ct<' , to which the public are admitted. 
Tills He* life IS abo i=-ufd by the Postmaster- 
General at a f» t of Rs, 25 and is \alid for one 
j ear. 

Vt hilt tlK luunbf r of w irch -s receiver Licensees 
In Jrdia lr« iner. a^rd, the total for Briti'?h 
Iiidi I of *J,05,120 at the end of March 1040 is 
neghtnl h% wh(n erne rtm-ider', the popu- 
lation, about g-b,097,955, and when one 
ccnpir**-* it with the j>ro:zrc~'^ in Kuroj)e, America 
or Japm a h*rt it ha- b com* an indi-pcn«ab]e 
djjLimic ial in‘-titut!ou, 

Trkiug tlK figures wIr»b-'C Hcer.cr-^, tlKTc 
va- .%Ti ir'^r* a-f of ll,ni>o b^tu( ai J.muarv IGTI, 
.M>d Ink. 11^5. liie iunnb»r in April 1037 
\ 4\*'51, in Ainl 103*^, 53 MO, in April 

in April 1040, 100.3-^, in April, 
PMl, In Apnl Uriti, 1,50,70 5, in April 

1043. In Axril 1011, 3,fcl,^4‘^. and 

l!,05,iro in April lOlo At th^ tmi of March 
1040 tl ‘‘Tc vert 47,4^0 liCtUrr holder- In the 


Punjab and R'orth-'West Frontier Province 
Postal Circle which has the largest number in 
India, the Bombay Postal Circle coming next 
with 45,144. 

The grow’th of Broadcast receiver licences 
at the end of March of each year beginning with 
1933 is given below w’bich will indicate the 


interest evinced in radio ; 

Tear 

1933 


lAcences. 

9,275 

1934 



* • • • 


12,037 

1935 





17,881 

1936 





28,066 

1937 





42,152 

1938 





62,883 

1939 





72,282 

1940 





97,537 

1941 





1,25,347 

1942 





1,55,733 

1943 





1,67,123 

1944 





1,80,660 

1945 





1,99,589 

1946 





2,05,130 


Radio Imports — The imports of wireless 
apparatus into India has increased rapidly 
in recent years, though lately there has been 
some decline. Imports increased in value from 
Rs. 11 Jakhs in 1933-34 to Rs. 47.7 lakhs in 
1937-38. The value for 1938-39 was Rs. 41.1 
lakhs, in 1939-40, Rs. 49.8 lakhs and in 1940-41, 
Rs. 44.3 lakhs. In 1941-42 it rose to Rs. 52,5 
lakhs while in 1942-43, it fell to Rs. 30.7 laklis 
owing to sloipping restrictions, in 1943-44 to 
19.9 lakhs and in 1944-45 to 13.2 lakhs. For 
the nine months 1st April to 31st December 
1945, the total value of imports was Rs. 15*0 
lakhs. 

A feature of the imports statistics is the growth 
of importations from the United Kingdom, 
which now’ heads the Hst of countries supplying 
wire3e:s3 apparatus to India. The United States 
come second. 

During the year 1934-35, imports from the 
United Kingdom fell by over a lakli from 
Rs. 5,71,971 to 4,66,316 w’hile those from the 
United States of America increased by 64 lakhs 
from R*?. 1,78,944 to 8,30,348. In 1937-38 
imports from the United Kingdom increased to 
Rs. 15,54,884 and in 1938-39 to Rs. 16,87,726. 
Imports from the U.S.A. in 1937-38 amounted 
to Rs. 15,36,217 and in 1938-39 to Rs. 12,63,017. 
In 1939-40 imports from the U.K. w’ere valued 
at Rs. 17,35,318 wliereas from the U.S.A. at 
Rs. 15,95,349, In 1940-11 imports from the 
U.K. were valued at Rs. 29,19,771 .and those 
from the U.S.A. at Rs. 17,12,827. In 1941-42 
imports from the U.K. were valued at 
Rs. 29,00.344 and those from the U.S.A. at 
Rs, 18,82,353. In 1942-43 imports from the 
U.K. w’fre \ allied at Rs. 16,01,497 and those 
from the U.S.A. at Rs. 7,78,501. In 1943-44 
imports from tlie U.K. were valued at 
P.s. 13,13,323 and those from the U.S.A. at 
Rs. 5,58,874. In 1944-45, imports from the 
U.K. were \ allied at R®. 6,39,488 and tho-jC 
from U.S.A. at Rc. 5,87,150, For the nine 
month-?, 1st April 1945 to 31«t December, 1945. 
total imports from the U.K. were of the value 
of R«. C,90,2S1 and from the U.S.A. Rs. 0,92,034 
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Station. 

(1) 

HI 

Power 

ill 

(3) 

Call 

Sign. 

(4) 

Frequency 
in ICc/s, 

(ro 

YTnve- 
^ length 
in metres 

(0) 

Trans- 

mission 

No. 

(7) 

Transmission 
Time (Indian 
Standard Time] 
(Subtract 54 
hrs. for G.M,T.: 
(3) 

1, Delhi 

H.W. 

20 

YUD 

88G 

338. 6 

i. 

0730-0930 







ii. 

1230-1430 







iiu 

1700-2300 

Delhi 

S.W, 

io 

VUD 2 

6190 

48.47 

iXa) 

0730-0930 





9590 

31,30 

i.{b) 

1100-1130 





9590 

31. so 

n.(a) 

1230-1430 





9590 

31.30 

iL{b) 

1600-1545 





9590 

31.30 

in. {a) 

1700-1830 





4900 

60.48 

iii/ih) 

1845-2300 

Dellii 

S.W. 

5 

YUD 3 

7200 

41.15 

i.(a) 

0710-0915 





17760 

10.89 

Ub) 

1030-1130 





17760 

16.89 

i.(c) 

1155-1200 





17700 

16.89 

a. 

1230-1430 





17760 

10.89 

ni.(a) 

1500-1545 





15130 

19.83 

7U.(6) 

1800-1815 





COlO 

49.92 

ni.(c) 

1830-1900 





11850 

25.32 

m.(rf) 

1915-2200 





4800 

61.73 

iii.ie) 

2230-2310 

Delhi 

S.\V^ 

10 

YUD 4 

9670 

31.02 

i.{a) 

0710-Q915 







im 

1030-1130 







i.{c) 

1155-1200 







ii.(a) 

1230-1430 







ii.(b) 

1600-1545 







iii,{a) 

1800-1815 








1830-1900 






! 

iii.ie) 

1915-2300 

Delhi 


100 

YUD 5 

15190 

19.74 

i.[a) 

0710-0830 





15190 

19.74 

i.{b) 

0845-1215 





‘ 15190 

19.74 

ii.ia) 

1245-1430 





15190 

1 19.74 

ii.ib) 

' 1500-1900 





9590 

I 31.30 

Hi. {a) 

1930-2130 





9590 

31.30 

iii.(b) 

2145-2345 





7290 

41.15 

iv. 

0400-0455 

Delhi 

s.^v. 

100 

VUD 7 

9630 

31.15 

i.ia) 

0820-0830* 





15160 

19.79 

i.{b) 

0845-1300 





15160 

19.79 

it 

1345-1415 





15160 

19.79 

in. (a) 

1515-1730 





15100 

19,79 

iii.ib) 

1800-2015 





6190 

48-47 

iii.tc) 

2030-2140 





6190 

48.47 


2145-2345 

Delhi 

s.\v. 

7.5 

VUD 8 

15350 

19.54 

i 

0845-1800 







ii.{a) 

1410-1430 







ii.ib) 

1600-1900 







iii.in) 

1930-2140 







iii.ib) 

2145-2345 

Delhi 


7.5 

YUD 9 

11870 

25.27 

i. 

0845-1300 







a (a) 

1410-1430 








1600-1900 







iii.ia) 

1930-2140 







iii.ib) 

2145-2345 

Delhi . . 

s.w. 

20 

YUD 10 

7210 

41-61 

i.(a) 

0820-0830* 





17830 

16.83 

1.(6) 

0845-1300 




f 

17830 

16.83 

n. 

1515-1730 





17830 

16.83 

in. (a) 

1800-1845 





7210 

41.61 

m.(6) 

1900-1945 


* On Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
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TrarKinl* ^lon 



Power 

Call 


AYnve- 

Trur* 

1 irrio (Indian 

Stntion. 

Type. 

in 

.Sif-n. 

in 

hnulli 

ini'-Mnn 

Standard 1 Im**) 

KAV. 


In mrtre^. 

No. 

(Hiihtrncl r.J 
hr^r.)r(;.M.'I.) 




(1) 

(2) 

(^.) 

(‘0 


fO) 

(7) 

(H) 

Delhi 

SAV. 

20 

VCT) 11 

HTfiO 

25.51 


07 10-0000 




1.5200 

19.02 

/.(M 

0015-1100 





1 52*.H) 

19.02 

Ti.<0) 

iir.r.-iin:'. 





1 020^1 

19.62 

itjfj) 

1230-1 130 





1 5200 

19.02 

tii.OO 

1515-1815 





7200 

41.15 

ia.(O) 

1915-2140 





7200 

41.15 

iii.(r) 

2‘r;o-23in 

2. Bombay . . 

M.W. 

IJo 

VUB 

1221 

242. 7 

i. 

{^730-0030 . 






if. 

1200-1 130 







Hi. 

1620-2:9)0 

Bombay . . 


10 

VUB 2 

Cl no 

48.73 

i.ia) 

0730-0815 




7210 

•11.41 







0020 

:n .15 


1209-143(» 





9020 

21.15 


i 3 02^M930 






; 03.48 

. myo) 

i. 

1 1915-2.30^1 

3, Calcutta . . 

M.^^^ 

1.5 

VUG 

BIO 

370. \ 

OG3O-<H30 






if. 

1130-1400 







tl[. 

1600-2200 

Calcutta 

S.M'. 

10 

VUC 2 

GOlO 

49.02 

1. 

O03O-OS30 




o:)2n 

31.48 

1 e. 

1130-1400 





0530 

31.48 


1 GOO-18! 5 





4810 

01.98 1 

t. 

1830-2200 

4. Madras - . 

M.W. 

0.2 

YUM 

1420 

211. 3 

(1700-0900 






a. 

1230-1500 







Hi. 

lCOO-22.30 

Madras . . 

SAV. 

10 

VTOr 2 

0035 

49.30 

i. 

0700-0900 




9505 

31.30 

H. 

I2-3U-15O0 





7255 

41.35 

Hi, 

lCOO-2230 

5. Lahore 

MAY. 

5 

YDL 

1080 

270. 2 

i. 

0730-0900 






H. 

1230-1310 







Hi. 

1730-2300 

6. Luclcnow . . 

JIAY. 

5 

vmv 

1022 

293. 5 

i. ’ 

0730-0930 






H. 

1230-1340 


M.W. 





Hi, 

1730-2300 

7. Trichi- 

5 

YUT 

758 

395. S 

i. 

0715-0900 

nopoly. 






H. 

1300-1430 






Hi, 

1700-2230 

8. Dacca 

, M.W. 

5 

YUY 

1107 

257. 1 

i. 

0700-0830 






H. 

1130-1300 







Hi, 

1030-2200 

9, Peshawar. 


10 

VUP 

629 

470. 0 

i. 

0730-0930 






H. 

1230-1430 







Hi, 

1730-2310 


On Wednesdaj^s and Saturdays. 
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Below are given tables showing the value of the radio import trade, the value of Imports 
into Bombay and the shore of principal countries. 

HGURES OF WIRELESS IMPORTS. 


Principal Articles. 

1943-44. 

(Twelve months.) 

1944-45. 

(Twelve months) 

1945-46. 

(Nine months 
from 18th April to 
31st Dec. 1945) 

Comjihie W\reut$ 

From United. Kingdom 
„ United States of 

America 

,, Other countries 

No. 

3,993 

765 

G29 

Value 

Us. 

5,49,835 

1,05,602 

93,228 

No. 

075 

65 

155 

Value 

Rb. 

90,710 

20,097 

34,140 

No. 

1,618 

165 

459 

Value 

Rs. 

1,73,294 

23,913 

91,710 

Total . . 

5,387 

7,48,665 

895 

1,50,947 

2,232 

2,88,917 

Valves, 

From United ‘Kingdom . . ' 

,, United States of 

America 

,, Other countries 

39.960 

34,109 

307 

2,56,211 

67,875 

5,529 

26,248 

31,106 1 
249 

1,56,433 

69,190 

2.610 

30,291 

1,19,761 

65 

97,682 

1,80,472 

1,088 

Total . . ' 

74,376 

.3,29,615 

56,603 

2,18,233 , 

1,60,117 

2,79,242 

Component parts of Wireless 
receivers other than valves 

, . 

5,72,511 


3,70,185 


6,79,268 

Others 

•• 

3,13,669 

•• 

6,82.911 

•• 

3,o4,515 

Total of Wireless apparatus. 
From United Kingdom 
„ United States of 
America 

„ Other Countries 

•• 

13,13,323 

6,58,874 

1,22,293 

. . 

6,39,488 

5,87,150 

95,638 


6,90,281 

6,92,084 

1,19,577 

Grand Total . . 

•• 

19,94,490 

•• 

13,22,276 

-• 

15,01,942 
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A KEELAVITE 

HYDRAULIC POWER 
UNIT Comprising: 

Touily enclosed replenishing 
tank and filter. 

Automatic Boost and Bleeding 
Equipment Variable or Fijced 
Keelavite Pump (suitable for 
either belt or direct drive) 

All nccossary Valves to suit 
application. 

The only external connections 
♦necessary being those to Ram or 
Hydraulic Motor 

The Equipment Is assembled and 
tested as a wholebeforc despatch 


KEELAVITE ROTARY dlUlii 


MRIim’j LTD., ALLESLEY, COVENm 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay. and Madras, 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr, Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of tlie Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and exteoding the Banking system in India. 

The Presidency Banks. — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note Issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks wore deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
busine.sB ns agents of Government, As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency^ towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
w'ero at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
roimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions Imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
In the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Keserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 

This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 


the Keserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the Presidency 
Banks In order to assist the money market. 

The Imperial Bank of India. — -Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the amendment Act of 1934 which came into 
force from 1st April 1935 the control of the Bank 
is entrusted to a Central Board of Directors vrith 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
and such other places as the Central Board 
may determine. The Central Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of: — 

(а) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 

secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(б) one person elected from amongst the 

members by each Local Board ; 

(c) a Alanaglng Director and a Deputy 
Jfanaging Director appointed by the 
Central lloard ; 

{d) not more than two non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Central Government. 

Kcprcscntativcs of any new Local Boards, 
which may he constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board, 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Central Government shall nominate an 
officer of the Crowm to attend the meetings 
of the Central Board but he shall not he 
entitled "to vote. 

Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
of the bank. The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 31 crores of rupees in shares 
of lis'. 500 each, fully subscribed. The additional 
capital authorised was 7^ crores in shares of 
Ks. 500 each, of which Ks. 125 has been called 
up, making the present capital of the Bank 
Ks. Hi crores, of which Ks. 5,62,50,000 has 
been paid up. The Keserve Fund of the Bank 
is Ks. 6,07,50,0(?0 and the Balance Sheet of 
31st December 1945 showed the deposits 'at 
Ks. 259,37,45,355 and Cash Ks. 41,59,86,716 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 16-03. 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India. — 

The Bank has entered into, an agreement with 
the Keserve Bank of India which will remain in 
force for 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
after five years* notice on either side. Provi- 
sions contained in the agreement between the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Keserve Bank 
of India are ; — 

The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Keserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Keserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Keserve Bank of 
India. 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Keserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement is in force a commis- 
sion calculated at 1/16 per cent, on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent, on the remainder 
of the total of the receipts and disbursements 
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dealt with annually on account oi Government, 
As lor the remaining live years the remuneration 
to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained ‘by expert 
accoimting investigation. 

The first ten years of the agreement having 
come to a close on the 31st March 1015, the rates 
of remuneration were revised with effect from 
the 1st April 1945 for a further period of five 
years. According to the revised rates, the 
commission payable to tlie Imperial Bank on the j 
turnover of Government account is to be calcu- ' 
lated at 1/lOth of one per cent, on tlie first 150 ; 
crores (in place of the hrst 250 crorcs), l/32nclof I 
one per cent, on the next 150 crores (in place of I 
the remainder), 1/G4th of one per cent, on the 


I next. 300 crorcs, and 1 /128th of one per cent, on 
the remainder of the total receipts and disbursc- 
I incnts dealt with annually on account of Govern- 
; ment. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, the 
Beserve Bank of India shall, until'the expiry 
of 16 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments : — 

(n) during the first five years of this agree* 
ment Bs. 9 lacs per annum ; 

(h) during the next five years of tlie agreement 
Bs. 0 lacs per annum ; and < 

(c) during the next five years of the agree- 
ment Bb. 4 lacB per annum. 


The Dirccforate, 


^fanaging Director . . . , 

I>y. :ManagIug Director ^ 

PresideniSy VicC’Presidciifs and Secretaries of the Local Boards, 

Calcutta— 

Sir John Burder 

Sir Birendra Nath ^fookerjee 

D. H. Moorhouse, O.B.D 

Bombay — 

The Hon’ble Sir Bahimtoola IM. Chinoy 

Sir Vithal N, Chandavnrkar . . 

J. Bobertson . . 

Madras— 

Dewan Bahadur V. Slianmuga Mudaliar, C.B.D 

H. M. Small, O.B.E 

AV. J. Threlfall 


A. B. Clilsliolm. 
N. G, Ir\1ne. 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary, 

President. . 

Vice-President. 

Secretary, 

President. 

nce-President. 

Secretary. 


Nominated by the Central Governynent, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hossain Imam, New Delhi. 

Elected under Section 28, (1), (fi), of the Act by the Local Boards, 
Bai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, C.I.D., Calcutta. 

J. B. D. Tata, Bombay. 

G. B. Gourlay, Madras. 

Manager hi London, 

B. B. Birrell. 


Branches & Sub-brakchrs, 


Calcutta : — 

Burra Bazaar. 
Clive Street. 

Park Street. 
Bombay : — 

Byculla 

Dadar 

Mandvi 

Sandhurst Boad. 
Madras : — 

Mount Boad. 
Abbottabad. 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Alimedabad City, 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Atola. 

Akyab*. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

AUeppey. 

Alwar. 

Ambala Cantt. 
Ambala City. 
Amraoti. 

Amritsar, 

♦ not yet reopened. 


Asansoh 
Bahawalpur. 
Bangalore. 

Bangalore City. 
Bareilly. 

Bassein*. 

Bel gaum. 

Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Ganjam). 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhixhavarara. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr, 

Bumpur. 

Calicut. 

Cannanore. 

Cawnpore. 

Chandausi, 

Chandpur. 

Chapra. 

Chittagong. 

Cocanada. 

Cochin. 

Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Cuddalore. 

Cuddapah. 


Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga. 

Darjeeling. 

Debra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Deolali. 

Dhanbad, 

Dhulia. 

Dibrugarh- 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawali. 

Parrukhabad. 

Eerozepore. 

Pyzabad. 

Gaya. 

Godhxa. 

Gojra. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gudivada. 

Gujranwala, 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hapur. 

Hathras. 

Hissar. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 


Hyderabad (Sind), 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon.r 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamshedpur, 

Jhansi, 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullundur. 

Karachi, 

Kasur. 

Katni, 

Khamgaon. 

Khandwa. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madhura. 

Mandalay*, 

Mangalore, 

Masulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Mirpurkhas. 

Monghyr, 

Montgomery, 

Jkloiadabad. 


22 
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The Balance Sheet of the Banh as at Slst December 1945 ^aa as follows -—eoncludcd. 
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• Recent Progress. 

The follovrinR statements shovr tbo progress made by the three Pranks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imporial Bank : — 

In XjOlchn 0 / 


BAKK OP BnNGAI. 





Capital. 

Beservo. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash, 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1st Decembet 
1910 


200 

175 

193 

1009 

514 

368 

14 per cent* 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1077 

729 

321 

14 


1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 . 

005 

310 

14 


1913 



200 

101 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 


1914 



200 

200 

287 

2100 

1109 

021 

16 


1915 



200 

♦204 

205 

1978 

785 

793 

10 


1910 



200 * 

*213 

274 ' 

2143 

772 

708 

10 

t> 

1917 



200 ! 

1221 

448 i 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

99 

1918 



200 

tiso I 

584 ' 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

99 

1919 



200 ' 

t200 i 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

99 

1920 



200 1 

:2io i 

434 

3398 

1221 ! 

910 

191 

• 99 


• Includes Eg, 03 lakhs as a reserve for dfcprcciation of investments. 

t II d 7 ,1 ,1 }i M 

II II II j» 11 


Bank of Bohbav, 


— 

Capital. 1 

Bcsctvc.i 

1 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 1 
depo- 
sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1910 



100 


152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 per 

cent. 

1911 



100 


107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

99 

1912 



100 


117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 


1913 


» • 

100 


200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 


1914 



100 ! 

110 

183 

1081 

640 

202 

16 


1915 



100 ; 

100 

136 


423 

276 

15 


1910 


• ■ 

100 I 

90 

142 

13G7 

667 

312 

15 


1917 


• * 

100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

17^ 


1918 


« * 

100 ! 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

i 18k 

99 

1919 



100 

110 

202 


1 928 

315 

i 19^ 

99 

1920 



100 

120 

349 

2748 

» 876 

298 

‘ 22 

99 


Bank of SIabkas. 


1910 



60 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

12 

per cent. 

1911 



CO 

62 

59 


165 

104 

12 

11 

1912 



76 

70 

75 

743 

190 

113 

12 

If 

1913 



75 

73 

88 


219 

117 

12 

ff 

1914 



75 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 

99 

1915 



76 

G5 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

99 

1916 



76 

65 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

99 

1917 



76 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

99 

1918 



75 

50 

102 ' 

954 

271 


12 

If 

1919 



75 

46 

104 

1216 

436 1 


12 

99 

1920 



75 

45 ^ 

118 

1579 

506 ' 


18 

Ji 


I Imperial Bank. 


oOth June 

1921 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1652 

16 per cent 

1922 

562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 „ 

1923 

562 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

16 ,f 

1924 

562 

457 

2208 

7662 

2195 

1175 

16 „ 

1925 

502 

477 

2252 

7588 

35S2 

1413 

16 „ 

1926 

662 

492 

3254 

7530 

4503 

2188 

16 „ 

1927 

662 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 „ 

1928 

562 

517 I 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

1 16 „ 

1929 

562 

527 1 

2074 

7233 

S041 

2409 

i 16 „ 

1930 

562 

537 ! 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 „ 

1931 

662 

542 

1596 

6615 

1717 

3077 

1^ ff 

1932 ..I 

562 

616 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 

1933 

662 

520 

582 

7423 

2308 

3973 

12 „ 

1934 ,J 

562 

. 527 

791 

' 7483 

2165 

3932 

12 
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OUi June 

1935 

502 

542 

9 

7243 

1070 

3783 

12 per 

cent. 

1930 

6G2 

550 


7894 

1970 

4254 

12 


1937 

5G2 

.550 


8314 

2108 

4005 

12 

it 

1985 

5G2 

552 


8118 

1028 

3976 

12 

if 

1939 

502 

557 


8392 

1450 

4280 

12 

»* 

1940 Dec. 

i 502 

502 


0003 

2482 

4857 

12 

fi 

1941 ,, 

602 ' 

502 


lOSOl 

1520 

0439 

12 

91 

1942 „ 

502 

575 


10340 

2352 

11 587 

12 

99 

1943 „ 

602 1 

585 


21452 

5370 

12070 

12 

9* 

1944 „ - . , 

1 602 

COO 


23778 

2831 

14S03 

12 

>» 

1945 ,, 

1 502 

007 


25037 

4159 

15417 

1 14 

!♦ 


• Govt, Deposits were taken over by 

Reserve Bank, — The Reserve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the legislative AEScmbly 
and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on 6th March 1934 and the Bank began to 
function from 1st April 1935, Prom this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Tesuc Department- The assets 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with tbc assets 
of the Currency Department, Brom July 1st 
the Banking Department was opened and tbc 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. Tbc 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 

The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
6 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs. 100 each, 
fully paid up. Tile Reserve Bund of Rupees 
five* crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 

The Bank maintains share registers at its 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

Rlanagement.—The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank, The Board is 
composed of : — 

(o) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Central Government after 
consideration of the recommendations made 
by the Board. 

(6) Bour Directors nominated by the 
Central Government. 

(c) Right Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various regi^ers. 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Central Government. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Central 
Government may fix when appointing them, 
and are eligible for re-appointment, A Local 
Board is constituted for each of the five areas. 

Business which the Bank may transact. — 
The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz : — The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
► of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or doenmentB of 


Reserve Bank as from let April 1035. 

title to thesnino and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes ns are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; tbc purchase frota 
and sale to scheduled Banka of sterling lo 
amounts of not less than tho equivalent of 
PvS. 1 lac; tho making of advances to the 
Central Government and to Provincial 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the (Into of making the 
advance ; tUo purchase and sale of Government 
securities of tho United Kingdom maturing 
witliin ten years from tho date of purchase; 
tho purchase and sale of sccnritics of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Provincial Government 
of any maturity or of a local authority In 
British India or of certain States in India which 
may be specified. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
tho Secretary of State In Ck)uncll, tho Central 
Government or any Provincial Government or 
State In India for tho purchase and salo of 
gold and silver ; for tho purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody ol bills of exchange, sccuritlca or 
shares ; for the collection of tho proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
securities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes* — ^Tho sole 
right to Issue bank notes in British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
commencoment the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Central Government 
and on and from tbo date of such transfer 
the Central Government shall not issue any 
currency notes. Tho issue of bank notes shall 
he conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shall bo^ separated and kept 
wholly distinct from tho Banking Department. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling, — The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than ls7i» 6 49/64d. and not 
higher than ls?i, 6 3/16d. respectively ; provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Publication of tbe Bank Rate. — ^The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazelle of India, 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
liepxoduced elsewhere in the Year Book. 


Reserve Bank of India 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


OovcnwrSk Cliintamaii 3). Dcslimuldi, 

Dcpufif Oovenwn — C. 'll. Trevor, C.T.li., (on 
leavo), ^Y. T. I^IcCallum, O.B.K. (oirg,). 

Dire^fors Xomiuatcd vudrr Section 8 (1) (/j) — 
Sir llomi Mrlitn, K.C.T.13., K.B.E., Bombay ; 
IClmn Bahadur Adam Hajoe i^folioiiird Sait, 
Madras; Sir Syed Maratib All, C.B.32., Lahore; 
Sir Arthur A. Bnicu, K.'ILB., 33ombay. 


Directors Elected vndcr Section 8 (1) (r:) — 
Dombnn Register: — Sir Piirshotaindas ThaKur- 
das, IC.B^ID., C.r.B., Kastiirbhai Lalbhai. 
Calcutta JRrgister : — B, i\L Birla. 

Del/ii Register: — Sir Shri Bam, Satya Paul 
Virmani. 

Madras Dcgistcr : — C. B. Srlnlvasan, 

Eangoon Hegi^tcr : — U Po Bya\v. 

Director Nominated nnder Section 8 {]) (d ) — 
y. Xarahari Bao, C.S.I., aLB. 


Tlic foIIo^Ying statouiont shows the position of the lleserve Bank of India (Banking 
Department) since its inception. 


(In Lakhs of Bupccs.) 



Other 

deposits. 


1935 

500 

500 

604 

28G0 

1636 

560 

500 

714 

1614 

1937 

500 

500 

076 

2142 

1938 

500 

500 

1118 

1301 

1939 

30th 

June 

500 

500 

1285 

2002 

1940 

500 

500 


2243 

1941 

500 

500 1 


3239 

1942 

500 , 

500 , 


6604 

1943 

500 

500 

1903 

6128 

1944 

500 ; 

500 

8283 

9779 

1945 

500 

500 

30164 

9812 


Kotes 

and 

Coin, 


Bills Pur- Balances 
chased and held 
Discounted, abroad. 


Loans and 
Advances 
to Govern- 


Other 
Loans 
and Ad 
Vances. 




1738 

100 1 


1486 

. , 1 

826 * 

363 

200 , 


114 

106 

1010 1 

697 

120 I 

408 

2019 

10 

, , 

4732 

15 

6 

8038 


50 

75SS 

1 

259 

17374 

‘72 i 


38813 

70 1 


529 

616 

C24 

526 

642 


15 770 

527 
823 
22 737 

10 1110 
2144 


d 
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THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banka carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their bead offices in London; on the 
continent, or in the Ear East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be 'done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
Bo information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
^llowing statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
Buch deposits have grown in the aggregate 
ft^ithin recent j^ears. 


Total Deposits of all Exchange banks 
seouhed in India. 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 


1050 

1704 

2479 

3354 


1916 

1917 
191S 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
1035 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


3803 

5337 

6185 

7435 

7480 

7519 

7338 

6844 

7063 

7054 

7154 

6886 

7113 

6665 

6811 

6747 

7306 

7078 

7139 

7618 

7522 

7321 

6720 

7417 

8532 

10673 

11685 

14019 
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Joint Stock Banks, 


Exchange Banks* Investmenls, 


Taming now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India, 


The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India; the Indian 
Branches' share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branrfh- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and jn view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
he dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large' 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through- No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets latest available of the un- 
dernoted Banka will give some idea of this : — 


Liability of Bills of ExonANGE Be- 
PISCOUNTED AND StILL CUKBENT. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 

£ 

309,000 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

7,580,000 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . , 

104,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd, 

693,000 

8,800,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to rc-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banka operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely bo inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very largo proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months* eight and may either be clean ” 
or be accompanied by the doenments relating 
to the goods In respect of which they arc drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent homo by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not bo assumed however that all hills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to bold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall In the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
[prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
las an investment until maturity, 

I The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal: — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
Id India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Thousands of £ 


Name. 

Capital. 

B6serve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments, 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. . . , . ] ! 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. . . . . . / 

litercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 

National City Bank of New York ... 

3.000 

1.000 . 
15,810 

1,050 

2,000 

19,230 

3,000 

800 

10,500 

1,075 

2,200 

35,359 

86,338 

21,739 

819,273 

33,487 

61,803 

1,228,002 

60,857 

20,647 

713,306 

25,054 

48,220 

968,732 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks "of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 


and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very largo 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks, 
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Groxoth of Joint Stock Bafiks. 


These Banks made very preat strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but It 
was generally suspected In well Informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very spoculntivo utid nnsafo rhnvaricr aiul 
it was 5 matter of no great Burprlso to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were In dilbrnUlos. ' 

The first Important failure to take place was 
that of the People’s Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since tboao events confidence has been 
largely restoredv But in April 1023 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed. The effect 
of the failure of this old cBtablishcd Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with tho situation In close association 
with the Government of India. Tho Imperial 


Bank undertook to pay tho depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 60 per cent, of tho amounts due 
to thorn, A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with llttlo difficulty. 

During 1923 tho Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established In 1918> was merged in tho 
Central Bank of India. 

Tho end of Juno 1938 witnessed a banking 
crisis in South India in the failure of the 
Travancoro National & Quilon Bank Ltd. The 
bank held a very important position among the 
I South Indian joint stock banks with a paid- 
up capital of Bs, 25 lakhs. Tho total resources 
were said to be largo and tho bank had 78 
branches. As soon as tho nows of tho failure was 
received, tho Beservo Bank sanctioned special 
credit limits to banks in South India and these 
limits were later doubled. Although tho acute- 
ness of the crisis soon subsided, an underlying 
feeling of nervousness continued until tho close 
of tho year. 


Tho following shows the position of tho belter known existing Banks as it appears In the 
latest available Balance Sheets ; — In Lakhs oj Rupees, 


Name. 

1 Capital, 

1 Beservo. 

Deposits, 

Cash and 
Investment. 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd. alb bated to Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China 


100 

2,871 

1,574 

Associated Banking Corporation of India Ltd, . . 

0 

. . 

326 

204 " 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd, 

100 

102 

2,957 

2,006 

Bank of India, Ltd, . . 

148 

183 

5,902 

4,130 

Bank of Jaipur, Ltd. 

60 

5 

093 

382 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd. 

40 

03 

913 

632 

Bharat Bank, Ltd 

201 

30 

2,691 

350 

1,803 

Canara Hank, l.td. . , 

28 

10 

283 

Canara Industrial and Banking Syndicate, Ltd. . . 

19 

2 

235 

173 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. ‘ 

251 

222 

10,523 

8,051 

Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd 

60 

13 

714 

645 

llabib Bank, Ltd 

60 

7 

573 

554 

Indian Bank, Ltd., liladras 

44 

60 

1,370 

1,057 

International Bank of India, Ltd. 

1 48 

2 

399 

292 

National Savings Bank, Ltd. 

28 

5 

462 

285 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 

80 

81 

5,152 

3,931 

Union Bank of India, Ltd 

39 

15 

504 

443 

United Commercial Bank of India, Ltd. . . 

200 

17 

2,388 

1,760 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Statis- 
tical Tables Belating to Banks in India show the 
growth of the Capital, Beservo and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
In India • In Lakhs of Bupecs. 




Capital, 

Reserve, 

Deposits 

1875 

« • 

14 

2 

27 

1880 

% • 

18 

3 

63 

1886 


18 

5 

94 

1890 


S3 

17 

270 

1895 


63 

31 

666 

1900 


82 

45 

807 

1906 

• • 

133 

66 

1165 

1910 

• • 

. 275 

100 

2565 

1916 

« • 

281 

166 

1787 

1916 


287 

173 

2471 

1917 


303 

102 

3117 

1918 

• • 

436 

16B 

4050 

1919 


530 

224 

5890 

1920 


887 

255 

7114 

1921 


038 

300 

7680 




Capital, 

Reserve, 

Deposits, 

1922 


802 

261 

0163 

1023 


689 

284 

4442 

1924 


690 

^380 

6260 

1925 


673 

386 

5449 

1926 

• • 

676 

408 

6968 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1928 

, • 

674 

484 

6285 

1929 


786 

366 

6272 

1930 

• . 

747 

442 

6825 

1981 


780 

428 

6226 

1932 


781 

439 

7284 

igsst 


778 

455 

7167 

1934 


729 

467 

7677 

1935 


817 

502 

8444 

1936 


848 

546 

9814 

1987 


725 

553 

10026 

1938 


748 

565 

9808 

1939 


825 

530 

10073 

1940 


908 

556 

11398 

1941 


1012 

606 

13764 

1942 


1260 

641 

20274 

1943 

, , 

1867 

780 

33899 
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Indian Private Bankers and Shroffs, 


LONDON OFFIOKS, AGDNTH OH COHUDHI'ONDLMTB OP DANKfl AND 
FIllMB (DOING hanking DUBINP.HH) IN INDIA. 


Name of Bank, 

I#ondon Omro-^Agentnor 
Correii>on(Pni«, 

Afldre^J, 

Besorvo Bank of India , , . , 1 

London Olhci^ *, 


Imperial Bank of India •• *• 

unto 

25.’(7ld Broad 
i:. (kCL 

Other liaiike cfc Kindred Tirmf. 


Allahabad Bank 

AfnilaU’d to Olmrl^rcd Bafjk of 

ns Ill')lr.r''^'‘t^K..c.^;. 

Bank of }5uioila . . 

India, Au*'tralK A Cldin. 

Ba^itcrii Bnid, 

t? /, k. <''o*by Sd , BBhop'’' 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

i: (', .1 

^1. I,otl.!,ii;y, i:. c. 2. 

Bank of Mynorc 

rn Itiitk 

:: A i rmby JV l 

Central Bank of India 

Ban lay V Bank ami Midland Bank 

j:-!!.'. r.. c. 

St. Lo'nJf^ril Nff'-t. K. (’. 

Bevkaran Nanjee Banking Co. . , 

Barrla\ \ Bank , . . , • . 

1". atcl BJ'J, Old BroAd 
K. tMk 

ir-', Kii/hnrrh J-tfr-t, 
L. (\ :l 

JUJ, Old Broad 

j:.c. 

Ditto, 

33xcbangc Bank of India A Africa. 

Midland Bank (Over-".!*! Branch), 

Habib Bank 

Ditto 

Indian Bank 

National City Bnnl: of New Yori . 

117, 01,1 Hmvl S't,--!, 

1 K. 2. 

122. OM Droail Stwtt, K. 
C " 

Punjab National Bank . , 

Midland Banl; .* •• *• 

Simla Banking it Industrial Co, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank ..i 

11, I.othbury. B. C. k. 

United Commercial Bank --s, . . 

1 National City Ikini^ of Ntw York. 

117. Old Bnnd 

K, C, ’J. 

Exchange JDankt* 



American Express Co, (Inc,) , , 

London Office 

C, Haynmkft, I^ndon 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarlno . , 

Anglo-rortuguesc Colonial and 

(Tcnij*.). 

Lindt n Honi''', 1, Kpiont 


Overseas Bank. 

Boad. L^'Mhttht.ad, 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

London Office .. •- 

Surrey •England, 

3S, BDhopjgatc, B. C. 2. 

and China. 


Comptolr National d'Escomptc 

Ditto 

8-13, King Wnllam Street, 

do Paris, 


i:.c, 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto 

2-3^ Crosby Sq.» B. C. 3, 

Grindiay <5; Co 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street, 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 

Ditto 

S.IV, 1. 

0, Gmccchurch St., B.C.S. 

Corporation, 



Lloyds Bank ' 

Ditto ,, •• 

71 , Lombard Street, B.C,S. 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Graccchurch St., B.C.3. 

National Bank of India , . 

Ditto 

20,Blshopspatc, E. C*2. 

National City Bank of New York. 

Ditto 

117, Old Broad Street, 

Nederlandsche H a n d o 1-M a a t ■ 

National Provincial Bank 

B. C. 2. 11. Waterloo 
Idaco, S. W, 1. 

1, Princes Street, London, 

schappij. 


B. C. 2. 

' Nederlandsch Indlsche Handels- 
bank. 

• London Eopresontativo 

S5, Graccchurch Street, 

B. 0. S, 

Thomas Cook & Son 

, London Office •• 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indlfl>n private Bankers and Shroffs ffonrlBhcd 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
^ill continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come, The use of the word 
"Shroff*’ is usually associated with a person 
wlio charges usiuioiis rates of interest to im- 


pecunious people; but this is hardly fair to tho 
people known as "shroffs" in banking circles; 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India, Ibidcr 
present conditions the Banks In India can never 
hope to bo able to get Into aufflcicntly close 



The Bank Rate, 
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touch wiUi the aCfnirs o( the vast trading com* 
munlty in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a tew of these traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that tile shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his nssisUince, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and tlio Banks usually arises in somc- 
thing after the following manner, A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful Inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation; if ho is satisfled that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondeo broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
sliroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,600 each, A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost Invariably taken by the Ehroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands; 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money; and it Is at this 
point that the assistance of the Banka la called 
Into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 


Tho extent to which any one shroff may grant 
occommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz,\ (1) tho limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) tho extent to 
wliicb tho Banks aro prepared to discount bills 
bearing bis endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shown that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest tho Banks can 
engage in. 

Tho rates charged by the shroffs aro usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or l}°/o is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not 80 keen in these places as it is in Bombay, 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
MuJtania having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ’* who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India until the 4th of July 1936 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banka on 
demand loans against Government securities only 


and advances on other securities or discount 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts aro 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows the average Bank Rates during the last 18 years : — 


1928 

1929 
1030 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 



Year. 



1st Half-year. 

( 2nd Half-year. 

I Yearly average. 





6 •945 

5-456 . 

6*2 


• 



6-878 

5-788 

6-333 


• • 



6-608 

6-277 

6-892 


• 



6-736 

7-363 

7-044 





6-022 

4-033 

6-027 





3*627 

3*5 

3-668 





3* 5 

3-5 

3-6 





3-5 

3-41 

3-46 





3 

3 

3 





3 

3 

8 





3 

3 

3 





3 

3 

3 





3 

8 

3 





3 

3 

3 





3 

3 

3 


• • 



3 

3 

3 
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3 
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3 
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Clear ini’ 


BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


Tho^ principal ClcarlnR Ilouscn In /ndla nro 
ttioso of Cfltouttfi, Bombay, Madran, JlatiKoon, 
Colombo and JCnracbl, nnd of thccc tbo llrnttuo 
arc by far tbo moat important, Tbo rncmbcrB 
at these places consist of tbo Imperial jlan);, 
Jle.sorvo Bank, most of tbo Kxcban^c JJnnkfl and 
English Banking Agency ftrnin, and a fo\r of tbr 
better knoxrn of tbo local Joint Block Bank*. 
Ko Bank Is entitled to claim to bo a inMnber 
ns of right and any application for adniH''lon to 
a Clearing must be proposed and sccoiub’d by 
two membors and be subject thereafter to ballot 
by tbo existing momberfl. 

The duties of settling Bank arc undertaken liy 
the llcservo Bank at Calcutta, Jloinbay, iindrun, 
Karachi and Bangoon and by the* Imperial 
Bank at Colombo and n reprr«e7ilallvo of 
each member attends at the olllcc of that BanI; 
on each business day nt the time fired to deliver i 
The figures for the Clearing Housca in India 


all cbedi/cfi bo may have n^gotfated on 
fnetnbcri* aufi to reedvo in rxclnngeall cb»‘dn^^- 
dra^\n on blrn urgotlat^d by tb^ latter. After 
fill tbecbrr|uri l»avfj brrn ree» Ived nad d^llvcr^'d 
till* representative of each Bank ndvh'*^ the 
‘“iflin': Bank of tb^ dlfterenro bftwr^»n b!i 
total receipts and d*'llvefl*‘'» nnd th*T 
Bank tben^afier strike^ a firm! f io 

ItnrU that the total*? of the debtor balaricn 
agree-^ wiilj th?? total of tb»' creditor bal.anees* 
'I he debtor Banks tlnrcafter arrange to jay 
the atnonnls due by th*‘m to the Bemk 

during the tonn*e of tb^ day and the latter In 
l?irn arranges to jsay on receipt of tho«e arnonnt*! 
fhe baianc^^ dtie fo t!ie ere Btof BanK». in 
practice however all th^ Jnetnheni ke*‘p Bank 
accounts will? the rattling Bank fo that th** 
final batnneen nrr r*‘tl!id by ch*'qti<'^ and book 
entries thus doing away with the nece^dty for 
crt^^h in any form* 

above icf< rrf d to are given below : — 


Total nnioiinl of Chcriucs Cleared Annually* 


In L'tlhi of 


— 

Calcutta. 

Bombay, 

Madnvt, 

ftangoon. 

Pill 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1003 . . 



8762 

1464 



310 


1904 .. 

, , 


9492 

1530 



305 

31393 

1905 

« , 


10027 

1500 



32t 

32-11 

3906 .. 

• a 


30912 

15B3 


« • 

Un^ 

12^05 

1907 .. 

a a 

22444 

12015 

1548 


• • 

y'M 

37107 

1908 . . 


2128) 

12585 

1754 



gi:i 

30203 

1900 .. 

^ * 

19776 

14875 

1948 



702 

30SOI 

1010 .. 


22235 

10052 

2117 

4705 


755 

4C527 

lOil .. 


25703 

17005 

2053 



702 

51012 

1912 


28831 

20S31 

1152 



1159 

68010 

1913 .. 


33133 

21890 

2340 


• • 

1210 

01780 

19U .. 


28031 

17090 

2127 

4089 


1315 

51153 

1915 .. 


32200 

10402 

1887 

4069 


1352 

5C030 

■"10 .. 


48017 

24051 

24 95 

4853 


1503 

S0910 

^917 


47193 

33055 

2339 

40C0 


20158 

90182 

1918 . , 

a a 

74397 

53302 

2528 

C027 


2429 

120013 

1919 .. 

a a 

90241 

70250 

3004 

8837 


2200 

180598 

1920 


153388 

1203*53 

7500 

10779 


3120 

301140 

1921 .. 


01G72 

897S8 

3847 

11875 


3579 

200701 

1922 


94426 

80083 

4279 

12220 

9031 

3234 

210523 

1923 


89148 

75015 

4722 

llOOt 

11040 

4004 

1P5PS3 

1924 , , 

a a 

92249 

05250 

5540 

11555 

1S131 

4515 

102249 

1925 , , 

.« 

101833 

51944 

6710 i 

12493 

14978 

4119 1 

1910SS 

1926 . . 

, a 

95944 

42000 

508S 

12511 

10033 

3100 

17540S 

1927 


102392 

39820 

5029 

12000 

15997 

3057 

170510 

1928 .. 

* * 

108819 

54308 

0540 

12035 

15440 

2945 

200093 

3929 


99705 

79908 

5877 

12100 

15129 

2718 

215917 

1930 , ^ 


89313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191802 

1931. • , 

« , 

75 627 

03982 

4401 

8150 

8852 

2319 

1C3397 

1932 

a a 

74050 

04037 

4722 

7595 

7450 

2519 

1C1579 

1933 

a • 

823G8 

64552 

5159 

5807 

7220 

2503 

107CG9 

1934 

• , 

86373 

08321 

5761 

5737 

8007 

2873 

177072 

1 935 , , 

• a 

93887 

75045 

0269 

0900 

8597 

2978 

193090 

1936 ,, 

. a 

89857 

72125 

8393 

7780 

9457 

3099 

100711 

1937 , * 

• • 

99250 

83007 

10928 

87CS 

11093 

3650 

217962 

1938 

• • 

91457 

79097 

10145 

7821 

10837 

3241 

20259S 

1939 .. 

« . 

107611 

83722 

9721 

9457 

11837 

3557 

225905 

1940 , . 

. . 

10G953 

82870 

10S2C 

1086S 

IGIGO 

4342 

232019 

1941 . . 

. . 

120249 

97875 

13131 

IGOSO 

18109 

6093 

271106 

1942 . . 

. . 

106400 

118507 

12416 

, , 

22070 

0922 

2GC3S0 

1943 , . 

. . 

154061 

184703 

18690 


20981 

0811 

S04212 

1944 . . 

• . 

222282 

217284 

21052 


88580 

11093 

1 606491 

1945 , , 

•• 

204974 

244289 

27405 


30704 

15789 

590221 
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tent of tlic main lino's net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3i per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase In the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 3i per cent, and of rebate from 
3J to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market wore met, | 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
In feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only bo in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. Tlioy have cither , 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
dehontures at special rates of Interest (usually 1 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to bo advanced to them by the Ballway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which 'Wore not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward ' 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling j 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies I 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local (Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
.Governments in Madras, Punjab, Assam and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic; both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 


I Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
jcrn Uaihvay. Owing to the burden of main- 
itaining the unprofitable Frontier lines ; tiffs was 
the Cinderalla Bailway in India — the scapegoat 
of the critics who protested against the unwisdom 
of constructing railw’ays from borrow^ed capital. 
But with the completion of the Chenab and 
Jhelum Canals, the North-Western became one 
of the great grain lines of the ivorld, choked 
w'ith traffic at certain seasons of the year and 
making a largo profit for the State. In 1900 
the rall\vayB for the first time showed a small 
gain to the State. In succeeding years the net 
receipts grew rapidly. In the four years ended 
1907-08 tliey averaged close upon £ 2 millions a 
year. In the following year there was a relapse. 
Bad harvests in India, accompanied by the 
I monetary panic caused by the American finan- 
cial crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses w^ere rising, owing to 
the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09, But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway earnings continued to 
increase steadily till they reached a figure of 
over £10 inillions in 1918-19. This era of 
profits ended \nth the close of the year 1920-21 
and in 1921-22 there was a loss of over £6 millions. 
These changes In the fortunes of the railways 
affected the Budget of the Central Government 
rather seriously and in 1924-25 the Bailway 
finances w^ere separated from the General 
Budget. The terms of the separation are 
referred to in a later paragraph while the 
profits of the railway in the years from 1924-2‘5 
onwards are given below : 



Contribu- 

Transferred 



tion to 

to Kailway 

Total Gain 

Year. | 

General 

Kevenues. 

Keserve | 
Fund- t 1 

or loss. ♦ 

1 

Rs. 1 

Bs. 1 

Ks. 


1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 


6r49,00,000 

6,01,00,000 

6,28,00,000 

5.23.00. 000 

6 . 12 . 00 . 000 

5,74,00,000 


2.76.00. 000 

1.37.00. 000 

4.83.00. 000 
12,16,00,000 

20.17.00. 000 

20.13.00. 000 

37.64.00. 000 

32.00. 00.000 


3.79.00. 000 

1.49.00. 000 
, 4,57,00,000 

2.58.00. 000 
—2,08,00,000 
-10,93,00,000 
—4,95,00,000 


6.30.00. 000 

8 . 86 . 00 . 000 
13,20,00,000 
17,88,47,209 


, 9,28,00,000 

7.50.00. 000 

10.85.00. 000 

7.81.00. 000 

4.04.00. 000 
—5,19,00,000 
—9,20,00,000 
-10,23,00,000 
—7,96,00,000 
—5,06,00,000 
—4,00,00,000 

1 . 21 . 00 . 000 

2.76.00. 000 

1.37.00. 000 

4.33.00. 000 

18.46.00. 000 

28.08.00. 000 

45.07.00. 000 

50.84.00. 000 

49,88,47,209 


t Figures preceded by a — indicate a with- 
drawal from the Kailway Keserve Fund. 

♦Figures preceded by a — indicate a loss. 
1938-34 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since the depression; The earnings 
I of the State- owned lines increased from Ks. 84 
crores in 1932-33 to Ks. 86 crores in 1933-34 
and to Ks. 95*48 crores in 1936-87 ; but the net 
[result of the year’s working showed a gain 
of Ks. 121 lakhs. 
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Government Control of Railways. 


Contracts Revised. 

One factor v^hlcb helped to Improvo tho 
financial position was tho revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
coDStrncted. The five per cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and tho half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian; tho great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the Korth- 
em provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
In tb6 form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The fail- 
way thus became a State line ; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually 'worked 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Railway Company brought to the State 
In the ten years ended ifiOfi after meeting all 
charges. Including the payments on account 
of the torminabic annuity by means of 
which tho purchase of the line was made, 
and interest of all capital outlay subsequent 
to the date on purchase; a clear profit of 
nearly ten millions. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because. 
In addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State, It is difficult to estimate 
tho amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of tho Indian railways in order to counter*! 
balance the loss during the period when the! 
revenue did not meet the Interest chargCB. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
•*«, But even If that figure be taken, 
v^*.iment have a magnificent asset In their 
^way property. 

Improving Open Lines, 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change In Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1000 tho great work had been the provlElon 
of trunk lines. But with tho completion of 
the Nagda-Mnttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete, A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind h 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the oppoaltlon of the Rao of Cutoh 
to any through lino in his territories, has for 
some tlm# kept this scheme in the background. 

There docs not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed ; the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
Importance. I^irther survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1020, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day he con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 


connection with Delhi, a project that lias been 
Investigated more than once but cannot at 

E resent be financially justified. These works are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to tbclr traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase In tho trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprenared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to Increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed tho 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee eat 
in London; under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape; to consider ways and mcaDs. This 
Committco found that the amount which 
'could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was ilmited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
I tho annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
I be provided, 

i Government Control and Re*organisation 
j of Railway Board. 

I As the original contracts carried 0 definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
Bopervislon and control over the expenditure 
during conatructlon, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic, For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of tbe Government of India. As 
traffic developed, tho Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by, the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of tbe 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905, 
The Board was made subordinate to tbe 
Government of India In which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new jfines by State agency, the carrying 
put of now works on open lines, the improve- 
nient of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
I arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
jof disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and tho 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of tho Company’s lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
Bubjccted to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
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piven tho fitatua of a Secretary to Government 
^vitll the right of independent nccesa to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way Interest. In 1012 in consoqucnco of com- 
plaints of the exccHslvo interference of tlic 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
WAS undertaken by Lord Inchcapo to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were Introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as tho modi- 
fication of tho rule that tho President and mem- 
bers of tho Railway Board should all bo men of 
large experience In tho working of railways duo 
to tho iraportonco of financial and commercial 
considerations In connection with tho control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised In 1020 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to tho Railway 
Board created instead. Tlio question of tho 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Oommittco in 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was Introduced from Ist April 1924. 

Some of tho difficulties Involved In the 
constitution of a controlling authority for tho 
railways of India may bo realized from a study 
of tho ^'Kotes on tho Relation of tho Govern- 
ment to Railways in India ” whicli was being 
printed as appendix ‘B' to Volume I of tho 
Annual Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Eailwa3’’s up to the Report for the year 1938-39. 
These notes bring out tho great diversity of 
conditions prorailing which involve tho Railway 
Department in tho exercise of tho functions of — 

(fl) the directly controlling authority of tho 
State- worked systems aggregating 21,350 miles 
on the 3lBt March 1943, 

(6) tho representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systemB aggregating 19,109 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing tbeir construction . The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
provedextremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
for the reorganization, of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. 0. D. M. Bindley, formerly Agent 
of tho East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922; 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in tills appolntmentis that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 


Railway Board ‘is solely responsible — under the 
Government of India— for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
emmont of India on matters of railway policy 
and la not, as was tho President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. Tiro detailed rff-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of tho most important of his 
rccommondations namely tlio appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State's sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 1923. Tho Railway 
Board as then reconstituted consisted of the 
Cliicf Commissioner, tho Financial Commissioner 
and two members. Tiie proposal of the Acworth 
Committee that tlie Indian Railways should 
bo sub-divided into 3 territorial divisions wth 
*a Commissioner in-charge of each was not accept- 
ed and tho work of the Members of the Board 
was divided on the basis of subjects. 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 

Til is object was effected by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and 11 Deputy Directors and 2 Assistant 
Directors working under them. 

Tho necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railway publicity which can he best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927, The 
Bureau was a great success and the organisation 
was made permanent from January 1st, 1929, 
In the slump of the 4th decade of the present 
century, however, it was found difficult to 
maintain this. Moreover when the war of 
1939 came on, it had its own effects. The 
Central Publicity Bureau was ultimately shifted 
to Calcutta on the 1st July, 1940, and amalga- 
mated with the Publicity Offices of the East 
Indian and Eastern Bengal now the B, & A. 
Railways. 

The^ growing Importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a tliird member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

During the depression which began with the 
'thirties it was decided to hold in abeyance 
many superior posts including those of Member, 
Traffic, Member, Engineering; Director, Civil 
Engineering and Director, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Some of these posts have since been 
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great bulk of tho railway mileage In India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles, 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by tho fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of tho railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
In London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth llallway Committee. That Commit - 1 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, theirmem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous In recommending that 
the presentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors InLondonshouldnotbo extended be- 
yond tho terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. 

Tho subject has also been discussed on many 
occasions in tho Central LcgislaUirc, Tho 
Government of India have, however, been 
following a uniform policy of increasing the 
scope of direct State-management. Tho East 
Indian llallway was taken over for State- 
management from Ist January, 1925, and since 
then the policy has been continued, tho latest 
additions to state-management being the Bengal 
and North 'Wcstcni and Kohilkund and Kumaon 
Kailway which w’crc taken over from tho 1st 
January 1943. From the same date the two 
were amalgamated and the combined system 
named ns the Oudh and Tirhut Kailway. 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Kaihvays system wdiich was tho property 
of the Company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam's State Kailway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances. — ^Tho question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question wasj 
further examined by the Kailway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
tho present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5^^ per cent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General In Council: — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from .the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 


I to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways 

! (1) Tho railway finances shall be separated 

from tho general finances of tho country and the 
general revenues shall receive a, definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall bo the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of tho railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
' nienfc of these charges shall be available for the 

Railway administration to be utilised in — 

(а) forming reserves for, 

(f) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
Bccuring the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(^i) depreciation, 

(Hi) writing down and writing off capital, 

(б) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repa 3 nnent of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

I (6) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 

I he placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly m tho form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.e., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(0) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
on some date prior to the date for the discussion 
of the demand for grants for railways . 


hqG Railuay Enquiry Comniiitcc. 


r'’=olnUon rxammcd by the 

r*:ni’nittre npfomt^d by the LccLlativc 
A« -rnMy on Crd Mnrch 1024 to examine the 
for the f^paratlon of railway from 
p'^n-ral finance?. The final reolution a"rocd 
trt by th^ A^^'^mbly on September 20th, 1024, 
fifd nc'^/^ft'd by Government dhlcrcd from the 
f ri;:in%l rc=*olutlon in tint the yc.irly contribution 
lodb'-f n phcul at 1 cent. iUbtead of 5/Gth 
cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the rurpln? remaining after this payment to 
Onneral Kc venues sliould exceed 3 crorcs, only 
ird ol the cxccsa over 3 crorcs were to be trans* 
frrrcd to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General P^cvcnucs. At 
the ramo time a Standing I'inance Committee 
for Rail ways was to be constituted to examine 
th^ c'^timate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
cijronditure being shown under a depreciation 
fnnd. Tills committee was to consist of one 
nominated ogicial member of the liCgisIativc 
A^^ernbly cs Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the ]>gi dative Assembly from that body, 
Tnls would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
f ory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing J'inanco Committee and certain 
other ofhclal and non-ofTicialincmbcTsfrom the 
I/'glslatlvc Arsembly and Council of State, 
arrangements were to be subject to 
p riollcrcvidon but to be provisionally tried for 
at Ira«t 3 yrarp. Tliey would, however, only 
held good as iong as the R. I. Railway and the 
<i, 1, Rail\aay and existing State Managed 
Railway? remain under State^management and 
it any contra'll for the transfer of any of the 
to Comjany management was concluded 
the advice of the As*^cmbly, the Assembly 


adopted the Divisional organisation. It is also 
being adopted by some ralhvays where the 
general organisation is still on the Depart* 
mental basis. 

The Pope Committee. 

When the raihvay finances were in a bad 
way, a Committee under tlie chairmnn«5hlp 
of Mr, F. A. Pope, General Kxccutive Assistant 
to the President of the L. M, S, Railway, w*as 
formed to investigate and inaugurate a detailed 
analysis of every important acldcvcment of 
raihvay operation. Tlic Committee started 
worlc durbig 1932-33 and among oUicr things, 
perfected a system of detailed investigation 
into individual items of raihvay w’orklng tvliich 
came to be knotvn as ‘ Job Analysis.^ 

Mr, Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 

The most Important recommendations of 
Jfr, Pope's second report related to 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Intensive use of coaching stock. 

0. Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4, Disposal of Uneconomical wagons. 

r». Combining resources between railways, 

0. Dandling and transport of smalls trafilc 
and of traflic to bo transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7. Ticketless travel. 

8, Methods of increasing earnings. 
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The tcport wrvs suhinittcd In June 1937 and 
duly considered by the Hallway Board. Early 
action was taken to implement such of the rcconi- 
raendatlons ns could bo accepted without further 
examination. IVlicre special investigation was 
considered necessary this was arranged for. 

Rotes Advisory Committee. 

The Railway Bates Advisory Committee 
continued during the year 1942-43 'with Khwaja 
Sir Mohamed Koor as its President. 

The functions ot the Committee are to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations on : — 

(1) Complaints of ** undue preference — 

Section 42(A) of the Indian Bnilways 
Act ; 

(2) Complaints that rates arc unreasonable 

in themselves ; 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

terminals — Section 40 of the Indian 
Hallways Act ; 

(4) Complaints in respect of conditions as 

to packing of articles specially liable 
to damage in transit or liable to causo 
damage to other merchandise ; 


(5) Complaints in respect of conthtions as 
to packing attached to a rate; and 

(0) Complaints that railway's do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42(3) of the 
Indian Hallways Act. - 

Closer Contact with the Public. 

The closest possible contact between the 
Hallways and the business community was 
maintained by means of the Central and Xocal 
I Advisory Committees, which were first intro- 
iduced in 1923, meetings with Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations and personal 
contact by railway ofiicers with business firms. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G, 1 . P. Railway* 

The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G. I. P. Hallway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 6th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to bo electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Heversing Station. 


Class l-“Roihvays. 




1944-45. 

Increase (-f) 
Decrease ( — ) 

Commodity. 

No. of tons 
originating 
(In millions). 

Earnings. 

Bs. 

(in orores). 

in earnings 

He, 

(in lakhs). 

Increases » 

Euel 

22' 25 

14-17 

-f 30 

nice 


3-47 

3-78 

+ 40 

Gram and pulses 


1'63 

2*84 

4- 5 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 

1'07 

2*37 

+ 10 

Oil seeds . . 


2*25 

3*91 

+ 36 

Cotton, raw. pressed 


0-71 

2-79 

4- 12 

Fodder 

. . . . • . 

1*00 

0-69 

.... 

Fruits add vegetables, fresh 

3-17 

1-71 

4- 1 

Gur, Jagree, MoUasses, etc. 

1-24 

2-17 

+ 49 

Jute raw 


0-64 

1*07 

+ 24 

Iron and Steel, wrought . . ... 

1*43 

2-82 

+ 59 

Kcrosino oil in tins 


0'3C 

1-40 

+ 23 

Petrol in tins 


0*04 

0*21 

, 4- 6 

Tobacco 


0.22 

0*85 

4- 4 

Provisions . . 


1.22 

4*14 

+ 41 

Vegetable oils 


0-52 

1*43 * 

4* 27 

Other commodities 


9'OS 

21-43 

4-332 

Military traffic 

» a « * • • • 

16*30 

21.08 

4-666 

Live stock . . 


0*24 

0*83 ! 

4- 6 

Hailway materials 

. . 

2*16 

0*53 

j 

4- 7 

Decrees 

"Wheat 

es. 

1*92 

2*63 

— 50 

Jowar and Baira 


0*66 

1 1*11 


Other grains 


0*78 

i 0*85 

— 8 

MarWe and Stone 


2*44 

, 0*99 

— 11 

Salt . . 


1*69 - 

2*96 

— 31 

Wood unwrought 


1*34 

1*03 

*— 3 

Metallic ores 


2*41 

i 0*75 

— 63 

Petrol (in hulk) 


0*34 

1*77 

— 22 

Kerosine oil ( in bull 



0*11 

. . . # 

— 9 

Cement r \ , 

0*01 

0*96 

— 30 

Cotton, raw, unpressed 

0*05 

; 0*07 

— 6 

Cotton manufactured 

0.76 

3*07 

— 89 

Jute manufactured 

. • • . • . 

0*28 

1 0*81 

— 5 

Material Stores and Revenue account 

13*99 

3*54 

— 7 


Total .. 

96*62^ 

111*06 

+1085 
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All Rnllwnys. 


Open Milcnj^o.— The iofal ronfe tnllrarr 
on yist starch lull, was nuitlo ni> of— 

llroad-gango .. .. 20,07^*51 inllf’S. 

Metre-gauge 30,008*10 ,, 

Nnrrow-gaiigo .. .. 8,827*02 ,, 

Under the classlftcation adopicd for 
purposes, this innengo is divided hctu’cen tho 
three classes of railways as follows : — 

Class I .. .. .. 80,705*18 

Class II 2,052*28 „ 

Class III 1.001 *00 „ 

During the year 1911-45 Kliargpiir snb‘4ldiary 
yard and avoiding linos (14 *08) inUo^, u hoetlou 
of Uengal Nagpur Hallway and lain-IVaidhali — 
Kalawad 10*02 miles, a sectiou of Jamungar* 
Dwarka Hallway were under const motion. 


Clan T 

Nnmbcf of fcMa In 
pifi’^ongcr carrl ip- 1 — IPt bf5. 

Hallwayn, | 

1 

iRt 

2nd 

1 

j Inter. 

j 3rd 

r.'-r,' , .j 

20,^*541 1 

41,219 1 

r.7,>;i 1 

(’.U'/e.r. 

Ji'-ip* , J 

0,0'.7 

11,177 i 

10,570 

290,251 


Finnncinl RoftuUs of gro ^ 

trallU; rooilptK fjf lie* Tndlui (tov^rnUiMit Hall- 
woy*^ (inrhidlng wnrhid Huf omotinl^d fo 
It''* 2iri*tH rror»’'^ In KUt-tTi or nu lnrr»a-- of 
80*05 iroriM o\ir ><Af, 


Statement showing calculations of contributions to Cener.vl lUvenuM arerulng to llallvay 
Jteserve Fund during the year 301 1-45, 



ComTmTrhl. 

Strrdfglr. 

Totftt. 

(?) Hcccipts (1944-45) — Gro'^s traffic receipts . . 

Subsidised Companic*?, Govt, sbaro of surplus 

profits, etc 

Interest on Depreciation Heserve Dunds and 
Heservo Fund balances . . 

Hallway Miscellaneous Hcccipts 

2,14,12,4^ 

7,CG 

4,50,50 

80,01 

2,25,71 

** 

2.10, 3M9 

T/*5 

4 , 05,21 

30,01 


2 ,io,(to.nr. 

2,i(i,ii 


( n) Expenditure — Working expenses 

Payments to worked linos , . . . . . . . 

Indian States and Hallway Companies" share ■ 
of surplus profits . . 

Interest— 

on capital outlay 

on capital contrilmtcd by Hallway companies 
Hand and Subsidy . . . , . . ' 

^Miscellaneous Hallway expenditure . . . . 

i,n7,jn,m 

eo.i3.;u): 

IS.'JO' 

1 , 03 ; 

70,37 

j 

2,02,37 

1,12,91 

92 

i 

1,40.;!5.3^ 

09 , 1 :. 

07,20.30 

IS.O'-. 

1,03 

77,29 

Total Expenditure .. 

1,G7,‘10.-12: 

4.00,20; 

1,71,52,02 

Hi) Surplus 

Payments to General Hevennes 

Transferred to Hallway Heservo , . 

t 

51,54,23 

33,05,70 

17,88,47 

mBm 

49.8^,47 

32.00.00 

17,83,47 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
1*37 lakhs on the capital at charge 0 / tho State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns: — 


1924-25 

• • 



Per cent. 

.. 5*86 

1925-26 

ft • 



6-31 

1926-27 

ft • 

• • 


.. 4*95 

1927-28 

• • 

• « 


.. 5*30 

1928-29 

• • 

« • 


.. 6-22 

1929-30 

• 9 



4*35 

1981-32 

9 9 

• • 


. . Nil 

1932-33 

• f 



-Nil 


Ter cent. 


1933-34 A'l/ 

19S4-35 A"i7 

1937- 38 0*29 

1938- 39 ‘ 0-07 

1989-40 0-43 

1940- 41 2*24 

1941- 42 3-47 

1942- 43 5-47 

1948-44 C-04 

1944-45 5 ’SO 


An examination of tho latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfhvourabjo to Indian Hall- 
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United States of America 
Franco 

Engllsli Jiaihvays 
South African Hallways 
Argentine Hallways 
Canadian Hallways 


India 


Output of Railway^-owucd Collieries. — The 
output of Hail way oumed collieries during 
1944-45 was 2,946,299 tons. This represents 
an increase of 17 per cent over the output of 
1931-32. 

During the year 1044-45, the output of 
Hailwav CoUi cries represents 32 per cent of 
the ^ total coal consumed on locomotives on 
Indian Hallways. 


Year. 

Operating Hatio 

, 1930 

74 per cent. 

. 1926 

84*16 


99 

. 1928 

79*40 

»> 

99 

. 1928-29 

77*80 

>> 

99 

. 1027 

71*05 

9i 

99 

. 1929 

81*21 


99 

(■ 1913-14 

51*70 


99 

1925-26 

62*69 

99 

99 

1926-27 

62-04 

99 

99 

1927-28 

61*39 

99 

99 

1928-29 

62*77 

99 

9 9 

1929-30 

65*02 

99 

99 

1931-32 

71*08 

99 

99 

1932-33 

71*61 

99 

99 

1933-34 

71 

99 

99 

1934-35 

69*9 

»* 

99 

1935-36 

69*6 

9t 

99 

1936-37 

65*2 

9f 

99 

1937-38 

65*3 

99 

99 

1938-39 

66*8 

99 

99 

1939-40 

65.6 

99 

99 

1940-41 

68*0 

99 

99 

1941-42 

66*4 

99 

99 

1942-43 

51*6 

99 

99 

1943-44 

57*9 

99 

99 

1944-45 

65*1 


99 


Numher of Staff. — The total number of 
employees on Indian Hailways at the end of 
the year 1944-45 was 9,62,009 as compared 
with 701,307 at the end of 1938-39. The 
following table shows the number of employees 
by Communities on 31st March 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 and 
1945 




Indians. 

Date. 

Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Anglo- 

Indians 

and 

Domiciled 

Europeans. 

SiMis. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Other 

Communi- 

ties, 

31st March 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

3,219 

3,121 

2,692 

♦2,508 

2,333 

2,143 

♦1,018 

♦1,823 

*1,747 

1,034 

504,977 
504,983 
494,272 
*501,628 
506,220 j 
621,171 1 
♦538,840 , 
♦587,925 
♦626,118 i 
080,327 , 

155,439 
154,535 
153,794 
*155,389 
157,857 
160,912 
♦172,085 
*190,916 
♦208,014 1 
230,429 1 
1 

13,423 
13,416 
12,843 
*12,973 
13,099 1 
13,239 , 

*12,260 1 

*12,270 

♦12,286 

12,284 

8,740 

8,734 

8,114 

*7,795 

8,106 

8,503 

*8,705 

♦9,442 

♦9,330 

9,725 

16,824 

17,253 

17,311 

*17,771 

18,045 

18,758 

•20,039 

•20,872 

•22,093 

23,388' 

9,742 

8,838 

1,597 

*3,243 

3,362 

3,373 

*3,259 

*3,996 

*4,415 

4,222 


♦ He\1sed figiues ; Due to changes made by the Hailw'^v administration in th^ ^tmres 
published last year. 
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Indlnnlsatlon.— Superior Borvlcc^j follow InR 
the recomincntlatlon oi the T/oo Coinrai«iIon 
that TCcrultTnent 5n India be advanced hb ^oori 
as Tiracticablc up to 75 per cent of the f^tnl 
nninbcr of vacandci^ in the Huperlor 8 cTvIrr*« 
of the Hailwayfl, the various Mlway Companin 

; — 1 other railway linns followed 

• ■ . ; ‘.As far as concerns State 

. , the direct xecniltmcnt 


during the year included no Ihiropcan while 
57 Indians were appointed. 

Accident*. — Tlio followinr table ‘sbowg the 
nuTnl>fr of pan-'r*nuer?, railway r^^rvants and 
other pmoiis hilled and Injured in accidents 
on Inti Ian Jlallvaiyp, excluding cxiwlHei in 
railway svorliBhojn, durint: (iio year 
as compared v/ith tiie previous year : — 



Killrd. 

Injured. 

Cause, 


! 

j 

1013-41. 

i 104)-J3. 

A* — Pansengm^ 

In accidents to trains, rolIiiig-Htock, permanent 
v/ay, etc 

170 

40 

403 

234 

In accidents caused by Tnovemonis of railway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 

nnu 

501 

2,101 

Cl 

In accidents on railway prcmiBcs not connccte<l 
with the movement of railway vehicles, . 

• • 

i 

1 

1 

33 

1 

55 

Total 

700 

: 705 

2,027 

t 2fiZ>'> 

P — JlailvMy servants. 

In accidents to trains, roUing-otock, permanent 

way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of railway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 

oo 

KJKi 

45 

103 

183 

203 

271 ; 

C,27C 

C,Tl4 

In accldenfo on xaihvay premises not connected 
with the movement of railway vchiclCH. . 

43 

43 

1 

10,818 

10,555 

Total 

350 

303 

22,257 


n,^Olher than passenger and railway servants. 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent 
way, etc 

32 

71 

132 

1j3 

In accidents caused by movements of railway 
vehicles exclusive of accidents to trains 

3,232 


1,203 

1,207 

In accidents on railway premises not connected 
with the movement of railway vehicles 

31 

27 

171 

136 

Total 

3,205 

3,170 

1,500 

IS 

Grand Total 

4,373 

4,230 

20,510 


— ^ — 






AincmticK for Passen^ere,* — It a 1 1 w a y 
administration in peace time are constantly 
endeavouring to make railway travel, especially 

in the low'cr and the 

aTneniUe.s affor« . ■ a large 

and varied groui .. ■ ■ . ■ 'facilities 

by setting up ’ ‘ ^ c dices and 

out-ngcncics, provision of clean and adequate 
accommodation in trains, avoidance of over- 
crow’dlng, arrangements for the vending of w^hole- 
fiomc refreshments at reasonable rates in rail- 
v/ay premises and trains, amenities to the public 
waiting at stations in the shape of waitingrooms 


and covered platforms and measures for ensurinS 
the security of women passengers are some oX 
the main directions in which progress continue 
jto be made from year to year. But both by 
the size and scale of arrangements requirea 
and its primary necessity to the passenger, 
the most important of all is the adequate supply 
of w’holcsome drinking W’atcr to the travellmg 
public, particularly in the hot weather season, 
for which, in addition to the existing permanent 
arrangements, a hot weather (special) establish- 
ment is drafted every year. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


Bengal Assam. 

Tho AEsam-BenRal RaUvray; which la con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
Korth Cachar Hills into Assam, It was worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway was promoted 
under tho original form of guarantee and 
was constructed on the broad-gauge. Tho 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over tho Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for tho construction on 
tho metre-gauge of tho Northern Bengal State 
Railway; which ran from tho north bank of 
tho Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. I 

Tho Assam Bengal Railway has come under 
State management and has been amalgamated 
with the E. B. Rly. with effect from 1st January, 
1042 and tho combined system is named as 
Bengal Assam Ralhray, 

1944-45 

Mileage open . . . . 3,450 . 80 

Capital at charge , . . . Rs. 85,99,84,000 

Net earnings .. ..Rs. 8,10.70.000 

Earnings per cent 9 • 43% 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

Tho Bengal-Nagpiir Railway was commenced 
as a metro-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to tho broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katnl. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State' 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was j 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 

The State took over the line from October 1, 
1944. 

Mileage open . . . . 3,378 . 62 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 82,08,50,000 

Net earnings . . . . Rs. 2,18,58,000 

Earnings per cent. ... 2 . G0% 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India. 

The Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway Is one of tho original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,681.! 


The State lias taken over the management 
with effect from January Ist, 1942. 

1944-45 

Mileage open .. .. 3,404.23 

Capital at charge . . Bs, 77,01,91,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 7,90,55,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 10* 26% 

East Indian. 

Tho East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Kaniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and Is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 

I paying the shareholder by annuities; but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was nob terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925 , the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund Railway was amalgamated with it. 

Mileage open . • . • 4,063.55 

Capital at charge .. Ba. 1,52,02,10,000 

Net camimgs . . Rs. 16,19,92,000 

Earnings per cent 10.60% 

{Mileages arc route mileages.) 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

Tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Tbana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given (or the extension of this line tifa 
I Poona to Raichur, w’here it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
i meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15| miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 91 miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the State took over the management. 

Mileage open . , . . 3,530.17 

Capital at charge Rs. 1,16,71,51,000 

Net earnings Rs. 15,98,96,000 

Earnings per cent 18 . 70% 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Railway and in a Eouth-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry ol the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company; a Bystem 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the tamlnc 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and re-leased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

The contract was terminated and it was 
decided to bring the railway tmder State manage- 
ment on the 1st April, 1914. 

1944-45 

Mileage open .. .. 2,940.31 

Capital at charge Rs. 56,28,71,000 

Ket earnings .. Rs, 5,26,80,000 

Earnings per cent 9,36% 

North-Western. 

The North-Western Railway began its 
existence at the Sind-Runjab-Eelhl Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company imder 
the original lorm ol guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway trafhe 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection ol 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab -Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name ol the North- 
Western Railway, It is the longest railway in 
India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. 6,881.27 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,51,89,72,000 

Net earnings ,, Re. 14,91,22,000 

Bamings per cent 9.82% 

Ondh Tirhut. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway wasj 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a j 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to trafiBc 
In 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It Is connected with the Rajpntana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the ' 
Bengal and Assam Railway at Katihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares ^nd 
Mokameh Ghat. 

The Rolnlkund and Kumaon Railway was 
, constructed on the metre-gauge and opened for 
traffic in 1884. Later on extensions w’ere added 
between 1906 and 1916. 


Mileage open . . . . 2,683.94 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 28,56,99,000 
Net earnings Rs. 81,40,000 

Earnings per cent 2*85% 

South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway ' was one ot 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the Bcventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line ot the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was lor- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of lanuary 1908. 

The contract was terminated on 1st April, 
1944, when the State took over the management. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


, . 2,349.25 

RS. 48,56,08,000 
Rs. .4,08,54,000 
8.41% 


The Indian States. 

The pitnclpal Indian State Railways are the 
following : — 


Bikaner State. 

The line is owned by the Bikaner Government. 
It w’as worked by the Jodhpur-Bikancr Railway 
Administration upto 31-10-1924, when it was 
taken over by the Bikaner Government. 

Mileage open .. .. .. 883.05 


Jodhpur. 

The railway, which was worked by the 
Jodhpux-Bikaner Railway Administration 
upto 31-10-1924, is now worked by the 
Jodhpur Durbar. At present the Railway 
consists of 318.74 miles of British section and 
806.95 miles of Durbar lines. 

Total mileage open 1,125.09 

Mysore State. 

These lines are the property of the Mysore 
Government. Of the 9 lines 5 Bections were 
worked by the Madras & Southern Mahratta 
Railway. Of these 3 lines were taken over by 
the Mysore Government from 1-10-1919 and the 
other Wo from 1-1-1938. It consists of 609.47 
miles of metre-gauge and 128.80 miles of narrow- 
gauge lines. 

i Total mileage open .. .. .. 738.27 

1 H. E. H. The Nizam’s Slate. 


The Bengal and North 'W’estem and the 
Rohiikund and Kumaon Railway have come 
under State-management from 1st January 1943. 
Erom the same date the trvo were amalgamated 
and the combined system is named as Oudh 
Tirhut Railway. 


The Railway was constructed by a company 
under a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, 
which took over the management from 1-4-1930, 
It consists of 57*82 miles of British sections and 
1302*16 miles of Hyderabad State lines. 

Total mileage open . . ^ . • * 1,359.98 
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INDIA AND CEYLON, 


Tho possibility of connecting India and 
Ceylon by a railway across the bank of sand 
extending the whole way from HanKJSwaram to 
Mannar has been reported on from time to 
time, and sinco 1895 various schemes have been 
suggested. 

The South Indian Uailway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkodi , the sou^hemmost point 
of Uaraeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Hallway to Talaimnnnar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 20 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ‘•Adam’s Bridge,” to Bupersedo the 
Eerry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Hallway Company, and the project 
3on templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
rnannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*80 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sen fc no dilBculty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it Is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then bo braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Bastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
«accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Hameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Hiebards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the engineer- 
In-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bcngal Hailway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses theIndo-Bunna frontier* 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong, For about 160 
miles furti^er it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 80 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and* 
aoutii of the harbour of Haukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs o! the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed, Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Ak>^ab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and ,the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. H. A, Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as It has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
; through the three main ridges and through other 
1 hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong Valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600ffc. 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition. 



results 
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The publication of statistics regarding India’s ndncral production bns been discontinued since 
tbc outbroab of the vrar as a war-measure. But the demands made by tbo war has resulted in a 
substantial increase in the mineral outpait. 02,004 workers were employed in mines in British 
India in 1043 as compared with 55,123 in 1039, the corresponding flgaircs for Indian States being 
6,5S3 and 5,000. The total value of Minerals produced in the country during 1937 and 1988 (wliicli 
arc the latest available) is as under • — 


Minerals, Ores and Metals. 

1937 (Bevised). 

1938. 

Variation 
per cent, 
(on rupee 
basis). 

Bupccs. 

£(Bs. 13 ‘8), 

Eupces. 

£(Es. 13«4). 

1. Coal 

7,81,02,439 

6,872, 30i 

10,64,23,835 

7,942.077 

+30-2 

2. Steel* 

6,08,03,554 

6,027,334 

6,96,52,932 

5,197,980 

+4*2 

3. Manganese Ore (n) . . 

4,29,53,068 

3,229,554 

3,02,94,763 

2,932,445 

-8-5 

4. Iron (Pig iron) (^0 

2,82,78,201 

2,120,180 

3,44,16,000 

2,568,358 

4-21-7 

5. Gold 

8,03,95,871 

2,285,404 

3,04 , 4 5,39 4 

2,274,283 

+0-3 

6. Petroleum 

1,37,06,804 

1,030,691 

1,65,43,142 

1,234,563 

4-20-7 

7. Mica (6) 

1,43,C0,03G 

1,070,702 

1,13,25,840 

845.176 

— 21-1 

8. Building materials . . 

97,07,817 

(c)729,911 

1,12,65,892 

840,701 

+10-2 

9. Salt 

81,47,365 

612,584 

95,18,383 

710,327 

4-10-8 

10. Copper 

61,07,490 

403,721 

44,02,650 

828,661 

—28-6 

11. Eerro-manganese* 

10,69,453 

80,410 

24,03,590 

183,850 

4-130 -S 

12. llmenite 

11,26,329 

84,680 

16,46,436 


+37-3 

13. Saltpetre (6) . . 

11,17,844 

84,048 

11,68,446 

87,197 

4-4-6 

14, ICyanite, etc 

7,08,623 

53,280 

7,40,514 

65,710 

4-5*3 

15. Chromite 

8,85,589 

62,826 

6,82,502 

60,938 

22-4 

10. Clays 

3,25,678 

(c)24,480 

3,76,270 

28,080 

+15-5 

17. Monazito 

1,40,365 

10,554 

2,33,700 

17,440 

4-60-4 

18. Gypsum 

1,18,548 

8,913 

1,71,903 

12,829 

+45-1 

19. Steatite 

1,55,221 

11,671 

1,68,580 

12,681 

4-S-G 

20, Magnesite 

1,03,938 

12,326 

1,60,593 

11,984 

—2-0 

21. Fuller’s earth . . 

75,017 

5,040 

78,958 

6,892 

4-5*2 

22. Diamonds 

64,979 

4,134 


6,135 

4'25-l 

23. Zircon 

39,036 

2,935 

40,737 

3,040 

4-4-3 

24. Silver 

32,348 

2,432 

29,877 

2,230 

• — ^7-6 

25. Barytes . . 

1,49,260 

11,223 

29,812 

2,187 

—80-3 

26. Oclires 

28,193 

(c)2,120 

28,865 

2,154 

4-2-3 

27, Bauxite 

61,839 

4,649 

25.540 

1,900 

—59-1 

28, Graphite .. .. 


1,226 


1,544 

4-26-9 

29. Iron-ore (af 7 an*a) . . 1 


80 


947 

4-1,093-9 

30. Tungsten-ore ,. ' 


1,842 


716 

1 -60-8 

31, Asbestos 



4,482 

834 

i -25-5 

32. Felspar.. 

3,390 

255 

4,335 

324 

i -i-27-S 

33. Beryl 

1,969 

148 

1.597 

119 

—18 -8 

34. Garnet sand , . 

1,650 

124 


45 

-63-7 

35. Bentonite 


68 

330 

26 

— 63-S 

86. Corundum 



250 

19 

4-100-0 

37. Sapphire 

650 

41 

160 

11 

—>72-7 

38. Apatite 

1,660 

125 

119 

9 

-92-8 

39. Copper-ore 

. • 

, , 

101 

8 


40. Aquamarine .. 

•• 

•• 

14 

1 

+100-0 

41. Tnntalito 

301 

23 


• 

—100*0 

42. Antimony-ore 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


Total . . 

30,49,43,101 



25,477,116 

+11-9 


(o) Export f.o.b. values. (6) Export values. (c) Ee^dsed. ♦ Underestimated. 
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COAL. 


Mort of <lio coal ralpptl In Tnflla corner from, 
the flrncTAl and JJlhnr nod — Oonduana 

co:\l-flf‘ld?. OuthUlo Ilen^tal nnd Ililrtr and 
Orl’'=a tlic most Important mlnn arc tlio^r at 


Hlnpar<^nl In Hyd^'rah^d, and In t>ntrn1 Pro- 
hut th^fr ;vrr a numh»‘f of 
inlncn trldcU havf hp^n **orVf 1 at on'^ time or 
anothf f. 


TVorinciu^ produr^iou of Coal during Hr Vfar» ir‘P>7 nrA lOn'i rrr f/y f/Ant f*n*h*Jri crfuhAtf 


— 

1937, 

VX’A. 





'j 011“:. 

Toux 

3 OtlA, 

3 or. ’I, 

Assam 


218,503 

278,32^ 

29,76.5 

♦ ♦ 

Dahicldstari 


17*570 

21, 8*^2 

4.103 

# * 

Bengal 


6,527.820 

7,745,372 

1.217.552 

♦ • 

Bihar 


53,830.717 

15,301.079 

1,527,302 

• * 

Central India 


335,201 

336,593 

2.302 


Central I’rovincos. , 


5,501,159 

5. 654. 636 

554.407 


Bastorn States Agency 


1,211,9^^ 

1,163,693 

218,705 

» • 

Hyderabad 


1,070,211 

5,211,163 

13 4.022 

* * 

Ori^'^a 


47,127 

4 4,425 


2,702 

Bun jab 


100,632 

581.02^ 

17,390 

* # 

Rajputana.. 


32,309 

31,717 

2.318 

• • 


Totnl .. 

25,030, 3S0 

2.^,3 42/91)0 

3,3ihV222 1 

1 2.702 


Value of Coal ;>rodUfrd tn 7nf/»o during thr };rnn 3037 end 30^^, 


I 1037, ) 1 038, 



Value (£lr, 11-;. 13.3). j 

Value jKT 
ton. 

1 Value (£l-ll«. 13.4). 

Val‘m per. 


Rs. 

£ 

Rs. a. p. 


r 

jl5. p. 

Assam 

19,25,409 

144,703 

7 11 11 

24,02,759 

180,021 

8 15 1 

Bnluclustan . , 

1,09,713 

8,249 

6 4 5 

1,43,910 

10,739 

6 9 3 

Bengal 

2,10,13,790 

1, 579,984 

3 3 6 

3.1O,90,«33 

2,320,659 

4 0 3 

Bihar 

4,09,23,918 

3,070,980 

2 15 4 

5,37,10,370 

4,008,237 

3 7 n 

Central India 

11,77,547 

88.537 

3 8 4 

13,71,020 

102,382 

4 13 

Central Provinces 

49,80,150 

374,447 

3 4 11 

61,18,233 

450,555 

3 11 0 

Eastern States Agency 

3C,30,G01 

272,220 

2 15 10 

48,79,409 

301,140 

3 5 4 

Hyderabad . . 

32,17,800 

241,914 

2 15 11 

52,75,033 

303,650 

4 5 S 

Orissa 

1,50,525 

11,318 

3 2 4 

1,44,002 

10,740 

3 3 10 

Punjab . , . . 1 

8,36,790 

62,917 

5 0 4! 

10,20,850 

70.183 

5 S 9 

Rajputana 

1,46,133 

10,938 

4 8 3 1 

1,70.4'^5 

12,723 

4 14 7 

Total 


5,872.364 


10,61,23.835 

7,952,077 


Average 

MHHBH 

1 3 1 11 

» 

3 12 1 


In 1038 the total production of Indian CoaP 
rose to 28,342,900 tons or 3,800,622 tons (13-2 
per cent.) increase on the output of the previous 
year and is thus tlie highest llgure vet recorded. 
In the years 1031, 1932 and 1933 there vns a 
continuous decrease in production of coal from ' 
the peak figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1920. In 
1934 the direction of change was reversed and ■ 
production increased bv 2,203,284 tons (or 11 ‘4 
per cent.) from 19,789.103 tons in 1933 to 
22,057,447 tons in 1934. In 1935 the increase con- 
tinued butatalcssratohy 959,248 tons (or 4 *3 per 
cent.) to 23,016,695 tons. In 193G there uas 
again a decrease by 405,874 tons (1*8 per cent.) 
to 22,610,821 tons, followed in 1937 bj^ an in- 
crease of 2,425,565 tons (10*7 per cent.) to 
25,030,386 the highest output till then, hut M’hich 
has now heen greatly exceeded. Tliis increnso was 
shared by all provinces except Orissa, which show- 
ed a slight decrease. 

The increased output of 13-2 per cent, in 1938 
was accompanied by an increase of 30*2 per 
cent, in the total value of the coal produced in 
India to Rs. 10,64,23,835 (£7,942,077) in 1938, 
from Rs. 7,81,02,439 (£5,872,364) in 1937, 

There was also an increase of 10 annas 2 pies 
In the pit’s month value per ton of coal for India 
as a whole, namely from Rs. 3-1-11 to Rs,3-12-1. 
Tliia increase in value was recorded from all 
provinces without any exceptions. In opposition 


to the trend of 503 4, 1035 and 1030, the exports 
of coal from India In 5037 have more than 
doubled as compared wiUi 1030, deducting 
Runna’s share. Since the fcparatlon of llnnna 
on the 1st April, 5937, it appear? In ihc'^o statHics 
as a foreign country’, and in 0 montlis It has 
taken a little more than Ceylon did In the year. 

The average number of persons employed In 
the coalfields during the year showed an increase 
ofl 0* 5 per cent. The average output per person 
employed showed a decrease from the high 
figure of 130*2 tons in 1034, which is practically 
tlie same as the figure for 1020, namely 130*4 
tons, the highest figure recorded, to 124*02 
tons In 1938 which is less than the figure 128*59 
for 1037. Tlic figures for the last nine years 
I average higher than those previously recorded : 
these Idghcr figures are partly due to an increased 
use of mechanical coal-cutters, and partly to 
concentration of work. During recent years a 
large number of collieries have been shut down 
and the labour absorbed in the remainder : this 
concentration permits of a proportional reduction 
of the supervising staff, resulting in a larger 
tonnage per head. The fall in output per person 
employed in 1938 is of course due to increased 
emplojTnent. 

There was a decrease in the number of deaths 
by accident from 274 in 1935, 435 in 1936, to 
213 in 1937 but the number increased to 33S 
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duo to accidents in Bengal, Bihar and Hyderabad 
In 1938. In 1935 there were three major acci- 
dents, at Loyabad and Bagdigl collieries in 
the Jliarla coalfield and at Kurhurbarce 
colliery In the Giridih coalfield, in which 
11, 10 and 02 lives, respectively, were lost ; 
in 1936 there were two, at Poidih in the 
Eaniganj field, and Loyabad in the Jharia field, 
which accounted for 209 and 85 deaths 
respectively. These figures may be compared 

IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore Is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra In which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard ns worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 In the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made hut none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal, 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and IlanlganJ stages stretches cast and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Ih*cently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near ’the 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Eaniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their Ores from the Eolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum, Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore in 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
nlu masses known as Kotu Burn and Buda Burn 
respectively. Kecent prospecting in this part of 
has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced Into Keonjhar and Bonal 
Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a S. S. W. direction. At Pansira Burn, 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Baralcar ironwork, 
Pansira Buru rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
i^el, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 4oo to 460 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
jnterbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
It IS separated by banded hcematite-jaspers. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous haematite 
lateritised at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
mto the interior of the deposit show that the 
ntomatito becomes very friable not far below the 


with the annual average for the quinquennium 
1910-1928, which was 274, the annual average 
for the quinquennium 1924-1928, which was 
218, and the annual average for 1929-1933, 
which was 186, The death rate was 1.09 per 
thousand persons employed in 1937 and 1‘49 
per thousand in 1938 : the average figure for the 
period 1919-1923 was 1.36 for the period 1924- 
1928 was 1.16, and for the period 1920-1933 
w-as 1,08. 

ORE. 

outcrop. In fact the character istlcs of this ore. 
Including the surface lateritlsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-oro deposits of 
Goa and Eatnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchl possesaes slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Eaipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurhhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hamatite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 

Eor some years up to and including 1929 the 
production of iron-ore in India had been steadily 
increasing ; India is now, in fact, the second 
largest producer in the British Empire, and 
yields place only to the United Kingdom. Her 
output is of course still completely dwarfed by 
the production in the United States (30i^ million 
tons in 1935 and 48f million tons in 1936) and 
France (32* 3 million tons in both 1935 and 1936) ; 
but her reserves of ore are not much less than 
three-quarters of the estimated total in the 
United States and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a much more important 
place among the world’s producers of iron-ore. 
From 865,000 tons in 1921, the production of 
iron ore increased to 2,430, 136 tons in 1929. 
Then came the depression and the output of iron- 
ore in India fell to 1,228,625 tons in 1933. In 
1934, however, there was a turn of the tide 
and the production recovered sharply to 
1,916,918 tons and in 1935 rose still further to 
2,864,297 tons, in 1936 to 2,553,247 tons, 
in 1937, to 2,870,832 tons valued at Es.45, 86,378 
(£344,840), but in 1938 the production fdl 
slightly to 2,743,675 tons valued at Es.45,56,974 
(£840,073). These figures exclude the output 
of about 25,000 tons, by the Burma Corporation, 
which la used as a flux in lead-smelting. 

The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
(Act No. XIV of 1924) — authorised, to 
companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wholly manufactured in 
British India from materials "wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Eailway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act No. Ill of 1927 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 31st March, 1927 ; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No. XXXI of 
1934, provision has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Es. 10 per ton ad valorem in most cases, or about 
Es; 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture. 
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This iTidustry ^vas 6tr\rlc<l no mo thirty 
years ago by quarrying tJic drpo-It^ of Oir 
Vlzagapatam (liFtrlct, and from an output of 
074 tons in 1802, tiie production ro^c rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when tlic richer dej/ 0 ”lt« 
in the Central Provinces were aKo attached, 
and arc now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vfzagapitam ndnr»», Tiie rno^t 
Important deposits occur In the Central Pro* 
vinccB, SIndras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from th#* Ceniral 
Provinces, The uses to which the ore Is put 
arc somewhat varied, Tlic peroxide If 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour In glass inahlng, and it i** aho u*cd In 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which It yields. The ore Is now n»cd 
In the manufacture of fcrro-maneant^c for use 
In Btcjcl manufacture. Since 1001, wJjcn the 
total output wag ir)0,190 tons, the progres^^ 
of the Industry ha? been remarkable owing to 
the high prices pre.valllng. 

The catastrophic fall in the pro! net Ion of 
mancanc=^c ore In India from the peaV: figure ~ of 
1927, namely 3J20,9r>3 tons valued at £2,70n.0t> 
f.o.b. Indian port'^ to 2l 2,C0 f ton* wit li a value of 
£14.0,022 In 1932 liaF b^cn recorded pre\ lonely, i 
In 1033 the output ro*c fllghtly to 218,307 
tons but the value fell to £123,17*1. These are 
thcEmalicht quantUiecand values rcport^jl «-liico 
1001, svhen the output was 120,801 tons vahiM 
at £122,831, In 3 905 the output w:if 247,427 
tons valued at £223,432, Fince vljcn the Ftnallc'-t 
production was 450,410 tons In 1915 valued at 
£920,540 ; wliil-t the smallest vabie wa* in 1009 
when a production of 014,000 ton* wa* valutd 
at £003,908, In 1934 there wis, however, a 
partial recovery to 400,300 ton* valued at 
£388,240, further increased in 1935 to 041,483 
tons valued at £708,030, in 1030 to 813,412 
tons valued at £1,124,422 and in 1937 to 1,051. 594 
tons valued at £3,229,554 but in 1038 there 
was a fall in output and prices to 907,029 tons 
valued at £2,932,445. The full magnitude of this 
catastrophe to tlic Indian nvin"anc*c industry 
is perhaps best realised from the fact tliatwdiilfct 
the quantity of the production In 1933 ^vas a 
little over one-fifth of that of the peak year of 
1927, the value was less than onc-twcnty-second 
- part of the value of the 1927 production. In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral Indus- 
tries had the effects of the slump been so 
seriously felt as in the manganese industry ; it is 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 
covery can now be recorded, though the value of 
the output is still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927, with a much higher value. 

The substantial recovery in 1936 is due mainly 
to increases in the Balaghat, Isagpur and 
Bhandara districts of the Central Provinces, 
and to the resumption of work in Pan eh ifahals. 
The output from Sandur State fell by a third. 
The most pleasing feature of this improvement 
is the recovery of the Central Provinces pro- 
duction from the trivial figure to which it had 
fallen in 1933(28,789 tons) to 568,800 toas in 103G. 

The recovery in 1936 has been set back by dec- 
reases in the Bala Ghat and Bhandara Blstricts of 
the Central Provinces, Keonjharin the Eastern 
States Agency and in North Kanara (Bombay), 
the Sandur State (Mjadras) and in the Chltaldiirg 
districts of Mysore State. There has been an 
improvement in the production from the Panch 
Mahals, Chlndwara, Bellary, Tumkur and Vizaga- 


patarn. iJurlng 1032 and 1033 the majority of 
mln^i in llm Central bad bt^n 

tm Itidin;'; pcvrral mhut had never 
fhr^d *inee IIjO romfn‘'n'»^:ri''nt of work In 
1900 and 1001 ; th^rc liod b^f*n a total 
nf prf?'luetlon In llic Navpur db^rb't and abr/'U 
total cc^'atlon in Blsnt. lara, Tlj^ amount of 
ground tcrovfTfd ran be jud”'‘d from 
lliC fact that the prodc.riion of tl.e Cmtrr.l 
Provjii'^M crag'll 6*10,559 tont annually 
during qulnqtg nnbim 1024 to 1028. Afl 
producin'.: dl trials are now actively enrag*! 
in the output of Ma;. uuh 

The partial rc^o'.f ry of tlic In Ihn Tnang.an**<c 
indu-try durfn:: 103 1 and 1035 wan rr3cct/d 
in an Inrrra*'^* of eX 4 >ort?. b:cludln 2 Ih*^ qnanliUea 
ex 7 >OTbd from Mormugao In Porluguo^^ India, 
from th** nadir of 275,005 tor.< In 1033 in FGt.CoB 
torr. In 10’i5. Iri JO ihU f^ll to 742,557 
and nft^rridngto 1,15I,«*35 tor.a In 1037 Ml to 
C4’^,740 louH in Tin; Cnlbd Kingdorneven 

WiUi nrbrrra*/' of ov» r I27///1 ton* rctaln'^d 
h*‘r podllmi na tlic chl^f ImporUr of Indian 
man^arK-^'-orc. The r?'eond plarc ns im 7 on‘'r 
was taken by Japan a'dth 113,212 ton*, with 
U. S. A, third vdth ^0.037 ton*, and Prance 
n clo'o fourth vdth fcO, 050 tons. The Kehdtim 
Gcnn.an firurca show a tnark^fl deert-a^e. 

The fall in the Indian output of rnanvan*'**'- 
orc of recent ycara can bo corri. baled with the fall 
iii the price of first-grade ore, cS,f, United 
Kingdom port*, from nil average of 22. 9d. per 
unit In 1924 to n.Od. unit In 1922, and 
then to 9.5d. per unit In 1032 and 1933. A partial 
recovery in dutpul in 1934 accompanied a rbe in 
the average price to 10. 5d. unit, and to 
12.20d. in 1936, rhing a* hl-h 22,5i. In 1937, 
but in 1038 the price fell to 10. 7d. per unit. 

This continued fall In the price of manganr^c- 
ore from 1024 to 1932 is to be correlated with 
the fact that from 1024 to 1027 tb.e rate of 
increcFC of the w’orld^s production nf mangan‘'se- 
ore was much greater than tlic rate of Increase 
in the tvorhVs production of pi::-iron and steel. 
And althougli there avas a fall In the world’s 
output of maneancs^-ore In 1028, there avas a 
very large Increase in 1020, grcsater thin 'ivas 
justified by the increased production of iron 
and steel In that year, and It is evident that the 
world’s available supplies of manuant-io-orc 
are now much in excess of normal rcQuirements. 
The present chief sources of production of 
ilanganese-orc are Ilussla, India, the Gold 
Coast, South Africa, Brazil, Cuba, Egypt, 
Czechoslovakia and Japan. Tlussla is able 
to place a largo quantities of ore on the market 
at a price with whlcli many Indian producers 
cannot compete %yithout a return topro-^var 
railway freights. The Gold Coast has -also 
become a serious competitor of recent years. 
The large deposits of hl^h-gradc manganese- 
ore discovered near roslmasbuxg in South 
Africa arc also being developed. lYith this 
increasing competition* and falling prices it 
is not surprising, therefore, that in spite of 
the apparent prosperity of the Indian manganese 
industry in 1929 and 1930, as judged from 
figures of production and export, yet by 1930 
the industry as a whole had arrived at a stage 
of relative depression, causing many operatow 
to cease work. Added to increased available 
supplies there was in 1931 and 1932 a disastrous 
decline in tlie activities of the iron and steel 1 
industry of the world. I 



Mines and Minerals — Gold 


GOLD. 

(The Statistics given below are the latest available.) 


The steady decline in India’s ontpnt ol gold 
in Bpitc of the steep rise in the price has been 
noted since 1921 'svhen it n as as mneh as 390,927 
ounces as against 252)202 ounces in 1943, It | 
has nowhere been adequately explained, but 
is probably due in the main to increased difii-' 
cultics resulting from tlie liiph temperature in 
the depths of the Kolar Gold Ticlds (the mines 1 
go down to 8,000 feet below ground level, i.c., j 
roughly 5,000 feet below sea level) winch account | 
for almost the entire output of gold in tliis 
. country. 

The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 610,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
Th6 figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Ifizam’a mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Ko)ar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
in output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910 ; 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Ks. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 21C ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year^ and reached 8.445 ounces in 1909. but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
C^ptral Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
m a great many districts In India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. 

The production of gold in India during the 
ten years ended 1943 aggregated 3,030,000 ’ 
ounces or one per cent of the total world produc- 
tion, excluding that of the U.S.S.H. 

In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488.8 ozs. valued at 
its.^ 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
riyial fall again in 1932, when the output was 
329,681.7 ozs:. valued at Ks. 2,53,51,438 
(£1,906,123), In 1933 there was an increase to 
^-^6,108.3 ozs. valued at Ks. 2,76,40,071 
(^^>978,201). In 1934 the output fell to 
^22,1^42.9 ozs,, but the value increased to 
Hs. 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
In terms of sterling since 1920. It is interesting 
to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
5*J^^he 1933 production, was 432,722.6 ozs. In 
i93o the output rose again to 327,652,5 ozs. 
valued at Its. 3,04,01,775 (£2,285,848), and in 


1936 to 333,385.6 ozs, valued at Hs. 3,06,02,413 
(£2,800,933). In 1937 the output fell slightly 
to 331,748.2 ozs., valued at Ks. 8,04,80,105 
(£2,291,737). In 1938 the output decreased 
slightly to 321,137 .8 ozs. valued at Ks.3,04,75,397 
(£2,274,283) from 330,743.9 ozs. valued at 
Rs. 3, 03, 95, 871, (£2, 285.404). The estimated 
production of gold in India in the following 
years has been given below : — 

1939-~'315,000 ounces, 1940-^285,929 ounces 
(Bs. 3,31,31,783), 1941—260,387 ounces (Rs. 
3,72,88,285), 1942—260,302 ounces (Hs, 3,76,83, 
442), and 1943—252,262 ounces (Rs. 5,02,57,880). 

Until the outbreak of the w^ar, the prices of 
gold remained approximately on Vforld. parity 
although there W'Ore occasional and independent 
fluctuations due to local speculative movements. 
Upto September 1931, when the United 
Kingdom wxnt off the gold standard, the gold 
parity in Bombay 'svas an import parity, i.e., 
the price in Bombay w’as the price in London 
plus the cost ot importing gold. After that 
date until 1940-41 India was an exporter of 
gold and prices were based on the export parity, 
f.c., the price of gold in London (or New York) 
less the cost of sending it to these places. 

The outbreak of hostilities in the Far East on 
December 7, 1941 led to an outburst of specula- 
tion and a scramble for gold hoarding, and 
ready gold rose to Rs. 50-2 on December 19 
and the subsequent Japanese advances pushed 
I the prices to Bs. 58-4 on March 12, 1942. A 
I month later, the gold rate declined to Rs. 44-12 
on April 18, and then started an upward trend 
to reach Rs. 71-6 at the close of the financial 
year. In 1943-44, the price reached a new 
high level as a result of intensified demand 
partly induced by the inflation complex. In 
May the issue of the Defence of India Bule^ 
9Q-C made all forward and option dealings 
in bullion illegal, and two months later, another 
Rule wxs issued in order to empower the authori- 
ties to proliibit advances against commodities 
and bullion. The Reserve Bank started selling 
gold on account of the overseas principals on 
August 16, 1943 and has continued those salftsi. 

The highest, lowest and annual average 
prices for gold in the Bombay market for the 
years 1926-27 to 1943-44 are given below : — 


I Highest. 



Rs 

a. 

P' 

1926-27 .. 

21 

11 

6 

1927-28 .. 

21 

11 

3 

1928-29 .. 

21 

11 

6 

1929-30 .. 

22 

0 

0 

1930-31 .. 

21 

13 

3 

1931-32 

31 

2 

0 

1932-33 -h 

32 

1 

6 

1933-344- 

34 

12 

0 

1934-354- 

36 

13 

3 

1935-364- 1 

36 

12 

0 

1936-374- 

35 

8 

0 

1937-384- 

35 

2 

9 

1938-394- 

37 

10 

6 

1939-404- 

43 

8 

0 

1940-414- 

48 

8 

0 

1941-42 .. 

57 

12 

0 

1942-43 .. 

72 

0 

0 

1943-44 .. 

96 

4 

0 


Lowest. .1 
Rs. a. p. 
21 4 6 
21 4 9 
21 4 6 
21 5 3 
21 3 6 
21 3 6 
26 10 0 
28 11 0 
33 3 0 
31 3 6 

33 15 3 

34 3 6 
34 12 ' 3 
36 9 0 

40 2 6 

41 9 6 
44 12 0 
65 4 0 


Average. 
Rs. a. p. 
21 7 8 
21 7 6 
21 0 10 
21 7 5 
21 12 6 
24 4 3 
29 5 2 
32 4 5 
35 15 8 
35 4 11 
34 12 6 

34 7 10 

35 10 3 
39 13 11 
42 6 0 
44 7 11 
57 10 10 
76 11 6 
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Mines and Minerals — Silver and Salt, 


SILVER. 


Inda*s production of Silver has been negligible as compared to the vrorld's output, but the 
country has got fascination for the vrhite metal and has been a hea^'y importer of the metal from 
abroadU The details about the output are given below : — 




\rorld output 
in ounces. i 

Indian production. 


Tear. 

Ounces. 

Bs. 

1939 . . 

1940 . . 

1941 . . 

1942 . . 



204,200,000 1 

278.000. 000 ! 

266.000. 000 1 

248,000,000 

22,745 

21,803 

22.929 

22,460 

33,361 

34,931 

41,597 

43,451 


The highest, lowest, and the annual average prices for Silver in the Bombay marhet, together 
with the import duty on silver, since 1926-27 are given below ; — 


Tear. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average 


Import duty. 




Its. 

a. 

P. 

Its. 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

1926-27 



72 

0 

0 

55 

8 

0 

63 

1 

5 

KU 



1927-28 



61 

2 

0 

56 

8 

0 

59 

3 

7 

Ah7 



1923-29 



66 

6 

0 

58 

o 

0 

60 

9 

o 

Ah7 

. 


1929-30 



59 

7 

0 

46 

14 

0 

53 

9 

11 

Ah7. 


1930-31 



57 

4 

0 

39 

0 

0 

46 

15 

1 

9 

6 

0 

1931-32 



66 

8 

0 

41 

12 

0 

50 

3 

11 

14 

1 

0 

1932-33 



60 

0 

0 

48 

14 

0 

52 

11 

4 

14 

1 

0 

1933-34 



59 

14 

0 

52 

15 

0 

56 

0 

10 

17 

9 

3 

1934-35 

- ^ 


69 

0 

0 

50 

7 

0 

€0 

13 

5 

11 

11 

G 

1935-36 



87 

0 

0 

46 

12 

0 

65 

1 

1 

4 

11 

0 

1936-37 


]] 1 

56 

o 

0 1 

47 

0 

0 

50 

5 

8 

4 

11 

0 

1937-38 



55 

15 

6 

46 

1 

6 

51 

4 

1 

7 

0 

6 

1933-39 



53 

1 

6 

43 

2 

0 

51 

11 

3 

7 

0 

6 

1939-40 



66 

4 

0 

44 

7 

6 

55 

4 

9 

7 

0 

6 

1940-41 



64 

13 

0 

62 

11 

0 

62 

S 

0 

7 

0 

6 

1941-42 



97 

6 

0 

61 

12 

6 

66 

11 

4 

8 

7 

0 

1942-43 



116 

8 

0 

75 

4 

0 

94 

2 

6 

8 

7 

0 

1943-44 



141 

8 

0 

101 

8 

0 1 

1 

120 

7 

11 S 

S 

7 

0 

















SALT. 


The production of salt in India was almost 
steady during the past 25 years. In 1921, 
India produced 1,334,000 tons of salt, the 
figure dropped to 1.034,000 tons in 1935 when 
it reached the bottom, four years later the 
output was placed at 1,439.000 tons and moved 
in the following decade between 1,363,000 tons 
and 1,533,000 tons. The war gave a further 
fillip to the production of tins article of vital 
necessity and the figure reached new liigh 
levels as the years passed by. In 1940 the 
salt production amounted to 1,644,000 tons ; 
In the following year, it increased to 1,778,000 


tons; and in 1942 it reached the record lugh 
level of 1,890,000 tons. Xo up^to date details 
are available regarding salt production in the 
various provinces. 

Since the outhreah of the war, imports con- 
tinued to dwindle and reached a low level of 

133.000 tons in 1942-43 as compared jrith 

262.000 tons in the preceding year, 207,000 
tons in 1040-41. The decline in imports during 
the period was attributable to the elimina- 
tion of Germany which was an important 
source of supply before the war and reduced 
shipments from Aden. 
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There "was a moderate increase in the production of salt in India in 1938, made up 
of increase in the production in Northern India and Madras, with decreases in the production 
in Sind and lioinbay. 

The production in Aden was less in 193S than in 1937 ; the production in Burma showed 
a large decrease. 

There was a decrease in the imports of salt into India in 1938. 


Quantitij and value of Salt prodticcd in India durinq the years 1937 and 1938 {which are the latest 

figures available.) 




1037. 

- 

1938. 


Quantity. 

Value (£l = Bs. 13.3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£l=I{s. 13.4). 

India — 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Gwalior (a) 

Madras 

Northern India 

Sind 

Tons. 

112 

489,742 

55 

421,014 
405,712 1 
110,380 i 

11^. 

7,805 

22,80,482 

2,080 

20,87,038 

31,74,484 

5,88,810 

£ 

591 

171,910 

202 

150,920 

238,083 

44,272 

Tons. 

207 
400,992 
183 
453,954 
682,391 
' 95,876 

Bs. 

3,595 

18,84,939 

9,711 

31,00,561 

40,36,224 

4,83,353 

£ 

268 

140,067 

725 

231,385 

301,211 

36,071 

Total . . 

1,493,021 1 

81,47,305 

012,584 

1,539,663 


710,327 

Aden • . * . . . , 

355,100 : 

ib) 20,70,018 

155,080 

3 

CO 

(b) 16,24,014 


Burma . . . . 

53,813 ! 

(i) 8,24,953 

02,020 

38,698 

(6) 5,94,014 

44,329 


(a) Figures relate to tlic ofllclal ycais, 1930-37 and 1937-38. (b) Estimated. 


Imjiorts of Salt into India during the years 1937 and 1938. 




1937 



/ 

1938 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

1 

:Bs. 13.3). 

1 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.4). 

From — ' 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Bs. 

£ 

Germany.. 

41,577 

6,09,468 

60,336 

27,752 

4,52,781 

33,789 

Aden and depen- 
dencies 

295,879 

62,80,684 

397,044 

216,883 . 

26,97,987 

201,341 

Egypt . , 

1.000 

15,269 

1,148 

61,209 

6,62,123 

49,412 

Other countries. . 

630 

97,489 

7,330 

26,111 

1 

3,86,867 

1 28,871 

Total 

338,980 

60,62,910 

456,858 

i 

331,955 

1 

41,99,738 

313,413 


The Beview of the Trade of India gives the following details of imports for the three financial 
years ending March 31, 1943 


(In thousand tons) 


From 

1940-41. 

1941-42. 

1942-43. 

Aden 

145 

122 

57 

Egypt 

27 

121 

65 

AnglO'Egyptian Sudan 

• . 

10 

1 

6 

Italian East Africa 

22 


4 

Spain 

• • 

9 

1 

Total 

207 

262 

133 
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Stock Exchanges. 


Tho earliest reference to stock brokini; in this 
country dates back to the end of the 18th 
century 'when transactions in Government 
Becurities and the Bharcs of the East India 
Company used to take place in Calcutta under a 
ncem tree. Siiuilar references arc also available 
about business in shares in Bombay before 1840. 
The boom following the American Civil war 
gave great impetus to this business. 

Bv an indentnre dated December 3, 1SS7, 
the Native Share and Stock Brokers^ Association ‘ 
of Bombay was formally constituted. It has a 
membership of about 475 brokers who carry on 
business in the Broker-' 
from the funds of the ' ; 

governed by the rules . ■ «■ 

Board. The present value ot a broker’s card 
is about Bs. 45,000. 

This is the only share market where forward 
business used to be conducted in an organised 
way. This business is governed by separate rules 
approved by the Government of Bombay under 
powers vested in them by the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act. This legislation was 
enacted in 1925 in pumuance of the recom* 
mendations made by the Stock Exchange 
Inquiry Committee, with Sir 'Vrilfrid Atlay as 
President, in 1923. Thirteen years later, the 
Government of Bombay appointed a Committee , 
Tfith Mr. W. B. ilorison as Chairman, “to 
examine and report on the organisation and 
methods of working of the Kative Share and 
Stock Brokers* Association, to consider whether 
any modifications are desirable in the interests 
of the investing public and to make recommenda- 
tions.** 

Besides the premier share market in Bombay, 
occasional attempts were made in the city to 
have an additional ehare market. In 1917, 
the Bombay Stock Exchange Ltd, was regis- 
tered, but it ceased to function after a brief 
period. A new stock market was opened in 
1938 under the name of the Indian Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. 


The Calcutta Slock Exchange A'^^^odation was 
founded at Xo. 2, Xcw China Batar Bond (no'W 
known as 2, Koval Exchange Place), Calcutta, 
with 150 founder members in 1908, Fifteen 
years later, it wms registered as a limited liabi- 
lity concern. The Association Is controlled and 
managed by a Committee and has a membenhip 
of 232 brokers. 

The only registered institution in South 
India of brokers dealing In shares and rccuritk'S 
is the ;Madras Stock Exchange Association, Ltd. 
It w’as registered in 1937. 

Of late, several stock markets have been 
started at other industrial centres. Thes? 
include Delhi, Lahore and Cawnpore, Plan! 
for setting up a share market in ^*ngpnr are 
now under way. 

The Ahracdabad Stock Exchange is also s 
registered body, and recognised by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Bombay Securities 
Contract Control Act. 

Among the Indian States, Hyderabad State 
has recently started a stock market of its own. 

The wild orgy of speculation that started 
in the share markets all over the country in 
1943 called for Governmental action. On 
September 11, 1943, the Government of India 
issued Knle 94-C under the Defence of India 
Pwules, prohibiting with effect from the 24th of 
that month all stock exchanges in British India 
from permitting or affording facilities for hiidla 
transactions or for the making of any contracts 
other than for ready delivery contracts. 
Speaking about the working of this Buie at the 
annual meeting of the Xative Share and Stock 
Brokers* Association in 1945, Mr. K. K, P. 
Shroff, however, complained that instead of 
achieving the objective, the Bnle had only 
created ‘'grey** markets all over the country’. 

The Government of India have appointed a 
special ofacer to investigate into the question of 
having a centralised control over the affairs of 
stock markets. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Hoclcrn commerce in India was bviiit up by 
acrcliants from tbo west and was for a long 
Imo entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
ioiis were formed by them for its protection 
nd assistance. 13iit Indians have In recent 
^ears, taken a large and crowing part in this 
ommcrcial life. The extent of their partici- 
>ation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
.ccording to the natural proclivities and genius 
)f different races. Bombay, for instance, 
las led the way in the industrial and commer- 
ial regeneration of the now India, while Bengal, 
^ery keen in other flelds of activity, lags 
jehiind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we And Chambers of Commerce 
n Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
ither important centres, with a membership 
loth European and Indian ; but alongside these 
lave sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
•AaUows, s.uel\ U\e Bombay Iwdlau Merchants* 
phamber, and Bureau, of wliich the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
but constantly work in '‘association. 

In 1921, the London Chamber of Commerce, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an '* East India Section ” of 
S-heir organisation. The Indian Chambers 
ivork harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
my inclination on their part to enter into such 
3lose relationship, because It is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
lo for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it, have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibrahim, 
a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aimed at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organisation. Sir Fazulbhoy^s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India, The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1916 Christmas 
holiday season, In the Town Hall, Bombay, 
list of members of the Ueception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to 
co-operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all partfe of India. The late Sir 
Binshaw IVacha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
biirrimbhoy as the first President, The Con- 


gress resolved upon the cstahllshment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected A Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organisation languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in currency and 
exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and in 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities coming, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December, 1926, and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ** Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce** and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he toeets Xxt he located.’* 

Among the objects for which the Federation 
is established are the following: — 

(а) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(б) To encourage friendly feeling and 

unanimity among the business com- 
munity and association on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 

Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise, that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion's objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 

the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
• tion may think and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of the Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 

shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of the Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts 
the undertaking of which may seem 
to the Federation desirable either 
gratuitously or otherwise. 

(^) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 
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Shippers’ Association ; Calcutta Hydraulic 
Press Association; Jute Fabric Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation ; Calcutta Baled Jute Shipi)ers* Associa- 
tion ; Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association ; Cal- 
cutta Hides and Skins Shippers* Association; 
Calcutta Flour Mills* Association; Calcutta 
Biver Transport Association; The Masters* 
Stevedores* Association and the Association 
of Paint, Colour & Varnish Manufactures in 
India; Ctvlcutta Freight Brokers’ Association 
and European Mofussil Jute Balers’ Association, 
^ The Chamber does not assist in the prepara- 
tion of official statistical returns. It publishes 
vcckly the Calculta rrxees Cifrrcnt^ and also 
publishes a large number of statistical circulars 
of vaiious descriptions in addition to a monthly 
abstract of proceedings and many other ciiculars 
on matters under discussion. 

The Chamber maintaina a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for tlic determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 


or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta or else- 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of siich parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham* 
berncts as tbe Begistrar of tbe Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the llegistrar and 
willing to serVe on the Tribunal. The Be- 
giatrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber^ also maintains a Licensed 
Measures* Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (G. 0. 
Gee Smyth), Head Office Manager (F. W. 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. 
J. B. F. Henfrey, on active service, B. Perry 
I and S. J. Warwick) and tlie staff at the time of 
I tlie last official returns consisted of 110 officers. 
I Tlic usual system of w’ork for the benefit of the 
trade of the port is followed. The Department 
! has its own provident fund and compassionate 
i funds and Measurers’ Club. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the premier institution of the Indian Commercial 
Community in Bengal, was founded in 1S87. 
The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterprises in Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interest Of all persons trading therein; to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour ; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to submit their differences 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
‘things as may be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and 
Assam, 

The constitution of the Chamber extends the 
facilities of Associate and Honorary Membership 
to the entire trading community in Bengal. The 
number of Ordinary members on the roll is 
about COO. Almost all the leading Indian com- 
mercial and industrial firms and persons in every 
branch of tho inland and foreign trade in Bengal 
are members of the Chamber, A considerable 
portion of the joint stock capital invested in 
Bengal in banking, insurance, steamer services, 
cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The con- 
stitution of the Chamber provides for a close 
association as between ftie Chamber and various 
sectional organisations of trades and industries 
in Bengal, 

List of Associations Affiliated to the Chamber , — 
All-Bengal Bobbin Manufacturers’ Association ; 
All Bengal Electrical Contractors* Association ; 
AU-India Soap Makers* Association; AU-India 
Tea Growers* Federation ; Association of Engi- 
neers ; Barisal Mahajan Samity ; Bengal Motion 
Pictures Association; Bengal Hosiery Manu- 
facturers* Association ; Bengal Glass Manufac- 
toers* Association ; Bengal Banks’ Association ; 
Bengal Galvanized Sheet Merchants* Associa- 


tion ; Bengal Cotton Association, Ltd. ; Bengal 
Industries Association ; Bengal Building Traders* 
Association ; Bengal Knitting Sc Miffowmers* 
Association; Bengal Stationers’ Association; 
Bengal Oil Mills’ Association : Bolpur Cloth, 
Merchants* Association ; Brick Field Association; 
Kotrung; Brahmanbaria Merchants’ Association; 
Burdwan Bice Mills Oumers’ Association; 
Calcutta Cloth llation Shop Association ; 
Calcutta Electric Traders* Association ; Calcutta 
Flour Dealers* Association ; Calcutta Iron 
Merchants’ Association ; Calcutta Jute Exchange, 
Ltd. ; Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association ; 
Calcutta Betail Yarn Merchants’ Association; 
Calcutta Kice Dealers’ Association ; Calcutta 
Sugar Dealers’ Association ; Calcutta Timber 
Merchants* Association ; Calcutta Salt Associa- 
tion, Ltd. ; Calcutta Bice Mills Association ; 

I Calcutta Wine Association ; Dacca District 
i National Chamber of Commerce ; East India 
' Jute<fc Hessian Exchange Ltd. ; Faridpur Local 
! Merchants’ Association ; Gramophone & Badio 
Dealers* Association ; Grain & Pulse Dealers’ 
Association ; Indian Insurance Institute ; 
Indian Lamp Factories* Association; Indian 
! Cement Distributors* Association ; Indian 
Colliery Owners* Association ; Indian Con- 
fectioners’ Association : Indian Plywood 
Manufacturers* Association ; Indian Plywood 
Traders* Association ; Indian Cycle Traders’ 
Association ; Metropolitan Banking Association ; 
Merchants’ Association, Khulna ; Memari Paddy 
& Bice Merchants* Association ; Pabna Mahajan 
Samity ; Paddy Merchants* Association ; Tripura 
Tea Association ; Betail Textile Dealers* Associa- 
tion ; Sirajganj Bengali Cloth & Yarn Dealers* 
Association. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing 
representatives to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, the Calcutta Port Trust, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, Bengal Industries Board, 
Economic Enquiry Board, Bengal, Indian 
Central Jute Committee, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board, Indian Coal Grinding Board, Provincial 
Sugar Board and other important bodies. 
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Members Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi ; 
B. M, Birla ; 51. L. Shah ; B. P. Khaltan; G. L. 
5IcUta : 31. L. Kopany ; Lala Gurusharan Lnll ; 
K. L. Jatia; Hand Lai Puri; K. M. Naik; 
Lala Karam Chand Thapar ; Dr. H. Ghoph ; 
51. E. Jaipur! a ; P. B. llimatsinchka ; E. N, 
Baupur ; Sir Padamji P. Gimvala ; K. C. Ncogy ; 
Khan Bahadur G. A. Dospani. 

Secrciari; E. B. Tiwari, M.A., rh.D., 

iL.n. 

Senior Asst. Sccrctari/ : — L. S. Bisht, B.sc., 

IiL.B. 

The following Associations arc nfilllatcd with 
i the Chamber : — 

Indian Sugar 51ills* Association ; Indian 
Chemical 5ranufacturers* Association ; Indian 
Paper Alills’Association ; Engineering Association 
of India ; Indian Insurance Companies' Associa- 
tion ; Indian Paint Manufacturers* Association ; 
Indian Colliery Owners* Association ; Indian 
Hemp Association ; Calcutta Tea 5Ierchants* 
Association ; Indian Steel Makers’ Association ; 
Indian Ee-Eblling Mills* Association ; Calcutta 
Chemical Merchants' Association; East Indian 
Jute Association Ltd ; Jute Balers* Association ; 
Gunny Trades’ Association ; Calcutta Hessian 
Exchange Ltd.; Indian Tea Brokers' Association ; 
Calcutta Kirana Association ; Indian Coal 
5Ierchants' Association; Shareholders' Associa- 
tion ; Calcutta Tube Importers’ Association ; 
Calcutta 5Ietal Merchants* Association ; 5Iarwan 
Eico Mills’ Association ; Calcutta Eice 5Ierchant5* 
Association ; Indian Produce Association ; 
Sindhi 5Ierchants’ Association ; Bengal Sugar 
5Ierchants* Association ; Indian Boat Builders* 
Association ; Calcutta Ice 5Iakers* Association ; 
Indian Non-Ferrous Metal 5Ianufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate In all disputes relating to various 
trades. ’With a view to covering the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
follouing trades J ute ; (2) Gunny ; 

(3) Sugar ; (4) Piece-goods and yam ; (5) Iron 
and Steel ; (6) Coal and 5Iinerals ; (7) General, 

The -various bodies on which the Chamber is 
represented are as under : — 

"Bengal Lcoislativc Asscnxbhj . — B. P. Khaitan. 

Visiting Committee of the Campbell "Bospital . — 
P. B. Himatsinghka, 

Visiting Committee of the Medical College 
Group of Eospitals. — K. 51. Naik, 

Indian Central Jnte Committee. — K. B. Jalan* 

Bengal Textiles Association. — ^M, E. Jaipuria 
and Eamnarayan Bhojangarwala. 


Textile Adtisorij Boards Gotemmcnl of Bengal. 
— E. L. Nopany ; M. E. Jaipuria ; L. P. Goenka ; 
B, K. Birla. 

Port Committee of Export Advisory Council . — 
SurajmuII 5Iohta. 

Advisory Committee of Manufacturers of 
Engineering Stores. — B. K. Eohatgi, and Pratap 
Singh. 

Bengal Assam Bailway Local Advisory Commit- 
tee . — B. P. Balmia. 

B. N. Bailway Local Advisory Committee . — 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

East Indian Bdilivay Local Advisory Com- 
mittee . — E. L. Nopany. 

Calcutta Port Commissioners. — K. P. Goenka. 
Calcutta Electric Sicpphj Corporation Con- 
sult alive Committee. — B. C. Briver. 

Trade Marks Advisory Committee. — ^51. L. 
Shah. 

Bengal Textile Insiiiuic^ Serampore. — ^B. M. 
Bngri. 

Bengal Sugar Advisory Board. — B. P. Balmia. 
Cahuiia Advisory Pilot Committee. — G. L. 
Mehta. 

Seth Banshidar Jalan Charitable Trust . — 
B. 51, Birla. 

Bengal Smoke Kuisance CommisstoUt Calcutta. 
— B. C. Briver. 

Bengal Board of Boiler Attendants . — ^M. P. 
5Iebta. 

Emergency Committee for dtsirihuUon of coal 
to industrial concerns . — K. B. Jalan. 

Gunny Traffic Advisory Sub-Committee on the 
E. ^ ^ o^raimull Mohta. 

'Bengal. — K. M. Naik. 

■ Inkitute.^E. L. 

Puri. 

Provincial Advisory Board of Indian Purest 
Utilisation. — P. B. Himatsinghka. 

Social Work Committee of the University of 
Calcutta . — 51. G. Bhagat. 

Provincial Transport Axithority. — ^E. L. 
Nopany. 

I Price Control Advisory Committee . — ^B. P, 

I Kliaitan. 

Provincial Advisory Board for TFar Supplies . — 

; B. P. Khaitan. 

j Safely First Investigation Committee of the 
I Safety First Associatio7i of India . — B. K. Eohatgi. 

Advisory Board of the Combmed Commercial 
I Museum & Health Ptiblicity Section of the 
: Calcutta Corporation. — Kassim A. Mohammed. 

: Board of Apprenticeship Training. — M, G. 
Bhagat. 

Address : — 102- A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Phone : — Cal. 3244 (Two lines). 

Grams : — ** Inchamb." 


MARWARI ASSOCIATION, 


I6OA, Ohittaranjan avenue, Oaloutta. 


The Marwari Association was established in 
the year 1898. 

Its chief objects are : 

To promote " and advance the morah 
intellectual, commercial, economic, political 


and social interests of the Marwari community 
and to protect its rights and status. 

To arbitrate in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of commercial transactions between" 
parties either one or both of which are members 
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of tho Marwaii cominimity, provided the parties 
arc willing to abide by the judgment and deci- 
sion of the Association, 

To adjust controversies between members 
of the Association. 

To communicate with Cliambcrs of Com- 
merce and other mercantile and public bodies 
within or outside India and to concert and 
promote measures for the XJrotection of trade, 
commerce and industries in which Indians, 
in particular Marwaris, are engaged. 

To found and support estahlishments 
and institutions for disseminating commercial, 
tedmicai and ’ general education in different 
branches of Art and Science in the Marwari 
community. 

To take all necessar}" steps for promoting, 
supporting or opposing legislation or other 
action, affecting the iut^ests of the Commercial 
communities in general and of the IVIarwari 
community in. particular either by Government, 
or any department thereof or by any local body 
or bodies. 

To take Buch action as may be necessary 
for securing the redress of grievances of any 
branch of trade, commerce and industry in which 
the Marwari community is interested as also such 
other action as may be conducive to the deve- 
lopment and growth of such trade, commerce 
and industry. 

The constituents of the Association ara the 
leading industrialists, exporters and importers 
of the province of Bengal. 

The Association issues certificates of origin to 
exporters of indigenous goods. 

The Association is a member of the federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. , 

The Association publishes a monthly Journal i 
called “ The Journal of the illarwari I 
Association,** I 


Tho following arc tho Office-bearers: — 

P resident, Ball Poddar, m. 

— K. P. Khaitan, Bar-at- 
and Bahulai Shroff. 

Uonorary Secretary, — ^Madan Gopal Pod 
n.L., Attorncy-at-Jjaw. 

Asstt, Sccretanf, — Prahlad Kal Bhagat. 

Treasurer, — Murlidliar Sontlmlia. 

Auditor, — Ram Chandra Singhi. 

PcrsoJial Assistant to the Honorary Score 
and Officer-in-charge , — Saibeudranath Cha 
jee, M.A., B.L., Examiner-in-Law% Calc 
University. 

The following are representatives on pi 
bodies : — 

Central Legislative Assembly,- — Baiji 
Bajoria. 

Bengal Legislative Assembly, — Anandi 
Poddar. 

Price Advisory CommittcCy Bengal , — ^Muki 
lall Chiripal, 

Cotton Cloth and Purn Control Advi 
Committee (Bengal). — Mungturam Jaipiiria. 

Board of Economic Enquiry ^ Bengal, — B 
krishna Jhajharia. 

Board of Industries, Bengal, — Babu 
Sliroff. 

Non-Official Jail Visitor, Howrah Jai 
Ratan Ball Goenka. 

Non-Official Jail Visitor, Presidency Jai 
Kanahays Ball Jatia. 

Non-Official Jail Visitor, Aliporc Jai 
Anandi Ball Poddar. 

E, I, By. Wagon Supjdy Advisory Committe 
Alahabir Prasad Kasera, B.ooin., B.L., m.k.j 
S ahityarntna, 

B, N, By, Wagon Supply Advisory Committe 
Hahabir Prasad Kasera, B.oom., B.L,, 
Sahityaratna. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Rational Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes in the 
yenrl92S: — 

Cn) To participate in the promotion of the, 
objects for which the International I 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the International Chamber,** is estab- 
lished, namely: 

(t) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(ii) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. ! 
(ill) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 1 


by the co-operation of busin 
men and organisations devoted 
the development of commerce ! 
industry. 

The Indian Rational Committee has on 
roll 37 commercial bodies as Organis.ation M< 
bers and 48 commercial firms as Associ 
Members. 

OFnOE-BEARERS FOR 1946-47. 

President, — ^Bala Gutusharan Ball, Calcutta 

yice-Pmidr?zt. — M. A. Master, Bombay. 

Honorary Treasurer. — B, R. Sen, Calcutta. 

Secretary, — B. G. MuUierkar. 

Office, — 28, PeroEsbab Road, Rew Delhi. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cliamber, 
as set forth in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association, are to encourage and promote 
a friendly feeling and unanimity among com- 
mercial men on all subjects involving their 
common good ;• to promote and protect the 


general mercantile interests of this Presideni 
to collect and circulate information on 
matters of general commercial interest ; 
obtain the removal, as far ns such* a Socle 
can, of nil acknowledged grievances affect! 
merchants as a body, or mercantile interej 
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in general; to rccoivo and decide references | 
on nuttcra of usage and custom in dispute, 
recording such decisions for future guidance, 
and this and such other means, as the Com- 
mittee for the time being may think fit, assisting 
to form a code of practice for simplifying and 
facilitating business; to communicate ^Yith the 
public authorities, with similar Associations 
In other places and wiUi individuals on all 
subjects of general mercantile interest; and 
to arbitrate between parties willing to refer 
to, and abide by, the dcclBlon of the Chamber, 
The Bombay Chamber was established In 
1830, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their Qrst set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
is 225, Of these 12 represent banlUng institu- 
tions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
3 firms of solicitors, 3 railways, IS insurance 
companies, 20 engineers and contractors, 102 
firms engaged in general mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or Interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of Joining the Chambei 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect arc eligible for election to membersiiip by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
Rs. 300. Gentlemen distinguiBhed for public 
Ecrviccs, or ** eminent in commerce ana 
manufactures,*’ may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be Introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of twelve ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and ton members. The 
committee as a rule meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make In regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for a 
specific purpose. 

f The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies ; — 

The Council of State, one representative. 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, two represent- 
atives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1945-45 and^ its representatives 
On the various public bodies: — 

President : A. W. Percy. 

Vice-President : L, A. Halsall. 

CommiUee : C. R. Agar ; C. P. Bramble, o.i.E., 

; C. J. Damala ; K. L. Ferard ; A. D. 
Finney; A. L. Hutson; C. G. Marrable; 
H. 0, He Jklierre ; H. F, Milne ; W* G. J* Shaw. 


Secretary, — L. Boult. * 

Representaii'ccs on — 

Cou7icil of State : The Hon’blo Mr. JT. M. B. 
Gibbons. 

Bombay Lcqislaiive Assembly : W. M. Martin, 
Rt.n.E., C.B. Sharpa. 

Bombay Pori Trust : H. W. Bullock ; C. J. 
Hamala ; A. H, Finney ; H. R. G. Hartely, 
c.c.E,, D.S.O., r.n, ; F. IVilldnson. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : C.B, Cockaine. 
Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board: 
11. W. Builock. 

Bojnbay Smoke J^^uisanecs Commission: 
H, F. Milne. 

Persian Oulf Lights CommiUee: C. F. Morris. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: L. F. H. 
Goodwin. 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation : S, B. 
Samollys. 

Back Bay Iteclamaiion Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee ; L. A. Haisall. 

Atfptiliary fPorcc Advisory Committee : L. A. 
Ualsall. 

National Service Advisory Committee, — C. P. 
Bramble, M.b.A. 

Ex-Scrviccs Association^ India, — A. 'W. Percy. 
Ex-Serviccs Association^ Bombay Branch — C. R. 
Agar. 

JJo?n^ay Seamen’s Society ; L. A. Halsall. 

Indian Sailors' Some : N. McLeod. 

/. iU. M. T, S. BuB'erin : A. H. Finney. 

Traffic Advisory Committee, — V. Corbett- Wright. 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Geoffrey Winterbotham, 
Kt. 

Bailtvay Advisory Committees — 

O. 1, P, : C. W. Warrington. 

JS. B, <& C, I. : C. W. Warrington. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : L. A. 
Halsall ; C. I, Hamala ; A, P. Harlow ; and 
A. L. Hutson. 

Government of Bombay Board of Communica- 
tions : W. R. Wood. 

Bombay University : The Hon’ble Mr. M. B. 
Gibbons. 

Bombay Provincial Transport Authority: The 
Hon’ble Mr. J. M. B. Gibbons. 

Bombay Provincial Advisory Committee for War 
Supplies : R. W. Bullock. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important fonctlona per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
la Its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of nineteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work In the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
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The followini:: arc the Association’s Hcpresen- 
tatives on public bodies : — 

Bombay Legislative Assembly: Sir Sor«ab 
Snklatvala, Kt., M.L.A. 

Bombay Pori Trust : Krishnaraj M* B, 
Thackersey. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: Sir 
Yithal Chaudavarknr, 5r.l1. A. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 

G. S. Karpiir and H. A. Wood. 

Advisory Board of the Sydcjiham College of 
Com m crcc aiid Econom ics : B , S , Babke. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: Sir, 
Sorab Snklatvala, Kt., M.L.A. 1 

DetclopmaH of Bombay Advisory Com-: 

mittec : Sir Vitlial Chandavarkar, ji.l.a. I 
<?. I, P. Bailway Advisory Committee:, 
KxJshnnraj M. B. Thackers ey. 

B, B, d: C, 1, Bailivay Advisory C077Wiitt€c: 

Sir VithnI Chandavarkar, Ji.L.A. 

Bombay il/«nicipa^ Corporation : llamnath 
A. Podar. 

University of Bombay : Sir Vithal Chanda- 
varkar, sr.li.A. ; Nevlllo N. Wadia» 

Boyal Institute of Science : Sir Vithal 
Chandavarkar, M.Ii.A. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The AlUlowncrs* Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June, 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered olhcc of fho Association is located in 
Elphinstonc Building, Churchgnte Street, Port, 
Bombay, 

The objects of the Association arc: — 

(o) The mutual insurance of members of the 
'Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
thoir dependants for injuries or accidonts, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of thoir omploymont ; (6) the insurance or 
members of tbo Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc. ; and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
aesurancos granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insurances, counter-insurances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company, 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners* Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of 
Bireotors. 

The present Directors are; — 

Sir Hess Wadia, K.B.E., o.i.B. (Chairman), 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. ; Sir Sorab Saklatvala, 
Kt, ; KrishnaraJ M. B. Thackersey ; B. M. 
Khatau; A, Pether; and A. 0. M. Oureetjee, 
ir.A., LL.B,, Secretary of the Association. 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Tile Indian Merchants* Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are ; — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 

animity among the business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants, 

(б) To secure organised action on nil subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote tho objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance, 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing tho 
promotion of the objects of the Oham» 
her, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

(c) To take all steps wluch may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies, and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance. 

{^) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical, 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable, 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such pnposes. 

(t) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securinc redress for legiti- 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
otlier action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian bnelnees communitios 
abroad, 

(A?) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects Involving tho interests 
of members including * regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour* in various indus- 
tries represented by tho members 
of the Organisation. 

(it) To nonilnate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to repreeont tho em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations* 
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(lit) I’o take up, consider and formulate 
Ideas on the subjects which arc 
on. the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

(it?) To take all stops which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 

'International Labour Conference, 

(1) And generally to do all that may be 
nccofesary in the Interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or Indirectly. 

Under the Montagu-Chclmsford Hcforms the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen* 
tativc on the Central Legislative Assembly and 
under the Government 01 India Act 1935 it has 
the right of electing one representative on the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly. The Chamber 
also has the right to elect five representatives 
on the Bombay Port Trust, and one representa- 
tive on the Bombay Municipal Corporation, j 

President for 1940, — ^Mahomed Huscin Hasham 
Premj, 

Vice-President. — ^Ratilal Mulji Gandhi. 
Representatives of the Chamber on various 
public bodies: — 

Central Legislative Assembly. — Manu Subedar, 
M.L.A, (Central). 

Bombay Legislative Assembly. — Chhltabhal S. 
Patel, M,L,A. 

Bombay Port Trust. — J. C. Setalvad ; M. A. 
Master ; Sir Behram N. Karanjia ; Sethi 
Haridas Madbavdas. 

Vniversity of Bombay. — ^Slangaldas B. Mehta, 
Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory 
Committee. — The Hon’ bio Sir Rahimtoola 
M, Chinoy. 

Q.I.P.R. Local Advisory Committee. — ^Madliav- 
lal M. Bhatt. 

Trustees of the Chamber. — Seth Chatrabhuj 
Gordhandas; M.C. Ghia; Gordhandas G. 
Morarji. 

Bombay Board of Communications. — ^Keshav- 
prasad C. Desai, 

Jloyal Institute of Science Advisory Com- 
'mittee. — ^Br. H, A. Hamied, 

Traffic Advisory Committee. — The Hon’ble Mr. 
Manockji N. Dalai, 

Indian Sailors* Pome Commiilee. — C, A. Buch. 
Secretary. K. Mehta, M.A. 

AssU. Secretaries. — A. C, Ramalingam ; K. P. 
Dam ; P.M. Shah, M.A. 


Address: — Lalji R’aranjl ^fcmorlal, Indian 
Merchant'^’ Chamber Building, Back Bay 
Reclamation, Churchgatc Street, .Fort, Bombay. 
Phone. — Bombay, 25212, 

Grams . — “ Incliambu/’ 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

Office: — Muljl Jetha Cloth lilarlcct Jlall, 
Bombay. 

The ob] ects of the Association are : — 

{a) To promote, by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the buHinc.ss 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interests thereof ;(b) to remove, 
as far as It will be within the jiowers of the 
Association to do so, all trade difficulties of 
ihe piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting the trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
the objects of the Association or any of them ; 
and {d) to hear and decide disputes that may 
be referred to the Association for arbitration. 

The following arc the office-bearers for the 
current year: — 

Chairman . — ^Purshottam Mulji Kapadia, 

Advocate. 

Deputy Chairmen : — 

(1) Xarottamdas Keshavlal, J. P. 

(2) Harjlvan Bhagwandjl, 

Pon. Jt. Secretaries : — 

Padamscy Damodar Govindji, J. P. 

Himatlal Trimbaklal Muni. 

Kavnitlal Lallubhai Shah. 

Pon. Treasurer : — 

Jethabhal Kalian ji. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote the 
Interests of the merchants and to put the P^ain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
is an influential body with a large membership. 
Office-bearers for the current year are : — 
President. — Sheth Vclji Lakhamsi Kapoo* 
B.A., LL.B. 

Vice-President. — Sheth Devji Rattanscy. 

Pon. Secretary. — Sheth Vallabhdas Peraj. 

The address of the Association is Masjld 
Bunder Road, Mandvi, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Cliamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establiBhlng friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
Industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
Information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 
Kaslk, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 


Khandesh and Belgaum and the Indian States 
in and about these, namely, KoUiapur (with its 
tTagirs), Sangll, Miraj, (Senjor and 
Kurundwad (Senior and Junior), Jamkhanai, 
Sawantwadi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, AkalKo , 
Phaltan, Aundh, Ehor, Surgana, Jawhar ana 
Janjlra. 

President— "At. L. Dahanukar. 

Vice-Presidents — ‘D, R. Kaik, J.P. > tx, . 

Puranik and E. B. Rajderkar, M.sc. 
j Secretary — ^D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

I Address : — Industrial Assurance Building, 
I Church Gate, Bombay. 
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KARACHI. 


The objects tind duties of the Karachi Cliambcr 
of Commerce are set forth in terms similar to 
those of Bombay. QualiAcations for member- 
sliip are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may bo conferred by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber." All new Members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
montldy subscription is Rs, 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns 
is at present Axed at Rs. IBO per annum per set 
for Members and Rs. 280 per annum per set 
for non-Members. The set comprises: — 

(i) a Daily Trade Return containing lists of 
commodities entered in the Customs House 
for export, and imports cleared from Customs 
on each working day, shipping information and | 
statistics of commodities entering Karaclii by 
rail, and leaving by sea, 

(li) a AVcckly Brico Current and Market 
Report which, besides giving quotations for 
commodities traded in the Karaclii Markets, 
also contains statistics of exports and imports j 
compiled from Slilps' Manifests, and shipping 
movements, 

(ni) Export I\Ianifcsts of all Steamers leaving 
Karachi for Foreign Ports, 

(iv) Monthly Import and Export statistics for 
the main commodities compiled from Ships* 
Manifests. 

The affairs of the Chamber are managed by a 
Committee of ten Members, consisting of a 
Chairman, Yicc-Chairman and eight other 
Members, elected at the annual general meeting 
of the Chamber held early in each year. The 
Chamber elects a representative to the Sind 
Legislative • Assembly, four representatives to 
the Karachi Port Trust, one to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation and two to the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
There were CO Members of the Chamber in April 
1946. The following are the officers for 1946-47 : 
Chairman. — R. Graham. 

Vice-Chairman. — E. J. Pakes. 


Members of Committee. — ^A. ‘J. Bebbington; 
C. M. Clamp ; W. J. Cullen, m.b.e. ; T. G. R. 
Eagan, e.d. ; H, A. Henry ; Lt-.Col. W. B. 
Hossack, M.L.A. ; G, 0. Pike ; T. Waddell. 

Secretary.— 'K. J. Martin. 

AssU. Secretary. — J. S, Lobo. 

Fahlic Measurer. — G, B. Potts. (E.T.W. 
Nicholas, Acting.) 

Fcpre$entative on the Sind Legislative Assembly. 
— Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossack, M.n.A. 

Fepresentatives on the Karachi Fort Trust . — 
A. J. Bebbington ; T. Waddell ; Col. R. B. 
Faifclough, M.O., E.D. ; E. J. Pakes. ' 

Fepresentative on the Karachi Miinidpal 
Corporation. — N. W. G. Brown. 

Kepresentatives on the North-Western Kailway 
Local Advisory Committee^ Karachi. — ^A. J. 
Bebbington and B. R. Graham. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chatahei gives spiled asslstawee to Memhers : 

The Committee take into consideration and 
give an opinion xipon questions submitted to them 
regarding the custom of the trade or of the Port 
of Karachi. The Committee undertake to 
nominate arbitrators and surveyors for the 
settlement of disputes. When two Members 
of the Chamber or when one Member and a 
party who is not a Member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for the settle- 
ment of disputes in which neither of tlie parties 
are Members of the Chamber. A public measurer 
is appointed under the authority of the Chamber 
to measure merchandise arriving at or leaving 
the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836. Any person or firm, interested in the 
general trade, commerce, or manufactures of the 
Madras Presidency is eligible for Chamber 
membership. Distinguished persons, members 
of kindred associations, and officials interested 
in trade, commerce or industry in the Madras 
Province may be elected ^Honorary Members of 
the Chamber, Honorary Members do not have 
to pay any subscription and are not entitled to 
exercise the privileges of Ordinary Members 
except to speak at any ordinary meeting of the 
Chamber. Other Chambers of Commerce may 
be Affiliated Members. Election for member- 
ship is by ballot. Every member other than an 
Honorary Member pays an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100, provided that banks, corporate bodies 
and mercantile firms may be represented on the 
Chamber by one or more members and are 
liable for an entrance fee of Rs. 100 once in 
every 10 years. The subscription shall not 
exceed Rs. 300 per annum, payable quarterly 
in advance. Each Affiliated Member shall 


pay an annual subscription of Rs. 60 payable 
at the beginning of the calendar year. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, and the granting of certificates 
of origin. 

There are 60 Firms, who are Members of the 
Chamber ; and there are 5 Affiliated Members 
and 9 Honorary Members of the Chamber in 1945^ 
The officers and the committee of the Chamber 
for the year are as follows : — 

Chairman : H. S. Tonm, m.l.a. Vice-Chair- 
man : W. T. Williams. Committee: C. P. 
Johnstone ; B. S. Laurence ; D. G. Leonard, 
M.L.A. ; S. M. Smith; H. I. Wonfor, Secretary: 
W. Fyfe. 

The following are the Chamber's representa- 
tives on various public bodies during 1946: — 

Corporation of Madras: E. F. G. Hunter, 

G. M. Morrison, and S. M. Smith ; Madras 
Port Tr^fst : F. G. Hadden ; H. R. Goosey, 

H. S. Town, M.L.A., H. T, Wonfor ; Madras 
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and SoiUhern Mahratta liaUtcay Adtizorif Com- 
mittte: J. H. nende ; SoiUh Indian liailuay 
Advuory CommilUe: B. G» Leonard, ilJuA., 
Board of Communications : C, P. Johnstone ; 
Senate of the Ufiiversity of Madras: F. U, 
Oaldey, H. S. Town, H.UA. ; Senate of the 
Annamatai UniveriUy : 1\ IT. Oakley ; 

$SUite Technical Scholarship Board: F. il. 
Oakley ; Board of State Aid to Indmirics : S. 


H. Davies ; tSouth Indian NuTsing Association : 
r, II. Oakley; Madras Provincial CoUon Corn* 
rniUee: B. V. Bulloch; Madras City Bxcise 
Licensing Board: B. V. Bulloch; Claims Com- 
mittee under the ITctr VAslts Irwirance Schemes: 
H. S. Town, H.L.A. ; War llishs ( Fadories ) 
Insurance Ordinance Advisory Committee: B. S. 
Laurence ; Trade Marl: Advisory CommiUce : 
B. iL Passmore. * 


SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Sonthem India Chamher of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Jlegiptercd Oflice In 
iladras. The objects of the Chamber are those ; 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion: 
of trade, especially in the ^ladras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be: — 

“ To maintain a Lil>rary of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
Ub members. 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro-, 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf i 
of the Chamber or in co-opcratlon with others." 

There arc three classes of members, Afhllated, 
Besident and non -Best dent. The usual con- 
ditions as to eligibility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian Kational Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Paris. 

Tile Chamber holds survey and arbitration, 
issues certificates of origin and ccrtiPicates of 
Invoices ; certificates of sampling, analysis and 
weights. 

The right of electing three representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1941. Members of the Chamber 
'>ld scats in the iladras Legislative Assembly, 
d the Chamber has also been accorded the 
ght of electing a representative to that body. 
Oo-jolntly with the Kattukottai IiagaratharF 
Association the Gnamber has the right of elect- 
ing a representative to the Federal Assembly. 


Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 192C, the Cimmber has the right of electing 
one Councillor to the Aladras Corporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1923, the 
I Cliamber has the right' to elect one member 
I to the Board of Industries. 

I The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the South Indian Bail>vay Local Advisory 
; Committee, IiL & S. M. Bail way Local AdvDory 
Committee,' Senate of the Madras UniverHity, 
j Senate of the Annamalai University, Board of 
I Industries, Board of Communications, iladras 
;City Improvement Trust Board, Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board, Madras City Excise 
Licensing Board, Madras War Supply Advisory 
i Committee, Textile Trade Marks Advisory 
I Committee, Madras Port Committee, Board 
of Beferees, E. P, T. iladras University j^mploy- 
ment Bureau, War Bisk Insurance I^Iadras 
Claims Committee, Prices and Supply Board 
Panel, Transport Board Panel, Bail way Bates 
Advisory Committee, Madras Income Tax 
Board of Beferees, Indian National Committee, 
H. P. P. Ordinance I’anels, iladras Employment 
Exchange, Advisory Committee for Manufac- 
turing Engineering Stores, Advisory Committee 
for ^ladras Bequisitioning of Lands, etc. 

The Chamber has about 700 members on the 
robs and has Its own building . Forty-five 
Associations In the Cfty of JIadras and Cham- 
hexs of Commerce in the mofussil have been 
affiliated to this Chamber. 

President. — Br. Sir Bm, Alagappa Chettiar. 

Vice-Presidents, — Messrs. Y, Panduran^ah and 

A, P. Yamal. 

SecTclary, — P. Baghavan Kalr, B.A,, B.com. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 

"CoHMCBCE House," 14, lathience Soad, Lahoee. 


The Horthem India Chamber of Commerce 
was founded in 1923 and has its headquarters 
at Lahore. The business of the Chamber is 
conducted by the Chairman, and a Committee 
consisting of a minimum of eight but not more 
than 11 elected members, and a maximum of 
3 co-opted members and ex-officio members. 

The Chamber is represented on the Commu- 
nications Board, Punjab ; and Joint Develop- 
ment Board, Punjab ; the Korth-Westem 
Ball way Advisory Committee, Lahore Branch ; 
the Managing Committee of the Hailey College*] 
of Commerce, Lahore; Board of Economic 
Enqui^, Punjab; Board of Industries, Punjab; 
Electricity Board, Punjab ; Industrial Survey 
Advisory Committee, Punjab; Board to deal 
with trade and prices in the Punjab ; Price Con- 
trol Advisory Committee — ^Wheat; Provincial 
Standard Cloth Advisory Committee ; Ballway 
Priority Sub-Committee; Executive Committee 


S. P. C. A., Lahore; Industrial Development 
Committee, Punjab ; Prorindal Transport 
Authority ; Punjab Labour Tripartite Conference 
Advisory Committee for Engineering Stores ; 
Civil Supplies Board, Punjab ; Punjab Board 
of Film Censors, Punjab Industrial Besearch 
Committee and also nominates a panel for 
the Bail way Bates Advisory Committee and 
Excess Profits Tax (Board of Beferees). 

The Chamber is affiliated with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India, and with the 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire, London. 

A Tribunal of .^bitration has heen set up 
under the Buies of which arbitration relating 
to commercial disputes are carried out on behalf 
of members and non-memhers. Surveys of 
merchandise are also frequently held. 
Certificates of origins are issued for goods 
manufactured in India. 
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Tho aim of the Chamber is to protect and 
further commercial, industrial and agricultural 
interests in Korthern India by every possible 
means, and it Is the constant endeavour of the 
Chamber to achieve as much as possible for the 
good of tho common interest of membcrB — the 
business prosperity of Northern India. 

Chaxnmn : — 0. T. Mason, 


Vice-Chairman : — Sardar Bahadur Sarda 

Sapuran Singh Chawla. 

Secretary : — G. J. Lumb. 

Ucad Cleric: — S. Mohd Hussain Bokhari, 
D.Com. 

.dddrm; Commerce House, 14, Lawrence 
Rond, Lahore. 

Telegraphic Address : — " Commerce ”• 

Telephone No. 2237. 


UPPER INDIA. 


Tho Upper IndUi Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trads, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnporc. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
bo exempted from paying any subscription to 
tho Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows : — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
porc, Rs. 500 a year ; an Individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 500 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half tho above rates, but tho maintenance of a 


branch office In Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, \ 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 

The Chamber appoints Arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes, when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has a membership of 139 
excluding 2 honorary, 12 affiliated members. 

President. — C. W. Tosh. 

Secretary. — H. W. Morgan, M.B.B. 


MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


Tlie Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces 
was established in November, 1032, with tho 
object of safeguarding the interests of trade 
and industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to^ the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership. 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery works, oil mills, Banks 
and Firms engaged in extensive dealings in 
Piece-goods, country produced Hide and Leather. 
Ten Commercial Organisations and Trade 
Associations of the Province are also affiliated 
to the Chamber. The Chamber maintains a 
ceaseless channel of correspondence with the 
Central and Provincial Governments and the 
various Railways on all points of commercial 
grievances, whether of general or of specific 
interest. It issues every month an English 
and Hindi Bulletin to its members who are 
scattered over the entire province. The report 
of the activities of the Chamber is a regular 


feature of the daily press of the province. 
The Chamber Is represented on the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly, Court of the Lucknow 
University, Rly. Advisory Committees, 
Provincial Economic Advisory Board, U.P, 
Price Advisory Board, Governing Body of the 
Agricultural College, Cawnpore, Provincial Board 
of Agriculture and Animal husbandry, Cawnpore 
Municipal Board, United Provinces Food 
Advisory Council and about 16 other spheres 
of public service. The constitution of the 
Chamber which is registered under the Indian 
Companies Act 1913, with a license under 
Section 26, provides for an Executive consisting 
of a President, a Vice-President and 19 Members 
of the Council. A wholetime Secretary is attach- 
ed to the Council. 

President. — L. Lakshmipat Singhania. 

Vice-Presidents. — K. C. Puri, B.A., F.I.B. 

(London), M. L. A. 

Secretary. — J. V. Krishnan, ir.A. 

Asst. Secretary. — R. Chandra, ii.A., B.Oom, 

Head Asst . — Shri Ram, B.com, 

Office : 15/57, Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 

Grams. — Mercham.” 

Phone . — Cawnpore No. 2469, 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and represents all the 
important commercial and industrial interests 
of the Province. The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislative Assembly. It 
is represented on the Cawnnore Iffunicinal 
Board, the Local Ad\dsory Committee of the 
East Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 


Railway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, Bengal 
and North-Western Railway and on the Informal 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
Chamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Industries, Economic Enquiry 
and Agriculture, High School and Intermediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agricultural College, Sir H. B. Technological. 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of Traffic and 
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Corarrinnications, Senr.tcof the LTidaioT^Vnivci- \ Tlie numter of members on recUtcr is 2t0. 


ClL'imfcers of Commerce and Industry ns also to 
the Xcitionel Committee of the International 
Chamber ol Commerce. 

Mejnb'Tship : — Any firm, individual, comrany, 
corporation or” association enuaced 01 
interested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 


the 


President , — J. K. Srivastavn, M.x.A. 
riVe^PwfaVnf,— H. S. Bada and L. 3rott Ini. 
SccTctarp , — Bonarsldas Tendon. 

Ji, SecTctcrr , — Svityanarnin Banin. 

Per.d AssiP.ant. — Bam Jiv^nn Gupta, 3rxom. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commeice (Desi 
Beopar Mandal). hahon?, mas establisl^^d in 101*2 
and^vras remstere^i under the Inhan Oompanics 
Act iSS2 in 1913. The main object for v.*hich 
the Chamber vras established tv ere to safe ru aid 
the interests of Indian Commerce^ Trade and 
Agriculture* The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Govemment and the Government of 
India. 

The Chamber is amiiated to the Pederation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries 
ana is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Paris. The Chamber issues 
certiheates of Origin of goods manufactured in 
British India and has a Board of Arbitration to 
settle cominercial disputes. 

Omce^Bearers for 1946*47. 

President r — B. Shiv Baj Ehalla, ^tessrs. 
Prem Plectricals limited. Lahore. 

F:cs-Prc ?:hVrr.f : — S. B. Sardar Sapuranslngh 
Chaarla, Messrs. Meharslnrh Sapnranslnnh 
Chavis; Lahore, K. B. Lala Janki Bass. Messm. 
Tarda Bass dc Co., Lahore. 

Bony, Secrcte:ry : — ^Mr. H. S. Balhayn, B.com. 
(orx.), rxS.A. (India), Messrs. G, Balbaya A’ Co., 
Lahore. 

Assri. SecTttzryy — Bava Bevinder Singh, BA., 
rL.B., XASA. (India), Lahore. 

cf iAt Cc-nriittee : — ^Sirdar P. S. 
Sodhbans* rxAA. (Loud.), p.a. (India), Messrs. 
Sochbans ^ Co.. Lahore, Kanvar Baj Xatb. 
Messrs. B. B. Eldar 3sath d: Sons, Gujrat, B. B. 
Sirdar Habib Lllah. Bar-at-Lav, Lahore, Seth 
Eishen Chand, Messrs. Eaycee A Co., Ltd., 
Lahore,^ E, B. Khosla, Messrs, Imperial 
Publishing Co., Lahore. L, Modh Baj, Chainnan 
ana General Manager, Punjab National Bank 
Ltm, Lahore, B, B. Lala Sohan Lail. Nevr Indian 
Inanstries Ltd., Lahore, Sirdar Bilavar Slnrh 
Messrs. Bhavar A Co., Lahore, B, B, Seth Bam 
^ttan, Messrs^ B. B. Seth Ajudhia Parshad d: 
Sons, ^t^ore, Seth T. Balmla, Balmia Cement 
Ltd., Lahore, K, B. Syed. Sir Maratib All Shahl 
Messm. Sy^ A. 170^1 Ali, Lahore, iS 
Bev Bai Aarang, Punjab Sngar Mills Lii^ted, 


Lahore, L. Bharvan D.ass, M.X.A., TIessrs. Bijja 
Alai 3rcla Bam, Lahore. 

BEPBLSEETATIOE OE BITFEKLET 
BODIES. 

Joint Bcrefopr.rnf Bc-ird, Punjab : — B. B. L. 
Janki Bass, L^hore,^ 

Brers Prcf.t Taz Board cf : — Sirdar 

P, S. Sodhbans, Lahore, and Br. Dev Baj Xarang, 
Lahore. 

ITfir Siipyly AdrisorJ ' Con\'>nitiee : — K. B. 
Sirdar H.abib \JlIah, Lahore. 

. A\ IT. B. AdcUorj Cor.ni'.Vr :~R, B. Lala 
Xanld Bass, Lahore. 

State Board cf Ir.duriries, Punjab: — Sirdar 
P. S. Soihbans, Lahore. 

Paiiiray Petes Adrisory Corr.riittres : — ^Seth 
Ei?ben Chand, Lahore ; Satya Paul Mnnani, 
Amritsar: G. S. Salariya, Amritsar; E. B. 
Khosla. Lahore. 

Pleetriciiy TTirirrg Ccntractors end Licennny 
Board : — K, S. Balhaya. Lahore. 

JP^:rria^ Pnecs Control Board : — Sirdar P. S. 
Sodhbans, Lahore. 

Pvrdab Board cf Filn Censors: — K. B. Sirdar 
Habib" UUah, Lahore. 

Punjab Transreri Board Body: — 

E. S. Balhaya. Lahore. 

Cirif BurrhVs Board, Punjab : — S. B. Sardar 
Sapuransiiigh Ciiawla, Lahore. 

Ccnriittsr to consider Industrial Position in 
P::7:fa5 : — Sirdar P. S. Sodhbans, Lahore. 

LririnsfricI Surrey Adrisarv Comunttee : — E. B. 
Sirdar Habib TJllah, Lahore. 

Industrial Pescarch Ccr^rnittee : — Br. 
Dev Baj Edrang, Lahore. 

Pirnjah LeTislaiire Assembly: — L, Bhagurm 
Bass. A JXJu, Lahore. 

Corpamfior* of the City of Lahore : — ^Baghn 
Kaf Bhalla, Lahore. 

Prorsr.cicf Transport Authcrity : — ^Br. Bav 
Kaj Earang, Lahore* 

Addrtf^j ; — ^10. Elsbet Load, Lahore, 

THcrmms r — Indchamber 
Tclcpao.o: : — 2035 (Lahore), 


^ . PUNJAB. 

Cot^erce has its^retums one member to a £e,at on thePunJ.ab 
erme } Legislative Assembly jointly vrith the Punjab 
Trades Association and two other Chamber and 
Punjab, BcLi a^a 2\ortneni India, Cham-: shares renresentation in the Indian Legislative 
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Members of the Managing CommiUec^ 194G- 
1947. — C. J. L. Stol^oc, Bird & Co., New Delhi ; 
Chairman: Lala Shankar Ball, Curzou Hoad, 
New Delhi; Deputy Ghairman\ Hal Bahadur 
P. Mukerji; Messrs. P. Mukcrjl & Co., Ltd., 
Grand Trunk Hoad, Delhi ; D. D. H. Thomas, 
Messrs. Burmah Shell Oil Storage and Distri- 
buting Co., Ltd., Connaught Circus, New 
Dellii ; D. S. ^lathows, Messrs. Govan Brothers 
Ltd., Sclndia House, New Delhi: H. M. T. Orr, 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd,, Delhi ; The 
Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sobha Singh, O.B.n., 
A-1, Queens way, New Delhi ; Khan Bahadur 
S. M. Abdulla, Messrs. S. M. Abdulla & Sons, 
Masjid Fatchpurl, Dellii ; Sir U. N. Sen, O.B.K., 
Western Court, New Dellii; L. G. Heasman, 


IMessrs. Dyer Meakin Brewries Ltd., Solan 
Brewery, P. O. Simla Hill; J. J. Haslett. 
The New E^erton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal; 
H. E. Ormcrod, Associated Cement Companies 
Ltd., Wall ; G. Stevens, Messrs. East India 
Carpet Co., Ltd,, Civil Lines, Amritsar; 
Lachhml Narain, Messrs . B. M. Lachhmi 
Narain, Cloth Market, Amritsar ; Satya Paul 
Virmani, Messrs. Gawala Flour Mills, Amritsar ; 
Hai Bahadur Lala Sohan Lall, No. 3, 

Darapur Hoad, Lahore ; S. B. S. Sapuran Singh 
Chawla, Amritsar Distillery Co., Ltd., Amritsar. 

Address : — Punjab Chamber of Commerce, 
Post Box No. 24, New Delhi. 

Phone : No. 7460. 

Qrains : — Chamber,” New Delhi. 


THE PUNJAB FEDERATION 

The Punjab Federation of Industries was 
established in 1937, with the object of creating 
a solid body of industrialists of the Punjab and 
Northern India to promote and protect their in- 
terests through organised eiTort. It is now the 
only body of its kind in the Punjab as a purely 
industrial association ivhicli can speak with au- 
thority on all matters relating to industrial deve- 
lopment. The Federation has now among its 
members the largest industrial units in the 
province and no industry of any importance is 
left unrepresented in the Federation. 

President: — St. B. S. Saj^uran Singh Chawla, 
{Managing Director, Amritsar Distillery Co. 


OF INDUSTRIES (Amritsar). 

Ltd.). Vice President : — H. H. Sakhuja, 
(Managing Director, The Upper India Metal 
Works Ltd.) . 

Members of the Managing Committee : — 
Shaikh Ahmed Sadequo (The Amritsar Swedeshi 
Woollen Mills) ; Satya Paul Virmani (Jawala 
Flour Mills) ; W, Hoberson Taylor (Oriental 
Carpet iMfc. Co. Ltd.) ; Sora Haj Kapur, 
(Messrs. Sharabhu Nath & Sons Ltd.) ; Lala 
Kishori Lai (Mohabir Hosiery & Textile Mills); 
L. Kidar Nath (The Model Woollen & Silk 
Mills) ; Y. H. Puri, (The Amritsar Spinning 
Mills) ; Secretary, — Dr. Jagdish Chand. 


COCANADA, 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 18C8, 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber, which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Members, — The Coromandel Co., Ltd.; Hipley 
&Co. ; Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) 
Ltd.; Wilson & Co. ; Best & Co., Ltd. ; Burmah- 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. of India 
Ltd.; The Agent, Imperial Bapk of India; 
The Deccan Sugar and Abkhari Co., Ltd.; 
Samalkot & Parry & Co., Ltd., Vizagapatam, 

Members of the Committee, — S. A. Cheesman 
{CJiairman)^ W. Le Faucheur, J, D. James, 
G. M. Lake {Secretary), 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘ member * be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or^ establishment, 
or a society of mercliants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Gonjam, and duly elected according to 
the Hules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


nada can hold office. Members arc elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a mbaimum fee of 
Hs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Hs. 5 from a non-member and He. 1 from a 
member as pajunent for the Chamber's Sealed 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Ha, 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Hs. 50. Subscription for members 
whose place of business is in Cocanada, Rs. 120 
per annum, payable quarterly, for others Hs. 00 
per annum, payable in advance. The Committee 
usually meets once a month on the penultimate 
Thursday and the general body meets on the 
last Thursday. 

A Fortni^tly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


MARWARI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

(ESTABLISHED 1900.) 


The main object of this Chamber is to foster 
the growth of commerce and industry in the 
country, to safeguard the interests of the com- 
mercial communities, to protect and promote 
the trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture 
and industries of Bengal, to watch over and 


protect the general commercial interests of 
persons engaged in trade, commerce, manufac- 
tures, agriculture or industries in India and in 
particular of Calcutta, and to deal with all 
questions connected with trade, commerce, 
agriculture, manufacture and industries. It 
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artiltratcn in dlRputoR arising? out ot coininordal 
IranBaotlonB ‘ and uIro Ihrucs cPitiOcatca oC 
origin to oxporlorB oC iiidlgonona gooda, The 
Clmnibor Ir gonoially consulted by Govonnncid 
on (lucstions of ptibllc Intoronl and counneicial 
inaiiorB. It 'inulcr takes spoclnl enquiries and 
action for scouring redress of b'gltlniato grie- 
vances . ol any bvanoli of trade or tiutustry, 
The Ohainbor Is the Calcutta agent of Uie 
Central Cotton Committee and controls most 
of the Caloutta piece-goods market, H Ims an 
ordinary memborBhIp of about 760. 

TJw) Chamber accepts aurveys to be conducted 
in the Tcclinologleal Ijuboratory, l^Iatunga, 
liombivy. 

J^residntl : — K, b. Kbomka. 

Vicc-PrcsidcntR : — llai balmdur Q. V. Swdka 
and lb N. Bliojnngarwnlla. 


7Jonjh Srrrciarp : — K. >1, Oulgutln. lion}/. 
AsrtL Seerdav}/ : — P. L. Saraogh 
'J’ho following Associations arc anillatcd with 
the Cliamber : — Marnar As^'oclatlon, Knllrm 
pong; Distilct Marwnrl Merehantn* Association, 
JJaijeeilng ; The ^Yhf•at and Seeds Arsoclatlnn, 
Calcutta; Sonada I^Teieliants' As^oelatlon, 
Sonivda ; The huUan lute A- Colton AfRoelatlon 
Ltd,, Calcutta; Assam Jitarwarl Chamber of 
Commerce; Calcutta Salt Association ; Cloth 
IkTcrchants* Assoriutlon, Slllgurl; Upper Assam 
ISIarwari Chamber of Commerce, Jorlmt ; Bogra 
Cloth niid Yarn Merchants* Association; Bengal 
TexUlo Unit Holders’ As'^oclallon, 

AfWrc/o?; Jmj)erlal Bank Building, Burra- 
barar Branch, Cul<mtla. 

Tclfphonr No. B.B. 2206. 

Tctcfjniin Addms : — Mnrehainber.*' 


THE BERHAMPUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (ORISSA). 


The Berhampur Chamber of Commerce was 
cstabllsliod soon after the formation of the new 
province of Orissa. It Is registered under the 
Indian Companies* Aot and Is recognised by the 
Government of Orissa. It maintains a library 
and an Information servieo, arranges eommeieial 
arbitration and makes commercial oiilulon 
available to Govornmont. It lias nearly lUO 


mmnbcrs on Its rolls and is represented on all 
important Committees tel up by Oovernmenl for 
various ]au jio^es. 

Prfsidnit * — P. Knrnyana Bao, n.A. b.l. ; 
ViVr-rrr/ffdrnf : — Tlic Agent of Tiles^rs. ^ Hajl 
Jamal Kur Mohamad ; lion, Jt. Secretaries : — 
3, Bnmanur and T. II. ^lohana Bno, B.A.; 

; — G. V, Bangnelmryulc, Address; — 
Berhampur, Ganjam Dlst., B. K. lUy. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS, 


(1, CoxJNOiii Ilorsi: 

Tho Department of StatlsUca was rcabcorbcd 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect froni tho 1st December 1022, The 
Joint dopartmoutlmB Its office at No, 1, Coun- 
cil lIouRO St root, Calcutta, and was Until lately 
administered by the Director General of Com- 
inorolal IiitelUgence afislfitcd by two Deputy 
Directors and an Apoietant Direct or, Tho posts 
of Director General and Deputy Directors 
having boon abollPlied ibcro are now two Dlrec- 
torB, one designated Director of Commorciai 
IntelUgonoo and tho other Director of Statist ice 
w'Jtli one Ansistant Director, It einhrnccs two 
dlBUnct claRsos of work; {a) tho oolleetlon and 
diHseinlnatlon of information connected with 
oversoas trade whlcli may bo of use to Indian 
ffrms and (6) the eompUailon and pubUcnllon 
of All-ludla BtatlBlles, 

Among tho Important publlcallons for which 
the Department is rosponslblo are the 
following annual volumes:— Statement of tho 
Foreign Soaborno Trade and Navigation of 
British India, Statistical Abstract for British 
India, AgricuIturnlStatlRtlcfl, EaUmatcG of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops and Indian Customs 
Tariff. The department also publishes a weekly 
Journal— The Indian Trade JoiirnaP*— 
the principal features of which arc (a) 
information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, {h) 
notJeos of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
hodlofl, (c) cron reports and forecasts, (d) 
Govornmont oraors, oommuniqucB and other 
notifications affecting trade, (r) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, price 
and trade movements of tho staple exports and 
import^?, (i;) trade enquiries for securing trade 


STiirxr, Calcutta.) 

introductions, and (h) monthly, quarterly and 
annual reports of tho Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and Summaries of tho leading fcntiurcs 
of consular and other trade reports. 

Tho Department also administers the COM- 
xinuGiAii UnuAHT Ai?D liKAinso 110 OM locatcd 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was nt first n small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1910 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta In place of tho separate 
libraries attached to tho Departments of Com- 
inorcial IntoUigcnco and Statistics, and r,atents 
an(l Designs, and tho resultant Commcrci»al 
Library and Beading Boom was placed under 
tho admlnlstratlvo control of tho Dircctor- 
GcMcrnl,\vhlch control is now exercised by tho 
Director of Commercial Intelligence. It hafl 
now been expanded into a first-class tocbnlcnl 
library containing over 21,1125 volumes on 
difi’eronb subjects "of oommcrcial. economic and 
industrial interest as well as Indian and foreign 
slaUfttUnd jntbUcaUons, and over 3S5 technical 
and commercial journnla and market reports. 
Ordinarily hooks are consulted in tho Library 
but they arc also available on loan upon deposit 
of valuo throughout India. ‘ 

The Dopartinont works in close co-operation 
with tho Directors of Industries and other 
Government Departments in India, with the 
Indian Trade Commissioners in London, 
Toronto (Canada), ^lomhasa (Last Africa), New 
York, Buenos Aires (Argentine), Alexandria, 
Sydney (Australia), Tcliran (Persia) and tho 
Indian Trade Agent, Kabul, with His Majesty s 
Trade Commissioners In India and the Domimons 
and with Consular Officers In various parts of 
tho world. 
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TR4DE COMMISSIONER SER¥ICE IN INDIA, 


HOTTED KINGDOM TRADE COmnS- 
SIONER SEROTCB. 

Tho United Kingdom Trade Commissioners 
arc the represent at Ivoa in Tndia^ Burma and 
Ceylon of the Board of Trade. The two depart- 
ments of tho Board which are mainly concerned 
with external economic relations are the 
Commercial Bclations and Treaties Department, 
which is responsible for general external 
commercial policy, and tho Export Promotion 
Department, wiiich acts as tho executive instru- 
ment for fostcrln" export trade. Both depart- 
ments arc under the same ministerial direction — 
the Secretary for Overseas Trade — wdio is 
responsibic to the President of tho Board of 
Trade under whose guidance he is concerned 
w'ith the whole field of external trade. 

In foreign countries tho counterpart of tho 
work -performed by Trade Commissioners Is 
undertaken by Foreign Service Ofllcers in 
Commercial Diplomatic and Consular posts. 
The Board of Trade is associated with tho Foreign 
Olhee in the staging of commeTciai posts in 
foreign countries. But the trade policy of the 
United Kingdom is a matter for tho President 
of the Board of Trade acting, as do all other 
Mnisters, in consultation and agreement with 
those of his colleagues whoso interests are also 
concerned. 

Function of United Kingdom Trade Commis- 
sioners. The primary duty of the United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioners consists in the 
giving of assistance to governments, organisa- 
tions, firms and in divi duals who wish to establish 
contact with sources of supply in tho United 
Kingdom. Tho Trade Commissioner, in 
addition, himself collects information in regard 
to trade opportunities w’hich may arise within 
hts territory. He reports to the Board of Trade 
on all matters affecting the trade, industry 
and commerce of the area entrusted to him. 
He is responsible for maintaining close personal 
relations with ministers and officials of govern- 
ments in his area, with chambers^ of commerce, 
trade associations and the principal importers 
and manufacturers. He aims at visiting the 
principal commercial centres, reporting upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new’ legislation affecting trade . 
He is also expected to maintain a regular flow 
of commercial information of all kinds to the 
Board of Trade, to maintain active corres- 
pondence witlx firms in the United Kingdom 
who wish to extend their trade, and to give 
all possible assistance to representatives of' 


United Kingdom firms who may visit his 
territory* 

Tho United Kingdom Trade Commissioners 
in India endeavour to maintain contact with 
United Kingdom representatives and agents 
in India. Tho offices are equipped with a 
wide range of directories and reference books 
of all kinds, including libraries of catalogties of 
tliG leading United Kingdom manufacturers. 
Firms desiring information with regard to specific 
manufacturers are invited either to call personally 
or to communicate their requirements in writing. 
It is hoped that local importers and buyers 
will not hesitate to make more extensive use 
of tho information available in these offices, 
and to bring to the attention of the United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioners an^' cases w’here 
difficulties may have arisen over the harmonious 
development of trade between the United 
Kingdom and India. 

Staff : 

DeUii — Bowiand Owen, 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commis- 
sioner in India, Burma & Ceylon. 
G. T. Dow Smith, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner 
at Delhi. 

Temporarj’’ address : Old Secretariat, 
Delhi. 

Telephone Nos. 5965 and 5966. 

Telegrams: TBADCOM, Delhi. 

Coff'iiita — W. Godfrey, 

His i\Iajesty’s Trade Commissioner 
at Calcutta. 

J, H. O’Hagan, 

H. M. Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Address : Fairlie House, Fairlie Place. 

Telephone No. Calcutta 1042. 

Telegrams .* TKADCOM, Calcutta. 

lSo\nhay — ^K. E. Mackenzie, 

His Majesty's Trade Commissioner 
at Bombay. 

Address : 3 IVittet Koad, Ballard 
Estate, 

Telephone No. — Bombay 23095. 

Telegrams : TRADCOM, Bombay. 

Colombo — C. E. Thorogood, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner 
in Ceylon. 

Temporary address : Galle Face Hotel, 
Colombo. 

Telephone No. 4211, 


THE CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE. 


The Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce comprises, as one of Its principal dlvialons, 
the Foreign Trade Service, formerly described as 
the Commercial Intelligence Service. This Service 
had its beginnings prior to the establishment of 
the Department in 1892 and has since undergone 
considerable expansion. Before the w’ar it includ- 
,ed a head- quarters staff in Ottaw’a and thirty- 
' four Trade Commissioner offices abroad, seventeen 
of these being in British and an equal number in 
foreign countries. Several of these were closed 
during the wax years but are bring progressively 


reopened and at the beginning of 3946 the service 
comprised offices in the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, India, Newfoundland, Eire, the "West 
Indian Colonies, the United States, Cuba, Egypt, 
the principal countries of Central and South 
America, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Portugal, France, and Belgium. Plans are at 
present under way to expand the service both in 
respect to offices and trained personnel in order 
to assist in the transition of Canada’s extensive 
wax -time trade to a normal commercial 
basis, 
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Tn iho*<o counirkn Catuulft 

llwhod dlplonmtln ri’pn “c'ntntlnn tlw* Trnrjr 
rommksioncr'R olUrc brm kirorporAUd Into 
tiu) Cantidlfin rmba'^’^y or k'pnllon. 

TJio oIBcc or tlU) Canadian Trade (Vimin!'’* 
nlcnor for India, llurma and Crylon \vae fMnn- 
liphed In CnlctiUa !n )0l!2 and \\aa tmrnfrrred 
to Bombay on April 1 , 10 JO. Tin r( rvlrr nre at the 
dhpopal of Canadian flrinn Interrupt'd hi the 
export of Uielr p(K>da to Iho Indian. Burma 
and Ceylon marheta and to Canadian Idanufac* 


ttirrr^ and olh'pt' rbo rrr.y !•*' Inl'p^^'^^rd In 
tMjrrhe»*e f){ lorat trodtie*^. H at»o ht re^uhr 

ffiurh vUh Import jri roMrdrh«j 

and It I ft pared (o ir».oj rraf^* ft** ^ell *"llb 
<xporteff< h»^*rr**td In tt»t' Canadian rnarVet. 

Oiri^fdiPn ^i^re?r;M<^r.{ Tr^idr Cfmr\l»tut^,fr 
in /ndi"». //nrn^ nrtd fVv?''"n.*— C.anI ftybe-'^ 
Crrdmm A^Miranee HouTe, Mint Boad. Bombay, 
IM). 1p»x Telephone --'J:0072/I el, Addrr-*i; — 

“ C tn Bomb y/' 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COmHSSIONER SERVICE 

IN INDIA. 


The Aufitralian Government Trade Commh* 
nlonrr Ib located In Bomt)ay and cmrrB ttie 
territory ot India, Burn\a and Ceylon. 

The Trade CoimnlnBloncr deal*^ vdth rtnjuUIe'^ 
received from India, Biinna and (Jrylon and 
places Indian Merchants and rirrns tn touch 
vltU manufaclnrcrn In his country, lie main* 
taluB a How ot trade information to Ih*^ Depart- 
ment of Commerce, AtiPtralia. for di»«-»eiidiiatlon 
to Australian exportern and Information on 
apcclflc opcninjjs for trade. Including Go*, em- 
inent contraelB and tenders for v.'hich Aii'trnUan 
products miglit bo Bultahlc. He ^Tfttehe$ the 


demand for coods and clvn Ififormatlon 

eonc^rnlns: romp^Mihu^ to le tr.r* |n U.eir 
fuppjy. An ItnjoriMil ftin^ipjn h to jro'.lfe 
d'lalhof rr»'dll rondlihm^ or.d l»-rrn« of i *v>m^rA. 
Markft stirvijrt on evmn/vhtl-' 

p:» pared and if>: the Information rf trad't 
int* r* 'its In AuPratla. 

Information and Ut^ratnre I* ava\bn!»’ on all 
of tradr wUh Au^lratU. 

Gorffr.»a**of 7*ot fe a/f 

in /ndni — H. U, GolJan, In" 0., 3t.O. .Idlmir 
** raUHo Blrtep, Calcutta **, 


CEYLON TRADE COmUSSIONER FOR INDIA. 


In 1037 the Government of Cc>lon derided to; 
rend over to India a Trade CommlsMloner for 
the purpose of citlmulatinn tr.ado hctv.een 
Ceylon and India. Ceylon House In Bombay *' 
was thuB Inaugurated In June, 1037, and was to 
contlnuG operation for a period of three years 
as an Initial experiment. At the expiration 
of the first period of three years, U has been 
decided by tno Ceylon Government to continue 
Ceylon Houbc for a further period. The pur- 
pose of Ceylon Houbo Ib not actually to enter 
into trade directly but to put Ceylon’ producers 
in direct touch with Indian ImporterB and to sec 
that all Ceylon products get a fair deal in the 


Indian rnarkeli or find outlets avh^tr ftr* 
not much known. In pursuance cf thU policy 
the (’ommi*''lo:u‘r hrlp’* alt b)c„al Inquirers In 
obtaining thr Irad*- contacts. Infor- 

mation and literature relatlm;: to Ceylon and 
Ceylon produce are bilnr** supplied by tho 
CoTnmh^loucr and free advice Is given to Intend- 
ing tourists. 

Trr.(t^ CommUsioner, — Anr.esley d*' SUva ; 
Srcretnrp , — G. A, r<rnftndo. lUA. (Bond.). 
A<(<ire*s ; Ceylon Jeli-mglr %Vadla 

Building, Brure l^tre^t. Tort, Bombay 
T/le^ron: Lankatradc.** UVb 3ll!39. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE. 


The South African Government, Department 
of Commerce and InduRtrics, decided to open the 
office of the Trade Commissioner In India In 
1040 primarily for the purposes of furthering the 
export of South African products to India, to 
maintain Informative corrcBpondcnec with flnns 
in South Africa W’ho wish to extend their trade 
in this direction and to give all possible assist' 
ance to representatives of South African firms 
who may visit this territory, based on the policy 
of assistance without interference. 

During the \Var the Government of the Union 
of South Africa found it ncccBsary to obtain 
various essential commodities from India and the 
National Supplies Control Board called upon the 
Trade Commissioner in Bombay to assist in the 
purchase and prompt shipment of these commo- 
dities with the co-operation of the relative 
Govemment Control bodies in India 


The Trade CnrnmD^lonrr's office uDo funiDhes 
Infonnatlon to loc.al imitorters and buyers wb« 
vdsh to eotitart South African Maniifrcturcrsund 
b\|)orlers and Is equipped with reference books 
niul Ibis of manufacturer^ who have goods to 
oiler. 

Interesting literature and other material relat- 
ing to publicity, travel and Immigration into 
South Africa Is supplied upon application, to 
enquirers. 

SENIOB TKADB ^o:^D^SSIONJ:Il TOB 
TUB HAST;— 

ALBBUT n. HANDrOBD. 

Gresham Assumneo House, Mint Boadi 
Bombay. B, 0. Box 703. 
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IRANIAN TRADE REPRESENTATION IN INDIA. 


The Iranian Trade Representation in India 
purchases all goods required by the Iranian 
Government as also deals with enquiries received 
from India and Ceylon and tries to ])ut in Contact 
Indian merchants and firms with firms and 
merchants in Iron. 

The Iranian Trade Representation studies 
ways and means of improving the trade between 
India and Iran and endeavours to give all kind 
of assistance to firms and traders who wish to 
trade with Iran. 


Address: — The Office of the Iranian Trade 
Representation, Dorchester ** Flat 4, Queens 
Road, Fort, Bombay. Telephone No. 32418. 
7 elcgraphic Address : — “ IRANTRADE, 
BOj\tBAY Iranian Trade Commissioner in 
I nd i a : — N. Eraa mi , J^esidence : — * ‘ Al hambra , ” 
Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
Telephone No. 45093. Assistant Trade Cominis^ 
sioncr : — A. Behnia. Chief Accouiitant: — G. V. 
Telirani. ^ t 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 

Office. — Nlcol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Secretary. — D, N. JIahta, o.n.E.,B.A. (Oxon.). 


Asst. Secretary. — 0. 1. Bocarro, jr.B.B., 3r, 

Offg. Directory Tcclinolooical Lahoratonj.- 

1 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
constituted by the Government of India in 
March 1921, as a result of the recommendation 
of the Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18. 
Originally the Committee was purely an advisory 
body but with its incorporation under the Indian 
Cotton Cess Act in 1923, it became an adminis- 
trative body having at its disposal funds for 
the improvement and development of the 
growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton 
in India. The funds of the Committee are 
derived from the Cotton Cess of two annas per 
bale (four annas for the first three ^’-ears) which 
was imposed dn 1923. Having complete control 
over its funds, tlie Committee has been able to 
build up a satisfactory reserve and is at present 
spending about Rs. 10 lakhs per annum on cotton 
improvement, mainly on agricultural and techno- 
logical ^ research and seed distribution and 
marketing schemes. 

The activities of the Committee now extend 
to all branches of cotton improvement in India, 
and, as an authoritative body to advise the 
Central and Provincial Governments on impor- 
tant matters of cotton policy, it has attained an 
outstanding position. The Committee provides 
funds for research into cotton problems of 
all-India importance and for the development, 
extension and marketing of improved 
varieties of cotton. The aim, however, 
has always been to supplement and 
not supplant the work of the Agricul- 
tural Departments in the cotton growing pro- 
\iiices and Indian States. Including as It does 
representatives of growers, agricultural officers, 
traders, spinners and manufacturers, It has been 
an invaluable forum for the discussion of many 
problems of general concern. A list of the 
members constituting the Committee and the 
various interests they represent as on 1st 
April, 1940 is given below : — 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

President. — Sir Herbert Stewart, c.i.E., l.A.s., 
Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

• The Agricultural Commissioner with the 
Government of India, ex-officio (Vacant). 


A. 

-D. L. Sen, jr.Ec. (Tech.) (Mancli.) M.sc. (Bom.), 
..I.I.SC., r.i.e. 

REPRESENTATIVES OP AGRTCULTHRAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Madras. — Rao Bahadur Dr. B. Viswanath, 
C.I.E., Director of Agriculture. 

Bombay, — Dr. Ganda Singh Cheema, B.sc., 
l.A.s. , Director of Agriculture, 

United Provinces. — C. Maj^a Das, l.A.s., Director 
of Agriculture. 

Punjab. — Malik Sultan Ali Noon, I.A.S., Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. 

Central Province d> Berar. — (Vacant). 

Sind. — Rai Bahadur R. L. Sethi, Director o 
Agriculture. 

The Director of Commercial Intelligence, 
ex-offiido* 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., O.i.E. 

The Bombay Millowners* Association, Sir 
Sorab Saklatvala, m.l.A. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, L. F. H. 
Goodwin. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber, Chimanlal 
B. Parikh. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, A. P. 
Darlow, 

The Ahmedabad Millowners* Association, 
Nanddas Haridas. 

The Tuticorin Chamber of (Commerce), 
(Vacant). 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Major S. R. Pocock, M.C., M.B.E., M.L.A. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
Sir William Roberts, o.i.e., m.l.a. 

COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — Baburao Krish- 
na) i Patil ; Seth Gopaldas Mohta. 

Madras, — G..V. Doraiswamy Naidu. 

Punjab. — Sardar Ujjal Singh. 

Bengal Bepreseniative. — Suryj’-a Kumar Basu. 
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CO-OPEEATnX BA5in::7G 
EEPIIESE>'XATI'V'E. 

Sir OiTjnilal V. llthta, jr.c.S.i. 

iiEPiiESB::TXATi'VT:s or coxio:^ 
GiiovrirG i:n)irsxE i'. 

Zfadra^. — I), Gn:iTi:.=lroTnjini ; L. ^-ladlmva 
rUAdL 

Jlornhay . — HxiO Bahidnr Y, B. I*azin«=h"f7ar ; j 

B, K. PaVl. I 

Unif^d Trof’nce^. — Y^zyjz 2>a7rab Sir 2>Iohd^ 
All Kh'iii, a* ; BaiBaliadiir 

Ellin v'ar BaT:='hrni Ilaj Sin^ih, 2rx.c. 

Punjal). — y^zin ZIohfL *rnrnlla ; Chaudhri Bam 

Sanit, j 

Cndral Pn/rinc^^. and Perar , — ^Bao Bahadur! 
Sir lladhorao Be^hpande ; ILIir B.iyat AIL ; 

Sird. — TvMlryc Hiltozjee Golv.ala, 

bepbb5e:7xati\X 5 or iebiak sxatbs. 

Hydnahad SinU. — Bai IJahadtir Kali das 
Savrhncy, Dlrtctor of A^rlcniltiire- 
PorrAa SUiV>.—Z\r Boh&rt Allan, cxx,, 
Commi-sloncr of Acjri culture. 

rpj-alioT Zl. Bc^hmuhh. 

Pajp^xtana and Ctrdral India — 

(Vacant.) 

ABBITIOKAB ifEOT^BBS KOMIKATEB BY 
THE CEKXBAB GOVEBKjrEKT. 

Bao Sclich Y. C. Bavatc, Bcputy Blrcctor of 
Arn'"^3U‘are, S. B. Bhar^var ; Kara^imhan, 
DirL'foT of Agriculture in Hysore, Bangalore; 
It. Bcla5ubraTnaria A>'yar, Cotton SpcdallH, 
Ojimbatorr ; Musahlbd-Khas Bahadur Capt. 
II. C. Bhanda, CornmfTce MiniH^T, Holkar 
StcV, B^prcHcntatlve of the Holkar State; 
Br. B. B. S*thi, Bcputy Blrcctor of Agriculture, i 
Circle, B.P., Mc^mt. Sir Shil Bam, 
^<Tjtative of the Cotton Hlllovmers of 
BnLi; Bcr.an Baliadur Sir T. Vljayaraghava- 
; Camrr Tyabjcc, Second re- 
p;^' ntafhe of Hyderabad State; Br. V. K. 
it. V. Kao, Bl'-rytor of Stalldirs, I'ood Bepart- 
Co'.fmrn^nfc of India; Sir Badampatj 
Sirj:»h*'nia : B. O. Saraiya, O.n.T:., i.p. ; BogfT! 
Ihornas c.tt:. ; G. V. Bc?hmul:h; Khan Saheb| 
Aria Yu T’f AJi, BIrC'Ctor of Agri<mlfure, 1 
Baharalptif Stat<', Bahavralpur; Sir Chunllai| 
B. Hrhta (Virr-i>rf and Sardar Bahadur : 
Sardar Singh. 

Arnor.g-t the if^oarch schemes of the Com- 
riUV», pl\nt breeding e^'L^rne? for the improve- 
T ol quality naturally take pride of place. 
The agfCCif: froplo^cd by the Committee for 
it- Tf'''\^rh vork ha^e varied little in cbarac'ter 
Inc^* lOkC, ti ouch Uiry ba^r grovm in number. 
It cor.linu*-'’ to roaiotain a T^'chnoloplcal Labora- 
tory ft Bombay v li ieh include'? a complete 
fxp rlm^^Aol fiinrdnu p^-nt and a rclentidc 
joV/fYorj’ for rf arch on the cotton fibre and a 
iIot3?f v,LIch U rtcognl'i'd by the 
B The ConnaUtf'c al-o jrovides a 

prOf^ortlon of the funds for the Indore ^ 
Ir X tu*e of Phrit Indurtry. j 


Tor a ccmslderable period the Committee 
restricted it? grants to agricultural research, 
but in 1^30 it Tras decided that the time had 
come to add its Eupx>ort to the efforts already 
being made to bridge the gap between the 
experiment station and the cultivator and to 
supplement the funds which the Agricultural 
Bepartments were devoting to the introduction 
of improvementH into agricultural practice. 
Special attention from that time began to he 
devoted to seed distribution schemes. 

The Committee has not stopped at the produc- 
tion of better cotton, but from its inception has 
devoted Bpecial attention to better marketing, 
to the prevention of adulteration and other 
abuses and to many other problems connected 
vrith the cotton trade of the country. Begulated 
Cotton ilarket? existed in Berar before the 
CHtablizbment of the Committee, and that system 
which fizd stood the test of time was commended 
with certain modificationa for general adoption. 
Begulated Cotton AXarkets have now been estab- 
lished in Bombay, Central Provinces, Hadras, 
Punjab, Hyderabad, Baroda and Indore. Sim- 
ilarly, on the recommendation of the Committee, 
the Cotton Transport Act was pa==ed in 1923 by 
which Provincial Governments are empowered to 
exclude from any specified area cotton, J:apat 
or seed from outside unless required for a special 
purpose and covered by a licence. Prior to the 
passing of this Act, inferior cottons used to be 
imported in large quantities into the staple 
cotton tracts for purposes of adulteration, to 
the detriment of the reputation of several 
valuable cottons. The Act is now in force in 
almost all the imprortant staple cotton areas of 
Bombay, Hadras and the Central Provinces 
ao well as in Baroda, Bajpipla, Chhota Udepur, 
Hyderabad and Indore, etc. In 1925, on the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressing Pactories Act was passed. 
This provides for a certain measure of control 
of ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. 
Becentlj^ the Act has been used for the preven- 
tion of watering and for the mixing of non- 
cotton articles with cotton. The Committee 
has also taken steprs to bring to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale. 

It may be stated withont hesitation that, as a 
result of the efforts of the Committee, the last 
nineteen j^ears have seen a marked change in 
the character of the Indian crop, particularly in 
the percentage of short and medium staple. 
Equally important is the result of agricultural 
rC'Sfareh and its application to the yield of 
cotton per acre. The average yield per acre in 
the quinquennium 1030-44 for the whole country 
was 112 lbs. Tills is 18 per cent, higher than 
for the quinquennium 1027-32. The average 
yield p^r acre in 1044-45 was 121 lbs. The ascer- 
tain^^d area under improved cotton during 1944- 
45 was about 52 per cent, of the total. The 
ultimate ideal Is to encourage the establishment 
of FiTi 5 .de variety tracts wherever agricultural 
conditions and the limiuitlons of irrigation supply 
and EoU make this possible. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
o£ the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by Uie Govornor-Gcneral 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27tU, 1917* Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of aoTcn 
distinct bodies, tie., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd,, The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowncrs* Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers* Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merobants’ and 
Mnccadums'Associatlon, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers' Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlemonts, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when spe- 
culation was rife in futures which w'as so exces- 
sive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke the aid 
of Government to prevent a financial crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under tlio Defence of India Act in Juno 1018 ns a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Q. Wiles, i.o.B, This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions wore carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1022. 

The Assooiation continued to function under 
the above Act until Slst October, 1932. With 
cfTeot from 1st November, 1932, the Assooiation 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to he a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The Constitution of the Board on 1st 
September 1945 was as under : — 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, k.b.E., oxe. 
(President) ; Haridas Madhavdas (Vice-Presi- 
Qont), (Sellers* Panel) ; Bamdas Kilachand, 
J’ehangir Pestonji P.atel, Madanmohan R. 
Buiyn, Arthur Pethcr (Buyers’ Panel) ; Hansraj 
Jivandas, Pathcchand Jhunjjunw'ala, Shiv- 
chandnrl .Tlmnjhunwala (Sellers* Panel) ; Chunilal 
&ishanalal Sayta, Maganlal' Popatbhai Mehta, 
Chandulal Chliotalal, Hemraj Anandilal, Madan- 
lal Nemani, Hirlal A. Dave (Brokers* Panel) ; 
Bao Bahadur Sir Madhaorao G. Deshpande, 
K.b.e., L. Madhava Rcddi, B.A., B.L., Valdl, 
Major Naw'ab Mohd. Jamshed All Khan, m.b.b., 
(Cotton Growers* Kepresentatives nomi- 
nated by tlie Indian Central Cotton Committee) ; 
Bao Baliadur P. B. Laxmeshwar Kurtkoti, P.M. 
Bildiker (Cotton Growlers* Representatives 
nominated by the Government of Bombay). 

Officers. 

C, M. Parikh, B.com., Sccrefarp; S. A. P. 
Aiyar, Assisfaai Setretary, 

Seme of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are; — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 


and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user, W’hether in the 
case of the general body or particular classoB 
' or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or canceUa- 
ition of contracts; to adjust by nTbltxatlon or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
! engaged in the cotton trade ; to establish 
I just and equitable principles in the trade and 
to maintain uniform! tj’^ of control ; to fix or 
adopt standards of classification of cotton; to, 
acquire, preserve and disseminate useful in- 
I formation connected wdth the cotton ^.interest 
throughout all markets; to decrease hr insure 
the local risk attendant upon business; and 
generally to control, promote and regulate the 
cotton trade in the Presidency of Bombay and 
elsewhere in India, improve its stability and 
augment the facilities with wiilch it may bo 
conducted ; to establish and maintain a Cloaring 
House for the purpose of dealing with cotton 
transactions, and to regulate admission to and 
proliibition of the user thereof and tlie nature 
and times of such use w^hether in the case of the 
general body or particular classes or any indivi- 
dual or firm or company using the Clearing 
House ; to regulate the handling and exportation 
of cotton from India and the importation of 
cotton into India in so far as it may he im- 
ported ; to bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid 
in bringing, prosecuting, or defending, any 
suits, actions, proceedmgs, applications, or 
arbitrations on bebalf of Members or Associate 
Members or Special Associate Members or other- 
wise ns the Directors of the Association may 
think proper or conducive to the objects of the 
I Association and to prescribe the principle of 
framing of contracts with a view to eliminate the 
(temptation and possibilitj’’ of speculative 
I manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Building at Sewri 
I Cotton Depot, containing 121 Buyers’ Rooms 
and 84 Sellers' Rooms, a large Trading Hall 
on the lines of Liverpool and New York Ex- 
changes, Survey Rooms, Appeal Rooms, etc. 

' The Association has another fine Building, 

" The Cotton Exchange ** at the corner of 
(Sheikh Memon Street and Kalbndevi Road, 

I wdierein trading in “ forw’ard ” contracts Is con- 
' ducted. It comprises of a basement, aground 
floor (Trading Hall) with two galleries and six 
other upper floors. There are 114 telephone 
cabins for members on the ground floor and 
the galleries. The top floor accommodates the 
administrative offices of the Association and tlie 
Clearing House, and the remaining five floors 
contain 113 rooms for members’ offices. 

The Association has a membership of 587. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the trade 
is published annually in December and 
statistics are issued twice weekly. 

.‘—Cotton Exchange, Marw’ari Bazar, 
Bombay 2. 

Telephone : — Bombay No. 2017G. 

Telegraphic Address : — ** Cotboard.** 
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The Textile Industry. 


Fine Count Yarn. — Substantial progress of one anna per pound which Indian mills have 
lias been made in the last few years in tlie direc- now to pay for long staple cotton imported from 
tion of spinning fine count yarn* Much, liow- abroad is a factor which is likely to hamper more 
ever, remains to be accomplished ; but the duty rapid progress. 

The statement bcloxo shows the total qmniiiies of woven goods manufactured in Indian p\iUf 
during the past four years : — 


1941-42. 1942-48. 1943-44. ] 1944-46. 

Ydi: Yds; 

Grey & Bleached goods . , . . 3,310,230,082 3,020,518,284 3,765,350,893 3,608,103,822 

Coloured Piece-goods . . . . 1,183,382,580 1,088,818,500 1,105,330,010 1,118,368,451 

Grand Total .. 4,493,013,208 4,109,330,700 4,870,686.903 4,726,472,273 


Here again, it may be pointed outtlv.vt Indian 
mills arc now turning out increasingly larger 
quantities of fine Dhotics, Cambrics and fine 
liongcloth on the lines recommended by the 
first Tariff Board (1927). 

Textile Industry and the War. — After 
continuous period of almost unrelieved gloom 
extending over a period of nearly two decades, 
culminating in measures being actively explored 
with a view to bringing about an organised 
curtailment of production throughout the 
country, the war in Buropo which commenced 
in September 1939 opened up the prospect of a 
spell of prosperity for the industry. Following 
the cessation of trade with Japan, which 
happened to bo the leading supplier of cotton 
textile to the Bast in December 1941, the Indian 
cotton textile industry enjoyed a completely 
monopolastic position. It was faced with a 
steadily expanding demand from overseas, an 
increasing volume of war orders and growing 
domestic requirements for civil purposes stepped 
up by inflationary forces. The cloth production 
was stepped up from 4,012*4 million yards in 
1939-40 to the record level of 4,870*0 million 
5 %ards in 1943-44. Yet the industry was unable 
to meet the growing demand and the prices were 
pushed up to four times the pre-war levels. 

In may 1943 the Government of India 
issued the cotton cloth and yarn (control) order 
based on an agreement between the Government 
of India and the representatives of the textile 
industry. Its objects were to reduce prices and 
stimulate production by controlling the cost 
and supply of mill stores and by regulating the 
price of raw cotton and by superintending the 
L distribution of doth from the mills to the 
retailers. The control authorities were, however, 
faced with a formidable task created by reduc- 
tion in output duo to coal shortage and hartals 
on the one hand and growing demand on the 
other. Consequently, though in the following 


two years, the prices stamped on the doth 
were brought down by about GO per cent, 
the full benefit was not passed to the consumer 
owing to widespread black market activity, 
mainly encouraged by illicit exports due to 
trade regulations and large scale hoarding as 
infiatioa hedge. 

The latest supply position was reviewed by 
the Chairman of the Textile Control Board 
lercntly when he said : “In the calendar 
year 1945, Indian cotton mills produced 4,687 
million yards of cloth and 1,625 million lbs. 
of yarn in 1944 and 4,715 million yards of cloth 
and 1,020 million lbs. of yarn in 1943. The 
loss in production in 1944 is primarily due to 
reduction in output following stoppages of mills 
for lack of coal or inferior coal. In 1945 a 
higher production might '*]iave been attained 
had it not been for a large number of spindles 
and loom horns lost through hartals, shortage of 
labour, shortage of raw materials, etc. It is 
estimated that the total quantity of cloth and 
yarn exported in 1945 would be approximately 
387 million yards of cloth and 13 million lbs. 
of yarn as compared with 434 million yards 
of cloth and 18 million lbs. of yarn in 1944. 
Supplies of cloth and yarn for defence services* 
in 1045 have amounted to 417 million yards of 
cloth and 25 million lbs. of yarn as compared 
with 583 million yards of cloth and 28 million 
lbs. of 3 ^axn in 1944, The net available supplies 
of mill made cloth for civilian consumption in 
1045 amount, therefore, to 3,883 million yards 
as compared with 3,794 million yards in 1944, 
Including handloom, it is estimated that the 
cloth available for the civilian population of 
India in 1945 is approximately 14 yards per 
head per annum for India’s population of 400 
million.” 

The table below sets out the exports of cotton 
twist and yarn from India to her chief export 
markets : — 



United Kingdom 
Burma . . 

Straits Settlements 

Hongkong 

Syria 

Others , . 


1938-39. 

1941-42. 

lbs. 

182,238 

12,442,044 

5,537,708 

8,108,448 

3,400,400 

8,228,101 

lbs, 

3,051,838 

1 29,165,816 i 

2,506,320 
3,881,286 
1,547,100 
49,770,205 



Grand Total 


37,959,590 


90,528,605 


18,936,952 


16,918,413 



















/ 
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return owing to the high margin of profit 
varying up to 40 per cent, usurped by a chain of 
middle men. 

With a view to improving the position of the 
industry, tiie Government of India have consti- 
tuted tlie All-India }Iandlooni Board on which 
the weaver, the provincial governments and 
Indian States intercbtcd in the industry arc 
represented. Tlie recommendation of the Board 
favouring the increase of the present yarn 
supply to the industry by reserving lialf the 
production from the spindles to be installed 
during the first five years of the post-war 
development plan has been accepted by Govern- 
ment. Proposals for organising the industry! 
on a sound footing by rationalising and standar- 
dising its products and consolidating its markets 
are under examination. A scheme is being 
evolved for ensuring free inter-provincial move- 
ment of handloom cloth in order to enable the 
industry to regain the pre-war markets within 
the country. 

Post-War Plan. — The expansion of India's 
present productive capacity of mill-made cloth 
from 4,800 million yards to 7,200 million yards 
per annum is desirable but impracticable at 
present because of difficulty in securing the 
necessary machmery, says a press note announc- 
ing the post-war plan for the industry issued 
by the Industries and Supplies Bepartment, 
Government of India, on May 3, 194G. It adds 
that an expansion of about 2*75 million spindles 
proposed as the immediate target will produce 
an additional 1,700 million yards a year, consist- 
ing of 510 million yards of fine and 1,190 
million yards of coares cloth. This production, 
together with liandloom cloth, will help to 
provide approximately 18 yards per liead per 
annum after allowance for exports of 10 per cent, 
of the total Indian prodiiction. 

Blanning must bo on an all-India basis and 
the distribution of new plants and extensions 


of the existing plants’ should follow territorial 
divisions of India, The plan will in the present 
circumstances be an interim plan and it is 
the intention of the Government of India to 
review it when world economic conditions or 
other circumstances make a review desirable. 
In order to ensure increased supplies of yam 
for handloom weavers and other consumers, 
the Government of India liave directed that at 
least 25 per cent, of the new spindles installed 
shall be left uncovered by looms. Each British 
Indian Province and Indian State would of 
course be the best assessor of its oum exact 
I needs, and the Government of India propose, 
therefore, that the Provinces and States may, 
if so advised, reserve a larger spindlage for 
such purpose. 

On the question of reduction in the duty o 
foreign cotton and a full rebate of import duty 
paid on cotton for the benefit of India's export 
trade, the press note says that the Government 
of India will review the matter when competitive 
conditions return in order that the Indian export 
trade may be able to compete in world markets 
on equal terms with other countries. 

The Government of India have turned down 
tlie suggestion for banning imports of second- 
hand machinery on the ground that it will be 
some years before India can produce enough 
cloth for her own requirements. They will, 
therefore, allow import licences for second-hand 
I machinery for the present if they are fully 
satisfied that the machinery in question will be 
serviceable for a reasonable period and suitable 
for economic production. As regards the 
suggestion that import of certain machinery 
should be permitted freely from any country 
in the world. Government consider that import 
should be permitted only when there is reason 
to believe that the plant will be delivered 
appreciably earlier or will be considerably 
cheaper or better than if obtained from the 
sterling area. 
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Progress of the Industry. 


The record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
tollowing statement shows the number of Jlills, capital invested, number of looms and spindles 
employed in the industry in the various Provinces from 1929-30 to 1938-39 : — 



Province. 

No. of 
Mills. 

Authorised 

Capital 

Paid-Up 

Capital 

Number of 



Rs., £ and S 

Rs., £ and $ 

Looms. 1 

1 Spindles. 

Bihar .. 


O 

1/ 

Ks. 

62,00.000t 

Rs. 

39,00,000 

455 

11,026 

Bengal. . 



98(6) 1 

25,31,5G,000(a) 

£3,175,000 

§3,750,000 

19,38.01,125(0) 

£2,250,000 

§3,760,000 

j- 65,720 

1,296,501 

Madras 

United Provinces 

Central Provinces and 
Berar (c) . . 

2 

3 

1 

15, 05, 000(d) 
68,00,000 

5,00,000 

15, 05, 000(d) 
33,49,500 

5,00,000 

805 

809 

160 

21,664 

18,208 

3,068 

Total 1938-39 

107^ 

20,81,01,000 

£3,175,000 

§3,750,000 

20,30,55,625 

£2,250,000 

$3,750,000 

j- 67,939 i 

1,360,466 


'1937-38 .. 

105 1 

24,88,47,000 

£3,175,000 

83,750,000 

20,29,05,640 
£2,625,000 
$3,760,000 1 

'I 

j- 66,705 

1,337,968 


1936-37 . . 

104 1 

24,42,47,000 j 
£3,175,000 

20,21,52,480 

£2,525,000 

j- 65,273 

1,300,077 


1935-3C . . 

104| 

24,11,47,000 

£3,175,000 

19,97,07,038 

£2,525,000 

j- 63,724 

1,279,460 


1934-36 

ioo| 

23,05,67,000 

£3,175,000 

19,67,69,738 

£2,625,000 

j- 61,387 

1,221,786 


1933-34 . . 

99| 

23,70,07,000 

£3,176,000 ; 

19,56,54,808 

£2,525,000 

j- 59,501 

1,194,405 

Totals i 

1932-33 . . 

99^ 

23,70,67,000 | 
£3,175,000 

19,72,05,145 

£2,525,000 

j- 60,506 

1,202,183 


1931-32 . . 

103 1 

23,60,67,000 

£3,175,000 

$12,000,000 

19,76,49,386 

£2,525,000 

$12,000,000 

1 61,426 

1,220,686 


1930-31 .. 

ioo| 

23,60,67,000 j 
£3,175,000 
$12,000,000 

19,61,74,249 

£2,525,000 

$12,000,000 

j- 61,834 

1,224,982 


1929-30 . . 

9s| 

21,86,67,000 

£3,175,000 

$12,000,000 

18,71,65,615 

£2,625,000 

$12,000,000 

\ 53,900 

J 

1,140,435 


t Capital of one mill not stated, 

(o) Capital of two mills not stated, 

(6) Includes one mill in French Settlements. 


(c) The mill is situated in Eaigarh State, 

(d) Capital of one mill not stated as it has 
other branches of business for which capital 
cannot be distinguished. 
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Julc nnd Juto Mnnufnclurcs.— (H h. 
Inklm). Tho total export of raw iiiul Tiiamif'ao- 
tured juto during tlio year 11H2-43 uinotintod 
to 802,000 toiiB m compared with 1,212,000 
In 1041-42, aijowlng a decrcaHO of 200,000 ton*^ 
or 20 jicr cent, Jho value of thoHO ehipmonts 


wliich also recorded on 0 f|uul percontago decrease 
fell from 11 H. 04,21 lalclia to Ks. 45,42 lakhs, 
I'ho following table bIiowh the variation in 
export ol' raw juto arid manufactured goods 
Hcparatoly during the past live years as compared 
wJtli 1025-20, 



Export of 
raw Jute. 

Forcemtage 

variation 
tiH comparad 
with 1035-20, 

JOx polls of 
sacking 
bag and 
clotli. 

J^u’centjigo 
variation 
as compared 
Wilh 1035-30. 

w- 

Percentage 

variation 
ns compared 
witli 1935-36. 

1935-30 

Tons (6()6) 

773 

100 

3’ons (000) 

428 

100 

Tons (000) 
354 

300 

1938-30 

500 

80 

488 

111 

451 

127 

1039-40 

570 

74 

511 


G40 

154 

3040-41 

243 

32 

445 


404 

131 

1041-42 

315 

43 

403 


400 

1 130 

1042-43 

243 

22 

321 

7(i 

278 

! 77 


Exports of raw jnte dccrcascjd in fjuantity 
from 215,000 tons in 1U41-42 to 242,000 tons 
In 1042-42 or a docreaHo in 23 per cent, the 
value showing a fall of 13 per cent from Jls, 10,42 
lakhs to Its, 0,02 lakhs.* The decline was 
shared by almost all th{5 principal cnnsumlng 
countries except the United States of America 
which occupied the premier nlaco for the llrst 
time dlsplaeing the united Kingdom. Exports 
to the United States of America increased 
from 00,000 tons 124,000 tons in the year 
under review, but tlioso to the United Kingdom 
fell by 57,000 ions to 80,000 tons in 1042-42, 
As a result of the situation brougiit about 
by the war Um Continental countries (jxcimllng 
ilio U.S.H.K. wore completely out of the ))ietur(!, 
Export to U.S,S,K. amounted to 7,000 tons as 
against 14,000 tons In 1041-42. O’ijere were no 
exports to China nnd Japan in the year tindtjr 
review wlilnh took respnctlvcly 1,700 tons and 

2.000 Urns In liMl-42. 3’he amount sent to the 
Argentine Kcpublic was 7,000 tons as against 

12.000 tons, while that to Bra/.ll 0,000 tons as 
against 15,000 tons in tlie preceding year, 
Hhlpincnts to Australia fell from 4,000 tons to 

2.000 tons In 1042-43, 

The consumption of raw jute by IndlaTi mills 
recorded a slight decrease In J 042-43 as compared 
wltli t])at in the preceding year. The following 
table shows (be exjjorls and Indian consumption 
of raw jute during the last live seasons, July 
to Juno : 


.Senpon 

(July- 

June) 

Exports 
of raw 
jute. 

Consump- 
tion in 
India.* 

i’roportioii 

of 

consumption 
to exports. 
(%) 

1938-30 .. 

Tons (000) 
003 

Tons (000) 
1,112 

100 

1939-40 .. 

520 

1,288 1 

243 

1040-41 .. 

211 

080 

410 

1041*42 .. 

270 

1,222 

443 ‘ 

1912-13 .. 

225 

1,202 

511 


♦rignres refer to tnills In tli{‘ nioinberslilp 
of the JiifJIan Jute Mills Assoclntlon. 


it will i)e observed that during all these years 
enn«umiklon was higher than exports," the 
relative proportion l)etween tlie two being tlie 
highest in 1012-43 when the consumption was 
live t!mc3 that of exports, 


Exports of jute bags and cloth In the past 
tlireo years are shown in the following tabic : — 

JiagB Cloth 



(Minions,) 

(Million 


yards.) 

J040-4I .. 

078 

1,540 

1041-42 .. 

402 

1,090 

1042-43 .. 

400 

908 


The Indian Juto Mills Association, now 
one of tlie most important, if not the most 
important, of the iiodles all! Hated to the Bengal 
Obaml)or of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances: — In 1880 the exist- 
ing millH, finding Umt, in spite of the constant 
opening up of now markets, working results 
wrue not. favourable, caino to an agreement 
with the Into 8. E. J, Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce ns trustee, to work 
short time. 'I’ho only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement woro the IXooghly and 
Scrajgungc, The first agreomont for six 
months dating from 15th February 1880, was 
subsequently renewed at Intervals without 
n break for five years up to February 15, 1801. 
The state of tho market at the time of the 
renewals dictated tlio extent of tho short time, 
which varied throughout tho five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 0 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Bcsidos short time, lO per 
cent, of tho sacking looms were shut dovrn for 
a short period In 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by Uie parties not to InGrcasc their spinning 
power during tho currency of tho agreomont, 
only a few exceptions being made in tho case 
of a few Incomplete now rallls, 

Workint* Hours.—WJth tho introduction of 
tlio e)(‘cUlc light into tho mills In 1890; tho 
working day was Increased to 16 hours, Satur- 
days hi eluded, which Involved an additional 
amount of cleaning nnd repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give tlioin a free Sunday, nn agita- 
tion was got ui» In 1897 by tho ftllll JSiiropcan 
sPsMaiits to have tlio engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. Tho local Govern- 
ment took tho matter up, but tholr action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
hacked by a somcwlmt lialMjcarted throat. 
The Mill AsEocIation held mecUngn to consider 
the question and tho members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early cloning 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
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themselvea to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. It is about 
20 years now that the Jute Mills Association in 
despair brought out an American business 
expert, Mr. J. H. Parks, to advice them on the 
possibility of forming a jute trust with a view 
to exercising some control over the pioduction 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious tliat there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade, worked 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 1934 1 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
total complement of looms sealed; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided ; 
that the mills would not install any extra pro- 1 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement | 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased bj’’ reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on 1st November 1934, when2J 
percent, of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and w^as continued throughout 1935, 
a further 24 per cent, of looms being unsealed 
on 1st May 1935, 24 per cent, on 5th August and 
24 per cent, on 11th November. The remaining 
5*per cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1936. Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. ^ This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single sliift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills* working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per week on single shift. 
With effect from the Ist March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
mills were at liberty to work whatever hours 
and Install, whatever machinery they desired; 
In 1938 the position was reviewed and a new 


short time working agreement was proposed to 
take effect from the 15th March 1939, whereby 
member mills agreed to hours of work which 
would not be less than 40 nor greater than 64 
per week. A supplementary agreement was 
entered into with effect from the 31st July 
1939, by which the mills worked 45 boors per 
week with 20% Hessian and 7J“% Sacking looms 
sealed. This was the position at the outbreak 
of the present war, after which large govern- 
ment orders for sandbags and a heavy overseas 
demand necessitated increased production; 
the restriction on working honrs was withdrawn 
and all mills went into full production at 60 
hours per week. This was an emergency arrange- 
ment that came into effect from about the 
middle of November 1939 to cope with the 
British Government orders, for which provisions 
in the Factories Act regarding working hours had 
to be relaxed. After a few months however, 
it was realised that as a result of the small offtake 
of sand bags and difficulties in obtaining shipping 
facilities, the mills were producing more goods 
than there was demand for. To meet this 
situation the working hours of the mills were 
reduced to 54 per week from the 8th April 1940. 
This arrangement continued up to August, but 
the mounting of stocks made it clear that this 
could not continue after the sand bag orders were 
completed. From 19th August 1940, mill work- 
ing hours were further curtailed to 46 per week. 
This too did not have the desired effect on the 
stock position and the Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation decided to close their mills for one week 
in each month from September 1940 up to the 
end of the year. With new orders for sandbags 
the working hours had to be reviewed again 
and the mills worked 60 hours per week upto 
May 17, 1942. In view of shipping difficulties 
the working hours were again changed to 54 
from May IS when 10 per cent of the looms were 
also scaled. 

This arrangement continued up to March 14, 
1943, when to meet an urgent demand for 12 
crores yards of hessian from the U. S. Govern- 
ment the Association decided to increase the 
working hours of jute mills from 54 to 60 per 
week with effect from March 15, 1943, and to 
unseal 10 per cent of the looms then under seal. 
The working hours were again curtailed to 
54 hours per week from May, 1943, and 10 per 
cent of the looms were also sealed. After a 
month, on June 15, all looms were unsealed to 
meet the demand of another big American order. 
Since then no change took place upto May, 1945. 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the mills in the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with effect from 1st August 1932, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933. With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreement subject to six 
months* notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934. On the 30th 
September 1935 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the 3l8t March 1936, 
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Indian Central Jute- Committee . — ^ 
Central Jute Coinmittee has heen constituted 
by the Government of India ^vith 27 
members. Kepresentation has been foimd in the 
Committee for trade and agricultural interests 
and for the Provincial Governments most 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

The formation of the Committee is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Roj^al 
Commission on Agricultme, which suggested 
that there should he a committee on the lines of ' 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the field to the factory. 

The functions of the Committee include 
agricultural, technological and economic research; 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distiihution of im-| 
proved seed ; enquiries and recommendations j 
relating to banking and transport facilities and j 
transport routes ; improvement of marketing 
In the interests of the jute industry ; and collec- 
tion and distribution of all relevant information 
on Jute. 

The Committee will also advise the local 
Governments concerned on any points within 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to It. 

The Ofiices of the Committee are situated at 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. President 
Office): H. B. Stewart, C.I.E., i.a.S. (Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Ckjuncil of Agricultural 
Besearch); Seerciary: B. Has Gupta, ir.A. 

Agricultural Research. — The Jute Agricul- 
tural Besearch Laboratories are situated at 
Dacca and are working on (1) the improvement 
of the plant, both in regard to quality and ^ield 
(2) the improvement in the methods of lute- 
growing, (3) the reduction of loss caused by 
diseases and insects, and (4) the improvements 
In the methods of retting. These aspects of 
research are being tackled in five sections viz., 
Botany, Agronomy, ilycology, Entomology and 
Chemistrj\ 

In the field of genetics considerable progress 
has been made, the mode of inheritance of 
branching habit, pigmentation patterns and 
other important characters have heen worked 
out. 

Very Interesting work has been done on the 
anatomy of jute from seedling to maturity. 
These investigations have helped in a fuller 
understanding of the changes involved in the 
retting of jute and the origin of certain com- 
mercial defects. Quite hopeful results liave 
been achieved in the field of breeding improved 
races of jute which is in progress at Dacca and 
three sub-stations. Interesting experiments 
have been carried out wduch help in assessing 
the relative Importance of factors such as 
climate, soil variety and retting water on the 
quality of jute. The effect of spacing and 
manuring on jute is being tested. It has been 
established that line sowings are more economical 
and profitable than the usual practice of sowing 
the crop broadcast. 

Some new light has been thrown on the mode 
of Infection by stemrot fungus and certain 
measures have been devised to combat the 
spread of infection through the seed. ^Vork 
has been commenced on hitherto unrecorded 
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diseases of jute. Intimate knowledge regarding 
the bi-nomics of jute pests has been gained 
on the basis of which practical control measures 
have been devised for most of the jute peats. 
A field-centre has been opened to control diseases 
and pests in the ryots" fields. 

The causes for the colouration of jute have 
been worked^ out. Th^ chemical changes that 
take place in the water during the retting 
process have been determined. Such aspects 
as the telaUQusinp between the volume of jute 
steeped and the volume of water, the depth of 
steeping, gradual steeping, etc., are under 
investigation. 

Technological Research. — Tlie work under- 
I taken at the Technological Besearch 
; Laboratories of the Committee at Tollygunj, 
Calcutta, includes the spinning of samples of 
fibre obtained in agricultural experiments 
(breeding, manurial trials, etc.) and reporting 
on their quality as indicated by the results 
obtained. The spinning tests are carried out 
at a standard temperature and humidity and a 
special technique has heen worked out to give 
good results with as little as 12 lb. of fibre. 

Work of fundamental importance includes the 
investigation of the relations that may exist 
between spinning quality and measurable 
chemical or physical characters of the fibre. 
In this considerable progress has been made. 

Problems dealt with, wliich are of direct 
interest to the mill, comprise the effect of twist 
on yam strength, the improvement of jute hags 
for storing commodities such as sugar and 
cement in damp atmospheres and the spinning 
of flax and other fibres on jute machinery, either 
alone or blended with jute. 

Tlie matter of finding new or extended uses 
for jute is constantly in view and in this connec- 
tion machinery for spinning fine yams from 
jute has been installed. 

A certain amount of time is devoted to day- 
to-daj' problems submitted by mills of other 
bodies. 

Tests are made on fibres which are, or may 
become, competitors for jute, with the twofold 
ol>jcct of assessing the danger from competition 
and of determining the suitability of the fibres 
for spinning on jute macliinery. 

A useful Library has been got together and 
information bearing on the tecimology of jute 
is abstracted and indexed. 

The Principal Officers of the Technological 
Besearch Laboratories are 

Director. — C. B. Xodder, M.A. (Cantab.) : 
Manager. — A. S. Gillies ; Senior Besearch 
Physicist. — K. B. Sen, n.sc. (Dacca) ; Senior 
Besearch Chemist. — P. B. Sarkar, n.Sc., A.i.O. 

Marketing. — During 193S and part of 1939, 
the Marketing Section carried out a comprehen- 
sive enquiry into the conditions governing the 
marketing and transport of jute in the principal 
jute growing districts of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, 
Orissa and the United Provinces. The data, 
thus collected, were published in two reports 
entitled, “ Beport on the Slarketing and Trans- 
port of Jute in India" (1940) and '‘Beport 
on the Marketing of Jute and Jute Products ” 
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(1941). The former embodies the results of the 
enquiry relating to the marketing and transport 
of raw jute so far as Inland business is concerned 
while the latter embodies that relating to the 
jute export trade and manufacturing industry. 
Thus, the two reports will appear to give a 
complete picture of the jute industry and trade 
in India. 

For the last few years, the Section has been i 
engaged in certain developmental work of which 
the main are : — 

(t) Dissemination of jute prices in the mofussil. 
— ^With the help of the Publicity Section of the 
Committee, jute growers in the interior of the 
jute-growing provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and Assam are informed of the daily prices 
prevailing in Calcutta so that they may bo well 
posted with fluctuations taking place in the 
terminal market. This is being done since the 
1939-40 seaBon. 

(ii) Marhcting of fibre grown from improved 
seed . — This scheme is intended to interest 
growers in improved jute seed which can give 
higher yield and at the same time produce 
better flbre. Seeds of improved strains are 
distributed to growers at concessional prices and 
the results of grading and marketing of fibre 
produced both from the improved and local 
varieties are studied with a view to demonstrat- 
ing to the growers the advantages of using 
good seed. The scheme is in operation since 
the 1942-43 season. 

(Hi) Organisation of Grading Parties . — ^The 
primary producers are instructed through 
peripatetic Grading Parties to assort jute 
themselves, according to the trade specifications 
and sell it on the basis of grades so that the 
middlemen may not under-estimate the value 
of their fibre. They are also told about the 
various faults that occur in jute and the steps 
that should bo taken to eradicate them. The 
scheme has been operating from the 1941-42 
season. 

(iv) Bstahlishmeni of Co-operative Jnte Sale 
Societies. — ^With a view to forming a selling 
organisation of the growers, a few such Societies 
have been established in 1942-43 in Bengal, 
as an experimental measure. Three such 
societies are also working in Orissa. While 
those in the former province do not provide for 
credit facilities, those in the latter have linked 
credit with marketing. 

(a) Studg of Indian Maricet with a vieia to 
increasing the consumption of jute and jute 
goods. — The war has closed many overseas 
markets for jute and its manufactures ; at the 
same time, substitutes are becoming more 
important. Therefore, a comprehensive study 
of the Indian market is being undertaken with 
a view to explore the possibilities of increasing 
the Internal consumption of jute. The scope 
of the enquiry includes both mill-made and 
cottage industry goods. \ 

Principal Officer in charge of the Section. — 
S. M, Gupta, B.Ag. (Bombay). 

Jute Forecast— Work on the Jute Census have 
long been completed. The results of the random 
sampling survey have been considered to be 
satisfactory and the method has been adopted 
by the Government of Bengal, for forecasting 
the jute acreage. 


Experiments are being conducted to find out 
a cheap and accurate method for the determina- 
tion of the yield of the crop. 

Economic Research. — The Economic Be- 
search Section keeps constant vigilance over all 
aspects of the economics of jute. Some impor- 
tant findings relating to the w'orld consumption 
of jute, its trend in recent years and its relation 
to the changes in the world market, such as 
those brought about by the war, have been 
published in the Committee's Economic Research 
Bulletin No. 1. An investigation into the 
relationship between the demand for and the 
supply and price of jute is now under progress, 

; the results of which may liave an important 
bearing on the question of the control of the 
jute crop. Other investigations have tnronm 
: light on some important aspects of the jute 
j industry, such as tlie productive capacity of the 
Indian Jute Mills, the possibility of extending 
the market for jute goods manufactured in 
India, etc. The effect of the grovi)h of jute 
substitutes and of new uses of jute on the jute 
trade is also being investigated. A pamphlet 
on Jute substitutes is expected to be published 
soon. 

Besides research work on the economics of 
jute, a large volume of information on various 
subjects pertaining to jute is regularly collected 
from authoritative sources in different parts 
of the world. The Committee has also a special 
correspondent in the Argentine Bepubiic to 
report on the conditions of the jute trade in that 
country. A close watch is maintained on all 
developments in economic and commercial 
policy abroad calculated to replace jute by its 
possible substitutes, and prompt steps are taken 
to collect all relevant information on the subject 
to place it at the disposal of the trade and others 
concerned. 

Publicity. — A monthly journal, known as 
the Xn^fian Central Jute Committee Bulletin, 
the annual subscription of which is Bs, 5-8 
or lOs. (including postage), is published monthly, 
containing figures of production, consumption, 
prices, stocks, imports and exports of jute and 
jute manufactures, and also information re- 
! garding the prices and utilisation of jute 
substitutes. It also includes items relating to 
■ export and import restrictions imposed on 
! various countries and other information regarding 
i the economics of jute and its competitors, as 
! well as general information of interest to the 
[trade. The Committee also disseminate infor- 
Imation to the grower to assist him towards 
improved methods of growing and retting, and 
getting better prices for his crop. A preliminary 
investigation into the economics of jute growing 
has been undertaken in three representative 
villages of Bengal. 

Principal Officers of the Economic Besearch 
Section : — Director. — D. Ghose, m.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law ; Assf. Economics Officer. — K. C. 
Basak, B.A. (Cantab.) 

Besides all general publicity work of the 
Committee, the Publicity Section has been 
entrusted with the organisation of a big Central 
Jute Museum in Calcutta which is soon expected 
to materialise. 

Principal Officer in charge of the Section : — 
K, I. A. Quaderi. 
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Indian Iron and Steal Intlustry- 
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Intltft, \reU l>no\tu to nil tu J)-:?! i<r 

r^Utn^t^d to lir* nt 'V{1 1 ,' } ) > r "♦*• « M t .•» t: | 
ilrrMde f 1.IM inti^t h'i\r l r - 1 if. Wf* ^ 

ftntl film; iiUs* thU IMlir um 1. l> nwr If. 1,^ 
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t ' V t ^ 'v ; I . 'M r- -r l^,^ /-.n » a'>^t tMr. 
si',/;^ r.f/'. t^} tf'" I 'rrt^ 

O -Of * to I? O-I ojr * , !<> ♦'.;•! f y f|' >f^f{^ 
f J* I I * A*:t^r tntfX^r t 

1 .* " I -'.f,; ftit t.’ ** t w* •* t, *ii 

*‘H'"***)\ - f' ti ^ rt:f*f‘f<i' *. 
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frnctti* \trfylm ftj*; f* f* 

Irutn H!i to \C\ iijiln \ii j 

The iimnufftrtnrr of *-*>^^ \ if. ^, ' 

Indln /or ovrr ijhy} \^\ti hr* ^ 
'Wootr tt^vnrtl nr ils- 'iV* l U*!^ ^ t ? In U'.n 1 

tnnnnfftctTirf* rnn still I*' ttttilfi'l in ^^ ftJ r.-i | 
IiuJift. wr;i;^n'' or ll*r 1 v^t^l f/- 1 . ^ ^ 

thny verft |jroIne*‘l \\<rft 1 5 v j 

trAdrra reninrle^ oi^'o rvt/l rxp i t » ^r 1 Mi[ 
Dfttnnficuit* It t^^t 

Intlinn i^trrl nmkt r/ i-^vrr ovr:r^•n^ 
UlfticiillItH Mul dh! tiol v i^h U ii‘ .-j. 

The llrft recordfd rrTorls to toxuA ?o; In n ro 1 
filed Indnctry on rnolrrn llnf^-v virrr tli •- of 
Mottro nrifl >ftroufmr In I77P. In 
Henth of the indlMi Civil 
mlitncd hlc npiiolntinerit In t'nlrr to 
nn Iron find rled worlm In thnl jroTii.Cf'. Ihf’ 
chnrconl fiirnnce^ Iruldled hy nhfi I'ofto 
Kovo rr.«juUecl in compidr lAllurr to 

fiimuclftl tUnimltlcs Ant! lAck of pr.-votl-ftt 
experience, Aiid tlie JI'Mit In-lla Company. 
ncfinlred his derelict ^rorJm aihI foritKd a v.t'St 
CoTnpfiny In Ib&Ii* <!ii! not nrhUne nny rono 
mcrcinl Rucce*?*? nml ce\»’<ii cijKrnttoni In 

The next un tier trvl: Inc ^vAn fitnrtetl hy 
.Tcr«^op <V Co. which 11 n Ally resulted In the erection 
of tho IJftrakftr Iron Co. nt KuUI In jK7&. Afl»*f 
pasdnR throuRh nevenvl vlelsMtudca, It iift«<nid 
Into tho handn of the Il.xrahAr Iron iV St^‘el <V. 
In 1887. In 1880, the plant wan inmlernlnd 
nnd It hecaino known nn the ileium! Iron A 
Steel Co. A Bled plant Rtartcd In 100r> cIo^mI 
within n year nn tlic orders teedved could not 
bo nupplied at economic rate*?. .‘^Ince 1010, thl« 
company h an been known an the llenj-’a! Iron Co 
and It lunaluainated with tho Indian Iron and 
Steel Co. Ltd. Jn 10117. 
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iiii f/c P hxr,*^ fpiAntC.I'i ff cr^-t are 
avaIUI*!-* r.^if th i. li cu/l; t? yrx ?-* 1? jrt?nd, 
dh^ c:i^i Afr A dt &ul re-^ulr^ fcnh»-f slsledr:* Cf 
Idt ju-tUn/ and I J d^-rx^itch. 

(^<i) ft« f yinTfii. In vr.i! |i 

kfionn ni thr Sliijhhhum Iron he!*, couitith ^ 
of the Mn^'hltmui DhtrPt, in syh»:h t? T aIa 
I rorj A Compan>*« 8t**v*| NVory% Ar<*4l;cAt/d, 
and the ncl^hlKutfin/ 0 ;I*ia yeUsixlcry Sut*?!, 
there exhts some of the rlchi-it Iron ore depcft:< 
In tlie seer! !. Tim Iron ere corderd U c**arly 
f‘d%, and the*e di'pi'^slt? a:»* rsUrcxiM to contain 
about 5,tK>J fnhilt/ri to.nt, whldi are *udlde/d 
for the ifon Mid «?ett re ^ulfetr.eal;! of IndH 
for neatly 1,(HK) ycari. In otlmr pirt* of the 
Morld equally rkh Iron ore may he founi tut 
It cannot ftlwayji laiuled at the Iron work* 
at nil) thin;: alike the yame co*t. Ihe ads'antai^e 
India’ poMc^«ci in the plmpe of Iron ore U, there- 
fore, very {Treat. 


Tlic credit for tho first Rucccfi'iful attempt to 
manufacture Btccl In India on n comimrcinl 
flcalo ROCS to Tlio Tata Iron A Steel Co. Idd., and 
it Ifl to tho Rcnius, ncrscveranco and forc^iuht 
of JaraBhodji 7'ata, the Rreat pioneer of Imlla 
industry, nnd Ids soiis, tlmt The Tata Iron nnd 
Stool Co. owes Its orkln nnd development. It 
owns vnlualdo Iron oro concessions, manpanese 
oro doposlta, limestone, dolomite, coal, magnesite 
and chromite, ecattcred over India. 


Coal. — KAture has not l)ccn ?o bountiful to 
India In resimct of lU coal resources, nm me*tt 
Important coal measures In India art? (%) the 
Gondwann (remdan) coalfields of the Fenlnsula, 
PuchftfiUanlganJ, Jh.arlft,ctc..BTid (i») the Tertiary 
coalfleldH of As'^am, the Tunjab and llaluchktan. 
Taking only pcarns with a Udeknesi of more 
than 4 feet and nsh content below ifO^o and thosa 
occurring within a depth of 11,000 feet only, tb? 
Indian coal resources nave been estimated to br 
of tho order of 24,000 million tons. Out of thlSf 
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good quality coal, with less than 18 per cent, 
ash content, is estimated to amount to only 
6,000 million tons and coal capable of yielding 
coke of motallurgical quality to only about 
1,400 million tons, which is found in the Gond- 
wana (Permian) coal fields of the Damodar basin. 

More than 1,000 million tons of strongly 
coking coal with less tlian 8% ash, but liigh in 
sulphur, occur in the Tertiary coalfields of 
Assam, but these are not at present considered 
useful for metallurgical purposes. 

The manufacturers of hard coke in India rely 
on the Jharia coalfields to an overwhelming 
extent to meet their requirements. With the 
present wasteful means of extracting coal and 
the use of metallurgical coal for non-metallurgical 
purposes, some experts consider that the coking ! 
coal resources of the Jharlo field will not last! 
for more than 30 years. Tlie Indian Coal 
Mining Committee reported in 1937 that these 
reserves would last for about 57 years. 

If the Government and the coal industry 
co-operate and adopt adequate measures for 
improved methods of mining coal and conserving 
and economising the use of metallurgical quality 
coal, the life of these reserves will be extended 
beyond the gloomy prognostications referred to 
above. 

In addition, it might become possible in the 
future, as the result of technical research, for 
the iron and steel industry to use coals not 
regarded as coking coals at present, by blending 
them with strong coking coals. 

While the reserves of coking coal in India are 
not adequate for melting the huge quantity of 
iron ore available, frequent repetition of this 
statement has produced an impression abroad 
that adequate raw materials are not available 1 
in India for a large scale iron and steel industry, ' 
which is entirely a mistaken view. The metal- 
iuxgical industry has taken its own precautions 
to prevent the speedy exhaustion of its coking 
coal reserves. It is unfortunate that so much 
of India's best coking coal is still being used 
for steam raising purposes but we can confidently 
hope that this practice will tend to diminish in 
the near future. 

The coalfields and the iron ore deposits are 
situated within a short distance of one another 
and there are ample supplies of limestone and 
dolomite within a reasonable distance of other 
raw materials. 

Importance of the Industry in the 
National Economy. — The total capital invested 
In the iron and steel industry in India is estimated 
to be about Es. 25 crores. Eoughly 160,000 
men and women are employed directly and 
Indirectly in the Indian iron and steel industry, 
the re-rolling mills and the auxiliary enterprises. 
Including their dependents, the total number of 
people dependent on the industry in India is 
about 600,000. The industry is contributing to 
the Government and the public revenues between 
Es. 7 to 8 crores per annum by way of excise 
and customs duties. Income and super taxes. 

Development. — The last decade has seen a 
great expansion of the iron and steel industry 
in India accompanied by improvement in the 
'Various processes and the application of scientific 


methods of control. The successful develop- 
ment on a commercial scale of the rapid de- 
phosphorising process and the making of acid 
steel out of Indian basic pig iron, for both of 
which full credit is due to the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company Ltd., may he regarded as the most 
important advance in steel making practice 
that the young Indian steel industry has made. 
It is likely to have far-reaching effects on the 
establishment of several new industries in India 
such as locomotive manufacture, and the manu- 
facture of railway wheels, tyres and axles for 
which acid steel is specified. The development 
and manufacture of a low alloy high tensile steel 
containing copper and chromium knowm as 
Tiscrom is another instance. The steel is being 
employed for the construction of the New 
Howrah Bridge. 

Besides metallurgical research, fuel research, 
chemical research and research in refractories 
are being pursued in India. 

! Special Steels Manufactured in India* — 

1 Amongst special steels now manufactured in In- 
dia and special bars for the manufacture of shells, 
bullet-proof armour plate for the fabrication 
of armoured vehicle bodies, bullet-proof plate 
for howitzer shields and gun turrets, various 
kinds of alloy steels for the manufacture of 
steel helmets, armour piercing bullets and shots, 
and shear blades for shearing armour plates, 
chrome molybdenum alloy steel for aircraft, 
spring steels for machine-guns, special deep 
drawing for rifles and machine-gun magazine, 
nickel steel plates for gun-carriage mountings, 
high carbon steels for high explosive shells 
and mint dies, high speed steel for machine 
tools and stainless steel for surgical instruments. 
Other manufactures by the Industry include 
steel mill rolls, steel billets for drawing into 
telegraph wires and barbed wire, and steel 
to Admiralty specification for ship-building. 
A process for the manufacture of acid open 
hearth steel required for gun forgings, gun 
[Carriage axles and railway wheels, tyres, etc. 
j has also been developed. 

A new chapter in India’s iron and steel industry 
! was opened when the Tatas added a Wheel 
TjT:e and Axle plant with up to date mills and 
finishing req\iirements to their plant at Jamshed- 
pur and began the manufacture of acid steel. 
It is bound to go a long way towards 
the country's self-sufficiency so far as its steel 
requirements are concerned. This might be also 
a prelude to a large-scale manufacture of 
locomotives in India. 

Indiana Munitions Output. — Eeferring to 
India's important munitions output, the India 
Office recently announced : " The American 
Technical Mission has recently sponsored several 
new plants Including work for machine tools. 
India has also undertaken the manufacture 
of alloy steels which form the components of 
special steels. The manufacture of ferro- 
sllicon has been established in one Indian works 
and at least lialf of India's requirements will 
be met from this source. The production of 
aluminium In India will begin shortly on a 
scale which is ultimately expected to enable 
India to meet her requirements of this metal. 
The progress of che steel industry Is one of the 
1 outstanding developments of the war in India.'* 
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The Paper Making Industry, 


Paper making in India is of some antiquity. 
The manufacture by liand had been practised 
from quite early times. The first paper-making 
machine in India was erected and operated by a 
famous missionary, Dr. ^Villiam Carey, over a 
century ago at Serampore on the Hooghly Klver 
near Calcutta, hut the establishment of paper 
making as a modern industry may he said to 
date from 1807, In that year the Koval Paper 
mill was established at Bally, only a few miles 
away, using in the first instance Dr. Carey's 
original plant and machinery. About 16 
years^ later the Upper India Couper Paper ilill 
at Ducknow and the Titaghur Paper Mills at 
Titaghur, near Calcutta, were started. Other 
mills at Kaneegunge and Kankinara, in Bengal 
and other Provinces soon followed. Production 
beuan to increase, so that by about 1900 the 
total made annually in India amounted to 
approximately 20,000 tons. 

To-day the quality of paper produced by 
Indian mills is accepted as equal to that of most 
imported paper of the same class, and the range 
oi qualities lias been extended to include coloured 
banks and bonds, tub-sized rag papers, embossed 
covers and writings, supercalendered tinted 
printings, and imitation ait and kraft. 

Raw Materials. — ^In its early days the 
Indian industry considered the manufacture of 
high class white paper rather beyond its capacity, 
and this was to some extent due to its depen- 
dence upon rags and waste paper for its raw 
material. But this crude practice was soon to 
change. Koutledge in 1860 proved the virtues 
of esparto — a semi-tropical grass — and in 1S75 
and 1879 reported upon the possibilities of Indian 
bamboo which served to draw attention to other 
Indian fibres. There are only incomplete 
records of the early experiments with Indian 
fibres, but it is known that two mills made use 
of Moon] {Saccharum Moonja) and Sabai (Ischae- 
mtim Angiutifolium) in their first years. Moonj 
seems to have held the field in the beginning, 
for it made a very good paper, Sabai, however, 
presented less difficulty as regards treatment, | 
and, therefore, soon came into universal favour! 
among Indian mills. Having found in Moonj 
and Sabai ample resources of plant fibre it was 
perhaps natural that the Indian milts then in! 
operation should at that time have made no 
effort to follow up Kentledge's researches in 
bamboo — a much more difficult problem. 
Possibly India might have come to the front as 
one of the world's most important producers of 
pulp and paper, 'What actually happened was 
that the industry based on Sabai grass, while 
relatively still in its infancy, was almost put 
out of business by the competition of wood pnlp. 
li^eveitheless in bamboo it later found a new 
raw material of great value. 

The Bamboo Paper Indus^ (Protection) Act 
of 1925 not only gave Ihidian mills an oppor- 
tunity of repairing the damage to their plant 
and machinery caused by the incessant and 
intensive work required by India's first world war 
demands, and of‘ overcoming the difficulties of 
getting stores and machinery replacements, but 
also enconraged and enabled them to ^develop 
bamboo pulp as their main fibre. The protective 


tariff on paper was renewed by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board in 1932, and imported wood-pulp was 
also m^ade subject to a duty of Es. 45, or appioil- 
mately £3 a ton. This pulp duty naturally 
had the direct effect of preventing the establish- 
ment of new paper mills designed to work only 
on imported wood-pulp. The mills, therefore, 
immediately began to develop and increase the 
reduction of bamboo pulp, which had already 
een proved to he eminently suitable for all the 
usual classes of fine writing and printing papers, 
banks, ledgers, Ac. Sabai grass, which is the 
Indian equivalent of esparto, having its own 
speciat characteristics, is also used by some of the 
mills, but bamboo pulp is now the main material. 
Incidentally the manufacture of pulp from 
bambcK) is at present practically exclusive to 
India. 

Tlie protective tariff attracted others to a 
profitable field of industrj*, and there are at 
present 13 paper mills operating 28 machines 
with n total production of nearly 90,000 tons. 

onft-TaacHne.'cnVVi Hyderabad, Deccan, 
is nearing completion. 

Experimental work. — ^For many years the 
paper pulp section ^of the Forest Kesearch 
Institute at Debra Dun has been carrying out 
experimental work in connection with the 
development of new fibres for paper-making, 
and it has been reported that considerable 
success has been obtained in making kraft paper 
from bamboo pulp. Two paper Mills in India 
have been successfully manufacturing, for over 
a year, laait papers from bamboo. 

Newsprint — ^With the assistance and en- 
couragement of the Commerce Department of 
the Government of India, Is'ewspapers have now 
come to an arrangement to ration supplies of 
imported newsprint and to charge certain agreed 
prices for various sizes of newspapers. Imports 
of newsprint from IJ.S.A. and Canada are per- 
mitted up to certain limits by a system of 
licenses. 

Indian isnils are not in a position to meet any 
part of the newspapers requirements of news- 
print. 

The whole of India's newsprint requirements 
is imported, it being not possible so far to pro- 
duce it in the country on an economical basis 
owing to the lack of tHe necessary raw materials. 
Kecent enquiries show that the Kashmir and 
Tehii'Garhwal States can supply fir and spruce in 
quantities sufficient for the establishment of a 
newsprint mill in each of the two states, 
two species of woods are well known raw materials 
for the production of mechanical pulp for use in 
newsprint manufacture and the snitahility of 
both the species from the two States has recently 
been tested at the Forest Kesearch Institute, 
Dehxa Dun. Enquiries are in progress in connec- 
tion with the maturing of projects for the 
manufacture of newsprint from the two species of 
woods available in the two states. The 
abnormal rise in the costs of machinery and the 
difficulties of importing these from abro^, 
however, appear to be serions handicaps in the 
early materialisation of the projects. 
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The industry has made such headway in recent 
years that the outbreak of the second world 
war found it ready to take up the vastly increased 
demand for Indian paper brought about by | 
the dlihculty of importing from abroad, i 
Imports of fine papers are very limited and Indian j 
mills arc working to full capacity. The cmer-| 
gcncy has undoubtedly given the newer 
mills an excellent opportunity of establish- 
ing themselves but ^vith the consider- 
ably increased consumption of paper by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and the. 
Army, a serious shortage of paper has been felt 
by industry and commerce and the general 
public. From April 1, 1943, the Government of 


India decided to release for civilian consumption 
30 per cent of the total production of Indian made 
paper, which was further reduced by an Ordinance 
issued in June 1944 to 30% of the quantity used 
in 1943. Government have also taken action to 
increase the output of Indian mills by giving 
them every possible assistance in the mdtter of 
transport facilities for raw materials and also In 
obtaining chemicals such as Sulphur, Alum, 
Caustic Soda, etc. Indian paper mills have also 
been asked to confine production to 6 or 7 
standard varieties so as to permit of longer 
runs on machines and therefore allow of the 
production of the maximum amount of writing 
surface. 


THE WOOL 

Although the woollen industry in India is 
very ancient, flourisliing as it did as a cottage 
industry, its rise as a factory industry is only 
a few decades old. The first mill was established 
in 1876, but its progress was halty and hesitant, 
so much so that, by 1914, there were only four 
mills, the Dhariwal and Ca^vnpore mills, the 
Bombay W’'oolleii Mill manufacturing both 
woollen and wasted goods, and the Bangalore 
Woollen Mill making only coarse blankets. The 
large demand for woollen goods after the first 
w’orld war stimulaied private enterprise to start 
more woollen mills, and, between the years 
1919 and 1921, !three new companies were 
floated which opened mills in or near about 
Bombay. About! the same time, otlier mills 
sprang up in Bargalore, Baroda, and Amritsar, 
The total numlir of spindles rose to about 
74,500 and the /capital investment increased 
from about Ks. fO lakhs to about Bs. 240 lakhs 
in 1921, Owini to foreign competition, the 
indxistry was in i depressed condition thereafter, 
and, between l|25-33, three of the mills went 
into liquidation 

The major nuts of the industry are concen- 
trated in Cawmore, Dhariwal (Punjab), and 
Bombay. Bonbay has six mills and Cawnpore 
one. Smaller finits are located at Bangalore, 
Amritsar, Srinjgar, Baroda and Mirzapur. The 
powerloom iiflustry is almost completely 
centred in Antitsar. In 1939, there were 24 
woollen mills ii India (16 in British India and 
8 in Indian Sates) employing 17,201 persons 
daily. In adlition, there were 19 woollen 
carpet and slkicl weaving establishments and 
73 hosiery faiories employing 3,382 and 264 
persons, respetively. According to one esti- 
mate, there wee also about a lakh of handlooms 
engaged in thdweaving of wool. 

Until the oubreak of World War H, many of 
the woollen flctories were not altogether pro- 
sperous, and sme of them were actually incur- 
ring heavy loses. This is mainly due to the , 
fact that indienous goods could not compete I 
with imports lines as the latter were never I 
all-wool affairt In other words, the enormous ' 
amount of th cheaper types of woollen goods 
imported intothis country from Italy, Poland, 
Germany, am Japan was composed of waste 
wool, wool rClaimed from old garments, and 
fibres other thn wool, whereas the Indian mill 
Industry justlably prided itself on producing 
pure wool stif from all-virgin wool. 


INDUSTRY. 

The outbreak of World War II came to the 
rescue of tills industry, as of many other indus- 
tries also. The Indian woollen mills were 
invited to undertake production for the Defence 
Ser\ices on a 100 per cent, basis. The terms of 
payment were on a cost plus profit basis, and 
the mills got full work, namely three shifts per 
day. The output of the organised mills is reported 
to have increased by 375 per cent., mainly as a 
result of the introduction of standardisation 
schemes. This naturally led to the importation 
of Australian wool on a large scale. Imports of 
wool which remained at Rs. 2* 66 crores improved 
to Rs. 3* 07 crores in 1939. There was some 
setback in 1940, when the value of Imports 
declined to Rs 2*16 crores. During 1941 to 
1943, imports were somewhat restricted on 
account of enemy U-hoat activity. In 1944 and 
1945, the value of imports aggregated Rs. 2*46 
crores and Bs, 2* 14 crores, respectively. During 
the war period, there was a sharp recession in 
imports of woollen yam, knitting wool, as also 
woollen and worsted plecegoods, thanks to the 
absorption of the U.K. in the war effort. Now 
that the war is over, it is likely that the U.K. 
will try to resume exports of woollen and worsted 
goods to India to some extent. 

It is well-known that India has been enjo 5 ing 
1 a good export trade in wool and woollen carpete 
for the last many years. Generally speaking, 
wool exported from India consists not only of 
wool grown in India itself, but of Imports from 
foreign sources, these latter coming into India 
both by land and sea. Imports by sea came 
chiefly from the Commonwealth of Australia, 
wliile a certain quantity from Iran also comes by 
land. The main imports are from Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, Tibet, and Nepal. Many of the 
Rimjab districts enjoy a good lucrative entrepot 
trade, as, for instance, Amritsar, Multan, Lahore, 
etc. In 1944, raw wool exports come to Rs, 2* ^ 
crores, but this figure was surpassed in 1945, 
when the value improved to Rs. 3*64 crores. 

Besides raw wool, India used to send sub- 
stantial quantities of woollen carpets and ruga 
to overseas countries, particularly to the U.S.A., 
Canada, and the U.K., where they are popular 
not only on account of their cheapness hut also 
owing to their attractive designs and bright 
colours. During the wax, this trade was hit 
hard owing to lack of freight facilities, but it is 
hoped that this trade will revive ere long. 
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Silk and Indigo. 


Generally spoaUing, all the worsted mills in this 
country, of which there arc four today, arc 
dependent upon supplies of Australian wool and 
tops for their manufacture of wwsted cloth and 
hosiery yarn, Tlie woollen sections of mills use 
indigenous wools largely for blankets and rugs, 
It will be more or less correct to say that, apart 
from blankets and rugs, very little of indigenous 
wool is used in cloth intended for apparel. 

The handloom woollen industry is spread 
tlnoughout the country and Its production is 
confined to the making of coarse blankets wdiich 
have a large seasonal demand from I lie poorer 


classes. Another section of the handloom 
industry generally specialises In the manufacture 
of carpets and (lurries* The principal centres 
of this trade are JUrzapur, Amritsar, and 
Srinagar in the North, and Bangalore and Ellorc 
in the South. Tlic war gave considerable fillip 
to this industry, since the demand from the 
Army for barrack blankets was quite enormous 
and far in excess of available productive capa- 
city. The Supply Department placed • heavy 
orders and it is estimated that handloom weavers 
supplied more than a million blankets in a year 
to the Army. 


Silk 


Sericulture has been practised in India for the 
last two thousand years and a lot of silk used 
to be exported in days long gone by. Now, 
however, India has lost her export market and 
imports annually Bs, 13,000,000 worth of silks, 
Switzerland and United Kingdom never exported 
raw sUkto India. Italy's export stopped long ago, 
ciuna and Japan used to export till the last Great 
War. At present India is not importing silk from 
any foreign countr 3 \ The world demand for silk i 
and silk waste has shrunk and there is increasing 
competition from foreign silk goods and mixtures 
and artificial silk substitutes. In Assam, eri, 
mulberry and muga silk worms are being reared 
and about Rs. 1,70,000 worth of silk is annually 
produced there. Bengal produces Rs. 20,00,000 
worth of mulberry silk, Bihar and Orissa 
produce Rs. 42 lakhs worth of tasar and a 
little eri silk, A little mulberry silk is also be- 
ing produced in Bihar in the district of Purner, 
The Central Provinces produce Rs. 14 lakhs 
worth of tasar silk. 

Mysore, Kashmir, Jammu, Madras and the 
Punjab produce Rs. 38,00,000, Rs. 10,00,000, 


Rs. 2,00,000, Rs. 5,00,000, Rs. 16,600 worth 
of silk respectively. 

Bombay and the United Provinces are 
investigating whether sericulture can be Intro- 
duced. The new era industry in Baroda la 
spreading. Some of the native Stales, Madras 
and the Punjab are trjdng to introduce era silk- 
worm rearing. • 

Tlie industry has been declining in almost all 
parts of India. ' Cliina Is exporting more silk to 
India than Japan in spite oj the tariff waU. It 
is progressing In Mysore and Kashmir only. It 
is believed that the morlbuid industry will be 
resuscitated If sufficient dity is imposed on 
foreign silks. 

The price of indigenous raw sUk has been 
increased by about 300 per cent, on account 
of stopping of the import of nw silk from China 
and Japan duo to the war. Almost all the 
above Provinces and States ai3 trying to increase 
their production both n quality and 
quantity. The production o\ raw silk has also 
gone up about 200 % more due to its increase 
in price. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, 
a genus of Le^minosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma 
there is a marked decrease in the number of a 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dj'ers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 


Portuguese supremacy in th« East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th centiry Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was comp^itlon to obtain 
indigo from other sources thaj India that led 
to the first decline of the Indiai Indigo Industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenih century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in thi West Indies had 
been given up — partly on acount of the high 
duties imposed upon it and patly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be nore profitable — 
the industry was revived in Ldia and, as one 
of the many surprises of tie industry, the 
province of Bengal was selectd for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organisd, however, than 
troubles next arose in Ben^l itself through 
misunderstandings between tb planters, their 
cultivators and the Govemuent, which may 
be said to have culminated in Cnjrd Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 18?. This led to 
another migration of the indntry from Lower 
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and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Hero the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safllower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. 'With what success may be 
judged by the present state of affairs. Actually 
there w^as a revival of the industry in India 
during the last War and for a few years after, 
but after the war ^vith many countries producing 
synthetic Indigo, among them being Germany, 


Switzerland, Great Britain and America, the 
natural indigo industry was almost killed. There 
has been a mild revival since the commence- 
ment of the present war but unless protected 
the industry cannot survive. There are many 
advantages to India in the revival of the natural 
indigo industry, as besides keeping a large sum 
of money in the country that now^coes abroad, 
it gives considerable employment, and the crop 
itself has a great value to the peasant grower 
as a change crop. It is a leguminous plant that 
brings down nitrogen from the heavens into 
Indian soil, and it has peculiar value as an 
organic manure in a country where animal 
manure is not available. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES 


The statistical publications, issued by the 
Commercial Intelligence Department of the 
Government of India, show that the export of 
all oil seeds from India is steadily going do^vn 
except groundnuts on account of keen inter- 
national competition. 

It is economically ns well as industrially un- 
sound for India to export her oil seeds instead 
of manufacturing oils, oil cakes and other allied 
products in India. The present practice allows 
the other countries to derive the manufacturing 
profits and at the same time deprives Indian 
agriculture of the great potential wealth of oil 
cakes as cattle fe^ and manure. 

In India there are about 500 oil mills registered 
under the Factories Act and over 1,000 medium 
size power driven oil mills. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by crude as well as up-to- 
date processes. J 

Village Oil Mills worked by bullocks and 
handpresses exist jin all parts of the country 
and supply most | of the local demand for oil 
and oil cakes. The big mills supply the re- 
quirements of the towns and export trade. 
These mills treat ill kinds of oil seeds available 
in the country. | 

The industry bus made good progress in the 
production of mustard oil, castor oil, groundnut 
oil and Unseed oil and as a result the export of 
these oils land offtakes to foreign countries has 
steadffy impiovei during the last ten years. 
The progress in the case of groundnut and castor 
is very satisfactoiy. 

The development of off milling industry in 
India has to face tlie under-mentioned difficulties. 
There are high protective tariffs in European 
countries which (encourage the export from 
India of raw materials rather than the manu- 
factured products Secondly there is a better 


market for the oil cake in Europe and Indian 
oil cake, on account of want of standard speci- 
fications, is sold at a discount. The freight on 
off seeds is less than that on offs and. off cakes, 
hence it is easy and economical to transport 
off seeds by sea than oils or oil cakes. The 
development in the export trade in oils demands 
special consideration of shipping companies to 
provide tanks for bulk transport of offs as 
arranged by the railway companies. 

The standardisation of oils and off cakes will 
help the industry in finding markets in foreign 
countries where a better price can be obtained 
for the articles. 

It is necessary to educate the Indian Culti- 
vator in the use of oil cakes for feeding and 
manurial purposes and it should be impressed 
on him that the value of the article does not 
depend on the oil content but on oil and al- 
buminoid content of the article. The animal 
cannot properly digest a cake having a higher 
oil content and it thus goes waste. 

Effect of War on the Oil Industry of India. 

— During the War of 1914-18 the average 
export of linseed off, groundnut off and castor 
oil had increased by 443 %, 150% and 60% 
respectively over the last pre-war average of 
1912-13 and 1913-14, but the export of cake 
had, however, no marked change during that 
period. The off crushing industry of India had 
a good opportunity of developing during the 
second war period. 

The prices of oils and off cakes at the com- 
mencement of War in September were lower than 
half the prices of these articles during last 
pre-war, war and early post-war periods on 
account of general low price levels since 1933-34. 
The second world war has resulted in increasing 
the price level and brisk trade in offs^ 
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ATnonj; pUntfttton rropii In TndU ifft U thf. 
molt Important. Tbo fodijrenom tfA pUnlJ 
fTowln^: In & wild condition, vrai firit dUcorrr^l \ 
In A?«am about 1S20, It *oon drci^ th^ alt^n* | 
tlon of the East India Company, which aft'T 
fomo cnquirlti lUrtcd an experimental c^^den 
In 1835, After vrorkin;! for ll\e y»’Arr, th^' plan- 
tations of the Government w* re fol I In If* 40 to 
the Assam Company, th'* Ctrl lea concern and 
to this day the taTre^t oiinpany In India, It 
was anytlilnp hut pro'sperotis durln;: tlj^ 
ten years of Its rxlptrnce. But aNnjt IH52, Up 
condition bCh^n to Improve and Its^uccc"* rn*»dr 
the prospects of the Industry apjearso 


fn;randalfraftl4'fthetPt>rcu!4t''ryeAr*riyfinh^d 
Into U, Th** dlfc/r.ery of th^ U^dlp'^nojn U% In 
HyJhct and Carhar pave th^ ImiK'tnut for An 
p’Xpanilon of th^U; luitry Into It.p- hurmn valhy;, 
and In a yvarii Ih'^frafirr Ih^ of the 

tjpj-^r ipvirtlonsof tl.-* province of Aa^am (heth 
limhrnaputra and hurrna valley ) vtgn ccr.vrn-ed 
into a h'-hr^ t'-a phr.latlon, Thu* Ih** four.datlcni 
of ih** pfr*^nl ua Industry UM during the 
nuiei of fl e he* century. Sln^e that the 

trrowihof thelndujitry ha* l'^s"n ph»u;om«*r.aI arid 
In IcM than ahnndfrd yrir;ith^ British Ersffre 
hse become the tea gxrden nnd tca*ibop of the 
Korld/' 


Tlic followin;: table fhowx the growth of the Indue try ilnce IC^GOi' 


Pfo^rtiS cf tht Indutir*y, 


Year. 

Area under 
tea In 
*000 acres. 

pro-luctlo.n 

l.n 

Year. 

Ar^-a ur.'Ur 
In 

arr'?. 

Pro^iuctlon 

1 In 

j Wj.OCO IK 

10(>9-1904 (average) 

523 

2ol 

icai 


807 

1 294 

1905-1900 „ 

. .. 

520 

242 

1032 


£05 

424 

1910-1914 „ 

. . 

591 

200 

1933 


818 

2S4 

1915-1919 „ 

• . 

CC2 

574 

19:; 


82C 

2P9 

1920-1924 


700 

336 

1035 


832 

204 

1925 

. . 

725 

3C4 

1020 


634 

395 

1926 


1 730 

303 

1937 


624 

420 

1927 


j 75G 

291 

103S 


822 

452 





1030 


622 

453 

1928 

-* 


404 

1010 


632 

4C4 

1929 

.. 

7cS 

433 

1941 


834 

501 

1930 

• • 

S04 

201 

] 

1942 


630* 

5G1* 


• Subject to n‘\i--ion, 


It will be seen from the above table tliat 
since the beginning of the present century, whUe 
the area under tea has rl5en by nearly CO per cent., 
the production has more than doubled. 

Aiaam and Bengal are the two most Important 
centres of the tea Industry In India, AE=am alone 
accounting for more than hali the total 
production. In 1042, Assam produced 200 
million lbs. or 55 per cent, of the total Indian 
production. The rest of Xorthem India pro- 
duced IGO million lbs. or 28 per cent, and ik)U- 
thern India 95 miliion lbs. or 17 per cent. 

The total number of x>er?ons employed in the 
industry In 1940 was 918,354 as against 025,227 
during the previous year. Of these SC5,226 were 
penhanently employed and 53,123 temporarily 
employed. The average monthly wages of 
labourers employed in the tea gardens In Afsam 
excluding non-cash payments, in 1939-40 were 
as follows : — 


ifen. 

Women, 

1 Children. 

B.S. a. p. i 

B.S. a. p. 1 

Bs. a. p. 

9 2 9(a) j 

7 14 5(fl) 

5 6 G(a) 

8 2 4(6) 

8 6 2(6) 

5 7 5(6) 


(c) Settled labourers. (6) Faltu or Basti labourers. 


Althoudi IndU produces quantities cf 
tea Us consumption of ten B comparatively 
very little. Tlic low dornert c comumptlon, 
however, enables India to export large 
quantities to other countrle*, the princlt^l 
among whidj Is the Utited Kingdom. 
In 1942-13, 57 per cent, of the total quantity of 
t*-^ produced in India was exported abroad. 
This was, however, considerably less than In the 
preceding year when the qtantity exported 
represented 76 per cent, of the total production. 
Of the total exports of 323 million lbs., 
the United Kinedom alone tooc 252 million lbs. 
during the year. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea Industry. In addition i-y the world-wide 
deprcssion,thercwas considerabh orcr-producUon 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove suflclently ^ectlve 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small dlflfcrcnce 
in the price of medium and cjmmon teas and 
there was thus no Inducement to grow the 
former. To check ovcr-prodrcUon a scheme 
was therefore introduced to reitrict production 
and to limit exports. A Bill giving legislative 
effect to the scheme was paasol at the autumn 
session of the Legislative Assembly in 1933, The 
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industry has consequently been able to enjoy 
more stable conditions than would otherwise 
have been possible in the circumstances of the 
last six years. The export quota which was 
fixed at per cent, of the standard exports in 
1935-3G rose steadily to 02} per cent, in 1938-39. 
Due to accumulation of stocks and decline in 
prices the quota for the following year w'as fixed 
at 90 per cent., but the restriction of supply and 
an increase in demand had the effect of placing 
the industry again in a favourable position in the 
world market even before the outbreak of the 
war. 

The outbreak of war gave rise to entirely new 
conditions. In the United Kingdom, the entire 
tea trade passed under the control of the Govern- 
ment. A Tea Controller for India was appointed 
to administer the emergency tea control scheme. 
Owing to the suspension of re-exports from 
London, the need for replenishing their stocks 
by America and the Colonies and the transfer of 
their demand by some of the markets supplied 
by Java to Indian tea there was a strong de- 
mand for practically all kinds of tea and the 
export quota was, therefore, raised to 95 per cent, 
in October 1939 and was kept unchanged at 95 
per cent, for the next season. In June 1940, 


however, the International Tea Committee re- 
duced the quota for 1940-41 to 90 per cent, for 
all participating countries. An Ordinance amend- 
ing the Indian Tea Control Act, 1938, was 
passed in August 1940 authorising the Govern- 
ment of India to alter the Indian allotment 
at any time during the financial year. 
The reduction had a stimulating effect on the 
markets, but it was soon discovered that in 
view of the increased requirements of the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A. and other countries, 
the maintenance of the export quota at 90 per 
cent, would result in a severe curtailment of the 
available supplies and the quota w’as revised to 
92} per cent, from October 1940. The export 
quota for 1941-42 was fixed at 110 per cent, of 
the Standard exports. The export quota for 
1942-43 was fixed at 479 million lbs. The 
internal demand for tea had, however, been 
steadily on the increase, and to prevent a shortage 
the Government of India announced in October 
1942 that exports would not be allowed to exceed 
421} million lbs. 

The International Tea Agreement which was 
due to expire on 31st March 1943, is to remain 
in force for the duration of the hostilities and for 
' two years thereafter. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea by sea from India: — 


Year, 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value In lakhs 
of rupees. 

1 

2 

3 

1930-31 





356 

23,66 

1931-32 .. 





341 

19,44 

1932-83 .. 





379 

17,15 

1933-34 . 





318 

19,85 

1934-35 .. 





325 

20,13 

1935-36 .. 





313 

19,82 

1930-37 .. 





302 

20,04 

1937-38 





334 

24,39 

1938-39 .. 





348 

23,29 

1939-40 . . 





359 

26,31 

1940-41 .. 





349 ' 

27,75 

1941-42 . . 





382 

39,57 

1942-43 . . 

• • * * 

. . 

. • 

. . 

323 

31,64 


The following table shows the exports of tea 
from India to difierent countries by sea : — 


United Kingdom 

1941-42 
(million lbs.) 
288 

1942-43 
(million lbs.) 
252 

Canada 

30.5 

9.2 

U.S.A. 

23.6 

18.6 

Australia 

8 

13.4 

Egypt 

4 1 

1.9 

Iraq . . 

1.8 

8.1 

Arabia . . 

1.7 

6.3 

Iran 

1.4 

5.6 

Ceylon 

5.6 

0.7 


The exports to British Empire countries 
amounted to 279 million lbs. and to other 
countries 44 million lbs. during the year 1942-43 
as against 345 and 37 million lbs. respectively 
during the previous year. 


From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923, ‘ all tea ' fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
Ib. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 5 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, has improved considerably since 
then. After the outbreak of the war the prices 
of tea assumed a marked rising trend. The 
demand for practically all kinds of tea was strong 
and the prices advanced steadily till they 
reached their peak at the beginning of December. 
By the middle of January, however, they began 
to decline and by the end of the season had 
reached the pre-war levels. Nevertheless, the 
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The following tabic gives the figures of ijio production and exports of Indian coffee : — 
Production and Expoit of Indian Coffee in thousands civts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production. 

Export. 

1 Surplus available for 
IHome consumption. 

1928 

, , 

• • 




, , 

317*6 

201*5 

56*0 

1929 







247*9 

138*3 

109-6 

1930 







352*0 

. 279*4 

72*6 

1931 







294*4 

208*4 

86*0 

1932 







300*1 

162*0 

138*1 

1933 







295*0 

168-7 

126-3 

1934 







308*8 I 

186*6 

122*2 

1935 







292*6 

147*5 

145*1 

1930 







307*6 1 

230*0 

137*6 

1937 







303*6 

162*4 

141*2 

1938 







299*3 1 

146*5 

152*8 

1939 







358*1 1 

206*7 

151*4 

1940 







310*9 

118*9 

192*0 

1941 


. . 





280*7 

48*7 

232*0 


The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Us. 40-2-4 during 1940-41 as against Rs. 43-8-8 
during the previous year. 

The Indian Coffee Cess Act, providing for the 
creation of a fund to be expended by a Committee 
specially constituted in this behalf for the pro- 
motion of the cultivation, manufacture and sale 
of Indian Coffee, was passed in November, 1935. 
It provides for the levy of a customs duty ' 
on all coffee produced in India and exported i 
therefrom to any place beyond the limits of 
Britisll India or to Burma at a rate, not exceed- 
ing one rupee per cwt., fixed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the recommendation of 
the Coffee Cess Committee. The rate originally 
fixed was 8 as. per cwt. But from 1st June, 
1938, it was raised to Be. 1 per cn"t. 

In addition to this cess, an excise duty on 
all coffee is also leviable at the rate of Ee. 1 


per c;H. under tlie coffee Marhet Expansion 
Ordinance wliich was promulgated in December 
1940 for the control of the coffee industry in order 
to secure a fair price for the grower and to 
secure export markets for the surplus coffee# 
The provision made thereunder was continued 
by the enactment in March 1942 of the coffee 
Slarket Expansion Act, 1942. The Act will 
remain in force till the end of the twelve 
months commencing on the 1st day of 
July subsequent to the termination of 
the present hostilities and during this period 
the Indian Coffee Cess Act shall he deemed to 
be repealed, without prejudice, however, to the 
continuing validity of any action taken by the 
Indian Coffee Cess Committee which is not 
inconsistent ^vith the provisions of this Act. 
Similar legislation has also been brought into 
force by the States of Mysore, Cochin and 
Travancore. 


Sugar, 


Sheltered behind adequate tariff protection, 
guaranteed for a period of fifteen years, ending 
on March 31, 1940, which has been extended 
by another year, pending a further Tariff Board 
Enquiry, the Indian sugar industry has made 
phenomenal progress and has achieved the 
position now of being the largest sugar producing 
country (including Gut) in the u'orld. And, 
the capital invested in the industry is estimated 
at Rs. 35 crores. 

An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar industry was the year 1930-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government. Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Rs, 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Rs. 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt. of all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938. The total import duty along 
with the surcharge was Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 
till 31st March, 1934. From 1st April, 1934, 
the protective duty was enhanced to Rs. 7-12, 


but the surcharge was reduced to Rs. 1-5-0 and 
made equivalent to the excise duty of Rs. 1-6-0 
[imposed on internal production. Thus the total 
Import duty retnained the same, oie,, Rs. 0-1-0 
per cwt. From the 28th February, 1937, the 
protective duty was decreased to Rs. 7-4-0, 
[and a surcharge was imposed at the rate of 
[Rs. 2-0-0 per cwt., equivalent to the increased 
I excise duty of Rs. 2 per cwt. on internal produc- 
tion from the same date. The total import 
duty from 28th February, 1937, was Rs. 9-4-0 
per cwt. With effect from 1st April, 1939, the 
import duty was reduced to Rs. 8-12-0 per cwt. 
and it was raised to Rs. 9-12-0 from 1st March, 
1940, as a result of the increase in the excise 
duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. As a result 
of the imposition of a general surcharge of 
20 per cent, on all customs duties, with the 
exception of cotton, salt and petrol, the import 
duty on sugar is now higher at Rs. 11-1-7J 
per cwt. (the excise duty remaining Rs. 3 per 
cwi.) with effect from 1st March 1942. The 
emergency surcharge levied on all import duties 
: in the financial year 1942-43 w'as continued till 
1 31st March 1940, after which the duty on the 
present level was again continued for a period of 
' one year, ending 31st March, 1947, by when a 
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frc'li Trttiir IJfnril V. Ill nn Mujulrv I<mM* r« [ pnt* MU» fi'*vr 

jninr Ihj' «nini)luin of * *^*^’>* mpiU* 'I /,b* P.‘u; nti>l 

Murrh, ltU7* | »o ;;ht li» rjl7. 

A Tftrlir llo^nl J:iiqulry v,«n IfjMHulM in[ r^r.^ 

Mnrcli, 1037, for .IMumlnlnp; f!o- .xt.ot ofj.ro ' 

tcftloii to t>o cnnfcrrMl 00 tlif' liolioiry for Ito ,''•-!:'>* I'lr-'-' '■'• fro'i’- .t'm.irom 

rciiinlntinr of tlu’ ji'Tlotl of H 'n>^’ 'farlff' 

Bonnl it« 

but (ift IIh* (<ov(rri r. 

coinpU’to flH'f’' *‘'^-*"* 

March, lim, 
duty on ntirnr 
noth Marcli. 

pnhllMicd tlia i 

period of ir» 

rccommendrd t 

the oxlfUln^T . j 



'ilitf MfiriOt into ' ' » v/iuiut inn rn0ri^r>% 

With a view to check a (oo ranld fTfu*a tJi uf tite ’ rr* d I*y apf-mxlrn »’^iy TO‘i | -‘r M, durlr:: 
Industry under artificial KtlruuU atul in order toi i*aui ;i7, "di Ua priyt?jr»d o\^r ton^ of 

replace losses of revenue from thW soiirr*', an j ♦-in’ar, t.r., flLdjtly inor»‘ lljnn h^r * rori' 

excise duty of Jtc. 1-5 per cwt, on factory pro- sumpthm of about 1 In Ucr^nr.arjl 

duced suKar was Inmo''ed (liiriim the llinnrhl aft<r tun h-an ncal!i pn/^hir^d over ISJ 

year 1031-35. Besides, It was propoud to set ItKh ton^ In lO'onio. iruxlnuini prtHlni'Uoa 
aside from the procec<ls of the excise duty an ua'5aehh\ed In 1013-11, uld-h ♦>iinut*dto 
amount equivalent to one nnim ]>er cut. to bel Pm d3(d,0ou t«nt. 


StatlEtlcs given below, show the progrci' of the Indinlry In rcctnt jran:— 


Year. 

No. of Tac- 
torics. 

Quantity of 
Micar manu- 
facturrd from 
ranc. 
Tori'^. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

reflm d frotn 
yur. 

Omntiiy of 
Khand^ari 
production 
Ton’<. 

Total 

oGantlty 

of 

»up»r. 

Ton?. 

1037-38 

130 

030,700 

16,500 

■ i”r;,oo6 

1.072.800 

1038-80 

130 

050,800 

14,200 

103.000 

765,000 

1D39-40 

145 

1,241,700 1 

31.700 

125,000 1 

1,373,400 

1040-41 

148 

1,005,400 , 

48,500 

125,000 

1,206,000 

1941-12 1 

150 

778,100 1 

13,800 

loO.tOO 

Pt 1,000 

1042-43 

. 150 

1,070,000 

0.370 

117,020 

l,2Pf,70O 

1943-44 

351 

1,216,400 

7,0 *^0 

80,0(X) 

1,304,380 

1914-45 

140 

953,500 

0,030 

80.000 

1,030,620 

1915-40 

145 

900, 000 

t^OOO 

CO.OOO 

1,032,000 

1940-47 

no 

1,000,000 

(hOOO 

00.000 

1,OC4;,000 


distributed among the provinces ♦' for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing fair 
prices.” The excise duty was enhanced to 
Jls.2-0-0 per cwt. from 28th ycbrtinrv, 1037, 
and to Us. 3-0-0 per cwt. with effect from the 
Ist March, 1040. 

Due to the outbreak of the European war, the 
Central Government announced in September, 
1940, that no tariff board would bo appointed, as 
was announced by them in March, 1030. In the 
Delhi sessions of the Legislatures in 1041 the 
Government of India passed an Act, whereby tlie 
existing duties were continued in the first 
instance upto March, 1042. Subsequently the 


Along ultli a ra]jld increase In Internal produc- 
tion, there lias been a sharp decline in Imports. 
Tor instance, from anavernce of approximately 
one million ton? In the years up till 1930-31, im- 
ports foil by about 45 per cent, in the lollowlng 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons In 
1033-34 and decreased further to 221,000 tons 
In 1034-35. During 1035-30, imports fell 
further to 1DS,S88 tons, and In 1036-87, the 
net import was only 11,000 tons. As a 
result of dwindling imports Government are 
losing revenue from this source, 

Import during 1037-38 was only 0,410 tons but 
the import in 1088-80 was over 254,000 tons, 
in view of the deficit In indigenous production. 
In 1930-40, due to the greatly increased internal 
production and tlio outbreak of the European 
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War, the imports dwindled to about 35,000 tons. 
Tlic yield from this source diminished from over 
Rs. 10 crores In 1930-31, to about Rs. 3*81 crores 
fortho financial year ended March 31, 1935, to 
3*24 crores for the year ended March 31, 1936, 
to Rs. 50 lakhs in 1936-37, to Rs. 25 lakhs in 

1937- 38, and to Rs. 45 lakhs in 1938-39. In 

1939- 40, however, it went up to about Rs. 
8,96,00,000 due to increase in imports, necessitat- 
ed by the small cane-crop, diseased cane, etc., in 

1938- 39, in India. The imposition of the excise 
duty at the rate of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. on factory 
sugar, and Rc. 0-10-0 on khandsari sugar, from 
April 1st, 1934, has yielded a revenue to tlio Gov- 
ernment of Rs. 97,22,000 in 1934-35, and Rs. 
1.58,24,000 in 1935-30, and Rs. 2,52,62,000 in 
1936-37. With tUe increase in excise duty on f ac- 
tory sugar to Rs. 2 per cwt. and Re. 1 per cwt. 
on Khandsari sugar the yield during 1937-38 was 
Rs. 3,30,97,000 in 1937-38, and Rs. 4,22,44,000 in 
1938-39 and Rs. 2,47,19,000 in 1939-40. With a 
further increase in the excise duty from March 1, 
1940, the yield was Rs. 3,92,00,000 in 

1940- 41. In the year 1941-42 the amount 
collected was very much higher at Rs. 6*72 crores. 
In the tAvelve months ended ^March, 1943, 
the amount collected was Rs. 4 * 83 crores. 
In 1943-44, the duty amounted to Rs. 7*24 
crores, and in 1944-45 to Rs. 0*90 crores. 

’ Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 

noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 
has gone down considerably. From Ist March, 
1929, the duty on Khandsari sugar was decreased 
to Re. 0-8-0 per cu*t., but the definition 
of ** factory ** in the Sugar Excise Duty Act, 
1934, was amended, so as to omit the reference 
to the number of workers employed with a 
view to enabling duty being charged even in 
premises where less than 20 workers are em- 
ployed. The Government of India expected 
that with the definition of ‘factory* thus amended 
even with tlio reduced duty on Khandsari of 
Re. 0-8-0 per cwt. there would be a revenue of 
about Rs. 6,00,000 during 1939-40. But this 
hope was not fulfilled. The yield was only about 
Rs. 1,46,000 in 1939-40. The amount of duty 
levied in 1040-41 was Rs. 2,86,000 and in 1941-42 
' Rs. 4,43,000. In 1944-45 it was Rs. 3,65,000 
only. 

During the year 1937, there was a precipitate 
fall in the price of sugar and in order to avert 
i internal unrestrained competition a Sugar | 

: Syndicate was brought into existence, compris-j 

\ ing over 90 mills. Later in the year, the 

\ Industry approached the Government for 

\ legislative interference with a view to avoid 

I oVer -production of sugar and to overcome 

internal unrestrained competition, which brought 
: down the price of sugar to an uneconomically 

\ low level. The Governments of the XJ.P. and 

; Bihar, to whom these representations were 

made passed Sugar Factory Control Acts, and 
' made it compulsory for every mill to obtain 
a licence for working sugar factories from 
the Government. One of the conditions of the 
grant of licence to a factory has been member- 
ship of the Indian Sugar Syndicate. The Indian 
Sugar Syndicate has thus been given legislative 
recognition by the Governments of the U.P. and 
Bihar, and all mills working in the provinces 
of the TJ.P. and Bihar axe compelled to sell their 
; sugar through the Syndicate, The Governments 
of the U.P. and Bibar have also appointed a 


joint Control Board consisting of the representa- 
tives of the U.P. and Bihar Governments, the 
representatives of the industry, and of cultiva- 
tors and consumers. In 1940, the life of the 
Sugar Control Act was extended by Bihar and 
U. P. Governments up to June 30, 1944, and a 
Sugar Commission was also appointed by them 
to be “ a final authority, subject to Government 
control, on all matters connected with the pro- 
duction and sale of sugar, as well as other matters 
regarding cane-prices, etc.” 

The life of the U.P. and Sugar Control Act 
has now been extended till 30lh June, 1950. 

There was a very large carry-over of sugar, 
approximating over 4 laklis tons, at the begin- 
ning of the 1940-41 season and as a consequence 
the U. P. & Bihar Governments restricted, by 
means of quota, the production of sugar in fac- 
tories in U. P, and Bihar. There was no check, 
however, to the production of sugar in Provinces 
outside U.P. & Bihar and in Indian States. 
Since 1942, the policy adopted by Government is 
to maximise production, and their efforts have 
met with considerable success, as can be seen 
from the increase in production in 1942-43 
and 1943-44 in spite of handicaps of obtaining 
sulphur, coal, etc. The production of sugar 
fell in 1944-45 aqd also in 1945-46 owing to 
shortage of cane and transport difiSculties. High 
I prices realised for Qur also diverted cane supplies 
to some extent from the manufacture of sugar 
in factories to the manufacture of Qiir. 

During the year 1937 the Government of 
India imposed a ban on the exjport of 
sugar from India, by sea, to any country 
except to Biuma, for a period of five years. 

The International Sugar Agreement expired 
in August, 1942. In view of the opportunities 
afforded in the export sugar markets, for Indian 
sugar on account of the loss of Java, Philippines 
and other important producing centres, and 
the utter uselessness of continuing the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement when many of the 
signatories had ceased to exist, the Government 
of India decided to terminate the agreement in 
deference to the wishes of the industry. 

As a result of the termination of the Inter- 
national Sugar' Agreement India is now free 
to export sugar by sea but whether it will be 
possible to take full advantage of the present 
situation cannot be said as there is a shortage of 
sugar uithin the country and there is hardly 
any surplus left over for export. 

It is also of interest to note the production of 
giir for direct consumption since 1931-32. 


1931-32 . . 


gur. 

(Tons.) 

2,758,000 

1932-33 . . 


3,240,000 

1933-34 . . 


3,486,000 

1934-35 .. 


3,701,000 

1935-36 . . 


4.101.000 

4.268.000 

1936-37 . . 


1937-38 . . 


3,364,000 

1938-39 . . 


2,131,000 

1939-40 . . 


2,441,000 

1940-41 . . 


3,414,000 

1941-42 .. 


2,829,000 

1942-43 . . 


3,015,000 

1943-44 .. 


3,990,000 

1944-45 . . 


4.250.000 

3.600.000 

1945-46 .. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO, 


Hittory. — Tluj Tmturt^r'' nr^ crrdlt^^d rJiti 
havlru’: conveyed the toharco plant find thr- 
Knowlcdf^fi of lt/» propt rtlei to Jinlla tin* 

year 150S, Tlionf/h tijfre nro rnatiy rpeel^*; In 
tho yentip l*\rot(fina^ the tohnero of eomnu rce 
coTTicfl only from tlm two rprelM /ilr^iinnn 
taitacum and A’tV^firm rnrfjVn. Of tin* tv. 0, 
tho former la more common nfid commerclnlly 
Importnut. 

Importance. — India Iff ono of the prlnrlpal 
lohncco producing counlrleM of ttjn v.orM, hMrn* 
pecond only to tlm United .Stntea of Aimrlfa. 

In 1911-15 Uje atfA nndi*r tohvrtn 
1,(»S9,()00 ufTfH, U'hf* prodmiion dnrltn' th** 
rame jHiriod wn-^ 9ii:t million Ih**. I*h‘* riilt f 
Toh.ieeo urowint' prfAlmi'*^ are Mtnlra. 
iU u r.cnual (lUKi.OOfi lUimhay (1 U'J.O'Mj 

ac n ^). and JMhar ( Ii!l,Ud9 aerr”). 

Pcfcnrdi. — A ffreal deal of research vorlrlmn 
been done In India durlnff tlic laat 90 yrars both 
by the Government and by j>rlvatc mfencle?. 

A Bum of Rupees Ten labhs 1^ now helnf? 
annually bcL apart for reGcnrch and development 
work on U\U commodity, out of the Tfceijd*^ o! 
excHo duty which was levied on tobacco from 
April KM 3. 

Tho Government of India liave ff ( up an Indian 
Central Tohaeco Committee on the llne^ of the 
Indian Central Sugarcane Committee and otlier 
meh CommltteeH already funcllonlnf:. I'lils 
Committee la fully representative of all Interchts 
relating to tohaeco from the grower to the 
eoiiKurncr, Including rf^earcli w'orkcr^. This 
‘Committee came into being In Kovr. **15, and 
the annual grant of Rh. 10 laklu ret n^^Ido for 
the Improvement of production and inarkfllng 
of tobacco has been jdaced at tho dinpo^'nl ol 
fills Committee. The Committee lias idans for 
esfabllfihing a Central Tobacco Research Station 
In Guntur and Rxper) mental Research Stations 
for tho main types in pari leu Inr jiart/i of tho 
country Buch as Rajahnmundry for Cignrrette 
fpbaceo, Rangpurfor Cigar and Cheroot tohaeco, 
Aiuind for IMdl tobacco and some suitable ))lace 
In RIbar, for Hookah and Chewing tobacco, i 


Aj arr tf'*!}) G. ' tl rr ini - a ^ f 

<d -{}!>• b.fp r » In m j -ifi < f tb' » / 

11k if hi t/> f^^rry 

<\plwf;»,.r} V arl la i i f ' "v 

vbh .i \b . b> i[i\ \ f.’jj 'Gd h I ir V* •’ 

< fp dd- .»r 

nrp..d*y5dn> ee*l |d/h>ML 'i 1 
lb Kbpiar?- hr. In lOifnJr'iy, 

Ihe Imp' fhl AcriKiiUnral I> VAfdi In^Gbit^. 
ru?-h, (now ai b’fw Krihl) KoHtrd R«*a T. ts 
and T. 03 ATf.ond A»'» /'d'rrhri and Pa'a 

T. IH nmong *V, rt^rhVri br cii^vdag and f^cch'i 

pnrpO’/'s reipf^ctUtly. of tlic 

of liuc-curlng of Vlr/lnta tobacco wtre wrrkol 
out in 199H, 

On the Tobacco Station r-t Ifadhd, 

the Jiornliiy Vi'\\TXwui of Agfl'*uUurc. 

Ganrdti C, PHiu 45, PiUiii 9,- . lid Kellu 40, b'^avy 
5 idling b!*ll ai.d else v lag tolacco ftraln?. 
Attempts art* a!*o being m'id^ to Improve ttic 
Nipanl tobacco on tlie Uobncco Rcs^'Afcb Station. 
Mpanl. 

In Bengal, trhiK arc being carried out on the 
Government Agrlcnliural I arm at Burirliat 
(Ilangpnr), to find out the po*sUdnty of grow- 
ing fiuptrior varUlIra of cigar tobacco from 
Sumatra, Havana, Manila and IVnnsjlvanla, 

Tlic Madras Pej>artmcQt of AgrlcaUure on the 
Agricultural Rf/-earch Station at Guntur Isolated 
tho high yielding b Ira ip T. CO In A'ofu or country 
tobacco for cheroot and pipe puri»o*e3 and 
early maturing strain (11. S. 9) of HarrBon 
'•pedal, ibo dgnretto tobacco vaxloty popular In 
India. 

I'he Imperial Council of AtrrkuUural Research, 
^'ew Delhi, Btarted In 1U3G n Tob.acco Research 
Bub-stntlon nt Guntur for the Irnproa'craent of 
tho quality of cigarette tobacco. It was found 
that jo war (Andropoffon Sorffhum) ns n preceding 
crop to tobacco helped to Improve the quality 
of cigarette tobacco better than Malie and 
Varlga (Parxicum Aft’/iacctim). 

A Ht rain of Clgarftto tohaeco called Anuirelo *5 
which is ropnrte<! to he superior to US 0 In im 
curing proper! Ic'^ and yield ol toj>-grade leaves 
lias ako been evolved recently at the station. 
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The India Leaf Tobacco Development Com- 
pany, the largest buyers of tobacco in India, 
have been experimenting since 1920, chiefly in 
the Guntur area (Madras) and also in Saharanpur 
(United Provinces) and NYUitefleld (Mysore 
State), on the commercial possibilities of Virginia 
tobacco production and have helped to build up 
the Virginia tobacco industry to the position it 
now occupies. 

The cultivation of Virginia tobacco in the 
Mysore State has increased appreciably during 
recent years due to the impetus given by the 
Mysore Tobacco Company. 

Improvement in Marketing. — The marketing 
survey of tobacco conducted by the Agricultural ; 
Marketing Adviser^ to the Government of India , 
revealed the urgent need for standardising the j 
methods of grading and preparing tobacco 
before putting it on the market. "With a view 
to assisting the trade in tills direction, the Indian 
Tobacco Association, wliich consists of represen- 
tatives of growers, dealers and manufacturers, 
was formed at Guntur. Since then, another 
association Imoum as the East India Tobacco 
Eederation, has come into being with the same 
object in view. Under the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act, rules were framed in 
1937, laying down grade designations, definitions 
of quality, methods of marking and packing for 
unmanufactured flue-cured and sxm- cured 
Virginia and sun-cured Katii (country) tobacco. 
Grade specifications for Jutty and Motihari tjqies 
of tobacco are under notification, and those for 
Jati and Jail Bishv^th have been drawn up for 
notification. 

With a view to controlling the quality of 
tobacco exported from India, the Government of 
India have banned under the Sea Customs Act 
of 1878 the export of unrranufactured tobacco 
of flue-cured and sun-cured Virginia, sun-cured 
Natii (country) and ^^oiihaTi varieties unless 
such tobacco conformed to Agmark standards 
and was certified as such. An Inspectorate 
staff was appointed in 1945 consisting of a 
Chief Inspector and several Inspectors for 
examining the quality of tobacco and for super- 
vising its grading on the basis of specifications 
laid down" for Agmark grades. The staff was 
considerably augmented in the beginning of 1046, 
A panel of members from the trade has also 
been set up to settle disputes between the 
Inspectorate and .the authorised packers in 
respect of the quality of tobacco. During the 
period May to December 1945, 4,236,880 lbs.; 
of the above varieties of tobacco worth 
Es. 22,67,021 were graded. 

Another important aspect of marketing im- 
provement is the regulation of markets. 
Attempts at regulating the market charges for 
tobacco have been made only in Madras so 
far, where the provisions of the Madras Commer- 
cial Crops ^larkets Act were applied to tobacco 
in Guntur District and Bezwada taluq of Kistna 
District in 1939. In this connection, the Guntur 
Tobacco Market Committee was set up in the 
same year, and tliis Committee took up the 
regulation of market practices regarding weigh- 
ment, trade allowances and methods of sale. 
Market yards have been opened by the 
Committee where the growers and dealers are 
given facilities for transacting their business 


in tobacco. Tliis Committee is also attending 
to the dissemination of market news and propa- 
ganda for impro\dng the cultivation of tobacco. 
The progress achieved so far is not however 
appreciable and there seems to be cleat need for 
reorganising the organisation in Guntur. 

Production, — More than half the Indian 
production is concentrated in 6 clearly defined 
zones, viz : — 

(1) The North Bengal Area comprises 
the districts of Bangpur, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur 
of Bengal including the Cooch Behar State. 
About three-fourths of the crop in this area is 
under N, tabacum which includes the varieties 
locally known as Jati, Bhengi, Naohhol and 
Bingli, The remaining one-fourth is under 
N. rustica which includes the local Vilaiti and 
Motihari varieties. N. iabacum varieties are 
mainly used for cigar and cheroot making and 
V. rustica varieties for hooka and chewing 
purposes. 

The soils are grey ashy coloured loams rich 
in potash. Tobacco is sown in the nurseries 
fiom August to September and transplanting of 
seedlings is done from October to December. 
The crop is irrigated from temporary weUs and 

harvested from January to March, The leaf 
is cured by air-curing and sun-curing methods. 
The produce is marketed from March to October. 
The finer qualities of Bhengi are shipped to 
Burma, while the poorer qualities are sold in 
India for cigarette manufacture. and 

part of Motihari are sold for making snuff. 

(2) The Guntur Area comprises the 
districts of Guntur, Kistna and adjoining por- 
tions of Hyderabad State. Varieties of iV. 
tabacim are exclusively grown in this area. 
Prior to the introduction of flue- curing of 

I Virginia tobacco in 1928, all the tobacco was 
sun-cured. The tobacco produced in this area 
is grouped into (t) Virginia (a), Elue-cured 
(6), Sun-cured, (it) Country or Natu tobacco, 
invariably sun-cured. In the firs group, 
Harrison Special and in the second group Thoka 
Aku, Kara Akn varieties are important. 
Flue-cured tobacco is being used in India and 
is also exported to the United Kingdom and 
Egypt for manufacture of cigarette and pipe 
tobacco. The sun-cured Virginia, and Natu 
tobaccos are used for making cheaper cigarettes, 
etc. The soils are deep, heavy black cotton 
soils and rich in lime. Tobacco seed is sown in 
August and seedlings are transplanted from 
October to November. The crop is grown 
invariably without the help of irrigation and 
is harvested from January to March. The 
flue-cured Virginia tobacco Is marketed from 
January to April while the sun-cured Coimtry 
and Virginia tobaccos are marketed from March 
to June. There are nearly 6,000 flue-enring 
barns and the Virginia tobacco is cured by 
means of artificial heat radiated from hot iron 
pipes arranged on the floor of the barn. The 
sun-curing is done by stringing the leaf to jute 
twine and curing them on racks pitched on the 
open field for drying in sun. To the Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Development Company Ltd. 
goes the credit for establishing the industry of 
Virginia tobacco production and for assisting 
the growers in seed and seedling distribution, 
research and propaganda in manurial require* 
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Indian Film Industry. 


s a useful ’wax which is associated with lac, the 
resulting wax-free lac being prized for its greater 
\ transparency. 

Most of the lac produced in India is exported, 

■. principally to the TJ. S, A. and the U. K., to he 
used there in literally*- hundreds of industrial 
processes and materials, the chief, horvever, 
being in the manufacture of gramophone re- 
‘ cords, rronch polish, transparent varnishes 

from bleached lac, electrical insulating materials, 
hats, leather-dressings, grinding wheels, sealing 
waxes, etc. About 10,000 tous of seedlac goes , 
to the TJ. S. A. annually for conversion intoi 
bleached lac and the world-consumption of 
shellac for making 200,000,000 gramophone 
' records is 10,000 tons. 


In India, lac is used for making gramophone 
records, French polish, lacquering wooden 
toj^s, bangles, sealing-uax, etc, 

' The Indian Lac Bosearch Institute at 
Namhum, near Ban chi, has been investigating 
better methods of production of lac and finding 
new uses for lac and gives practical demonstra- 
tions to those interested. Among new materials 
based on lac are plastic moulded articles, baking 
insulating varnishes, oil-cloth, abrasive papers, 
laminated boards, etc. A Lac Information 
Officer attached to the Institute answers all 
enquiries regarding the better utilisation of lac 
in industries. There is provision at the In- 
stitute for training those interested in uptodate 
methods of cultivation of lac and its applications 
for various uses. 


INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 


The Indian film industry, wliich is now 33 
years old, can well claim to be the largest of the 
medium-scalc industries of the country. 

The first Indian film *' Harischandra ” was 
produced by Mr. B. G. Phalke in the year 1913, 
and since then the development of the industry 
has been both extensive and rapid. With 
the coming of talkies in 1931 the^pace of progress 
substantially increased. Early development 


took place In Bombay, which today is the 
“ Hollywood of India.** It is estimated that 
about 66 per cent, or two-thirds the total 
annual production of Indian films comes from 
Bombay studios. From Bombay the industry 
spread to other provinces, and it is now well 
established in Bengal and Madras. 

For some years now, half a dozen pictures 
have annually been produced in Lahore as well 


NUMBER OF STUDIOS. 


There are to-day about 60 film studios in In- 
dia, and over 160 concerns engaged in producing 
films. The principal film producing studios are 
located at Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Calcutta, 
Madras, Salem, Coimbatore and Lahore, 

Although exact figures are not available in 
certain cases, it is roughly estimated that 
about Bs. 10 crores is invested in the Production, 
Distribution and Exhibition branches of the 
Indian film industry, in which some 15,000 
persons find employment. Investment in 
Production and Distribution amounted to 
about Bs. crores ; Investment in the 
construction " and equipment of Stiidios | 
about Bs. IJ- crores, and investment in the | 
Construction** and Equipment of Cinemas 
about Bs, crores. ! 

Of the 15,000 employed in the industry 
some 4,000, mainly artistes and technicians 
aged in Production, some 4,500, mainly 
, are engaged in the Distribution, and 
some 6,500 are engaged in the Exhibition of 
films. The total salaries paid out in a year 
are estimated to come to about Bs. 1 crore. 

The Average number of workers* employed 
in film studios registered under the Factories 
Act as on Slat December 1942 was 


Bombay Province 2,224 

Madras 462 

Calcutta and Lahore numbers are 
not available but are estimated at. 650 

Total •• 3,336 


These employees receive under 
Bs. 200 a month. Supposing the 
average paid to be Bs. 100, the 
annual paybill of these employees 
is estimated at . . . . Bs. 40,003,200 

excepting Author, Photo -play writer. 
Scenario Writer, Composer of Songs, Production 
Manager, Assistant Production Manager, Cos- 
tume Designer and his assistants, Art Director 
and his assistant, Music Director, Cameraman 
in chief, Sound Engineer, Chief Becordist, 
Sculptor, Make up Supervisor, Painter, Decora- 
tor, Property Man, and Orchestra.) 

Raw Film Imports > 


Following are the import figures since 
1937-38 


Year of 

Import. 

Footage of Raw 
Film Imported. 

1937-38 

. . 7,42,35,103 

1938-39 

. . 7,88,65,853 

1939-40 

. . 8,30,00,000 

1940-41 

. . 7,00,00,000 

1941-42 

. . 9,30,00,000 

1942-43 

. . 8,65,53,000 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 \ 

1945- 46/ •• 

. . 7,87,58,000 

. . Hot available. 
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FEATURES AND SHORTS. 


Tlic following tabic frivrj 
and feature blrriH exliibit^^d 
has bwiji comi)lIc<1 from 


tlic number of Bhort 
in India. The table 
rejKJrU of cenRorcd 


niinB ptiblipbrd by' 
CenBors at Bombay, 
I/nborc. 


the Boards of Film 
Calcutta, JrfadraB and 


Year, 

FEATURES 

SHORTS 

GRAND TOTAL 

Indian 

Foreign 



Indian 

Foreign 

1920 (figures not 


mniiiii 





available;. 







1022 (figures not 

, . 



, , 

* * 

, , 

available). 







1024 

50 


20 

903 

85 

1305 

102G 

95 


53 

1070 

148 

1532 

1028 

117 


120 

1009 

237 

1C07 

1930 

2C1 

coo 

C3 

1020 

324 

1728 

1931 

342 

472 

13B 

989 

480 

1461 

1932 

237 

303 

9C 

1133 

333 

1520 

1033 

202 

449 

C9 

1491 

271 

1940 

1934 

190 

417 

100 

1470 

305 

1887 

1935 

217 

397 

91 

141C 

338 

1813 

193fi .. .. 1 

229 1 

399 

97 

1425 

32C 

1824 

1937 

180 

395 

G4 

1181 

244 

1576 

1938 . . 

103 

277 

not known 

820 

1C3 

1103 

1939 .. 

140 

224 

ft 

C72 

140 

895 

1940 

102 

201 

ft 

C04 

102 

805 

1941 

137 

109 


201 


370 

1942 

lOf) 

107 

, , 

153 ! 

, , i 

360 

1913 

183 

212 

. . 

202 ! 


414 

1944 

121 

20S 

030 

812 

754 

1110 

1945 

03 

332 

089 

004 

787 ^ 

990 


The sudden drop in Indian feature film pro- 
duction in 1041 and 1940 is explained by the 
Fcverc shortage of raw films. On the othcr liand 
the extraordinarj' increase in Indian short films 
during the same period is due entirely to the 
Government of India who, to enable exhibitors 
to show war effort films under D.I.B. 44A, had 
themselves to produce the necessary films in the 
absence of Chilian short film producers. These 
short films, which included tlie Indian Kews 
Parade, were released chiefly in English, Hindus- 
tani, 7'amil, Telugu and Bengali. 

Tlio increase in the number of foreign feature 


and short films is explained (1) by the entertain- 
ment needs of the numerous Service units sta- 
tioned during the period of the AVar in India (2), 
by the fact that the American, the British and 
the Soviet Governments put out many films 
calculated to explain tlm progress of the War 
and intensify' the common war effort and (3) 
because the importers utilised their import 
quotas to the maximum extent permitted under 
the import regulations. Other Allied Govern- 
ment such ns France, Belgium and Poland sent 
out their oum short films. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF FEATURE FILMS. 

The following Table gives the country of origin of feature films exhibited In India for the 
years 1933 to 1945 : — 



1936 


1938 

1939 

1940 


1942 ; 

1943 


1945 

India 

229 

180 

103 

140 

162 

137 

165 

183 

124 

98 

America 

314 

312 

220 

178 

178 

107 

167 

180 

250 

290 

Britain . . , . i 

I 

83 j 

80 

1 

65 

39 

22 

33 

22 

30 

30 

30 

Other Countries 

i 

2 

3 

2 

9 

1 


2 

2 

18 

12 

Total . . ; 

628 

575 

440 

370 

303 , 

1 

337 

366 

396 

422 

[ 

430 

[ 
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DISTRIBUTORS. 


There are about 150 distributors in all, of 
whom 9 are distributors of foreign films. 8 
distributors of foreign films represent American 
and one represents British producers. These distri- 
butors imported on an average about 280 Feature 
Films and 300 Shorts every year. 

During the period of World War II the import 
of feature films fell dovm by one-fourth, wJule 
that of short films became negligible as exlubi- 
tors were compelled under the Defence of India 


CINEMAS 

When compared to the world's film business, 
the Indian film industry rates below 3 per cent 
For a population of 400,000,000 there are about 
1,005 cinemas whether permanent or touring 


Buies to exliibit not less than 2,000 ft. of such 
films as were approved or produced by the 
Government of India wliich took away all the 
time that was formerly used for shoeing import- 
ed short films. 

The distributors arc mainly centred in Bombay 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Lahore, Bangalore. 
Karachi and Bhusawal to supply cinemas, 
througlioiit the country with pictures for 
exhibition. 


IN INDIA. 

in India. Britain for a population of 4,74,16.842 
has nearly 5,000 cinemas while America with a 
population ^of 12,27,76,046 has as many as 
17,000 cinemas. 


Country. 

! 

Population. 

i 

Cinema 

1 Houses. 

Persons 
per cinema. 

Cinemas 
per 1,000 
population. 

! 

Great Britain 

4,74,10,842 

5,000 

9,483 

0‘01 

U. S. A 

12,27,75,040 

17,000 

7,222 

0-14 

India 

40,00,00,000 

1,005 

2,35,294 

0-0040 


The number of cinemas has been increasing and 
there were in 1943 some 1657. 

The gross annual income of cinemas showing 
Indian films amounted pre-war to about Rs.2 • 40 
crores. Although there is a source of income from 
abroad for Indian films this does not amount 
to much. It is estimated that about 5 per cent, 
only of the total income from Indian films 
comes from abroad while 95 per cent, comes 
from India itself. The gross annual income of 
cinemas showing foreign films was estimated 
pre-war at about Us. 60 lakhs. 

Production in 1944- 

In 1944 and 1945, however, these incomes 
increased five-fold as a direct result of gainful 
employment provided by the needs of World 
War II and because large numbers of American 
and British soldiers were stationed in the country. 
The gross box office collection in the official 
year 1944-45 is estimated at Us. 11,53,25,611 
wliich is nearly four times the gross box office! 
collection of Us. 3,62,88,000 of the j’^ear 1941. 1 
In this new increased gross income Producers, I 
Distributors and Exhibitors, wdiether of Indian ' 
or foreign films, as well as Government as collec- 
tors of taxes (to the extent of 40 per cent) share. 

The following tabic sho\YS liow the box office 
collection of 1944-45 was distributed : — 

Us. 

Gross Income 11,53,25,611 

Less 25% paid as taxes other than 
entertainments tax . . . . 2,88,31,402 


8,04,94,209 


Less 50% share of exhibitors of Us. 
wliich 20% represents exhihition 
of foreign films . . . . . . 4,32,47,105 


4,32,47,105 

Less 15% earned by distributors.. 64,87,065 


3,07,60,040 

Less 20% income on foreign films . . 73,52,088 


Kct income of Indian film 
producers . . . , . . 2,94,07,952 


The amount recovered from the film industry 
in all Central, Provincial and IMunicipal taxes 
is : — 

Entertainments Tax . . . . 2,44,12,496 

Taxes other than the Entertain- 
ments Tax . . . . . . 2,88,31,402 


Total . . 5,32,43,898 

21st September, 1946. 

Film Production. 

The t^tnl number of films produced in India 
in 1944 ’wns 124 against 149 in the pievioiis 
year. There was reduced production in view of 
shortage of raw film imports. The imports 
were controlled hy Government upto 15th Dec., 
1945. In 1045 production was further curtailed 
by one-fourth, 
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The following table gives the production of films In the year 1940 to 1948 


Language, 


Tamil 

Teixigu 

Kanarese 

Malayalam 

Bengali 

Bunjabl 

Sindh! 

Manvarl 

Gujrati 

Marathi 

Urdu 

English 

Arabic . . 

Hindi . . 


Grand Total \ IBZ I 237 


The provincial production shelved that 
Bombay maintained its ascendancy in produc- 
tion with SI pictures in 1944. 

Bombay 99 pictures. 

Bengal 20. 

South India IS. 

The Punjab 5. 

Total 124. 



105 ) 149 I 124 I 98 


No less than one-third of the films produced 
came from the Major Producers. 

Film Control Order. 

The system of licencing production of Indian 
films with a view to conserving raw film intro- 
duced by Government on the 17th July 1943 
continued until 15th December 1946, 


TAXATION, 


The taxation Includes (1) Import Duty on 
Law Films and Production and l^rojection 
Machinery (2) An Octroi or Terminal Tax 
which is levied by most District MunicipaUtics 
18) An Advertisement Tax on cinema publicity 
of every sort including slides shown on the 
screen In the cinemas. This tax Is levied by 
important Municipalities (4) Government Elec- 


tricity Duty (5) Entertainment Tax (0) Income 
Tax, Super Tax and Excess Profits Tax upto 
31st March 1040. The sum total of these taxes 
Is estimated at 40 per cent, of the gross annual 
income of tlie industrj'. T))us, on the Industry's 
gross income in 1944-46 of Es. 11,53,25,011 
Es. 5,32,43,808 were paid in these taxes. 


IMPORTS OF FILMS. 

The foUowjng table giving In footage and value the totals ol raw and exposed films im- 
ported Into India and oi the imi;ort duty paid to Government : — 


Footage 



Total 

Import Duty 


13,23,393 

14,10,637 

15,02,823 

21,05,533 

23,21,508 


Exposed Films 


192S-29 

102M0 

1980-51 

19S1-32 

IV85-53 

19S3-54 

1924-55 

152S-5C 

19:9-40 

19U-42 

1942- 43 

1943- 41 


rootage 

Y2, 372,0^ 

19,161,203 

21,500,579 

2S, 300,211 

22,546,013 

25,570,887 

26,017,201 

CD.101,131 

60,660.534 

67,832,111 

74,235,103 

73 855,853 

8a,0(>0.000 


0,89,355 

8.C0.478 

8,49,321 

11.07,605 

8,06,722 

10,60,217 

15,19,735 

21,40,246 

21,02,202 

23,73,890 

25,44,444 

24,90,188 

31,00,000 


Footage 


10,372,288 

10,792,341 

10,247,051 

10,179,099 

8.979.802 
9,501,023 

10,820,300 

9,020,721 

8.820.803 
0,407,888 

22.278,338 

20,034,479 

24,000,000 


20,28,975 

10,81,011 

19.00. 341 

19.00. 495 

17.00. 000 
10,10,051 
27,79,402 
24,88,818 
25,80,421 
24,80,887 
38,14,738 
37.60,205 

54.00. 000 
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IMPORTS OF CINEMA EQUIPMENT. 


The following table gives the figures of imports into India of cinema talkies apparatus and 
equipment upto 1939-40 : — 


1 

1936-37 j 

I 1937-38 1 

1938-39 


Bs. 

B3. ' 

Rs. 

cinema projecting apparatus and parts 
and accessories . . 

Sound recording apparatus and parts 

8,65,447 

12,39,660 

9,86,536 

and accessories . . 

3,29,410 

5,72,751 

3,94,758 


IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY. 

The following figures give the imports into Bombay of cinema-talkie apparatus and 
cinematograph films : — 



1984-35 

1935-36 j 

1930-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Cinema-talkie apparatus, etc. 
Cinematograph films . . 

Rs. in 
Lakhs. 

si- 06 

Rs. in 
Lakhs. 

29*67 

Rs. in 
Lakhs. 
8-57 
30-86 

' Rs. in 
Lakhs. 
13-85 
34-08 

Rs .in 
Lakhs. 
11-40 
31.65 

1 Rs. in 
Lakhs. 
6-93 
37-81 


The Cocaine Traffic, 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine— of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theEry throxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil and 
other parts of South America. The leaves* are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traflSc 
in India is of comparatively recent 
growth, though It is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society. In India, 
as in ^Paris, the drug is mostly 
used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 

25 


India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports throngh which cocaiuo 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Mormugao and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed In smuggling cocaine throngh the 
Custom Houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, hooks, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organised and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the Great 
War No. 1 several cases of importation of Japa- 
nese cocaine were detected, the importers being 
Japanese and Chinese sailors. The original 
marks on the packets and phials are usually 
destroyed so that the name of the manufac- 
turing firm may not be found out. 

It is no longer possible to buy cocaine from 
any betelnut seller as it was some years ago, 
but scores of cases in the Police Courts show 
that the retail trade thrives, though to a 
diminished extent, in Bombay. High profits 
ensnre the continuance of the trade. 

Dming World War II illicit import of 
Cocaine into India from the Far East came to a 
standstill with the result that the number of 
addicts slirank sharply. 
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The Law in regard to Cocaine. — Thia vanes 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows: Ko cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District, A duly qualified and licensed 
medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as much as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 


ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Us. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs, 4,000 or both. 
The law In Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The amended Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house-owners 
who let their houses to liabltual cocaine 
BOlIcrs. 


I 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations* proceedings in regard^ to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of In its opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion In the use of the 
drug and Its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is Its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
liavc the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. Tliere have, in recent years,; 
mainlyatthe instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making ; 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult to I 
obtain and in every case it has been found that 
India had already given the lead in the special 
regulations which It was proposed to lay down. 

The China Trade. — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There Is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but It Is 
unnecessary to go further back Into these than 
1011. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented | 
to: (1) the payment of an Import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for thei 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 


partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China port 
poem with the reduction of export from India. 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Governmenfc 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year, China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still the 
greatest opium producing country in the world. 

Agreements dbserved by India.— 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited In accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports /to non- 
C^na countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from Ist January 1928, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all expofts of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that Its consignment 
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Is approved and ia required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
mentB of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way 
bound to do so, to reduce her exports to 
Par Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
80 as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. 

Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the ICth century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Ear Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian- races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e.g., the Koyal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated In the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
to these international discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress In the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

India’s Opium Policy. — The current attitude 
and policy of the Government of India were 
explained on their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
Initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 


with It would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposnre 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. It is, and always has been, the desire 
of Government to supress excessive indulgence. 

In a statement in the Council of State in April 
19-lG, Mr. V. Nnrahari Rao, Finance Secretary, 
said : “ Tlie position is kept under constant 
reWew. Wliile the consumption of opium by 
addicts and its use as a propliylactic or anodyne 
or ns a household remedy by people to whom 
qualified medical a'^sistance is inaccessible 
are tolerated, every step is being taken to 
check its use and to reduce consumption. The 
people of India have, by long experience, acquired 
an empirical sldll in the use of opium for medical 
and semi-medical purposes and until proper 
medical aid becomes generally available through- 
out the country, it would appear neither pracUc- 
able nor humane to prohibit the use of opium 
altogether. The Government of India are, 
however, at present reviewing the whole field 
in consultation with the provincial governments 
and the states and in particular are examining 
the practicability of suppressing opium smoldng. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
opium was a provincial transferred subject. Ne- 
verthelefiB, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This was 
followed by the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, alter 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected lor 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive^ consumption 
and that Orissa and the Eerozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further Inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causesf or what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
It the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. The area under cultivation of poppy 
is fixed every year with references to the require- 
ments of opium for home consumption, manu- 
facture of alkaloids and exports. Its cultivation 
is now restricted to a compact area in the 
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Unit-ed Provinces and is the only source of 
supply to the Government of India Factory at 
Ghazipur. Several Indian States in the Central 
India are, however, known to have unrestricted 
cultivation to mept their requirements of their 
people the Government of India Factory at 
Ghazipur in the United Provinces where it can 
only he cultivated under license. Importation 
into British India from the Indian States is 
controlled by prohibition of imports except on 
Go\'emment account and by agreement with the 
states concerned that they will not allow exports 
to British India except by arrangement. But 
smtiggling is the main source of getting opium 
from these States into British India. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The process of reduction %vas 
stayed in 1931-1932 because it was found that 
the* rate before 1 931 had been too rapid so that 
stocks were brought to a dangerously low level. 
Progressive and rapid reduction was resumed in 
1033, and continued till 1911-42. The area 
under poppy cultivation was, however, raised 
thereafter in order to meet the large demands for 
opium and its alkaloids for medical and scientific 
purposes from the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., 
the Eastern Group countries^ and the Indian 
Defence Services. The total area of cultivation 
of poppy from 1932-33 is as under : — 


1932-33 


27,228 . 

1933-34 


13,792 

1934-35 


6,806 

1935-36 


7,167 

1936-37 


6,366 

1937-38 


6,664 

1938-39 


4,812 

1939-40 


4,899 

1940-41 


4.819 

1941-42 


15,301 

1042-43 

= 

27,778 

1943-44 


36,415 


Gradual Extinction Of Exports. — Bord 
Beading, as Viceroy, made the position clear 
in a statement in 'February, 1926, when he 
explained that to avoid complications that 
would arise in attempting to sit in judgment on 
the internal policy of other Governments the 
Government of India had decided to reduce 
exports to all countries in the Far East by a 
fixed proportion annually with a view ultimately 
to discontinuing them altogether. 

In June, 1926, it was announced that extinc- 
tion of these e:^oits would take place in ten 
years. 

Since the beginning of 1936. exports of 
opium from India are not allowed except in the 
following cases: small quantities sent to the 
French and Portuguese Settlements in India, 
Kcpal, Zanzibar and Pemba in accordance vith 
longstandingpractlce : quantities sent to Burma 
and Aden which until recently formed part of 
India ; and exports of raw opium to the United 
Kingdom for tlic manxifacture of alkaloids. 
Exports to these places are allowed In accord- 
ance with longstanding practice and are subject 


to arrangements (prescribed by the League of 
Kations) which confine the amount of such 
exports to the quantities approved by the 
Governments of these territories. 


Exjwrts of opium averaged 51 cwts. between 
1909-10 and 1913-14. They were reduced to 
14 cwts. in the following five years and were 
further brought down to 9 cwts. during the five 
years ended 1923-24. 


The steady decrease in the average annual 
net receipts (after deducting expenditure) from 


the opium export trade 
table: 

1910-11 to 1912-13 . 

1920-21 to 1922-23 . 

1922-23 to 1924-25* . 
1932-33 to 1933-34 . 

1934-35 


shown by the followin" 

..Bs.801'62 lakhs. 
..Bs.lS3'41 
..Bs. 167'51 „ 

..Es. 55*22 „ 

..Bs. 19*35 ,, 


In making this sacrifice, the Government of 
India had gone further than the requirements " 
of the provisions of international conventions. 
India’s voluntary relinquishment of crores in 
revenue has not, however, contributed to the 
reduction of consumption in the Far Eastern 
countries, which are now obtaining their supplies 
of opium from various other sources. 


Total Prohibition In Assam. — ^The control 
of policy about internal consumption rests with 
Provincial Governments,- who are adopting 
several measures to curtail supply to the public. 

Since 1919 various restrictive measures had 
been adopted by the Government of Assam in 
their efforts to eradicate the opium habit, such 
as the raising of the retail price, the rationum 
of shops, the issue of passes, introduction of 
prohibition in selected areas, and accelerated 
reduction of rations. 

The Government of Assam embarked upon 
a policy of total prohibition in the included 
areas of the Province from Harch 1, 1941. A 
system of quarterly accelerated reduction of 
opium rations by which rations of all consumers 
were reduced at the rate of one-eighth of a tola — 
according to the prescribed scale — ^was enforced 
from September 1, 1939, in the partially excluded 
areas of the Province with a view to eradicating 
this pernicious habit of opium consumption 
in these areas within a period of two years. 

j Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors In all parts of British * 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that fidl accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces. 
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li' 

i Glass was manufactured in India centuries 
before Christ. Pliny mentions ** Indian glass” 
ns being of superior qualit5\ 

, As a result of recent arcbrcological exca- 
J vations a number of small crude glass vessels, 
indicative of the very primitive stage of the 
. industry at the time, liavc been discovered. 

^ The first Indian references to glass are in the 
- Maliavamsa, the Chronicles of the Sinhalese 
I Kings {30G B.C.), M’hcn glass mirrors were 
carried in processions, 

f It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatter- 
Ion, that by the sixteenth century, glass was 
nil established industry in India, producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the materials was bad and the articles turned 
out were rough. 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern 
European lines dates from the nineties of the 
last century, when some pioneer efforts were 
’ made in this direction. Since then, a number 
of concerns have started, T^y devote them- 
selves to the niannfacture of uAiigles and lamp- 
ware, while bottlemaking and production of 
tabic articles increased raiudly since the begin- 
ning of this AVar. 

In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 

Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 
The former, which is represented in several 
parts of the country, has its chief centres in the 
Firozabad area in the United Provinces. It 
is mainly concerned with the manufacture of 
cheap bangles made from glass blocks manu- 
factured in large quantities. AYitli the coming 
of the factory-scale manufacture of bangles, 
the Cottage Industry is struggling hard for 

existence. The Factory Industry is turning 

out much better quality bangles and has also 
successfully eliminated Japanese imports. 

Firozabad is in full control of the bangle market 
since the outbreak of the AVar. It was experi- 
encing extreme prosperity in the first three 
years of the war, lately tuned down by shortage 
of coal. 

In other fields the factory industrj^ is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of bottles, 
lamp chimneys and globes, tnniblers and jars, 
the chief centres of production being the United 
Provinces, Calcutta and Bombay. During the 
war the miiuufacturc of a number of new articles 
was founded at the instance of Government, 
for the use both of Fighting Services and Civilian 
population. Tlireo sheet glass factories are at 
' present in existence and two in construction, 
wliile before the war there was only one sheet 
glass factory in India. 

llecords of pre-war ventures have shown that 
fiiilure in some cases was due in part at least, to 
lack of enlightened management and the lack of 


; expert guidance. As ca result of an enquiry held 
in 1931 the Government of India decided to 
assist the glass industry by way of a rebate of 
customs duty on imported Soda Ash, 

In 1938 special action towards development 
of this industry was taken by the Government 
in the United Provinces. A glass Techno- 
logy Section was established under the 
direction of Dr. A. Kadel, Glass Technologist 
to Govt., U.P. Since then modern recuperative 
furnaces liavc been introduced, and the large 
scale industry as a whole changed over from 
pot-fiirnaces to tank furnaces, which are more 
economic and better suited for mass production. 
Numerous glass shaping, refining and decorating 
! machines of a modern type have been installed 
j in factories, in some cases at Government 
expense, according to development plans 
' implemented by the Section. The production 
! of laboratory ware was initiated and also the 
! manufacture of glass beads was introduced, as an 
entirely new cottage industry, following a process 
hitherto unknoum in India. The glass Section 
tends to improve working conditions in Firozabad 
and other centres and evolves new types of 
decorative glasses for the bangle and bead 
i industry. Several modern glass factories 
I were built by the Section to cope with war 
supplies of articles never before made in India. 

' They arc now in full production. In particular 
I the bottle industry has been organised on 
semi-automatic lines and the iiroduction of 
glass elements for the use of electric lann) 

' factories has been established on large scale. 

I One factory situated at Shikohabad specializes 
I exclusively in electric lamp shells. 

I Due to technical improvements of a funda- 
mental nature on the other hand due to favour- 
’ able economic conditions connected uith the war, 

! the glass Industry in the United Provinces has 
taken the lead, both In quality and quantity, 
and supplies the bulk of glass consumed in India, 

I successfully replacing foreign imports. A^arious 
I new lines, never before made in India, like boiler 
gauges, steamwarc, hospital ware, technical 
’ articles required by the Defence Departments, 
etc., have been evolved in the Laboratory of the 
Section and handed over to the industry for 
regular production. 

Next to the United Provinces, the glass 
industry has lately grown in Calcutta where, 
due to the increased demand for glass goods, a 
number of small and medium-sized Victories 
liave come into existence. In Bombay one 
old-established bottle factory has greatly 
developed the quantity and quality of its pro- 
ducts, also venturing into tlic field of glass 
instrument making. There are also several 
small factories of recent origin. 

Lately the Government of India have deckled 
to call into being a Glass & Ceramic Institute to 
be situated in Calcutta. 
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HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


Supply of raw hides and sidns. — ^India is 
regarded as a surplus country in respect of her 
resources of raw hides and skins. It is estimated 
that normally she produces 20 million cattle 
hides, 5.7 million buffalo hides, 27.5 million 
goat and 17 million sheep skins a year. Only 
a portion of the cattle and buffalo hides is 
obtained from slaughtered animals and the 
bulk, about 75 to 80 per cent., is derived from 
animals that die a natural death. On account 
of this reason the output of these hides increases 
when famine, flood, cattle epidemics, etc., take 
an undue toll on livestock. Goat and sheep 
skins are, however, derived from animals 
slaughtered for meat and their production re- 
mains more or less at a steady level. In normal 
times India also imports annually mostly from 
the neighbouring countries about 1 million bides 
and 5 million goat and sheep skins. So the 
total quantities of hides and skins normally 
available are about 20.7 million bides and 50 
million goat and sheep skins annually. 

Trade in raw bides and slons; — lust before 
the second World War about the year 1938-39 
about 10 per cent, of the buffalo hides, 22.5 per 
cent, of the cow liidcs (kips), 0.5 per cent of the 
sheep skins and 80 per cent, of the goat skins 
available in India annually were exported and the 
balance thinned in tlio country. The figures 
show that surpluses for export dwindled consi- 
derably except in the case of goat skins. This 
was due to the expansion of hide and sheep skin 
tanning in India. Goat skin tanning did not 
expand much. 

Cattle hides are cured for the export trade 
by air drying ,and dry salting. The better 
grades of the former are dried out, being stretch- 
ed lengthwise on frames, and are called “Framed” 
hides, and the inferior ones are dried by spread- 
ing on the ground and are known as “Cmmpled** 
liidcs. Air dried hides arc treated with a solution 
of arsenic to "ward off insect damage before 
export. Dry salt curing is done mostly in 
Ilciigal with a saline earth know'n as “IChari 
Salt” which consists principally of sodium 
sulphate mixed with varying proportions of 
I odium cliloride and earthy matter. Goat 
skins arc mostly dry salted and to a lesser extent 
air dried. The total export of raw hides and 
skins amounted to Us. 3,84,06,560 in 1938-39. 

Tlie Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India has been attempting 
to grade slaughtered cattle hides. Hide-grading 
stations have been started at slaughter houses 
at Bel hi, Agra, Bandra (Bombay), Bareilly, 
Karachi and Ilampur, and specifications for 
grade s have been formulated. Hides and skins 
are included in the Schedule to the Agricultural 
Produce (Marketing^ and Grading) Act of 1937. 
An ntt**inpt Is bung made by the Central 
Agrif tiPural Marketing Brpartment, Govt, of 
India, to inqiro’^e fi tying In tlie slaughter 
hou^**' wiure grading '^tations ha\r* been started 
by giving a bonus to fiavir^^ Tbe iJepartment 
li'i« puidi-lud a ib port on the ^iarketing 
of II nil ^ in India aiul Burma (Marketing 
Serb ^ Ko. 36) and another Beport on the 
Marketing of in India and Burma (Market- 
ing Ko. 40) whirh (ontain valii ibic 

jidoinntions regarding Indian hides and skins. 


Tanning in India. — The expansion of the 
I tanning industry in India just before the second 
AYorld War has already been mentioned. The 
War stimulated this expansion further. Thf* 
tanneries wliich had existed when the war broke 
out extended their plants and increased then 
productive capacity and a number ofnetv’tanne- 
! ries were also .started during the war. India’s 
tanning capacity has increased so much now that 
all the available hides and sheep skins can be 
tanned in the country leaving practically no 
surplus for export. Tanning of goat skin is 
also making steady progress in India. The 
Indian tanning industry may be divided into 2 
categories, indigenous and modem. 

Indigenous tanning. — This is carried out 
principally by the people of the tanning caste 
which is a depressed Hindu community known 
as the Chamar. They tan according to indi- 
genous methods and their products may be 
divided into a number of typical groups, vtr., (i) 
the miscellaneous crude leather produced in the 
villages to meet local needs, (ii) the bag tanned 
buffalo sole leather produced in the Punjab, 
Calcutta, Bombay and many other places 
which is extensively used for making shoes, 
{Hi) tanned sheep skins of the Punjab 
known as “Kabuli * Bheris” used as a 
cheap book binding leather throughout India, 
(iv) half-tanned leather of Madras and Bombay. 
The first three varieties are all consumed in 
India while the better grades of the fourth are 
exported chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
from there to other countries. The half-tanned 
cattle hides and calf skins are known in the 
International trade as East India tanned Kips 
and Calf skins. These are retanned and finished 
In the importing countries for making shoe upper 
and other varieties of dressing leather. The cattle 
hides used to be tanned formerly with avaram or 
turwar bark (Cassia auriculata) which occurs In 
South and Western India. But since the first 
W’orld war they are being tanned in Madras with 
wattle bark, large quantities of w’hich are import- 
ed from South Africa. The goat and sheep skins 
in Madras and these as well as cattle hides In 
Bombay are still tanned with avaram bark. The 
export of half- tanned leather was of the value of 
Bs. 5.G crores in 1938-39. During the Tvar the 
production of half tanned leather in South India 
Buifered a reduction due to lack of hides and 
skins. 

Modem tanning. — Leather for Harness and 
Saddlery for military equipment has long been 
manufactured at Cawnpore by Western process- 
es of vegetable tanning in pits from buffalo and 
hcaVy cow hides using the local tanstuffs, babul 
barkVAcacIa arabica) and myrobalanB(Tcrmina- 
Ila Chebnla), At present large quantities of South 
African wattle bark and its extract (Mimosa 
Extract) are also being used as the supply of 
babul bark Is getting inadequate. Since the 

fir'^t world wmr sole leather has also been manu- 
factured in Caw'nporc, Agra, Calcutta and Madras 
from buffalo hides according to modern process 
for use in ammunition boots and better types of 
civilian footwear. Its output Is now quite 
considerable in the country and is increasing. 
The second w'orld war greatly etlmufatcd the 
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production of vegetable tanned harness and 
solo leather and all the big and medium sized 
ft. tanneries in India capable of producing these 
l!, leathers were engaged in their manufacture. 

• Most of them had to extend their plants 
» to cope with the war demand for leather and 
all were supplying practically the whole of their 
4v outputs to the Government. Even after the 
war the increased production of pit tanned 
buffalo sole leather is continuing to meet its 
T demand for the manufacture of civilian foot-, 
wear in India and for export. 

: : Chromo tanning, — The outstanding feature in 

the field of modern tanning in India since the 
T first AVorld AYaristho phenomenal development 
[ of chrome tanning, especially for the manufacture 
of the shoo upper leather, Box and Willow 
sides from cattle hides and Box and Willow 
T, calf from calf skins. A number of tanneries 
: in Cawnporo, Calcutta and Madras are engaged 
r In the production of these leathers. Some of 
! the tanneries are quite big and equipped with 
i the latest chrome tanning machinery while 
there are large numbers in Calcutta which are 
1 small. Indian Box and Willow sides have been 
r regularly exported to Burma, tlie Straits Settle- 
‘ ments, Iraq, Persia and Africa since that war 
: , But after the Ottawa Trade Pact of 1933 
f Indian Box and Willow sides and Calf wore 
exported in increasing quantities to the United 
i Kingdom, being helped by a preferential tariff 
in favour of India, The export of these leathers 
to the United Kingdom rose to Ks. 54,15,500 
worth in 1937. The Ottawa Trade Pact has 
also helped the development of the manufacture 
of glace kid in India and its export from the 
country. The export of glace kid rose to the 
value of 9.3 lakhs of rupees in 1938, Fairly 


large quantities of embossed stout chrome upper 
leather were manufactured during second World 
War by a number of Chrome tannercs in India for 
ammunition boots. Export of chrome leather 
from India to U.K. and other countries 'was 
considerably reduced during the last war due to 
war time exigencies. After the war its demand 
from^ the Overseas Markets continues to be keen 
and its export on a larger scale has been resumed 
recently. Its demand and consumption in India 
are also increasing considerably for the manufac- 
ture of civilian shoes. 

Other items of modern tanning which have made 
someprogress in India are belting leather, chamois 
leather, Suede leather, Vegetable and chrome 
patent leather, improved type of case leather, 
picking bands, roller skins, chrome lace leather, 
etc. 

Training centres for leather industry. — There 
are a few training centres among which the 
Bengal Tanning Institute in Calcutta and 
JuUundar Tanning Institute, Jullundar City, 
Government Tanning Institute, Bom hay, 
maintained respectively by the Governments of 
Bengal, Punjab and Bombay may be men- 
tioned. Particulars of the courses of training 
may be obtained from the institutes. There are 
also peripatetic tanning demonstration ’parties 
under the Industries Departments of the Govern- 
ments of the Punjab, U.P., Bihar, Orissa and 
Bengal which hold instructional classes in rural 
areas to introduce improved pro cesses of tannings. 

Tanners Federation of India. — To look 
after the interests of tlie Indian Tanning Industry 
this Federation w’as started a few years ago. Its 
Head quarters are the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, Cawnpore. Most of the organised 
tanneries in India are members of the Federation. 


COIR 


Coir is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit. 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by-product of the coconut 
industry and its development in these countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that these 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the* coconut 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only be 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured and difiicult to extract. 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and 
under such methods i£ is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding 
the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
classed as ** mattress fibre." The longer fibres 
are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
classed as " bristle fibre " which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 
About 75 per cent, of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent, as 
yarn or manufactured coir. ' 


The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government. 
The extraction of the fibre and. the manufacture 
of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for retting. 
Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places wdiere the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks. When filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action. At the end of 
this^ period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre. This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Firstly, the outer 
■skin of the husk is removed and the husk is then 
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boat<*n wltl) a woo'lcn mnllrt on n bjocl'of v,f>o'l 
or fitonc, ThiP Fcpaml/'f* the hbrr trorn thi' 
(IcaayJiiK pltliy nuil'*r in wliirh Itl* rrnlK(hk'l 
in tlic JiiiPh. The fibre (Iiup exfrarfM] driMl 
In the Fhade niifi tlicn y.iim or x.jfio^rjd \ ifli 
thin h.iinhoo ranr^. 'J’he fibr#‘ ilnn r( turned 
to the im‘rc})nnt %v]jo further clean «• thlr In a 
rcvolvinK drum furnlphrd v.llh projf ct in;:: rpi’:(^ 
rcscinbllru: thin faw hlifirq made of iron. 'JIk 
fibre is sorted out into colour rradts .and di - 
trihuted nmori" the local ]>rople who rj>in tlii^ 
into 3%arn. The fibre U flrrt in’uh‘ Into rlivr ra 
rind Is then cither fpun hy Innd or on a v,heW. 
This is a::ain returned to the merchant \^ho a;!aln 
Grades this for colour and rpllrts the riiort 
icn^^ths into a continuous? Icnr;th of AUi} yards. 
It is then tied into bundles and is dh»po ai of 
to the factories v,Iierc it Is cdtlicr haled up for 
export or Is manufactured into mattin::, door 
mats, braid, ship's fenders, rope, etc. 

The yarn is %*cry carefully j^mded, both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 
colour, which Is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best qjiality of coir Is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade Ifi a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have cl tin r 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satlsfactorj’. 

Properly retted coir is of the highest qimUly. 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
made coir, because the fibres arc clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
Is obtained. It is much stronger than niacliinc- 
made coir because none of the long or "bristle " 
fibres have been removed in the procc«=s of extrac- 
tion. The colour Is not only attractive, but is 
an indication that retting lias been carried 
through to the correct stage. 
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Coir fihro, r.htn fnad« Into rop'^'f,!* cxlrrm'^ly 
fh*'tlrand thuf yPMj' fo hraty ^tralo'*, and ft 
thfr^forc ha*^ f prrl“d Jt do^« notrot 

( I ily uh‘u fd to afmo‘nh'ric rondltlon*?. 
or to flit or ff<Ji afsd In ii/inufr^ Mir. 

W 1 fo md to dy* idily, 

TIj^ v.ihir of the Indinn tf.ad'^ h ron^bPrable, 

I hr Jfnports into VitfV Uritaln .alone, vldch 
r« pn 'rnt Jr r tinn j^r rrnt. of tl^c* Indhrx 
I arc ^hrnuiln th' itoird of Trade rrinrn« 

to amount in viduc to rnorr linn onr- million 
jiOjind^ jM r annum. It 1^ an Indu-try wjjich 
I»ro\ldf9 n pfontabU’ rrrrtipatioa to tli'' {l»n»<ly 
populated far}: v.afrr Ua^t'? of Indh, 

and Jt pro^hh^ Ih^ raw inatrrlal In the nltapr* 
of yarn and film* for a ron^Itbr.ibb* Indn try in 
l.uroj>a More than j^r r'^nt. of the rnanii- 
fartuftd coT products IrnportMl into the United 
Kingtlom am prr^^uerd In India ard more than 
Trent, of the rolr 3 *arn. Tin* Inifforts of 
coir fibre from India arc Irwor^Idcrable and 
amount to only tiO p'^r c^nt. of the quantity 
Imported. Th‘M'xj>ort of rolr fibre from India 
rri)ri:jcnt3 in value only 0*n5 jKr.CPnt. of that 
of the total Itidian txxorta of coir nr.d coir 
prodticts. 

Tijo Government of ^fadras arc conducting 
a coir <lcrnon^t nation school at P*yporc near 
Calicut under the control of the Director of 
Industrie^ and Comin<”rcc', Adhere student’ .ire 
trained in Irnprovid method? of cleaning fibre, 
of hplnnlng of coir yam on the wheel, of produc- 
ing ropc“, Ijclt’, mat?, rug-, etc. 

Tt 15 propo-ed to enlarge the activities of the 
School and aho to open fre-h centre- in suitable 
localities on the Da’t Ccri’t for teaching coir 
handicraft and increasing the output of coir 
article^. 


PATENTS, DESIGNS 

^Patents* ^ Pnxgn^' and * Trade Marls*] 
constitute certain form^^ of p e r s o n a 1 j 
rights which are collectively referred to ti< \ 
right;) of ‘industrial propertj’ In Pritish India 
the rights in Patents and De-igns arej 
regulated by tlie Indian Patents and De’ign'^ I 
Aft, 1911, as amended from time to time, and i 
the procedure under the Act is regulated by; 
the Indian Patents and Dc-igns llule'!, 1033 
.and the Indian Secret Patent Itnlcs, 1933- 
Thc Act .and the Itulc'^ are contained in the 
PateJit OJ/mc 77 Gnd^ooZ.*, which is a\nilahle from 
the Manager of Publications, Civil Lines, Dolld, 
at a cost of Ke.l per copy. The Handbook 
contains in addition detailed instructions for 
those interested in Patents and Designs. In 
the latest edition (Gtli) of the Handbook is 
added a new chapter wherein arc collected 
together some of the important decisions of 
the Courts, the Central Government and the 
Controller of Patents and Designs. These 
decisions are helpful in interpreting the provisions 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Act of 1011. 
The broad features of the Patents and Designs 
Act may be described as follows : — 

PATENTS. 

A patent is a legal document which confers 
upon the patentee the exclusive privilege of 
making, selling and using the patented inven* 


AND TRADE MARKS. 

tlon and of authorising others so to do. Patents 
granted under the Indian Patents and Designs 
.Act arc operative throughout lirltish India. 
The normal term of a patent In British India is 
1C years. But in exceptional cases, this term 
can* be extended by a maximum of ten rears. 
The continuance of the right conferred by a 
patent after the first four years of its term is 
subject to the pajmeat of an annual renew’a! fee. 

V/hat may be patenlcd.—A patent may be 
granted for an * invention/ which is defined as 
any manner of new’ manufacture inelading an 
improvement or an alleged inventiga," In 
other words, to be patentable an invention must 
be a manvfactiire ; it must be new ; it must be 
useful and it must not be such as may be said 
to be obvious to a person skilled in the art to 
which the invention relates and acquainted 
with the common knowledge in that art at the 
time of applying for the patent. Tlie word ‘manu- 
facture * includes any process, apparatus, device, 
macliinc, article, or composition of matter. 

Illustrations of patentable inventions are nctc 
textile machines, power plants, agricnltural 
implements, domestic appliances, drying and 
moistening apparatus and processes and sanitary 
appliances. 



Patents and Designs. 
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In the field of chemical industry new processes 
and apparatuses for manufacturing synthetic j 
products, foodstufis, dyes, tallow substitutes,! 
starchy raw materials, soda ash, caustic soda, , 
bleaching powder, toilet preparations, and ! 
processes for the treatment of oil seeds, by- 
products and waste materials, aro all patentable j 
inventions. ' 

A plan of campaign in warfare or business, or 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown natural law 
is not patentable. Similarly, a game of chance 
or skill which does not require new means for 
playing it, or a method of calculation or a new 
notation for writing music, a new method of 
curing diseases, natural substances suitable for 
food, cannot be classed as ' manufactures,* and i 
are therefore not patentable. 

What are commonly called patent medi- 
cines ** are medicines prepared by secret for- 
inulaj and are not usually covered by the grant 
of patents. The proprietors of such medicines 
may in most cases possess trade mark rights in 
the names by which the medicines are known. 

New methods of using well-known apparatus! 
may also be patented, provided the netv methods 
result in unforeseen technical a/fvantages. 
Neio compositions of matter may also be patented 
if their properties would not be deducible from 
known properties of their constituent substances. 

In the case of chemical inventions, it should be 
noted thati the article or substance which is 
produced may be old, but if the mode of pro- 
ducing it is new, the process will be patentable. 

Who may obtain a patent and how. — Any 

person in possession of an invention may obtain 
a patent. Application for a patent should bo 
made to the Controller of Patents and Designs 
and filed at the Patent Office at 214, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. The applicant himself 
need not be the inventor, but the name of the 
inventor has to be disclosed. Tlie application 
should be accompanied by either a Provisional 
specification or a Complete .specification, in 
duplicate. If the application is accompanied 
by a Provisional specification, it will be necessary 
to file a Complete specification within 9 months 
from the date of the application. This period 
of nine months may be extended by one month 
by paying an additional fee of Rs. 10. 

The fee payable in respect of an application 
accompanied by a Provisional specification 
is Rs. 10, and in respect of an application 
accompanied by a Complete specification is 
Rs. 30. Th-- ■ )■ M !:i : pect of filing a 
Complete ■“ii. n-1! iv. In;- a Provisional 

specificatioM i /,* . 20. W: ,*-pplications for 
patents and the specifications in respect 
thereof aro examined hy the Patent Office 
and after their acceptance are advertised 
in the Gazette of India, Part II, Section I, so 
as to enable interested parties to oppose the 
grant of patents. 

Other features. — Inventors of instruments 
or munitions of war may assign their inventions 
to the Central Government and obtain * secret' 
patents therefor. No fees are payable in respect 
of * secret * patents. 

Improvements on an existing patent may be 
protected by 'patents of addition/ for which 


no renewal fee need be paid, but whicli would 
ordinarily remain in force only so long as the 
main patent is in force. 

After a patent is obtained, the patentee may 
either sell the patent outright or may grant 
licences for its exploitation. He may work the 
patent himself. 

If, during the continuance of a patent, any 
person makes, sells, or uses the invention without 
; obtaining a licence from the patentee, or counter- 
! feits it or imitates it, the patentee may institute 
a suit for infringement against the said person. 

The defendant in an infringement suit may 
counterclaim revocation of the patent. A 
patent worked wholly outside British India may 
also be revoked by the Central Government. 

DKIGNS. 

For the purpose of the Indian Patents and 
Designs Act, 1911, a ‘ design ' means the features 
of shape, configuration, pattern or ornament 
applied to any article by any industrial process, 
wiiich in the finished article appeal to and are 
, judged solely by the eye. A model or principle 
I of construction, or anything which is in substance 
a mere mechanical device, or a trade mark is 
I not a design for the purpose of the Indian' 
Patents and Designs Act. Literary or artistic 
creations such as books, pictures, and music, 
which fail under the Indian Copyright Act (Act 
III of 1914) do not also come within the scope 
of the Indian Patents and Designs Act. 

A design to be registrable must be new or 
original and must be applicable to an article. 
The original registration remains in force for 
five years, but the period can be extended upto 
fifteen years in all. 

During the existence of copyright in a regis- 
tered design, the unauthorised application of the 
design to the article in question for purpose of 
sale is prohibited. The penalty for each 
infringement is a sum not exceeding five hundred 
rupees recoverable as a contract debt; the 
proprietor may, in the alternative, elect to 
bring a suit for the recovery of damages and for 
an injunction against the repetition of the 
infringement, in which case the infringer is 
liable to pay such damages as may be awarded. 
By a recent amendment of section 18 of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act, the importation into 
British India of goods bearing a pirated design 
can be stopped. 


GENERAL. 

1 On the whole, Indian Law and practice for the 
protection of Inventions and the registration of 
! designs closely follow the law and practice of the 
United Kingdom. The existing Indian Patents 
and Designs Act extends to British India only* 
The Indian States do not come within the 
scope of the Indian Patents and Designs Act; 
but Baroda, Cocliin. Cooch Behar, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Indore (Holkar), Jodhpur, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Mysore, Rampur and Tranvancoro 
have patent law’s of their own, and particulars 
of the same may be obtained from the Patent 
oCfices of the respective States. 
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A patent Krnntpfl in India doe'i nnt 

extend to the United Kinpdoiit or (o ntiy other 
BrltHi po*^<jC5‘^lon. But» under a reciprocal 
ttrranj^ernent, an npplic-ant for ft Jirlthh Indian 
patent may, under certain condition?, claim 
a 32 months' l)riority in Au'^tralia, Baroda, 
Canada, Ceylon, Ihre, Mypore, }\v\v Zealand, 
Ilampur, the Union of Sotith Africa, and the 
United ICin^donx for the correrpondinj^ patents 
that may be j'ranted to him in tiio'^e conntrici. 
Similarly an applicant for a patent In any one 
of the Bald couiitrh'B may claim a 12 montlr/ 
priority for his corresponding ]>atcnt In British 
Judla. 


WAR LEGISLATION. 

Iliilcs St A to 8 to of the Ufdrnce of India 
Ilulc3 enable tiie Central Government to grant 
licences under encjn^-omicd patents and daione. 


Tor further bdorrnatlnn on thl-* fnb]r«“t rr 
may hf* rntdf' fo ih^* iili, Lo’irn 

Cirrular Hoad, Calcutta. 

Ittijo of the Defence of India Itnlf, pro- 
vide *"> that except tinder the authority of tf** 
Controlkr, no ptr^on find inaVc an applloatlca 
for the grant of a patent nr the rtghtration of a 
d<''*ign In any cntintry <<f pt^^e not lnclud»‘d H 
Hh MajMiy's 3)ominlori?. and not b^^ing ar. 
Indhn htate, 

I he Indhn Iht^nt^ A Uf'^lgir (Lx»‘’*n«lon of 
'Hme) Art, U‘t2, atithorb<"^ th^ Ccntrolhr ft 
Batenh A })< ijn^ to grant ^xf*n''iotn of time 
for th^ roiijplalon of prf>^^<‘diugn nr'd'^r tht; 
Indian A D^Mgn*^ Act, IbU, vlttn ruch 

proceedings could not be rornphtc«l 't»*Bhiri th" 
I pre*;rrlb*"<l time due to dUay caused by Tar 
[ condition-. 


TRADE 

Thc’Traao Marks Ar(, 1010 (Act V onoio), 
was passed by the Indian Leghinture in ^Tarcti 
1940, to provide for the registration and more 
effective protection of trade marks In ItrUI^b; 
India. Sections 1 and 85 of the Act came into 
force at once, and under the lattfr section, 
intending applicants for registration were rnahlcd 
to deposit tlieir trade marks. About 1,58,000 
trade marks were so deposited, which were 
since clas'^ificd and indexed. 

Before the other provi'iions of the Act could 
be brought into force the Act was amended in 
1941 (Act XXVXI of 1941) to establish a separate 
Trade Marks Ilcgistry at Bombay under a 
Bombay Rcgi'=trar witii jurisdiction over textile 
marks 6nly.~^ The Amended Act came into force 
on the 1st June 1942, hut had again to be 
amended by the Trade Clarks Amendment Act. 
1943. The Act was further amended in April 
1946 (Act XII of 194G) witli a view to avoiding 
conflict of registration in Vearious Indian States 
who have either passed Trade Marks Act of their 
own or proposed to do so in the near future, and 
also to make trade marks registered in any 
territory effective in all territories in India, 
in which trade marks legislation has been cnact-cd, ; 

Infringement actions of trade marks and 
certification of trade marks registered in British 
India can accordingly be filed in any of the 
reciprocating Indian States thus making it 
unnecessary for the proprietor of a trade mark 
to register a trade mark more than once in India. 
The Trade itarks Register is kept at the 
Registry at Bombay under the control and 
management of the Registrar of Trade Marks. 
Mr. R. S. Shavaksha, b.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 
is at present the Registrar of Trade Marks. 

A branch of the Trade Marks Registry is 
established at Calcutta, at which a copy of the 
Register and the Refused Textile Marks List 
are kept. The Branch Registry is in charge 
of the Deputy Registrar who is empowered 
under section 4 (2A) of the Act to discharge, 
under the superintendence and direction of the 
Registrar, any function which under the Act 
may be discharged hy the Registrar. Any 
reference in the Act to the Registrar includes a 
reference to the Deputy Registrar w’hen so dis- 
charging any such function. TOiere the 


MARKS. 

Krgi'^trar dhretj (Ije Deputy KccLtnr to deal 
with a particular nnit/T, lie lji*? in <U*po*lng of 
5uch matter the ramo the I>gl-tr.ar. 

At present, Deputy llegi-trar of Trade 
ilnrk^ is Dr. S, Vcnlmtcswnran, i*.L- 

The following Is a summary of the important 
provisions of the Trade Mark’s Act, 19 ID: 

A ** mark Includes a device, brand, h^.ading, 
label, ticket, name, signature, word, letter or 
numeral or any combination thereof ; a '* trade 
mark meaiis a mark us^'d or proposed to be 
u«cd in relation to goods for the purpose of 
indicating or so as to indicate a connection In tlw 
course of trade between the goods and some 
t)cr?on having the right to use the mark. A 
trade mark may be reghferrd only in respect of 
particular goods or cla^'-rs of goods. Any person 
w)jo is desirous of registering n mark should 
apply to the Registrar in the prescribed manner. 
The application may be made either at the 
Uegi'Jtry at Bombay’ or at the branch ofllcc at 
Calcutta. 

Under section G (1), distinctiveness is the 
prime requisite of a trade mark for registration. 
A registrable trade mark must consist of or 
contain at least one of tbo following essential 
particulars: (1) name of a company orindividnal 
represented in a spccl.al or particular manner, 
(2) signature of the applicant or some predecessor 
in business, (3) one or more invented words, 
(4) word or W'ords having no direct reference 
to the character or quality of the goods and not 
being according to its ordinary meaning a 
gcograpliical name or surname or the name of a 
sect, caste or tribe in India and (5) any other 
distinctive mark. A mark consisting of a name, 
signature, or any word other than such as fall 
within the above description is not registrable 
except upon evidence of distinctiveness. In 
determining whether a trade mark is distinctive 
the extent of the inherent distinctiveness of the 
mark, as well as its acquired distinctiveness by 
use or otherwise, will be considered. The 
commonly accepted name of any single chemical 
element or chemical compound is not registrable 
in respect of a chemical substance or preparation. 
Trade marks wdiich are contrary to law or mora- 
lity, or disentitled to protection in a Court of 
Law by being likely to deceive or cause confusion. 
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or which arc likely to hurt religious suscepti- 
bilities, are not registrable. The Act contains 
also special provisions for the registration of 
certification trade marks, and for defensive 
registration, 

When an application for registration has been 
accepted subject to such conditions, if any, as 
the llegistrnr might think fit to impose, the 
Kegiatrar shall cause the application to be 
advertised accordingly. Under section 15 (2) 
any person may in the prescribed manner oppose 
an application so advertised within 4 months, 
and after hearing the parties, the Registrar will 
decide whether registration Is to be permitted. 
The date of registration of an application shall 
be the date of filing such application in the 
Registry. 

The registration of a mark will be in force for 
7 years in the first instance, after W'hich it may 
be renewed for a period of 16 years. In all legal 
proceedings relating to a registered trade marl^ 
the fact of registration shall be piima facie 
evidence of validity of the registration and of 
all subsequent assignments and transmissions. | 
Further, after seven years from the date ofi 
registration, the validity of the original regis* 
tration cannot be questioned except on grounds 
of fraud or deception or unless the mark offends 
against section 8, 

The registered proprietor of a trade mark is 
entitled to an action for infringement under the 
Act. This valuable right is extended to owners 
of “ old marks, who had applied for registra- 
tion of their trade marks within five years from 
the commencement of the Act and registration 
of which has been refused by the Registrar. 
The rights of action to passing off are not 
affected by registration, and are expressly pre- 
served under the Act. Registration gives to the 
registered proprietor the exclusive right to the 
use of the trade mark in relation to the goods 
for which the mark is registered. Where a 
mark is already registered by one person, the 
same or nearly similar mark cannot be registered 
by another person, except in case of honest 
concurrent use or of other special circumstances 
section 10 (2). 

The proprietor of a registered trade mark has 
power to assign the mark, and may assign it 
whether in connection with the goodwill of the 
business or not. A registered proprietor may 
also assign an unregistered trade mark without 
the goodwill of the business along with a regis- 
tered trade mark under certain circumstances. 
Any assignment made without the goodwill of 
the business must be advertised as directed by 
the Registrar. 


A person other than the proprietor of a mark 
may bo registered as a registered user, on 
application being made both by the proprietor 
and such person to the Registrar in the pres- 
cribed manner, accompanied by particulars 
relating to their relationship, the control of the 
one over the other, and other facts relevant to 
the permitted ** use. The registered user 
may under certain circumstances file an action 
for infringement in his own name as if he were 
the proprietor, but cannot assign or transmit 
the mark. 

Any person aggrieved by the presence of a 
mark or entry on the Register may apply in the 
prescribed manner to the Registrar or to a High 
Court for rectification of the Register. The 
registered proprietor may apply to the Registrar 
for correction or cancellation of any entry in 
the Register, relating to his trade mark. He 
may also apply for alteration of the registered 
mark in any manner not substantially affecting 
its identity. 

With effect from the 1st January, 1947, it 
will be an offence to describe a trade mark as 
registered when it is not so registered. The use 
of the word * Registered ^ however, is per- 
missible if it is clearly indicated that the reference 
is to registration of the mark under the law of a 
country outside British India or if the word is 
used solely in relation to goods to be exported 
to a foreign country where the mark is regis- 
tered. Declaration of ownership of a trade 
mark under the Indian Registration Act of 
1908 is not equivalent to registration under the 
Trade Marks Act, 1940, and the use of the word 
** registered ” to signify registration of declara- 
tion of ownership would therefore be an offence 
with effect from the aforesaid date. The use of 
Royal Arms, Heraldic devices, and State 
emblems without due authority may be 
restrained by injunction from the Registrar 
or at the suit of any other person who is duly 
authorised to use such Arms, etc,, but the rights 
to their use acquired before the coming into 
force of the Act, are not affected. 

All appeals from the decisions of the Registrar 
lie to the High Court. 

There are also special provisions for registra- 
tion of textile trade marks and for the constitu- 
tion of an Advisory Committee to advise the 
Registrar with respect to usages of the textile 
trade. 

The criminal law relating to the registration of 
trade marks is contained in the Merchandise 
Marks Act (IV of 1889), which has recently 
been amended. Section 3 of this Act enacts 
sections 478—489 of Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 
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{Figures ialceix from the Qoiemment of India Insurance Tear Boole*) 









Total Number of CompanicB 

Total Number ol Indian Companies 
(Mostly Life) ; 

ZU" 

220 

Up to ; 
>Deo. Slst 

323' 

228 

Up to 
^ 30th 
Sept. 
1944, 

330' 

234 

] Up to 
j- 30th 

Total Nximber of non^Indlan Com^l 
panics (Mostly non-Life) . . 

1 

94, 

1943. 

95 

96^ 

Sept. 

1945. 

Average Value of new Life Policy 
Issued by Indian CompanieB dur- 
ing year . . . . ... 

1 

Rs. 2,158 ’ 

(Plgures 
> for 

Es. 2,227 

(Pigures 
- for 

1 

Es. 2,206 ! 

(Figures 
^ for 

Average Value of new Life Policy 
Issued by non-Indian Companies 
during year 

1 

1 

Rs. 6,788 J 

I 1942). 

Rs. 6,749 J 

1943). 

1 

Es. 5,874 J 

I 1944). 


LIFE BUSINESS. 

^ 



1^^ : — 

New Buftlnoss. 

Total Bufllness in force. 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Number of Policies Issued 

178,000 

296,000 

451,000 

1,661,000 

1,821,000 

2,127,000 

Number of Policies with Indian 

432.000 




Companies 

109,000 

283,000 

1,464,000 

1,628,000 

1,940,000 

Number of Policies with non-! 

19,000 



187,000 

Indian Companies 

9,000 

13,000 

197,000 

193,000 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Eb. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Crores 

Sums Assured (Including Rever- 



106-2 

322-94 

368-73 

443*13 

slonery Bonus additions) 

42 ‘83 

72*12i 

Sums Assured with Indian Com- 







panies 

36-47 

62-94 

95-2 

250*68 

294-08 

366-15 

Sums Assured with non-Indian 





74-65 


Companies 

G-36 

9*18 

11-0 

72-26 

76-98 

Premium Income 

2-22 

3-97 

5-74 

16*06 

19-07 

22-43 

Premium Income of Indian Com- 







panies 

1-91 

3*48 

5*12 

12*07 

14-84 

18-10 

Premium Income of non-Indian 







Companies 

•31 

‘49 

•62 

809 

4-23 

4-33 


ANNUITY BUSINESS. 



1941 

Rs. per 
annum 

1942 

Rs. per 
annum 

1943 

Rb. per 
annum 

1944 

Rs. per 
annum 

Total Annuity business in Force at end of year . . 
Amount Payable by Indian Companies 

Amount Payable by non-Indian Companies 

Total New Annnlty BusinesB in year 

Share of Indian Companies 

Share of non-Indian Companies 

30.59.000 

15.06.000 

15.58.000 
6,81,000 
1,00,000 
6,81.000 

37.04.000 1 

17.83.000 

19.21.000 ' 

4.55.000 

1.08.000 1 
3,47,000 1 

37.84.000 

18.33.000 
U9, 51,000 

5.55.000 

I 1,65,000 

3.90.000 

42.65.000 

21.84.000 

20.81.000 

9.40.000 

4.09.000 

5.37.000 


NON-UFE BUSINESS. 



1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1 

Total Net Premium Income 

Ka. ! 

4-16 Crores 

Rs, 1 

7*38 Crores 

\ Ks. J Rb. 

7-63 Crores! 7-39 Crores 

Total Net Premium Income of Indian 
Companies 

1-51 „ 

2-06 

1 2-89 „ 

[ 3-22 „ 

Total Net Premium Income of non-Indian 
Companies 

i 2*65 „ 

5*32 „ 

1 

1 4-74 

! 4-17 „ 

Total Fire Premium Income 

1*93 „ 

2-47 

3-46 „ 

' 3-45 „ 

Total Marine Income 

1-29 „ 

3*87 „ 

2-80 „ 

2-47 ,, 

Total MisceUaneous Premium Inoome , . 

*94 M 

1*04 „ 

1-37 „ 

1-47 „ 
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There con'^Iilcrahlo r\*pan»iIon oriiruiranrr 
biHlnu'^s In India tlurlnu I ho denuh* lacoodlno 
ihi' AVar. 'riilfl |h filamn hy tin’ faf’l tint the 
<<)tal InnlnoH n'lnainint? fn foiro \\ilh Indian 
lilV oilier^ \vldch, at fin* end of tin* year IhJd 
Hti. 82,h0,hh,hn() hiifl, i>y ih** end id* 
jiroNvn to its. or an uv<r;\ 0 ‘' 

introuHo of Jls. 18*7 cron’.' yoatly. 

'Pile War year^ aaw mnv hindnc. s writtc'H To' 
Indian Coini)anii'H doidiin* in 11K19 to Kv, 
crores anaiint Itn. dn-n crori's in IlKts. 'rin ri- 
was a further slinr[> droti in tiio yt'ar TO id to 
Ks. n2*n croros. In 1011 in*\v lanlinMi <']i(n\fd 
an iinprovonienf. I 0 Its. Ilt l and in 1012 to 
Jls, no- ‘I rrorrs. In 1012 there was a v< ry 
substantial lTni)roveim‘nt to Us, (12*0 rrori 
while in 3011 now' life hu^Ino* ^ passfd lla^ KM) 
croro ninrh attaining n level of ir»ldld() ia)lioli-^ 
Insuring' Ks, 100-20 rror<-s, a rectud llirtirf* 

O'hore is however monnons ha'way to T»e made 
upiulifeinsuranoo in India. 'i’hW will he evhlent 
if it is realised that as against la r eapUa insii* 
ranee In India ofabojitonly Ks. I 0 , tla* p< r e.nidta 
insurance in the K.S.A. is luaily 1,000 dollars 
and in Canada It is 700 dollar*^. 'J'hfne two 
countries with only 7 la'r ernt of tie* W’orld's 
population, possess as much as 7r) ja-r cent of 
the Avorld’s life insnraneo. 2*ho rat)Id strhUs 
insurance has been taking in the U.S.A *iinre 
the close of the world AVar 3 will he evident 
from these flgnrcs : — Tin* averatreof lif** IiiMiranee 
per family shot nj) to -haoo cl oil a rs In KU2 
Iroin 1,400 dollars in 101 v*^. 

AVhen indiistrlali>ation takes place and the 
economic condition of the ma‘'Ses improve^, 
life insurance in India will Iiave to take enormous 
strides. The above figures pertaining 
* U.S.A. , if applied to a country of nearly 
arce times its population, even if only partly 
realized, will indicate tlic enormous w'ork that 
lies before insurers in this country, particularly 
in the field of life insurance. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPANIES. 

The total number of insurers registered under 
the Insurance Act, 1038, up to 30th September 
1945 w'as 330 of w'liich 234 Insurers w'cre Indian 
insurers and 90 w'cre non-Indian Insurers, 

Of the 234 Indian Insurers 89 had their liead 
offices in tlie Bombay Presidency, 58 in tlic 
Bengal Presidencj', 37 In the ]Madras Prc^^idcncy, 
17 in the Punjab, 14 in Delhi Province, S In 
the United Provinces, 4 in the Central Provinces, 
3 in Sind, 2 in Biliar and 1 each in Assam and 
Ajmer-Merw'ara. 

Of the 06 non-Indian insurers 05 (including 
3 insurers holding standing contracts w’ith 
Bloyds) W'ere constituted in the United Kingdom, 
21 in the British Dominions and Colonics, 
0 in the United States of America, 3 in Switzer- 
land and 1 in Java. 

Most of the Indian Insurers carry on life 
insurance business only. They are 151 in 
number, and of the remaining 83 Indian in- 
surers, 47 carry on life business along w'ith other 
insiirance business, and 36 carry on insurance 
business otlier than life only. Of tlie Indian 
insurers 41 are either Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or Co-operative Insurance Societies. 
Further there are a few^ pension funds, mostly 
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ronnceled with rnuu’rd. and tl/‘ 

Pndal JriMirame JAind whifh nr'* i k- inpt from 
lh«' Mflon t»f Hi* Jn urani’fAtl, 

Am r< gard rion-Tnrlinn In iirff , of tliMu 
cany rm jn-^nraiiM bmln' * otler tinn lift. 
Ouf’ of lhi‘ (otrd nunilHf nf P6 uon-iridiaTi 
iiHiirt f , 81 f .»rry on In tifarw'- lenim *** otlnr 
linn life, 4 1 arry on lib* budrn s only, and 
1 1 earr>' 111'* bndne -v nlong with ollaT 
iMMirann* 

LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS, 

d'h'* total md m V.' llfr luinr.uu'e btjdn»'i? 
{Ifn’t'i! Ui Iinlia during tin* yi nr IP It nrnouid'tl 
to 451, (MM) jvdhk i In nring a ?um of It’O 
<*rortM and Jiavlng ntj nnmjal r'n*'wal pri'fnlnni 
of Km, r>*74 rrorrw of whhh th'* m W' budm-i 
dom* by Indian atnnunt*d to 4,32, pno 

uoilrir^ lu'iuriug a lum of Hn 95*2 rrof'^^ und 
iiaving u Vf.arly rnnwal premium income of 
Km. 5-12 I rt)r^'-. Th** mw lif*- bn*ln''M ur*<*t'd 
hy Non-Indian IrMinr-i amount'd to IDJhK) 
[Killrir-M Injuring a f.uin of Km. 11 cfore^ and 
having ri jaarly rau'WTd pranltirn Income of 

•U‘2 rroriM. 

d‘h'* aver, age <.um Injur'd p<T pnfiey under tlw 
nf‘W' pollrlf M i^'-ip*d In India by Indian in-^urrn 
w'jiM jlM, 2,206 and nndf^r tho‘e Kui^d by ton- 
Indl.an iiHurer.M IK'. 5,87 1. 

Tlw total net life InMimnee bu^In''^^ cffeet'^l 
in Intlla niui remaining In forct* at tin' «*nd of 
1911 nmonntHl to 2,127,000 polkdcM Inmring n 
total stim of Ks. 443*13 rrons Including lK>mi.< 
additions and having an annual premhim Inrome 
of K*.. 22*43 crons. OftliD tin* Mian* of Indian 
insurers is rojire^entcM by 1,910,000 policies 
insuring n sum of Ks. 306*15 crons and having 
an annual premium Income of IN. 18*10 erorc-s. 
The share of non-Indian in^^urers N repnsonted 
hy 187,000 policies injuring a Mim of K*^. 76*98 
cforcs and Jiaving an annual jirtmium income 
of Ks. 4-33 crorcM. 

The following tabic shows the New Sums 
Insured by Indian Life Ofilce^, the Average Sum 
Insured Per Policy and the Total Sums Insured 
In Force at the end of the ye.ir: — 



New Sums Insured, 

Total Sums 
Insured in Force, 



Average 

Sura 

insured 

Year. 

Sum 

'Sum 

Including 

insured 

Insured 

bonus 


(In crores). 

per 

policy. 

additions 
(in crorcs). 


Ks. 

its. 

KS. 

1030 

16*50 

1,51S 

88-66 

1931 

17-7G 

1,780 

03-02 

1982 

19*66 

1,697 

105-02 

1933 

24*83 

1,573 

1,647 

118*77 

1934 

23*92 

136*65 

1935 

32*81 

1,665 i 

161-63 

1930 

37*80 

1,532 

174*67 

1037 

41-74 

1,520 

196*74 

1938 

46*68 

1,498 

218*86 

1939 

46*96 

1,511 

232-42 

1040 

36*23 

1,685 

243-91 

1941 

36-68 

1,841 

256-43 

1942 

37-89 

2,193 

266-60 

1948 i 

65-24 

2,258 

310-95 

1941 

95*20 

2,206 

366-15 
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ANNUITY BUSINESS. 

Tlio total new nnnnity business e (Tec ted 
during: the year 1044 was for the ninount of 
Bs. 9,46,000 per nnnuin, of wliioh the share 
of Indian insurers was Its. 4,00,000 per annum. 
The total annuity business remaining in force 
at the end of the year was the amount of Bs. 
42,05,000 per annum, of which the amount 
payable by Indian insurers was Bs. 21.84,000 
per annum, and by non-Indian insurers 
Bs. 20,81,000 per auuum. 

Some Indian Life Oftice^ have been operating 
outside India also. The total new sums insured 
by these oifices outside India in 1044 amounted 
to 0,200 policies insuring Bs. 3 ‘06 crorcs having 
an annual renewal premium of Bs. 0*19 crorc, 
and the total business remaining in force at 
the end of 1944 amounted to 69,000 policies 
insuring Bs. 18*73 crorcs and having an annual 
premium income of Bs. 0*73 crore. 

The total income of Indian and non-Indian 
insurers during 1944, in respect of their life 
insurance business amounted to Bs. 29*12 crorcs, 
while the total outgo was Bs. 17-5 crorcs. i 

The total income of Indian and non-Indian 
Insurers during the year 1944, in respect of 
their life insurance business was made up of : — 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Particulars | 

of Income. 

Indian < 
Insurers. 

Non-Indian 

Insurers. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Premium . . 

Interest, Dividend ai\d 

19,31 

4,59 

Bents . . 

i 3,20 

1,13 

Other Bcccipts . . 

48 

41 

Total . . 

22,09 

6,13 


The total outgo of these insurers during the 
year in respect of the life insurance business 
was made up of: — 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Particulars 
of Outgo. 

t Indian 
j Insurers. 

Non-Indian 

Insurers. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Claims by death 

2,67 

88 

Claims by Maturity . . i 

3,41 

1,65 

Annuities . . . , ' 

8 

11 

Surrender value 

03 

47 

Expenses of Manage- 


85 

menb 

0,03 

Depreciation and Trans- 
fer to Investment 


Beserves, etc 

1 10 

4 

IMiscellaneous . . 

7 

37 

Transfer to Shareholders 
Beserves and divi- 



dends 

1 4 

i 5 

Total , . 

13, OS 

4,42 


. Tlie respective balances of Bs. 9,91 lakhs and 
Bs. 1,71 Inkiis represent the increase in the 
Funds of the Indian and Non-Indian Insurers. 

INTEREST RATE & EXPENSE RATIO. 

The net rate of interest earned on the mean 
life insurance funds during the year 1944 by 
Indian Insurers was 3 '08 per cent. The net 
rates of interest realized on mean life insurance 
funds by the Indian insurers in each of live 
years were as follow.s : — 

Year, ‘ 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Rate of Interest 

per annum .. 4-37 4*17 3‘94 3*88 3*64 

The total expenses of management of Indian 
insurers in respect of life insurance business, 
expressed as a percentage of the Premium 
income during each of five years Was as 
follows : — 

Year. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1.944 

Expense Ratio .. 2S*9 27*4 26*7 27*9 31*2 

If the figures of lialf *a dozen Insurers having 
the largest premium incopre arc excluded, the 
expense ratio in the case of remaining Insmrers 
would be as under : — 

Year. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Expense Ratio 36*0 34*3 31*3 31*4 36*1 

The net rates of interest realised in India on 
mean life insurance funds by the Non-Indian 
Insurers in each of five years were as follows : — 

Year. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Rate of Interest 

per annum .. 3*66 3*63 3*50 2*79 3*35 

The total expenses of management of Non- 
Indian Insurers in respect of life Instnanco 
business in India expressed as a percentage of 
the premium income during each of five years 
was os follows : — ... 

Year. 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Expense Ratio .. 16*6 15*6 17*3 16*0 18*6 

NON-LIFE BUSINESS. 

The net Indian premium income of all Insurers 
under insurance business other than life in- 
surance durinu 1944 was Bs. 7,39 lakhs (Bs. 7*63 
lakhs in 1043) of which the Indian Insurers* 
share was Bs, 3,22 lakhs and that of the non- 
Indian Insurers Bs. 4.17 lakhs. The total 
amount was composed of lls. 3,45 lakhs from 
Fire, lls. 2,47 lakhs from Marine, and Bs. 1,47 
lakhs from Miscellaneous Insurance business. 

The Indian Insurers received Bs,. 1,79 lakhs 
from Fire, Its. 77 laklis from Marine, and Bs. 66 
lakhs from ]M*sccllaneous Insurance business. 

The non-Indian Insurers received Bs. 1,66 
laklis from Fire, Bs. 1,70 lakhs from Marine, 
and Bs. 81 lakhs from Misccliancous Insurance 
business. 

Some Indian Insurers who transact fire, 
marine or nusccllaucous insurance business also 
operate outside India. These insurera liad a net 
premium inrorac of Bs. 1,18 lakhs in 1944 from 
business outside India. 
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" ' ■ ASSETS OF INSURERS. 

of nil f)jo huUnn Jir^urcrn nrnoiniU*^! 
to Jls, lakhs on ;Ubt JJcta-tnlycr 10 }} 

^^hich ^vc^c held Invested In: — 

(In lakhs of rnf^ccs.) 


Pnrtictjlargi Amount* 




11^. 

Indian GovcrnriU'nt Securiffes 


71,12 

Hecuritics of Indian StattM . . 

, , 

fcl 

British, Colonial and I'ore 

ign 


Government hiecuritics 

, , 

87 

5IunidpaI, J^ort Trint ami J in prove- 


nient Trust Securities 


0.78 

Mortgages on IToperty 


l,:io 

Loans on JVdidcs 


7,29 

I.oaus on Stocks and Siiare^^ 


IB 

Other IxjaiLS . . 


57 

Shares in Indian Companies 


11,53 

Land and Ilom^c JToperty . . 


5,00 

Agents Balances, outstanding I 

're- 


Tnlum 4 'ind Interest, etc, 


5,5 1 

Depodt, Cash and Stamps . . 


0,13 

Mifccdlancous 


1,19 

The following table hhow'^ 

Ihc 

assets j 


India of Kon-lndian Insurers : — 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Insurers constituted in i 

Total Assets in 
India of 

", Non-Iife 
compo;.te ^ 

cotnpamcs.j 

United Kingdom ..j 

14,05 

1,95 

Dominion'^ and Colonics* 

1.1, 03 

1,39 

U.S.A ] 


32 

Switzerland .. 

20 

G 

Java 

-- 

4 

Total .. 

30,18 

3,70 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

“When the Int^urancc Act, 1038 came into force 
there were 005 Provident Insurance Societies 
(Provident Insurance Societies issue policies of 
small values, the maximum being a Sum Assured 
of lls. 500 or an Annuity of Rs. 50 inclusive of 
any Profit or Eonus). 

A large number of societies wliich existed at 
the commencement of the Act were cither 
unable to make the initial deposit of Rs. 5,000 
or did not choose to continue their business. 

Between let October 1944 and 30th September 
1945, only two Bocieties were newly registered 
imder the Insurance Act and the registration of 
5 were cancelled. On 30th September 1945 
there were in existence 137 provident societies. 

The total new’ business effected by the societies 
during the year 1944 amounted to 18,700 policies 
insuring a sum of Rs. 83,81,300 and annuities 
for Rs. 900 per annum. The premium income 
received during the year on these policies 
amounted to Rs. 3,57,000. The business in 
force at the end of the year amounted to 72,500 


polii i» Irrnrlug a total f’ttrn of Jt». 
lufimilng bouti'^"’. atid ntiruiUi^ a tor 

'J'hf' total Ilfi* iri'<urari<‘e fund-' at tli» foU* 
at the end of 19 1 1 auiOfintMl to R«. 50,50,0'/! 
I'howlug a lut lnrr( i-'c of 11*^. 1913. 

The rut rat‘* ird^T<-t reahr^d on rn'-an hfe 
ftiniU of the In th' y^nr w.-i^ 4*11 

p^’r cf nl.. and tiu* total < inanau'Miu at 

expn - H'd a juTCinlage of the pri rnium liu-oar; 

Out of 127 rorhtp., v.hhh had fubmithd 
tli'dr rrturn< for tiu* year endln:: 3I»t ff rrmiK-c 
19 Jt, 18 hid rmcvtal ex|un'*^* rniioo rah'uld/d 
In the prc'^TilHd way. In of loo pTr'nt. 

ami 32 bi'twii'n 50j>'Trrnt. and P/l p* r rent, 
rnrtlur 12 liav(' not yrt hullt up any 

life fund. I'hen: hn Ik^u no'lniprov* ni‘Uit In 
thh rt '^jKTt in fplte of rrp^.itr^fl warnin:: jrlvcn 
to Ihf Hofh^P'^ while txarnining Uirif .nnmird 
accoiint^ year after yi:cr. (’onuiu„iitin;r on tla: 
(ondition of jirovjdent toch ih-, the Oovernment 
Vrar I look 

**Th^re R an appre^dabh* nnmtur of 
with I(r<4 than iOd i>^)IlrhM on tluir f>ooks and 
quite n large nuiuhr-r with h tlian l.tKK) i^olirie*, 
while only a vitv few have 1,000 or lunri*. 

All tiiO'C ?odetic4 whltdj Have been ftinetioning 
ff)r a periml of 10 ymrs or jnorr* and yet have 
le»=i than 3,(X19 t>onni:s on thrir lrx>k-^ should 
rcnlire in their ow'n Int<rt-ts ami tho-^^ of the 
ixdicylioldcrs whom It is thdr d»>irc to 5 »'rve, 
tlwt tijey iiavc not been able to secure the 
conndcncc of the public and that therefore tliey 
should amnlgamate with larger focletie:?.*' 

INSURANCE AGENTS. 

Insurance acent*^ constitute an important pillar 
of the insurance structure. The rapid ii^rea^o 
in their ntimbcr during the laijt few* ycari, a-> 
Indicated by the tabic" below*, naturally raises 
the question whether the growth lias kept vrithin 
healthy limits or whether the evil of over- 
crow’dlng Is present In this profession as well. 

. Year. 1942 1943 1944 

Number of Agents . . 52,955 G5,921 89,902 

As regards Life Iiisurauce business, the 
Government Year Book states that even assuming 
that Insurers had paid the maximum first year's 
and renewal commission on the total new business 
transacted by them in 1943 and on the balance 
of business on tlicir books as at Gist December 
1943 respectively, the average commission per 
annum accruing to each agent amounted to 
EOmetlifng less than Rs. 30. ITirther if allowance 
Is made for the fact that generally, and quite 
justifiably. Insurers pay as first "year’s com- 
mission a basic rate much less than 40 per cent, 
and work up to that limit as the size of the new 
business introduced by the agent increases and 
that some new’ business, particularly under 
Btaff and other special schemes, is secured without 
the intervention of agents and that so far as 
old business is coiicemerl no renewal commission 
would fall to be paid when the agent is dead or 
no longer in service, the average figure of Rs. 30 
would be significantly reduced. a!s tills reduced 
figure is only an average it will be evident that 
there should be a large number of agents drawing 
commission amounting to Rs. 10 per annum 
and perhaps even less. 
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constitution on this point sinco we are advised 1 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to | 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. We are 
aware of no reliable data for estimating the yield 
of such taxation, 

Niemeyer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction of 
the Constitutional Keforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India. The investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Niemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1936, The 
Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions, partly in the form of cancella- 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
I2i per cent, of the jute tax. 

Annual cash subventions are as follows i 
To the U, P. Rs, 25 lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Rs, 30 laklis, to Orissa Rs. 40 lakhs, 
to the N,-W. F. Pro\dnce Rs. 1,00 lakhs (sub- 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs. 1,06 lakhs to he reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemeyer is as follows ; — 
Bengal Rs, 75, Bihar Rs. 25, 0. P. Rs. 15, Assam 
Rs. 46, N.-W. F. Province Rs. 110, Orissa 
Rs. 60, Sind Rs. 105, and U. P. Rs. 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs. 192 lakhs, 

Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs, 5 laklis by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 


subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act. The Centre is to distribute the income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 60 per cent.^ 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the Centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 

As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income-tax, Sir Otto Niemeyer recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division : — iladras 15, Bomha}^ 20, 
Bengal 20, U. P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P. 
6, Assam 2, N.-W. F. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to* distribute any 
part of income-tax proceeds for the first five 
years from the beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues. His remarks 
on this point were : — 

“ The position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
that in five years* time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 

“ I believe that both the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough -going 
overhaul of railway expenditure in itself are 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem. ’* 
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India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began In 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India's point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 

The 1932-33 Budget. — Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat ! 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been , 
introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. 

The 1933-34 Budget. — In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 


The 1934-35 Budget. — ^In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-36 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 1,53 lakhs. The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar, a reduction in the silver import duty by 21- 
annas to S^annas per ounce and the abolition of 
the export duty on raw hides. Announcing that 
the Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing an excise duty on matches. 

The 1935-36 Budget. — This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs, 1,50 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. The Silver duty was 
reduced to 2 annas an ounce. The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished. The remaining 
surplus of Rs. 1,42 lakhs was disposed of, first, 
in restoring the emergency cuts in pay, and 
second, in taking off some of the surcharge on 
income-tax. This surcharge was reduced by 
one-third ; the cost was Rs. 1,36 lakhs, leaving a 
nominal surplus of Rs, 6 lakhs. 

The 1936-37 Budget. — The surplus for 1936-37 
was estimated at Rs, 2,05 lakhs, and this was 
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disposed of in t^o ways. First, tlie remaining 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax was cut 
by a half, leaving it at one-twelfth of the original 
figure ; further.lncome-tax on incomes between 
Ks. 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 a year v*as abolished. 
Second, a postal concession was made by increas- 
ing the weight of the one-anna letter from lialf 
to one tola, and adopting a scale of an additional 
half-anna for every additional tola. The 
effect of these changei was to reduce the surplus i 
to Bs. 7 lakhs. ! 

The 1937^38 Budget. — The prospective deficit 
for 1937-SS (due to trade depression and conse- ! 
quent smaller receipts from customs and income- 
tax) was Bs. 1,5S lakhs, which would have been ' 
Bs. S,42 lakhs but for an amount available in the | 
Bevenue Beserve Fund. The deficit was met by ] 
a series of imposts : import and excise duties on i 
silver were raised from two annas to three annas | 
an ounce, while the sugar duties were raised on a ' 
graduated scale. Changes were made in the! 
postal rates for parcels, book-patterns and sam- 
ples, and the existing rates of salt duty, income- 
tax and super-tax were continued. 

The 193S-39 Budget, — This Budget was gen- 
erally regarded as preserving the status | 
since no changes in the taxation system were 
introduced and a surplus of Bs. 9 lakhs was anti- 
cipated, But there were special features in 
regard to Defence, for which an extra Bs, SO 
laldis was to be expended, A further feature of 
the 193S-39 Budget was the financing of Frovin- 
cial Autonomy in its inaugural stages. Wliile 
the separation of Burma caused a loss of Bs.2,50 
lakhs, payments to the Provinces under the 
Xienieyer Award amounted to Bs.l,9S laklis. To 
start the Provinces in a sound state the following 
steps were taken: their existing debts to the 
Centre were partly cancelled and partly consoli- 
dated at a lower rate of interest; additional 
grants-in-aid were made to deficit provinces ; a 
larger share of the jute excise duty was disbursed 
and with the improvement in railway revenues, a 
start was made on the distribution of income-tax 
receipts to the provinces, 

1939-40 Budget. — On the basis of the 
maintenance of existing taxation and tlie adop- 
tion of the new system of income-tax embodied 
in tlie Income-Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939 
and the ** slab system " of assessment (for details 
of which see under ** Income-Tax **), the position 
was as foIlo\^ : Estimated Bevenue, Bs. 82.15 
lakhs : Estimated Expenditure, Bs. S2,C5 laklis : 
Estimated Deficit, Bs. 50 lakhs. BoUi revenue 
and expenditure were down on the previous vear, 
the former because of trade recession which 
would result in lower receipts from customs, and 
the latter because of economies under interest 
charges and Defence. 

To meet the prospective deficit the Finance 
31ember proposed an increase of 100 per cent, in 
the tariff duty on imported raw cotton, from six 
pies per Ib.^ to one anna per Ib. This was esti- 
mated to yield Bs. 55 laklis. thus converting the 
deficit into a small estimated surplus of Bs. 5 
lakhs. Other changes embodied in the Budget 
were the new rates of income-tax and super-tax 
drawn up on the *'slab system’* and modifications 
in the excise duty on sugar, estimated to yield an 
extra Bs.r>l lakhs. 


The 1940-41 Budget. — A fortunate surplus for 
the previous financial year (1930-40) of Bs. 91 
laklis, but the necessity of finding new revenue to 
meet a prospective deficit of Bs. 7,10 lakhs in 
1940-41 were the basic features of India’s first 
VTar Budget presented by the Finance Member 
Sir Jeremy llaisman. By applying the surplus 
of Bs. 91 lakhs towards the coming year, the 
prospective deficit was reduced to Bs. C,25 lakhs. 

Tills short fall Sir Jeremy Baisman proposed 
to meet in tlircc ways. The first was an ikeess 
Profits Tax, to provide for an impost of 50 per 
cent, on all abnormal war profits, above a 
taxable minimum of Bs. 80,000, earned since 
September 1, 1939, these excess profits to 
be calculated on the basis of a standard year 
whicli might be, at the asscssee’s option, any 
financial year between 1935-36 and 1939-40. This 
was estimated to produce n net accession to reve- 
nue of Bs. 3,00 lakhs. The second means was a 
further increase of two annas per gallon in the 
duty on motor spirit (petrol), estimated to yield 
Bs.' 1,40 lakhs, while the third impost was an 
increase from two rupees to three rupees in the 
excise duty on refined sugar with corresponding 
increase in'tho import duty, .calculated to yield 
Bs. 1,90 laklis. The three changes together 
were expected to produce Bs. 6,30 lakhs and to 
convert tlie prospective deficit of Bs. 6,25 laklis 
in to a small surplus of Bs. 5 lakhs. 

I On tlic expenditure side, the main feature 
was naturally the Defence Budget, which 
provided for an increase of Bs. 5,11 lakhs on the 
previous year’s estimate and ^tood at the sum of 
Bs, 49,29, lakhs. Under the settlement reached 
with His Majesty’s Government on the division 
of defence obligations, India was to be liable 
only for the normal peace time cost of the 
Army in India, adjusted in relation to the rise 
in prices, plus the cost of India’s omi Immediate 
war measures, plus a lump sum of Bs.1,00 
laklis towards the maintenance of external 
defence troops overseas. In terms of figures 
it worked out ns follows : (1) Bormal peace 
Defence Budget, Bs. 86,77 laklis ; (2) effect of 
rise of prices on (1), Bs. 25 lakhs ; (3) Indian war 
measures, Bs, 3,S6 lakhs; (4) Kon-effectivc 
charges, Bs. 8,41 lakhs; Total Bs. 49,29 lakhs. 

The 1940-41 Supplementary Budget. — The 
i rapidly momitiug expenditure on defence 
coupled with the dislocation of trade caused 
by the war and consequent loss of Customs 
revenue, led to a deterioration in India’s 
financial position which impelled the Finance 
Member to introduce a Supplementary Budget 
in ^vovember 1940. He had to meet an in- 
crease of at least Bs,14I crores in defence and 
nearly pi.7 crores in Civil expenditure, coupled 
with a drop of Ks.S crores in revenue. He there- 
fore supplemented the Finance Act, 1940, by two 
measures of fresh taxation designed to bring in 
Bs.6 crores in a full year, leaving the position to 
be fully surveyed in the following February. The 
first measure was a 25 per cent, surcharge on all 
taxes on income including Super-tax and Corpo- 
ration Tax. The second measure was an increase 
in postal rates, telegram and telephone charges, 
designed to bring in Bs.l crore in a full year. 

The 1941-42 Budget.— Presenting the Budget 
for 1941-42, the Finance Member said that while 
Government’s expenditure was expected to rise 
by Bs.l5 crores to a total of Bs.l, 26 crores, (^s 
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rcvcnuo was expected to rise by. 118.3 crores to a 
total of 3ls.l,00 crores, leaving a prospective 
dellcit of Rs.20 crores. One-tlilrd of this was 
proposed to bo met by fresh taxation and the 
remainder from Defence Loans. Dor the pre- 
vious year 1940-41, instead of the deficit being 
Ils.13 crores ns estimated in November, the 
deficit was expected to bo no more than Bs.S 
crores ; this was due to an increased contribution 
from tlie railways and a surplus over from the 
year before. 

The additional taxation intended to raise a 
further Bs.C,fil lakhs in order to meet a share of 
the cost of Indians war measures took the follow- 
ing forms: The Excess Profits Tax was raised 
from 60 per cent, to 66 1 per cent, to yield Bs.250 
- lakhs, and the Central surcharge on Income-tax 
and Super-tax from 25 per cent, to 33i|^ per cent. ' 
to produce a further Bs. 190 laklis. Other pro- ! 
posals were to double the match duty, to raise 
the Import duty on artificial silk yarn and thread 
from 3 annas to 5 annas per pound, and to levy 
an excise duty on pneumatic tyres and tubes, to 
yield together Bs. 221 laklis. 

Dofonco.— The maiu purpose of these fresh 
imposts was to strengthen all arms of India's 
Defence Services, and for this a total expenditure 
of Bs.84 crores was envisaged in 1941-42. Bs.35 
crores of this was for India's own war measures, 
while His Majesty's Government in Britain were 
paying separately for all supplies and services 
rendered to them by India and were also provid- 
ing free of charge much of the equipment needed 
for the modernisation of the Army in India. The 
strength of India's armed forces, already well 
over half a milHon, was to be further expanded. 
Civil expenditure had increased by Bs.2,61 lakhs, 
mainly on account of schemes connected with the 
war. The Supply Department's expenditure on 
placing orders for Indian products for allied 
Governments, the value of which had already 
exceeded Bs.82 crores, was expected to be Bs.58 
lakhs. 

The 1942-43 Budget. — Presenting the Budget 
for 1942-43 Sir Jeremy Baiaman, the Finance 
Member, disclosed a revenue deficit of Bs, 17 
crores for the year and a prospective deficit on 
the prevailing basis of taxation of Bs. 47 crores 
for the next year. The revised estimate on 
defence in 1941-42 was placed at Bs. 102 crores ; 
In 1942-43 it was estimated at Bs. 133 crores, 
Tbe amount of expenditure on defence services 
and supplies which the Government of India 
expect to recover from His Majesty's Government 
under the operation of the financial settlement 
would exceed Bs. 400 crores in 1942-43. 

Sir Jeremy Baisman proposed to meet the 
deficit by raising loans to the tune of Bs. 35 
crores and leaving taxation to cover the balance 
of Bs. 12 crores. The new taxation proposals 
included : (1) the surcharge on income-tax and 
super-tax to be increased from 33^% to roughly 
50% *, {^) aU-rcjwnd customs cuTohMgo of 
20% to be levied on existing import tariff except 
on raw cotton, petrol and salt ; (3) petrol tax 
to be increased by 25% and post and telegraph 
rates also to be increased. The share of the 
provinces iu the income-tax was placed at 
Bs. 7,39 laklis in the current year and Bs. 8,37 
lakhs in the following year. Sir Jeremy esti- 
mated the total additional revenue from fresh 


taxation at Bs. 12 crores, leaving a deficit of 
; Bs. 35 crores to bo covered by the borrowing 
programme. 

Defence. — Of the gross expenditure on 
defence likely to be brought to account in India's 
books during 1942-43, Sir Jeremy revealed that 
nearly three-quarters, totalling Bs. 400 crores, 
would bo met by Whitehall. In addition 
His Majesty's Government undertook to supply 
j India vdih large quantities of aeroplanes, 

1 vehicles, guns and other equipment without 
■charge; these free supplies already made or 
; expected to be received by the end of the 
; following financial year total roughly an addi- 
i tional Bs, 60 crores. 

! The 1943-44 Budget. — Presenting the Budget 
■ for 1943-44, Sir Jeremy Baisman stated that the 
total revenue estimates for the coming year 
amounted to Bs. 199.3 crores, as compared with 
Bs. 178.76 crores in the revised estimates for the 
current year. The total expenditure was ex- 
pected to be Bs. 259.59 crores, leaving a pros- 
pective deficit of Bs. 60.29 crores. The deflei- 
I ency was to be made good by Bs. 20.1 crores of 
I new taxation and the remainder totalling 
i Bs. 40.19 crores by borrowing. He estimated 
that increases in income-tax, super- tax and cor- 
poration tax would yield Bs. 7 crores of new 
revenue. As a result of the budget proposals a 
66 per cent, income-tax surcharge would be 
applied uniformly over all levels of income. 

Defence Expenditure. — Bevieuing defence 
expenditure, Sir Jeremy Baisman pointed out 
that the revised estimates for the current year 
had risen from Bs. 133 crores mentioned in the 
budget last year to Bs. 189.75 crores. For the 
coming year, however, this expenditure is 
expected to fall to Bs. 182.81 crores. The 
decrease is due to the fact that during the 
coming year the land forces in India W’ill have 
reached a stage which can be regarded as reason- 
ably adequate to meet all the demands likely to 
be made upon them. 

The “1944-4$ Budget. — PxescTiUng the Budget 
on February 29, 1944, the Hon. Sir Jeremy 
Baisman, Finance Member, placed the total 
revenue estimates at Bs. 284*97 crores as com- 
pared with Bs. 254*50 crores in the revised 
estimates for 1943-44. The estimates for 
expenditure amounted to Bs. 303 ‘18 crores 
comprising of Bs. 86*67 crores under civil 
estimates and Bs. 276*61 crores under Defence 
Services. Thus, a revenue deficit of Bs, 78*21 
crores was foreshadowed. He proposed to meet 
tiiis deficit by measures of ordinary taxation and 
compulsory deposit. The most important of the 
latter was a provision for advance payments of 
tax on income from which tax was not deducted 
at source. The compulsory deposit of one-fifth 
of the excess profits tax was Increased to 19/64 of 
the tax with the object of immobilising the whole 
of the excess profits. He hoped to reduce the 
prospective revenue deficit by Bs. 23 crores by 
raising the scale of income-tax which was expected 
to hnug in an afifiitionai revenue ot Bs. 8^ 
crores and by getting Bs. 1 crore from the 
increased surcharge on tobacco and spirits under 
customs duties, Bs. 10 crores from the increased 
excise duty on tobacco and Bs. 4 crores by 
bringing betelnuts, coffee and tea under the 
Central Excise Tariff. The total effect of new 
measures of taxation and compulsory deposits 
would approximate to Bs. 100 crores. 
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DeCcQcc Erpcnditurc. — Bevicwng the 
defence expenditure, the Finance Memher stated 
that the revised estimates for 1053*44 amounted 
to Es. 262' 64 crores and 38-30 crores under 
the revenue and capital heads respectively as 
compared with the budget estimates of 
E.S. 182*81 crores and Es. 16*85 crores for the 
respective items. He estimated that £lie defence 
expenditure tor 1944-45 would amount to 
Es. 276*61 crores and E=. 24-60 crores under 
the revenue and capital heads respectively. 

Excess Profits Tax.— The budget proposals 
for 1944-45 tool: the most important step of 
ImmdbUislng as deposits the vhole of the excess 
profits remaining after the excess profits tax 
has been paid on them and income-tax and 
Huper-tax has been paid on the balance. This 
compulsory deposit has not hitherto been 
payable in connection with provisional E. P. T. 
assessments made under the provisions of the 
Ordinance, but now it has to be made. The 
level of E. P. T. remains unchanged at 66| per 
cent, and there is no change in the proportion 
of the tax, namely one*tenth^ which is to be 
repaid to the assessee. 

The system of compulsory deposit, which was 
raised this year from one-flfth of the tax to 
19/64 of the tax, was first prescribed in Ordinance 
Ho. XVI of 1943. In announcing it, the Finance 
ilcmber told the press conference on 3Iay 17, 
1943 that the assessee would he able to with- 
draw the compulsory deposit within 12 months 
of the termination of hostilities or two years 
from the payment of the deposit whichever is 
later. On that money he would get two per 
cent, interest. In addition, he would be 
entitled to Cf per cent, which Government were 
putting into the fund for his benefit. 

The 1943-46 Budget.— In his budget speech, 
the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Eaisman, 
stated that the actual deficit for 1948-44 turned 
out to be Es.189.79 crores as against the 
revised estimate of deficit of Es.92.43 crores 
duo to an excess of Es.96 crores in defence; 
expenditure. The total revenue estimates 
for 1945-40 were placed at Es.353.74 crores 
compared with Pi.s.356.83 crores in the revised 
estimates for 1944-45, the defence estimates 
amounted to E3.394.23 crores and E3.17.76 

uies for the revenue and capital heads res-; 

.ucively as against Es.397.23 crores and I 

.3.59.41 crores respectively in the revised | 
estimates for 1944-45. The expenditure on 
civil estimates was estimated at Es.123.40 
CTore^*, showing an increase of Es.8 crores 
over the revised estimates. As a result, a 
prospective revenue deficit of Es.163.89 crores 
wa? foreshadowed. 

He hoped to get an additional revenue of 
P.s.8.60 (Tores by raising the tobacco duty, 
by increasing the rate for postal parcels from 
as. G for the first 40 tolas and as. 4 for every 
40 tolas thereafter to a uniform as. 6 for every 
40 tolas, by raising the surcharge on telephone 
rentals from one-third to one-half and that on 
trunk call fees from 20 to 40 per cent, and by 
increasing the surcharge on ordinary and 
express telegrams hy one anna and tVf*o annas 
respectively. Thus the prospective deficit 
would be reduced to Es.155.29 crores to be 
met by borrov/ing. A feature of the budget w*as ' 
the xe^gnition of the practice x^revailins abroad 
of differentiating between earned and rmearned 
incomes. 


- 1946-47 Budget. — The first peace-time 

budget has for its background the possible 
cfictrs on the counfry’s economy of a steep fall 
expondifuro and income levels, as 
wf 11 as the continued need closely to W'atch and 
control the position arising from the wartimo 
legacy of inflation. The budget, therefore, lays 
Hrc=s on^ subordinating fiscal policies to the 
broader xwms of national economy with revenue 
reccijjts at Es. 311*05 crores and total expend!- 
I ture at Es. 355*71 crores, the deficit envisaged 
is of the order of Es. 44*00 crores, after taking 
into account new taxation measures and the 
transfer^ to revenue of the balance in the two 
war Eisks Insurance funds amounting to 
Es. 20*10 crores. 

The new taxation proposals for 1940-47 offer 
a number of substantial concessions to industry 
and to persons of -moderate means. Such con- 
cessions to industry include (1) the complete 
abolition of the Excess Profits Tax after the 
31st J^rch 1946, (2) the grant of special initial 
depreciation allowances of 10 per cent, on new 
buildings and 20 per cent, on new plant and 
machinery as well as allowances for expenditure 
on scientific research for purposes of Income 
Tax ; the^ scope of the obsolescence allowance 
will be widened so as to include the loss of an 
asset by destruction or demolition, and also 
extended to buildings, (3) the relief from Cus- 
toms duty on raw materials imported for industry 
and reduction of rates on such imported plant 
and machinery as are now dutiable, (4) a net 
reduction of annas in the present total rate 
of Super Tax and Income Tax (payable by a 
company) from 7f annas to 6 annas, as a result 
of the lowering of Super Tax by 2 annas and the 
raising of the Income Tax by i anna and (5) 
the exemption from Income Tax for two years 
in the case of buildings for residential purposes 
and an Initial depreciation allowance of 15 per 
cent, for buildings used as business premises. In 
addition, the total rate on life insurance com- 
panies has been reduced from 5 annas 3 pies to 
5 annas. Other concessions include (1) the 
; reduction of the rate on the second slab of income 
I of Es. 3,500 from 15 pies to 12 pies and the rate 
on the third slab of Es. 5,000 from 2 annas 1 pie 
to 2 annas, and (2) the raising of the earned 
income allowance from one-tenth of the earned 
income, (subject to a maximum of Es, 2,000) 
to one-fifth (subject to a maximum of Es. 4,000). 
Similarly in the Super Tax range there will be 
differential treatment in favour of earned income 
at the rate of 1 anna in the rupee between 
Es. 25,000 and PtS. 2 lakhs and of i anna between 
Es. 2 lakhs and Es. 5 lakhs. 

Under indirect taxation, the duty on kerosene 
oil has been reduced by nine pies from 4 annas 6 
pies to 3 annas 9 pies per imperial gallons, and 
on motor spirit from 15 annas to 12 annas per 
imperial gallons, the latter as an incentive to 
increased motor transport. 

The following further concessions estimated 
to cost Es. 5 '12 crores to the Central Exchequer 
were announced by the Finance Member during 
the course of discussion on the Budget; (1) 
reduction in the duty on kerosene by an anna 
and half instead of only 9 pies as was originally 
proposed, (2) reduction in the excise duty on 
ibetelnuts from tuo annas to one anna per lb., 
(3) reduction by 6 pies of the increase in the 
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customs duty on Ijctclnuts origiuaUy proposed in 
the budget and (4) reduction in the duty on 
cinematograplis film (not exposed) from C pies 
per linear foot «as originally proposed to 3 pies. 
Other concessions announced were a reduction 
in the price of a match-box from 9 pies to 6 pies 
and a similar reduction in the price of a post- 
card from 9 pics to (j pics to come into force 
respectively from August 1 and July 1. 1940. 
i llcductions in expenditure arising from the 
cuts by the Legislative Assembly amount to 
lls. 93 * 34 lakhs on revenue account and Its. 3 • 46 
crotes under capital disbursements. In conse- 
quence of changes in taxation and expenditure, 
the expected deficit of Ls. 44-00 crorcs for 
194G-47 u'ill move up by Bs. 4-19 crores to 
lls. 48*25 crorcs, >Yith revenue at Bs. 341-87 
crores and expenditure at Bs. 390-12 crorcs. 

An innovation in the budget is the presenta- 
tion of a Capital Budget separately from the 
llevenuo Budget. The advantage is that it 
enables a person to focus attention on the pro- 
ductive and dead- weight debts of the Govern- 
ment and their relative disbursements on pro- 
ductive and non-productive schemes. 

Presenting the budget, which was his first and 
last one, Sir Archibald Bowlands stated that the 
drop in defence expenditure on account of His 
Majesty's Government and the Government of 
India combined would be of the order of Bs. 000 
crorcs in 1946-47 as compared with the budget 
for the previous year. He, therefore, indicated 
the measures for public expeuditmc and the 
establishment of an Industrial Pinance Corpora- 
tion in order to ensure the availability of medium 
and long term finance to industrial enterprise 
in India. Another matter under consideration 
was in respect of the planning of investment, 
both public and private, with a view to securing 
the fullest and most advantageous utilisation of 
the economic resouicces of the country in the 
interest of planned capital development. 

Repatriation of Sterling Debt. 

The year 1943-44 saw the final stage of the 
programme of repatriation of India’s sterling 
debt. Of the total amount of £ 323 million 
repatriated since 1937-38 at the purchase value 
of £ 321 million (or Bs. 429 crores), stocks of the 
value of Bs. 155-7 crores or a little over one- third 
have been cancelled, while rupee coimterparts 
have been issued in respect of the balance of 
Bs. 273-6 crorcs. During the year 1945-40 stray : 
lots of the face value of £0-28 million were 
repatriated at a cost of Bs. 37 lakhs, the rupee 
counterparts created being only Bs. 1 lakh. 
The outstanding debt at the end of 1945-46 
was only Bs. 37-46 crores as compared with 
Bs. 469 • 10 crorcs at the end of 1938-39 and repre- 
sented mostly repatriated stocks not surrendered 
earlier. 

sterling Balances. 

The Pinance Jilember estimated that the total 
sterling holdings of the Beserve Bank on March 
31, 1946, would be of the order of £ 1,330 million. 
Additions to this total on account of His Majes- 
ty’s defence expenditure would be quite.smallnext 
year. On the contrary, he thought, there was a 
possibility of fcven reducing them tlirough 
Britain's increased exports. The negotiations 
for> the transfer of these balances would be held 


after the U.S. Congress had ratified the IJ.S.-U.K. 
Loan Agreement ; but he assured the Legislature 
that no grounds existed for the fears that 

India's ability to obtain, in the immediate 
future, capital equipment from abroad will be 
prejudiced by the fact that a large proportion 
of her foreign exchange reserves are in the form 
of Sterling.” 

Empire Dollar Pool. 

” The Dollar Pool ”, he said, ** is in effect the 
modification, imposed by war conditions, of the 
sterling area arrangement which has existed for 
a century. When war broke out, an arrange- 
ment was entered into among them whereby 
earnings of dollars and other hard currencies 
would be pooled and the essential requirements 
of the several countries, in terms of these curren- 
cies, would be met from the Pool. India had 
free access to the Pool to finance her essential 
current imports from hard currency countries. 
Moreover, a sum of Bs. 20 million dollars was 
specifically earmarked to pay for capital equip- 
ment required by India from non-sterling 
countries for her post-war development. Under 
Article 7 of the Anglo-American Loan Agreement, 
the U.B. ate committed to making arrange- 
ments which will involve the dissolution of the 
Dollar Pool within one year of the effective date 
of that Agreement.” 

As regards the accounts, he stated : ** Between 
September 1939 and Slarch 1945 India earned 
hard currency assets to the amount of Bs. 364-33 
crores. Excluding the 20 million dollar special 
fund, India has utilized hard currency assets to 
the aino\mt of Bs. 265-02 crores. To this 
latter figure should be added the net import of 
gold from the United Kingdom during the same 
period. Computed at the world (not the Indian) 
price, the value of this gold is Bs. 50,08 crores. 
The balance in India's favour is, therefore, 
Bs. 49 • 23 crores as at March of last year.” 

Post-War Planning, 

The Central Government announced during 
the year their policies and plans of development 
in respect of a number of subjects. According 
to a statement issued on April 21, 1945, the 
fundamental objectives of Government's policy 
in regard to the industrial development of the 
country were (1) to increase the national wealth 
by the maximum exploitation of the country's 
resources (additional wealth to be distributed in 
a socially equitable manner), (2) to make the 
country better prepared for defence and (3) to 
promote a high and stable level of employment. 
To attain these objectives. Government propose 
(1) to transfer from p^o^incial jurisdiction to the 
Centre 20 industries and (2) to nationalise basic 
industries of national importance. 

Government further propose to assist indus- 
tries by means such as making loans or subscrib- 
ing a part of the capital or guaranteeing a mini- 
mum dividend and buying, as far as possible, 
Indian products in preference to others. Govern- 
ment have also appointed an Interim Tariff 
Board, while they have now under preparation 
a plan for establishing an Industrial Finance 
Corporation for ensuring the availability of 
medium and long-term credit to industrial 
enterprises. The planning* of investment, both 
public and private, with a view to securing the 
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raaxiniuia utilisation of the economic resources 
of the coimtry is also under Government’s active 
consideration. 

!nie Industrial Ee=earch Plannin? Committee 
lias recommended the creation of a Central 
Ilescarch Orpnisation to he called the National 
3le=earch Council. Hecommendations have also 
hcen made for the immediate adoption by the 
Council of a five-year plan which includes the 
establishment of a national chemical laboratory, 
a national physical laboratory and a network of 
laboratories in all provinces and major States. 

The Labour Department has prepared a 
housing scheme for industrial w’orkers which 
envisages the construction of two million houses 
in 10 years, estimated to cost Ks. 40 crorcs 
M ithin the first two years. The scheme provides 
for Central subsidies up to 12J- per cent, to loca^ 
bodies and industrial and other employers, pro^ 
vided that the provincial government concerned 
will make an equivalent grant. The Central 
Government have also forwarded to provincial 
Governments a unified scheme of social security 
covering health insurance, maternity benefits 
and compensation for accidents. The scheme 
covers all perennial factories and is designed to 
remove some of the defects in the pre^^ent work- 
ing of the ^Vorkmcn’s Compensation Act and the 
ilatcrnity Denefits Act. 

Tlie Posts and Telegraphs Department has 
prepared a 15-ycar ^Yhich envisages the 

r-tabli'^hment of one telegraph office for every 
town with a population of 5,000 and a quicker 
and more efficient telegraph service throughout 
llie country. The All-India Health Survey and 
Public Health Committee issued a report in 
I'ebruarj' 19^ G which envisages a ten-year plan 
of public health at an estimated cost of P^s, 1,000 
cTorcF. The plan aims at providing one doctor 
for every 2,000 citizens and, when brought into 
full operation, the country is expected to have 
in all 185,000 doctors as against 47,500 at 
pre-rnt. 


The Central Government have made provision 
for an expenditure of Ks. 49 crorcs on their own 
schemes, for developmental purposes, of which 
Ks. 22 crores are in respect of railways. 

Estate Dnty. 

'With a view to assisting provincial govern- 
ments in implementing their post-war plans, a 
bill to levy an estate duty on non-agricultural 
property was introduced in the Central Assembly 
on ilarch 21, 1946, Slodelled on the Estate 
Duty Act of the United Kingdom, it^eeks to 
charge a duty at graduated rates according to 
the principal value of all property passing on 
the death of any person whether by disposition 
of the deceased or by any settlement made by 
others. Immoveable and movable property not 
exceeding Ks. 1 lakh in value and (with certain 
minor exceptions) property situated outside 
British India are exempted. The duty is leviable 
on non-agricultural property, -the provinces 
being free to levy a similar duty in respect of 
agricultural property. Tlzo basis for distribu- 
tion of the proceeds as between the Central and 
the provinces will be decided in consultation with 
the latter. Separate legislation will he imder- 
taken at a later stage to fix the rates of duty, 
which are expected to vary from time to time. 

Public Debt. 

Excluding the liability for the British War 
Loan, which remains suspended, the total 
regular interest-bearing debt on Slarch 31, 
1939 amounted to Ks. 1,158 crores, comprising 
Sterling loan and Kailway Annuities Ks. 445 
crores, Kupee loans and Treasury Bills Ks. 484 
crores and Unfunded debt (i.e., Cash Certificates, 
Savings Bank Deposits and Provident Punds) 
Its. 229 crores. It is estimated that by the end 
of 1945-46 this would have risen to Ks. 1,950 
crores comprising Sterling loans and Kailway 
Annuities Ks, 39 crores, Kupee loans and 
Treasury bills Ks. 1,576 crores and Unfunded 
debt Ks. 335 crores. The corresponding 
figures on March 31, 1947 are expected to bo 
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Us. 713 crores will have been ^ltilised towards 
inoetin" the revenue deficits and the capital 
expenditure. Actually the amounts required 
on these accounts total ITs, 001 crores, as it is 
expected that during the eight years ending 
March 31, 1947, the cumulative revenue deficits 
excluding the provision for debt redemption 
(Rs. 20 crores) ^Yill have amounted to Rs. 045 
crores and the capital outlay to Rs. 340 crores. 
The balance, viz,, Rs. 278 crores, will be covered 
by the net balance resulting from the other 
debt head transactions such as repayment of 
loans by provinces, issue of rupee coins to the 
Rc.servc Bank, small coin profits, etc. 

By far the greater portion of this debt of 
Rs. 2,405 crores is wdiat may be compendiously 
termed as productive. Thus, the capital i 
outlay on Railways upto the 31st March 1947 I 


accounts for no less than Rs. 818 crores, on 
Posts and Telegraphs and other Commercial 
Depaitments Rs. 60 crores. Loans and Advances 
{including the debt due from Burma) Rs. 130 
crores, and cash and investments Rs. 597 
crores, making a total of Rs.1,597 crores. This 
leaves an uncovered debt of Rs.870 crores 
against the pre-war figure of Rs.20S crores. 
Even this may not be called wholly unproductive 
debt for the large Defence Capital outlay of 
Rs. 109 crores and the grant of Rs. 35 crores to 
provinces for development are not entirely 
unremunerative, and, similarly, the large capital 
outlay on Central property the value of which 
is cither not shown at all in the Government 
accounts or is shoum only as non-commercial 
(such as the Delhi Capital Outlay) is not without 
value. 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure* 
[In Lakhs of Rupees.] 


— 

Revised Estimates, 
1945-40. 

Budget Egtimatesi 
1946-47. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

REVENUE— 



Customs 

65,00 

65,56 

Central Excise Duties 

46,05 

46,70 

Corporation Tax 

89,55 

68,94 

Taxes on Income other than Corporation Tax 

99,45 

80,81 

Salt 

9.25 

9,30 

Opium 

1,06 

1,18 

Interest * . 

1,61 

1,30 

Civil Administration * , 

2,80 

2,92 

Currency and Mint 

16,80 

10,67 

Civil Works 

IP 

70 

Receipts from Indian States 

63 

62 

Receipts connected Nvith the Wat 

8,77 

• * 

Other sources of revenue 

Posts and Telegraphs — Net contribution to general 

4,48 

32,49 

revenues 

10,67 

10,00 

Railways — Net contribution to general revenues , . 
Deduct Share of income-tax revenue payable to 

32,00 

7,36 

provinces 

—28,76 ’ 

—32,39 

Total Revenue .* 

8,60,66 

3,11,65 

Deficit . * 

1,44,95 

44,06 

Total . . 

5,05,61 

3,55,71 

Expenoituee — 



Direct Demands on the Revenue 

9,69 

9,18 

Irrigation Embankment, etc. 

«Posts and Telegraphs — Capital outlay charged to 

18 

20 

revenue 

1 

, . 

Debt Services 

33,85 

41,97 

Civil Administration 

, 36,62 

41.50 

Miscellaneous . . 

11,58 


Currency and Mint 

1,59 


Civil Works 

8,67 


Defence Services Net 

Contributions and Sfiscellaneous Adjustments be- 

3,70,42 


tween Central and Provincial Governments 

9,74 

22,26 

1,70 

Extraordinary Payments 

7;20 

Total Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

5,05,61 

3,55,71 


Note^-^ln consequence of the changes in taxation and expenditure effected in the licht of 
the discussion in the Central Legislature, the expected deficit of Rs. 44*00 crores for 1940-47 will 
move up by Rs. 4*19 crores to Rs. 48*25 crores, \vith revenue at Rs, 341*87 crores and expendiUuc 
at Rs. 300*12 crores, ^ 
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Hccclpt* DUbursrmcn'a of tbe Government of IntlKi Under Cnpital llcadf. 
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nr-,,. ^ ^ ^ 

It< \ \ *i\ K tito'it/ % I s 


UKoriPTS*— ! 

Kew , , i 

Troa^-nry UilN J 

Small Savjnt:‘i . . 

Other [^nftuuUal !i<ht 
llall^^ay I><'prer'iaM^»n ami U»-<rsr TuntN 
KaUwav riJiid 

Other MwieUamov^s. J’wmW 

Approitrlallou for ll<(lm'Uf»u ut Avoulauee (jf Ufl.f 

K. l^ T, A Iiu omf‘ 'I'siN 

ileptwaa'nt f>f by Pro\‘mr(M ,, 

Ollar Ufiut 

Grant Total 

ItaUwavs.. .. 

hulmlri.il Devrlopmeiit 

OeftMU'e ('apttat Ov\tlay 

(irant^i to Provinces for Development 

Discharge of Permanent Debt 

Other Loan^ ami Atlvano*'^ * - 

vldvanees to ITovincial Ooverumrut-' 

Other Hems 

Total l^xpemUiure 

Surplus on Capital Acrottnt . » 

Orant Total . .1 

t 


THE LAND REVENUE. 

The principle undcrlylnp; the Land Ilcvcnnc| holding from the State. ThI? Eystem ha? 
system in India has operated from time imme- prevailed in Bcnpal since 1795 and In the Renter 
raorlaL It may be roughly forraolatcd thus — part of Ondh since IS'O. It aDo obtains In 
the Government is the supreme landlord and certain districts of Madras. Incidentally, the 
^ the revenue derived from the land is equivalent Ben?ral system was the subject of an exhaustive 
' to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- examination by a Commission under the cbnlr- 
ception may be taken to this statement of manshlp of Sir Fr.ancis Floud In 1039-40, vrhlch 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially i-roduced a radical report — a minority dissenflnj; 
correct description of the relation between — In favour of State purchase of land, thus chal- 
the Government and the cultivator. The Icnnins tJie Bengal system of land tenure based 
former gives protection and legal Fccurlty. The on tho Permanent Settlement, 
later pays for it according to the value of his Kisewhcre the system of Temporary Settle- 
holding. The official term for the method menta in in operation. At interval? of thirty 
by which the Land Revenue la determined Is rears, more or less, the land in a given district 
Settlement,** There are two kinds of settle- is subjected to a thorouch economic survey, on 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary, file basis of the trigonometrical and topoirra- 
Xlnder the former the amount of revenue has pbic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
been fixed in perpetuity, and Is payable by the men t of the Government of India. Ksch 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cult!- village area, wherever the Temporary Scttle- 
vator. The Pemanent Settlement was intro- ment is In vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
duced Into India by Lord Cornwallis at the property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the records of rights made and preserved, Under 
effect Intended of converting a number of large the Permanent Settlement In Bengal the occu- 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- pent docs not enjoy these advantages. The 
pying a Blmilar status to that of landowners duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
in Europe, The actual cultivators became entrueted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter the Indian Civil Service specially delegated » 
became solely responsible for the payment of for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
tho revenue, the former lost the advantage of Officer are thus described in Stracbey's Indio 



Tl«. 


250.00 

.... 


01,10 

CT,.50 

'MU 


10,0 1 

13,72 


15,2/1 

f.i 

50 

15.57 

5.00 

41,1-0 

I0,S2 

H.eo 

r,,rA 

15,^5 

3".07 

410.14 

305,24 

lO.iO 

23,00 

r>3 

3,0^ 

14.93 

1,57 

.... 

35,00 

’ 5S70 

70,30 

l,i:3 

3,47 

2,^1 

17,50 

29 

18,30 

80,02 

173,18 

353.52 

132,00 

•uo.n j 

305,24 
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(revised edition, 1911): — ''He bas to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of ail existing rights and 
responsibilities In the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the coimtry, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly . required several years of constant 
work. Tlie establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have, however, 
led to much simplification of the 'Settlement 
Officer's Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements, 
all the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the, 
assessments proposed by him require the sanction | 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding : and hts judieial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. Tbe intention 
is to alter nothing; but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists/* 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the . Temporary Settlement and 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Hi/otivari and Ztmin-> 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Kyot* 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays tbe 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryoitvari holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, Byotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to tbe cultivator than it used to be. formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on tbe anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his pvm enterprise or by “ unearned incre- 
ment/** The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, orj 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue* 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 


I less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
I mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
1 Settlements, 50 per cent* of the rental in the 
icaso of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of on 
half tbe rental exceeded. In regard to EyoUvari 
tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly- About sixty years ago, the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Kesolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy, 
In it was stated that under tbe existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than It is now invited to 
exact” and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.** This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted: — (1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government's policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlrods; (3) in Ryoitoari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) aa a whole 
Its neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per taltum ; (6) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people; (c) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction; and In 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail tbe whole or a portion of his estate; and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
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hiB heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon; em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
Interfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation ] 
of his land*in payment of debt. It had the i 
effect of arresting the process by which the I 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic] 
serfs of money-lenders, A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed, 
from time to time in other provinces; and It 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where the problems arising out of the Permanent 
Settlement have been examined by a Boyal Com- 
mission under Sir Francis Floud which visited] 
Bengal in 1939-40, and whose proposals are still 
under consideration. 

Government and Cultivator, 

'W'hile the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter; its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo* 
rate systems of Land Survey and Kecords of 
Bights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment, In the Administration Beport of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated : — " The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
flrst to last many lakhs of rupees. But, the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon] 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable! 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemirxdari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years' leases." On the other! 
hand, the system is of advantage to the Tyols \ 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini-j 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the (lovemment consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freeiy 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may he taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

Since the^ coming into operation of provincial 
autonomy in April 1937, there has been a great 
impetus towards land revenue reform in most 
provinces, the primary object being to better 
the lot of the tenant by modifying Zemindari 
rights and usages, and by altering the system of 
land revenue assessment. To this end, legislation 
has been introduced in practically all the anto- 
nomous provinces during the years 1937 to 1939 ! 
and widespread changes are in process of being' 
made even^wherc. 

In May 1040, after more than a year's inquiry, 
the Bengal Land Bfvenue Commission presided 
over by Sir Francis Floud, published a long and 
lucid report. By the Permanent Settlement of 
1793, a system of land tenure and taxation was 


laid down by which the Bengal zenundar pays 
to Government a part of the rent he receives from 
the cultivator. The Commission decided that 
the admitted defects in the zemindari system 
can best be removed not by amending the - 
system hut by abolishing it altogether. It 
recommended that the Permanent Settlement 
should be abolished and the zemindar bought 
out by Government, whow'ould thus acquire all 
the superior interests in agricultural land in 
Bengal. Ministerial changes coupled with the 
exigencies of the war situation have delayed the 
implementing of these recommendations which 
were submitted to an expert by the Bengal 
j Government. 

Following strong representations by Dr. B. B. 
Ambedkar, the Harijan leader, the Bombay 
Government in 1941 agreed to suspend the levy 
of an increased judi or payment in cash upon 
the inam lands of Watandar Mahars. The 
watandari system is a legacy from the Peshw’as 
who created a large class of alienated lands 
popularly called inams, the holders of which 
were designated as inamdars or watandars. 
These watandars did various services in return 
for remuneration — ^in land, money and^kind — 
though the principle of no service, no pay " 

Is by no means general. As Dr. Ambedkar 
pointed out in the memorial submitted to His 
Excellency the Governor, there is a large class 
of landholders including inamdars, jahagirdars, 
hereditary district officers and kulkarnis whop 
W'hile freed from the obligation to serve, retain 
substantial portion of their emoluments. 
Government's new policy, now suspended, was 
actuated hy a desire to reduce the number of 
village servants which it considered excessive. 

The growing conflict between the landlord 
, and the tiller of the soil during the past few 
years has brought to the forefront the need for 
i drastic reforms in the settlement system. In 
pursuance of the promise given to the electorate 
by the Congress on the eve of the elections to the 
provincial legislatures in 1946, the Congress 
ministries in the various provinces have taken 
up the question of lahd revenue reform w’hich 
includes the gradual elimination of the zaniin- 
I dari system. The Government of the United 
I Provinces, Bihar and Orissa are engaged in 
i working out the details for the abolition of the 
I system. In Bombay the bill to amend the 
Khoti Settlement Act of 1880 has been referred 
to the Select Committee of the Legislature. 
Moving the first reading of the Bill, the Bevenue 
Minister declared that it had been the policy of 
Government to see that the rights of tenants 
w'ere protected. It was in i)ursuancG' of that 
policy that the Tenancy Act had been amended 
in 1939 and legislation to facilitate consolidation 
of holdings in the province had been undertaken. 
The Madras Government has decided to levy 
agricultural income-tax on persons whose total 
agricultural earnings are not less than Bs. 6,000 
a year. 

Pleading for a radical reform^ In the land 
revenue system, the auh- committee of the 
National Planning Committee observed in its 
report ; " "Whatever the reason and justifica- 

tion at the time of the origin of this system may 
bo, the fact of land revenue settlement being 
open to revision from time to time makes it 
difficult for the cultivator to bo quite sure about 
the return to himself from farther investment of 
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l^bowr and capital iu land. Another handicap 
is the fixed cash demand 'which remains nnchang- 
cd all through the period of the settlement, no 
matter 'vvhat the changing level of prices may 
be and no matter what the peculiar fortunes of 
agricultural produce in any given seapn may 
ho/* As a part of the reform, it said /‘the 
absentee lamllord must be progressively, if not' 
all at once, eliminated with or without compen- 
sation as the State may determine/* Co-opera- 
tive farming and consolidation of holdings svere 
two other principal recommendations of the 
sub-committce. 
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The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information ; — ** Land Beve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government/* 1902 
(Superintendent ot Government Printing); 
Baden PowelPs “ Land System of British 
India Sir iTohn Strachey’s “India; its 
Administration and Progress, 1911/’ (lifacmil- 
Ian & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley*s “Adminis- 
trative Problems ot British India “ (Mac- 
millan & Co.; 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India can ho 
classified into two divisions — one derived from 
the Central Excise Duties and belonging to the 
Central Government's finance and the other 
derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and 
opium. The latter is «a provincial revenue. 
The revenue from the Central Excise Duties 
has increased by six times during the past decade. 
As against a comparatively small revenue 
of Rs. 7,00 lakhs in 1937-38 and Rs. 12,79 
lakhs in 1942-43, the budget for 1946-47 
forecasts a revenue of Ra. 46,70 lakhs. 
These duties are at present levied on motor 
spirit, kerosene, sugar, matches, steel Ingots, 
tyres, tobacco, vegetable product, betel-nut, 
cofiee, tea and coal cess. 

The Budget of the Government of India for 
1944-45 brought in force important changes in 
the field of Central Excises. It raised the rates 
of duty on unmanufactured tobacco and on 
cigars and cheroots and inchided in the central 
Excise Tariff betel-nuts, coffee and tea. 

A further change \ in respect of tobacco was 
proposed in the following year. Accordingly, 
the highest class of flue -cured tobacco in the 
excise tariff was sub-divided into three and 
subjected to a duty of R0.7-8, Rs.5 or Rs.3-8 
per lb., according as it was intended for use 
in manufacturing cigarettes containing more 
than 60 per cent, more than 40 but not more 
than 60 per cent, or more than 20 but not 
more than 40 per cent, by weight of imported 
tobacco. In order to avoid double incidence, 
some of the provincial governments reached 
an agreement with the Centre by which they 
withdrew the provincial excise duty on tobacco 
in lieu of a share in the proceeds from the 
Centre’s tobacco excise. Tobacco excise has 
been responsible for nearly half the receipts 
under central Excise Duties. 

As the result of the discussion in the Legisla- 
ture on the budget for 1946-47, the duty on 
ICeroscue has been reduced from 4 annas six 
pies to 3 annas per imperial gallon. The duty 
on Motor spirit has been lowered by three annas 
to 12 annas and that on betelnuts from 2 annas 
to 1 anna per lb. A Reduction in excise duty 
on matches w^as also announced with a view to 
lowering the price of a match-box from 9 pies 
to 6 pies. 

The provincial excise revenue in British India 
is derived from the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and 
opium. The percentage of excise to total 
rcYcuucs of the provincial Government increased 
from 16*0 to 24*5 between 1038-39 and 1945-46. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc,, locally manufactured malt beer and 
Imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit Is 
the main source of revenue, except In the madras 
Bresidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra fiowef. 
Molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
vn special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior iu order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — - 
First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combine 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
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rules in the first eight months of their introduc- 1 
tion, the validity of the rules was successfully 
challenged in the courts of law. | 

Despite tlie efforts of tlie Governor of Bombay 
(the Congress Ministry having in the meantime 
resigned office) to avoid administrative chaos and 
legalise the position, the experiment may be sijiid 
to have failed because it lacked both legal sanc- 
tion and general approval. The position in all 
the cistwhile Congress provinces was then some- 
what as follows : Governors and their advisers 
while not committed to j)rohibition in principle 
and wdiile reserving the right to make such fur- 
ther changes as might seem fit, refrained from 
reversing the policy of their former ministries. 

On the other hand, they did not extend the policy, 
even in its modified form, to new areas, but left 
the whole future of prohibition open, to be settled 
by whatever popular regime might later assume 
office. And here it is pertinent to note that apart 
from the moral issue, the financial implication 
of prohibition was far-reaching. In some 
provinces it involved a sacrifice of anything up 
to a quarter of the total provincial income and , 
the imposition of new and burdensome taxation. 

A further complication was caused by the exis- 1 
tence of Indian States whose territories are in- 
extricably mixed with British India, and which 
have not yet adopted a prohibitionist policy any 
more than the Government of India has done. 
Thus the whole future of the prohibition ex- 
periment is problematical. 

Drugs. — ^The narcotic products of the hemp j 
plant consumed in India fall under three main i 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering i 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and | 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses* payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 

SALT 

The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together wjth a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana ; salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Kann of 
Cutch ; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contain an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated In salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
trom the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar beat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 


Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — The general practice is to sell 
opium from the Government Treasury, or a 
Central Warehouse, to licensed vendors. The 
right of retail to the public is sold by annual 
auction to one or several sanctioned Shops. 
Further legislation against opium smoking in 
clubs and dens is now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by tlie Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations, 

It was decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. The war, however, witnessed 
the revival of the trade. 

Excise opium Is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. The price of opium was 
raised in 1946-47. 

Opium, which was an important source of 
revenue till 1933-34, receded in importance 
gradually and became a burden on the general 
revenues in 1943-44 and in the following two 
years. A small revenue surplus of Rs. 8 lakhs 
is, however, anticipated in the 1946-47 budget. 


let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the dam^ climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is Imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency; and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
'In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties 
' with Native States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India, except from the Portu-* 
guese territories of Goa and' Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 




INCOME-TAX. 


The incoiUG-tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9id. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and* upwards. Many 
cliangcs have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other | 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
OJd. in the pound ; on incomes beUveen 500 and 
2,000 rupees at tlie rate of four pies In the rupee 
or about 6d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income-Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. 

The Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931 
imposed surcharges on income-tax and super-tax 
to meet the emergency of that year. The 
surcharges were subsequently scaled down in 
succeeding years, hut were not completely 
abolished until after the passage of the Income- 
Tax (Amendment) Act of 1939. That Act itself 
w^as the sequel to an exhaustive inquiry from 
1935 onwards by a committee consisting of Khan 
Bahadur J. B. Vachha, C.I.E., Commissioner 
of Income-Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. C. W, 
Ayers and S. P. Chambers of the British Inland 
Kevenue Department. Their report covered a 
wide field and made numerous recommendations, 
most of which were incorporated in the Act of 
1939, summary of which is given below. Among 
other recommendations was that for the adop- 
tion of the “ Slab** system instead of the “Step*’ 
system, and this was duly done in the India 
Budget for 1939. 

Taxation on income under Corporation, 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes provided 
the largest expansion in yield during the M’ar. 
These three taxes contributed an increasingly 
higher portion of the total revenue, from 20-2 
per cent, in 1940-41 to 49*1 per cent, in 1944-45. 
In 1945-40 it was as much as three-fifths. This 
was rendered i) 0 ssible by the gradual increase 
in the surcharges on basic rates of income-tax 


and super-tax upto 66 per cent, and the intro- 
duction of the Excess Profits Tax. The total 
collections under E. P. T. since its introduction 
in April 1940 to the end of 1946-47, w’hen it 
would be abolished, would amount to Ks. 350*18 
crores or 43 per cent, of the total taxes on income 
or 19*3 per cent, of the total revenue during 
these years before deducting* the provincial 
share. 

The financial proposals for 1946-47 marked 
an important step in the direction of giving 
relief to the industry and the ordinary tax-payer, 
though the year witnessed the amalgamation 
of the surcharges with the basic rates of income- 
tax and super-tax. These measures include : — 
(1) the grant of special initial depreciation 
allowances of 10 per cent, on new plant and 
machinery as well as allowances for expenditure 
on scientific research, (2) widening the scope of 
depreciation allowance so as to cover the loss of 
the asset by destruction or demolition and its 
extention to buildings, (3) the exemption from 
income-tax for two years in the case of buildings 
for residential purposes and an initial depre- 
ciation allowance of 15 per cent, for buildings 
used as business premises, (4) a net reduction 
of 12 annas in the present total rate of income- 
tax and super-tax payable by a company from 
annas 72 to annas 6 and additional-super tax 
at steepening rates on dividends, other than 
those payable at a fixed rate, in excess of 5 per 
cent, of the capital of a company (other than 
a private company) including reserves or 30 per 
cent, of the total income, wliichever is higher, 
with a view to keeping the dividends within 
reasonable limits and encouraging the ploughing 
back of profits into industry, (5) reduction^! n 
the rate of tax in lower ranges and increase in 
the earned income allowance from one-tenth of 
the earned income, subject to a maximum of 
Es. 2,000 in terms of income to one-fifth, subject 
to a maximum (In terms of income), of Es. 4,000, 

(6) carryover of the differential treatment in 
favour of earned income to the super-tax range 
at the rate of one anna in the rupee betw'een ^ 
Es. 25,000 and Es. 2 lakhs and of half an anna 
in the rupee between Es. 2 lakhs and Es. 5 lakhs, 

(7) an increase in the rate of income tax on the 
balance of the income above Es. 15,000 from 
annas 4-9 to annas 5-0, (8) an increase in the 
number of slabs subject to super-tax, resulting 
in a more gradual steepening of the rates, wliich 
will be more severe on the largest incomes 
than at present, (9) a reduction of the rate on 
life insurance companies from annas 5^ to annas 
5, and (10) discontinuance of the provision for 
funding a portion of the tax in the case of income 
upto Es. 6,000. 


EXCESS PROniS TAX. 

In regard to the Excess Profits Tax, it is | wliich the law^ provides on condition that they 
announced that the tax will be discontinued are not distributed as dividends to shareholders 
after March 31, 1946. The discontinuance of hut are required for the pro\1si on or replacement 
the tax will not, however, affect the revenue in of buildings, plant or machinery As regards 
3040-47 since the tax will be payable' in respect the loss and expenditure arising in the period 
of nil excess profits earned upto JMarcli 31, 1946. of transition from wartime to peacetime condi- 
The scheme of compulsory d^osits will also tions, the question of allowing them against the 
remain in force to the end of E. P. T. period. As profit of the final E.P.T. chargeable^accounting 
regards the refunds of E. P. T. deposits, they period is under consideration ^ 
will be sanctioned in advance of the date for 
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lUitru r,f Sii}‘Cr-T(i.\. 


GUIDE TO NEW TAXES ON INCOME. 

HATrS or INCO.Mr.-TAX. 


1 . 
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Pio\itU(l tlmt— ’ 
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not nx(cf (i II lijftOd 5 

(il) tin* in(onu‘-la\ payaMn i-ball In no rrr* 
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TIMp. 
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RATES OF SUPER.TAX. 


A.— Til tbr of fvtrv inrlhbbnd, Tlindn nntJhbbd r.»inUy* nnrj-^.d-tffrd Hnn rmd otb* r 
O'-^odnOnn of pf'uoim^ ind btinv! :» ( n^'O to v. bb b ]»,iri‘t7*ipb 15 nr pu.ijrriiidi O nr b*ara;/mbb 1) nf 
Oib* Part }>ii))lb — 

Ilrdi*. If itunjin ubollv Ilatfs if Inf'orn^ n*: holly 

innnd, nn*arn»d. 


On Oia Hid lU. 
iiH'onn*. 

On tba m xt IN. 
inonmt*. 

On Oia Hast IN, 

Incomts 

On tin* ni*s! IN. 

IiK nim*. 

On Ok* next IN. 
inroino. 

On Oio nrxt IN. 
immiK*. 

On the nisxt IN. 
iiKonn*. 

On Ok* next IN. 
inoonu-. 

On 11k* next IN. 
income. 

On the next }\^. 1,00,000 of lotnl 
i ni'OiiK*. 

On Ok> next l,. SO, 000 of totnl 

income. 

On the balance of total income 


2.5.000 nf total 

10.000 of tot at 

10.000 of tot'd 
ir>,oon of tot id 

110.000 of t<}tal 
00,000 of 4otal 

40.000 of total 
r*0,000 of total 

no/mo of total 


P. — In the ease of every Local 


A‘0. 

'j'uo anna*’ in the rnp- c. 

Tiira* .anna<i in tbi nijjre. 

Tour anmw in the rnpec*. 

Vive annas in the riipi i*. 

Six anna'^ in the nipii*, 

Seven annas in tin* rupee. 

rd;rbt nnna^i |n the rupee. 

!Ninc anua^ in the rupee. 

Klnc and a half nuna«^ in 
the rni>fe, 

Tf n annas bi the rnpei*. 

S'en and a half nnna^ In the 
rupee. 

Authority — 

Late. 


Ai7. 

Tbtie ann'^*' in tb^ nip**". 

I'tKir nnna’‘ In ib"* riijf^e, 

1 ive annas In tb • nipe**. 

sK nnn.as in tb** rupee. 

Si ven hnn,\h In the rup<^*\ 

Kliibt anna*. In tlu^riiNe. 

Nine annas in tlie rupees 

Xine and a half annas In 
the rupee. 

MVn anna*' In t!ie rupee. 

T<‘n and a balfannas in the 
rupee. 

SVn amt a balfannas in tlie 
nipet*. 


On the Mdiole nf total income . . One anna In the rupee. 

C. — In the cahcof.an n^^soeiation of persons bcln^xa eo-operatlvo society, other than the Sanikatta 
Baltou’ners' Society in the Bombay Presidency, for the time beini: re jii stored under the Co-operative 
Sorieiies Art, 1912, or under aiVAet of the Provineinl Jve^dslatnre fmvernincr the registration of 
co-operative societies — 

Bate. 

On the first Bs. 25^000 of total Ab7. 

income. 

On the balance of total income. - One anna In the rupee, 

11. — In the ease of cverv company — 

Hate. 

On the 'nliole lotnl incoine. Ope anna in the rupee. 


Rates of Super-Tax. 
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and in addition, in respect of that part of tlic total 
income (as reduced by the amount of dividends 
payable at a ilxed rate) ^Yhich docs not exceed 
the amount of dividends, not being devidends 
payable at a fixed rate, declared in British 
India in respect of the whole or part of the pre- 
vious year for the assessment for the year ending 
on the 31fet clay of March 1947 — 

on the amount by which such part — 

Kate. 

‘ (ff) exceeds 30 per cent., but Two annas in 
does not exceed 40 per the rupee, 
cent., of the total income 
as so redneed. 

(0) exceeds 40 per cent., bub Three annas in 
does not exceed 45 per . the rupee, 
cent., of the total income 
as so I educed. 

(f) exceeds 45 per cent., but Four annas in 
does not exceed 50 per the rupee, 
cent., of the total income 
as so reduced. 

(rf) exceeds 50 per cent., hut Five auxras in 
does not exceed 55 per the rupee, 
cent., of the total as so 
reduced. 

{e) exceeds 55 per cent., but Six annas in 
does not exceed 60 jxer the rupee, 
cent., of the total as so 
reduced. 

(/) exceeds 60 per cent, of Seven annas in 
the total income as so the rupee, 
reduced. 

Provided tliat — 

O’) no additional super-^ax shall be payable 
where such part is less than, or equal to, 
live per cent, on the capital of the com- 
pany; 

{il) where such part is more than ftve per cent, 
on the capital of the company, the addi- 
tional super-tax payable shall be reduced 
by the amount of additional super-tax 
wiiich would, but for the provisions of 
clause (i) of this iiroviso, have been 
payable liad such part been equal to five 
per cent, on the capital of the company ; 


(ue) where any dividends (not being dividends 
payable at a fixed rate) have been declared 
before the 1st day of March 1946 in lespect 
of the whole or part of the previous year 
for the assessment for the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1947, and the 
amount of super-tax comj)uted at the 
rates set out in this paragraxih exceeds 
the amount of super-tax wliich would be 
payable by the company at the rate 
specified in the Indian Finance Act, 1945, 
such proportion of the amount of super- 
tax computed under this paragraph as the 
amount of dividends declared before the 
1st day of March 1946 bears to the total 
amount of dMdends declared in respect 
of the said previous year (not being divi- 
dends payable at a fixed rate) shall be .so 
reduced as nob to exceed the same propor- 
tion of the super-tax computed at the rate 
specified in the Indian Finance Act, 1945. 

Explanation. — For the xxnrposes of the 
paragraph, — 

(a) the expression “ capital of the compivuy 
shall be deemed to mean the paid-np share 
cayxital at the beginning of the previous 
year for the assessment for the year ending 
on the 31st day of ilarcli 1947 (other than 
capital entitled to a dividend at a fixed 
rate) xfius any reserves other than depre- 
ciation reserves and reserves for bad or 
doubtful debts at the same date as dimi- 
nished by the amount on deposit on the 
same date with the Central Government 
under section 10 of the Indian Finance 
Act, 1942, or section 2 of the Excess Profits 
Tax Ordinance, 1943. 

(5) the expression “dividend” shall be 
deetned to include any distribution in- 
cluded in the expression “ dividend ” 
as defined in clause (6A) of section 2 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and any 
such distribution made during -the year 
ondiiig on the 31st day of March i947 
shall be deemed to have been made in 
lospect of the whole or part of the inevioiis 
year. 
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Govermuenfc of India directed on tiuly 15, 1948, 
that the quarter-rupee coin minted during and 
after August 1943 should have the same security 
edge as quarternary rupees and half rupees. 

In 1941-42, the design of the half-rupee coin 
of 1941 and after was altered so as to make it 
conform to that of the quarternary rupee coin. 
The minting of the quarternary half and quarter 
ru])ee silver coins was, however, suspended by a 
notification in May 194G in order to pable 
the Government to discharge the obligation to 
return in kind, within live years of the end of 
the war, the 226 million ounces of silver borrowed 
from the U. S. Government between 1913 and 
1945. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the Bengal 
Pi esidcncy by Act XVII of 1835 and into the 
iilaclras and Bombay Presidencies by Act XXII 
of 1844. The weiglit of the copper coins struck 
under Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same 
as it was in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

* troy. 


Double pice or half-anna 

• • • • 

200 

Bice or quarter-anna 


.. 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 

50 

Pie being one-third of 

a pice or one- 

tw elfth of an anna 


33’, 

The w'eight and dimensions of bronze coins 

were as follow’s : — 




Standard 

Diameter 


W'eight in 

in milli- 


grains troy. 

metres. 

Pice 

, 75 

25-4 

Half-pice . . 

374 

21-15 

Pie 

25" 

17-45 


Double pice coin is being withdrawn from 
circulation since 1924, but is still received at 
Treasuries and Issue Offices. 


IVitli a view to protecting further issues of 
pice against hoarding resulting from the black 
market value of the metallic contents rising 
above the face value, the Government of India 
issued in February 1943 a new design of pice, 
which economises" the metal and is expected 
to be convenient to the public. The Pinance 
Department notification dated Pebruary 23, 
1943, provided for the mintage of the new pice 
with a smaller diameter and a circular bole in 
the centre, reduced in weight from 75 grains 
to 35 grains and with a metallic com})ositiou of 
07 per cent. co]7i)cr, 24 per cent, zinc and one- 
half per cent, tin instead of the former fineness 
of 954 per cent, copper, 3 per cent, tin, and 
3 \ per cent. zinc. The notification also provided 
for the discontinuance of the coinage of half- 
pice and pie pieces. The new pice was issued 
from the Bombaj^ ofiBce of the Reserve Bank on 
February 1, 1943. 

' Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provided for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece sho\iId tlienceforth be coined 
at the 'Mint and issued. The notification also 
prescribed the design of the coin, which lias a ■ 
waved edge with twelve scollops, the greatest 
diameter of the coin being 21 millimetres and 
its least diameter 10*8 millimetres. Tlic dis- 
ability of issuing a half-anna nickel coin was 
considered by the Government of India in 1909, 
but after cousultutiou with Local Goverumeuts 


it was decided not to take action in this direction 
until the people had become thoroughly familiar 
with the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the^ 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel was withdrawn from 
circulation in 1924 but is stiU being received 
at issue oflSces only. 

On account of w^ar acUvities, the demand for 
small coin greatly increased and in January 
1942 the Government of India issued a new' 
half anna coin wiiich economises metal and is 
convenient to the public. Purtber with a 
view to economising the use of nickel, it w’as 
decided to mint new half-anna pieces and 'the 
one anna coin and the later tw^o anna coin in a 
nickel-brass alloy instead of the cupro-nickei 
alloy. The notification of January 24, 1942. 
pro^1ded for the mintage of the new half anna 
coin of a square shape and equal to three- 
fourths the W’eight of one anna piece. According 
to this notification, the half anna and one anna 
pieces w^ere minted in nickel-brass composed 
of 79 per cent, copper, 20 per cent, zinc and 
1 per cent, nickel. A similar change in the 
metallic contents of two anna piece w’as 
announced on March 21, 1942. 

Tow'ards the end of November 1945, the 
Government of India decided that further 
requirements of tw’o anna and one anna pieces 
should he minted in the cupro-nickei alloy 
instead of nickel-brass alloy wiiich bad been 
adopted as a w^artime expedient and later 
found unsatisfactory. 

In May 1946 the Central ' Government 
authorised the minting and issue of half and 
quarter rupee coins in pure- nickel owing to 
“ inadequate supplies of silver in the open 
market and the prevailing high prices in India.*' 
TIiBse new coins are exactly the same in size 
and weight as the early silver coins with designs 
usually adopted for decimal coins of 50 cents 
and 25 cents respectively. The new coins 
have rib security edge and have been designed 
with the margin lettering and head of the King 
Emperor on one side and the name of the 
country, the denomination in three languages, 
English, Devanagari and Urdu, with the figure 
of an Indian tiger on the reverse. 

DEOnfALIZATION OE THE COINAGE. — IVith a 
view' to simplifying accounting and fiicilitating 
calculations the Government of India have 
under consideration the introduction of a 
decimal systciii of a coinage in India. Tiic 
present occasion, calling for a huge recoinage 
programme necessitxated by the unpopularity 
of the Nickel Brass coin introduced hi 1942 
as a w'artime measure, is considered to be most 
opportune for the proposed reform. The 
proposals under this system are that the rupee 
w'ould remain unaltered and the half rupee 
and the quarter rupee, wliile retaining their 
present shape, size and wvight, W'ould be issued 
as 50 cents and 25 cents coins, Tlie existing 
lower denominations of small coin w^ould, 
how’ever, be discarded and, instead, ciipio- 
nickel coins of 3 0 cents, .5 cents and 2 cents and 
bronze coins of 1 cent and, if necessarj^ i cent 
, will be issued. A bilk incorporating tlie "above 
changes was introduced in the Central licgi^^la- 
tive Assembly on (he 18tli Pebruary. J946 
and has been circiUuribcd to elicit public o 3 )imun. 
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The Currency System. 

I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior lo 1893 the Indian currency system wao 
a mono-nietaUic system jM'ith silver as the stand* 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver tninoB In the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until It reached the neighbourhood 
of a BhilllDg. Tliese disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more pndudirial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salarips of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, a? well as 
largo payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
scrioufilj" alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix tho gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 

11. THE NEW 


Closlnit the ' Mints. — The whole question 
was examined by a strong committee under the 
prcBldcncy of Lord HcrBohell, whose report ia 
commoni)’ called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led/ as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
tho exchange value of tlio rupee and tho gold 
value of its sliver content. Government cessed 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all Internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no*one else Iiad 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an inoroaced demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of tho riipeo began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence, Sloanfcimc, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupcesfor gold at the rate of fifteen nipees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. Those purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further stops should be adopted 
in the Hght of those conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as It was called marked 
tho second stage in Indian currency policy. 

STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to tho free coinage of silver. 
3'hey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should bo fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovercien 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrcptricted coinage of gold ; 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
c irculate sidr* by side in India. Tho goal which 
the Committee liad in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Kow under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to tho sovereign, it was imposbible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by tho fraction v;hich covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, It was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To I 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended I 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
f«et aside in a speeifd reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees wasapproxiraatcfiyelcvenpcncc 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits w'crc consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A IG pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all tho recommenda- 
tionn of the Fovdor Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, w^hen sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. Tho gold mint w^as not sot up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of bolding the Reserve In gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by tho Fowler Committee. Referencehas 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
menfc of India, which at the time amounted to 
about Seventeen millions sterling a year. Thesf' 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That Is to say, the Seoretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited In tho Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
siuricB. Kow if the 'Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual requlre- 
monts, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as It Is in other countries, by the 
Importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to tlKJ failure 
of the policy of encouraging an aotivc gold 






circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary ot 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — thatis to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia , than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Eowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergenc 3 \ It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-ninethirtyaeconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the boy- ^ 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Eowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a *' limping standard/' 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1918. There were lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for bankers, whilst India was etarved of money 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to until at one point money was not available for 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills loans even against Government securities and 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
requirements of the country. But the general things were done, it was contended, on the oMter 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
toamother the voices of the critics, and the trade Office, from which all Indian influence was 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
directed against the administrative measures in a series of articles in The Time^, and public 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs, 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- England. The Government could no longer 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This was 
serve in silver In order to facilitate the coining known as the Chamberlain Committee, 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 

' of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- that the internal currency should be supported 
donanimmenseblockoflndia'sresourcesjaggre- by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
gating over seventy millions, where they were sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
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amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should he held Jn gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Ilcscrve should be 
abolished ; that Eeverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made mote elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the Fi- 
nance Committee of the India Office. Fhe Com- 
mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being "not 
guilty, hut do not do it again/' They gave a 


passing commendation to the Idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begblc, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND 1 

The report was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India before the outbrcal: of the last war, 
Someimmediate steps were taken, like tlie aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000 being sold up to the end of January' 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away# There was some lack 
of confldence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confldence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterw’ards 
arose Were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of Hilver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
minions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The dishurse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious* metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits In India. It could be financed' 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
againststerling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the Issue of coined 


V. THE 1919 

The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


HE WAR OF 1914-18. 

rupees. But simultaneously there was a redac- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 271 pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it W'as 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand; • 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
hy the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one .'^hilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence: — ’ 


Date of Introduction. 

1 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 3917 

1 4i 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1913 

3 C 

13th May 1919 

-i 

' 1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 . ,! 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 . .i 

2 2' 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


COMMITTEE, 

currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below r— 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency sj^stem. 
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(it) Tho reduction of the flnenesB or weight of 
the rupee, tho issue of 2 ot 3-rupeo coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or tho issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(in) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from tho risk of becominR inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(it') The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to tho advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit, 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices w^ere to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(vi) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

{viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(irr) The balance of advantage Is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established be- 
tw^een the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Us. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30, 016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

ixi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Governmenii should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees ■would be coined at a loss. 

(ccii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense ot the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the-Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doin^ so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling 
is again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform; 


The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping goldfrom India to the United 
Kingdom. 

(a:i(i) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 1 0 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation ^Yhich will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

{XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report. — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. -Eor reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dad iba Dalai of Bombay , appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses j — 

(а) The money standard in India should le- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Free and unfettered imports and export 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and oxpoit 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 166 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation tc continue 
full legal tender. 
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chocked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to ro-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaUen and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
tbo buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters W'cro disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at tlie high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure.— Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
NYonld come to their assistance, but they were 
further liandicapped by the variations of the 
sterllng-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Beverse Councils to two shillings 
tonpenco halfpenny. They sold two'mlllions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, tlieir action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
'' accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between theUoverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations . 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of biddingfor Bills, and 
* at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead^ of trying to 
stabilise the rupee at two shillings gold they 
would aim at stabilising it at two shillings 
sterling, leaving the gap between sterling and 
gold to be closed when the dollar-sterling rate 
became par. The effect of this was 
to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved In the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this hadlittle practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale and the market rate for exchange was ai- 
rways twopenceor threepence below theReveree 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 


; end of September, when it was officially declared 
1 that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchaugo immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Ollier Measures. — Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative actibn was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of thisintention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
I was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium.. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 croree 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months' cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be ' 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions., Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores' of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results* — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
Impedes exports andstimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
wo have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
"sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold’, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended, The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a greatstimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan. the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
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iran^^ftT of capital from India to England Tit the 
artificially high rate of exchange Btlmuiated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by adminiBtrativc action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the oOicial policy exaggerated and intensiOed 
it. The efIcetB on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpcnce from the highest 
point reached. Immcn'^e losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £55 


millions of Beverse Councils beforeabandonlng 
their effort to Btabillso exchange at tho new 
ratio ; tho loss on these — that is the difference 
between tbo cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was lla. 35 crorcs of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State* in the absence of -any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the , forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set oil 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
, were a con^'iderable contraction of the Kote Issue 
i and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments Induced a! 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
W’ay, and proved their ignorance, wxnt out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find Its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that Is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. Tlie three 
jPrcsidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in* the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
tlie fiduciary portion of the lleservc brought 
ndthln negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Es, 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank "when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also Issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Billsl 
in London, A notable feature in Exchange; 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Tov/ards^ the close of 1924 it gradually rose 'to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as tho wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shUling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925/ Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the cliief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised fn India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the Individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative; a resolution was passed in the 


[Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
Itheless tho Committee arrived in India 
[in Kovember 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in Eebruary 1920, and resumed its 
hearings In London, and reported on July 
1st, 1920, 

The main recommendations of this Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textiially repro- 
duced in order that they may be above question: — 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eurrency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
[of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
[rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(tt) The necessity of unity of policy in tiie 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(u'i) The Central Banking functions should 
bo entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Beserve Bank. 

{iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(v) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Eeserve Bank. 

{vi) Subject to the payment of limited . 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Beserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(mi) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to he legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

iviii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal’ tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in CounciL A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(i» An obligation Bhould lie Imposed by 
Btatiito on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is requhed, 

(T) The conditions wlucli arc to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
ns to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monctary pur- 
poses, Tiic mctiiod by wliich this may bo 
secured Is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer ** on tap’* 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the liolder, 

(xiii) Tlie paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, liow’cver, be the duty of tlie Bank to 
maintain tlie free interchangeability of the 
dJfferejjt Sorms of curreRcyt 

of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xir) One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should bo full legal tender. 

(xi») Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, t.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(xai) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xaii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beserves should bo amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Beserve should be fixed by statute. 

(xviii) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Beserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to CO per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Beserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During tliis period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Beserve 
should be allow^ed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should be held in 
India. 

(xix) The silver holding in the Beserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) The balance of the Beserve should be 
held in self -liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “created” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(xxi) A figure of Bs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
billty in the rupee circulatiou. Becommeuda- 
tlons are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xtii) The Issue Department of the Beserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

ixxiii) Tlic Beserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to hh requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxUy) During the transition period the 
Govornment should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(Txv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in tlie hands of the Beserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xxvi) The transfer of Beserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxt^i^) During the transition period the 
currency authority the Government until 
the transfer of Beserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxi^m) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. Cd. 

(xxfx) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
paraliol, should be on sale at post offices. 

(XXX) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A lilinute of Dissent. — Whilst ail the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, 
one Of them, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Beport — a 
gold standard baaed on a gold currency, and 
that the efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
^some which w’as often called the Gold 
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Exchange ^3tanda^d, but which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the ejnestion of the 
Gold Standard, lie stressed the Importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, hut 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Bcscrv^c Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that tlic 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to ho 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank Into a central hank for Indliv 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in Sexitcmber 1024 
the rate was approximately one and fourpenre 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to Htabilisc at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined ‘to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio w’as raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his coIIeagucB that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons hci 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at tbe rate which was current for nearly 
tv/enty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions v/ere summarised In the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Heport as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the- 
Indian Currency System. I am convinced that' 
If the absolute necessity of the free inflow ofj 
gold, which I have emihasiscd, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure It, the gold bullion; 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under i 
the strain of any convulsions in the future; 
will be as remote asjt can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave* apprcliensions that if the 
■ woj «»endation of my colleagues to stabilise 
vbc rupee at Is, Gd. Is accepted and acted upon, 
India ^vlll be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difllcult to 
estimate, but tbe consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — ^an adjust- 
ment v/hich will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain caocs, their very existence. 
And should Katuie have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is, Cd,, the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


I the gold resources of th6 country to an extent 
i that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended.^' 

A Survey.—Thc official summary of the 
, Heport, and tho summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
i an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
I therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
1 arc examined In close relation to the currency sys- 
I tern of India In Its various phases since 1899. This 
I was done in an article contributed to The 
\ Banhers* Magazine by Sir Stanley Heed, which 
I was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
I position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
I of the path laid out In the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if tho full bearing 
of tho measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Heed asked : — 

WTiat was the standard thus established 1 
It Is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a ' limping standard. The Hoyal Com- 
mission declares that 'in truth In so far as It 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange. ' Later 
they show that * the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus ^not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency.^. ... .Under the 
Indian system, contraction not, and never 
has been, automatic.' 

However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the w'ar. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves. Instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,952,406. But it 
had three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately comexed 
against it ; ♦and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment: ' when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a lar^e measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections 

** There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the Influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first break In the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1017, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India bad either to raise the 
price'^ of Council Draft! or else abandon tbs 
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convcrUblUty of the Koto Issue. ^Vlscly, it 
took the former alternntivo ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of Bllvcr. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, hut for 
the attempt lu 1020, on the advice of the Babin g- 
ton Smith Committee, to Btablllsc the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold \Yhcn all 
gold prices were crashing. It Is easy to he 
wise after the event, hut if the Government 
had followed silver down, as It followed sliver 
up, there Is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘ permanent ’ ratio 
with no more disturbance jban was inevitable 
under w’ar conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabUisc the new 
ratio was abandoned In September, 1020, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell bclo\v one shilling and threepence 
eterling and one Blulllng gold In 1021. Since 
under the inUucncc of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour* 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But It is not always 
realised in London that under these vleissltudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ' The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee Is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts arc subject to no statu* 
tory regulation or control. * 

^ '‘The responsibility remitted to the Cotnmis* 
Sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
Jn India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for Its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance oi the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency. — “In the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
Immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency wliich 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Binance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Pinance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose wwk in India is of 
the greatest value. 

** The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a smali fixed amount. The scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crorcs of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, In ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or Kew York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two- thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1T2 crore, 

“ This sciicmc Is subjected by the Commlbsion 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which arc con\dnclng. The main 
grounds for tiffs decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
I are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
tiffs £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of Interest, aud gold prices, throughout 
the w'orld. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of tiffs large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
stiff docs a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Rs. 3 crorcs a j'car. 

“ The evidence of the highest financial author- 
ities in London and JS^ew York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
i violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 

I howivVer desir.able that reform might be in ' 
[ itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
I close harmony uith New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
; she might require for her own development, 

I it could hardly be expected to pro\dde credits 
1 for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
I silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
! the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there Is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
^to the courage and resolution with which the 
finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard.— ''The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
cimrency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required.^ The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note aud the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of tlic rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

“ This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
Echeme in Its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs. 
True, it v^ill not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
It Involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to w’hich a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it beeps 
one door open. No one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
cunency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. ' The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and It is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard ; and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify/ It is import- 
ant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 

“ The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 

Paper Currency HeserN^e and the Gold 

Beserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
uas as follows: 

Paper Currency Reserve, 


Bs. Crores. 


Silver coin 

.. 77-0 

Silver bullion .. 

.. 7-7 

Gold coin and bullion , , 

.. 22-3 

Bupec securities 

.. 57-1 

Sterling securities •• , 

• .. 21*0 


185*1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two riiilllngfi per rupee.) 


** The Gold Standard Heactvo amounts at pre- 
sent to £40,000,000 Invested In Gold and In Bri- 
tish Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

** In theory the/^wo reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Beservois the Jbacking for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Beserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, Is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely Interlocked, and the first lino 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper cunoncy 
reserve. This invisible lino of demarcation 
will disappear If the Commission's proposals 
arc adopted. The Commission are justified In 
recommending that the two shall he amalgamat- 
ed, Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Beserve should he fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 '8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 26 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favoiir- 
I able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Beserve should he allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Beserve 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Beport with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakiudas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rat-e corres- 
ponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Bound this point con- " 
troversy in India will ^ be concentrated; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should ho perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially Steady at this point 
until August 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Badiba Dalai's 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should he 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. I must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, bnt when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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fit tho two BhllUng rate caused the Government 
of India largo losses, and Inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sop* 
tember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter,^ under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
It was one shilling and fourpenco sterling ; 
in October, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With tho rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

" It is not, I tliink, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
.established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thalmrdas asserts in liis minute 
of dissent that ‘ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in tills regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not ha\ing hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while w'e were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.' 

"It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission's scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it Is, a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission's basic recommenda- 
tion a trt\o gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency^ and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as wo find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on tho * convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in-the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and wliich would in the end he followed 
by no countervailing advantage,' Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could he operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
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Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency, 

"Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would he an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would he convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would he 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. Tho balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 
the controversy winch must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue. — "Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the hreakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has Imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It drove it Into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 ; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into tho 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 4Sd. an ounce. Tho 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must he taken sooner or 
later. * No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, h more solid right of convertibility 
Is attached to them than they have ever 
had since sliver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.' Both propositions can be accepted 
! in their entirety. 

I " The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
I is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
i financial history. It developed from no change 
In the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomlnntlon and rlcndily |rrorfC“"lnp: ns cxiK'rJ- 
nice pained. ^Vc c,in therefore ^^ndorcc 
the conclusion of the ConuniiMon that the he*' I 
way to foster the n«e of currency notes In to 
catabllsli confidence In their practical ronvrrth 
bility, 'and tln'3 confidence has been ff'cured not 
fco much hy n Icpal ohlipation to <nca*h tJinn 
at -currency offices a? by inaklnp rup'‘e'\ readily 
available to the public at centns wlure tliero h 
a clcraand for them/ 

** The Coinmhslon therefore propa-e itiat ahlht 
(he legal obligntlon to convert Into rujfccn nil 
the liotoR in circulation shall remain, thl^ 
obligation rhould not attach to tlic n' w noU^ to 
be issued by the Central Bard:, and cohirldcnlally 
the onc*nipcc note, which had acquired great 
popiilaiity before It wan dlncontlnufd on the 
ground of economy, shall he red^-u^d. TIi^ 
legal ohllgatlon on the Centred Batd: will be to 
give legal tender money, cltlar noten of rmaUcr 
denominations or silver rup'‘<'f, at lU option ; 
but it will bo the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely In such quant Utes ns may be re* 
quired for clrcnhlion, and of the Government 
to furnish the 1 ’auU with such cola. The cur- 
rcncy ])ojUion Is Mirh that the change In tlio 
legal st-atus of the note wUl be unfelt. India h 
Fufferlng from a eurfclt of rupees, the total 
volume of which Is estimated at approximately 
Rs. 400 crorc*. There arc Its. S5 crorcs of silver 
coin and bullion In rcscra c. The w hole tendency 
a^ill bo In the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
pupply rupees on demand, but there wdll be a 
po-Uivc inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupct'^s in order to 
pet rid of Its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which lias hampered India for 50 
many years is Dxcoptionnlly favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation/* 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines Indicated as probable In the 
article in Tkc Banters* yiagazinc which vet have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in \VcEtern India 
but shared In other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 

•e and fourpcnce. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make It the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reser^^ Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of tho 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 

Tn August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it hy the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid dowm iu the Report. At,there- 


qu»‘^lof a large body of oph/cq In the I/gbltUve 
A?*^*mb)y, which ufr*d that tlwre had not brrn 
time to ftudy the and that the 

were not avallabb, th'* of this roe a- 

»ufc waa piilponed until the JCC7 On 

Kovrrnh^'r IFth th*! Goxpfnm»"nt of India I^^rcd 
a tint in ration to ihr follow In:: — 

*'Aft^r rnnMdfflng th'" retort of tiie Royal Com- 
mb* ion < n Indhn Currency nnd Tinance, the 
Secretary* of Flntc for India In Council In agree- 
ment with tlic Govrrnrnrnt of India, h prepared 
<o accept r,^ a whoU th'* rcrnmmendatlorA of the 
('ommW'don. to fuch intihtr cor4?idrra- 

tinu of detail; may prove to l/j n»'Cr?iary, The 
neccjaary PfrlMalpn to give rffcct to iht^erecom- 
Tiundatlon^ will Intro<lncrd In the Indian 
t/cgl^hturu dtirinc the forthcrimlng r c^sloa/* 

Thfi New nniin.— tar from closing 
dl«cuftlon, thi? rot location IntcnriOcd It, 
reeling ran liigh on tim rabjccl of the ratio, 
conaldLrable Inlerc*t9 In the country Icing 
convince I liiat one fhllUng and ftxpcncTj 
waa ft hlrhcr rate than the manufacturing and 
agTicnUural Ir:dn5tric^ could bear without 
prolonged and dlTX*>troui readjustment. These 
found strong exprevrjon when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate wan brought before the 
Asrctnhly In Febrnary-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill r.'as, however, ncceptcd 
by the Assornbly by a rmall majority, and 
adopted by the Connell of State. It <«tab!lih*‘d 
tho ratio of one ahUUng and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
ft price of twcnty^^nc rupees three annas ten 
pics per tola of fine gold In the form of bars con- 
tivlnlng not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, Etcrllcg 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for tho normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling five pence forty-nine slxty-fourtlis 
was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Bxcliangc has since remained stable nt the one 
and sixpenny rate. ^Vo^M trade depression in 
the slump of 1030 made U Increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1031, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling. Since tlien, large exports of commer- 
cial nnd hoarded gold from India have served to 
keep the exchange ratio stable, despite much 
agitation for n reversion t-o the Is. 4d. ratio by 
interested parties. Generally speaking, the ten- 
den cj’ in the last ten years has been for the rupee 
to bo worth more than Is, Gd., and thus (lovern- 
ment have found no diHiculty in maintaining a 
stable exchange. Since the outbreak of the war 
in September 1039. olficinl restrictions on ex- 
change operations have perforce increased and 
caused some inconvenience to businessmen. But 
the rupee continues to maintain its strength nnd 
there is little doubt that, left to itself, it would 
appreciate in terms of foreign currencies rather 
than depreciate. 


CURRENCY AND WAR No. 11. 


Of the total uarfimu ab-orptiou of legal tender 
cuiTeucy of Rs. 1,19S*01 eiores, notes accounted 
for Rs. OSS’SO crores or 82-3 per cent., rupee 
coin for Rs. 142-16 crores or 11-0 per cent, and 
■small coin for Rs. 62*39 crores ox 5-G per cent. 


Another significant feature of the war was the 
.accumulation of huge sterling b.alances in London 
of the order of Rs. 1,054-71 crores wliich euahletl 
the Government to repatriate their sterling debt 
amounting to Rs. 429 *28 crores. 
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Developments During; X944'*45» — Kotc clr- 
cnlatlon registered a further Increase in 
T9U-45. Though the rate of expansion declined 
as iu the last year despite the sustained tempo 
of the country’s ^Yar cllort, the annual rate of 
increase fell to 23 per cent, as against 37 per 
cent, in 1043-44 and 00 per cent, iu 1042-43, 
which was the highest late of rise iu note circu- 
lation. The circulation increased from Ks. 
882-40 crorcs at the end of 1043-44 to Us. 
T,084*88 crores at the end of 1044-45, The 
total amount of notes legal tender in India 
stood at Its. 1,004 • GO crores at the end of 1044-45 
compared with Us. 804-84 crores at the end of 
the previous year, nTiilc the average cireulation 
for the year worked out at Us. 008 -CO crores as 
against Jls. 777*17 crores during 1043-44. Of 
tho total absorption of Ks. 912*52 crorcs of 
notes since September 1, 1930, when the circula- 
tion in India stood at Us. 172*30 crores, the 
year xinder review accounted for Us. 202*39 
crores or 22 per cent, as compared with 26 per 
cent, in 19t3-44 when Us. 238*91 crorcs of notes 
were absorbed. 

There was a not absorption of notes during all 
the months of 1044-45 except in July when for 
the first time since July 1941 a net return was 
recorded. The average monthly absorption 
declined to Us, 16*87 crores* from Us. 19*01 
crores in 1943-44 and Us. 21*82 crores in 1042-43, 
the peak year of absorption. Tho slower rate 
of expansion as a whole during the year under 
review may be attributed to vigorous loan and 
taxation programmes and official sales of bullion. 

The demand for rupee coin (Including Govern- 
ment of India one rupee notes) showed a further 
fall during the year. The decline in the rate 
of expansion, being more marked than in the 
case of notes, the absorption stood at Us. 10*05 
crores compared with Us. 25*00 crores in 1943-44 
and the record figure of Us, 44*93 crores in 
1942-43. 

With the cessation of the legal tender character 
of the standard coin with effect from November 
1, 1943, the quarternary rupees and the Govern- 
ment of India one rupee notes constitute as 
from that date the total amount of rupee coin in 
circulation. Their aggregate circulation stood 
at Us. 123*81 crores at the end of October 1943. 
The circulation of rupee coin rose to Us. 137*33 
crores at the ehd of 1943-44 and to Us. 147*38 
crores at the end of 1944-45. 


While the metallic coin continued to be in 
demand in the interior, (f marked partiality for 
tiic more convenient and handy one rupee note 
uas iu evidence in urban areas and to an extent 
in certain mofussil parts ; vith restricted issues 
of one rupee notes, however, the demand for 
quar ternary rupees .stepped up from about the 
middle of the year. 

The demand for smalLcoiu continued unabated 
during 1944-45 and greater quantities tvere 
absorbed than in any previous year. The 
absorption of .small coin during the j^ear under 
review stood at the record figure of'Us. 19*20 
crores as compared with Us. 18*46 crores m 
,1943-44, Us, 11-64 crorcs in 1942-4.3, Us. 5*00 
crorcs iu 3 041-42 and Us. 2*21 crores in 1939-10, 
and accounted for 31*3 per cent, of the total 
absorption of Us. Cl • 28 crores since September 
1, 1030, 

Although the total output and issues oC small 
coin during 1944-45 exceeded those of the 
previous year, there were signs of a gradual 
falling off in demand during the closing montlis 
of the year . The mintage of small coin amounted 
to 2,143 million pieces in 1944-45, as against 
1,836 million pieces m 1943-44 and 063 million 
pieces iu 1942-43. By the end of the financial 
year, the mints were able to curtail production. 
As compared with the peak of 219 million coins 
in August 1944, the combined output of the three 
mints declined to 190 million in February 1045 
and 199 million in iffarcli 1945. 

The Total absorption of currency, including 
small coin, during the year was lowered at 
Us. 231*64 crores as against Rs. 282*97 crorcs in 
1943-44 and compared with the aggregate total 
absorption of Rs. 199*10 crores during the whole 
of the last war period between 1914-15 and 1918- 
19. Of the total wartime absorption_pf currency 
of Rs. 1,136*14 crores to the end of 1944-45, 
notes accounted for Rs. 934-32 crores or 82 per 
cent., rupee coin for^Us. 140*54 crores or 12 per 
cent, and small coin for Rs. 61*28 crores or 6 
per cent. 

Total Money Supply.— Under this head is 
given below, a somewhat closer analysis of the 
trends during the course of war in*the 'total 
money supply * in the country and in its main 
constituents, with a view to indicating the funda- 
mental factors underlying the process of mone- 
tary expansion during wartime. 


“TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY” IN INDIA. 

(Excluding Rupee Coin Circulation.) 

(In crores of Rupees.) 


Last Erkin y of .. ' ..| 

Aug, 1 
1939. 1 

Sept. 

3 940. 

■p ro 

Sept. 

1942. 

Sept. 

1943. 

Sept. 

3 944. 

Jklarch 

3945. 

Note Circulation 

, 169 

217 

26S 1 

493 

c 

0 

i- 

941 1 


Demand Deposits of Banks 
(Scheduled and Non-Sche- 
duled) 

1 

141 

163 

213 

1 324 

473 

610 

1 1,035 

597 

Deposits of Reserve Bank 

i 43 

03 

68 

; 01 

318 

.313 

99?. 

Notes held by Scheduled Banks. 

7 ' 

7 

7 

11 

10 

25 

25 

Total Money Supply excluding 
Rupee Coin 

340 * 

436 ' 

542 

897 

1,332 

1,830 

1 2,050 

Index 

100 

12G ; 

157 

'^259 

:185 

532 

592 
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Monel my Agrernnenis. 


FToto circulation (excluding notes licld by | 
banks) plus demand deposits of banks may bo 
said to represent the cash balances of the public ; I 
doj)OSits with the Bcbcrvc Bank consist of two 1 
Tuaiii items : the cjish balances of baulcs (includ- 
ing a certain neccssaiy amount of reserve balau- 
ceb) and the ca^^li balances of Governmeut 
(including balances held by the Government on 
account^ of certain classes of tax-payers and 
refundable to the latter), Underlying the rising 
general trend of ‘ total money supply, there is a 
measure of compensatory movements in the cash 
balances of the public and the cash balances of 
Government. 

As regards the sources of additions to money 
Eupply during wartime, the total net accrual of 

sterling from the balaneoof paymenf.s onprlvaln 
as well ns GovernmenFs account is the largest 
part of what may be termed as the Inflationary po- 
Icntial the budget deficit on revenue account and 
the defcnco expenditure on capital account are 
other constituents of this inflationary potential : 
the addition to the internal debt of the country 
acts largely as a deflationary influence but has 
been reflected j^artly in tlio liigh and rising level of 
Government balances recently, tlie expanbiou 
of the jmblic’s cash balances given by the addi- 
tion to the aggregate amount of note circulation, 
rupee coin and small coin and of deposits of 
banks, sebed tiled and non-sched tiled, measures 
the extent of monctary^ inflation. TJic progres- 
sive series of each of tbese factors since 1039-40; 
are given below 

GFiNKBAL ANAT.YSTS OF SOUBCKB OV MONBY BTIPl’BY. 





(In erores of nipees) 

/ 

10.30-40. 

101.3-14. 

1044-4.1. 

1 

Total net accrual of sterling to end of period since the 
beginning of the war . . 

100 

1,278 

1,710 

Budget deficit including Defence Capital PA'penditure, 
progre^'^ivo 


411 

026 

Total of Both 

1 

1 

1 

i 



2.33C 

Increase in note elreulation, rupee coin and small coin 
circulation, and in total di‘pf^sits of hanks . . .. ] 

! 

83 1 

I,35S 

1,73.3 

^ 1 

Increase in deposits Avlth the Beserve Bank, progres- 
filve . , . , 

9 

112 

340 

Total of Both 


02 

1,470 

2,070 

Increase in the Bnpec debt of the Central Government 
since March 81, 1939, progressive . . . . . . 

18 

C23 

860 


MONETARY AGREEMENTS. 


International Monetary Fund. — The year 
1945-46 witnessed the estahlishment of the 
International .iMonetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Beconstruction and 
Development as, in terms of the Final Act, 
countries representing more than 65 per cent, 
of the total of the quotas had signed the Bretton 
Woods Agreement before December 31, 1945. 
In order to secure for India the advantages of 
the original membership of the Fund and of the 
Bank, the Government of India promulgated an 
Ordinance on December 24, 1945, providing 
themselves with the necessary powers for signing 


the Agreement. This was done on December 
27. The inaugural meeting of the Boards of 
Governors of the Fund and of the Bank M'as held 
at Savannah (Georgia) in March, India was 
represented on both the Boards by Sir Chinta- 
man Deshraukh, Governor of the Beserve Bank 
of India. The head offices of these institutions 
will be located in Washington. Their bye-laws 
have been adopted and the date for admission 
of those signatories of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment was extended to the end of 1946. The 
first annual meeting of the full Board of 
'Governors will be held in September but until 
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then, to farilitnto a ^Prorodnro Com- 

initlee of VI Governors was uppouitcd. In 
addition, the inaugural meeting proceeded with 
tho woik of electing ICxecutivu Directors of 
the Fund and tho Bank. lu tonus of tho Fhnvl 
Art, in addition to five }i\ccutivo Dlrcctois 
appointed by nomination by tlic Big Five — 
the U*S.A., tho U.IC., Franco, Cliina and India 
— , seven Kxccutive Directors from amonust 
the mciubeis have been elected. India will be 
represented on the Fund by ^Ir, J. V. Joshi, 
Kconoinic Adviser to tho Keserve Bank of 
India, and on the Bank by ^Ir. K. RuudareSan, 
.foiut Reorctary, Finance Dopaitiuent of the 
Govrimnent of India. 

Anglo-American Financial Agreement. — 
The Aivglo- American Financial Agreement ou- 
toriMl into in December 194.0 and i.itificd by 
the Amrilcan Renat e and the llotise of Be- 
pieseutatives in tho middle of l94(» may be said 
to be the biggest step towards the rovi\\al of the 
mult Flat eial trade. TIic agreement stipulates 
the grant by the D.R.A. of a loan to the*" United 
Ivindom of .$ 4.4 billion (of which S 050 million 
was to be applied to tho lirtnidation of lend-lease), 
and repayment in 50 equal inataimeuts hcgiiining 
with 1051 and carrying two per cent, interest. 
The purpose of the loan as stated in tho 'White 
Paper issued on December 0, 1045, was to 
Oxcilitate purchases by the United Kingdom of 
goods and services in the United States, to assist 
tlie United Kingdom to meet transitional post- 
war deficits in her current balance of payments, 
to help maintain adequate reserves of gold and 
dollars and generally to enalile her to aS'iume the 


obligations of inuUllatcral clearing. As regards 
accumuialed steiling balances, Britain was to 
seek an early settlement with the countries 
conecincd ; it was also agreed that one j’car after 
tho ratification of the loan by both the countries, 
any sterling balancCvS released will be fieely 
available for current transactionhin any currency 
urea without cHsciimination. 

i^louetaiy agiecmcnts were concluded with a 
number of counliics during the course of l945-4() 
by the Britibh Government. These agreements 
also applied to India, as the arrangements made 
covered financial tiansactions with all countiies 
within the sterling area. In most cases the 
agreements provided for tho fixing of a rate of 
exchange between the currency of the count ly 
concerned and sterling and an airangement under 
which payments between Uie sterling area and 
tliese countries were to ]>e made through tiie 
medium of steiling accounts of residents in these 
countries. In certain cases the Goveniments of 
the United Kingdom and the signing countries 
agreed to hold each other's currencies to agreed 
limits. In all cases the agreements were to be 
subject to revision iii the event of any general 
international monetary agreement such as would 
occur when the International Monetary Fund 
commenced operations. The countries covered 
by these agreements were Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, Ketherlaiul^, and Norway. 
In the case of Yugoslavia, arrangements were 
made only for the resumption of financial trans- 
actions with Yugoslavia through the medium of 
payments throngh “Yugoslav sterling accounts.'' 
Jklonetary agreements were also concluded with 
Rwit'/erland tmd Turkey. 
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if the number of such applicants Is greater 
than onc-fifth of the total number of ^shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine hy lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted. 

(7) If the number of such appliocants is less 
than one-fifth of tli© number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
half of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as to the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (G) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and tw’enty 
tfiousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the Tninimum share quaUfication required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11, 

(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of suh-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Central 
Government as soon as may be, at not less 
than par, to residents of the areas served by 
the register concerned. 

(10) The Central Government shall have 
no right to exercise any vote under this Act 
by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or xmder sub-section (9), 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase and reduction of ahore capital 
— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Central Government and with the approval 
of the Central Legislature, to such extent 
and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in general meeting. 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall he fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Central Government. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, ■'Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 


place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bauk shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 
may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exeicised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank in general 
meeting. 

(1) The Cehfcral Board shall consist of the 
following Directors namely : — 

(a) a' Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Central Government 
after consideration of the recommendations 
made by the Board in that behalf. 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Contial Government. 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on 'the various registeis, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely ; — 

(1) for the Bombay register — two Directors; 

(ii) for the Calcutta register — two Directors, 
{in) for the Delhi register — two Directors ; 

(iv) for the Madras register — one Director ; 

(u) for the Rangoon register — one Director, 

and i 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Cential Government 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow" - 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Cential 
Government. 

(8) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote : 

Provided that when the Governor Is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4 ) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor- General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall he eligible for 
re-appointment, 

A Director nominated under clause (h) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Central Government. 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of the Board. 

Local Boards. — (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regie- 
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tcrcd on the register for that area and arc' 
qiialifiotl to vote, and 

{1) not more than throe members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the aharc- 
holders registered on the register for that area, ; 
wlio may be nominated at any time : j 

Provided that the Central Board shall in| 
exercising this power of nomination aim at ac- 1 
{•uring the representation of territorial or econo- 
mic interests not already Teprcsent<;d, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
interests and the interests of co-operative 
banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a T^cal ^ 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been | 
registered on the register for tliat area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending wdth 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes! 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose,' such proxy being ^ 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at thei 
election and not being an employee of the 
Hank. 

(3) Tlie members of a Bocal Board shall hold 

otfice until they vacate it under sub-section (C) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10 ; 
shall be eligible for re-election or rc-nomlnation 
as the case may be. | 

(4) At any time within tliree months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the sliarc- 
liolders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of tbe Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall he suspended until 
the election has taken place, 

(5) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of tlie date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election, 

(G) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to ^make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause {h) of sub-section (1) it mav 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall he deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may he, to be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the 
register for the area for which the Board is 
constituted, 

(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred to it and shall perform such 
duties as the Board may * by regulations, 
delegate to It, 


(1) Ko peisbn may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who — 

(а) is a palaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State In India, or 

(б) is, or at any time has been, adludicatcd 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
has compounded with Ins creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

(d) is an officer or employee of any bank, 
or 

(e) Is a director of any bank, oUicr than a 
banic which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under tlic Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912, or any otlier law for tlie lime being 
in force in British India relating to co-operative 
societies. 

(2) Xo two perrons who arc partners of tlie 
saTuc mercantUc firm, or arc directors of the same 
private company, or one of wdiom is tlie general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
otJier, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
otlier is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the ^ame time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or danse 
(e) of sub-section 0) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of snb-sectlon (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) The Central Government may remove 
from office the Governor, or a Deputy (J over nor 
or any nominated or elected Director : 

Provided tliat in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause {0) or clause (c) of 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf hj" a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause {b) or clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he is 
not registered as a holder of imencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
.less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
1 to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 

I any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
[Without leave from the Governor-General iu 
Council he absents himself from the consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Central Government sliall remove 
from office any Director^ and the Central Board 
I shall remove from office any member of a Lo(»l 
: Board, if such Director or member becomes subje- 
ct to any of the disqualifications specified in 
sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 

i (4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub -sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which hia appointment was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or qf a local Legislature shall be Told 
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imlesB, within two months of the dnto of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to bo such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
ber of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such I/jgislaturc, ho shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or uomlua- ' 
tion, as the case may be. 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
GoTOrnor-General in Coimcil, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign Iris office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Central 
Oov eminent may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in ^clause (d) of 
sub-section (X) of section 10, bo an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area wdiich he represents may elect one of 
their number to take Ids place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the. 
Central Board may nominate thereto any I 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board, 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall bo filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors : 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board wliich may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board, 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the 
Governor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly, 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorizied by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section S to vote 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 

General Mcotings, — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place in Brllibh India where there is an office of 
the Bank within six weeks from the date on 
which the annual accounts of the Bank are closed, 

I and a general meeting may be convened by the 
I Central Board at any other time 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general 
I meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
j accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

j Central Board’s First Constitution, — (1) The 
following provisions shall apply to the first 
constitution of the Central Board, and, notwith- 
standing anything contained in section 8, the 
Central Board as constituted in accordance there- 
with shall be deemed to be duly-constituted in 
accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
i Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Central Government on its own 
initiative, and shall receive such salaries and 
allowances as it may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
! shareholders on the various registers shall be 
1 nominated by the Central Government from 
i the areas serVed respectively by those regis- 
i ters, and the Directors so nominated shall hold 
office until their sucoessors shall have been duly 
elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of eaoh successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shall be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in acoordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Bangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations. In 
order to constitute Local Boards In accordance 
with the provision of section 9, and the 
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incinbcis of suoh Local Boards shall hold office up 
(o the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
9 but shall not cxcercise any right under sub- 
section (7) of that section. 

Business.. — The Bank shall bo authorized to 
carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of money 
for, the Secretary of State, the Central Govern- 
ment (the federal Bailway Authority, the 
Provincial Governments, the Government of 
]hirma, the British Slilitary Administration, 
Burma, the Burma Baihvay Board), States 
in India, local authorities, banks and any other 
jicrsons ; 


(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on India or Burma and payable in India or 
Burma and arising out of bo7ia fide commercial 
or trade transactions bearing two or more good 
signatures, one of which shall be that of a sche- 
duled bank or a Burma scheduled Bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from .the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusi\'e of days 
of grace ; 


{b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and piomissory notes, dra^vn either 
in India or in Burma and payable either in 
India or in Burma and beaiing two or more good 
signatures, one of which shall be tliat of a 
scheduled bank, a Burma scheduled bank, a 
provincial co-operative bank or a Burma co- 
operative bank, and drawn or issued for the 
purpose of financing seasonal agricultural 
operations or the marketing of crops, and 
maturing within nine months from the date of 


such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn cither 
in India or Burma and payable either in India 
or Burma and bearing the signature of a sche- 
duled bank or a Burma scheduled Bank, and 
issued or diawm for the purpose of liolding or 
trading in securities of the Central Government, 
a Provincial Government, or the Government 
of Burma, or such securities of States in India 
as iuay.be specified in this behalf by the Central 
jTOverumont on the recommendation of the 
i entral Board, and maturing within ninety 
‘un‘s from the date of s\ieh purehaso or re- 
discount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

GB (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled hanks and Burma scheduled Banks of 
sterling in amounts of not less than the equiva- 
lent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange (including treasury bills) draira in 
or on any place in the United ICingdom and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
purclu^e, provided that no such purchase, sale 
or rediscount shall he made in India except with 
a ^‘chcdiiled bank or in Burma except with a 
bchcduled bank or a Burma vscheduled bank, and 

J^t^eping of balances with banks in tlie 
Lidted Kingdom ; 


(I) fbe luaKing to States in India, local 
autlioritic^J, M-hf*dulcd banks, Jbirma scheduled 
banks, pro^incial co-operative banks, and 


Burma co-operative banks, and the priucip.d 
currency authority of Ceylon of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand or on the ex- 
piry of fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, 
against the security of — 

^ (a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest tnist money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India or Burma ; 

(&) gold or silver or documents of title to the 
same ; 

(c) such bills of exchange and proniissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank ; 

((?) promissory notes of any scheduled bank, 
Burma scheduled bank, provincial co-operative 
bank or Burma co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods whicli have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft- 
granted for*' botia fide commercial or triide 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or tlio marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to tlie Central Government, 
(the Federal Hallway Authority, Provincial 
Governments, the .Government of Burma, and 
the Burma Railway Board) of advances repaj’- 
able in each case not later than three months 
from the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale ^of Governmpt 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase; 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of tho 
Central Government, a Provincial Government, 
or the Government of Burma of any maturity 
or of such securities of a local authority or sucii 
Indian States as may be specified in this hcnali 
by the Central Government on the recommend- 
ation of the Central Board ; 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed ns 
to principal and interest by any such Govern- 
ment, autliority, or State shall he deemed for 
the purposes of this clause to be securities oi 
such Government, authority or State : 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(a) the total value of such securities shall not 
exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Pimd 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Bankin^ 
Department in respect of deposits ; 

(h) the value of such securities maturing after 
one year shall not exceed the aggregate amount 
of tho share capital of the Bank, tho reserve 
fund and two-lift hs of tho liahiUtios of tlie 
Banking Department in respect of deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing after 
ten years shall not exceed tho aggregate amount 
of tlic share caiiital of the Bank and the Keserve 
Fund and one-fiftli of the liabilities of tlic 
Baukng Department in respect of deposits ; 
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' (1) The Conlral Go\crnmcni and Provincial 
Governments shall entrust the Hank, on such 
conditions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange and hanking 
transactions in India, and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank ; 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Central Government or any 
Provincial Government from carrying-on money 
transactions at places where the Bank has no 
branches or agencies, and the Central Govern- 
ment and Pro^dncial Governments may hold at 
such places such balances as they may reguife. 

(2) The Central Government and each Provin- 
cial Government shall entrust the Bank, on such 
conditions as may be agreed upon, with the 
management of the public debt and with the 
issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Central Government shall decide what the 
conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Central Government or any Provincial 
Government is a party shall be laid, as soon as 
may be after it is made, before the Central 
Legislature and in the case of a Provincial 
Goveniment before the Provincial Legislature 
also. 

Bank Fsoies. — (1) The Bank shall have the ' 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period vhich shall be fixed by the 
t'entral Government on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, issue currency notes of the 
Government of India supplied to it by the 
Central Government, and the provisions of this 
Act applicable to bank notes shall, unless a 
contrary intention appears, apply to all currency 
notes of the Government of India issued either 
by the Central Government or by the Bank in 
like manner as if such currency notes were bank 
notes, and references in this Act to hank notes 
shall he construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this Chapter 
comes into force the Central Government shall 
not issue any currency notes. 

Jssnr Beparhneni. — (1) The issue of bank-notes' 
‘'hall he conducted by the Bank in an Issue 
Department which shrill be separated and kept 
u holly distinct from the Banking Department, 
and the a^^ets of the Issue Department shall not 
be subject to any liability other than the lia- 
1 am ICS of tlie Is^ie Department as hereinafter 
tlcflncd in section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not i‘:sue bank 
to the Banking Department or to any 
other pepon except in exchange for other bank 
notes or for such coin, bullion or securities as are 
permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Xlecerve : 

. <p) fjih peclion, references to bank notes 
include refrrences to Burma notes. 

Bank notes ‘‘hall be of the denominational 
salue of live rupees ten rupees, fifty rupees one 
Jjiindrcd rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupccb and ten thousand rupees, un- 


less otherwise directed by tho Central Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

Tile design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be sucli as may be approved by the Central 
Goveniment after consideration ^of the recom- 
mendations made by the Central Board. 

(1) Subject to tlic provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall he legal tender at any 
place in British India in payment or on account 
for the amount expressed therein, and shall be 
guaranteed by the Central Government, 

(2) On recommendation of the Central Board 
the Central Government may, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, declare that, uith effect 
from Buch^date as may he specified in the notifi- 

; cation, any series of bank notes of any denomi- 
i nation shall cease to be legal tender save at an 
office or agency of the Bank. 

I (3) Every Burma note shall be guaranteed by 
the Central Government. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes wliicli 
arc tom, defaced or excessively soiled. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
any enactment or rule^of law to the contrary, no 
I person sliall of riglit Ijc entitled to recover from 
I the Central Government or the Bank, the value 
of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect cur- 
rency note of the Government of India, or bank 
note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious ^ sanction of the Central Government, 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may he 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

(2) The Provisions of sub-section (1) of this 
section, other than the proviso thereto, shall 
apply to Burma notes as they apply to bank 
notes ; and refunds may be made as of grace in 
respect of Burma notes in accordance with the 
provision made in tliat behalf by the law of 
Burma. 

The Bank shall not he liable to the pajunent 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
189D, in respect of bank notes or Burma notes 
issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Central Government 
the Bank fails to carry out any of the obligations 
imposed on it by or under tliis Act or by or under 
the law" of Burma, the Central Government may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
the Central Board to be superseded, and there- 
after the general superintendence and direction 
of tho affairs of the Bank shall be entrusted to 
such agency as the Central Government may 
determine, and such agency may exercise the 
powers and do all acts and things which may he 
exercised or done by the Central Board under 
tliis Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this Fcction 
the Central Government shall cause a full report 
ol the circumstances leading to such action and 
of the action taken to be laid before the Central 
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Legislature at the earliest possible opportunity 
and in any ease ^vithin three months from tlie> 
issue of the notification superseding the Board. 

K’o person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Central Government shall draw, accept, 
make or, issue any bill of exchange, hundi, 
promissory note or engagement for the pajunent 
of money payable to bearer ,on demand, or 
borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the hills, hundi s or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person ; 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
ulse may be drawn on a person's account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions of 
^--^ection 31 shall be punishable with fine which 

may extend to the amount of the hill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) Ko prosecution under tliis section shall he 
Instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 

Assets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities: 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold hulHon shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 

* British India or in Burma, as are eligible for 
‘ purchase by the Bank under sub-clause (a) or 
sub-clause (6) of clause (2) of section 17 or under 
clause (1) of section 18 : 

' Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment .of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of mpees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Central Government, such amount 
plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

An ordinance issued on Pebruary 8, 1941 
called as the Beserve Bank of India (Amend- 
, ment) Ordinance, 1941, omitted the proviso to 
sub-section (3). 

(4) Bor the purposes of this section, gold 
‘ coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 

‘ grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall' 
( be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shah be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be lield in 

t the custody of the Bank or its agencies ; 


Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
steriing securities which may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely : — 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 

(5) bill^ of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comesnnto 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilities of the Issue Department. — (1) The 
liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India oV 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the Ist day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the I^-ue Department to Central Govem- 
rrlent or the Banking Department, as tlie ca-'e 
may be ; but any ‘'Uch note, if subsequently 
presented for payment, Miall be jjaid by the 
Banking Department, and any «uch payment in 
tile case of a currency note of the fJovemrnent 
of India shall be debited to the Central 
Government.- 

In tliis .section, references to hank notes 
include references to Burma notes. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall fake over 
from the Central Government the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Central Government shall tran-fer to the 
Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and^rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities <=0 traus- 
ferr^ shali not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees; 
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the Central Board, in such amounts, at such 
fixed rate of exchange and subject only to such 
rate or rates of commission as may be approved 
by the Central Government and the Government 
of Burma. 

Provided that so long as the Bank is bound 
under Part II of the India and Burma (Burma 
Jlonetary Arrangements) Order, 1937, to issue 
on demand India rupee coin in exchange for 
legal tender notes, the rate of exchange shall be 
at par. 

(2) Burma assets and labilities of the bank or 
any scheduled bank shall be valued, for the 
purposes of this Act, at the rate of exchange so 
fixed or, as the case may be at par. 

Cash Reserves of Scheduled Banks. — 
(1) Every bank included in the Second Schedule 
shall maintain with the Bank a balance the 
amount of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the time 
liabilities of such bank in India and Burma as 
shown in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Ezplamiion . — ^For the purposes of this 
section liabilities shall not include the paid-\ip 
capital or the reserves, or any credit balance in 
the profit and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Beserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Central Government and to the Bank a return 
signed by two responsible officers of such bank 
showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
Hahilities, respectively, in India, 

(^) the amounts of its demand and time j 
liabilities, respectively, in Burma, 

(c) the total amount held in India in currency j 
notes of the Government of India and bank | 
notes, 

(d) the total amount held in India in Burma 
notes, 

{e) the total amount held in Burma in currency 
notes of the Government of India and bank 
notes, 

(0 the total amount lield in Burma notes, 

(p) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

-'(ft) the amounts held in Burma in rupee coin, 
subsidiary coin and Burma coin, respectively, 

(t) the amounts of advances made and of bills 
discounted in India, respectively, 

(i) the amounts of advances made and of bills 
discounted in Burma, respectively, and 

(ft) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday, or if 
Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates : 

Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the fmnishing of a weekly return under 
this sub-section is impracticable In the case of 


any scheduled bank by reason of the geographi- 
cal position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in lieu 
of a weeUy return a monthly return to he des- 
patched not later than fourteen days after the 
end of the month to which it relates giving the 
details specified in this sub -section in respect of 
such bank at the close of business for the month. 

,(3) If at the close of business on any day before 
the day fixed for the next return, the balance 
held at the Bank by any scheduled bank is below 
the minimum prescribed in sub-section (1), such 
scheduled bank shall be liable to pay to the Bank 
in respect of each such day penal interest at a 
rate three per cent, above the bank rate on the 
amount by which the balance with the Bank 
falls short of the prescribed minimum, and if on 
the day fixed for the next return such balance is 
still below the prescribed minimum as disclosed 
by this return, the rates of penal interest shall 
be increased to a rate five per cent, above the 
bank rate in respect of that day and each sub- 
sequent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is below 
the prescribed minimum. 

(3A) When under the provision of sub-section 
(3) penal Interest at the increased rate of five per 
cent, above the bank rate has become payable by 
a scheduled bank, if thereafter on the day fixed 
for the next return the balance held at the Bank 
is still below the prescribed minimum as dis- 
closed by this return, — 

(rt) every director and any managing agent, 
manager or secretary of the scheduled hank, who 
is Imowingly and wilfully a party to the default, 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend 
to five hundred rupees and with a further fine 
which may extend to five hundred rupees for 
each subsequent day on which the default 
continues, and 

(ft) the Bank may prohibit the scheduled bank 
from receiving after the said day any fresh 
deposit, 

and, if default is made by the scheduled bank 
in complying with the prohibition referred to 
in clause (ft), every director and officer of the 
scheduled bank who is knowingly and wilfully a 
party to such default or who tlirough negligence 
or otherwise contributes to such default shaD in 
respect of each such default be punishable with 
fine which may ejftend to five hundred rupees 
and with a further fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees for each day after the first on 
which a deposit received in contravention of 
such prohibition is retained by the scheduled 
bank. 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply with 
the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be liable 
to pay to the Central Government or to the 
Bank, ns the case may he, or to each, a penalty 
of one hundred rupees for each dav during with 
the failure continues, 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand,* may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where an 
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ofilcc of the (lefaiilUnf; bank \b Hltiiatcd, fiuclj 
direction to be nriado only upon applicntlon made 
in this behalf to tlic Con A by the Central Oovem* 
ment in the ease of a failure to make a rctunj 
under BUb-hCcUom(2) to the Central Oovernnu'iit, 
or by the Bank with tlic previous Fanrtlon of the 
Central Government in other rases. 


custody of the Imperial lJank» and in the event 
of tlie Imperial Bank dbrc^mrdinjr Ktich in* 
ptniHIons may declare the n^rcement to be 
terminated, 

(2) The nprrccTnent referred to in sub-?cctIon 
fl) fihfill, as poon os may b<* after it Is made, be 
laid before the Central I/;cddaturc. 


(C) The Central Government shall, by notifi- 
cation in the Garotte of Imjia, direct the in- 
clusion In the Second Schedule of any bank not 
already so included whicli carries on the hu«inc«s 
of banking in British India and whlrii — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and rt*‘'ervcs of an 
value of not le-s than five lakhs of 
rupees, and 


(//) is tt company as defined in clause (2) of 
eecUon 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1012, or 
a corporation or a company incorporated by or 
under any law in force in any i)lacc outside 
British India, 

and filial! by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion frpin that Schedule of any pclicdulcd 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
capital and reserves becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
II<|iiidation or Othcrvvjpe ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated fctatement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from scheduled 
banks under tliat section and from Burma 
fiohoduled banks under the corresponding pro- 
visions of the law of Burma. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with wiiich it hfi« any trans- 
actions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, and 
if it does bo, the provisions of suh-sccUons (4) 
and (5) of PCcUon 42 shall apply so far as may be 
to such co-operative bank as if it w’cre a» 
scheduled bank. 


^Agreement wilh the Imperial Bank,— -(1) 
Bank shall enter Into an agreement with 
^be Imperial Bank of India wiilch shall be 
stibject to the approval of the Central Govern- 
ment, and shall be expres^^cd to come into force 
on the date on which this Cliaptcr comes into 
force and to remain in force for fifteen years and 
thereafter until terminated after five years* 
notice on either side, and shall further contain 
the provisions set forth in the Tiiird Schedule. 


agreement shall be con- 
aiwonal on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in the 
opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial Bank 
has failed either to fulfil the conditions of the 
agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Central Government, and the 
Central Government, after making such further 
enquiry as it thlnlcs fit, may issue instructions to 
the Imperial Bank with reference either t6 the 
agreement or to any matter which in its opinion 
involves the security of the Government monies 
or the assets of the Issue Department in the 


(2) As from the romrnfnccmcnt of Pari III of 
the Govermnent of India Act, 1925, references 
In the said ngroerneut to the Governor-General 
in Counrjl in relation Ui his general hanking 
busjnc?4, hi-j accounts, and sums due to or from 
him, and references to Govcniincnt in relation 
to receljils and disbursements dealt with on 
account of Government Fhall be construed as 
ineliidiiig references to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Pcdcral Hallway Authority. 

General Provuioni. 

The Central Government shall transfer to the 
Bank rupee sccinities of the value of five crorcs 
of rupees to lie allocated by the Bank to the 
Besorve Pund. 

Allocation of Surplu s. — ^Aftcr making 
provhlon for bad and doubtful debts, depre- 
ciation In assets, contributions to staff and 
superannuation funds, and such other con- 
tingencies ns arc usually provided for by bankers, 
and after pajTucnt out of the net annual profits 
of a cumulative dividend at such rate not 
exceeding five per cent, per annum on the share 
capital as the Central Government may fix at 
the time of the is«uc of shares, a portion of the 
surplus shall be allocated to the pajTnent of an 
addUIonnl dividend to the shareliolders cab 
ciliated on the scale set forth in the ronrfh 
Schedule and the balance of the surplus shall be 
paid to the Central Govcniment: 

Provided that if at any time the Keserve Bund 
is less than the share capital, not less than fifty 
lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the whole of the 
surplus if less than that amount shall be allocated 
to the Ilesenx Pund. 

Schedule— -(A) If the maximum rate of 
dividend fixed under section 47 is five per centum 
and so long as the share capital of the Bank is 
five crores of nipet^ — 

(1) if the surplus docs not exceed four crores 
of rupees — XU 

(2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of 
rupees — 

(а) out of such excess upto the first one and a 

half crores of rupees a fraction equal to one 
sixtieth ; ^ 

(б) out of each successive additional excess np 
to one and half crores of rupees — one-half of the 
fraction payable out of the next previous one 
and a half crores of excess. 

Provided that the additional dividend shall 
be a multiple of one-ciglith of one per cent, on 
the share capital, the amount of the surplus 
allocated thereto being rounded up or down to 
the nearest one-eighth of one per cent, on the 
share capital. 

(B) If the maximum rate of dividend fixed 
under section 47 is below five per centum, the 
said fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased 
in the ratio of the difference betw'cen six and the 
fixed rate to unity. 
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(C) Wlien the original share capital of the 
Bank has been increased or reduced the said 
fraction of one-sixtieth shall be increased or; 
diminished in proportion to the increase or 
reduction of tlie sliare capital. 

Notwitlistanding the provisions of section 47 
of the Beserve Bank of India Act, 1934 (II of 
1934) and of the Fourth Schedule to that Act 
(given above), the aggregate of the rate at which 
payment of the cumulative dividend and the 
additional payable to shareholders of the Bank 
under the said provioions is made shall not, so 
long as this Ordinance (the Reserve Bank of 
India limitation of Dividend Ordinance of 1943) 
remains in force, exceed four per cent, per annum 
on the share capital of the Banli ; and the 
balance of the surplus of the net annual profits 
of the Bank shall be paid to the Central 
Government. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super- tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be Interest on Securities.** 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act, 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during liis con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office, 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
Elections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may bo filled by the Central Board. 


him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Central Govern- 
ment if appointed by that Government employ 
accountants or other persons to assist him In in- 
vestigating such accounts, and may, in relation 
to such accounts, examine any Director or offi- 
cer of the Bank. 

(3) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Central Government 
as the case may be, upon the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts, and in every such report 
they shall state whether, in their opinion, the 
balance-sheet is a full and fair balance-sheet 
containing all necessary particulars and properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the Bank*s affairs, and, in 
case they have called for any explanation or 
information from the Central Board, whether 
it has been given and whether it is satisfactory. 
Any such report made to the shareholders 
shall be read together with the report of 
the Central Board, at the annual general 
meeting. 

Returns. — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Central Government a weekly 
account of the Issue Department and of the 
Banking Department in the form set out in the 
Fifth Schedule or in such other form as the 
Central Government may by notification in the 
Gazette of India, prescribe. The Governor- 
General in Council shall cause these accounts 
to be published weekly in the Gazette of 
India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Central 
Government a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Central Government shall cause such accounts 
and report to be published In the Gazette 
of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accotmts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Central 
Government a statement showing the name, 
address and occupation of, and the number of 
shares held by, each shareholder of the Bank, 

Agricultural Credit Department. — ^The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart 
ment the functions of which shall be — 


Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 60, the Central Government may at 
anytime appoint the Auditor General or such 
auditors as he thinks fit to examine and 
report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, aqd it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 


(а) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and bo available 
for consultation by the Central Government 
[Provincial Governments, the Government of 
Burma] provincial co-operative banks, Burma 
Co-operative Banks and other banking organi- 
sations. 

(б) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
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ban'ks, Burma Co-operative banks and any otliex 
banks or organic* ations engaged In the business 
of agricultural credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and In any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes Into 
force, make to the Central Government 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation," on the following matters, namely : — 

(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged In 
British India in the business of banlfing and 

(b) the improvement of the machinery (or 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a cloBcr connection between agrl- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
International monetary position has become 
EUfiiclently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its vciws to the Central 
Government. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who Is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner, 

(Z) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name or that any 
shareholder, to whom the provisions of sub- 
section (4A) of section 4 apply, Is the holder of 
snares in excess of a total nominal value of 
twenty thousand rupees, the Local Board may 
amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under snb-section (1) falls to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either tinder section 9 or section 14, bv reason 
of the shares registered in bis name 'on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Benal Code, and shall! 
be punishable under the second paragraph of' 
section 193 of that Code. 

(5) Kothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (l) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register* or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 

. Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 


(1) Nothing In the Indian Companies . 
1013, shall apply to the Bank, and the B 
shall not be placed In liquidation save by oi 
of the Central Government and in such mar 
as it may direct. 

(2) In such event the Beserve Fund and i 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be dlvi 
between the Central Government and 
shareholders in the proportion of sevci 
five per cent, and twenty- five per c( 
respectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable 
any sharcboldcr under this section shall 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares I 
by him- by more than one per cent, for c 
year after the commencement of this Act s 
! jeet to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the ] 
vious sanction of the Central Govemrr 
make regulations consl'^tcnt with this 
to provide for all matters for which ] 
Tlalon is necessary or convenient for the purj 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Ac 

(2) In particular and without prejudice 
tlie generality of the foregoing provision, s 
regulations may provide 'for all or any of 
following matters, namely : — 

I (a) the holding and conduct of elect! 
under this Act, including provisions for 
holding of any elections according to the p 
ciplc of proportional representation by me 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(6) the final decision of doubts or disp' 
regarding the qualifications of candid 
(or election or regarding the validity 
elections ; 

(c) the maintenance of the share regis 
the manner In which and the conditions sub 
to which shares may be held and transfer 
and, gcncralljs all matters relating to the rlj 
and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner In which general meet: 
shall be convened, the procedure to be folio* 
thereat and the manner in which votes maj 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may 
served on behalf of the Bank upon sharchok 
or other persons ; 

(f) the manner in which the business of 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the ] 
cedurc to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boj 
and the delegation to such Boards of poi 
and functions ; 

{h) the delegation of powers and functi 
of the Centr^ Board to the Governor, oi 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of 
Bank; 

({) the formation of Committees of 
Central Board, the delegation of powers 
functions of the Central Board to such 0 
mlttees, and the conduct of business in s 
Committees ; 

(j) the constitution and manageme^ 
staff and superannuation. funds for the offi 
and servants of the Bank ; 
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(X-) tho iQaiiiier and form in which contracts s 
binding on the Bank may^be executed; i 

{0 the provision of an official seal of the J 
Bank and the manner and effect of Its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 

balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up < 
and In which the accounts shall he mala- i 
tained ; | 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the ^ 

Bank; ] 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 

with the Bank and the returns to bo submitted , 

byvthe scheduled banks to the Bank; ■ 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled hanks; 

(g) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be re/tmded ; and , 

(f) generally, for the efficient conduct of the | 
business of the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shaU be substituted, 
namely : — 

''ll. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
EoyalMlnt in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of jffls Majesty’s Boyal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India In payment 
or on account, but such coins shall^be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at Its offices, 
branches and agencies In India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8.47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee.” 

Tlie Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper ^rrency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927 are hereby 
repealed. 

In sub-section (S) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, after the word *'Koyal” 
the words "Reserve Bank” ehsU be Inserted. 

The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 1935-36. The Bank made a 
net profit of Rs. 53,42,100 for the year ended 
December 31 , 1926. 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 
30th, 1945. 

The report of the Central Board of Directors 
of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 30, 1945 states that after payment of 
expenses of administration and proNision for 
sundry liabilities and contingencies, the net 
profit amounts to Rs. 14,89,26,893-11-1. Of 
this amount the sum of Rs. 20,00,000 will he 
utilised for payment to shareholders of a 
dividend at the rate of four per cent., the maxi- 
mum dividend permissible under the Ordinance 
issued on June 30, 194S, leaving a surplus of 
Rs. 14,09,20,893-11-1 for payment to the Central 
Government in accordance with the said section 


as modified by the Ordinance. The net profit 
is higher than in the previous year by Rs. 4.63 
crores owing to a further increase in the interest- 
bearing assets of the Bank. 

The total number of shareholders decreased 
during the year from 48,292 to 46,640. The 
number of shares on the register of the Calcutta 
area, which had remained practically unchanged 
last year, rose and that on the Bombay register 
continued to increase at the expense of the 
remaining three areas. 

Notes and Coins. — new design of the ten 
nipee notes was introduced from October 6, 
1944, while a new series of the Government of 
India one rupee notes was issued from December 
1, 1944, As a first step in the rehabilitation of 
the country's economy in the liberated parts of 
Burma, a Proclamation relating to the status of 
; the various types of currency circulating in 
Burma was issued by the Supreme .^ied 
' Commander of the South East Asia Command 
on May i, 1945. With a view mainly to avoid- 
ing the disproportionate waste of metal involved 
in the use of nickel -brass alloy in the minting 
, of the new series of the two anna, one anna and 
half-anna pieces introduced in 1942, and to 
replacing the new pice pieces, which have not 
been popular, the Government of India have 
I decided to undertake a large recoinage pro- 
, gramme as soon after the end of the war as 
possible. Under this programme, the nickel- 
j brass alloy will be replaced by the pre-w’ar cupro- 
[ nickel alloy, and a pice of new design will be 
7 issued. There is also a proposal to take advan- 
} tage of the opportunity which might thus arise 
t to introduce in India a decimal system of coinage 
j which has replaced other forms in most of the 
^ countries of the world. 

1 Exchange. — ^In the rupee sterling exchange 
market, banks quotations for telegraphic trans- 
fers continued unaltered at 1 sh. 5-31/32 d. 

0 selling and 1 sh. 6-1/32 d. buying. There was a 
1, shortage of sterling for ready delivery and to 
relieve this the Reserve Bank commenced selling 
^ ready sterling in limited quantities from October 
onwards at 1 sh. 5-63/64 d. Purchases of 
a sterling for forward delivery continued and the 
net purchases by the Bank during the year 
amounted to £63,139,341-5-8 as compared with 
£101,493,921-4-10 in the preceding year. Repay- 
o ments made by the Secretary of State on account 

2 of recoverable war expenditure and purchases 
made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
and Allied Governments, after deducting the 
sterling requirements of the Central Government 
and the Government of Burma, left a net credit 
in favour of Indi^ of £240,195,000 at the end of 
the year as against £162,685,000 at the end of 

's the previous year. Sales of currencies of 
d countries outside the sterling area continued to 
u be restricted but a more liberal policy was 
r pursued in regard to demands for foreign ex- 
•t change for purposes which were considered to 
'f be of value and importance to the country, 
e The quotas under the import licensing system 
a for the import of consumer goods from countries 
i- outside the sterling area were increased as a 
e means of combating inflation and of meeting 
4 the extreme shortages arising from the severe 
ii restrictions on Imports that had been imposed 
n durlngAhe previous four years. 
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ment in respect of recoverable war expenditure 
incurred on behalf of the Allied Government. 
The percentage of gold and sterling securities to 
total notes issued stood higher at 93.60 against 
92.51 at the close of the previous year. ‘ Rupee 
coin’, which includes Government of India one 
rupee notes, increased from Rs. 12.81 crores to 
Bs. 15.20 crores at the end of June 1945. The 
Banh received from the Central Government 
Rs. 10 crores of ‘ rupee coin’ during the year in 
terms of sub'section (3) in addition to Rs. 5 
crores under sub-section (2) of section 36 of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act. ‘ Rupee securities * 
which had declined from Rs, 118.41 crores on the 
30th June 1943 to Rs. 57.84 crores at the end of 
the last year remained unchanged at that level 
throughout the accounting year under review. 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

The total of the balance sheet of the Banking 
Department more than doubled, rising from 
Rs. 201,69 crores to Rs. 425.89 crores mainly 
owing to a sharp increase under Central Govern- 
ment Deposits on the liabilities side, and a 
corresponding increase in ‘ Balances held 
abroad ’ on the assets side. The deposits of the 
Central Government increased by Rs. 212.72 
crores to Rs. 277.97 crores. The deposits by 
banks fluctuated widely between Rs. 113.10 
crores for the week ended the 3rd November 
1944 and Rs. 67.27 crores for the week ended the ' 
26th January 1945, largely reflecting the | 
changing trade demand for funds, and stood at 
Rs. 80.19 crores at the end of June 1945. On 
the assets side, * Balances held abroad ’ in- 
creased by Rs. 214.39 crores from Rs. 173.74 
crores to Rs. 388.13 crores and ‘ Investments ’ 
by Rs. 10.34 crores to Rs. 21.45 crores while 
‘ Bills Purchased and Discounted * were reduced 
from Rs. 2.59 crores to nil. 

Bretton Woods Agreement, — The United 
Nations Monetary and financial conference held 
at Bretton Woods in July 1944 has recommended 
the setting up of two international monetary 
institutions, an International Monetary 

Fund and an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. The former is to 
deal with the problem of short term equilibrium 


in international balance of payments with a view 
to promoting reasonable exchange stability and 
the balanced growth of international trade 
consistently with the freedom of member 
countries to pursue their own domestic, social 
or political policies. The Bank is intended 
mainly to stimulate and where necessary to 
supplement the flow of international long-term 
capital for the purpose of assisting the recon- 
struction and development of member countries 
and the attainnVent of long-term international 
equilibrium. The two institutions are largely 
complementary in character and membership. 

Sterling Balances. — The sterling assets of 
the Reserve Bank continued to increase, the net 
accretions dxiring the accounting year being 
Rs. 420.39 crores as against Rs. 358.40 crores in 
the previous 12 months and Rs. 1,352.88 crores 
since the beginning of the war. The total 
holdings in the Issue and Banking Departments 
as on the 30th June 1945 amounted to 
£ 1066.85 million or Rs. 3,422.46 crores, which 
are maintained in the form of cash and invest- 
ments in short-term British Government 
securities renewed from time to time. The 
problem represented by these balances is not 
one of monetary transfer or exchange but of 
transfer of resources of an amount equivalent 
in value to the balances. On the Indian side it 
is, firstly, the problem of gauging and developing 
the capacity to absorb the flow of goods, parti- 
cularly capital goods from abroad, equivalent to 
the value of sterling balances, in industries and 
uses adapted to the requirements of demand, 
national needs and reasonable efficiency of 
I production and, to this end, of speeding up the 
i preparation of plans of idevelopment, private 
and Governmental, including the establishment 
of the conditions necessary for the creation and 
growth of industries. For the United Kingdom 
the problem is how best to establish either 
through direct trade with India or through trade 
wfith other countries the sirrplus of exports over 
imports necessary to meet the needs of India and 
the other creditors in addition to covering the 
gap in the balance of payments resulting from 
the loss of overseas investments and of income 
from these and other invisible exports. 
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India is an agricuihiral country \vith fanning 
regarded by her people as a tradition rather 
than a business. She has, however, large de- 
posits of raw materials vitally needed for 
development of industries. She is the biggest 
producer of raw cotton and tobacco except 
the XJ. A. S. She has the monopoly of jute and 
is the largest producer of sugar today. She 
is also the largest grower of. oilseeds and has 
vast mineral resources, most of which have 
remained untapped. She possesses the world's 
largest reserves of richest class of iron ore and 
manganese ore. There is no lack of tungsten, 
chronoium and cohalt which are necessary for 
manufacturing alloy steel. She also leads 
in mica and bau^dte. Great discoveries of 
sulphur have been made recently. As regards 
the position of oil, India Is relatively near to 
the world’s largest oil deposits around the 
Persian Gulf and fresh resources of oil have 
recently been struck in the country also. These 
advantages have enabled her to make a steady 
progress towards industrialisation during the 
past quarter of a century. 

If wo look back on the course of agriculture 
over a long period of years, we shall note a 
striking development towards stahility. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such years as 
I89C-97 and 1899-1900. It is a well-known 
fact -that 0,000,000 acres of additional land 
have come under irrigation in the last 20 years. 

Twenty-five years ago in this country — 
the second largest producer of raw cotton in the 
world — long staple varieties of cotton were 
almost unknown. The position at the outbreak 
of the piesent \var was that the Indian textile 
industry was meeting a considerable portion 
of it? long staple requirements from indigenous 
PToduction. The Improvement in the quality 
of the crop was accompanied hy an increase 
in the average yield per acre of the order of i 
30 per cent, during the same period. The record 
of iute has not, however, been one of unintomip- 
ted progress. The steeper fall in the prices 
of raw jute during the world depression, accom- 
panied by a cut in acreage, was estimated to 
have reduced the income of the average jute 
grower by about two-thirds. The plight of the 
cultivator no doubt improved later but the 
dlfBculties of the jute manufacturing industry 
resulted in a fall in the consumption of raw 
jute and this necessitated a large measure of 
State control in regard to the area under this crop. 

Tlie progress of sugarcane cultivation was 
limited solely by the capacity of the internal 
consumption of sugar to Increase. Tlie estimated 
production of cane in 1924-25 was less than 
30 million tons, but by 1930-27 it had exceeded 
€7 million tons. Tliis turned out to be far in 
excess of the effective demand and the manu- 
facturing industry” was in a state of over- 
production. As a result, the production of 


cane came down to the low level of 36 million 
tons in 1938-89, but it improved to 48 million 
tons in the next year. A large proportion 
of the total area under sugarcane in India is 
now devoted to the improved Coimbatore 
varieties with a yield per acre higher than that 
of other varieties by more than 30 per cent. 

The one agricultural conunodity whose' 
fortunes were not appreciably affected by the 
world depression was groxmdnnt. A quadrup- 
ling of the area and a proportionate increase 
in output in the course of two decades is, a 
record which is not shared hy any other crop. 
This phenomenal increase in acreage is explained 
as due to the highly remunerative nature of the 
crop. The greater part of the increased produc- 
tion was exported ; in the result groundnut had 
steadily displaced the other oilseeds from the 
export trade of India, and moreover by 1939 
India had become first among the groundnut 
exporting countries of the world. 

This story of continued progress has to he 
varied somewhat in relation to the production 
of foodgrains. The output of rice has obsti- 
nately refused to improve in spite of the best 
efforts of the Agricultural Department. About 
4^^ million acres of rice land were brought under 
improved varieties hut this has no perceptible 
effect on the total production ; actually, the 
output declined hy something like 10 per cent, 
as between 1920-21 and 1940-41. The tendency 
to substitute other crops for rice was greatly 
accentuated by the availability of an abundant 
supply of cheaper varieties of imported rice. 

. The results of research have been applied 
with much greater success in the case of wheat. 
About a third of the total area under wheat 
has been brought under improved crop and in 
; the course of 20 years the total output of wheat 
1 has increased from 6,000,000 tons in 1920-21 
to 8,000,000 tons in 1940-41. The cost of 
production in Dadia; however, remained very 
high in comparison with the other wheat- 
producing countries of the world and the Indian 
wheat grower was hit so hard hy the fall in the 
world prices of wheat during the depression 
that in his interest a protective duty had to he 
imposed on imports of wheat. 

The experience of the other cereals, parti- 
cularly millets, was more or less similar to that 
of rice. The millet crops are concentrated in 
areas of very poor rainfall and it is in such 
areas that any improvement in cultivation is 
of peculiar difficulty. 

TIius while India's economy is essentially 
agricultural, she ranks as one of the eight great- 
est industrial countries of the world. Although 
the basic raw materials of industry were present 
In great abundance in the country, it was not 
generally realized until the early twenties 01 
this century that with the development of the 
necessary manufacturing processes it would ve 
possible to effect a gradual displacement ot 
various categories of imports by horoe-maae 
articles. The pace of Industrial development 
since that period has been greatly accelerawo 
by the policy of active assistance pursued hy 
the State both hy way of granting tarilF pro- 
tectfon in deserving cases and of giving prefer- 
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ence to the products of Indian industry in 
purchasing Government requirements. The 
prospects of continued Government help and 
the anticipation of handsome profits encouraged 
a rapid flow of private capital into industry. 
Kew capital invested in joint stock enterprise 
alone in the inter-war period was some thing 
like Bs. 150 crores. 

The outstanding instance of an industry 
, which was greatly fostered by State encourage- 
ment is the iron and feteel industry. The real 
growth of the industry took place in the last 
two decades, and it is remarkable that the 
industry recorded the most rapid progress 
during the world depression. Between the 
year 1932-33, when the regular collection of 
production figures started, and the year 1940-41, 
the steel ingot production of the country increas- 
ed from less than 6 lakhs tons to more than 1.3 
million tons. During the same period the output 
of finished steel jumped up from 359,000 tons 
to 925,000 tons. This development was ac- 
companied by an expansion of the activities 
of various ancillary industries like foundries 
and the structural steel and wagon-building 
industries, the last-named of which had received 
an early promise of preference from the Bail ways. 

The cotton textile industry recorded such 
good progress in the inter-war period that the 
share of imports in the cloth requirements 
of the country decreased from about four-fifths i 
to much less than a fifth. In the same period 
the number of mills increased from 227 to 355, 
the number of spindles from 6.2 millions to 
8.4 millions and the number of looms from 
109,000 to 168,000. The output of yarn more 
than doubled in weight and the output of 
piecegoods nearly trebled in length. Many 
technical improvements were effected by the 
industry during the period, chief among these 
being the installation of modern machinery 
for spinning and weaving and the development 
of new bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing 
processes. The jute manufacturing industry 
had, however, to face numerous troubles in 
the last twenty-five years but in ^the period 
taken as a whole the industry did show-aTair 
degree of improvement. 

The history of the sugar industry in India 
may be said to begin with the grant of protection 
to the industry. The output of sugar which 
was only about 300,000 tons in 1932-33 has now 
risen to over a million tons. The industry 
had to contend for a time against a number 
of difficulties arising from organisational weak- 
nesses but to offset this there has been the 
steady improvement i|i the quality of cane 
which, in conjunction \yith the recent technolo- 
gical advances, has made possible a liigher 
percentage recovery of sugar from cane. 

The paper industry would have languished 
in the decade following the last war but for the 
protection granted to it in 1925. The duty 
imposed on imported wood pulp some years 
later was instrumental in the development 
of the production of indigenous bamboo pulp 
which is now the main raw material for paper 
making in the country. The production of 
fine writing and printing paper increased rapidly 
in the last decade. The same was the case with 
kraft or packing paper ; but in the absence of I 


proper raw materials for making mechanical 
pulp^ all efforts made by the Borest Besearch 
Institute to produce newsprint in this country 
have not been crowned with success so far 
and the whole of our annual requirements 
totalling about 50,000 tons of newsprint has to 
he imported from abroad. 

Among the industries that were struggling for 
existence in the early years but which stabilised 
themselves without direct outside assistance, 
first mention should be made of the cement 
industry. It staged a surprising ^recovery in 
the thirties on the basis of a mutual agreement 
and the greater part of the credit for the enorm- 
ous increase in the consumption of this relatively 
new building material goes to the industry 
itself. 

Steel, Sugar, Paper and dement are four 
major instances of industries which have es- 
tablished themselves in the last twenty years 
but there are several smaller industries which 
have witnessed a striking advance in the past 
ten years. Among the comparatively new 
industries are paints, soap, matches and chemi- 
cals. At the outbreak of the present war 
although many important constituents, as for 
example the finer varieties of pigments for the 
paints industry and soda-ash for the soap 
industry had still to he imported from abroad, 
the position was that two-thirds of the country’s 
requirements of paints and almost the whole 
of the supply of soap came from local production 
whereas at the end of the last war only a very 
small portion was so met in either case. This 
is largely true of the match industry as well. 

The development of the Indian chemical 
industry was handicapped from the beginning 
by the absence of indigenous supplies of sulphur 
and in view of the fact that the industry had 
a measure of protection only for the short period 
of less than two years ; the increase in the output 
of sulphuric acid by more than 60 per cent, 
in less than eight years should he considered a 
creditable achievement for the industry. The 
other acids also showed a similar improvement 
but in the case of salts the progress was not an 
uninterrupted one. The production of am- 
monium sulphate, to take one instance, which 
increased* from 8,000 tons in 1932-33 to 18,000 
tons in 1936-37 fell to 15,000 tons in 1938-39. 
The import difficulties created by the present 
war led to an expansion of the indigenous 
production of ammonium sulphate as evidenced 
by the output of 28,000 tons in 1940-41 hut 
the industry will have to increase its capacity 
much more if the greatly enlarged inWnal 
demand is to he satisfied. 

An obvious lacuna m the country’s production 
of chemicals is in respect of alkalis, particularly 
soda-ash, the available supply of wlich remained 
the sole limiting factor in the expansion of the 
glass and soap industries in the country in 
recent years. 

The growth of organised industry in India 
was necessarily accompanied by a number of 
developments not all of which have been bene- . 
fleial to the country’s economy. In the first 
place the increased output of factory products 
led to a gradual decline in handicrafts with 
the solitary exception of handloom weaving. 
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was Mgher during the year than in the prec- ( 
eding year, although shortages of power, shilled ( 
labour and transport affected production in i 
certain industries. 

Following the adoption of stabilisation ; 
measures earlier the rate of expansion in currency i 
during 1944-4:5 showed a considerable decline, : 
being 23 per cent, as against 37 per cent, in the : 
preceding year. Easy money conditions cont- 
inued to be the governing element in the ; 
financial markets. Gilt-edged prices remained ' 
firm almost throughout the year, while industrial 
share values, which experienced wide fluctua- 
tions also registered gains except in the cotton 
textile section. Speculation prevailed in the 
bullion market, reflecting the pressure of idle 
funds and paucity of floating stocks, particularly 
of silver, and the quotations showed a marked 
resilance in the face of favourable war news. 

The scope of remedial measures instituted by 
Government since May 1943 to deal with the 
serious inflationary forces at 'work in the 
- country’s economy was widely extended during 
the year to provide for larger supplies of essential 
goods through free flow of imports, partial 
diversion to other sources of supply of the 
heavy defence requirements and allocation for 
cMUan use of a part of the productive capacity 
reserved for defence requirements. Increased 
taxation and larger borrowing, sales of bullion 
and extension of commodity and price controls 
also assisted in establislung a measure of com- 
parative equilibrium, a vital factor in holding 
inflationary spiral was the rapid return of con- 
fidence accompanying successive Allied victories. 
The prospects of an early successful termination 
of the war had favourable reactions on wide 
sectors of the economy. The stimulus of war 
has led to some industrial advance in the country 
and expansion of existing capacity in many 
industries, hut the overall measures of indus- 
trialisation secured and the durable gain of pro- 
ductive capacity have been small relatively to 
many other Empire countries. Industrial 
and economic activity during the year under 
review was fairly well maintained, although 
expansion was restrained by shortages of 
transport, coal and skilled labour. 

''The food situation showed a marked improve- 
ment during the year, o'wing to a fuller imple- 
mentation of the main recommendations of the 
Eoodgrains Policy Committee relating to imports 
of Eoodgrains, extension of rationing, statutory 
price control, larger production, etc. The general 
consumer goods position was alleviated by 
increased imports by Government and by re- 
leases of a wide range of goods in common use. ! 

I 

The overall supply position also benefited 
from receipts of materials under 1 end-lease and 
under the Mutual Aid Agreement concluded in 
August 1944 between India and Canada. The 
supply position is expected to improve further^ 
as a result of the institution in March 1945 of! 
the system of open general licence for imports, ' 
liberalisation of quotas, and further prospects! 
of betterment in the shipping and exchange! 
situation. Early in 1945, an official mission] 
was sent to the United Kingdom to explore] 
ways and means of reducing the straln^on the 


country’s civilian economy in view of the 
expected intensification of military operations 
in 1946. 

The Calcutta index number of wholesale 
prices, after touching the peak of 353 in Sep- 
tember 1943, gradually declined to 304 in March 
1944, moving thereafter 'svithin a comparatively 
narrow range of 295 in May 1944 and 310 in 
March 1945 ; the average for 1944-45 stood lower 
at 303 compared with 321 in the previous year. 
The Bombay cost of living tended downwards 
after reaching a peak of 241 in August 1944 and 
stood at 217 in March 1945 ; it averaged 228 
in 1944-45 compared with 229 in 1943-44 and 
168 in 1942-43. 

Trend in International Trade. — ^As men- 
tioned in earlier re'views, war served the principal 
arteries of trade and led to new alignments 
canalising trade into blocs or groups more or 
less conditioned by military developments and 
the availability of trade routes. Moreover the 
restriction of the civilian economy at the expense 
of the war economy’s activity affected foreign 
trade even more than internal trade owing to 
the need to conserve foreign exchange and 
available tonnage for essential war uses. In 
many countries, rise in the value of foreign 
trade was accounted for mainly by inflated 
prices. Also the goods exchanged internation- 
ally contained large amounts of inflation. In 
India, while the rise in export prices had been 
greater than in import prices, the quantum of 
exports declined by nearly 50 per cent. 

Balance of Trade. — The value of published 
returns of India’s foreign trade for drawing up 
a balance of payments statement for the country 
is impaired by the exclusion of the trade in 
defence account, which partly involves financial 
payments as between Government, and by the 
inclusion in the trade returns of lend-lease 
imports and reciprocal lend-lease exports on 
non-defence account which do not result in 
money transfers. Movements in the recorded 
foreign sea-borne trade continued, during the 
year under review, to be governed by war 
conditions modified by the recent policy of 
the Government of India which aims at larger 
supplies of consumer goods and of essential raw 
materials and machinery. 

The table below carries forward by another 
year the comparison of the trade in merciiandlse 
on the basis of information veiled in statistical 
bro'wn-ont : — 

(In crores of rupees). 


Exports (including 

1938-39 1943-44 1944-45 

re-exports) 

109 

210 

228 

Imports 

152 

119 

201 

Total 

321 

329 

429 

Balance of Trade . , 

+ 17 

+91 

+27 


The total value of India’s foreign sea-borne 
trade, which had remained upward since the 
outbreak of the war owing mainly to the rise In 
commodity prices, reached a nc'W high level of 
Rs. 429 crores as compared with Es. 329 in the 
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During the year under review, India’s favour* 
ahle trade balance, being the excess of exports 
over imports without taking into account re- 
exports, was reduced to a paltry sum of 1^. 
10,07 laklis as compared with the grand level of ^ 
Ks. 81,25 lakhs in the preceding year and was! 
brought nearer to the pre-war level of Rs. 10,46 
lakhs. The rising trend in imports which set 
in ■with I^ovember 1943 was re-lnforced during 
the year and values of monthly imports exceeded 
those in the corresponding montte of 1943-44 
and 1942-43. The average monthly imports 
amounted to Rs. 16,75 crores in 1944-45, Rs. 9,9 
crores in 1943-44 and Rs. 9,20 crores in 1942-43. 
The exports, on the other hand, showed only a 
moderate rise and were valued at Rs, 18,92 
•crores, Rs. 17,50 crores and Rs, 16,23 crores in 
1944-45, 1943-44 and 1942-43 respectively. 

Out of the total imports amounting to 
Rs. 200,98 crores the British Empire was res- 
ponsible for sending 38.8 per cent, of the goods 
and the United Kingdom alone accounted for 
one-fifth of India’s imports, the next important 
source within the Empire being Australia. The 
foreign countries sent goods worth Rs. 122,98 
crores during the year under review and increased 
their share in the trade from 42.1 per cent, in 
the pre-war year 1938-39 to 61.2 per cent, in 
the year under review. In spite of the difficult 
dollar situation, the intake from the U.S.A. 
increased from 6.4 per cent, in 1938-39 to 25.1 
per cent, in 1944-45. The next important 
supplier was Iran which sent goods, mainly oU, 
worth Rh. 49,33 lakhs in the year under review 
as against only Rs. 3,49 lakhs in 1938-39. Egypt 
stood third with a share of Rs. 17,38 lakfe, 
mainly of raw cotton. 


Exports amounted to Rs. 211,05 crores for 
which the British Empire was the main customer, 
her share being 65,3 per cent. Exports to the 
United Kingdom totalled Rs. 65,71 laljhs as 
against Rs. 55,51 lakhs in 1938-39 but the share 
in the total trade declined from 34.1 per cent, 
to 29.2 per cent. Among foreign countries, 
the U.S.A, was the best customer with an absorp- 
tion of goods worth Rs. 44,79 lakhs. Kearly 
half of this was on account of cashewnuts. 

An analysis of the trade returns shows that 
imports exceeded exports in the case of foreign 
countries, while the trend was in the opposite 
direction in the case of Empire countries., 
India had a favourable balance of trade to the 
tune of Rs. 59,89 crores with the Empire coun- 
1 tries and an adverse balance of Rs. 49,83 crores 
j with foreign countries. The U.S.A., Egypt and 
Iran accounted between them for an adverse 
trade balance of Rs. 66,28 ; but the favourable 
balance of trade with other countries amounted 
to Rs. 16,45 lakhs. The net result was a favour- 
able balance of trade, without taking into 
account re-exports, of Rs. 10,07 crores. 

Composition of Trade. — The following table 
gives the composition of India’s imports and 
exports (including re-exports) according to the 
main commodity groups during the years 
1942-43 and 1943-44 and compares them with the 
pre-war year 1938-39. Although the exclusion 
of trade on Government account detracts from 
the value of these figures, they serve as a com- 
parative ^de to the distribution of trade over 
the constituent categories during the period 
under review. 



1938-39 

1943-44 

1944-45 


Rs. 

crores. per cent. 

Rs. 

IMPORTS. 1 
crores. per cent. 1 

Rs. 

crores. per cent. 

Food . . 

24,00 

15-7 

7,0s 

6*0 

18,85 

9*4 

Raw itaterlals 

36,18 

21-7 

64,08- 

54*4 

117,26 

58*3 

Manufactured Articles . . 

92,79 

60«8 

1 44,95 

38*2 

62,47 

31*8 

Food 

39,43 

23*3 

EXPORTS. 
47,79 22-8 

49,83 

20*9 

Raw Materials 

76,28 

45-1 

63,70 

25*6 

58,19 

25*6 

Manufactured Articles 

50,72 

30*0 

106,03 

50*5 

116,27 

51*5 


The trade returns for 1944-45 fully reflected 
the cliange brought about by the war in the face 
of India’s economy. Imports of manufactured 
goods occupying a key position in the sea-borne 
trade were relegated to the background their 
percentage to total trade being CCT.S per cent, 
in 1938-39, 38.2 per cent, in 1943-44 and 31.8 
per cent, in the year under review. On the 
other hand, the growing demand for raw 
materials arising from broadening of the^ 
Industrial activity in the country necessitated 
larger imports of raw materials which accounted 
for 58.3 per cent, in 1944-45 as compared with 
54.4 per cent, in the preceding year and only 
21.7 per cent. in the pre-war year. The 
arrivals of foodstuffs fluctuated widely owing 
to food shortage throughout the world. Prom 
a 15,7 per cent, share, imx>orts of food were! 


reduced to a low level of six per cent, in 19-13-44 
but saw a smart recovery to 9.4 per cent, in the 
following year. 

Prior to the war raw materials headed the 
export list; but their place was acquired by 
finished go(^ in the following six years. This 
could be partly attributed to India’s position as 
an important supplier of cotton textiles and 
partly to the growing inquiry for other consumer 
goods of which there was a keen shortage in 
the East. Export of manuCactured articles 
advanced from R5.50,72 lakhs in 1938-29 to 
Rs. 106,03 lakhs in 1943-44 and to a new high 
level of Rs. 116,27 lakhs in 1944-45, the res- 
pective percentages being 30, 50.5 and 51.5, 
Exports of raw niaterials were on a downward 
grade and were reduced to Rs. 53,19 lakhs in 
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the vcar under review compared with Bs. 53.70 In 1013 -n ni which it wa^ JicM In the 
lakhs in 1943-41 and Hr, 70,28 lakhs in the following year. Ihxporta of food riiht! rpilctly 
pre-w’nr vcar. Prom a high level of 45,1 per f-trady with thMr Rlinrc at 23,3 pfr c^it. In 
cent, in tlie pre-war year, the Phare of raw mate- J 93 S- 39 , 22.8 jar c<nt. In 10 J 3 -S 4 and 20.9 
rials to total trade dropped to 25 . G j»er cnit. per cent, in the tollowing year. 

II-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

India's import trade created id'-tory In nccount^'d for an Intake of Il«. 21,01 laUis 

1944-45 hv touching a new high figure of Ks. being Iijgher by 3 t«. 0,18 lakh*’ over the lOJfMt 

200,98 lakhs, showing a ri^^e of 83,20 laklis figure. Arrivals of iiKtah and machinery 

over the preceding year. The suhstnnfinl ranked third In order of imi?ortanc'' and amoun- 
increase was partly due to the cn*-!ng of the tnl to Its. 22.77 lakhs, phowdng n rhe of Bs. 7,33 

phlpping pobitlon following the Improvement lakhs ovrr the previous year. Imports of grain, 

in the w'ar situation and the vigorous rtTorla of pulses and hour v/crc valnrH) for the ytar at 
Government to ensure larger supr/llcs of goods Ks. 8,09 lakhs ns against hard!}' 31 laklis In the 
from abroad to prevent the Indian economy i)rcvfous tw'o yrarp. Blrcable gains w'crc also 
from di‘?niption. Forty per cent, of the total noted und^r clierulrals drugs and medicinal, 
imports w'cre under oils valued at Ks. 80,70 non-inetallle mining and quarry products and 
lakhs showing a rise of Ks. 44,22 lakhs over the paper and etatlonrrj'. 
preceding year. Cotton and cotton w*nBlc 
The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported 
into British India : — 

IMPORTS {Tn tl6u$and$ efrupret) 


Pcrccntagca 
on total 
imports. 



Oils 

Cotton and cotton goods . . 

JMaebinery of all kinds , . 

Dyes and Colours 

Chemicals 

Wool, raw and manufactured 
Metals and metallc ores . . 
lastruments, apparatus and appliances 
Drugs and medicines 
Paper, pasteboard and stationery 
Tobacco .. .. .. 

Prccimis stones and pearls unset 
Grain, pulses and flour , . 

Salt 

Biquors 

Vehicles 

Spices 

* Hardware . . 

Fruits and vegetables 
Tea chests . . 

Provisions and oilman's stores . . 
Hides and skins, raw and tanned 
Arms, ammunition and mldtaTy stores 
Tallow, Stearinc and Wax 
Gums, Resins and Lac . . 

Glass and glassware 
Artificial silk 
Wood and timber , . 

Harthemware and porcelain 
Silk, raw and manufactured 
Rubber, naw'and manufactured,. 
Haberdashery and millinery 

Apparel 

Sugar 

Toys and requisites for games . , 

Soap 

Paper-making materials , , 

Umbrellas and fittings 
Animals living 

Fish 

Jute and jute goods 

Coal 

Other articles 


27,70,25 

10,78,52 

10,53,78 

5.43.18 
4,07,29 
3,78,20 
0,18,87 
3,35,10 
1,40,05 
2,10,50. 

1.. 33.3 0 
55,73 
30,85 

88.72 . 
1,18.92 

5.71.18 
1,61,72 

1.00. 56 
1,11,60 

70,19 

70,60 

53,89 

37,01 

30.48 

27.48 
25,64 
18,59 
30,15 

10.73 
2,98 

20.23 
11 

10.24 
1,87 

10 


3,70 

1,90 

3,89 

1,08 

10,38,83 


30,48,02 

16,80,21 

31,30,60 

8,20,01 

4.97,20 

4,40,98 

4/23,01 

3,01,03 

2,03,73 

3,95,33 

3,50,71 

1,43,82 

30,72 

1,54.13 

3,24,00 

1,20,93 

89,00 

93,07 

87,02 

82.52 
55,43 
C2,17 
33,83 

39.52 
19,60 
15,77 

5,65 

11,70 

C,39 

45 

10,40 

14 
4,02 

15 
12 

6 

4,33 


80,70,33 

25,55,05 

10,29,03 

7,92,30 

0,86,23 

3,14.73 

0,52,99 

4,38,57 

2.87.24 
2,90,82 
2,90,26 

2.48.02 
8,09,18 
2,41,48 
3,06,33 
1,77,80 
1,53,84 

1.29.24 

1.65.03 
1,90,41 
1,20,05 

41.00 

32.00 
22,88 
48,93 
41,82 
30,08 

2,31 

18,40 

9 

14,05 

71 

14 


SO 

3.84 

1.85 
3 

14,58,14 


Total value of Imports 


110,44,43 


117,77,93 


200,98,04 
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Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 1,34 lakhs)* — 
The progressive deterioration in the imports 
of cotton yarn and manufactures witnessed since 
the beginning of the war cried halt in 1944-45 
during which a small Improvement was noticed. 
The total imports were valued at Es. 154 laKhs 
as compared with Rs. 133 laklis in 1942-43, 
Yarn accounted for an intake of Es. 4 lakhs 
only showing a further drop from Es. 12 lakhs 
in the preceding year and Es. 16 lakhs in 

1942- 43. The improvement in the imports of 
piecegoods was shared by all the three varieties. 
Arrivals of grey, wiiich had been reduced from 
Rs. 1,27,044 in 1942-43 to a nominal level of| 
Es. 4,674 in the following year, recovered to, 
Es. 64,357 in the year under review. Imports 
of wliite goods were valued at Es. 9,60,983 in 
1944-45 as against Es. 7,29,996 in 1943-44 and 
Es. 31,59,705 in 1942-43. Coloured goods 
Were credited for imports valued at Es. 22 lakhs 
being Es. 5 lakhs in excess of the figure for 

1943- 44 but less than 1942-43 figure by Es. 24 


Tlic following are the details regarding imports 


! lakhs. Imports of cotton hosiery advanced 
I sharply from tlie small value of Es. 19,353 in 
j 3943-44 to Es. 1,83,232 in the following year, 

^ the intake for 1942-43 being Es, 84,596. 

I Quantitatively, the imports of cotton piece- 
goods totalled^ 5.2 million yards in 1944-45 
as against 3 , 7 million yards in the preceding 
year and 13.1 million yards in 1942-43. Of 
these, the United Kingdom accounted for 4.9 
million yards as compared with 3.3 million 
yards in 1943-44 and 11.8 milhon yards in 
1942-43. The intake of cotton twist and yarn 
totalled 192,000 lbs. reaching a fresh bottom 
in the history of the trade, the previous low 
levels being 630,000 lbs. in 1943-44 and 945,000 
Jhs. in 1942-43, Of this, the United Kingdom sent 
45,000 lbs. valued at Es. 1,21,000 in the year 
under re\iew as compared with 66,000 lbs. 
valued at Es. 1,36,000 in 1943-44 and 60,000 
lbs. worth Rs. 1,41,000 in 1942-43. 


of yarn in thousands of lbs. : — 


Year ending 31st March 

Counts 

1-20 

1 Counts 

21-40 

Counts 
above 40 

Unspecified 
and other 
descrip- 
tions. 1 

Total. 

1942-43 

126 

10 

204 

! 605 

[ 945 

1943-44 

- 70 

60 

' 89 

411 

630 

1944-45 

3 

13 

30 

146 

192 


Before the war, foreign cotton piecegoods 
lield a front seat in order of importance in India’s 
import trade. During the depression of 1928-29, 
British India imported a record quantity of 
1,937 million yards of cotton piecegoods valued 
at Es. 53,82 lakhs. 

Raw Colton (Rs* 24,01 lakhs]* — 40 per 
cent, increase in value and 20 per cent, rise in 
quantity was achieved by imports in raw cotton 
in 1944-45. The total intake in that year w’as 
612,300 bales valued at Es. 24,01 lakhs as 
compared with 426,100 bales worth Es, 17,53 
laklis in 1943-44 and 490,600 bales valued at 
Es, 15,42 lakhs in 1942-43. Imports from the 
U.S.A.’were nil as in the preceding year; but, 
arrivals from Egypt and Kenya showed hand- 
some gains. The intake from Egypt in 1944-45 
stood at 49,659 tons valued at Es. 15,06 lakhs as 
compared with 43,431 tons valued at Rs. 10.21 
lakhs in the preceding year and 36,329 tons 
w’orth Es. 7,50 lakhs in 1942-43. Imports from 
Kenj’^a totalled 30,490 tons valued at Es. 6,79 
lakhs in the year under review as against only 
10,860 tons valued at Rs. 2,42 lakhs in 1943-44 
and 24,515 tons W'orth Es, 3,33 laklis in 1942-43. 

The wartime restrictions on the imports of 
foreign cotton continued during the j^ear under 
^eview^ The purchases of liigh quality tjqies 
continued to be made by the Co-ordinating 
Committee in a pool from which allocations w’ero 
made to India from time to time and these were 
regulated in India tlirough the agency of the 
Controlled Purchase Scheme w’hich W’as charged 


with the duty of allocating it to the mills ac- 
cording to their requirements. 

In Eebruary 1945, the question arose as to 
wdiether the import of Kyasaland sow'-ginned 
cotton w^ould adversely affect the growers of 
Indian cotton and the East India Cotton 
Association unanimously expressed the view 
to the Government of India, after inspecting the 
sample, that the import of sucli cotton w^ould 
compete with Indian cotton and that India 
should not be made a dumping ground for the 
produce of sweated labour of the African 
I growlers at the expense of Indian cotton growers 
even during the war period. 

Wool, Raw and Manufactured (Ro. 3,15 
Lakhs). — Import trade in IVooI, raw and manu- 
factured, shrank further to Rs. 315 laklis in 

1944-45 as against Es. 4,47 lakhs in the preceding 
year and Es. 3,79 lakhs in 1942-43. The decline 
w^as rather sharp in the case of raw wool, wiilch 
after being marked up from Es. 2,96 lakhs in 
1942-43 to Es. 4,02 lakhs, fell sharply to Es. 2,10 
lakhs in the year under review’. On the other 
hand, arrivals of woollen manufactures advanced 
sharply from Rs, 45 laklis in 1943-44 to Es. 1,05 
lakhs in the following year, the value for 1942-43 
being Es. 83 lakhs. Of these, w’oollen piece- 
goods accounted for Es. 44 laklis as against 
Rs. 18 lakhs in 1943-44 and Es. 29 laldis in 
1942-43, while w’ooUen shawls and lobis dis- 
appeared completely from the trade returns 
during the past tw’o years. As usual, Australia 
W’as the leading supplier of raw W’ool. 
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Sillf, Raw nnd Manufactured (Rs. 8,518). — 
Xho trade In ihlfl line, which j^ircatly nifrcU'd 

I) y U^o spread of the war to the Far In 

II) I2-'I3» the main Kource of aupply of th^ 
Rood*? enrne to a BtandBtlll In the year under 
review for wlilch the Import dwindled from 
Kfl. 02,041 to Km, 8,518, Jinportn of raw rllk 
%vcrc worth Ks. 11 only an aRivlUMt Km, 1,73,509 
in 1012^43 and Kb, 25,427 In 19J,V4I, whilf 
Hilk picengoodB amounted to only Um, 5,205 
aB compared with Kh. 12,851 in lOKi*!! and 
Kb. 13,540 In 1042-13, 

Ouing to JImhod supply of tlje matf’rlnN, 
there v/nB l:r(*n competition among buyer? nnd 
the Oovcmincnt of India introduced controls 
over the price nnd dhlrlbutlon of el Ik yarn*; and 
fahricfi. 

Artifidnl Silk (Rf5. 36 Lnkhs). — O^^lng to 
the fiprend of war In the far EaBt, the main 
sources of tlK'BO ROodH were cut off during 
1042-43 and the total value of the Iniports.of 
artificial ftllk, yarn and inanufnchireB, had 
hlumpcd lieavily to Kb, 10 lakh*? only In that 
year from Kb. ,3,40 lakhs In 3041-42, In 1043-44, 
arrivalB were redneed to K«, 7 lakhs ; hut a 
Hhort) improvement to Kb, .30 lakhs waB noted , 
in tnc year under review, 'Hierc was greater ! 
advance under artlflclnl silk yam the arrivals | 
of wlileh jumped uj> from K«. 5 lakhs to Kp. 28 ^ 
lakhs In the year under review while artificial 
Bilk plcccgoodB noted a rlBe of Kb, 7 lakhs to ! 
its. 8 laidja. I 

The meagre flow of fiupplles and the resultant | 
scramble for acquiring the goods led the Govern- 
ment of India to enforce control over the dis- 
tribution nnd the ])rices of imported goods 
throughout the year. 

Iron and Steel {Rb, 3,56 Irkhs). — ^After 
dwindling from Rs. 2,81 lakhs In 1042-43 to 
Kfl. 2,03 lakhs in the following year, imports 
of iron and steel made an ImprcHsIvc recovery 
to Kb. 3,50 Inkhs In 1044-45. Quantitatively, 
jrniiortB In the year under re.vicw' stood at 
87,100 tons as against, 40,000 tons In the 
preceding year nnd 48,000 tons In 1912-43. 
Most of the increase was noticed under unpro- 
tected varieties of steel. The intake of pro- 
tected iron and steel stood at 23,700 tons in 
1944-45 being higher by 15,100 tons over 1043- 
44 figure and only 800 tons In excess of 1042-43 
level. The war exigencies explained for the 
fal] in imports which amounted to 118,400 
tons in 1930-40, The highest imports for the 
past 25 years were recorded In 1928-20 when 
they amounted to 1,170,000 tons valued at 
Ks. 20,24 lakhs. 

In spite of the advance in Imports, arrival of 
steel bars continued to be extremely limited 
and remained unchanged at Ks. 3 lakhs in the 
year under review as against Ks. 8 inkhs in 
1042-43. Beams, channels, pillars, Orders 
and bridge "work noted a minor Improvement 
aftrjr declining sharply from Ks. 1,33,118 In 
1942-43 to Ks, 3,259 in the following year and 
W'cro valued at Ks. 10,050 only In 1944-45. 
Tlicrc was practically no change to report under 
pipc.s and fittings which shrank slightly from 
Ks. 6,75,000 In 1042-43 and 1943-44 to Ks. 
6,23,000 in 1941-45, But the sharp increase 
was recorded by imports of sheets and plates 


which lumped up In vahP from Ks. 3,74,000 In 
the preceding year to K«. 28,84,000 In 1941-45. 
Yet fhe«e impofU were far b*‘Iov/ the level 
renehed In 3012-13, the wor?t pf'rlod of the 
war, for ^^flIrh (fM‘y wre valued at K«. 04 Jakh^. 

Other MetnIt (Rt. 2, 96 lnl:h *). — 7’ h c 
rontlnuMl dcnmTul on tig* uKtalltirgleal Indu«- 
trlfs of the tiiiUcd nations for war rcqiilrcrricnfs 
v,7iB rCBpoii'-dble for rarrying tfje wartime pattern 
of the trade under thH liead Into one more year. 
Metals, otljer than Iron nnd hte#l, nnd ore^ were 
IinjfOrUd fo tlie c.xt^nt of 20,100 ton* valued 
at Ks. 2/;0 lakin in ffu- year nnd(r rcvfw ns 
rompnrrd with 22,321 ions worth Ib^, 2,20 
Inkhs In the preceding year. Im])Ort«? of metallic 
or^hund pcrap Iron were halved from K*. II lakbs 
to Ks. 5 Jnkiis, whIJf* ns 7.0 per cent. rl*c n^ns 
noted undfr inffal mnnufnctnrrs other than 
Iron nnd strel which were valued at Ks. 3,50 
lakhs as nyalnst Ks. 2,03 lakhs In 1943- JK 

The major Improvement was noM under 
: wrought copper, tlm Imi^ort* of which mounted 
I up from Kh. 3,29 lakhs to K«. 1,83 lakhs and 
accounted for half tlie Intake under this croup. 
[ArrivalB of iinwrought ropp^'i were reduced to 
Zero after earlv progressive reduction from 
Ks. .50 Inkhs In 1042-43 to Ks, 26 )akhs in 1943-44. 
Hiipplles of tin from abroad were valued at 
I Hh. 70,082 in 3942-43 nnd Ks. 43,770 in 1943-44 
but were nil in the year under review. Imports 
of Zinc shrank further In 1944-45 when they 
were valued at Ks. 4 lakhs only as compared 
with Rb. 8 lakhs In the preceding year and as 
much as Ks. 02 lakhs In 1042-43. 

Machinery nnd MilJwork (Rs. 16,39 lakhs). — 
i The improvement In value of machinery and 
mill work noted In the preceding year became 
more marked in 1944-45 for wldch imports were 
valued at Ks, 10,29 lakhs as compared with 
I Ks. 11,31 lakhs in the preceding year. Partially 
the increase In imports reflected the settled 
conditions In the market after the ellralmatlon 
of Japan and partly it could be traced to the 
sharp rise in priew. The improvement was 
shared by nil kinds of machinery excepting the 
cotton textile machinery. After the sharp 
setback in 1943-44, the arrivals of machine 
tools noted a substantial advance, wlijlc electrical 
machinery’ was responsible for nearly 20 per 
cent, of the total Intake in the year under 

review. The UnP- ■ r*- ' *' 7 principal 

source of supply . : ' " ’ of Japan 

in 1942 and the ■: ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ n Imports ^ 

from the 11. S. A. and other linrd currency coun- 
tries owing to the need for conserving tiic foreign 
exchange. 

The following table shows the details of the 
main types of machinery for the past three 
years ; — 

1942-43 1043-44 1944-45 
(Bp. in lakhs) 

Primemovers other than 


electrical 

CO 

G2 

7C 

Electrical machinery . . 

2,04 

2,24 

3,02 

Afachlno tools, etc. 

47 

28 

1,40 

Cotton machinery 

1,83 

2,40 

2.27 

Jute machinery . . ' . . 

35 

24 

55 

Other textile machinery • 

CO 

64 

50 
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/ 

/ Tho details of other types of machinery are 
’ not available ; but the following Information is 
/ available for the three years ended March 31, 
1943 

(Eupees in lakhs) 
1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 


Agricultural machi- 
nery 

23 

30 

8 

Boilers 

36 

60 

48 

Mining 

31 

18 

27 

Oil crushing and re- 
fining 

15 

7 

3 

Paper mill . . 

31 

31 

15 

Refrigerating 

18 

20 

3 

Elce and flour mill . 

5. 

4 

2 

Saw mill 

7 

15 

11 

Sewing and knitting 
macliines and 

parts 

51 

62 

28 

Sugar macliinery . . 

41 

20 

8 

Tea machinery 

16 

11 

12 

Printing and litho- 
graphing presses . 

5 

22 

2 

Belting for maclii- 
nery 

62 

68 

48 

Typewriters 

24 

24 

18 


Vehicles (Rs, 1,78 lakhs).— Imports of vehicles 
excluding locomotives for railways made a 
Blight recovery to Es. 1,78 lakhs in the year 
under review after facing a sharp setback 
from Es. 5,71 lakhs in 1942-43 to Es. 1,27 lakhs 
in the following year. The improvement was 
mainly due to larger arrivals of carriages and 
wagons and parts thereof and chassis. The 
former jumped up by tliree and a half times from 
Es. 9 lakhs to Es. 42 lakhs 'While the latter 
mounted up from Es. 11 lakhs to 15^ lakhs as 
against Es. 2,04 lakhs in 1942-43. Imports of 
motor cars were reduced further from 41 cars 
valued at Es. 1 lakh in 1943-44 to only 12 cars 
valued at Es. 61.000 in 1944-45. 

Hardware (Rs. 1,29 lakhs). — Imports of 
hardware, excluding cutlery and electroplated 
ware showed a rise of 37 per cent, in the year 
under review, for their value was Es, 1,29 lakhs 
as compared with Es. 94 lakhs in 1943-44 and 
Es. 1,01 lakhs in 1942-43. The United Kingdom 
monopolised the hulk of the shipments; but 
imports from the XJ.S.A. and Canada trickled 
through the strainer of the import trade control. 

Chemicals Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 10,14 
lakhs). — Imports under tliis head staged a 
sharp recovery of 48 per cent, in the year under 
review and were valued at Es. 10,14 lakhs 
after making a small progress from Es. 5,91 
lakhs in 1942-43 to Es. 6,86 lakhs in 1943-44. 
Nearly three-flfths of the imports vrere in 
respect of chemicals which amounted to Es. 
6,88 lakhs in 1944-45 as compared with Es. 4,97 
lakhs in the preceding year and Es. 4,67 lakhs 
in 1942-43. The arrivals of drugs and medicines 
were able to maintain the pace of progress of 
the preceding year when they were valued at 
Es. 2.09 lakhs as against Es. 1,47 lakhs in 
1942-43 and Es. 2,87 lakhs in 1944-45. The 
hulk of the imports were in respect of proprietary 
medicines. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs, 2,61 lakhs). — 
Imports under this group showed handsome 
improvement in 1944-45 for which they were 


valued at Es. 2,61 lakhs as compared with 
Es, 1,78 lakhs in the preceding year and Es. 1,83 
laklis in 1942-43. The increase in the value of 
imports was almost wholly attributable to the 
liigher imports of paper wliich amounted to 
Es. 2,40 lakhs in the year under review as 
compared Es. 1,63 lakhs in the preceding year 
and Es. 1,65 lakhs in 1942-43. No details 
regarding the quantity or sources of supply 
Jire available ; but it is believed that imports 
of paper in 1944-45 may be equal to the quantity 
arrived in 1942-43, i.c. around 0.4 million cwts. 
Canada and the XJ.S.A. were the principal sources 
of supply. 

Owing to acute shortage of supply, the official 
and non-official effoits Tvere directed tow’ards 
maximising production and reducing consump- 
tion. The paper mills in the country were 
provided with higher coal allotment hut were 
able to turn out 1,472,320 cwts. of paper in 
1944-45 as compared with 1,752,160 cwts. in the 
preceding year. The private comsumption of 
paper was subjected to a rigid control under the 
Paper Control Economy Order which .was issued 
in June 1944 when the first signs of falling pro- 
duction were noted. 

No information is available regarding imports 
of newsprint wiiich w^ere about 45,000 tons a 
year in the pre-war years. In 1941, the News 
Print Control Order was issued and the stocks 
w^ere frozen and rationed. The price of news- 
papers 'svas controlled in November 1943. 
Owing to modest improvement in imports in 
the year under review, the Government of India " 
raised the quota of newspapers by one-tbird with 
effect from August 1, 1944. 

Liquors (Rs. 1,08 lakhs). — The small 

improvement noted in imports of liquors in 
1943-44 W'as followed by a sharp setback in 
the following year when imports under this 
head wxre valued at Es. 1,08 lakhs being less 
than the 1943-44 figure by Es. 16 lakhs. The 
intake of ale, beer and porter showed a gain of 
I Es. 2 lakhs and amounted to Es. 14 lakhs. 
Spirit wiiich accounted for nearly three-fourth 
I of the imports of liquor, recorded a fall in value 
from Es. 1,00 lakhs to Es. 85 lakhs, while 
imports of wines were reduced from Es. 13 laklis 
to Es. 9 lakhs. 

No quantitative figures .are available from the 
trade returns ; but the monthly survey of 
Business conditions in India reported that 
imports totalled 1,061,000 gallons in 1944-45 
as compared with 910,000 gallons in the preceding 
year. 

Sugar (Rs. 1,864). — The import trade in 
sugar, wiiich occupied a key position before the 
"introduction of protection gradually dwindled 
I until it reached a negligible value of Es. 1,864 
representing a small consignment in May 1944 
I as compared with 21 tons valued at Es, 12,931 
in the preceding year. The imports in 1942-43, 
the year which saw the conquest of the sugar 
exporting countries in the east by Japan w^ere 
valued at Es. 1,87,314 and totalled 563 tons as 
compared with 937,000 tons worth Es. 16,09 
lakhs in 1928-29. 

Pro^dslons and Oilmen's Stores (Rs. 1,21 
lakhs). — After reaching the bottom at Rs. 55 
lakhs in 1943-44 the imports of provisions and 
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UL-EXP0RT5 OF MKRCIIANDISE 

TAport*' of nuTchandl e from Jlrltldi Indh “ubdAtPlil h«‘'r**^xr ir,ft th* j^r-'^vdlr-^ >*'1^ 
durins; Witr Inllntnerd tunlnly hy the [and at" > In lnip)rtA:v’»-. ih'- tf/til 

need to consolidate the home front in lli* facr mo;t^ repr*'^‘M.ted a h’tS^ zz |*‘r ef 
of the Thin**: title of inlUdhm atnl hy th* *'hlppln;\the t<dal vahn* of etpirt^x Ir. a\ ac'xin,’^ 

epacc. Yet, tlir Ifttal export trade in the year p*f (^nt. In th pr»eMUri'/ j-ar. flxprtn 
under rovit'W ruichvd n ne\v hlyh h%rl r»win.r of raw* x-tjttnn v m- Apj rmlm^tely th-^ yam-; 
mainly to the Im rcase In lie* prit^ ^ of export* [hut Ue^-t' of cotton i:.xni:fc»-*ttr*'» r>'eil*.td a 
able pmods, tyhtrp •^*'tboef; an*l lledr '*Kxrc wa- a Uttl"* 

jtinu j'*r v Idi l‘l,7 fer 

Out of Ko. 711, ur> lal>)is (»f tedrd < .vports, tbtcc’cxnt, Iti tie" pn<.MUnc y‘.ir. - llxiurt^ of 
cominodlUe.^, uumely, jute, coitou and tcA|v.ire 'd>% lu‘d*KtArt{%' t.f tn 

accounted for nearly* tbrio'-fourtb*' of the »>blp*Ithe trade rcdtu**d fnfth'‘-f ; but tic" irvlc In 
ments. Jute, raw and mnnufacturtd, s^lmw^d a!otlur arlb'h < -^leU’-ul djS' aMc ad\ar.'-u 
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(In thouv.nd^ of 
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iVrcentajie 
on total 
of 

ru'^rehandPe 
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«Tutc* raw and waste 
*Tutc manufactures 
Cotton, raM’ and waste 
Cotton manufactures . . 

Tea 

Seeds 

Lcatlicr . . 

Metals and ores 
Non metallic ores 
Grain, pulses and flour 
Hides and SUlas, raw . . 
Tobacco . , ♦ . 

Fruits and vegetables , . 

Oil calces 

Coal ,, 

Wool, raw and manufactured 
Gums, Hesins and Lac 
Oils • * » » * • » 


0,01,57 

luhiihoa 

5,70.50 

-10,10,10 

ai,oo,i3 

10,51,70 

•1,70,05 

0,07,07 

7,80,17 

0,03,70 

0. 35.30 

1, -10,70 

1,07,00 

01,40 

35,51 

1 , 01,12 

3,23,05 

1,00,84 


8,37.01 

40,47.10 

7,48,70 

47,t>7,47 

37.18,^7 

11,11,07 

4,38.40 

3,40,75 

7,01.07 

7.30.82 
4,17,81 

70,15 

7,27,55 

14,02 

21,08 

7,34,9S 

7.74.83 
83,18 


7,f^),07 

00,42.47 

7,70,17 

37,00.70 

3^.11,00 

10,53,35 

4,21,77 

r,»> ’p) 

olonio-i 

» o*> «•».> 
i 

3.0S.54 

1,40.01 
4,50.14 
41 t 
72,78 

3,00,08 

4,74,70 
1,05,57 


’■U*. 

3*01 

17*S1 

18*50 

4*00 

1-00 

i*is 

1*43 

0*57 

1*87 

0*70 

• • 

0-11) 

1-84 

0,02 

0*50 
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EXPOfiTS--co«W. 

, (In thousands of rupees) 




1942-43. 

1943-44. 

1944-45. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
, in 1944-45, 

Coir manufacture 


86,28 

97,16 

11,93,41 

0*90 

Spices 


1 , 94,11 

1,44,81 

1 , 11,45 

0*52 

Bubber, raw and manufactured 


37,13 

^51,89 

1,13,54 

0*53 

Hemp, raw 


52,37 

67,30 

69,79 

0-31 

Coffee 


52,38 

69,95 

24,52 

0.12 

Provisions and Oilman's Stores 


69,92 

58,49 

24,69 

2,25,79 

0.12 

Pish 


72,29 

1,55,38 

1-06 

Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines 


68,62 

66,33 

40,66 

0.17 

Dyes and Colours 


36,05 

34,17 

50,13 

0-23 

Paraffin Wax 


21,31 

1,22,47 

1,22,90 

0*57 

Wood and Timber 


13,81 

9,67 

13,43 

0*06 

Apparel 


55,02 

40,98 

52,77 

0*22 

Sugar 


1,07,96 

42,27 

, 31,72 

i 0*15 

Silk, raw and manufactured . . 


2,49,24 

9 

6 

! 

Podder, bran and pollard 


, 7,15 

7,06 

3,12 

1 

Cutlery, Hardware, etc. 


1 26,73 

1 22,55 

26,23 

0*12 

Animals Diving . . 


15,49 

23,92 

28,44 

0*12 

Tallow, stearine and wax 


7,62 

2,92 

1,70 


Purniture, etc. . . 


1,70 

2,45 

4,35 


Glass and glassware 


7,33 

i 7,00 

i 11,72 

0*05 

Paper, pasteboard and stationery 


6,47 

5,31 

30,08 

0*14 

Other Articles 


1 5,94,63 

j 

6,43,62 

3*04 

- 


187.89,54 

199,03,19 

211,04,55 

' 100*00 


Jute, Raw and Manufactured (Rs. 67,92 
lakhs). — Exports under tlds head accounted 
lor 23 per cent, of the total Indian exports in 
1944-45 as compared with 30 per cent, in the 
previous year following further improvement 
from Bs. 57,78 lakhs to Bs. 67,92 lakhs as 
compared with Bs. 45,39 lakhs being the value 
of the combined shipments of raw and manu- 
factured jute in 1942*43, 

Exports of jute manufactures advanced by 
11 per cent, in volume and 22 per cent, in value 
and totalled 708,184 tons valued at Bs. 60,42 
lakhs in 1944-45 as compared with 634,296 
tons worth Bs. 49,47 laklis in the preceding year. 
Shipments of gunny bags amounted to Rs. 24,50 
lakhs Bhoudng a gain of Bs. 4,71 lakhs over 
1943-44 figure, while exports of gunny cloth 
advanced from Bs, 28,97 laklis in 1943-44 to 
Bs. 34,45 laldis in the following year, the gain 
being more than 90 per cent, over 1942-43 
shipments which were valued at Bs. 18,54 lakhs. 

On the other hand, exports of raw jute sluauk 
further from 177,400 tons valued at Bs. 8,33 
lakhs to 160,200 tons worth Bs, 7,50 lakhs in 
the year under review. 

The total supplies of raw jute at the commence- 
ment of the 1944-45 season were estimated to 
he 41* 3 lakh bales and the outturn of the 1943-44 
season at 54* 93 lakh bales making a total 
avaUable supply of 96 ' 23 lakh bales The total 
consumption was placed at 83 lakh bales. Bub 
the prospect of a 22 per cent, increase in the 
current season's crop was mainly responsible 
for a downward trend in prices. The index 
number of average raw jute, which ruled at 123 
m aiarch 1944 moved up to 126 in the following 
month and then gradually reacted to 117 in^ 


October at which it remained unchanged « for 
the rest of the year. Although the prices of 
raw jute remained unofficially controlled since 
July 1943, they were given official recognition 
only from April 1944 when a comprehensive 
order was issued fixing ceilings for all grades of 
jute as well as manufactures. 

The year was notable for the institution of a 
complete control over the jute industry which 
continued to be handicapped by shortage of 
coal fuel and requisitioning of certain units. 
The Indian Jute mills’ Association introduced a 
scheme whereby the loss of production of all 
requisitioned mills could be made good by 
increased output in other units. The total 
production of the industry showed a sfoall 
improvement of 28,300 tons over the previous 
year and was placed at 975,000 tons for the 
[year under review. Stocks of hessian cloth 
jand bags which stood at 44*5 crores yards in 
[March 1944 steadily declined to 26*3 crores 
yards by December and then gradually went 
I up to 29*1 crores yards in March 1945. The 
same trend was noticed in the case of sacking 
cloth and bags, stocks of which were placed at 
23* 6 crores yards at the end of March 1945 as 
against 29*4 crores yards and 30*9 crores yards 
for April and Hay 1944 respectively, 

Reports from overseas consuming centres 
indicated acute shortage of jute ^goods for 
packing and other purposes. In the United 
Kingdom, imported jute goods served to meet 
urgent requirements only. Out of the remaining 
two important customers of tliis country, -the 
U.S.A. ceased to be a free market for both raw 
and manufactured jute ; but the potential 
demand was estimated to be 700 million yards per 
year. The grain trade in Argentine was adversely 
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lilt 1)7 sliortare cf Jnte paclaiig follo^gjtlie bis cl: isar^ets coiitinued to fomi-h and 
the snpplies ffom India being equivalent to J even the measures to control the manaccTneTit 
55 per cent, of tnat countrv’s total reqmrenjents. ; of some of the mills failed to acmeve the objec- 

Coiton, Raw, {Rs. 6;53 lakhs). — After active. Complaints vrere also received at the 
Govmvrard trend as the result of the tvat develop- ] begirmiiig of the vear regarding exports of 
merits, exports of ra^ cotton savr a vrelcome : inferior cotton goods at fabulous prices. The 
turn in the trend in 19As^5 during v-hiefa the ^ Government of India, therefore, inaugurated a 
overseas demand broadened from 2S2,0W bales ; scheme for restricting profit margin on export 
valued at Rs. C,SG Ishhs to 310,000 bales vrexth ; of cloth and yam and also for r^ulatlng tbeir 
0,93 lahhs. The Cnited Kingdom absorbed J quality. A certain percentage of the '"profit 
73 pgr cent, of the expons and responsible I margin tros taken as" a cess fee for financing 
for taldng 234,000 bales of Indian^ «)tton as ‘research in textile techno] ouv, 
comp^ed vrith ISO, or^ hales _i^^ ^ domestic marhk prt^duction vras 

o^g to shortage ^fSr.I and was 
4, 695.1. million vards xenreseutins a 
cr <5f 4.2 per cent, over the ali'time reeSrd 

rfesched in the preceding year. On the 
hand, the demand on civilian account 
cOxAv^ued ouw Oa tn. picture of i-h-, export ^ broaden with the result that the 

The area under cotton crops in 1944-45 season | distribution machinery was tightened by diiect- 
was oSciaHy estimated at 14,744,000 acres ? ing the mills to distribute their output to only 
yielding 3,543,000 tales representing a drastic | those holding connections in the three years 
cut of 25 per "cent, in acreage and 31 per cent. | ended 1942 and by evolving a scheme for retail 
in yield over the prerions year. The reduction j distribution including rationing of cloth in 
in output was attributable to the statutory j certain cities. The cuestion of prices was 
restrictions on growth of cotton in province | reviewed by the Textile control Board ptriodi- 
llkfe Bombay, a vigorou- campaign for growing I cally and the gradual reduction in cloth prices 
fcoiin several other provinces "and unfavourable * was* faithfully reSected in the drop of the index 
weather c-onditlons at the sowing time in many j number of whoteale prices of cotton manu- 
of the ina}or cotton growing areas. The pTK>- j fectures in India from 3S1 in Tanuary 1944 and 
P'Oition of medium and long staple lengths to { 324 for Aniil to 274 for March 1945. 

Tea CRs. 33,12 laiis).— Xext to jute maEU- 
to ^0 pc. Cca... in th, ,feaj. Elide, revieir. jfactiircs, tea ocenpied nniqne impoitancs in the 

The cotton trade placed the season’s Trorld escort trade of tins conntTV. Exports of tea 
sapnly of Indian cotton, IncludinE the previous ^ past to goTcrnmental 

season’s carr? over of 4.050,000 bales at 8,350,000 j 


r^ulation. The Government of India had 
fixed quota in 1943 at 421.56 million lbs., i.e., 
110 per cent, of the standard export quota; 
but lowered it for 1944 at 364. OS million lbs. 
beinn 05 per cent, of India's standard e35>oxt 
figure owing to the early esthnates of reduced 
output subject, however, to upward revision 
later on in the lTght of the crop outlook. KoHow- 
ing the clamour for Indian tea among overseas 
buyers, the export quota was subsequently 
raised by 15 million lbs, to 379.41 million lbs. 
being equivalent to 99 per cent, of India's 
standard export figure. 

Under an arrangement between the Govern-, 

_ ^ 1 - - - 

India showing an overall reduction of 475, 

holes In the canvover * ■ I iaaw 

• I export. The price arrangement arrived 

Cotton Macufactoes CRs. 37,60 lakhs) — | at in the first year of the war conthmed to remain 
The acute shortage of cotton goods within theji^ force. By this arrangement, tea planters 


bales compared with 8,950^000 bales for 1948-44. 
The season’s mill consumption of Indian cotton 
was the Hecond best in the history of the com- 
modity at 4.245,000 hales compared with 

4.195.000 bales in 1943-44. while the total world 
consumption of the conuDoditv was esliinated 
at 4,600.000 bales as against 4^79,000 bales in 
the preceding season. The world’s carrvover 
of Indian cotton on September 1, 1945* was 
placed at 3,600,000 bales showing a reductiori of 

450.000 bales over the corresponding dav a 
year ago. Of this, about 3,475,000 bales. 



pay 5 d. per lb. of tea more than the basic price 
of *each estate in India. 


Txports of tea amounted to 415,455,000 Tbs, 


lakhs showing a decline of Bs. S9 lakhs. „ 
exx> 0 Tt= of cotton piecegoods shrank bv Rs. 27S 
lakhs to Rs. 38,79 lakhs. Quantitativelv 
exports of yam declined from 19,073,000 Ib^. 

In 1943-44 to “ 

year, while thi 

reduced from jws?-io— •tTSr .a j t—* j ^ .. . 

to 414.9 mlUion yards in the foliowmg vear!^^^*^ ^gdom and Irel^d were^dia's ^ 
representing nearly a 50 per cent, cut in*thel^^t?^l5'^ be^een th^ 

record sldpment touched in 1942-43. mi 

: |2o2,26D,0a0 Ids. as compared with 269 , $05,005 

As in the previous year, the working of the ; lbs. In 1943 ' ‘ ' 

industry was subject to govemmentar contml j Canada and 
under the cotton cloth and yam control. 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


Index Numbers of wholesale prices in India 
during the years 1861*1981 are available in the 
publication "‘Index Numbers of Indian Prices, 
1861*1981 issued by Birector-General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta 
which contains (1) the unweighted index numbers 
of 28 articles of export; (2) the unweighted 
index numbers of 11 articles of import; (3) 
the general unweighted index numbers for 89 
articles of export and import and (4) the 


w'eighted index numbers of 100 articles. The 
last of the four series is a continuation of 
the series first compiled and published by 
F. I. Atkinson in the Journal of Boyal 
Statistical Society in March 1897. The index 
figures subsequent to 1931 are available in 
the addenda to the Index Numbers o{ Indian 
Prices 1861-1931 published from time to time. 
The compilation of all these series was dis- 
continued in August 1941. 


The foDowing table contains these index numbers since the year 1931 : — 

(Price in 1873=100) 


Year 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(unweighted) 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(unweighted) 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) articles 
(unweighted) 

Weighted 
Index No. (100 
articles) 

1981 

125 

134 

127 

167 

1932 

120 

139 

126 

149 

198S 

118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 

117 

122 

119 

136 

1935 

128 

122 

127 

149 

1936 

127 

122 

126 ! 

150 

1937 .. 

183 

144 

136 I 

165 

1938 

128 

142 

132 

147 

1939 . . 

133 

137 

134 

157 

1940 

168* 

183* 

164 

Not available 

1941 (Seven-monthly 
average) 

Not available 

Not available 

ISl 



* Provisional* 


Jn 1038, the Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India started a series of index numbers 
of weekly wholesale prices of certain articles 
in India. In addition to this series a new 
series was started in 1940 with a different base 
period and both these series are being published 
every week hy the Office of the Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India, wffiich 
consist of unweighted index numbers of (1) 11 
articles of agricultural commodities, (2) 7 
articles of raw materials and (3) 6 manufactured 
articles. 


In addition to these series of wholesale prices 
for the whole of India, wholesale price index 
numbers for Calcutta ^nd CavTipore are being 
published by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, and the 
Government of the United Provinces respec- 
tively. Similar Avholcsale prices index numbers 
for Bombay, Karachi and Madras w’hich were 
being compiled and published by the Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Sind and Madras respectively 
were discontinued since November 1943, June 
1942 and June 1943 respectively. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1931 : — 

Wholesale price inde:c nuinbersfor Calcutia^ Bornbay, Karachi^ Caxvnpore and Madras, 


Year 

Calcutta 

(July 

1914 = 100) 

Bombay 

(July 

1914=100) 

Karachi 

(July 

1914=100) 

Cawnpore 

(1913=100) 

Madras 
(Week ended 
21st August 
1939=100) 

1931 

• • • . 

96 

109 ^ 

95 



1932 

• • . « 

91 

109 • 

99 



1933 

« « . . 

87 

98 

97 



1934 

• « * • 

89 

95 

96 



1935 

. . 

91 

99 

99 



1936 

'J 

91 

96 

102 

li7 


1937 

, • • « 

102 

106 

108 

92 

i « • 

1938 

. • • • 

95 

101 

104 

85 


1939 

* • « • 

108 

109 I 

108 

101 


1940 

• • • » 

120 

118 

116 

100 

119 

1941 


139 

137 

120 

104 

137 

1942 


185 ' 

219 

t 

175 

192 

1943 

• • • • 

307 

256t (ten-mon- 


304 

270t (five-mon- 




thly average) 



thly average) 

1944 


298 



296 


1945 


289 



807 



t Discontinued. 
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Index Numbers of Prices, 


About the cud of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in ^vholcsalo prices v/bich con- 
tinued during 1920 and 1931. This downward 
trend, although somewhat checked in 1932, con- 
tinued during 1933 and 1934 when the prices 
reached their lowest level. The prices, ho%vevcr, 
showed some improvement during the next two 
years and registered a sharp rise during 1937. 
The prices registered a perceptible fall In the 
following year but they soon recovered and 
registered a further rise In Calcutta and Bombay 
during 1939, 

With the outbreak of the war the wholesale 
X>rices began to soar. This tendency continued 
till December, 1939, but thereafter there was a 
gradual fail till June, 1940, when they aaain 
showed a partial recovery %vhich continued till 
the middle of 1941, From June onwards, the 
prices rose very rapidly till about the end of 
the year 1043, The Bombay w’holesalc prices 
index number reached its highest level (2G7) 
in June 1943 and stood at 240 in October 1943 
when the series was di*« continued. During 
1944 vrholelsale prices botlu at Calcutta and 
Cavr’npore registered a fall, w’hlch was main- 
f alncd at Calcutta during the following j'ear. 
At CasTUpoxe, however, the index number rose 
to 307 during 1945, ' 

The various Provincial Govemmenta publish 
in their respective GazelUt fortnightly and 
monthly Btatementa of retail and wholesale | 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Govemmenta also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers arc being published regularly every 
month for the following centres : for Bombay, 
Ahmcdahad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Olhce of the Government of Bombay ; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Labour Com- 
mlsaioncr, Central Provinces and Berar ; for i 
centres in Bihar by the Comnii«cioner of I 
j^bour and Employment, Bihar; for 

-’Jadras, by the ofhee of the Sccretarv to 
the Commissioner of Civil Supplies, B'oard 
of Keverme, Madras ; for Lahore, Sialkot, 
Ludhiana, Kohtak and Multan by the office of 
the Director of Industries, Punjab and for 
Cuttack, by the office of the Director of 
Development, Orissa. In addition to these 
series, working cla«s cost of living index number 
for Jalgaon in the Bombay Province and for 
Bangalore m the Mysore State and cost 'of 
living index numbers for low paid employees 
at eight places in ^Madras Province and for low 

S aid government servants at five places in the 
hited Pfovinoec are at present being compiled. 

The working class coil of living Index number 
for Bombay, which was originally compiled on 
a pre-war baso, was revised during 1937, the 
base adopted for the new series being July 1933 
to June 1934 =»100. The revised index number 
stood at 242 In December 1945, the average for 
1945 being 235, The Abmedahad cost of Bving 
index number, with base August 1926 to July 
1927=100, stood at 205 in December 1945 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number, with 
base February 1927 to January 1928=100, stood 
at 204 in December 1945. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number, on baso January 1927=100, 
was 173 in December 1945 while the Jubhul- 
pore Index on the same base was 167. The 


Madras cost of living index number, with base 
July 1035 to June 1936=100, was 224 in 
December 1945. The Lahore cost of living 
indc.t number, with 1931-35 prices equated to 
100, w’as 351 In December 1915. The cost of living 
index numbers for Sialkot, Ludhiana, Bohtak 
and 3rultan, vrith 1931-35 prices equated to 
100, w’crc 340, 3SS, 344 and 323 respectively 
for September 1945. 

I The catastrophic fall in retail prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued dur- 
ing 1930 and 1931, In 1932 prices ruled at a 
I slightly lower level than In 1931. In 1933 
j and 1934 the downward tendency of prices 
continued. This downw’ard tendency was some- 
what checked during 1935 and 1936. The 
prices showed a definite rise in 1937, lemafned 
more or lc=f- steady during 1038-39 and registered 
continuous marked increases during the 
succeeding four years. 

The inadequacy as also the general unreliability 
of Indian price statistics has been the subject 
of comment by many committees and com- 
missions of enquiry * Including the Indian 
Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925, the 
Boyal Commission on Indian Labour and also 
by 3feffsrs. Bow/cy and Bobertson who were 
invited by the Government of India to advise 
them on the question of obtaining more accurate 
and detailed statistics. The eleventh Industries 
Conference held at Mysore in December 1039 
and the first Conference of the Labour Ministers 
held at New Delhi in January 1940 recommended 
that the Central Government should undertake 
legislation to facilitate the coliection of statistics 
relating to industries. In jnirsnance of this 
recommendation, the Government of India 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly in 
February 1942 a bill on the subject which has 
since been passed by the Central Legislature 
and received the assent of the Governor-General, 
This Act which is called the Industrial Statistics 
Act, 1942, empowers the provincial Gen^ernments 
to arrange for the collection of statistics relating 
to prices of commodities as also certain other 
matters like wages, employment, industrial 
disputes, etc. 

Tn view of the inadequacy of the existing 
retail price data, especially from the point of 
view of compiling cost of living index numbers, 
the Court of Enquiry constituted in August, 
1940, under the Trade Disputes Act 1929 under 
the Chairmanship of the Hon'ble Sir B. N. Bau 
to investigate the question of dearness allowance 
for the railway employees recommended that 
the Central Government should take up the 
work of preparation and maintenance of cost of 
living index figures for three distinct classes 
of areas in India, viz. city, urban and rural. 
In pursuance of this rccoraraendalion, the 
Government of India outlined a tentative 
scheme for the preparation and maintenance 
of cost of living index numbers for important - 
centres in British India. The scope of the 
Scheme has been limited to the preparation of 
figures for industrial labour. A special post 
of the Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme, 
has been created and a Committee of experts 
has been appointed to assist him. Unweighted 
retail price index numbers for 15 selected rural 
centres in British India where cost of living index 
numbers are not available are being published 
by the Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press In India la an essen- 
tially plnglish Inatitutlon and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken In hand by the 
English In Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 17S0. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timee^ which came into existence i 
only five years later in 1785; but then the, 
period of British supremacy Is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal* 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1739 the Srst Bombay nowspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Seraldt followed next 
year by The Bombay Coutitr^ a paper now 
represented by 2^he Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Caicutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but In Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1605, and It Is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Etrald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which Is better known from the name 
of its founder as Sichy*s Gazette or JoumaL 
HIcky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
hfs own, as be made his paper medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and bis journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky's, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when In 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Earkaru^ which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
■were amalgamated In 1866, Eo fewer than 
five papers followed In as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta GazeitCi started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, fiourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government, 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Bast, a dally paper which was 
intended to reSect Tory opinion fn India and ^ 
set an example to the Press generally In the j 
matter of moderation and restraint. The i 
name of this Journal was altered to The EnglUh'- i 
man by the famous Stocqaeler In 1836. 

From Its commencement the press was i 
Jealously watched by the authorities >vho 


put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these ruJea to be Immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
Join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and beat known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
; to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
: administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
j Glare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
jto 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe, who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, remo%"ed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is Called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed ita name 
to the 2’tni^5 of India, The Bombay Gazette 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914, 

The liberal spirit In which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the Improvement In the tone and status 
I of the Angio-Indiam press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news* 

! paper in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durban started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marfibman In 
1818 In Bengali, and It receiv’ed encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
lata ibroogb the post ofBca at ona^ioartb the 
usual rates. Tills was followed In 1822 by a 
purely native paper Jo Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day Js by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers, 
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Indian Press Law. 


From 1835 to tbe Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Aera, Gvralior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. Durinp 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed In June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country In which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 


The number of tbe former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise In 
influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous JournallstB like Kobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Ilurris Mookcrjl flourished In 
this generation. -Tlie Oiciland MUiiavj Qazeite 
was originally puhlliihcd in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first Issue being dated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Nortiiem India 
w’as the originally published at 

Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Arahala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Miliary Qazelte 
acquired and incorporated the Mofmsilite, 
and in 187G the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were Issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government, Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
afiecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna* 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Vfceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 121 A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
In 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153 A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
'Sections up to 1907, hut the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
tO' murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Acti 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
he kept within the limits of legitimate discussion. 


The Act deals not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty; 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince; or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate puhlicservants or private individuals. 

Repeal of Press Legislation. — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Governments, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
I Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required fn the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
he inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should he subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
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regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Eegistraf Ion of Books Act should be a major 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
flscatlng openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be - retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124 A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (c) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of Imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the Press and Kegistration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six montlis ; {g) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 

The Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society. — An important development in con- 
nection with newspapers in India took place in 
1939, when the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society was formed. The Society’s principal j 
objects are as follows : — (a) To act as a central : 
organisation of the Press of India, Burma and 
Ceylon ; (b) To promote and safeguard the 
business interests of members as affected by the 
action of Legislatures, Governments, the Law 
Courts, municipal and local bodies and associa- 
tions or organisations commercial or formed for 
any other purpose; (c) To collect information 
upon all topics having a practical interest for 
members and to communicate the same to them; 
(d)To promote co-operation in all matters affect- 
ing the common interests of members ; (e) To 
hold periodical conferences of its members to 
discuss and determine action on matters of 


common interest ; (/) To make rules to govern 
the conduct of its members in specified matters, 
to provide penalties for the infringement thereof, 
and to provide means of determining whether 
there has been such infringement; (9) To maintain 
a permanent secretariat in India which should 
watch over the interests of members and should 
permit of a constant interchange of information 
and views ; (k) To do all such other things as 
may be conducive or incidental to the attain- 
ment of the aforesaid objects. 

Editors’ Conference. — Luring 1940 a Con- 
ference of Editors was called by Mr. K, Srinl- 
vasan of The Emdit to consider the Government 
of India's restrictions on the Press under the 
Defence of India Act in connection with the Con- 
gress satyagraha movement. The Conference 
was held at Delhi and formed itself into a body 
representing the Editors of Indian newspapers. 
As a result of its representations the Government 
of India decided to withdraw the restrictions on 
the Press under the Defence of India Act and to 
set up in each province a Press Advisory Com- 
mittee which Provincial Press Advisers should 
consult in connection with articles about which 
there was doubt , A Committee was also set up 
at Delhi to act in conjunction with the Chief 
Press Adviser, These Committees are intended 
to act as a sort of liaison between the Press and 
Government ,and are appointed with the sanc- 
tion of both Government and the President of 
the Editors’ Conference. 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
subsequently adopted a constitution with the 
following aims and objects : — (a) To preserve tbe 
high traditions and standards of journalism. 

' (b) To serve and safeguard the interests of the 
press in regard to the publication of news and fair 
comment, (c) To secure all facilities and privi- 
leges to the press for the due discharge of its res- 
ponsibilities. (d) To represent the press in 
India in its relations with the public and public 
institutions and particularly in its relations to 
Government to set up Committees who w'ould 
act as liaison between the Government and the 
press as a wdiole. (e) To establish and develop 
contacts with Association with similar objects in 
other countries. 
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The Indian National Coni^rcss. 


Tor A hlM^^ry of tlir 

pio'^nf^'d by t|M' lO'lfnrj Nn»b'iw^l c'orjrf?'^ 
(be ti .“tder h f^'b fred to er>tll^r t>\ •b^ 

/fid/rin iVor iUtol, Ihr fool 

in ) l^dfi l>y Mr, Alb*n Or 1 a> (^n Htitof^, n ft * if. 
rnei(jl>f«t of the Indlnn <’iUl fb ood V b’bi 


»' nr«t^e-MOTt in junfo^nv nr i nfi‘nr,r 

yiAf. 'llie fjindMtfjf rjfni prb.-lf!** of 
I’onRfe*'^ then Infd iloVih — 


rrUfV,*,'.*, bff tt fi. 

'AM*^ 10/ n ^ 

«'♦{ to f * f^ rJfbi'; 

; ir U> ^vt o*' OoV 

f 7Mr . ‘ ‘‘ •'f / b 

^ * M< r* S' ^ O' t, b f b ' 
i ! h>' f < ■*/? ' Jf 
f f it 






tb' h’f 




rirrtly. tto' foMon If.to nnr v. Ijoj 

of all Ibn dldrrrnl nod dlMO/rd?int ^l*" 
rnriUn tbfii ron'fitnl^ tb*^ {-">1*111^1/^1 r-f 
India; 

f^reontUy, tlr»' jrra'tnnl re;o ij/*r^Moto 

all lliir *', rnrrnnl, moral, rf>*'ial ar.d p-di* 
tlrai of the notion Ibn^^ rvolvt d ; Atjd 

TIdrdiy, Om ronNolldfttlon of unlfsn brt**'/‘’n 
i’nifbutd h?i*l ItvUA by ?» /'nrlnjftlm mi>*U* 
brntion of rnr b of tlj/- r/>t{flUlf>n« tn* may 
be tinjnrl or IniMrl/iu-* to the latu r 
rnnntry. 


f t*»tf 1' f y 
Ifrf. 

' drf^ (Tf stfi 

ih* t'lft*. of 

Uy fo. ti, 1 '] at ( to 

Jf'^jVMyd l?5 jf-Nfst r *; r- 

iof ibiMrh In b'% ar ! tl * 

p’v.f'f, INf'- j of tb** 

S'lb^ U. Unxy Af, t tty f 'O' 

|!r4 OT^n. In f/dr!^ "nt of U* *' n’N,.jn»rim 
jlMo^d fit V'i tr‘'Vt"y« •'•'-’t -o, l?y 
IftlUi I h/'/ f ^ d' “I ^f '/f P'j'd*' for 
I Jn'*yj^od^r'y or lo:?rii ’fi.ro ‘r/l/i'Jt 

|tly Jom tfy f’s^o/r.'M rrjin In A 

ib'bat.*'/ of lly l^vf r«f U ** iM'd '^^bt-'b, t' 

boj^d, word-t f '-Ip Insb%. to rornjNt'* 

Ur}*!^- nd* d <1^11 dhoN‘dNn/y by vfrVi.^ of An 
I 4«*T‘r. f' 




With lbo**e objects In v|rv? the Conifrf*^ pTir* 
Aimd nn uneventful career tinUI 1on7» It ntr* 
(1oti!>irdly (jxr rcine/l n preat Infhmnre In Irnlnc* 
Intf ti Rplrll fd nalloufd tmll v runointn UomIIv/ frr 
bco|)|/'i of India, In focii**‘<intJ! the clj|/ f p/dltt^'s^l 
tnlftvaneea mnl In provldliu; a tralrdrir: tfronml 
for InrllAn polltlclrmn. Jbtt in inn? tbe extr/- 
tnln(»r, chiefly of the Dfci’an fiml the C<itttral 
Vrovlnre«, v/bo ba/l for Rome tlno! chafed nndrr 
fdie conUtif of tlin older |'eiteral|nr», rneeer/|rf| 
In wrenklnff the Htirat Re-/-Ion of tins 
and prodtice/I a npllt, 'I'h*" erfdnr members 
of ilin (;ont*rrv*^ tlier^fore ri •rry4nbi‘-*'d It^ 
creM In riellnlle teruH, 'J'lmy hd/l do^vn (bnt — 

‘*Thn obJectA of the Indlnn Nntlorihl 
Non^/re^^^ nte the nttalnmcnt by tbe ptoole of 
India of a Ry^Mein of {jftvernmeni ulrnunr to 
fimt enjoyed !)y the ne!f*;viVf rnlnp nntnber.* 
of the )irfHr*h Kniplre, and a participation by 
them In thn rlidiU and re^ponRlIjjlltlm of tin* 
VdnpUc on equal tfriuR nhh lh<j**f m/'inbcrr.' 
Theiui ohJecU nrn to he Achieved by c/inxtb 
tutlonnJ fnrnnM by brlrn/lnn nb/int a *^trAtlj 
reform of the nxi'*tini; ayelern of a/lmlnldta- 
lion ami by promotintt natUmnl tmlty, foilerhu* 
publle, anlrlt nod d»'vrloplnn and orpaiddny 
tim Intfd(ertini), moral, ('conomlc and IndnMrbd 
rcRourcep of tho country/* 


An A r^Mott of Ud« ?sfr, fHcdhl. on |v*b’i!f 
of th** Om/fT'-'t, wmt to f/)»:don to firt 
In t!ie Hound TaM'^ V/bU* t.^ wat 

away tldni^^ t/>.»!c a turn for tb*** v/or'»»» m tf.** 
country, and rnnttcr<> rc'irb''’/t a crNH tvUb tb^ 
bUtli of the Ne\sr Venr. In I93C ih^ Oovern* 
inefii 1/^nt all Iti rlTorl*! to mablfi;? It lrnp//idblc 
for the (’on^rrcrti to r-^rry on It/s fubv/T^lTc acti- 
^UIc’, amt ^uc<v^dcd fully In If.' o]i|i-ct» The 
Oiii'/fCM va^ / ru-lrd ati'l r.b f'iro.i o! 

^^^)rb tbrotn’b*mt ttic cuutdry v^* rv »"**fuUy 
! pr<*Vf nt'^/l. In fact ai •/.. \\ in l^vr t!**" t‘/Uirrr *f 
rented to rtht. In the irdddi*" of 10? t th** 
Iclvll dholj^illenrc mov.'rrarjt, wbl*b I.^d ferjder- 
[fd tlte Con'/TC''^ Uic*/".!, vdlfidrAvni. Iti tfsf 
i autumn of tint yeir Mr. Nandhl retired ttotrx tb^ 

I rdtb/»u:'h b»* rcnnlu^ bi praf*J*"‘ 
the A irtual dm*nbir of the orinnH %tlofi. |)i;rln5 
llie nrs-cl four Of rne ycir», tb*^ f’o;r/re^i tunc- 
ttoUMi nn a coU’5t{tut{sin**.l lU/Mrdntl HU It wat 
actually In clnrj.:e of 11 M no\ernTii‘'r.t 

f/>r more tinn i%^o yc un In ej-ht pro*.lncvM under 
the iirr, rorrtituliou. (S^f pint biue< of iU* 
/riiiiart IV'ie //out f<‘r a Iif^'ory of the rma- 
ri)*<}i>*'ratlon aiid the civil /tUol«* Hence move- 
tnenf^ amt for th»i p^^^hTn'•fitary actbftl'^i 
of the t'onyr<*M,) 


For ftonm yearn fo)lo\vln;t iU07 cllortn M/re 
inada U) henl Mm npllt, but tbe-'c ^\c^e \^ltbo\lt 
avail. In Inin a re-imlled Coni*rc-H met at 
lAiclmow itndcr the j>re‘s|fb<ncy of llnbn AmbUn 
Cbaran Miir^uindar of I'nrldpur In llenputl ; but 
tba union then nlfeclotl wan ptindy fuiperllelab 
Tbo dllfcrenro between llie moderalei and the 
oxtrcinic.tn jjroved to be ftmdammlal, and 
ilia oxtremlntfl capttired the machinery of the 
(ionnrft'i.M. ao that from Urn period •'of Urn apcj lal 
neifilon linld at ('aleutta In Heptember IU20 
Uin Conure'ia jiaane/l entirely under the doinlnn^ 
tlon of Mr, Gandhi and bln lieutenants. 

In 1027 the Cont're'sR adopted Inde* 
pondanen an tbo noal of India, In the 
lollowlni^ two yearn tbo Con[?refin nmdo wbat 


Thl*s piTlhtnentary pbn*'*'s proved to b^ 
Rbortdlvcd. b/y>n alrer the de«d%ratlon of th** 
prr>',ent war tbo withdrew U*i Mlnptcr^ 

in the pinjorlty cd tIm pro\ luces ar^d pave 
Rtiprnn/* romnmnd />! the orirAnhntlon and 
Ita m/*tnt»/ r4 to Mr. Uanslbl mIio launch/*'! 
nnoUier cnmpaU’u of civil dbobcdlcnr*'— Ibb 
time on the b-*ue tlsnt t’onprcMmejt shmiU! 
have the rlyht noti*vl(denMy to preach 
Indla’H war fdb>rt. Thoiimnds of (*onprr^’‘nit*n 
f\n^were{l Mr. Gandhi’s call, iltt/*red anti-war 
Hlopann nn/l coiirted jnib d’hls civil dlmbedlcncc 
campaUm was not of t1u> mnss^ type, but 
rcAtrlet/’d to ImllvIdiiaN cnrrfuUy chospn by 
Mr. Gandhi lilmndf. Kven ro/ clo?o upon 
25,000 rcnrcientatlvc Con«re^$ lenders Ate >nld 
to have tahen part In the cainpalpn. 
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Late in tlio year 1941 the satyagrahi prisoners 
were released by Government whereupon the 
movement was suspended. Early in the summer 
of 1942 the Congress was presented with an 
opportunity to return to parliamentary work, in 
the shape of the scheme drafted by the British 
War Cabinet and brought to India by Sir Stafford 
Cripps ; but this was not availed of. The Com 
gress thus reverted to another period of barren* 
ness, with this difference that during this period 
it did not indulge in any anti-government or 
anti-war activity ; ratiier (fid it protest that its 
demand for the creation of a National Govern- 
ment was not met and thereby it was prevented 
from prosecuting the defence of India vigorously. 

This state of suspended hostilities did not, 
however, last long. The failure of the Cripps 
Ulission brought in its wahe a wave of dis- 
appointment, frustration and bitterness which 
was bound sooner or later to burst out into 
a conflagration. And it did. Mr. Gandhi 
raised the slogan of " Quit India,** explaining 
that the British should transfer all political 
and administrative power to Indians, reserving 
only the authority to take measures for the 
defence of India and the prosecution of the 
war* In pursuance of this demand the All 
India Congress Committee authorised Mr. 
Gandhi to meet the Viceroy and, failing 
satisfaction, to launch a mass civil disobedience 
movement to enforce the demand. _ 

On the morrow of the session of the A.I.C.C. 
ilr. Gandhi and all prominent Congress leaders 
were taken into custody and detained under the 
Defence of India Buies. Their arrest was 
followed by countrywide disturbances marked 
by murder, sabotage, arson and looting. Govern- 
ment took strong measures to put down the 
trouble which had assumed the dimensions of an 
open rebellion. By the end of the year compara- 
tive quiet had been restored. 

Early in 1943, IVIr. Gandhi undertook a 21-day 
fast as a protest against Governments refusal 
to let him meet the members of the Congress 
Working Committee or enable him to examine 
and meet the charges of violence levelled at the 
Congress. Ho outlived the fast in detention. 
Government throughout remaining firm in 
respect both of his release and of facilities to 
intermediaries to meet him. In less than a 
year, a sad development brougiit Mr. Gandhi 
into contact with the world again. !Mrs. Gandhi, 
who was detained in the same place as her 
husband, fell a victim to heart attacks and 
succumbed in February 1944. Friends and] 
relatives were allowed to be present by her 
death-bed and to attend her funeral. 

Mr. Ganilhi^s Release. — Shortly after | 
Mr. Gandhi had a severe attack of malaria 
and his health broke down. In May 
1944 he was released unconditionally ** solely ' 
on medical grounds.** As a free man he did 
not take long to recover his normal health. 
Within a few months of his release he maiie 
advances both to British authority aud to the 
Mulsim League. Neither responded favourably, 
and Mr. Gandhi once again siirank into his 
shell, advising Congressmen outside jails to 
concentrate on constructive work. In the 


summer of 1945 all members of the Congress 
Working Committee were set free to enable 
the Congress to consider a new proposal framed 
by Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, in consultation 
with His Majesty's Government, 

Wavell Plan, — The Wavell Plan sought 
to set up an interim Government at the 
centre composed of the people's representa- 
tives On the basis of parity between caste 
Hindus and Muslims but pro^ddlng for 
I representation to minorities such as the 
Sikhs and the scheduled castes. The projected 
central machinery was to function within the 
framework of the present constitution for the 
duration of the war without prejudicing the 
claims of any party in regard to the shape of 
the future Indian constitution. A conference 
called by the Viceroy to consider the scheme 
ended in failure. 

Meanwhile Britain went to the polls and the 
war-time national coalition Cabinet was replaced 
by a full-fledged Labour Government 'wdth an 
overwhelming^ majority in Parliament. The 
new Labour Government lifted the ban on the 
Congress in the various Indian provinces, 
ordered general elections in India and sum- 
moned Lord Wavell to London for fresh 
consultations. On his return His Excellency 
made a declaration reiterating British deter- 
mination to confer full self-government on 
India. 

British Labour Government’s Indian 
Policy, — The Congress entered the election 
fray heart and soul and made a good job of it. 
In March, 1946, the British Premier made a 
pronouncement on the Labour Government's 
policy towards India, In w^hlch he said that 
India would be free to shape her own destiny 
and that Britain would help her in the process 
of framing her o^vn constitution. With a view 
to enabling the Indian political parties to agree 
on a macMnery to devise the future constitution, 
It was decided to send three members of the 
British Cabinet, headed by the Secretary of 
State for India, to this country. The Premier 
also announced that, while it was his Governments 
intention to give adequate protection to the 
minorities, the latter Avould not be allowed to 
veto the progress of the country as a whole. 

The Cabinet ^Ilssion arrived in India very 
soon and set about its task ^^dth great earnestness 
of purpose. After interviewing representatives 
of various shades of Indian opinion, the isfission 
tried to bring the League and the Congress 
together and to make them agree to a common 
approach to the problem. Tills having failed, 
the Mission in May announced a scheme for 
the transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands. A Constituent Assembly elected by 
the new Provincial Legislative Assemblies on 
the basis of one to a million of population, 
was to meet and devise a three-tier constitution 
— a Union Centre with limited subjects, three 
group constitutions if the provinces so desired, 
and ^ provincial constitutions. Pending the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly, there 
would be an Interim Government representative 
of the principal elements which accepted tho 
uong-term proposals. 
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The Congress Bought clarification on rovcral 
n<jpcct<? of the propo^alB and «a rontroverny 
cn«jiicd over the Interpretation of the Cabinet 
MI««Ion Bchemc. T^Tcnnwhll^, the Viceroy cii* 
deavotired to conRtItutc an Interim Government. 
Hero again the League and the CongrcR^i failed 
to agree. The Mhslon and tfic Viceroy euggcRted 
a compromise Hohitlon. The League accepted 
both the long and short-term proposals, ^vh^c 
the Congress accepted the long-term aebemn 
but rejected the proposals for the Interim 
Government. Elections fo the Const Ittmnt 
Assembly were then held. These rf'sulled In 
the return of a majority of Congress nominees, 
ivicanwhllc, llic League svlthdrcw its acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission's nclicmc and decided 
to launch upon direct action. Thereupon 
the Viceroy called upon the Congress to assist 
him In the formation of an Interim Govern- 
ment. In the Autumn of 1010, the 
Congress formed the Government at the Centre, 
with the aid of representatives of minorities. 
The League kept out of It for a time, but after 
nearly two months decided to como in. (Tor the 
Congress attitude to the war see last year's 
Indian YearlSoof:*) 

Romsarh Congress, 1940. — The annual ses- 
eion of the Congress w'as held at Tlamgarli In 
April 1040. Maulana Ahiil JCalam Azad pre- 
flldcd. Only one resolution svas adopted by 
the Ramgarh ficsslon. It stated inter alia : 

"The Congress hereby declares again that 
nothing Bhort of rompletc Independence can be 
accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom 
cannot exist within the orbit of Imperialism and 
Dominion Status or any otlicr status 'within the 
Imperial structure Is wholly Inapplicable to 
India, Is not In keeping with the dignity of a 
great nation, and would bind India in many ways 
to British politics and economic structure. The 
people of India alone can properly shape their 
own constitution and determine their relations 
^ to the other countries of the world, through a 
constituent nsBcmbly elected on the basis of 
adult suffrage. 

"The Congress is further of opinion that, 
while It will ahvays be ready, as it ever has been, 
to make every effort to sc euro communal 
harmony, no permanent solution is possible 
except through a constituent assembly, w'hcre 
fho rights of all recognised minorities will be 
fully protected by agreement, as far as possible, 
between the elected representatives of various 
majority and minority groups, or by arbitration 
If agreement is not reached on any point. Any 
alternative will lack finality. India's constitu- 
tion must be based on independence, democracy 
and national unity, and the Congress repudiates 
attempts to divide India or to split up her 
nationhood. The Congress has ahvays aimed 
at a constitution where the fullest freedom and 
opportunities of development are guaranteed to 
the group and the individual, and social injustice 
yields place to a justcr social order. 

" The Congress cannot admit the right of 
the rulers of Indian States or of foreign vested 
interests to como in the way of Indian freedom. 
Sovereignty in India must rest with the people, 
whether in the States or the provinces, and all 


other ini<'*rcsts must he ruhordinated to their 
vital Interests, The Congress holds that the 
d I Hi cully raised In regard to the States Is of 
British creation and It will not be BitlFfnctorily 
coivcd unless the declaration of the freedom 
of India from foreign rule Is unequivocally made, 
foreign Intere^^ts, If tliey are not In conflict 
with the Intcrest-i of the Indian people, will be 
protceted," (for full text of the resoluUon see 
pa^-t Jasiics of The Indian Tear Jiool)* 

TIjo Congrcia in 1940‘'4I-— The sveeks that 
followed the Jliungarh of the Congress 

wcic occupied by Intensive preparation for a 
direct action movement under the guidance 
of ^fr. Gandhi, side by side svlfh expre^^sfons of 
hope by Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders 
til at Burh a Rtruggle might he avoided. 
Gandhi's notion of " preparation " as usual 
on the constructive plan, that is, hand-spinning, 
removal of untouchabllity and promotion of 
TIindu-MusUm unity. 

As for communal unity, Mr. Gandhi stoutly 
resisted flic .Muslim League demand for Pakistan 
but declared that, although, ns a man of non- 
violence, ho could not redst the proposed 
partition witli force, be could never be a willing 
party to tlic proposed vivl«cction of Ihc country, 
ilc 'ivrote ; :My wdiolc sotil rebel;? against the 
idea that Hinduism and Islam rcprc'^cnt two 
antagonistic cultures and doctrines. To assent 
to BUch a doctrine Is for me denial of God. 
For I believe with mj' whole kouI that the God 
of the Quran is al ‘^0 the God of the Gita, and 
that W’C arc all, no matter by what name designa- 
ted, children of the same God. I must rebel 
against the idea that millions of Indians W’ho 
were Hindus the other day changed their 
nationality on adopting Islam as their 
religion." 

A Big Jump. — few weeks later the war 
took a sudden turn for the worse. The invasion 
of the Low' Countries, the capitulation of 
Belgium and the collapse of Prance produced 
in India a new feeling In favour of Britain. 
There w'as clear evidence of a desire on the part 
of many Congress leaders actively to nclp 
in tlio W'nr in spite of Mr. Gandhi's knowui 
convictions on the subject. 

By now’ the feeling had grown among Indians 
that the w’ar had come closer to this country 
and that the danger of external aggression 
and internal disorderw’crcnot remote possibilities. 
This realisation caused a revolution In the 
minds of , most Congressmen wdio had not 
the courage to adhere steadfastly to Mr. Gandhi 
and his non-violence in any eventuality. The 
Congress Working Committee virtually ahau- 
doned l^Ir. Gandhi and offered to co-operate in 
the war effort provided a fully representative 
National Government was formed at the centre. 
Apart from the ideological separation from 
Mr. Gandhi, tills offer constituted a big jump for 
the Congress — ^from non-participatlon in any 
W’ar to active help In the prosecution of this 
war. 

Poona Offer. —The resolution said, ainong 
other things : — 

" The Working Committee arc more than 
ever convinced that the acknowledgment by 
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Great Britain of the complete independence of 
India is the only solution of the problems facing 
both India and Britain and are, therefore, of 
opinion that such an unequivocal declaration 
should be immediately made and that, as an' 
immediate step in giving effect to it, a provisional 
National Government should be constituted at 
the Centre, which, though formed as a transitory 
measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature, and secure the closest 
co-operation of the responsible Governments in 
the provinces. 

** The \Vorking Committee ate of opinion 
that, unless the aforesaid declaration is made, 
and a National Government accordingly formed 
at the Centre without delay, all efforts at 
organising the material and moral resources of 
the country for defence cannot in any sense 
bo voluntary or as from a free country, and will, 
therefore, be ineffective. The Working 
Committee declare that if these measures are 
adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in 
its full weight in the efforts for the effective 
organisation of the defence of the country.** 

British Government’s August Offer. — Then 
came the famous statement by the Viceroy, 
known as the British Government’s August 
offer. (Nor full text see past issues of The 
Indian Year Boole,) It said : 

** Last October His Majesty’s Government 
again made it clear that Dominion Status was 
their objective for India. They added that they 
were ready to authorise the expansion of the 
Governor-General’s Council to include a certain 
number of representatives of political parties, 
and they proposed the establishment of a 
Consultative Committee. In order to facilitate 
harmonious co-operation it was obvious that 
some measure of agreement in the Provinces 
between major parties was a desirable pre- 
requisite to their joint collaboration at the 
Centre. Such an agreement was unfortunately 
not reached, and in the circumstances no progress 
was then possible. 

His Majesty’s Government do not feel that 
they should any longer postpone the expansion 
of the Governor- General’s Council, and the 
establishment of a body which will more closely 
associate Indian public opinion with .the con- 
duct of the war ’by the Central Government 

** They (His Majesty’s Government) have 
authorised me accordingly to invite a certain 
number of representative Indians to join my 
Executive Council. 

“ They have authorised me further to establish 
a War Advisory Council, which would meet at 
regular intervals and which would contain 
representatives of the Indian States and of other 
Interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

** It goes without saying that they could not 
contemplate the transfer of their present re- 
Bponsihllities for the peace and welfare of India 
to any system of Government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements 
in India's national life. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into 
submission to such a Government, 


** With regard to the macliinery for building, 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes, there has been very strong insistence 
that the framing of^ that scheme should be 
primarily the responsibility of Indians them- 
selves, and should originate from Indian con- 
ceptions of the social, economic and political 
structure of Indian life. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in sympathy with that desire and 
wish to see it given the fullest practical expres- 
sion, subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions wiiich Great Britain’s long connection 
with India has imposed upon her, and for which 
His Majesty’s Government cannot divest them- 
selves of responsibility. 

It is clear that a moment when the Common- 
w^ealth is engaged in a struggle for existence is 
not one in which fundamental constitution 
issues can be decisively resolved. 

" But His Majesty’s Government authorise 
me to declare that they will most readily assent 
to the setting np, after the conclusion of the war, 
with the least possible delay, of a body repre- 
sentative of the principal elements in India’s 
national life in order to devise the framework 
of the new Constitution, and they will lend every 
aid in their power to hasten decision on all 
relevant matters to the utmost degree.” 

Congress Rejection. — The Congress, how- 
ever, rejected the Viceroy’s offer as being w’hoUy 
opposed not only to the principle of democracy, 
acclaimed by the British Government in their w^ar 
aims, but also to the best interests of India. 

In order to meet the Leacoie objections to 
the Congress idea of a National Government 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar made W’hat has come 
to be known as a “sporting offer”. He said: 

“ In answ^er to Mr. Amery’s difficultj^ as to the 
minorities, I may make a sporting offer that if 
His Majesty’s Government agree to a Provisional 
National Government being formed at once, I 
will undertake to persuade my colleagues in the 
Congress to agree to the Muslim League being 
invited to nominate the Prime Minister and to 
let him form a National Government as he would 
consider best. If there is sincerity in the 
difficulty felt by His Majesty’s Government it 
should be met by what I offer.” Nothing, how- 
ever, came out of this “ sporting offer,” 

Civil Disobedience. — When this ” last ges- 
ture ” w’as ignored, the Congress meekly returned 
to Mr. Gandhi and his non-violence. This was 
the outcome of the deliberations of the 
All-India Congress Committee held in Bombay 
in the middle of September 1940. The A.I.C.C. 
passed a resolution confirming the August 
resolution of the Working Committee rejecting 
the Viceroy’s offer and requesting Mr. Gandhi 
to take over the leadership of the Congress. 

About a fortnight after this, Mr. Gandhi 
unfolded his plan of individual civil disobedience 
restricted to a limited number of satyagrahis, 

Mr. Gandhi chose as his first satyagrahi Mr. 
Vinoba Bliave who had been doing village 
uplift work. The satyagraha for the time being 
was to be confined to Mr. Bhave. According to 
plan, ^Ir. Vinoba Bhave set out on a marching 
tour from vlUage to village preaching non- 
participation In war on grounds of non-violence. 
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**(6) Provision shall 1)0 made, as set out 
below, for participation of Indian States in the 
Constitution-making body. 

**(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to 
accept and implement forthwith the Constitution 
so framed subject only to : — 

**(i) The right of any Province of British India 
that is not prepared to accept the new Constitu- 
tion to retain its present constitutional position, 
provision being made for its subsequent acces- 
sion if it so decides. 


“ With such non-acceding Provinces, should 
they so desire, ""'His Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution 
giving them the same full status as the Indian 
Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous 
to that here laid down, 

“(n) The signing of a Treaty which shall be 
negotiated between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Constitution-making body. This 
Treaty uill coyer all necessary matters arising 
out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make pro- 
vision, in accordance with undertakings given 
by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection 
of racial and religious minorities ; hut will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide in future its relationship 
to other Member States of the British 
Commonwealth, 


** Whether or not an Indian State elects to 
adhere to the Constitution it will be necessary to 
negotiate a revision of its Treaty arrangements 
so far as this may he required in the new situation. 

** (d) The Constitution-making body shall be 
composed as follows unless the leaders of Indian 
opinion In the principal communities agree upon 
some other form before the end of hostilities : — 

''Immediately upon the result being known of 
Provincial Elections which will be necessary at 
the end of hostilities, the entire membership of 
the Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall 
as a single electoral college proceed to the elec- 
tion of tlie Constitution-making body by the 
system of proportional representation. This 
new body shall be In number about 1/lOth of the 
number of the electoral college. 


'* Indian States shall he invited to appoint re- 
presentatives in the same proportion to their 
total population as in the case of representatives 
of British India as a whole and with the same 
powers as British Indian members. 


"(c) During the critical period which noi 
faces India and until the new Constitution can h 
framed His Majesty’s Government must inevit 
ably bear the responsibility for, and retain th 
control and direction of, the defence of India a 
part of their world war effort, but the task 0 
organising to the full the milltarj^ moral an( 
material resources of India must he the responsi 
blUty of the Government of India with the co 
operation of the peoples of India. His Majesty ’1 
Government desire and invite the immediate anc 
effective participation of the leaders of the prin 
cipal sections of the Indian people In the counsels 
of their country, of the Commonwealth and ol 
the united nations. Thus they will be enabled 
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to give their active and constructive help in the 
discharge of a task wliich is vital and essential 
for the future freedom of India," 

In announcing the scheme, Sir Stafford made 
it clear that it was only a proposal submitted to 
the leaders of Indian opinion by the War Cabinet 
and that its publication was not the publication 
of a declaration by His Majesty’s Government 
but only a declaration which they would be pre- 
pared. to make if it met with sufficiently general 
and favourable acceptance from the various sec- 
tions of Indian people. 

After protracted negotiations, in which 
representatives of the principal Indian organi- 
sations met, in addition to Sir Stafford, the 
Commander-in-Chief and Col. Loxiis Johnson, 
the personal representative In India of 
President Boosevelt, the Congress rejected the 
scheme. The Hindu Mahasahha had already 
rejected it (see chapter on Hindu Mahasahha) 
and the Muslim League followed suit (see chapter 
on Muslim League), while other organisations 
expressed disapproval In more or less strong 
language (sec chapter on the Indian National 
Liberal Federation). 

The Congress Working Committee, which held 
what was perhaps the longest session in its 
history, passed a resolution (for full text see 
last year’s issue) of which the folloudng is a 
summary : — 

"The British War Cabinet’s new proposals 
relate principally to the future upon the cessation 
of hostilities. 

" The Committee, while recognising that self- 
determination for the people of India is accepted 
in principle in that uncertain future, regret that 
this is fettered and circumscribed and certain 
provisions have been introduced which gravely 
imperil the development of a free and united 
nation and the establishment of a democratio 
state. Even the constitution -making '‘body 
is so constituted that the people's right to self- 
determination is vitiated by the introduction 
of non-representative elements. The Committee 
recognise that future independence may he 
implicit in the proposals, hut the accompanying 
provisions and restrictions are such that real 
freedom may weU become an illusion. 

*' The complete ignoring of the ninety millions 
of the people of the Indian States and their treat- 
ment as commodities at the disposal of their 
rulers is a negation of both democracy and self- 
determination. Such States may in many 
ways become harriers to the growth of Indian 
freedom, enclaves where- foreign authority 
still prevails and where the possibility of 
maintaining foreign armed forces has been 
stated to be a likely contingency, and a per- 
petual menace to the freedom of the people 
of the States as well of the rest of India, 

" The acceptance beforehand of the novel prin- 
ciple of non-accession for a province Is also a 
I severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and 
an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
trouble in the provinces, which may well 
lead to further difficulties In the way of the 
Indian States merging themselves in the Indian 
Union, The Congress has been wedded to 
Indian freedom and unity and any break in 
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that unity, especially In “the modern world when 
pcoplc^B minds inevitably think in terms of 
over larger federations, •would be Injurious to 
all concerned and exceedingly painful to con- 
template. 

‘'Nevertheless the Committee cannot think 
in terms of compelling the people In any territo- 
rial unit to remain In an Indian Union against 
their declared and established will, ^Vhil^ 
recognising this principle, the Committee feel 
that every effort should bo made to create 
conditions wddeh would help tlio different 
units In developing a common and co-operative 
national llJfc. 

“ The acccptai^cc of the principle inevitably 
involves that no cliangcs should ho made w'hlch 
result in fresh problems being created and com- 
pulsion being exercised on other substantial 
groups within that area. Each territorial unit 
should have the fullest possible autonomy 
within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national state. The proposal now made on 
the part of the British War Cabinet cncotiragcs 
and will lead to attempts at separation at the 
very inception of a union and thus create 
friction just when the utmost co-operation and 
goodwill are most needed. This proposal has 
been presumably made to meet a communal 
demand, but it will have other consequences 
also and lead politically reactionary and obs- 
curantist groups among different communities 
to create trouble and divert public attention 
from the vital issues before the country', • 

“ Any proposal concerning the future of India 
must demand attention and scrutiny, but in to- 
day’s grave crisis, it Is the present that counts, ! 
and even proposals for the future arc important | 
in so far as they affect the present. The 
Committee have necessarily attached the 
greatest importance to tins aspect of the question, 
^ and on this ultimately depends what advice they 
should give to those who look to them for 
"guidance. For this present the British TiTar 
Cabinet’s proposals are vague and altogether 
incomplete, and it would appear that no vital 
changes in the present structure are contem- 
plated. 

“ It has been made clear that the defence of 
India will in any event remain under British 
control. At any time defence is a vital subject: 
during war time it is all important and covers 
almost every sphere of life and administration. 
To take away defence from the sphere of responsi- 
bility at this stage Is to reduce that responsibility 
to a farce and a nullity and to make it perfectly 
clear that India is not going to be free in any way 
and her Government is not going to function as a 
free and Independent Government during the 
pendency of the war. 

" The Committee would repeat that an essen- 
tial and fundamental prerequisite for the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the Indian people in 
the present Is their realisation as a fact that they 
are free and are in charge of maintaining and 
defending their freedom. What is most wanted 
Is the enthusiastic response of the people which 
cannot be evoked without the fullest trust in 
them and the devolution of responsibility on 


tlicm in the matter of defence. It is only 
thus that even at this grave eleventh hour 
It may be possible to galvaniso the people of 
India to rise to the liclght of the occasion. 

It is manifest that the present Government 
of India, as well as its provincial agencies are 
lacking In competence, and arc incapable of 
Bhouldcrlng the burden of India’s defence. It h 
only the people of India tlirough their popular 
representatives who may shoulder this burden 
worthily. But that can only be done by present 
freedom, and full responsibility being cast upon 
them. 

" ’Xhe Committee, therefore,- is unable to ac- 
cept the proposals put forward on behalf of the 
Britldi AYar Cabinet.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps then announced that the 
draft declaration of the Britt‘'h Government had 
been withdrawn and that the position reverted 
to what It was hcforc ho came out to India, 
” tiiough not quite perhaps to that petition.” 

In spite of liic failure of the effort of Sir Staf- 
ford Crlpps and the bitter tone of tlie final re- 
marks In the controversy, responsible Indian 
leaders reiterated their determination to defend 
tho country against aggression. 

Madras Surprise. — Just at tiffs time, on tho 
eve of the meeting of the All -India Congress Com- 
mittee, .calFcd at Allahabad at the end of April 
1012, tho Madras Congress Legislature Party, 
under tho guidance of Mr. Bajagopalachari, 
passed a resolution recommending to the A.-l. 
C.C. to “acknowledge tho Muslim League’s 
claim for separation should the same be persisted 
in when the time comes for framing the future 
constitution of India ” and to “ invite the Miislira 
League for consultation for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at an agreement and securing tho installation 
of a National Government to meet the present 
emergency.” 

Tho meeting also passed a resolution voicing 
“ the general feeling In tiffs part of the country 
that there should be at this critical juncture a 
popular Govemment in this province doing its 
utmost to secure the requisite conditions for the 
people to play their part. The party is of tho 
opinion further that to facilitate united and ef- 
fective action in this regard by such a popular 
Govemment, the Muslim League shoiffd be in- 
vited to participate in it.” 

^The party requested the A.-I. C. C.to*^ permit 
it to take steps to this end, notwithstanding 
the general all-India policy followed by tho 
Congress. 

These resolutions met with a storm of protest 
from Congress leaders outside Madras, but were 
welcomed by some moderate leaders and by 
Muslim League circles. 

The Madras resolution acknowledging the 
Muslim League’s claim to separation came up 
for consideration before a meeting of the A.-I.C.C. 
at Allahabad in April 1942, but was defeated 
by 120 votes against 15, while a counter-resolu- 
tion, moved by Pandit Jagat Narain, opposing 
any proposal to disintegrate India, was carried 
by 92 votes to 17. The latter resolution ran : 
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** The A.-I.C.C, is of opinion that any 
proposal to disintegrate India by giving libMty 
to any component State or territorial unit to 
secede from the Indian Umon or Federation 
will be highly detrimental to the best interests 
of the people of the different States and Provin- 
ces and the c'ountry as a whole and the Congress 
therefore cannot agree to any such proposal/* 

Wlren the bold line suggested by him proved 
unacceptable to the bulk of Congressmen 
^Ir. Pajagopalachari had to resign his member- 
ship of the Congres “Working Committee and 
liis leaderslilp of the Madras legislature Congress 
party. 

Evolution of ** Quit India — The weeks 
that followed the Allahabad meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee witnessed 
a plethora of writings by Sir. Gandhi in 
his weekly organ, Harijan, advocating the 
policies outlined in the resolutions adopted at 
Allahabad and resisting ISIr. Rajagopalachari's 
propaganda to settle with the Muslim League on 
the basis of dividing India. The South Indian 
leader, for his part, carried on a raging tearing 
campaign in favour of making peace with 
Mr. Jinnah and thereby facilitating the establish- 
ment of a National Government, which, he 
affirmed, was essential not only for the well- 
being of India but also for the object of effec- 
tively defending the country against Japanese 
aggression. 

It became apparent from Mr. GandhVs 
writings and utterances that he was growing 
more and more restless and bitter towards 
Britain for the latter*s refusal to concede the 
Congress demand. Towards the end of April 
Mr. Gandhi conceived an idea which later 
crystallised into what has come to be known ! 
as the “ Quit India ** demand. He urged the 
withdrawal of the British from India not only 
in Indians interest but also for the sake of i 
Britain. He wrote in Sarijan : “I see no | 
Indian freedom peeping through all this prepara- 
tion for the so-called Defence of India. It is a ! 
preparation pure and simple for the defence i 
of the British Empire. If the British left India 
to her fate as they had to leave Singapore, 
non-violent India would not lose anjdihing. 
Probably the Japanese would leave India alone 

Her (Indians) real safety, and 

Britain's, too, lie in orderly and timely British 
withdrawal from India Later he said : 
“ Hitherto the rulers have said, * we would 
gladly retire if we know to whom we should 
hand over the reins My answer now is, 

• leave India to God ; if that is too much, then 
leave her to anarchy 

As time rolled on Mr. Gandhi appeared to 
abandon the policy of non-embarrassment to 
Britain's war effort in India, He also hinted 
that his views on the moral basis of Britain's 
war had undergone a change. In an interview 
to the press in Bombay in the middle of May 
he stated : “I used to say that my moral 
support was entirely vith Great Britain. I am 
very sorry to have to confess today that my 
mind refuses to give that moral support". 
He added : " It is from the frustration of 
every effort made to bring about unity by me 
that has arisen the logical step that not until 
British power is wholly withdraum from India 
can there be any real unity because all parties 


will be looking to a foreign power I am, 

convinced that we are living today in a state 
of ordered anarchy. It is a misnomer to call 
such rule as is established in India a rule which 
promotes the welfare of India. Therefore, 
this ordered, disciplined anarchy should go, 
and if there is complete lawlessness in India 
as a result, I would risk it, for I believe that 
22 years of continuous effort at educating 
India along the lines of non-violence wili 
not have gone in vain and people ■svili evolve 
real popular order out of chaos." 

Mr. Gandhi took care to avoid giving the 
impression that his demand for the ^vithdrawal 
of Britain was the outcome of pro- Japanese 
sentiment. He wrote : " Of course, the people 

must not, on any account lean on the Japanese to 
get rid of the British power. That were a remedy 
worse than the disease. But in this struggle 
every risk has to be run in order to cure our- 
selves of the biggest disease, a disease winch 
has sapped our manhood and almost made ua 
feel as if we must for ever be slaves. It is an 
insufferable thing. The cost of the cure, 

I know, will be heav 3 % No price is too heavy 
to pay for the deliverance. It is true that 
I the solution I have presented is a heroic solution 
beyond the ken of Englishmen, But being 
a true friend of Britain and Chim and Russia, 

I must not suppress the solution which I believe 
to be eminently practical and probably the 
only one in order to save the situation and in 
order to convert the war into a power for good 
instead of being what it is, a peril to humanity. 

I am more interested than the British 

in keeping the Japanese out. For Britain's 
defeat in Indian waters may mean only the 
loss of India, but if Japan wins, India loses 

everything It is an unwarranted 

claim Britain and America are making, the 
claim of saving democracy and freedom. It 
is a wrong thing to make that claim when there 
is this terrible tragedy of holding a whole nation 
in bondage, 

“ My proposal is one-sided, t.e., for the British 
Government to act upon, wholly irrespective 
of what Indians would do or would not do. 

I have even assumed temporary chaos on their 
withdrawal. But if the withdrawal takes place 
in an orderly manner, it is likely that on their 
withdrawal a pro^isional Government will bo 
set up by, and from, among the present leaders. 

I should hope that with the complete, final 
and honest withdravnl of the British power, 
the vise leaders will realise their responsibility, 
forget their differences for the moment and set up 
a pro-sisional Government out of the material 
left by the British power. 

"Assuming that the national Government 
Is formed and if it answers my expectations, 
its first act woTild be to enter into a treaty 
with the United Nations for defensive opera- 
tions against aggressive powers, it being common 
cause that India will have nothing to do with 
any of the Fascist powers and India would be 
morally bound to help the United Nations. 

" If I have any hand in guiding the imagined 
national Government, there would he no ftirther 
assistance save the toleration of the United 
Nations on the Indian soil under well-defined 
conditions- Naturally there will be no prohlbi- 
1 tion against any Indian giving his own personal 
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help by wv of beInK n recruit or/atid of 
fliuinolnl aid. It f;hou!<l bo iiudorfitood Umt 
iho Indian army ban been dpjbandod nllh tho 
withdrawal of llrHlnh power, Aualn If I have 
any nay hi the counclln of tho nidlonnl Oovern- 
incut, all Itn power, prmtlKO and rcBoiircca would 
bo UHCii iowardn brlURlnK about world ))oace. 
But of courijo after tho formation of tho national 
fJovernmont iny voice may I )0 a voice In tho 
wJldorncn'i and nationalist India may go war- 
mad/* 

Annwcrlng tho criticism that tho 'withdrawal 
of Britain might lead to .Tnpaneso occupation 
of India Mr. Oandlil wrote: “Abrupt with- 
drawal of llio Allied troopa inlglit rcnult In 
*7apan’H occupation of India and Chhm'o Buro 
fall. I had not tho rcinotont Idea of any fiuch 
catnfitropho rcHulllng from my action. U’hcro* 
fore I feel that If In nplU) of tho acceptance of 
iny proposal, It la denned necessary by Iho 
Allies to remain In India to prevent Japaneae 
occupation, they Hhould do no, Kuhjcct to Huch 
condltlonc an may bo prescribed by tbo national 
Govenimcnt that may bo net up after tho British 
withdrawal, I am unahlo to ntnte tlmi. the 
non-vlolont effort will malco India proof against 
tlapaueso or any other aggression, I am not 
able even to claim tliat tho wliolo of India In 
non-violent In tbo ncnac required. In the 
clrcurnntnnccB It w'ould ho hypocritical on my 
part to Jnslst on tho Immcalato withdrawal 
of tho Allied troopH an an Indlspensublo part 
of my propoRul. It In rmlhclcnl for mo to 
declnro timt no far ns Bulla Is con corned, eho 
does not need troops to vlcfond hcrscU, having 
no quarrel with Japan. But India must not by 
any act of hern nhort of national sulcldo let 
China down or put tho Allied poworn In jeopardy. 
Bo long thcrcioro ns India laclcn fnlUi In Uic^ 
capacity of non-vlolcnco to protect her against ' 
iiggrension from without, tho demand for the 
withdrawal of tlio Allied troopa during the 
pendency of tho w^nr w'ould Itself bo un act of 
vlolonco, If the controllcra of tbo troops liold 
it to bo necesHary for their defence to keep 
them In India for that purpose and that nlono.^* 

r.,., . i' ImpUcatlons of hls pro- 

1 S ■ rote early In July : — 

I ■ i ■■ free of all llnanclal obliga- 
tion to Britain ; 

2, *Xho annual drain to Great Britain Btops 
automatlcnily ; 

S. All taxation ceases oxcopt wdmt ibo 
replacing Government Imposes or 
retains ; 

4, Tho dcndwclglit of an all-powerful autho- 
rity keeping under subjeollon iho tallest 
In iho land Is lifted ut onco ; 

G. In short, India begins a now chapter In 
her national life, as I shall hopo wJJI 
alTcct tho fortunes of the war witn non- 
vlolcnOo as her predominant sanction. 
Tills non -vlolonco will no longer take 
tho slmpo of non-co-operation and tho 
like. It will express itself In her am- 
bassadors going 10 tho Axis powers not 
to beg for ponco but to show thorn tho 
futility of war for aoUlovlug an honour- 
nblo end. This can only bo done If and 
when Britain slicds iho gains of perhaps 
tho most organized and succossful 
vJolcuco tho world has soon. 


'*A1I this may not come to panV* ho con- 
tinued. I do not mind. It is worth fighting 
for, It Is wortli staking all that tho nation has.*' 

July Hesolulion.— ^VIth tho country tha-i 
prepared, tho AVorklng Committee of tho 
Congre^jn met at Wardha In tho middle of July 
and pnsicd a lengthy rciolutlon embodying 
Mr. Gandhrs Ideas. The resolution ran : — 

" Bvents happening from day to day, and tho 
cxperlcnco Umt lUo jjccipic of India arc passing 
through, confirm fho opinion of Congrc'jsracn 
that British rulo In India must rnd Immediately, 
not merely because foreign domination, even 
at Its best. Is an evil in Itself and a continuing 
Injury to the subject people, but because India 
in bondage can play no effective part In defending 
herself and In affecting the fortunes of the v;ar 
that Is desolating humanity. Tho freedom of 
India h llitifl necessary not only In the Interest 
of India but aBo for the rafety of tho world and 
for tho ending of Nazhm, Fascism, inllitnrl9m 
and other forms of Imperialism, and tbo aggres- 
sion of one nation over another. 

“ Bvor ninro tho outbreak of the world 'war, 
iho Congress has studiously pursued a policy 
of non-embarrassment. Bven at tho risk of 
making Its ^aimoiaha IncfTectlvo, It deliberately 
gave it a nyinbollo character, Jn the hopo that 
tills policy of non-cmbnrrnssmcnt, carried 
to Itfl loglqal extreme, would be duly appreciated 
and that real pow'cr would bo transferred to 
popular representatives, co as to cnablo tho 
nation to make Its fullest contribution towards 
tho realisation of human freedom throughout 
tho world, which Is In danger of being crushed. 
It had also hoped that negatively nothing w’ould 
ho done which was calculated to tighten Britain's 
strangle-hold on India, 

“ These hopes, have, however, been dashed to 
pieces. Tho nbortivo Crlpps proposals showed 
in tho dearest possible manner that there was 
no change In tho British Governmont'a nttltudo 
tow’ardfl India and that tho British bold on 
India was In no way to bo relaxed. In tho 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Crlpps. Congress 
representatives tried their utmost to achieve 
a minimum, consistent w’Uh tho national demand, 
hut to no avail. This frustration has resulted 
in a rapid and widespread Increase of ill-will 
against Britain and a growing satisfaction at tho 
success of Japanese arms. Tho Working 
Commltlco view this development with grave 
approlionslou ns this, unless checked, will 
Inevitably lend to a passive acceptance of aggres- 
sion. Tho Committee hold that nil aggression 
must bo resisted, for any submission to it must 
moan tho degradation of tho Indian people and 
tho contlnuntlon of their subjection. Tho 
Congress Is anxious to avoid tho cxperlcnco of 
Malaya, Singapore, and Burma and desires to 
build up resistance to any aggression on, or 
Invasion of, India by tho Japanese or any 
foreign power. 

'* Tho Congress would chango tho present ill* 
will against Britain into good-'vvlll and make 
India a willing partner in a Joint ontorprlso 
of securing freedom for tho nations and peoples 
of tho world and In tho trials and tribulations 
which accompany it. This la only posslblo if 
India feels tho glow of freedom. 
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" Tho Congress representatives have tried 
their utmost to bring about a solution of the 
communal tangle. But this has been made 
impossible by the presence of the foreign Power 
whose long record has been to pursue relent- 
lessly the policy of divide and rule. Only after 
tho ending of foreign domination and interven- 
tion, can the present unreality give place to_ 
reality, and the people of India, belonging to" 
all groups and parties, face India’s problems 
and solve them on a mutually agreed basis. 
The present political parties, formed chiefly 
with a view to attract the attention of, and 
influence, the British Power, will then probably 
cease to function. For the first time in India’s 
history, realisation will come home that princes, 
Jagirdars, zamindars, and propertied and monied 
classes, derive their wealth and property from 
the workers in the fields and factories and else- 
where, to whom essentially power and authority 
must belong. On the mthdrawal of British 
Buie in India, responsible men and women of 
the country will come together to form a Pro- 
visional Government, representative of all 
important section of the people of India, which 
Mill later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent 
Assembly can be convened in order to prepare a 
constitution for the government of India 
acceptable to all sections of the people. Ke- 
presentativea of Free India and representatives 
of Great Britain will confer tog^er for the 
adjustment of future relations and for the 
co-operation of the two countries as allies in 
the common task of meeting aggression. It 
is the earnest desire of the Congress to enable 
India to resist aggression effectively with the 
people’s united will and strength behind it, 

“ In making the proposal for the withdrawal of 
British Rule from India, the Congress has no 
desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain 
or the Allied Powers in their prosecution of the 
war, or in any way to encourage aggression on 
India or increased pressure on Cliina by the 
Japanese or any other Power associated with 
the Axis group. Nor does the Congress intend 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
Allied Powers. The Congress is therefore 
agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces 
of the Ailiea in India, should they so desire, in 
order to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression, and to protect and help China. 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British 
Power from India was never intended to mean 
the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from 
India, and certainly not of- those who would, 
make India their home and live there as citizens 
and as equals with the others. If such 'with- 
drawal takes place with good-will, it would 
result in establishing a stable Provisional 
Government of India and co-operation between 
this Government and the United Nations in 
resisting aggression and helping China. 

" The Congress realises that there may he risks 
involved in such a coiurse. Such risks, however, 
have to be faced by any country in order to 
achieve freedom and, more especially at the 
present critical juncture, in order to save the 
country and tho larger cause of freedom the 
world over from far greater risks and perils. 

•• While, therefore, the Congress is impatient 
to achieve tho national purpose, it wishes to 
take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in 


Bo^ far as is possible, any course of action that 
might embarrass the United Nations. The 
Congress would plead with the British Power 
to accept the very reasonable and just proposal 
herein made, not only in the interest of India 
but also thdt of Britain and of the cause of 
freedom to which the United Nations proclaim 
their adherence. 

** Should however this appeal fails, the Congress 
cannot 'view without the gravest apprehension 
the continuation of the present state of affairs, 
invoMng a progressive deterioration in the 
situation and weakemng of India’s will and power 
to resist aggression. The Congress will then 
be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the non- 
violent strength it might have gathered since 
1920, when it adopted non-violence as part 
of its policy for the vindication of political 
rights and liberty. Such a mI despread struggle 
would inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. 

“ As the issues raised are of the most vital and 
far-reaching importance to the people of India 
BB we]] Bs to the peoples of the Vnlted Nations, 
the Working Committee refer them to the All- 
India Congress Committee for final decision. 
For this purpose the A.I.C.C. 'will 'meet in 
Bombay on the 7th August, 1942.” 

Mr. Gandhi's Commentary. — Commenting 
on the resolution, Mr. Gandhi said : 
” it 'will be a mass movement of a strictly 
non-violent character. It vdll include *all that a 
mass movement can include. I do not want 
rioting as a direct result. If, in spite of all 
precautions, rioting does take place it cannot 

be helped I am not going to court 

imprisonment. The struggle does not involve 
courting imprisonment. It is too soft a thing. 
We had, no doubt, made it a business to court 
imprisonment "up to now, but there 'will be no 
such thing this time. My intention is to make 
the thing as short and swift as possible. But 
if I am dragged into jail, it is difficult to say 
what I may do. But I can fast, as I have 
fasted before now, though I should try to avoid 
such an extreme step so far as possible.” Dis- 
cussing the possibility of negotiations, he said : 
” There is no room left for negotiations In tho 
proposal tor withdrawal. Either they recognise 
independence or they don't. After that recogni- 
tion many things can follow. After all it Is an 
open rebellion ”. Declaring that free India 
would start functioning immediately after its 
recognition, he said : ” If its withdrawal takes 
place in perfect good-'will, the change vnll be 
effected without the slightest disturbance. 
People Would have to come into their o'lvn 
without disturbance. Wise people from among 
the responsible sections will come together and 
will evolve a Provisional Government. Then 
there 'will be no anarchy, no interruption, and a 
crowning glory.” 

In rebuttal of the charge that this projected 
movement was conceived ■with a view to helping 
Japan, Mr, Gandhi wrote In the last week of 
July an article addressed ” To Every Japanese,” 
in which ho said he deeply grieved the un- 
provoked attack against China and the ” merci- 
es devastation of that great and ancient land. 
We are In tho unique position of having to 
resist an imperialism that ■wo detest no less than 
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yoiirrt iuhI KuzlHin, Onr n“^lMtanco to it dorn 
not innnn Jinrm to tlio British pooj))o. Wo 
ficolc to convoft Uiom. Our.i la an iinnrincd 
revolt aftalnat Brltlnh rule. An important 
party In tho country la cimapjcd In a (U*ailly 
out frlomlly quarrel Avlth the foreign rulcrj^. 
But In tlilM they nood no aid from forclj'n Powern. 
You Imvo hcCn f^ravfdy mHlnformnd, iv\ I 
Icnow you aro, Unit we have chosen this particular 
moment to omhrasa tlio Allies when your attack 
aruilnftt India in Imminent, Jf wn wanted to 
turn Brltaln*rt dllhculty hito our ojjportunlty 
wo Hhmdd luivo done It an hoou as tho War broke 
out nearly three yearn aqo. 

** Our movomont dcmandlnf; tho withdrawal 
of Uio Jlrltlidi I’ower from India ahould In no 
way ho inlsundcndood. In fact, If wo are to ! 
bollcvo your roportod anxiety for thcj Tndepen- 
donee of India, a recojJinltlon of tlmt Jndopen- 
donee by Britain, ahould leave you no cxoumo 
for any attack on India. Moreover tho roportod 
profoHslon Mort^ 111 wltli your ruthlCHa afti^rcsnlon 
a^ahmt Ohlua, I would aslc you to make no 
)nIstako about tho fact that you will ho aadly I 
dlMltluidonod If yon boliovo that you will rccolvo I 
a willing wolcomo from India, U’ho ond and aim i 
of tho movomont for BrltUh wlUulrawal In to 
proparo India, hy matclnu her freo for rcslHtlnf; 
all mllitarlat and Imporlallat ambition, whether 
It ifl called British Im])erIallHm, German Nazism 
or yotir pattern. Our appeal to Britain Ih 
coui)lod with the otTor of Freo Indla'a wlHlrmness 
to let tho AlUoft retain their troops In India. | 
U’ho odor Is made In order to prove tlmt wo do 
not In any way mean to harm tlio Allied 
cau«o, and In order to prevent you from bclnf< 
misled Into foellnf' that you have but to bIoj) 
Into tho country that Britain baa vacatc(I. 
Noodleaa to repeat that if you chorlBh any ftuch 
Idea and will carry It out. wo will not fall In 
rcHlatlnj^ you with all the ml^Ut Unit our country ! 
can muBter." ! 

In tho period between tho adoi)tlon by tho I 
* Working Oommlttoo of It^ July reaolutlon and i 
tho meeting of tho A.-l.O.O.ln August Mr. Gandhi 
Indicated that ho waa i>roparecl to moot tho 
Viceroy and dlaousa Ida domaud with him and 
that ho would call otf tho movomont If ho wore 
convinced by anyone that In tho midst of war tho 
Brltlah Government could not doelaro India 
froo without jeopardising tho war ctfort. ** My 
complaint is that crltlca talk at mo, awoar at mo 
but novor oomloHOoiul to talk to mo lio said, 
lie wished to guard against ** a fuiddon outburst 
of anarohy or a stato of things which may ho 
caloulatod to Invite Japa* • . • ‘ " 77 

Intended to handle the . ■ 
ho woiild not hesltato 1 ■ ■ • ■ ■ ^ 

limit If ho found that no Improsslon was pro- 
duced on the British Government or tho Afllod 
powers* 

Reply to ForoiRii Criticism* — Ihibllcatlon of 
tho Working Gommlttoo'o July resolution 
aroused muoh hostile conunout abroad 
In reply to which Mr. Gandhi wrote: 
** Indian public mon should bo forgiven If they 
doubt tho Blnoorlty of tho floroo opposition 
whloh la bolng organised ^Yitb ominous unani- 
mity. Tho latter can only stltfou India's 
suspicion and rosistauco Ho continued : 
** tho Justice of tho demand for tho ending of 
British Power has novor boon questioned ; tho 


moment choicn for enforcing It U the target 
of attack* It la clear as crystal In tho Working 
Gommittco rcBolullon why this rnornont is 
choBcn, 1/Cit 7Tie ]»araphrnBo It. India U not 
playing any ctfcdlve T»art In tho war. Some of 
m feel ashamed that ft h so and, what Is more, 
we feel that If wo were free from tho foreign 
yoke, we should play a worthy, nay, a dccHlvc 
part In tho worltl war which has yet to reach 
its climax. Wo knov/, that If India does not 
hocorno free vow, the hidden dhcontent will 
burst forth Into a welcome to tho Japanese, 
should they effect a landing. W'’c feel that 
such an event would bo a calamity of tho find 
magnitude. W'o can avoid It If India gains her 
freedom. IW dlRtrust this simple, natural and 
honest declaration Is to court ulpnstcr. 

“ But the critics ray, ' To whom arc the British 
rulers to liand the keys on their withdrawal?'' 
It Is a good question. Hero is what Maulana 
Abul Knlam Azad, tho ‘Congrc=»s President, 
lias nald : ' Tho Congress always stands, 

firstly for sympathy towards democratic coun- 
tries, secondly, never desires to embarrass 
BriUdri and her war effort, and, thirdly It stands 
for opposition to Ibo Japanese aggression* 
Tho Congress does not desire to take power for 
Ib^elf hut for all* If real power Is handed over 
to tho Congress, surely It svlll approach other 
parties and will porsuado them to join TIio 
Congress I’fcsldcnt added that ho ' Imd no 
objection to BrlUln handing over power to the 
Mualirn League or any other party provided 
It -was real Independence. That party will 
imvo to approach other parties ns no single 
party can function properly without tho co- 
operation of otiicr parties'. Tho only thing 
needful is to Imnd over complete control without 
reservation save tlmt during tho war period tho 
Allied troops will operate to stem Japanese or 
Axis attack. But they will have no power 
of Interference with the atfalrs of India which 
will bo ns free ns Great Britain herself." 

Apart from Indo-BrlUsh relationship 
Mr. Gandhi made an Important change In his 
)olloy In tho summer of 1942 when ho gave up 
ilB old belief that internal unity must precede 
political emancipation and declared Instead tlmt 
conuuunal unity coidd only follow the removal of 
the third party. Writing In flarijaii in Juno, 
ho said : " Time Is a merciless enemy. If it l3 

also a merciful friend and healer* I claim to bo 
amongst tho oldest lovers of Ilindu-Musllm 
unity, and I remain one even today. I have 
been asking myself why every wliolo-hcartcd 
attempt, made by all including myself to reach 
unity has failed, and failed so completely tlmt 
I have entirely fallen from grace and am described 
by some Muslim papers as tho greatest enemy 
of Islam In India. It Is a phenomenon I can 
only account for- by tho fact that tho third 
power, even without deliberately wishing lt» 
will nob allow real unity to take place. Tlicro- 
foro, I have come to tho reluctant conclusion 
tlmt the two communities will come together 
almost Immodintoly after tho British Power 
comes to a final end in India. If Indepcndonco 
Is tho Immodlato goal of tho Congress and tlio 
Loaguo, then, without needing to come to 
terms, all will light together to bo free from 
bondage. When the bondage la done with, uot 
merely tho two organisations but all pamca 
will find lb to tliolr Interest to come together 
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and make the fullest use of the liberty in order 
to evolve a national Government Buited to the 
genius of India/* 

Throughout this controversy over the pro- 
posal of Sir. Gandhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru 
steadfastly advocated that nothing should be 
said or done wliich nrould render India vulnerable 
to Japanese attack. During the July meeting 
of the Congress Working Committee the question 
was put to him whether any political movement 
In India would not in the ultimate analysis 
amount to an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. He answered that whereas India had 
no wish to injure the cause of China or the 
defence of India, “ it has become higlily impor- 
tant to raise the spirit of resistance in order 
ultimately to be able to resist the Japanese ; 
by passively submitting to things in India -today 
that spirit of resistance ^vill be crushed/* He 
recognised that any step that the Congress 
might take against the British Government 
might be full of perils but on the other hand 
** not taking any step is still more perilous— we 
have to choose the lesser danger **. According 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Kelmi, “ the fundamental 
way to look at it is how ultimately to increase 
the strength of the Indian people to meet 
invasion. If I am convinced that I might 
weaken India I vdll not take that step *’, 

For a time, there seemed to be some difference 
of opinion among the front rank Congress leaders 
on the wisdom of launching a political movement 
when the enemy was at the country’s gates ; 
but eventually unanimity was reached and a 
resolution was passed (see above) declaring 
that the withdrawal of British from India was 
necessary both for Indian independence and for 
effective resistance to the Axis and that if 
the British refuse to yield, the Congress had no 
alternative hut to launch a campaign of civil 
disobedience. 

August ResolutioD.— On the eve of the meeting 
of the A.-I.C,C. in Bombay, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress met and drafted the 
following resolution for subndssion to the 
A.-I.C.C. ;~ 

“ The All-India Congress Committee has given 
the most careful consideration to the reference 
made to it by the Working Committee in their 
resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent 
events, including the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokes- 
men of the British Government, and the com- 
ments and criticisms made in India and abroad. 
The Committee approves of and endorses that 
resolution and is of opinion that events subse- 
quent to it have given it further justification, 
and have made it clear that the immediate 
ending of British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity, both for the sake of India and for 
the success of the cause of the United Nations. 
The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively j 
less capable of defending herself and of con- 
tributing to the cause of world freedom. I 

'* The Comnaittee has viewed with dismay the J 
deterioration of the situation on the Russian 
and Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian 
and Chinese peoples its liigh appreciation of their 
heroism in defence of their freedom. This 
increasing peril makes it Incumbent on all those 
who strive for freedom and who sympathise with 
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the victims of aggression, to examine the fonnda- 
i tiouB of the policy so far pursued by the Allied 
; Nations, which had led to repeated and disastrous 
[ failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and 
I policies and methods, that failure can be con- 
I verted into success, for past experience has shown 
I that failure is inherent in them. These policies 
I have been based not on freedom so much as on the 
domination of subject and colonial countries, and 
the continuation of the imperialist tradition and 
method. The possession of empire, instead of 
adding to the strength of the ruling Power, has 
; become a burden and a curse, India, the classic 
I land of modern imperialism, has become the 
cnix of the question, for by the freedom of India 
will Britain and the United Nations be judged, 
and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled 
i with hope and enthusiasm. The ending of 
' British rule in this country is thus a vital and 
! immediate issue on which depend the future 
I of the war and the success of freedom and demo- 
cracy. A free India 'will assure this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle 
for freedom and against the aggression of Narism, 
Fascism and Imperialism. This will not only 
affect materially the fortunes of the war, but -will 
bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the 
side of the United Nations, and give these 
Nations, whose ally India would be, the moral 
and spiritual leadership of the world. India in 
bondage will continue to be the symbol of British 
imperialism and the taint of that imperialism 
will affect the fortunes of all the United Nations. 

" The peril of today, therefore, necessitates 
the independence of India and the ending of 
British domination. No future promises or 
guarantees can affect the present situation or 
meet that peril. They cannot produce the 
needed psychological effect on the mind of the 
masses. Only the glow of freedom now can 
release that energy and enthusiasm of millions 
of people which will immediately transform the 
nature of the war. 

" The A.-I.C.C. therefore repeats with all 
emphasis the demand for the withdrawal of the 
British Power from India. On the declaration 
of India’s independence, a Provisional Govern- 
ment will be formed and Free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them 
in the trials and tribulations of the joint enter- 
prise of the struggle for freedom. The Pro- 
visional Government can only be formed by the 
co-operation of the principal parties and groups 
in the country. It will thus be a composite 
Government, representative of all important 
sections of the people of India. Its primary 
functions must be to defend India and resist 
aggression with all the armed as w’ell as the non- 
violent forces at its command, together with its 
Allied powders, and to promote the well-being and 
progress of the workers in the fields and factories 
and elsewhere, to w^hom essentially all power and 
authority must belong. The Provisional Govern- 
ment will evolve a scheme for a Constituent 
Assembly which 'will prepare a constitution for 
the Government of India acceptable to all sec- 
tions of the people. This constitution,, according 
to the Congress view, should be a federal one, 
with the largest measure of autonomy for the 
federating units, and with the residuary powers 
vesting in these units. Tlio future relations 
between India and the Allied Nations 'will bo 
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friend of tlieira now, as they are in trouble. 

I have always believed that they would never 
i lose.*' 

Six amendments were moved, three of which 
stressed the need for a communal settlement 
as a condition precedent to the starting of any 
mass movement. After Pandit Jawaharlal 
Weliru, the mover of the "resolution, had replied 
to the debate, the President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, appealed to the movers of the 
amendments to withdraw them and save time. 

‘ Three amendments were then withdraAvn, and 
the remaining three were rejected. The resolu- 
tion was carried, 13 members voting against it. 
The total number of members present was nearly 
240. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Appeal — On the declaration of 
the result ot the resolution, Mr. Gandhi spohe 
for nearly 70 minutes in Hindi and for 20 min- 
utes in English. 

Mr. Gandhi observed that he had no objection 
to the transfer of power to Muslims. The 
‘ Muslims would then have a body to administer 
the affairs of the country. That body would 
command the allegiance not only of Muslims 
but of Hindus and other communities as well. 

Continuing Mr. Gandhi said that he would 
write to the Viceroy intimating to him the con- 
tents of the resolution and the implications 
thereof. It would not be very long before the 
Viceroy’s reaction was Imown. Meanwhile he 
would advise the members and through them 
other Indians to feel that very day that they had 
shaken off the bonds of v slavery and that they 
were free men and women. 

In his English speech, Mr. Gandhi remarked 
that he had the privilege ol friendship and trust 
of many of his friends in India and abroad. | 
Some of them doubted his 'wisdom and even 
his honesty. His wisdom was not such a trea- 
sure, but honesty was a precious treasure to him. 
He claimed friendship between the present 
Viceroy and himself. He wanted Englishmen 
and the United .Nations to examine their hearts 
and search their hearts. What crime, he asked, 
had the Congress Committee committed in 
demanding independence ? fie hoped that the 
President of the United States would not 
distrust the Congress because of its demand. 
The United lotions and Britain had the oppor- 
tunity now of a liletime to declare India iree and 
prove their real intentions. Such an oppor- 
- tunity would never come twice in the same 
generation, and history would say that they did 
not discharge their overdue debt to India. He 
asked for the blessings of the whole world and for 
the active assistance of the United JNations. 

\ Mi*. Gandlii concluded : Every man is free 

) to go to the fullest length under ahimsa (non- 
i violence), by complete deadlock, strikes and 
other non-violent means. Satyagrahis should 
L go out to die and not to live. It is only when 
1 individuals go out to seek and face death that 
/ the nation will survive. Jlarenge ya Marenge 
\ (We shall do or die).** 

^ Last-'minuto Peace Effort* — ^It was reported 
that on tne eve of tne A.-I.C.C. meeting 
? and during this session vigorous efforts were 
made by Congress leaders to contact Mr. 
Jinnah with a view to arriving at an agreement 
Wnich the Muslim League, 
i Just as the Congress was eager to arrive at a 
settlement 'with the Muslim League, similarly 


there was evidence that the Congress would 
have accepted any genuine gesture from the 
Government and cheerfully, submit to negotia- 
tions in respect of details. The view was 
widely held at the time that subsequent events 
would have taken a different course if a "U’cek 
or fortnight had been allowed to elapse after the* 
adoption of the A.-I.C.C. resolution. ** We 
stand to lose more than the Government as the 
result of a struggle *' said a prominent Congress 
leader ; we have to face lines, imprisonment 
and shooting. We will face it all, if necessary; 
but we certainly 'wish to avoid it, if possible.** 

Government, however, took a different view 
of the situation. They were convinced that 
the Congress had no genuine desire to negotiate 
a settlement but that with peace on their lips 
they were secretly planning a wdespread 
subversive movement. Government claimed 
to have in their possession evidence of dangerous 
preparations 'which the Congress and its leaders 
had made to organise a show-do’wn tiiroughout 
the country including acts of violence and 
sabotage which, with imminent Japanese 
invasion, would have spelt disaster both for 
India and the cause of the Allied Hations. 
At all events, it was contended that, in face 
of Mr, Gandhi’s unequivocal declaration that 
there would be no negotiation on the issue of 
independence, no usetul purpose would be 
served by discussing a settlement with him. 
They could not parley with one who had a pistol 
in one hand and the olive branch in the other. 
It was felt that to allow more time to the Con- 
gress in the hope of reaching a settlement by 
negotiations would be to give it a much 
needed chance to perfect the preparations for a 
bloody revolution. The Government, there- 
fore, decided to act firmly, and they acted 
quickly. 

Government’s Reaction* — Within a few 
hours of the adoption of the g " Quit 
India ** resolution by the A.-I.C.C. and 
the termination of its proceedings, Mr. Gandhi 
and the other Congress leaders were rounded 
up under the Defence of India Buies and kept 
under detention, completely isolated from the 
outside world. Strict measures were taken to 
prevent the movement from spreading or taking 
root. In a resolution of the Governor-General- 
in-CouncU published on the morrow of the 
A.-I.C.C. meeting Government expressed regret 
at the Congress resolution and affirmed their 
determination to meet the challenge contained 
in it. The resolution ran ^ 

'* The A.-I.C.C. have ratified the .resolution 
passed by the working Committee of the Indian 
liational Congress on August 6. That resolu- 
tion demands the immediate withdrawal of 
British Power from India, and sanctions the 
starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines 
on the wdest possible scale. 

" The Governor- General-ln- Council has been 
aware, too, for some days past of dengerous 
preparation? by tbs Congress Party for unlawful, 
and in some case? violent activities*, directed' 
among other things, to tfae interruption of 
communications and public utility services, the 
organisation of strikes, tampering with the 
loyalty of Government servants, and inter- 
ference with defence measures, including re- 
cruitment. 
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“India has today a Government stronger and 
more representative than ever in the past, a 
Government predominantly Indian and non- 
official, a Government determined to prosecute 
the war and no less determined to lead India 
onto her political goal. 

“There is nothing that the Government of 
India regret more than this challenge at so 
critical a juncture. But on them there lies the 
task of defending India, of maintaining India's 
capacity to wage war, of safeguarding India's 
interests, of holding the balance between the 
different sections of her people without fear or 
favour. That task the Government of India 
will discharge in face of the challenge now 
throuTi doAvn by the Congress Party with clear 
determination, but with an anxiety that action 
shall be preventive of the interruption of the 
war effort and the other dangers to which they 
have referred rather than punitive, and with a full 
consciousness of the responsibility to India and 
to the cause of the Allies and of civilisation. 
Their duty is plain and they have to discharge it, j 
profoundly as they must deplore the situation ! 
wiiich they have been called upon to face. 
They urge the people of India to unite with 
them in resistance to the present challenge 
of a party. They appeal to them to lay aside 
all political differences, and for the period of the 
war place before all other considerations the 
defence of their country and the achievement 
of those common aims on which depends the i 
future not only of India but of all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world.” 

Leaders Arrested. — On the morning of August 
9, Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
arrested in Bombay and simultaneously through- 
out the country a round-up of important Con- 
gressmen took place. The total number of arrests 
on that day amounted to a few hundreds. In 
the words of an official publication, the first 
reactions to the arrests were surprisingly mild. 
On August 9 there were disturbances in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Poona, but the rest of the 
country remained quiet. On August 10 distur- 
banoea occurred also in Delhi ana a few towns 
in the United Provinces ; but still no serious 
repercussions w^ere reported from elsewhere. 
It was from August 11 that the situation began 
to deteriorate rapidly. From then onwards, 
apart from the hartals , protest meetings and 
similar demonstrations that were to be expected, 
concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, 
murder and sabotage took place ; and in almost 
all cases these were directed either against 
communications of all kinds (including railways, 
posts and telegraphs) or against the Police. 
Moreover, these outbreaks started almost 
simtiltaneously in widely separated areas in the 
provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and 
also in the Central and United Provinces. 
The damage done was so extensive as to make it 
incredible that it could have been perpetrated 
on the spur of the moment without special 
implements and previous preparation; and in 
many instances the manner in u'hlch it was done 
displayed a great deal of technical knowledge. 
Block instruments and control rooms in railway 
stations were singled out for destruction ; and 
the same teclmical skill appeared over and over 
* again both in the selection of objects for attack — 
on the railways, in Post and Telegraph offices 
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and lines, and on electric power lines and 
installations — and also in the manner in which 
the damage was carried out. On the other hand, 
industrial plant and machinery, even where it 
was fully employed on Government work, 
escaped any serious injury. 

(Copious extracts from the official publication 
on the disturbances were included in past issues 
of The Indian Year Booh.) 

In the course of a debate in the Assembly, 
Sir Beginald Maxwell disclosed that till the 
middle of November 1942; 49 fatal and 1,363 
non-fatal cases amongst tne police force were 
reported from mob violence. Mob violence was 
responsible for destroying or badly damaging 
192 police stations and poste, 494 Government 
buildings, 318 railway stations and 309 post 
and telegraph offices. There were 103 cases 
of serious damage to railway track and 11,285 
cases of serious damage or destruction of tele- 
graph and telephone lines and installations. 
There were three cases in which military property 
and installations were destroyed or damaged. 
There were 14 fatal cases and 70 non-fatal 
cases amongst the military from moh violence. 
These figures would indicate the seriousness of 
the rebellion Government had to face In this 
country. 

“ A rebellion, an attempted internal revolu- 
tion ” was the description applied to the 
disturbances by the Home Member. He 
claimed that the rebellion had been quelled and 
that Government had come through the ordeal 
unscathed through the loyalty of the Government 
servants and the steadiness of the country. 
Sir Reginald was emphatic that it was not a 
peoples ' movement. Labour wishes to get 
on with work, and the Muslims and Scheduled 
Classes had kept entirely aloof. The responsibi- 
lity for the disorders was of the Congress. 

Muslims as a community kept out of the dis- 
turbances ; 60 did the followers of Dr. Amhedkar. 
Except for cessation of work for a few weeks in 
the Ahmedabad textile industry, the Industrial 
population was generally unaffected by the 
movement. The public services, the police, 
the post and telegraphs, the railways and urban 
utility services stuck to their work. Students 
were enthusiastic for a few months, hut later 
their zeal flagged. 

I Most of the moderate leaders condemned the 
violence in unmistakable terms. Mr. C. Eaja- 
gopalachari was among the foremost of the 
critics of the movement and of the form which 
it took. Many of them, however, disputed 
the Government's contention that the movement 
was initiated and inspired by the Congress, 
contending that it was more the expression 
of the^ peoples f^stration and disappointment 
at Britain's attitude towards Indian aspira- 
tions and an expression of the people’s resent- 
ment over the arrest of Mr, GandU and the 
Congress leaders. They were anxious that 
pomething must he done to put a stop to the 
movement and to restore normal political life. 
They suggested that negotiations be undertaken 
with Mr. Gandhi both for a settlement for tho 
Indo-British question and the inter-party dis- 
putes within the country. 
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In pUTBUfinco of Miln drpJrc, Jjr. Bhyftnm* j 
pmqad MooUerJea, rlghUwInj^ Jlindu MahaBatdm 
leader, roqucstccl the Viceroy f/O permit lilrn 
to meet Mr. Gandhi with n view to cxploriiu' 
the poBBlbllltlCB of a CongrCB^*Lcaf^uo pcttlernent. 
Thla waB t\trncd down. Mr. Tlajagopalaclmrl 
made ft fllnillar attempt a few w'eekfl later, hut lie 
too mot with the eamc fate. 

Mr. GnndhiU Fast.— There wan complete fniflU 
ration In the Indian political %vorld. There neerned 
no way out of the deadlock, both Indo-JJrltlKh 
and Internal. At thifl juncUirc, on the 0th of 
February 3943. exactly filx months after Mb 
arrcfit, Afr. Gandhi announced his Intention to 
undertake a fast for 21 days. JIo had earlier 
WTitten to the Viceroy reiterating hU faith In 
non-violcnco abliorring the violence both of the 
Indian masBca and of tlio Government In the 
Bhapo of repression, protesting against the charge 
that ho and the Congress svcrc responsible for all 
that had taken place In the country, demanding 
an opportunity to rebut that charge, and asking 
for lacliitlcs to go over tho wliolo question, In 
consultation with the incmhcrs of the Congress 
^Vorking Committee, with a view to an examina- 
tion of tho political situation tie novo* Ills 
letters to the Viceroy and the latter's replies 
were published in cxlcnto In past Issues of 
The Indian Year Bool:* * 

Plea for Release.— There was widespread 
demand for the release of Mr. Gandhi or at 
least for facilities to enable him to consult 
tho members of tho Working Committee. 
Tho Opposition In tho Indian Lcglslaturo 
raised the question of Mr. GandliPs fast through 
an adjournment motion and avoiding controver- 
sial Issues, demanded tho release of ^fr. Gandhi 
both on personal grounds and on wide political 
considerations. They uttered a warning that 
‘Mf Mr. Gandhi dies In jajl, the Indian people 
will never forget It and forgive the British 
people.** The Government spokesman w^as most 
outspoken. The congress, ho said, had passed 
tho resolution hoping to win Jap favour at a 
time when Invasion seemed imminent. Now 
that tho Congress movement has been decisively 
defeated and tho Jap threat had receded, the 
Congress leader was trying to rehabilitate tho 
party's credit, Mr. Gandhi's demand that he 
Bhonidho convinced of hIs guilt was like tho 
Gnltcd Nations asking nitlcr to judge the 
responsibility for the present war. Tho Home 
Member described Mr. Gandhi as a rebel and 
declared that, so long as his rebellious resolution 
was not cancelled, Mr. Gandhi could not claim 
tho rights of a citizen. As for tho moral virtue 
of the fast. Sir Ucginald declared that It was 
repugnant to tho western Idea of decency to 
exploit an opponents' feeling of humanity, 
chivalry or mercy. Tho motion was talked out. 

A couple of days later an All-parties con- 
fercnco was held at Delhi to voice a joined 
demand that In tho interest of the future of 
India and of international good-will Mr. Gandhi 
should be released immediately and uncondl- 
tlonally. To this the Viceroy replied that no 
change had occurred In tho situation since 
February 10, when the Government decided 
to lot Mr. Gandhi fast in detention, and that the 
Government could not surrender to coercion. 
Tho conference later made an appeal to the 
Premier of Great Britain and obtained a similar 
answer. 


In tills connection it h noteworthy that 
the Jllndii Maha«abli.i expressed anxiety over 
Mr. Gnndbrs life and raid that, In the event of 
tho strain of the fast endangering bis hc.i1tb 
seriously, Government must release blrn to 
pave bh precious lUe. At tho same time the 
Mahnsabha declared that fa«tlDg ns a political 
wx’apon was bound to be futile, detrimental and 
suicidal, 

Birnllarly, Jfr. Jin nab refined to be a^’oclaled 
with tbo conference on the ground that the 
Viceroy- Gan dh! correspondence showed no 
change on the part of Mr. .Gandhi In tlic attitude 
towards tlie Mu«llm Dengue except the reiteration 
of his oft-repeated political demand having 
for his sanction a threat to resort to mass civil 
disobedience. ** Now be lias undertaken tbj?_ 
dangerous fa*'t with a view to enforcing that 
demand wlilch. if conceded or agreed to under 
such coercive method. It Is obvious, will destroy 
tho MuBlIm demand and involve complete 
sacrifice of the vital and paramount Interests of 
Muslim India. ’ Moreover, mere political 
issues and the complex political problems of 
this Bub-contInent, Involving the destinies of 
millions, cannot bo Ecttlcd or solved by means 
and methods of fasting adopted by 3Ir. Gandhi. 

I do. however, hope that your efforts may lead 
to tlic path of reason and peace and then there 
would come an opportunity for friendly negotia- 
tions w1dch might, I trust, result in a settle- 
ment satisfactory not only to tho tw'o major 
nations — Hindus and Muslims — but to all other 
Interests and minorities concerned." 

During the controversy over Mr. Gandhi's 
fast a mild sensation was caused by the resigna- 
tion of three members of the Viceroy's 
expanded Executive Council, namely. Sir 
H. P. Mody, 3Ir. M. S. Ancy and 3Ir. N. E. 
Sarker. Explaining the reasons for their 
resignations they said that " certain differences 
arose on what w’C regarded as a fundamental 
issue (tho action to be taken on Slnhatmajl's 
fast) and w’o felt we could no longer retain, our 
offices," 

Jlcanwldle, Jfr. Gandld successfully survived 
tlic 21-day foodicss ordeal, although on two 
occasions his condition caused anxiety. On the 
conclusion of the fast the commotion which had 
prevailed between February 10 and March 4 
gradually subsided. 

Nevertheless, tho situation created by the 
fast w'as further considered by the non-party 
leaders who again* met, this time In Bombay, 
and issued the following resolution : — 

"Wo are of tho opinion that the deplorable 
events of the last few months require a recon- 
sideration of their policy both by Government 
and the Congress. The recent talks which 
some of us have bad with Mr. Gandhi lead us to 
believe that a move for reconciliation at the 
present juncture will bear fruit. 

" It is our conviction that if Mr. Gandhi is set 
at liberty he would do his best to give guidance 
and assistance In the solution of tho Internal 
deadlock and that there need bo no fear that 
there w'ould bo any danger to the eucccssful 
prosecution of tho war. 
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** The Viceroy may he approached on our 
behalf to permit a few representatives to meet 
Jfr. Gandhi authoritatively to ascertain his 
reactions to recent events and to explore with 
him avenues for a reconciliation/* 

In pursuance of this resolution representa- 
tions were made to the Viceroy to let some of 
the non-party leaders meet JMr. Gandhi. Declin- 
ing to give the facilities sought, the Viceroy 
said that if Mr* Gandhi was prepared fully 
to repudiate the Congress resolution of August 

1942, to confiemn the incitements to violence 
represented by his reference to ** open rebellion,*' 
etc., and if he and the Congress party were 
prepared to give assurances for the future, 
acceptable to the Government, then the matter 
co^d be considered further. 

Silence and Inactivity* — The months 
that followed the termination of Mr. Gandhi's 
fast were marked by comparative silence and 
inactivity. The disturbances, which broke out 
in August 1942 and continued with varying 
intensity for six months, virtually ceased in the 
spring of 1943. This was undoubtedly due to 
the stern measmes taken by Government ; but 
it was also due to the atmosphere of anxiety and 
sorrow created by Mr. Gandhi's fast in February 

1943. In particular, the disapproval of violence 

in any form voiced by Mr. Gandhi in his letters 
to the Viceroy, published in the first half of 
February 1943, served to damp the ardour of 
those Indians who had imagined that either the 
Congress or Mr. Gandhi bad sanctioned acts of 
violence. The cumulative effect of these factors 
was the virtual cessation of sabotage, arson and ; 
other acts of mob violence and mischief which | 
had marked the latter half of 1942. j 

The apparent determination of Government to 
face the situation in the country should Mr. 
Gandhi's fast prove fatal rather than give an 
" unrepentent rebel " facilities for normal 
political life, coupled with their refusal to 
encourage non-Gandhite Congressmen and 
non-Congress leaders to explore possibilities of 
an internal settlement in consultation with 
Mi. Gandhi, produced a stifling stillness in the 
political atmosphere. 

Congress activity in 1943-44 therefore was 
next to nothing. Such political life as prevailed 
in the country was confined to Liberals and 
non-party leaders (see chapter on Liberal Federa- 
tion) and the Muslim League (see chapter on 
Muslim League). The only activity directly 
concerning the Congress or emanating from 
Congressmen was Mr. Gandhi's letter to Mr. 
Jinnah in the summer of 1943 and an occasional 
move by released Congressmen to meet together 
and evolve an agreed policy in the absence of 
official Congress leadership. 

In response to an appeal made by Mr. Jinnah 
in the Delhi session of the Muslim League inviting 
Mr. Gandhi to WTite to him, the latter addressed 
a letter to the League leader offering to meet him 
Not" only were the contents of the letter not 
published, but Government refused to forward 
it to Mr. Jinnah. 

The twelve-month period from the summer of 
1943 to that of 1944 was one of depression and 
inactivity. A f cable attempt made by right \ring 
Congressmen released from jail to whip up some 
kind of political activity in the country nas 
effectively scotched by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 


Tliroughout this period there w'as no 
authoritative and comprehensive statement of 
Government's policy towards the Congress, 
although there were occasional announcements 
on specific Issues. Lord Linlithgow, in his 
farew^ell address to the Central Legislature in the 
autumn of 1943, adopted an attitude of studied 
silence in respect of the Congress. People 
thought that it was done in order not to anti- 
cipate any new policy which his successor might 
unfold. This belief was re-inforced by broad 
hints thrown by the Viceroy-designate, Lord 
Wavell, on the eve of his assumption of 
office. 

Much was, therefore, expected from Lord 
Wavell who assumed office in the autumn of 
1943. Within a few days of his being sworn in, 
however, he turned his attention to the famine 
situation in Bengal and naturally devoted all 
his energies to that problem in preference to the 
political question. 

This period witnessed a sad event, namely, 
the passing away of Mrs, Gandhi, She died 
in detention in the Aga lOian's Palace, a 
victim of heart attacks. There were repeated 
demands from the public for her release, but 
Government seemed to be of the view that she 
would he more happy where she was, especially 
when adequate medical help was made available 
to her. This was the second bereavement of 
Mr. Gandhi since his arrest and detention, the 
first being the death of Mr. Mahadev Desai, his 
secretary and confidante, in August 1942. As 
during the fast in the spring of 1943, friends and 
relatives of the Gandhi family were allowed to 
enter the Aga Khan's Palace to visit Mrs. Gandhi 
during the latter part of her prolonged illness 
: and later to attend her funeral. 

Letter to Mr* Jinnah* — One of the first 
acts of Mr, Gandld after his release in May 
I 1944 was to release the text of his letter to Mr. 

I Jinnah which was written from detention about 
a year previously and ■which was withheld 
by Government. Here is the text of the 
letter : Dear Quaid-e-Azam, Wlien some- 

time after my incarceration, Government 
asked me for a list of newspapers I would 
like to have, I included Daton in my list, I 
have been receiving it ulth more or less regularity* 
Whenever it comes to me I read It carefully. 
I have followed the proceedings of the League, 
as reported In the JDa^on columns. I noted 
your invitation to me to write to you. Henco 
this letter, I welcome your invitation. I 
suggest our meeting face £0 face rather than 
talking through correspondence. But I am 
in your hands. I hope this letter will be sent 
to you and, if you agree to my proposal, that the 
Government will let you visit me. One thing 
I had better mention. There seems to be an 
‘if* about your invitarion. Do you say I 
should write only if I have changed mv heart ? 
God alone knows men’s hearts. I would like 
you to take me as I am. Why should not 
both you and I approach the great question of 
communal unity as men determined on finding 
a common solution, and work together to 
make our solution acceptable to all who nro 
concerned with it or are interested In it ?'• 
The publication of this letter had no effect 
on Mr, Jinnah, 
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In the wcke immediately followhuj hin 
rclcafo Mr. G mid hi concentrated on the c/d lection 
of facta and opinions rcf^ording *vv}iat had 
happened during Ida detention and on effort/^ 
to gauge the feeling in the country aa he emerged 
out of ids detention. Typical of Ida reaction 
immediately after Ills relenac Ida letter 
to the Kt. If on, M. K, Jayakar in which lie 
Haid ; ** Ilic country expects much from me. 
I do not know how you feel about this relcano. 
I am not at all happy. J feel even n?lmTncd. 
I should not have fallen ill. J tried not to, 
hut failed. I feel that they will imprison me 
as soon as I am declared free from the present 
WTaknesa* And if they do not arrest me. 
what can I do ? I cannot withdraw Hie August 
resolution. As you liavo very properly said, 
it is Innocuous. You may diflfer about the 
sanction. It Is the breath of life for me." 

WavclI^Gandhi Correspondence.— About 
this time the correspondence which passed 
between Jlr. Gandld wddic was a detenu in the 
Aga Khan's Palace and Lord 'Wavcll, tho Viceroy 
saw the light of day. The starUng point of 
these letters was a notice served on Mr, Gandhi 
on behalf of the Government of India giving 
reasons for his detenti i ; V * ' '■ I**" 

the right of making a : : ■ ■■ ■ * 

He suggested that Lon . ■ : 

upon Alimcdnagar and the Aga Khan's I'alacc 
in order to probe tho hearts of your captives," 
adding that if, as His Excel lenc 3 " believed, 
the Congress leaders were high-minded persons, 
they should be treated as such and their inter- 
pretation of their formula should be accepted. 
Mr. Gandhi aho assured Lord Wavell that he 
and the other Congress leaders wrere all friends 
of the British, however much they might 
criticise the Biritsh Government and system 
in India. If they could but be trusted, they 
' would be found to be tho greatest helpers 
In the fight against Kazisin and the like. 

Lord IVavell, writing to Mr, Gandhi, urged 
that the greatest contribution that the Congress 
Partj” could make towards India's welfare 
was to abandon the policy of non-co-operation 
and join wholeheartedly with other parties 
and the British in helping India's economic 
and political progress. He assured Mr. .Gandld 
that he was only seeking the best means to 
implement the Cripps Offer “without delivering 
India to confusion and turmoil. Wisdom and 
a spirit of goodwill and compromise would bo 
required to arrive at the right solution ; but 
with good leadership he was sure a solution 
could be found. 

In the letters which Mr. Gandhi exchanged 
with Lord Wavell he argued in effect that the 
" Quit India " demand had no sinister signifi- 
cance hut only gave vivid expression to the 
people's desire for real political freedom, if 
only to render India's war effort real and whole- 
hearted ; that civil disobedience W’as not actually 
launched by the August resolution hut was 
embodied in it as a contingent sanction ; that 
it W’as never his intention, nor that of the 
Congress, that the movement should depart 
from non-violence; and that, above all, the 
Congress would give genuine and complete 
help in resisting Nazism, etc., if its co-operation 
were sought in earnest. Lord Wavell contended 


that the resolution voas ilbUrncd an^l unfriendly 
and lb.it the Congre^.^ could not escape rc^pons* 
Iblllty for the tragic cventi which follower! 
nltboiigh ho exoncrat^'d the Congre^.s and 
?dr, Gandhi of any wi^h deliberately to aid 
tbe Jnpancjc. 

About tijl=i time, light was al<?o thrown on 
the corrc4f)0ndcncc between 2)lr. Gandhi in 
rJctciitlon and tho authorities in connection 
with t;ov^Tnmeni*5 charge fnnerjJng the Uarnc 
for the dlj-turhanccs on the Congrws. (See 
last year's Issue of The Indian Year Boch.) 

ILetlcr to Lord Wavell. Tliesc letters 

belong, liowcvcr, to tbo prc-rcle:t«o era, Hia 
expressed vlcw'3 after tho release arc more In 
accord with those contained In hU letters to 
Lord Wavell rather than in those addressed 
to Lord Linlithgow’. In the middle of June 
1044, Mr, Gnndhl wrote to the Viceroy : "Though 
there is lltllo cause for It, the wliolc country 
and even many from outside expect mo 
to make some dcchlvo contribution to tho 
general good. I arn sorry to say my con- 
valescence threatens to bo fairly long. Even 
if I w'as quite well, I could do little or nothing 
unless 1 knew the mind of tho Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress. I pleaded as a prisoner 
for permission to eco them. I plead now as a 
free man for such permission. XX you wdll seo 
me before deciding, I shall gladly go wherever 
you w*ant mo to, as soon aa I am allow'cd by 
my medical advisers to undertake long-distance 
travelling." 

To tills His Excellency replied: "In con- 
Eldcration of the radical difference In our points 
of view which appeared In our recent corres- 
pondence, I feel that a meeting between us at 
present could have no value and could only 
raise hopes wldch w’ould he disappointed. 
I am afraid that similar considerations apply 
to your request to see tho Working Committee. 
Y’ou have recently made public your adherence 
to tho ' Quit India ' resolution, whlcli I am 
afraid I do not regard ns a reasonable or practical 
policy for the immediate future. If after your 
convalescence and on further reflection, you 
have a definite and constructive policy to 
propose for tho furtherence of India’s welfare, 
I shall he glad to consider." 

Advice to Congressmen. — Within a 
of the receipt of tho Viceroy's reply, Mr. Gandhi 
made his first public utterance since his release. 
Addressing the Congressmen of Maharashtra, 
he said there was no cause to feci fnistrated 
because " we have not achieved our goal within 
a given period." Speaking for himself, he said 
he had never for one moment felt that sense 
of frustration. What was needed was^ "un- 
shakeahle faith in ourselves." Kef erring to 
the communal thngle, the political deadlock 
and the food situation, Mr. Gandhi said ; " I 
have an answer for all these, bub I may not 
attempt it at this meeting." The only solution 
of India's sufferings, he. added, was a real 
National Government, It was essential that 
India should he free. He reaffirmed his un- 
bounded faith in truth, non-violence and non- 
violent non-co-operation with what he considered 
to bo evil. Mr. GandM said that liis authority 
as representative of tho Congress had lapsed 
with his imprisonment. 
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C. R. Fonnula.~Tho next stage arrived 
shortly alter, ilr, C. Bajagopalacharl, who 
had spent a few days with Mr. Gandlil while 
the latter was recuperating at Panchgani, 
announced in July thaii, on behalf of Mr. Gandhi, 
ho had carried on negotiations with Mr, Jinnah 
for a settlement on the basis of virtual agreement 
on the principle of Pahistau. 5Ir. Jinnah 
declined to express an opinion on the proposals, 
but said he would submit the scheme to the 
Iicague Working Committee if it was forwarded 
to him by Mr. Gandlii lumself. Mr. Baja- 
gopalachari felt that it was futile to allow Mr. 
Jinnah, if he could not himself wholeheartedly 
back it, to put the proposals before the League 
Worldng Committee, The personal negotiations, 
therefore came to an end and Mr. Kajagopala- 
chari released the correspondence between 
himself and Mr, Jinnah as he wished to take 
the public into confidence. ** My efforts to 
secure Mr. Jinnah's powerful help in pushing 
through an honourable settlement of the com- 
munal question have reached a stage when the 
public nave to be taken into confidence,*’ Mr. 
Ilajagapalachari said in Ids statement. The 
public will note from the correspondence now 
published that I had secured Gandliiji’s personal 
approval even during his fast in Pebruary- 
March last year for the formula that I am now 
releasing. All parties may judge the formula 
on its merits. I felt that It was futile to allow 
Mr. Jinnah, if he could not himself whole- 
heartedly bark it, to put my proposal before 
the Muslim League. Let the l^eaguo and all 
who are interested in the solution of the problem 
apply their minds to the question dispassionately 
and in the interests of the whole country. 
Needless to say I am talcing the public into 
confidence with Gandliiji’s approval. Both 
he and I have approached the question in no 
bargaining spirit. The formula may now be 
regarded as our joint contribution to the solution 
of the communal problem and dealt with as 
such.** 

The correspondence on this subject between 
Mr. Jinnah and Mr, Bajagopalacharl was 
published in last year’s issue of The Indian 
Year Book, 

Close on the heels of the publication of 
the Gandhl-cum-C.B. offer to Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Gandhi made another gesture, tlUs time 
to British authority. According to a Btitlsh jour- 
nalist, who had had a series of interviews with 
Mr. Gandhi, the latter " is prepared to accept and 
to advise the Congress to participate in a war- 
time National Government In full control of 
the civil administration, leaving the Viceroy 
and the Commander-ia-Chief in full control 
of the British and Indian armies. It would be 
expected that the establishment of such a 
Government would be accompanied now by a 
guarantee of Indian independence after the 
war. Mr. Gandhi has also approved the proposal 
submitted to ]\Ir. Jinnah by Mr. 0. Bajagopala- 
chari. Mr. Gandhi pointed out that he had no 
authority to speak in the name of the Congress 
without consulting the Working Committee, 
hut there Is no doubt whatever that his view’s 
and the Hindu-Muslim proposals as endorsed 
by him w’ould be accepted by them without 
hesitation. (For details see last year’s issue of 
The Indian Year Booh.) 


I Request to Viceroy. — Mr. Gandhi followed 
this up hy writing direct to the Viceroy. The 
I following is the text of the correspondence : — 
i Mr. Gandhi’s letter to Viceroy : — ^15th July, 
1914 : ” You have no doubt seen the authentic 
copies, now published in the Indian Press 
of the statements given by mo to Gelder. 
As I have said to the Press, they were meant 
primarily to be shOAvn to you. Mr. Gelder, 
no doubt with the best of motives gave the 
interview premature publicity. I am sorry. 
The publication will nevertheless be a blessing 
in disguise, if the interview’’ enables you to grant 
at least one of my request contained in my 
letter of 17th Juno 1944,” 

Viceroy’s Beply : — 22nd July 1944 : ** Thank 
you for your letter* of IBtb July. I have seen 
the statements you made to Mr. Gelder, and 
your subsequent explanation of them. I 
do not think I can usefully comment at present, 
except to repeat what ‘I said in my last letter 
that if you wll submit to me a definite and 



Mr, Gandhi’s proposals to Viceroy : — 27th 
July 1944 : must admit my disappointment 

over your letter of the 22nd instant. But 
I am usbd to W’ork in the face of disappoint^ 
ment. Here is my concrete proposal. I am 
prepared to advise the Worldng Committee 
to declare that in view of the changed conditions, 
mass Civil Disobedience envisaged by the 
resolution of August 1942 cannot be offered 
and that full co-operation in the war effort 
should he given by the Congress if a declaration 
of immediate Indian Independence is made 
and a National Government responsible to the 
Central Assembly be formed subject to the 
proviso, that, during the pendency of the war, 
the military operations should continue as at 
present but without involving any financial 
burden on India, If there is a desire on the 
part of the British Government for a settlement, 
friendly talks should take the place of corres* 
pondence. But I am in your hands. I shall 
continue to knock so long as there is the least 
hope of an honom-able settlement. After the 
foregoing was written, I saw Lord Munster’s 
speech in the House of Lords. The summary 
given by him in the House of Lords fairly 
represents my proposal. This summary may 
serve as a basis for mutual friendly discussion.” 

Viceroy’s reply : — 15th August, 1944 : ” Thank 
you for your letter of 27th July. Your proposals 
are : — 

” That you should undertake to advise 
the Worldng Committee (a) that in view of 
changed conditions mass Civil Disobedience 
envisaged by the resolution of August, 1942 
cannot be offered, and (6) that full co- 
operation in the w’ar effort should bo given 
by Congress, provided that His Majesty’s 
Government (a) declare immediate Indian 
independence, and (h) form a ’ National - 
Government * responsible to the Central 
Assembly, subject to the proviso that, during 
the pendency of the W’ar, the military operations 
should continue as at present but without 
involving any financial burden on India.” 

” His Majesty’s Government remain most 
anxious that a settlement of the Indian problem 
should be reached. But proposals such as 
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those put forward by you are quite unaccept- itlon should not begin as soon as the Indian* 
able to His Majesty's Government as a basis | leaders arc prepared to co-operate to that end. 
for discussion, and you must realise this if If they can arrive at a genuine agreement as 
you have read llx* Amery's statement in the to the method of framing the constitution no 
House of Commons on July 28th last. They unnecessary time need be spent after the war 
are indeed very similar to the proposals made in reaching final conclusions and in a^eeing 
by Maulana Abul EAlam Azad to Sir Stafford on treaty arrangements with His Majesty's 
Cripps in April 1942 and His Majesty's Govern- Government, There again, the primary respon- 
ment's reasons for rejecting them are the same sibility rests on the Indian leaders." 
as they were then. Gandhi’s reaction. — Commenting on 

" Without recapitulating all 'these reasons the Viceroy's reply, Idr. Gandhi said : " the 
in detail, I should remind you that His Viceroy's proposition means that unless all 
Majesty's Government at that time made it the main parties agree as to the constitution 
clear : (a) That their offer of unqualified of the future, and there is agreement between 

freedom after the cessation of hostilities was the Hritish Government and the main parties 
made conditional upon the framing of a con- there is to be no change in the constitutional 
Btitution agreed by the main elements of India's position, and the Government of India as at 
national life and the negotiation of the necessary present is to be carried on. The names of 
treaty arrangements with His Majesty's Govern- the parties given in the Government reply 
ment; {b) That it is impossible during the are illustrative only. I have no doubt that, 
period of hostilities to bring about any change on due occasions, more will be exhibited as 
in the constitution, by "svliich means alone a from a conjurer's bag and who Imows how 
" Kational Government," such as you suggest, and when the British Government will agree 
could be made responsible to the Central to surrender control. It is clear as crystal 
Assembly. The object of these conditions that the British Government do not propose 
was to ensure the fulfilment to their duty to to give up the power they possess over the 400 
safeguard the interests of the racial and religious millions, unless the latter develop strength ^ 
minorities and of the Depressed Classes, and enough to wrest it from them. I shall never 
their treaty obligations to the Indian States, lose hope that India will do so by purely moral 
" It was upon the above conditions that nieans." 

His Majesty's Government invited Indian Political circles in India generally welcomed 
leaders to take part in an interim government Mr. Gandhi's double gesture to the Viceroy 
which would operate under the existing con- and Mr, Jinnah although some Liberal leaders 
Btitution. I must make it quite clear that questioned the wisdom of the acceptance of 
until the war is over, responsibility for defence the Pakistan principle, while a Hindu Mahasabha 
and military operations cannot be divided spokesman derisively referred to it as " from 
from the other responsibilities of Government * Quit India ' to ' Split India.’ A fierce con- 
and that until hostilities cease and the new troversey raged for weeks. As for Mr. Gandlii 
constitution is in operation. His Itfajesty's he said : " I myself feel firmly that Mr. Jinnah 
Government and the Governor-General must does not block the way, but the British Govern- . 
retain their responsibility over the entire field, ment do not w’ant a just settlement of the Indian 
far as the question of India's share of the claim for independence which is overdue, and 
st of the ^var is concerned, this is essentially they are using Mr. Jinnah as a cloak in denying 
matter for settlement between His Majesty's freedom to India." He denied the interpreta- 
liovernment on the one hand and the Govern- Lion put in certain quarters that the 1942 
ment of India on the other, and existing financial August Congress resolution had lapsed. On the 
arrangements can only be reopened at the other hand the resolution, he said, could not 
instance of one or the other. be altered except by the Congress Working 

"It is clear, in these circumstances, that Committee, hut his authority under that reso- 
no purpose would be served by discussion lution had lapsed. " Let me make it clear,* 
on the basis which you suggest. If, however, he observed, " that the lapsing of my authority 
the leaders of the Hindus, the Muslims and the has nothing to do with the normal activities of 
important minorities were willing to co-operate Congressmen. 

in a transitional Government established and " What no one can do in the name of the 
working within the present constitution, I Congress is mass civil disobedience winch was 
believe good progress might he made. For never started and which, as I have said, I 
Buch a transitional government to succeed cannot at the present moment, even in my 
there must, before it is formed, be agreement personal capacity start. The ‘ Quit India' 

In principle between Hindus and Muslims resolution, I hold to he absolutely innocuous." 
and all important elements as to the method Dealing with the Cripps Offer, Mr. Gandhi 
hy which the new constitution should be framed, said the proposals were not acceptable to him 
This agreement is a matter for Indians them- " for the simple reason that they contemplate 
selves. Until Indian leaders have come closer the perpetual vivisection of India and they 
together than they are now. I doubt if I work as an effective barrief against Indian 
myself can do any tiling to help. Let me remind Independence." ffis own proposals covered 
you too that minority problems are not easy, the whole of India, British India as well as 
'They arc real and can be solved only by mutual Indian (Princes) India. " I shall never he a 
compromise and tolerance. party to a sale of the rights of the people of 

" The period after the termination of hostilities the States for the sake of freedom of the people 
for W'hicb the transitional Government 'would of British India." 

last would depend on the speed with which the The doings in India produced little impression 
new constitution could he framed. I see no on Whitehall whose reaction was restricted 
reason why preliminary work on that constitu- to a reiteration of the Cripps Offer. Mr. Amery 
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Baid : ** Britain stands by the promises of 
independence after the 'war made to India 
\ two years ago. Tlie Government stands by 
’ those proposals in nU their generons amplitude. 

* VfQ shall stand by them in our victory, as we 
did* in the days of adversity/* I^Ir. Amery 
added that m. Gandhi had expressed his 
views on the immediate situation and, so long 
as that was the basis of his proposals, they did 
not afford even a starting point for a profitable 
discussion with tiie Viceroy or with the interned 
Congress Party leaders. The proposals were 
In no sense In response to Lord Wavell's invitation 
to produce constructive proposals.” 

If Mr. Gandhi was cold-shouldered by White- 
hall, he met with poor response from Mr. Jinnah 
who in his address to the Lahore session of the 
League Council was highly critical of the 
manner in which the Gandhi-C.B, offer was 
handled from Panchgani, Thereupon Mr. 
Gandlii sent a communication to Mr. Jinnah 
conveying to the latter the C.B. formula. 
This was the basis of a meeting between Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah which took place in 
September 1944. (For details see chapter 
on ” The Muslim League.”), 

Constructive Work.— Meanwlule, Mr, Gandhi 
gave further evidence of his disapproval oi 
violence by advising underground Congress 
workers to give themselves up to authority 
on the ground that sabotage and all that it 
meant, including the destruction of property, 
was in itself violence. He said ; ” the question 
most discussed with me by visitors is whether 
I approve of underground activities. These 
include sabotage, the publication of unauthoriz- 
ed sheets, etc. It has been suggested to me 
that without some workers going underground 
they could have done nothing. Some have 
contended that destruction of property, includ- 
ing dislocation of communications provided 
: that safety of human life could be insured 
Bhould surely be counted as non-violence, 
Examples of other nations having not hesitated 
to do all these things and much worse have 
been cited. My reply is that no nation has, 
so fax as I know, deliberately used Truth and 
Hon-violence as exclusive means for the attain- 
ment of freedom. Judged by that standard, i 
1 say unhesitatingly that underground activities, 
even though utterly Innocent In themselves, 
should have no place in the technique of non- 
violence. Sabotage and all it means, including 
destruction of property, is in itself violence. 
Though these activities may be sho'wn to 
have ^uched the imagination of some people 
and roused their enthusiasm, I have no doubt 
that they have harmed the movement as a 
whole, 

”I swear by the constructive programme. 
Let me recount the items of that programme : — 

(1) Communal unity, (2) Removal of un- 
touchability, (3) Prohibition, (4) Kliadi, (6) 
Other village industries, (6) Village sanitation, 
(7) Kew or basic education, (8) Adult education, 
(9) Uplift of women, (10) Service of the so-called 
aboriginals, (11) Education in health and 
hygiene, (12) Propaganda of rashtra bhasha^ 
(13) Love of one’s own language, and (14) 
>Yorking for econonaic equafity, 

” Unfortunately the workers have not 
developed In that programme the living faith 
which 1 have. I can but re-emphasize the 


importance of that programme. And if the 
whole of India could be converted to take to 
that programme we should reach our goal in 
the quickest manner possible. To the workers 
who are etui underground, I advise: If you 
share my conviction that underground activity 
is not conducive to the growth of the spirit 
of active non-violence, you will discover ^ 
yourselves and take the risk of being Imprisoned 
believing that imprisonment thus undergone 
itself helps the freedom movement.” 

Mr, Gandhi also seemed to contemplate a 
new drive among India’s 700,000 villages 
evidently as a counter-blast to the many post- 
war reconstruction plans being adumbrated 
by Government and non-official agencies. 

In addition to the disbursement of the Kastur- 
ba Memorial Fund (started to commemorate 
Mrs. Gandlii), which had crossed the one-crore 
limit and the bulk of which is proposed to be 
spent among the village folk, it was suggested 
that the resources and man-power of the 
principal Gandhian institutions (whose personnel 
includes highly trained and disciplined field- 
workers) should be deployed throughout rural 
India. This new force is calculated to win 
over the masses to the Gandhi cult and through 
it to the Congress. 

Desai-Liaqat Talks. — In the winter of 
1944-45 an interesting develoj)ment occurred 
which at least provided an opening for big 
I political changes in the summer of 1945. Mr, 
Bhulabhai J. Uesai, Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly, initiated negotiations 
with Hawabzada Liaqat AU Khan, Deputy 
Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
Assembly. These led up to a proposal by the 
former which met with a measure of encourage- 
ment from the latter. At one time it was 
believed to have resulted in a pact between 
the two in their individual capacity, it being 
assumed that neither would have continued 
in their efforts without the tacit approval 
of their respective principals, namely, Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah. The facts, (as revealed 
by Hawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan in September 
1946) showed that Mr, Desal bad suggested a 
formula for an interim agreement between 
the Congress and the League. It is kno^Yn 
that Mr. Desal discussed this formula with 
Lord Wavell and^ that, although Ita main 
provisions were varied, it provided the basis 
for the proposal made by the Viceroy in Juno 
1945 and in a sense for the Simla Conference 
(see later).'- Here is the Kawabzada's version, 
which is the only authoritative statement 
on the subject : 

” Mr. Desai met me after the last autumn 
session of the Central Legislative Assembly 
and we informally discussed the prevailing 
distressing condition in the country, economic 
and otherwise. ., .It was recognised all round 
that the Government of India, with Its present 
composition, was incapable of dealing effectively 
with the various problems which had arisen 
and were bound to arise In the future. 

” IMr. Desal, during the course of the con- 
versation, asked me about the attitude of the 
Muslim League with regard to some interim 
arrangement at the Centre and a temporary 
reconstitution of the Govemor-Qcneral'a 
Executive Council in a manner wliich would 
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Becure for it the confidence of all the peoples 
80 that it may be able to help them in their 
present plight and deal more effectively than 
what had been done in the past with the serious 
Eituation that was bound to arise in the future 
on account of the prolongation of the war. 

" I explained to him the position in the 
light of the resolutions that were passed from 
time to time by the Muslim League in this 
conneation, and told him that my personal 
view was that, if any proposals were mhde to 
ease the situation, the Muslim League was 
bound to give its very careful consideration 
to them, as it had always done in the past, 
because the Muslim League had always been 
anxious to come to the rescue of the people 
and assist them in their sad plight and help 
the country in tiding over the difficult period 
ahead. 

Mr. Lesal saw me again in Delhi in the 
beginning of January this year just as I was 
leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidenpy 
and showed me some proposals which had 
been drafted for the formation of an interim 
Government at the Centre. A copy of which 
he was good enough to give me and which was 
to be treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and on the basis of which he told me he was 
going to make an effort to bring about a change 
in the composition of the Government of India, 

He told me his plan was to meet the Viceroy 
and Mr. Jinnah in this connection. I told him 
that in my personal opinion the proposals 
were such that they could be made a basis for 
discussion, but I ffid not ^ see any prospect 
of his making any headway unless he could 
either get Mr. Gandhi to move in the matter 
personally or get his definite approval and open 
support for the move that he was making, 
as Mr. Gandhi was the only person who could 
deliver the goods on behalf of the Congress 
in the absence of the Working Committee. 

During my talks with Mr. Desai, which 
were purely of a personal nature, I made it 
absolutely clear to him that whatever I had 
said was my individual view and I was not 
speaking either on behalf of the Muslim League 
or anyone else. If and when Mr. Desai felt 
that he could speak with authority on behalf 
of the Congress he would have to approach 
the President of the All-India Muslim League, 
who was the proper authority to entertain 
any proposals on behalf of the Muslim League. 
This is the history of these proposals, which 
have been described in the press by various 
names such as the Desai-Liaqat Formula, the 
Desai-LIaqat Pact and so on. 

“I have scrupulously respected the wishes 
of Mr. Desai and have treated the draft proposals 
as strictly private and confidential and have 
not shown them to anyone, but in view of the 
statement of Mr. Desai-^to the press of Bombay 
that the Pact could not be published as I 
desired that it should remain confidential) — 
and the confusion that is being created, I 
feel that these proposals should be published; 
hence I am releasing them to the press. 

TEXT OF PACT. 

"The following is the Desai-Liaqat Pact: — 

The Congress and the League agree that 
they will join in forming an interim Government 


in the Centre. The composition of such 
Government \vill he on the following lines:— 

(o) An equal number of persons nominated 
by the Congress and the League in the Central 
Executive (the persons nominated need not be 
members of the Central Legislature); 

(b) Kepresentatives of minorities (in par- 
ticular the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs); 

(c) The Ck)mmander-in-Chief. 

* “ 'The Government will be formed and function 
within the framework of the existing Govern- 
ment of India Act. It Is, however, understood 
that, if the Cabinet cannot get a particular 
measure passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
they will not enforce the same by resort to 
any of the reserve powers of the Governor- 
General or the Viceroy. This nill make them 
sufficiently independent of the Governor- 
General. 

" ‘It is agreed between the Congress and the 
League that, if such interim Government 
is formed, their first step would be to release 
the Workiiig Committee members of the CJongress. 

" ‘The steps by which efforts would be 
made to achieve this end are at present indicated 
to take the following course : 

'* ‘On the basis of the above understanding, 
some way should be found to get the Governor- 
General to make a proposal- or a suggestion 
that he desires an interim Government to he 
formed in the Centre on the agreement between 
the Congress and the League and when the 
Governor-General invit-es Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr. Desai either jointly or separately, the above 
proposals -Would be made declaring that they 
are prepared to join in forming the Government. 

“ ‘The next step would he to get the withdrawal 
of Section 93 in the provinces and to form, 
as soon as possible, provincial Governments 
on the lines of a coalition.' ” 

Wavell Plan. — In the summer of 1945 
Lord Wavell paid a visit to Great Britain and 
had prolonged consultations with members 
of the British Cabinet. On his return in 
June Hjs Excellency unfolded the pro- 
posals of His Majesty's Government 
to ease the Indian political situation. He 
said in a broadcast to the people of India : “ I 
have been authorised by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to place before Indian political leaders 
proposals designed to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards 
her goal of full self-government. These proposals 
are at the present moment being explained 
to Parliament by the Secretary of State for 
India. My Intention in this broadcast is to 
explain to you the proposals, the ideas under- 
lying them, and the method by which I hope 
to put them into effect. 

“ This is not an attempt to obtain or impulse 
a constitutional settlement. 

'* His Majesty's Government had hoped 
that the leaders of the Indian parties would 
agree amongst themselves on a settlement 
of the communal issue, which is the main 
stumbling-block, but this hope has not been 
fulfilled. 

'-In the meantime, India has great oppor- 
tunities to be taken and great problems to 
be solved, which require a common effort 
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by tbo leading men of all parties. I, therefore, 
propose, with the full export of His Majesty’s 
ooverument, to invite Indian leaders both of 
central and provincial politics to tjike counsel 
with me with a view to the formation of a new 
Executive Council more representative of 
organised political opinion. 

'* The proposed new Council would represent ! 
the main communities and would include equal] 
proportions of caste Hindus and Muslims, 
it would worlc, if formed under the existing, 
constitution. But it woxild be an entirely 1 
Indian council, except for the Viceroy and the 
Coinmander-in-Chief, who would retain his 
position as War Member. 

“ It is also proposed that the portfolio of 
External Affairs, which has lutherto been held ' 
by the Viceroy, should be placed in charge of] 
an Indian member of the Council, so far as the | 
interests of British India are concerned. ! 

“ A further step proposed by His Majesty's ' 
Government is the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner in India, as in the Dominions, 
to represent Great Britain's commercial and 
other such interests in India. 

" Such a new Executive Council will, you 
realise, represent a definite advance on the road 
to self-government. It will be almost entirely 
Indian, and- the Finance and Home Members 
will, for the first time, he Indians, while an 
Indian will also be charged with the management 
of India's foreign affairs, moreover the members 
will now be selected by the Governor-General 
after consultation with political leaders : though i 
their appointment will of course be subject to | 
the approval of His Majesty the King-Emperor. ! 

“ The Council vdll work within the framework 1 
of the present constitution and there can be' 
no question of the Governor-General agreeing 
not to exercise his constitutional power of 
control ; hut it will of course not ho exercised 
unreasonably. 

“ I should make it clear that the formation 
of this interim Government will in no way 
prejudice the final constitutional settlement. 

The main tasks for this new Executive Council 
would he : — 

(1) to prosecute the war against Japan vdth 
the utmost energy till Japan is utterly defeated ; 

(2) to carry on the Government of British 

India, with all the manifold tasks of post-war 
development in front of it, until a new per-| 
manent constitution can be agreed upon andi 
comes into force ; and 1 

(8) to consider when the members of the 
Government think it possible, the means by 
which such agreement can he achieved. The 
third task is the most important. I want to 
make it quite clear that neither I nor His 
Majesty's Government have lost sight of the 
need for a long-term solution, and that tlie 
present proposals are intended to make a long- 
term solution easier. 

“ I have considered the best means of forming 
such a Council; and have decided to invite 
the following to Viceregal Lodge to advise 
me : — 

Those now holding office as Premier in a 
provincial Government; or, for provinces now 
under Section 93 Government, those who last 
held the office of Premier ; 


The leader of the Congress Party and the 
Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in the 
Central Assembly ; the leaders of the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League in the Council 
of State ; also the leaders of the Nationalist 
Party and the European Group in the Assembly ; 

Mr. Gandlii and Mr. Jinnah as the recognised 
leaders of the ttvo main political parties ; 

Eao Bahadur N. Siva Kaj to represent the 
Scheduled Classes ; and 

Master Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs. 

" Invitations to these gentlemen are being 
handed to them today, and it is proposed to 
assemble the conference on June 25 at Simla, 
where we shall be cooler than at Delhi. 

** I trust that all those invited will attend 
the conference and give me their help. On 
me and on them will lie a heavy responsibility 
in this fresh attempt to malce progress towards 
a final settlement of India's future. 

" If the meeting is successful, I hope that we 
shall be able to agree on the formation of the 
new Executive Council at the Centre. 

"I also hope that it will be possible for 
ministries to re-assume office and again under- 
take the tasks of Government in the provinces 
now administered under Section 93 of the 
Constitution Act and that these ministries will 
be coalitions. 

“ If the meeting should unfortunately fail, 
we must carry on as at present until the parties 
are read}’' to come together. The existing 
Executive Council which has done such valuable 
work for India, will continue if other arrange- 
ments cannot be agreed to. 

" But I have every hope that the meeting 
vdll succeed, if the party leaders vdll approach 
the problem with the sincere intention of work- 
ing vnth me and with each other. 

" I can assure them that there is behind the 
proposal a most gemiine desire on the part of 
all responsible leaders in the United Kingdom 
and of the British people as a whole to help 
India towards the goal. I believe that this 
is more than a step towards the goal, it is a 
considerable stride forward, and a stride on 
the right path. 

" I should make it clear that these proposals 
affect British India only and do not make any 
alteration in the relations of liie Princes with 
the Crown Eepresentative. 

" With the approval of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and after consultation with my Council, 
orders have been given for the immediate 
release of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress who are still in 
detention, I propose to leave the final decision 
about the others still under detention as the 
result of the 1942 disturbances to the new 
Central Government, if formed, and to the 
provincial Governments. 

The appropriate time for fresh elections for 
the central and provincial legislatures will 
be discussed at the conference. 

"Finally, I would ask you all to help in 
creating the atmosphere of goodvdll and mutual 
confidence that is essential If we are to make 
progress. The destiny of this great countr 5 ^ 
and of the many millions who live in it depend 
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The political centre of gravity then shifted 
to Simla. Messrs. Gandhi, Azad and Jinnah 
met the Viceroy on the day previous to the 
opening of the Conference and it vras revealed 
that, in pursuance of the emphasis laid by 
lii. Gandhi on his individual capacity, he would 
not attend the meetings of the Conference, 
though he would stay on in Simla. The 
Conference opened at the Viceregal Lodge on 
June 25, under the Presidentship of the Viceroy, 
to discuss the proposals of His Majesty's 
Government which were designed “ to ease the 

S at political situation and to advance 
towards her goal of full self-government." 
In his opening speech, Lord Wavell said ; 

Before we begin on the agenda of this 
Conference, the outcoihe of which will have a 
momentous influence on the destiny of India, 

I feel there are a few words I should say to you. 
“First, I welcome you all as men who by character 
and ability have risen to leadership in your 
provinces and parties. I have called you 
together from all parts of India, at this critical 
moment in her history, to advise and help me 
in advancing India towards prosperity, political 
freedom and greatness. I ask you to give me 
that help in a spirit of broad co-operation 
towards the good of India as a whole. It 
is not a constitutional settlement, it is not a 
final solution of India’s complex problems 
that is proposed. Nor does the plan In any 
way prejudge or prejudice the final issue. 
But if it succeeds, I am sure it will pave the 
way towards a settlement; and will bring it 
nearer. 

“ The statesmanship, wisdom and goodwill 
of all of us is here on trial, not merely in the 
eyes of India but before the world. I said in 
my broadcast that on all sides there was some- 
thing to forgive and forget. We have got to 
rise above the level of old prejudices and 
enmities, and of party and sectional advantage ; 
and thinks of the good of India, the good of 
400 million people ; and how we can best com- 
bine to implement these new proposals made 
by His Majesty’s Government for the advance- 
ment of India, now and in the future. It 
will not he easy, and unless we can place our 
deliberations at a high common level, we shall 
not succeed, 

" You .must accept my leadership for the 
present. Until there is some agreed change 
in the Constitution I am responsible to His 
Majesty's Government for the good government 
and tranquillity of India. I will endeavour 
to guide the discussions Of this Conference 
in what I believe to be the best interests of 
this country. 

On the column which stands in front of 
the Viceroy’s House crowmed by the Star of 
India, are engraved these words : * In Thought 
Faith, In Word Wisdom, In Deed Courage, 
In Life Ser\dce, so may India be great.' They 
will make a good guide for our Conference." 

A press note issued at the end of the first 
days’ Session said : 

“ The Conference assembled at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, at 11 a.m. Their Excellencies 
met and talked to the delegates on the lawn 
outside the Conference Room. At 11-20 the 
delegates moved into the Conference Hoorn, 


and the proceedings began with the Viceroy 
in the chair. His Excellency made a short 
opening speech. He then made a statement 
on the procedure he proposed for the conference 
and announced that he had appointed Sir 
Evan Jenkins, his Private Secretary, and Rao 
Bahadur V. B. Menon, the Reforms Commissioner 
to act as Secretaries to the Conference. 

“ The Conference then took up the discussion 
of the general principles of His Majesty's 
Government's proposals. The discussions con- 
tinued until 6 p.m., when the Conference 
adjourned until tomorrow," 

On the following day the Conference re- 
assembled in the morning but dispersed before 
lunch as it had reached " certain provisional 
conclusions " and the delegates expressed a 
wish to confer amongst themselves. There were 
two further postponements, the last one for a 
period of a fortnight. 

For correspondence exchanged by Lord 
Wavell and Mr. Jinnah during this period see 
last year’s issue of The Indian Year JBook, 

When the Conference reassembled on July 14, 
the Viceroy announced the failure of his efforts 
and said : 

"As you know, my original intention was 
that the conference should agree upon the 
strength and composition of the Executive 
Council, and -that thereafter the parties should 
send me lists of names ^ To these lists I would, 
if necessary, have added names of my own, 
and attempted to form on paper an Executive 
Council which might he acceptable to His 
Majesty's Government, myself, and the con- 
ference, I intended to discuss selections with 
the leaders, and finally to put them to the 
conference. 

" Unfortunately, the conference was unable 
to agree about the strength and composition 
of the Executive Council, and on the 29th 
June I undertook, with the approval of the 
conference, to endeavour to produce a solution 
not based on any formula agreed in advance. 
I asked the parties to let me have lists of names 
and said I would do what I could to produce 
a solution acceptable to the leaders and to the 
conference. 

" I received lists from all parties represented 
here except from the European Group, who 
decided not to send a list, and the Muslim 
League. I was, however, determined that the 
conference should not fail until I had made 
every possible effort to bring it to a successful 
ending. I therefore made my provisional 
selections, including certain Muslim League 
names, and I have every reason to believe 
that if these selections had been acceptable 
here they would have been acceptable to His 
Majesty's Government. 

" My selections would, I think, have given 
a balanced and efficient Executive Council 
whose composition would have “been reasonably 
fair to all jiarties. I did not find it possible, how- 
ever, to accept the claims of any party in full. 
When I explained my solution to Mi. Jinnah he 
told me that it was not acceptable to the Muslim 
League and he w-is so decided that I felt it would 
be useless to continue the discussion. In the 
circumstances, I did' not show my selections 
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activity, including Tvliat is kno^vn as the parlia- 
mentary programme, is subservient to and 
designed to promote the constructive activities 
as explained by Mr. Gandlii. 

The 'VN'orlving Committee is of the opinion 
that civil disobedience, mass or any other, 
meant for the attainment of freedom is 
inconceivable 'without the adoption of the 
constructive programme on the 'aldest scale 
possible by the masses of India.** 

An event of considerable importance to the 
internal organization of the Congress occurred 
in the latter half of 1945 'when it "was decided 
that Communists should he expelled from the 
All-Indian Congress Committee as a punishment 
for their opposition and obstruction to the 
policy and programme of the Congress for a 
considerable time. 

Learning a lesson from the Simla breakdown 
and wisldng to make yet another effort at a 
communal settlement, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azndf 'Who was jesting in -Kashmir, proposed 
that the Congress should clarify its attitude 
to the Muslims in order to reassure them that 
their interests 'would be safe in any future 
constitutional reconstruction. His suggestion, 
on the details of 'which it is not necessary now 
to dwell, was hotly discussed for a few weeks 
until the matter came up before the Congress 
executive in September 1945, In an effort to 
clarify the Congress attitude to the separation 
demand and to remove the confusion arising 
from the apparently conflicting 1942 resolutions 
on the subject, the Congress Working Committee 
adopted a new resolution. It contained no 
new offer in the shape of an approach to the 
League view-point; nor did it make any refer- 
ence to the ** C.B.. ** formula or Mr. GandW's 
offer to Mr. Jinnah. It was just a reiteration 
of Congress policy with the emphasis on unity 
subject to the proviso that no territorial unit 
inhabited hy a homogeneous people would he 
forced to stay in against its will. 

Apart from this, the Congress Working 
Committee wWch in September 1945 held its 
first business session after August 1942, had a 
hea'vy agenda before It. The formation of a 
Labour Government in Britain, the end of the 
Japanese war, a fresh consideration of the 
Indian question in the light of the changed 
situation, Lord WavelVs second 'visit to Britain 
atfd the announcement of general elections in 
India — these were all post-Simla developments. 
After taking into account the altered circum- 
stances and the rapidly changing situation, 
the Worldng Comroittec decided that the 
Congress should contest the general elections 
** on the issue of immediate transfer of power " 
and to demonstrate the will of the people. ** 
Paradoxically enough, the arguments leading 
up to tills decision explain w’hy the Congress 
objected to participation, hut the resolution 
ended with ** xfevertheless. . . .** This announce- 
ment came at the tail-end of a two-thousand, 
word statement split up into tliree resolutions 
drafted for the All-India Congress Committee, 
The first of these reafiirmed the August Re- 
solution of 1942. The second reviewed the 
various policies pursued by the Congress during 
the past sixty years and declared that the 
Congress policy 'W'ould ho “negotiation and 
settlement when possible and non-co-operation 


direct ^ action if necessary.** All the three 
resolutions were e'vidently framed on the 
one hand, to emphasize the revolutionary 
Ideology of the Congress and ,on the other, to 
leave the door open for the pursuit of practical 
politics in the event of the British Government 
announcing any new approach. There was no 
regret over the decision arrived at in August 1942 
on the contrary, it was sought' to be justified 
by “ the urgency of the situation and the perils 
that confronted India ** at the time. Similarly, 
the disturbances that followed were only partially 
deplored to the extent that “in some places 
the people forgot, and fell away from, the 
Congress method of peaceful and non-violenfc 
action,** and the * authorities were accused of 
provocative action and “ brutal and ruthless 
repression *', wliich “ goaded them to rise 
spontaneously to resist the armed might of 
an alien, imperialist power’ *. 

The Congress review of the events of the 
months immediately preceding w'as full of 
disappointment and resentment over the British 
Govermnent*s determination ** to hold on to 
its authoritarian power and to exercise it arbitral- 
ly autocraticallj’’ :*’ yet there was .no desire 
to allow frustration and pessimism to express 
themselves through any form of direct action. 
Bor the moment. Congress policy was one 
of negotiation and conciliation hut the method 
of non-co-operation was doubtless held in 
reserve. This was evidently a continuation 
of the spirit which informed the Congress 
attitude at Simla. 

The Same spirit of working with available 
implements, however imperfect they might be, 
seemed to have actuated the Worldng Com- 
mittee's decision in regard to the forthcoming 
elections. Vigorous protects were made against 
the manner and circumstances in which the 
authorities proposed to hold elections to the 
legislatures, hut eventually the resolution on 
the subject recommended the Congress participa- 
tion in the elections. 

Between then and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee the Viceroy had returned 
from London. His Excellency made a broad- 
cast embodying the conclusions of His Majesty*s 
Government. 

These were that-H. M. G, were determined 
to do tlielr utmost to promote, in conjunction 
with the leaders of Indian opinion, the early 
realisation of Self-Government in India, It 
was their intention to convene as soon as 
possible a Constitution-making Body, and as 
a preliminary step, they had authorized him 
to imdertake, Immediatdy after the elections, 
discussions with representatives of the Legislative 
Assemblies in the Bro'rinces, to ascertain whether 
the proposals contained in the 1942 declaration 
were acceptable ^'or whether some alternative 
or mo^fied scheme was preferable. Discussions 
would also be undertaken with representative 
of Indian States with a view to ascertaining 
In w^hat way they could best take part in the 
Constitution-making Body. Further H. M. G. 
were proceeding to the consideration of the 
content of a treaty which would req^e to 
he concluded between Great Britain and India. 
His Majesty’s Government had autliorizcd 
His Excellency, as soon as the results of the 
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provincial cloctlonfl ^vere puMInliNl, <o 
fitftps to bring Into being an Kxocnilve Council 
“ivlilch would luvvo the rnipport of the ninlu 
Indian parties. Hla JCxcelloncy roncludcd 
that the Govcniincnt and all acedonfl of the 
Jiritlsli people were anxious to help India In 
these irmttcrB nnd It remained for Iridlans to 
allow th«at they Imd flic wisdom and coiirapja 
to determine In what way they could beat re- 
concile their difTcrencca and how lludr 
country could bo governed by Indians for 
Indians. 

Conaresa Rcnclion.* — ^Thc All-India Congress 
Committee wblcli met 1o%YardB the end 
of September 1945 adopted Its Kxccullvc’a 
Tccomrocndatlon to contest Ibc general 
elections. 

Two of tbo three polltiral rcnohitlons 
Bubmitted by the executive were (ndorst'd 
almost unanimously by the A.I.C.C The 
tot reiterated the '‘Quit India" resolution 
jiasscd on August 8^ 3042, while the Fccond 
declared that the Congress policy was one of 
negotiation when possible and direct action 
wlicn necessary. Amendments calculated to 
" stliTcn " the Congress attitude were negatived. 
One of these suggested that the Gongrass should 
.nbondou the '* ImmlUating " path of negotiation: 
another Bought not to "regret" hut simply to 
"admit" acts of violence during the disturbances 
that followed the adoption of the " Quit 
India " resolution. Others wanted to denounce 
Communist " traitors ” who had " allied them- 
Bclvcs with the alien Government In sabotaging 
the people’s Btnigglo for independence." 

The speakers, Including Pandit Kebru, 
Sardar Vnlabbbhal Patel an Mr. J. B. 
Kirpalani, felt no regrets for wlmt bad Jiappcncd 
but, on the contrary, expressed pleasure at 
the people’s spirit of resistance to Government’s 
"repression of tlieir urge for freedom." Sardar 
Patel Was inclined to replace " Quit India " 
" Quit Asia " demand, for the world could 
nave no freedom without a free India, Whereas 
the resolutions were couched In more or less 
moderate langimge, the Epceches both of the 
leaders and the rank nnd file were keyed to a 
high pitch ; they seemed to ask, " j&ow can 
we ‘ forget and forgive ' ? " 

The resolution on the Waved proposals, 
moved by Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel, stated; 
"The A.-I.C.C. has carefully considered 
Lord Wavell’a and the British Prime Minister’s 
broadcasts on the steps proposed to be taken 
by British authority in India. These proposals 
repeat, with unimportant variations, the offer 
made In March, 1942 by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
behalf of the British Government, an offer 
which was not accepted by the Congress. Nei- 
ther the end of he war nor the change of Govern- 
ment in Great Britain appears to have resulted 
In any real chjnge in British policy towards 
India which seems to be based on delaying 
every advance and attempting to create new 
problems and fresh complications. It Is signi- 
ficant that there is no mention in these broadcasts 
of the independence of India. Nothing short 
of independence can be acceptable to the Congress 
and the country. The proposals now made 
are, in the opinion of the A.-I.C.C., vague, 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. 


"'JIjc anuounrcfncnt that general eiccfloas 
will !>f: lirld for the Central and Provincial 
AF'^cmblh'S bai been made in a manner and In 
clrrurn’-itancea wJjIch BU*^pIcIon, The 

Hurlden dissolution of the Irghlaturcs in .eornc 
provIncfAH lias emphnshf^rl the hodillty of the 
pr(';?<'nt governmental authorltl^i to even the 
jKi'j' ndllty of j>opuIar govennneiit In the mean- 
time, nnd Ib totally Indcfcndble. The Central 
Af^'emhly is sflll governed hy tlie Act of 1019. 
To contlmie such an Impotent nnd undemocratic 
Central legl'^laturc, constlt tiled on n franchise 
of le^sS than one per cent, of the i>opnlation, 
ran have no Justincatlon In the context of Indian 
freedom. If elections for the Central Legblaturo 
arc to be bold they must nt least be on a properly 
revised register, even tliough tills might Involve 
some little delay. In spite of assurances, the 
rlcctornl rolls for the Central and Provlndal 
Assemblies arc not being properly revised. 

" Purthcr, free and fair decUoas arc liardly 
possible when rcvcral organisations, like the 
Congress Socialist Party, the Forward Bloc, 
and Ki'^an organisations arc fiUII under Kan; 
when thousands arc still held In delentloa 
without trial, or are undergoing sentence of 
Imprisonment In connection wdth political 
ncUvitlcs ; when In many placw public meetings 
cannot be held without previous permission 
of the authorities ; and wdicn many persons 
are labouring under disqualifications arising 
out of their conviction for jkiUUcal offences. 

"It has become notorious that the present 
Government In India arc responsible for the 
widespread corruption that prevails In the 
I countrj’, for the gross mismanagement of the 
' food and cloth problems and for the supremo 
! tragedy of the Bengal famine. Yet It Is declared 
j that, pending elections, and for many montlis 
at least, this incompetent and corrupt ndminis- 
! tratlon shall continue Us misrule. The proposals 
of tlic British Government, become, in this 
context, still more significant Indications of 
their desire to hold on to power In India as 
long as they possibly can and with all the means 
and methods at their disposal. 

" In spite of the handicaps that the Congress 
will labour under, ns related above, nnd in 
order to demonstrate the ^rill of the people, 
especially on the issue of the Immediate transfer 
of power, the A.-I.C.C. resolves that the forth- 
coming elections be contested, and directs 
the Working Committee to take all nccessarj' 
steps in tills behalf. The Committee Is confident 
not only that the people will respond to the 
call of the Congress on tills vital and urgent 
issue, but will also, with the added strength 
and assurance that the past years have rfven 
them, carry the struggle for the independence 
of India to a successful issue In the near future." 

Tills resolution was the piece dt re^sisfance. 
of tlie session, not only because of the expression 
of opinion on the latest British proposals and 
tlie decision to contest the elections, hut also 
because the Opposition pegged Its criticism 
on it. The decision of tlio Working Committee 
not to submit to the A.-I.C.C. its resolution 
on the partition demand deprived its critics 
of the opportunity to stage a public opposition 
to the executive’s policy in this behalf. 'iTbey 
brought up the subject, how'ever, through 
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back door — by means 'of amendments to \vhat 
was clearly a political resolution. As one 
speaker pointed out, the amendments were, 
strictly speaking, irrelevant, but the President 
admitted them: evidently he desired to let 
them blow of steam. They did, but, to change 
the metaphor, they caught a tartar. Pandit 
Kehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel gave 
spirited replies to the effect that, whereas the 
Congress was prepared to go all out to meet 
the Muslim masses, it would no more approach 
the League or Mr. .Tinnah unless the latter 
appologised to the Congress President for the 
gratuitous insult offered to him. The large 
majority of the members of the A.-T.C.C. support- 
ed the executive and threw out the amendments, 
which were supported by only half a dozen 
in a house of 225. 

Sardar Valabhbhal Patel, regretted that 
there was no change of heart on the part of 
the British Government. He cited the Simla 
Conference, the tardy measures adopted by 
the authorities in lifting the ban on Congress 
organisations and releasing politicals, and 
the acts of commission and ommission which 
resulted in Imposingjestrictions on free elections. ! 
He also referred to the disinclination of the I 
authorities to allow popular ministries to return 
thp office. Tn spite of these discouraging factors, 
the Congress wished to participate in the elections I 
for two reasons : first, to demonstrate that 
the country was behind them- in demanding 
the immediate transfer of power and, secondly, 
not to allow the legislative bodies to be captured 
by “ reactionaries, toadies and fifth columnists”. 
Sardar Patel assmed the A -I.C.O. that the 
Congress approach to the elections would he 
in conformity with its ideal and that the future 
policy would be determined after the elections. 
The Congress, he added, would choose the best 
candidates and appealed to those left out not 
to take it to their heart. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, who seconded, 
complained that the British plan made no 
reference to a ” constituent assembly ” and 
that the time limit for calling such a body had 
also disappeared. Similarly, there was no 
mention of ” independence ” but only ” self- 
government”, The British went on creating 
fresh problems and asked them to solve them : 
it was like asking a school boy to make ice in 
a scorcliing sun. 

Then came the bombshell in the shape of 
an amendment by a Muslim Communist who 
wished the elections to be tbught on the issue 
of ” an agreed people’s plan of convening a 
constituent assembly . . . which will have the 
support of the majorparties and allcommunities’^. 
In order to secure Hindu-Muslim unity 
he wanted to assure the Muslims that ” the 
elected representatives of areas in which Muslims 
are in a majority will he free to constitute 
themselves into a constituent assembly and to 
decide for themselves whether to join the Indian 
Union or not.” He was frequently interrupted 
hy the House, which had a marked grouse 
against Communists and against those who 
demanded further measures to placate the 
League. * 

Mian Iftikhar-ud-Bin, ex-President of the 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, known 
to be a keen advocate of a Congress-League 1 


settlement, declared through an amendment 
that ” the creation of an independent and 
democratic India must be such as will win 
the backing of all major sections of our people, 
especially the Muslims.** 

Pandit Heluni, who spoke next, and Sardar 
Patel, 'Tvho replied to the debate, said that the 
Communists always found fault with them, 
whatever they did. The Congress had gone 
to the fullest extent possible, consistent ^with 
its nationalistic ideal, to meet Muslim fears — 
communal electorates, weightages, safeguards 
and recently, parity — and had nearly reduced 
Itself to the position of a purely Hindu body ; 
they could go no farther. If the Congress 
attitude was regarded as unreasonable, the 
whole question might he referred to an interna- 
tional tribunal for arbitration. The resolution 
passed unanimously. 

Election Manifesto. — The Congress election 
manifesto, issued a fortnight later, stated : 

”Por 60 years the National Congress has 
laboured for the freedom of India. During 
this long span of years its history has been the 
history of the Indian people, straining at the 
least that has held them in bondage, ever 
trying to unloose themselves from it. Prom 
small beginnings it has progressively grown 
and spread in this vast country, carrying the 
message of freedom to the masses of our people 
in the towns as well as the remotest villages. 
From these masses it has gained power and 
strength and developed into a mighty organisa- 
tion, the living and vibrant symbol of India’s 
will to freedom and independence. From 
generation to generation it has dedicated itself 
to this sacred cause, and in ite name and under 
I its banner innumerable countrymen and country- 
i women of ours have laid down their lives and 
I undergone suffering in order to redeem the 
pledge they had taken. By service and sacrifice 
i it has enshrined itself in the hearts of our people ; 

I hy its refusal to submit to any hishonour to 
our nation it has built up a powerful movement 
of resistance to foreign rule. 

"The career of the Congress has been one 
of both constructive effort for the good of the 
people and unceasing struggle to gain freedom. 
In this struggle it has faced numerous crises 
and come repeatedly into direct conflict with 
the armed might of a great empire. Following 
peaceful methods, it has not only survived 
these conflicts, but has gained- new strength 
from them. After the recent three years- of 
an unprecedented mass upheaval and its cruel 
and ruthless suppression, the Congress has 
risen stronger than ever and more loved by 
the people by whom it has stood through storm 
and stress. 

” The Congress has stood for equal rights 
and opportunities for every citizen of India, 
man or woman. It has stood for the unity 
of all communities and religious groups and for 
tolerance and goodwill between them. It 
has stood for full opportunities for the people 
as a whole to grow and develop according to 
their o^vn wishes and genius. It has also stood 
for the freedom of each group and territorial 
area within the nation to develop its own liffi 
and culture within the larger framework, and 
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The Congress election campaign was conducted 
on the assumption that the Congress could 
secure easy victories in general constituencies 
and that it should concentrate instead on 
Muslim seats. In many cases the Hindu Mahasa- 
hha candidates withdrew in favour of the 
Congress, either with a view to giving the 
Congress a free hand in the light of its 
unequivocal declaration of hostility to partition 
or because the Mahasabha realized that it 
had no chance in face of the strong wave of 
pro-Congress feeling that was sweeping over 
the country. 

Election Results, — The elections fulfilled 
Congress expectations as far as general seats 
were concerned. Such Hindu Mahasabhaites 
as dared to oppose the Congress nominees 
were badly defeated. Moderates and Independ- 
ents had no chance at all. In Sikh constituen- 
cies in the Punjab, the Congress captured 
one-third the number of seats, although in terms 
of votes recorded nearly half the electorate 
supported it. 

It was different, however, in the case of 
Muslim seats. In all the Hindu-majority 
provinces the Congress suffered a heavy defeat 
except in the United Provinces and to a smaller ' 
extent in Assam. Of the four Muslim majority ' 
provinces the Congress emerged successfully ' 
in the Frontier, though even tliere the League 
did much better than in the general elections 
held ten years previously. In the Punjab 
and Bengal, the League secured signal triumphs. 
In Sind, the League captured the majority 
of the Muslim seats, while a rebel-section of 
the League and a pro-Congress group of Muslims 
secured sufficient number of seats to form a 
coalition with the Congress and thereby threaten ; 
the solidarity of the League there. 1 

All this while, the Congress was waiting events, 
expecting His Majesty *s Government to im- 
plement the policy outlined by the Viceroy 
in lus broadcast in September 1945. 

Then came Premier Attlee’s statement in. 
Parliament in March 1946 followed by the 
British Cabinet Mssion’s visit to India to settle 
the basis of the country’s future constitution. 
(This subject is dealt with in a separate chapter 
entitled “ British Cabinet Delegation ”.) 

On the eve of the Mission’s return to England, 
the Congress announcj^d its acceptance of the 
long-term project but "turned down the specific 
proposals for an Interim Government. This 
decision was endorsed by the; All-India Congress 
Committee which met in Bombay early in 
July 1946. It was an easy victory for thcj 
Congress executive. 

Shortly after the A.-I.C.C, meeting, various! 
provincial assemblies elected their representa-! 
lives to the Constituent Assembly. Most of 
the general" seats ^Yere filled by Congress 
nominees, who included representatives of thej 
various cross-sections of Indian life, vertical! 
and horizontal, communal and economic. 

Certain statements made by the new Congress 
President — Pandit Kehru was declared elected 
in place of ISIaulana Ahul Kalam Azad, who 
relinquished his office as Congress President 
after a period of six years — regarding the status 
and powers of the Constituent Assembly and 


, the Congress intentions in that behalf alienated 
! the Muslim League, wliich was already labouring 
under a sense of grievance. For instance, 

! he said that the Constituent Assembly would 
, be a sovereign body with complete freedom 
to mould the future India. Tliis was interpreted 
by the League to mean that decisions in the 
Assembly would be taken by a majority vote, 
leaving the Muslims helpless. Similarly he 
said that the Congress was committed to nothing 
except to enter the Constituent Assembl 5 % 
which raised a grave doubt in the League mind 
that the Congress did not accept the frame- 
Tvork and procedure laid down in the State 
Paper of May 16, 1946. These impressions 
were corrected by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee early in August, 1946, but the mischief 
had already been done: for, late in July, the 
League decided altogether to withdraw its 
co-operation from the Mission’s plan. The 
August 1946 resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee said : — 

I 

I The Woridng Committee regretted to note 
! that the Council of the All-India Muslim League, 

! reversing their previous decision, had decided 
not. to participate in the Constituent Assembly, 
In this period of rapid transition from depend- 
ence on a foreign power to full independence, 
when vast and intricate political and economic 
problems had to be faced and solved, the largest 
measure of co-operation among the people 
of India and their representatives was called 
for, so that the change-over should he smooth 
and to the advantage of all concerned. The 
Committee realised that there were differences 
in the outlook and objectives of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. Nevertheless, in 
the larger interests of the country as a whole 
'and of the freedom of the people of India, the 
Committee appealed for the -co-operation of 
all those who sought the freedom and the good 
of the country, in the hope that co-operation 
in common tasks might lead to the solution 
of many of India’s problems. 

The 'Committee Lad noted that criticisms 
had been advanced on behalf of the Muslim 
League to the effect that the Congress acceptance 
of the proposals contained in the Statement 
of May 16th was conditional. The Committee 
wished to make it clear that while they did not 
approve of all the proposals contained in this 
statement, they accepted the scheme in its 
entirety. They interpreted it so as to resolve 
the inconsistencies contained in it and fill the 
omissions in accordance with the principles * 
laid down in that Statement, They held 
that provincial autonomy was a basic pro- 
vision and each province had the right to decide 
whether to form or join a group or not. 
Questions of interpretation would be decided 
by the procedure laid down in the Statement 
itself, and th^Congress would advise its repre- 
sentatives in the Constituent Assembly to 
function accordingly. 

The Committee had emphasized the soverelm 
ciiaracter of the Constituent Assembly, that is, 
its right to function and draw up a constitution 
for India without the interference of any ex- 
ternal power or authority. But the Assembly 
would naturally function wdtldn the internal 
limitations which were inherent in its task, 
and would therefore seek the largest measure 
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“ My letter to you was not seut to the press, 
I made a brief statement to the press, however, 
in view of repeated questions put to me by 
newspapermen and in order to prevent mis'- 
conceptions, if you so desire you can release 
all this correspondence to the press. Yours 
sincerely, Jawaharlal Nehru,” 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah, dated August 15 : — 

'* Dear Pandit Jawaharlal Nelnu, I am in 
receipt of your letter of August 15 delivered 
to me at about 3-30 p.m. and I thank you for it. 

*‘I have already made my position clear 
in my letter dated August 15 sent to you tliis 
morning. But as you have given certain 
explanations, with some of winch I must not 
be taken to agree, and as you desire to meet, I 
shall be glad to see you today at 6 p.m. 

"I agree with you that in order to prevent 
misconception in the mind of the public, our 
correspondence should he published and ac- 
cordingly I am releasing it to the press. Yours 
sincerely, M. A. Jinnah. — ^A.P.I. 

Formation of Interim Government. — 
Pandit Nehru then proceeded to Delhi and 
submitted to the Viceroy the names pf twelve 
persona constituting the Interim Government. 
These included six top-ranking Congress leaders, j 
namely Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vtdlahhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Bajendra Prasad, Mr. C. Bajagopala- 
chari, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Asaf AU, ' 
This was on the basis of a Cabinet of fourteen. 1 
Two seats were to be filled later. Of the 12, 
three were Muslims, five caste ffindus and one 
representative each of the scheduled castes, 
Indian Christians, Sikhs and Parsis. The 
Congress also suggested the name of an Anglo- 
Indian as an additional member, but the Viceroy 
was apparently reluctant to increase the strength 
of the Cabinet. 

August 24, 1946, His Excellency the 
Viceroy announced the formation of the Interim 
Government. In a broadcast, he said : 

"You will have heard the announcement of 
the names of the members of the new Interim 
Government which will come into office very 
shortly. You will, I am sure, all realise that 
a very momentous step forward has been taken 
on India’s road to freedom. Some of you 
who listen to me may feel, however, that the 
step should not have been taken in this way 
or at this time. It is to these that I want 
pnucipally to address myself tonight. 

' are opposed to the formation 

01 the new Government are not, I assume, 
opposed to the mainvpolicy of His Majesty’s 
Government, namely, to fulfil their pledges 
by malang India free to follpw her o\m destiny. 
You will ^so, I think, all agree that we need 
at once a Government of Indians as representa- 
Uve as possible of political opinion in the country, 
inis IS what 1 set out to secure : hut though 
o seats out of 14 were offered to the Muslim 
^eague, though assurances were given that 
j of constitution-making would he 
worked in accordance with the procedure laid I 
Qown, and though the new Interim Government 
G under the existing constitution, 

ft possible at present to secure 

coaution. Ho one could he sorrier about 


the failure than I am. No one could be more 
sure that it is a coalition Government in which 
both the main parties are represented that is 
needed at tlds moment in the Interests of all 
parties and communities in India, This is a 
view which I know that the President of the 
Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and his 
colleagues hold as strongly as I do. His efforts 
like mine will still he directed to persuading 
the League to join the Government. 

"Let me state clearly the offer which has 
been made and is still open to the Muslim 
League. They can propose ^0 me five names 
for places in a Government of 14, of which 
6 will be nominees of Congress and three ^vill 
be representatives of the IMinorities. Provided 
these names are acceptable to me and approved 
by His Majesty, they will be included in the 
Government, which will at once he reformed. 
The Muslim League need have no fear of being 
out-voted on any essential issue ; a Coalition 
Government can only exist and function on the 
condition that both main parties to it are 
satisfied, I will see that the most important 
portfolios are equitably shared. I sincerely 
trust that the League will reconsider their 
policy and decide to participate in the 
Government. 

” Meanwhile, however, the administration 
of India has to go on, and there are large Issues 
which must be decided.. I am glad that the 
representatives of a very large body of political 
opinion in the country will be my colleagues 
in carrying on the government. I welcome 
them to my Council. I am also glad that the 
Sikhs have now decided to participate in the 
I Constituent Assembly and In the Interim 
Government. I have no doubt that their 
decision is a wise one. 

” As I have already made clear, I shall 
implement full His Majesty’s Government’s 
pohcy of giving the new Government the maxi- 
mum freedom in the day to day administration 
of the country. In the field of provincial 
autonomy, of course, the Provincial Governments 
have a very wide sphere of authoritj^ In wliich 
the Central Government cannot intervene. 
My new Government will not have any power 
or indeed any desire to trespass on the field 
of provincial administration. 

** The recent terrible occurrences in Calcutta 
have been a sobering reminder that a much 
greater measure of toleration is essential if 
India is to survive the transition to freedom. 

I appeal most earnestly not only to sober citizens 
hut to the young and to the discontented to 
recognise that no conceivable good either to 
themselves or to their community or to India 
can come either from violent words or from 
I violent deeds. It is essential that in all Provinces 
law and order is maintained, that the pro* 

! tection of the ordinary peaceable citizen is 
assured with a firm hut impartial hand, and 
that no commuifity is oppressed. 

** The War Member in the new Government 
will he an Indian, and this is a change which 
both the Commander-in-Chief and I warmly 
welcome. But the constitutional position of 
the Armed Forces is in no way changed. They 
still owe allegiance, in accordance with their 
oath, to the JLing-Emperor, to whom and to 
Parliament I am still responsible. 
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propose, as far as possible, to keep 
away from the power politics of groups, aligned 
' against one another, which have led in the past 
to world wars and wliich may again lead to 
disasters on an even vaster scale* We believe 
that peace and freedom are indivisible and the 
denial of freedom anywhere must endanger 
. freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict'and war. 
We are particularly interested in the emanci- 
pation of colonial and dependent countries 
and peoples, and in the recognition in theory 
and practice of equal opportunities for all 
races. Wb repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine 
of racialism, wheresoever and in whatever 
form it may be practised. We seek no dominion 
over others and we claim no privileged position 
‘ over other peoples. But we do claim equal 
and honourable treatment for our people 
wherever they may go, and we cannot accept 
any discrimination against them. 

** The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds 
' and inner conflicts, moves inevitably towards 
closer co-operation and the building up of a I 
world commonwealth. It is for tliis One I 
» World that free India will work, a world in ' 
which there is the free co-operation of free! 
j peoples and no class or group exploits another, I 

“In spite of our 'past history of conflict,! 
I we hope that an independent India vill have 
friendly and co-operative relations with England 
‘ and the countries of the British Commonwealth. 

; But it is well to remember what is happening 
in one part of the Commonwealth to-day. In 
^ South Africa racialism is the State doctrine 

‘ and our people are putting up a heroic struggle 

against the tyranny of a racial minority. If 
' this racial doctrine is going to be tolerated it' 
must inevitably lead to vast conflicts and world ' 
5 disaster. ' 

“ We send our greetings to the people of the I 
United States of America to whom destiny, 
has given a major role in international aflairs. 1 
( We trust that this tremendous responsibility, 
will be utilised for the furtherance of peace 
' and human freedom everywhere. To that other 
great nation of the modern world, the Soviet 
Union, which also carries a vast responsibility 
for shaping world events, we send greeting. 

' They are our neighbours in Asia and inevitably 
wo shall have to undertake many common tasks 
and have much to do with each other. 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are 
nearer and closer to us than others. India is 
t so situated that she is the pivot of western, 
southern and south-east Asia. In the past 
, her culture flowed to all these countries and 
^ they came to her in many ways. Those contacts 
; are being renewed and future is bound to see 
a closer union between India and south-east 
5 Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran 
; and the Arab world on the West. To the 

^ furtherance of that close association of free 

^ countries we must devote ourselves. India 
^ has followed with anxious interest the struggle 
^ of the Indonesians for freedom and to them 
we send our good wishes, 

^ “ Ciiina, that mighty country, with a mighty 

fi past, our neighbour has been our friend through 
fii* ^ the ages and that friendship will endure and 
} grow. We earnestly hope that her present 


troubles will end soon and a united and democra- 
tic China will emerge, playing a great part in 
the furtherance of world peace and progress. 

“ I have not said anytliing about our domestic 
policy, nor at tins stage do I wish to do so But 
that policy will inevitably have to be governed 
by the principles by which we have stood all 
these years. We shall look to the common 
and forgotten man in India and seek to bring 
him relief and raise Ins standards of living. 
We shall continue our fight against the curse of 
untouchability and other forms of enforced 
j in equality, and shall especially try to help those 
who are economically or otherwise backward. 

I Today ^millions lack food and clotliing and houses 
I and many are on the verge of starvation. To 
meet this immediate need is an urgent and 
difficult task and we hope other countries ^vill 
vdli help us by sending food grains. 

“An equally urgent and vital task for us 
is to conquer the spirit of discord that is abroad 
in India. Out of mutual conflict we shall 
never build the house of Indians freedom of 
which we have dreamt so long. All of us in 
this land have to live and work together, what- 
ever political developments might take place. 
Hatred and violence will not alter this basic 
fact, nor “will they stop the changes that are 
taking place in India. 

“ There has been much heated argument 
about sections and groupings in the Constituent 
Assembly. We are perfectly prepared to 
accepi and have accepted, the position of sitting 
in sections, which will consider the question 
of formation of groups. I should like to make 
it clear, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
that we do not look upon the Constituent 
Assembly as an arena for conflict or for the 
forcible imposition of one view-point over 
another. That would not he the way to build 
tip a contented and united India. We seek 
agreed and integrated solutions ulth the largest 
measure of goodwill behind them. We shall 
go to thb Constituent Assembly with the fixed 
determination of finding a common basis for 
agreement on all controversial issues. And so, 
in spite of all that has happened and the hard 
words that have been said, we have kept the 
path of co-operation open, and we invite even 
those who differ from us to enter the Constituent 
Assembly as equals and partners with us with 
no binffing commitments. It may well ho 
that when we meet and face common tasks 
our present difficulties vill fade away. 

I “ India is on the move and the old order 
j passes. Too long have we been passive specta- 
I tors of events, the plajdhings of others. The 
initiative comes to our people now and we shall 
make the history of our choice. T et us all 
join in tliis mighty task and make of India, 
the pride of our heart, great among nations, 
foremost In the arts of peace and progress. 
The door is open and destiny beckons to all. 
There is no question of who wins and who loses, 
for ue have to go forward and together as 
comrades and either all of us win or we all go 
doum together. But there is going to be no 
failure. We go forward to succes, to independ- 
ence and to the freedom and well-being of the 
four hundred millions of India. Jai Hin'D I “ 
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A.-T.C.O. OH Calcutta DiSTunuATJCu.— 
Meanwhile, the Conj?rcflfl Working? Committee 
met In Delhi and pafl^ed a resolution on the 
Calcutta carnage. It ran : 

"The TVorklng Committee have read with 
deep Borrow reports about llio recent happenings 
in Calcutta In connection with the observance 
by the Muslim Deaguo of Direct Action Day 
on August 10 and Bubscfjuent days. They 
deplore the serious loss of life and nroperty 
and condemn In partlc\ilar the acts of orutallty 
committed against defenceless persons, es- 
pecially women and children* 

" The Committee offer their sympathy to the 
Innocent Bufferers of whatever community and I 
party and call upon them to meet the situation 
with courage, forbearance and fortitude. 

On July 29 the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League passed a resolution deciding upon 
Direct Action. In support of the resolution 
Inflammatory speeches were made and Biibsc- 
qucntly spreches and statements and pamphlets 
by responalblc membcrB of the League and Minis- 
ters, and articles In some League newspapers 
have served to Inflame a largo section of the; 
Muslim masses. i 

Tlio Government of Bengal declared I 
August 1C ns a public holiday In spite of protest ; 
and thereby gave an Impression that the 
observance of August 10 was enjoined by the 
Government and persons not Joining In the 
observance could claim or get no protection 
from the Government, 

"It appears that processionists carried big 
bamboo sticks, swords, spears, daggers, axes 
W’hich they brandished when ordering people 
to shut their shops from the early morning 
of August 10 and mercilessly assaulted anybody 
who declined or hesitated to close his shop. 

" Stabbing and looting started early In the 
day and guns arc Bald to have been used by 
hooligans In many places. Murders In most 
brutal circumstances, looting and burning of 
houses on a large Hcalc followed and lasted for 
three or four days resulting In the death of 
Bcveral thousand persons and looting and burning 
of property worth crorcs of rupees. 

There was practically no police, nor even 
traffic police, to be seen on August 10 and oven 
the precaution of sending foot and mounted 
police to accompany processions, as Is done 
with the Moharram and other processions 
was not taken. Even when police were available 
they rendered no help to peaceful citizens, and 
frantic appeals for help to officers in charge of 
police stations were not heeded and the people 
were told to save themselves as best they could. 

‘ " The curfew order was not enforced even 
after It was proclaimed, for the first two nights. 
Although no transport was available to the 
public, hooligans used motor lorries. Petrol 
'was freely used for committing arson. Houses 
and furniture and other articles were smashed 
or burnt and whatever could be removed was 
carried away. Dead bodies littered the streets 
and many dead and dying persons were thrust 
Into manholes of underground sowers or thrown 
Into the river. 


" The Tnllitary were not called till long after 
the havoc had commenced. In some places 
even the police participated in the looting. 
After the Initial orgy of murders, loot and arson, 
the Hindus and others retaliated and Indulged 
In reprisals whf'rovcr they could and a largo 
number of Muslims were killed. 


" It Is pitlsfactory to note, ho'wever. tint In 
the midst of this mutual slaughter and Inhuman 
harharitles there were cases v/bero HIndas 
gave bheltcr to Muslims In distress and Muslims 
gave i}rotectIoD to Hindus In difficulty. 

" The Committee arc concerned to note 
that communal tension In other places has 
increased and conflicts resulting In murders 
invc arisen. There Is a general apprehension 
that this may extend and unless checked In time 
may become very v/jdespread. 


" It Is the primary dtity of every citizen to 
prevent this and of every Government to 
maintain peace and ensure protection to its 
peaceful citizens. 


" In view of the very serious, nature of the 
riots, the like of which has never before happened 
In any part of the country, It Is essential In the 
opininon of the Working Committee that a 
thorougii Inquiry bo held by an impartial tri- 
bunal 'Which can command the confidence of the 
public, Into the circumstances preceding August 
10 and Incidents of August 10 and the following 
days and the steps taken by the Government 
both before and during, the riots to meet the 
situation. 

"Working Committee place on record their 
opinion that the Government of Bengal utterly 
failed to maintain peace and give protection 
of life and property to peaceful citizens. 


" The Committee realize that the wounds 
inflicted not only on the bodies but the spirit 
and self-respect of the people will take long to 
heal. Nevertheless they appeal to them to forget 
and forgive and to utilize this terrible experience 
for rc-cdtabllsliing good\>ill and friendly relations 
between the different communities which have 
been so rudely disturbed during recent times. 


"The Working Committee are of opinion 
that the communal problem cannot be 
by intimidation and violence but by mutual 
understanding, friendly discussion and, If 
necessary, by agreed arbitration." 

Another meeting of the All-Indla Congress 
Committee 'W’as held in Delhi in the zmtumn 
which ratified the decision to accept office at 

the Centre. Pandit Nehru announced his inten- 
tion to resign the Congress Presidentship because 
of his membership of the Interim Government. 
The delegates elected Llr. J. B. Kripalani m 
his place to preside over the 
the Congress, the first to be held since April ivio* 


few weeks after the formation of the Bd^^Im 
'cmmcnt, the Viceroy Invited I*. Jlnnan 
a personal discussion with a view to securing 
participation of the League In the In^nm 
’emment and its co-operation In the 
it Assembly. As a result of those 
iS the League decided to enter the Jto^im 
/ftno Chanter on Muslim League), 
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The Hindu 

The Hindu Mahasabha, which in recent years 
has claimed a growing share of public attention 
in India, -is an organisation of comparatively 
recent origin. Its beginnings can be traced to 
the first years of the current century, almost 
simultaneous with the awakening of Muslim 
consciousness in 1906 and in vigour equal but 
opposite to that of the Muslim Communal 
organisation. 

During the first twenty-five years of its life, 
the Hindu organisation had to struggle for its 
existence, what with the proverbial indifference 
of the Hindu masses, the inherent inability of 
majorities the world over to organise, and the 
better response which the Congress with its 
wider nationalistic appeal evoked among the 
Hindus. All this time, however, the causes 
which hampered the growth of the Hindu 
organisation were gradually, if imperceptibly, 
neutralised. 

Hor instance, the Hindu community's 
indifference began to give place to communal 
consciousness as a result of a number of Hindu- 
Muslim riots in which the majority community 
came out second best. The waves of conversion j 
from the Hindu fold, partly due to the discontent 
of the outcastes and partly because of the 
proselytising nature of the Islamic and Christian j 
religions, opened the eyes of Hindu leaders to the | 
growing decrease in the number of people owing j 
allegiance to the Hindu faith. 

In addition to the reasons stated above, the 
political gains secured by the Muslim community I 
under the Minto-Morley and Monta^-Chelms- 1 
ford Heforms Schemes taught the Hindu com- ' 
munity to come together and set up an organisa- ' 
tion to voice its claims in future adjustment. 

Even the wider platform of national emancipa- 1 
tion and Hindu-Muslim unity from which the I 
Congress appealed to the Hindu mind has I 
latterly given signs of weakness, because Hindu- 1 
Muslim concord, far from coming within reach, i 
tlweatens to go beyond grasp. | 

It is however, wrong to assume that the Hindu 
organisation is anywhere near as powerful as the 
Congress, or even the Muslim League of the past 
six or seven years. The Hindu Mahasabha ' 
undoubtedly consolidated its position in recent 
years; most Hindus, not excluding Congress- ' 
men professing nationalistic ideals, have a ; 
sneaking sympathy for Che Mahasabha, but when j 
it came to a question of elections to represent- , 
ative institutions, the Mahasabha failed to , 
make an appeal to the Hindu electorate to the ' 
exclusion of the Congress. ^ j 

Just as the Muslim League, In spite of its not 
very flattering success at the polls in 1937, 
became a mighty organisation among the Mus- 
lims of India, similarly the Hindu Mahasabha | 
gave proofs of considerable following among 
the Hindu and even of a certain amount of power — 
as .evidenced by the importance bestowed on it 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. In 1940, for the 
first time in its history, the Mahasabha was 
recognised as an organisation influential enough 
in the coimtry to be reckoned with for purposes 
of representation in the Central Government, 


Mahasabha. 

This was, however, neutralised subsequently 
as far as official recognition was concerned ; 
at the Simla Conference, for example, not only 
was the Hindu Mahasabha^ was denied repre- 
sentation but its demands found no place. 

Speaking for the present, however, it is 
highly doubtful whether the status attained 
by the Mahasabha will continue. It was only 
recently that the Mahasabha struck out a 
path of its own, to the point of hostility 
to the Congress, having in the first 
twenty or twenty-five years of its existence 
contented itself with occupying a status subordi- 
nate to that of the Congress and seeking only to 
emphasise the communal claims of the Hindu as 
distinct from their national claims. 

Such importance as the Mahasabha enjoyed 
in recent years as the opposite number 
of the growingly aggressive Muslim League 
has almost disappeared with the return of the 
Congress to active political and parliamentary 
life. When the Congress set its face squarely 
against the League, the Mahasabha lost its 
raison d*etTa In the result the Mahasabha 
fared badly at the general elections of 1945-46 — 
it was routed — and today, like the Liberal 
Federation, it has ceased to be a force to be 
reckoned with. 

During the war years, the Mahasabha figured 
prominently — advocating, from the communal 
point of view, more aggressive opposition 
to the Muslim claims than the Congress and, 
from the political stand-point, a less militant 
programme and policy than the Congress. 
Even in respect of the latter the Mahasabha 
became less and less “ soft. For instance, 
at the last session of the All-India Committee 
of the Mahasabha, some of its leaders, 
including a Knight, renounced their titles 
as a protest against the British policy towards 
Hindus in general and the Mahasabha in par- 
ticular. Broad hints were thrown at the prospect 
of a movement to be launched by the Mahasabha 
for “national liberation and the vindication 
of Hindu rights." When the Congress went 
into the wilderness in August 1942, the Hindu 
Mahasabha came into the lime-light as it was 
the only organisation to which the Hindus 
could look up both for urging the Hindu cause 
as against the militant communalism of tho 
Muslim League and generally to propagate 
nationalism which, .so to say, went by default 
as the result of the then Congress policy. When 
the Congress returned to public life the Maha- 
sabha had no place. 

Those who first urged the community to 
organise were actuated by a fear lest the numeri- 
cal strength of the community sliould bo 
adversely affected by the prosel>i,islng activities 
of the champions of other faiths. A Hindu 
leader, for instance, remarked : “ Political power 
in democracies hinges more and more on the 
population strength of a community which in the 
case of the Hindus must depend in the main 
on the proportion in which the Hindus succeed 
in stopping the dreadful conversion activities 
of alien faiths and in accelerating the reclamation 
of the alienated numbers back to the Hindu fold. 
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77 /<* Ihiuht iMdha'-.ali/sri, 


In n rnnnfry llln' t\ rfll/luM" unit 

tcrnlH IncvltnMy to {oov* Wilo n rnltofAl 
nntlonnl unit, tlio (rr? or»vrf*’Jon lo 

)Hn(1uinrn) inuvnn^nt to )»r infr^iy 

or c!f)^<oin(ir, Init tun»*i vi»i^r 
t iKniflrnnrr of a polltirnlnn*! inovtni* fit 

If fin* Mti^IImn Inrrni* r In f hf' 

of imUtirnl jiowrr )h iKKjinl to tif in th^lr 

fxivour/* 

Anolhrr lilrwln iradf*r ral<! ; '* A rorntnonit) 
^\h^cll flocn JKit know It'Oir, flor^ jjijt frrt 
Intllvidiml pnl'o*, <lo{ ? not jirlflr )n Ui t i-t fttnl 
boUrvcln it*- rntnro,l»<, toall lj»t» nf 
a float! ntjtl i '’Ifo'fTafO'd rommiinity. In fffdrf to 
oxint at all and oxl^t In tho nild’^t of a 
\\hrro tiir unlvrr*ul law H onfroa^lntn at- and 
fitirvlvnl of Iho tho vrry tu^t and 

ino*it pndhnlnary noot! to Indl^ldtnl 

fxlploncr/' 

Tor tlino rraRonn, tlio farly yrar:- of tiif Hindu 
Maiin'taMia Avorr* tnorr or a*<<'o<-!aird w'Mh liif* 
nrtlvillf^^ of till' Arya-ramaj, an nlllfd or/an!^a- 
Hon whlrii wor).t*d for t)j<' r» t)ainatlf»n to 
lUuduUtu of tlur^c who had licru conNcrt^d to 
other faUln. 

Apart from t)ir dcnomlnatlona! aBpf'Ct of Ua 
ncilvltlc'?, the Hindu >raiia«<aldia claim ‘ 
that India brloim'? to Hie HIndin — t!ic term 
MlIndUB* htdnK Intcrprctfnl as rneaninf: people 
helongln^r to the lllmlu race, IrrcspocHve of tiadr 
denominational aflillatlon't. It has been nrpued 
that '* tho minority problem of Hnropc Is pre* 
eminently n racial one and not rcH^:ious becau''e 
there Is only one religion, Christianity, which U 
common to all. The minority problem of India, 
on the other band, Is, If nnytliln^, pre-eminently 
religious and not racial at all/* 

Tor tbc early bi^-tory of the Hindu Mnhn«ai)ba 
see past Issues of 27ic7nf/uin IV^xr UmI:, 

Modern History — Just as tho hl^*tory of 
the Ali-lndla iMu'^lim la'.atitic as we Know' it 
today dates from 11K17 or more generally .speaking 
from Hie Inauguration of tlie present eonstltution. 
aindlnrly Hie modern Idstory of the Hindu 
Mabasabha dates fiom the start of the present 
constitution. Tho Communal Award, which 
formed the basis of elections to tlie legislatures 
under the existing constitution, and tlie attitude 
of neutrality observed by Hie Congress tow arils 
it provided the raison dartre for the agitation of 
Hie Mahasabhn since 3D34-S5. 

About this time Hierc detrended on Hie 
Jruhttsabha ))Iatform Mr. V. I). Savarkar, the 
ex-rovoUitionary wlio lia<l just been relea'^ed 
after long years of incarceration wltli a virile 
programme for Hie regenoration of tlio Hindu 
Community. The clcxivagc between tlie Congro-s 
and the Hindu Maiiasahlia was furtlier accen- 
tuated. Mr. Savarkar*8 attitude of hostility 
towards Congress may be illustrated iiv 
the following words . ** The Hindu Sangatanisfs 
had to face Hie appathy on tho part of 
crores of the iinaw’akcned masses of their co- 
religionists on the one hand and on the otiicr 
the treacherous attitude of the iiscudo-nationalist 
Hindus who are friends of every other com- 
munity in the wmrld but their own and who arc 
ever ready to betray even tlie just interests of 
tho Hindus and to placate the Muslims even 
in the most anti-national demands on their 
part — just to prove that tho Indian patrio* 


tl-fu of H'*^ = I C 

Wif^, rbo-.r tfrrdd^d 

aijd Af hof, !h'^ bif 1 of H' 

IHii lu n* d ? /.--‘o" 

fnd to fl>r OUb-M- fl.'' »;*g%rb‘d OJJ'-'*hO 
f,t rlr M/fl Ihf) ffr o* b^o* 

an 1 Hi^* K'j-iM 

ft!{ ! a- tiv th*" .'l/fTtdlm 

on 11!*^ (tHf**?, wKP»- t> r- pfbi'b 0*-,% 

O'lt of IM to rh*- Hindoo 

W 'I't fcWotO t.r*. f*f to t th^ -chf*' o? ti,'" HU d'l'i 
ub»!3r\rr nb\ tit cl^d>d wUh tK^ 

In'rfr'f^ of H.**' tfaditlo?. d *fa*.o»ir"d wife' of 
ILt- HfiUdj. . /* 

Phil Parrmn^nd : ** tJ b'"t way to bring 
ftb/rit !HIJd'^.^^abom^•d^n untlvh to i^ffrngtb^a 
Hj^ rommunifh-t.. , Jz-t Hjr Hindu* cov*' to b^ 
Hindu’*, but Hi<' Mrtljfjmrd*in^ jibi».ll hr irafjom*"- 
dan** for nil llm^i to corn*'. Th*" of 

Hlndul>Tn on Hj**- part of tiio Hindu’* do<"'’‘ not 
rm*an t)»r nc/ation fd I»Inm on tli^ part of tli** 
follow! ra of tiic latter. TIic i^'*at •(''curlty, for 
bringing ni>out a dcdra!<Ie national evolution U to 
Hw rommwwal i^UcnrAh. It xvUl Hwn 
be tlic Intefi'-'i of Hu* Maiiomed.ans to consent 
to tlie ohUirratlon of all religions dldlnctlor.* 
for i>*7!itlcal purp^^^«..- Suhcon’cioudy, the 
! Hindn-t Jiavo, p<’'rhap^, frit that the Concrc"*, 
tiiC t»c«tow'rr of tijc prlcrp-^i gift of liberty, 

' mu^^t liavr right In pavadng Hindu Inde- 
pcndcnc!', culture' and prospTlty in ''xchance 
fur an cIuHvc ^r#>‘dcm support. In fact H.e 
emotion th.at lias nreornpankd Congress nrthlty 
In tlie ia^t twenty >cars has drnr^)yrfl In the 
Hindus tiic iovo of th^-lr heritage. They h.avc 
lK*en too willing to offer therri’^Hves as rarrinc^i? 
at tiie altar of a OnddcM wlilrh has surreptiti- 
ously given l»nck Hindu otb-rlngs to 3ludlms. 
... .If Hu* Congre-'^had not engineered the thwy 
that liberty can only follow Hlnrlu-Musllm unity, 
j nijcrty today w’xmld not be bampered and 
I confined as It is/* 

Referring to the latent phase of the Hlndu- 
MusUui rclatl(m''hlp, Hhai Hartnanand said, 
** Tiic situation has got only two solutions. One 
is the p.artlllon of the country into two, and the 
other to allow a MuMlin .state to grow within the 
State. Tiint Is sure to take us to a pericyj of 
trill of strcngtii, and In that ease the Hindu 
Mahacahha alone and not the Congress can ofTcr 
tlie rigid solution. I am convinced that If the 
j CongTCi-.s iind not thougiit of Illndu-Muslim 
unity, If Mr. Gandhi had not m.ade I d« ill-fated 
pact with tiic All Brotlicrs, It could liavc made a 
significant contribution to tlie achievement of 
freedom. It would tiien not have nurtured an 
enemy to its ideals within its own territories/' 

Dr. iloonje remark' d tliat ** during the last 
IS years tlie Congress has developed a tendency 
j that may aptly be called a pro-3Iuslim mentality 
i at the cost of Hindu Interests with the ultimate 
object of placating and winning them over to 

merge In the Congress The Muslim scheme of 

emancipation Is essentially and fundamcntallv 
based on the essentially communal ambition of 
winning a domineering position for Islam in this 
hoary land of the Hindus. ... The Muslims hax’c 
no idea of patriotism, or nationalism, If shorn 
of Muslim communal ism ; nor do they care for 
Stcarai in India, if Swaraj does not offer to them 
a domineering status in tho administration of the 
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country. Their one point, on which they have 
concentrated, for the present, all their enerjiy 
and intellect and staked everything that counts in 
life, is how to * win * a position for Islam in India, 
even if it he at the cost of others. Does this, in any 
sense, mean the need for minority protection ? 
What is the cure for such a mentality ? It has 
now reached its culminating point ; it is no 
mere bluff. It has now begun to demand 
division of India into Muslim India and Hindu 
India.** Dr. Moonje claims that in any country 
it is always the right of the majority community 
to establish Swaraj and to create its own national- 
ism, to maintain internal law and order and to 
defend the stoaraj from external aggression.*’ 

For a period of six or seven years since 1937, 
^Ir. Savarkar was Hindu-India*s No. 1, until, 
owing to his ill-health, his place was taken 
by the Bengali leader Dr. Sj'ama Prasad Mooker- 
jee. In 1937 the Mahasabha declared as its 
coal the attainment of complete independence 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. In 
1945 some prominent Maha'^abha leaders gjvve 
up their titles as a token sacrifice for their ideals. 

In the Limelight. — The declaration of war 
in September 1939, followed as it was by 
numerous efforts by His Excellency the Viceroy 
to get leaders of Indian opinion to agree on 
the political and constitutional issues with 
a view to unifying and intensifying India’s 
war effort, brought the Hindu Mahasabha 
very much into the limelight. It was in 1939-40 
that the Mahasabha secured for the first time 
official recognition at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India, a fact which was appreciated 
by the annual session of the Mahasabha in 1940. 
When His Excellency the Viceroy summoned 
leaders of different communities and interests 
for consultation on the political question, the 
Hindu Mahasabha insisted that it alone had the 
right to speak in the name of the Hindu 
community. The resolution passed by the 
Mahasabha welcomed *‘the recognition by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State that the 
political situation in the country cannot be: 
satisfactorily solved without the co-operation ^ 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, which is the most 
outstanding body representing the Hindu com- 
munity’s interests.” 

^In the middle of 1940 when the Viceroy was 
considering the best method of associating 
representative Indian opinion with the gover- 
nance of India by means of an expanded Central 
E.’cecutive Council, the Hindu Mahasabha 
"strongly advocated the claims of the Hindu 
community for adequate representation thereon, 
and stoutly resisted the claims of Mr. Jinnah 
that the Muslim League should have a majoritj’ 
in the Central Executive Council if the Congress 
abstained from participation. 

This status of equality with the Sluslim 
League, in the eyes of authority, the Maha«?abha 
has lost, witness the neglect it suffered at 
the time of the Simla Conference. 

Mahasabha and Indian States. — A some- 
what recent development in the outlook of 
the Hindu Mahasabha is its attitude towards 
Indian States. Presumably as a result of 
Muslim agitation in certain Hindu States, the 
Hindu Mahasabha leadership took the side 


of the Princes. It is also conceivable that 
Hindu leaders tried to emulate the example 
of League leadership in" regard to the authority 
I and prestige of some Muslim Princes whose 
'administration was criticised by their Hindu 
subjects. An example of this new trend in 
I Mahasabha thought is to be found in a strong 
[plea made by Sir. Savarkar to maintain Hindu 
States and strengthen them in all possible ways. 
Hindu Princes and Hindu States, he said, were 
the centre of Hindu power with organised 
machinery and trained armies. Hindu Princes, 
he added, would always safeguard Hindu 
rights and privileges. If the establishment of 
democracy meant subversion of Hindu States 
he did not'^vant such democracy. The Indian 
Princes were not foreigners, he said, and as such 
their people should back them up in all tlieir 
attempts to preserve their individuality. ^Ir. 
Savarkar envisaged* a bright future for the 
Indian Princes who, he thought, would be 
required to play a great part in laying the 
foundations of a united and free India. 

Opposition to Pakistan. — During 1939-40 
the Hindu Mahasabha was considerably exer- 
■ cised over the demands of the Muslim League 
I for the division of the country into Muslim and 
! Hindu Indias. Anxiety was also expressed over 
I the statements made by the Secretary of State 
for India on this subject, which were interpreted 
by the Mahasabha as conceding too much 
to the Muslims. The Working Committee of 
the Mahasabha claimed that India should be 
granted Dominion Status within a definite time 
limit and expressed the opinion that the state- 
I ments made by the Viceroy and Iklr. L. S. Amery 
as highly “unsatisfactory and disappointing” 
in that they contained no reference to India’s 
right to independence, which was the declared 
goal of the Mahasabha, and that the reference 
made to the grant of Dominion Status as an 
immediate step in constitutional advance was 
vague and uncertain. The Statement to the 
effect that the British Government would not 
agree to hand over the administration of the 
country to a system of Government which would 
not be acceptable to large and powerful elements 
of Indian life, the Committee thought, required 
! clarification as it was capable of the inter- 
pretation that if the Muslim League, the 
Princes or other vested interests opposed the 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the 
majority in India the further constitutional 
advance would be held up, or the rights of the 
majority would be surrendered to them. This 
would mean negation of the principle of demo- 
cracy and an incitement to the minorities to 
obstruct and revolt. 

Direct Action Threat. — The annual session 
of the Mahasabha met at Madura in South 
India in December, 1940, and passed a resolution 
appreciating the recognition bv the Viccrov and 
the Secretary of State that the political situation 
in the country could not be satisfactorily solved 
without the co-operation of the Hindu IRIaha- 
sabha. 

The resolution added that while reiterating 
mith in the goal of complete independence, the 
Hindu Mahasabha is prepared to accept Domi- 
nion Status of the Westminster t 3 npe as the 
immediate step. 
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The resolution also called upon the Govern- 
ment to recruit Hindus for the army and the 
navy, make military training compulsory for 
Indians, and to promote the establishment of 
war industries in India, The resolution con- 
cluded : “In case the Government fails to 
make a satisfactory response to the demands 
embodied herein before Slarch 31, 1941, the 
Ilahasabha will start a movement of direct 
action.** A committee was appointed to devise 
ways and means for starting and conducting 
the campaign of direct action after the lapse of 
the period mentioned above. 

nothing happened, however, on the expiry 
of the ultimatum. The All -India Committee 
of the Mahasabha which met in the summer of 
1941 resolved to postpone the direct action 
contemplated at Madura. The resolution on 
this subject referred to the correspondence 
that had passed between Mr. Savarkar and 
H.E. the Viceroy in pursuance of the Madura j 
resolution, and to the pronouncements made 
from time to time by the Secretary of State | 
for India in connection with the political j 
situation in India. It noted that the Viceroy 
had turned doum some of^the fantastic com- 
munal demands *’ put forward with regard 
to the extension of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council and also that the Secretary of State 
for India^ had, under pressure of public opinion 
created hy the Hindu Mahasabha, criticised 
adversely the so-called Pakistan proposal. 

** AMs and Hiudusthan ”, — About this time 
communal rioting broke out in several places, 
including Ahmedabad, Dacca, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore and Bihar Shariff. Hindu Mahasabha 
circles were unanimous in ascribing the riots 
to a design on the part of some Muslim leaders 
to force the issue of Pakistan, ilr. K. M. Munshi, 
a well-known Consress leader and former Home 
Minister of the Government of Bombay, left 
the Congress on the issue of a non-violent 
approach to the communal rioting. He started 
an Akhand Hindusthan (Indivisible India) 
campaign which was very popular in Hindu 
circles. 

Cripps Scheme Opposed. — 'When the Cripps 
proposals (see the chapter on The Indian National 
Congress) were announced, the Hindu Maba- 
sabha was one of the earliest to reject it on the 
ground of the unity of India, This did not, 
however, mean that the Mahasabha refused to 
co-operate in any case. In fact, Mr. Savarkar 
agreed to join in a Government at the centre, 
In Bpite of the Maliasabha’s opposition to the 
other parts of the Cripps formula. 

The months that immediately followed the 
Cripps visit witnessed a strong denunciation 
by Hindu Mahasabha leaders of the demand 
for Pakistan, rendered more fierce by the proposal 
of leaders like Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar to 
Eettle with Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
on the basis of Pakistan. When Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar’s move was condemned even 
by the bulk of Congressmen (see chapter on the 
Indian National Congress) it is easy to under- 
stand the opposition of the Mahasabha leaders. 

When disturbances broke out in the country 
after the arrest of the Congress leaders on 
August 9, X942, the Mahasabha President 
appealed to his followers not to extend any 


active support to the Congress move; as the 
Congress resolution was hound to prove detri- 
mental to Hindu interests and to the integrity 
and strength of India as a nation and State. 
At the same time he urged (Jovemment to 
appease Indian discontent hy an unequivocal 
Parliamentary declaration giving India the 
status of a completely free and equal partner 
in the Indo-Britlsh ' Commonwealth, equal 
to that of Great Britain herself, and by investing 
India with actual political power. 

The position of the Hindu Mahasabha was 
indeed unenviable. It could not unduly con- 
demn the Congress which had now given up the 
cry of “ No swaraj without communal unity “ 
and had instead gone all out to “win freedom 
for the country irrespective of what the Muslims 
said or did. Thus one of the major grievances 
of the Hindu Mahasabha against the Congress had 
been removed. At the same time the policy of 
the Congress, was opposed to that of the Hindu 
Mahasabha which W’as one of responsive co-opera- 
tion. The Mahasabha w'ould very much like the 
Congress demand for India's political emancipa- 
tion being conceded without delay, but w’ould 
not at the same time support the Congress 
methods. 

The period when the Congress was behind 
prison bars witnessed the growth of certain 
new elements within the Hindu Mahasabha. 
A right wing came into being — rather the 
right wing forces which were already there came 
to the fore. This comprised leaders like Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee w’ho were, in com- 
parison, for example, with Mr. Savarkar, less* 
communally minded, and more politically 
conscious, 

Por a time there was a tussle between the 
old and the hew forces, and the official policy 
of the Mahasabha fluctuated in consequence. 
In August 1942 the 'Working Committee of 
the Mahasabha demanded immediate declara- 
tion of India's independent status and negotia- 
tion by Britain with the principal parties in 
India to solve the political deadlock and establish 
an Indian National Government. The relevant 
resolution stated that if the British Government 
did not respond to the demand the Mahasabha 
would be compelled to revise its -programme and 
devise ways and means whereby Britain and her 
Allies “ will realise that India as a self-respecting 
nation can no longer be suppressed.’* In pur- 
suance of this resolution Dr. Mookerjee sought 
permission to meet Mr. Gandhi, but the Viceroy 
declined to give it. 

This tendency to move away from tho com- 
munal basis of the Mahasabha was checked 
when, in December 1942 the Viceroy,^ speaking 
at Calcutta, referred to the geographical unity 
of India and advised Indians to preserve Indian 
unity. This was naturally interpreted as 
disapproval of Pakistan and any propel 
to divide the country. The extremists in the 
Mahasabha were jubilant and the advocates 
of compromise thought it expedient to take 
the Viceroj^'s hint and abandon all ettorts to 
settle with the Muslim League on i^he basis of 
Pakistan. The prospects of a rapprochement 
between the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim 
League, such as they were, were rendered mom 
; remote as the result of the Ticeroy’s Calcutta 
; speech. 
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forrrs ntui j;avr Mrlb to tlir* rnfi.T^lriirttc ifiovr** 
nif'nt, ftir Sw/irnJ'I^aliisttnTi inovrtnmt rotifd 
rrsiilt 'ill ntrriiiitlif'Dltn: (lia 1’al:) tan forc*^,** 
Jfc nddoU timt flif‘Ui(frr lm»l ro!i)|)I{ f/ fy Ju* ft(U<l 
the poUry of thr t(> r^Tralr) *’frnTa 

liclni: (ItipfMl Info fho movrtiu*nt of' Onlt Irnlli/ 
'wlilcli lins novr' ciKlcd In nu(‘h a inpi'rable nn“<o/' 

** It U rrnlly nnhu.f/’ ol)‘^rrvrfI Mr, Snvar]:ar, 
to look upon Mr. If.^jncopahrlnrl n*< tlKi 
villain of tl'h trnL'rMly, fa»'l h tint a 

Mn«llrn in Jn/il/i )ini nhrny.it b//*n JmAu''] 
upon l»y flandliiji and a laryt' ntiinla r of (V)Tn:rr^n. 
nirn as cfnt n-nf. Sanraj.** IJ#' ronfr-nd'-d 
that ncUlicr Mr. flandhl nor Mr. llaJa;:opnl.a( Inrl 
Ijnd tlio nnthorlfy lo innkn a ^dff of any of tljr* 
Indian ])ro\inco‘^. Jh* npp^.alcd to tli<' S.nnafa- 
nists to di'frnd f))n procrrnpldral Intrpritv of 
the rounlry and ut^rd oUkt Hindin alhllnt^'d 
to oUht orpini Hat loin, Inchniini: th^ Conwy'S 
to join hands wUh the Sanataiiists In their 
ciforts to orpin he the ant I -ra hi ‘'Ian front. 

Ho made an appeal to all lIlndnH to «avo the 
land from dan^nr of helnp vivl^crted, sinro 
‘‘It Js almost oorlaJn that no part or rrrvjJo 
Mihnih^lon to (lovernrnent on tlio part of the 
ronjrrcss ran hrlm: abont any const Untlomd 
change In India ns long ns tho war la‘=t“.** 

Malmcabha Mi«p!rions were nrcmtnntod by 
the ])rosptct of Oandld-Jinnah negotiation'^, 
3fahasablia leaders were so runrh <ltstnrbed 
by the fear of fresh conres«Ions to Mr. *Hnnab 
that Dr. Mookerjee Fonglit clnrifirntion from 
Mr. Gandhi on tlie lattcr’B Intentions. 

Outlining his impressions of his talk with 
Mx. Gandhi, Dr. ]\lookcrjcc made throe points. 
The first was that Mahatma Gandhi's mind 
wa stills open to conviction and if he felt satis- 
fied tiiat what he had done was Injurious to 
India as a whole or to a particular province, 
or even to a particular community, lie would 
not hesitate to retrace his step. Secondly, 
Mahatma Gandhi's personal vie\\B on tiie 
cpiestion of partition of India were still the 
same as they were two years ago. In the 
third place, Mahatma Gandhi was mo'^t anxious 
that all people, including Congressmen, should, 
without reserve, express their opinion on the 
C.Il. formula so tliat ^fnhatnia Gnndld might 
correctly appreciate the country’s reaction. 

Dr. Mookerjee said that tho real solutions 
for settling Hindu-MusUm diifcrcnccs was to 
find out from tho spokesmen of the respective 
communities in wiiat manner ininoritj* rights 
required protection in provincial spheres and 
the Centre. ]Mj. .Tinnah had verbally given the 
assurance that he would give every protection 
to the minorities Ihing in Pakistan. Let 
us demand from him a clear and full analysis 
of the nature of the protection that lie proposes 
to give and the manner in w’hich such protection 
will he guaranteed under the constitution. 
It should not be diflicult for the Hindus to 
offer exactly similar protection to Muslim 
minorities in the rest of India. Similarly, 
let the spokesmen of the minority communities 
themselves indicate how’ their rights arc to -be 
safeguarded under the Central administration 
and let the parlies representing tho majority 
community decide how far they can he 
accommodated.'* 


It v,ai fbMf, ronflfiur<I Dr. flnt 

-Mr. wifli ?.ff. Gandhi 

roidd b*’* only on tlu' bwi> of p.ikl't'iu, H^ 
ind r>f>f e^fn nfif^'fl wfj.nt hit I’Aki*fnn wa^, 
tbnugii iifv nMpiiatir.iUy indieat/d tbit th^ 
G.K. formula d(fl ijol'givr 1dm fh*' Pakistan 
ii^ wanted. Mr. .Ilnnab*'* f!<'rnand^ %’.o!i!d notr 
iiu rcavn, f,f V Id^h Indfcafionn Ind alr^'ady 
brrn given. Ifo v.fndd d^mnnd Hint lli^re 
‘lifMild In no Td<'i)(trif/' for refriing tin' 
n»' might, p^rhapt tomprornbe on a Mu^’ini 
pi‘dd-^( It/' nlonp, ffr v.ariff d Pal’l''fan tf'rlb'iiy' 
to bf' inrri *^o tint from rronomlc, military 
and ofinr ^^nr^d[Kdnfs It rniglit ?;c a strong 
and i*^If*«upjsirtlru' f'ovrp Ivn He might 

vo'll (Irmand a ecjrrlrlor to jfdn hb ea-fern 
and W’rd^'rn Pakistan. Abov«* all, h'' rntpl hav^ 
rt pn mentation In tfie Interim national 
(*.abine‘.<, 

"The trap laid for Gnndidjl Is clear" ad^M 
i Dr. rj^ '*. "If he fails to satDfy Mr. 

i.Ilnnnli, U in a mbtake to f.up!K>'e that the 
1 latter wdll rtand expo’^d. He will not, for 
i he will then «.ay that although the princip!'’ 
i/>r JVikDfort nrr/Hl/i} by (h'tnfUi)}}, ho n'a? 
not prepared to give It In a form that Mtplinvs 
Nvanterl so as fully tn cxercbe their right of 
sclf-deterinl nation. Dritaln nvoiild al-o say 
that Hlndip^fipllm dlfrerenrri» being a real 
olistnele In the path of India’s future freedom 
and the two grc.at leaders Iiaving failed to agree, 
she must continue her iwryMitual trusteeship." 

Lven after It wus known that the Gandhb 
JInnah pourparlers had broken down tho M’orking 
' Comrnittee of the 3Iahasabha pa^^sed a resolution 
j condemning the Hajagopalaoiinri rormula and 
* Oandhiji’/; Scheme " as being dcstnictivc at 
Itlie integrity of India and being detrimental 
to tho Interests of the Hindus ns well ns of the 
country as a whole," and reaffirming that " no 
rommunnl settlement will be binding on th^ 
Hindus unless arrived at with the consent of 
the Hindu ^Inha'^abhn." 

In a second rc'-olution, tho Committee said : 
"In view of the . impending termination of 
ho>lilHics and in view’ of the war aims pro- 
claimed and embodied in the Tour Freedoms 
as announced by President Tloo^cvclfc and the 
Atlantic Charter and in view of tlic important 
part xvhich India will be called* upon to play 
in tho maintenance of peace and order in the 
ea'^t and in the world, holding ns it does a 
stratcgicalU' vital po-ition in the geographv 
of the world, and in view of the fact that 
thousands of valiant Indians have shed their 
life blood on the various battle-fronts and 
India had economically bled itself white for the 
cause of the Allies in fighting Fascism, the 
Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Alahasabha hereby reaffirms that India is 
one and indivisible nation and call? upon the 
United Isations to make an unequivocal decla- 
ration recognising the right of India as such a 
nation. 

"Tlie Working Committee further resolves 
that, in the event of failure on the part of 
Britain to satisfy the fair and just demand made 
by India, the other Allied Kations should not 
permit Britain to delay any longer the removal 
of India’s bondage on the pretext of communal, 
sectional or other differences, mostly created 
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The principal political resolutions ran as 
follows : “On the termination of the world 
war causing untold misery and sufferings to 
millions of people in India and^the other countries 
both in the east and the west, we call upon 
His Majesty’s Government to redeem the 
pledge of liberation of oppressed humanity 
from both political and economic fetters. 
Hindustan was bled wliite and made great 
sacrifices both in men and materials in fighting 
the forces of agression and sacrificed millions 
of her sons due to famine and pestilence caused 
by the conditions created by the war. In 
view of the glorious part played by the Indian 
Army in achieving "Nictory in theatres of war, 
and particularly by the Hindus, who formed 
about 70 per cent, of the combatant forces 
and won as many as 27 Victoria Crosses out 
of 31 won by Indian soldiers, the United Nations 
should stand by India’s demand for justice, 
f airplay and see that no injustice is done to 
the Hindus in this crisis. If Democracy has* 
any moaning, no power on earth can deny 
with impunity the united demand of the vast 
majority of the Indian masses for independence. 
By the independence of India and other countries 
in bondage will the United Nations now be 
judged. 

“To make agreement between political j 
parties and communities a condition precedent ■ 
to the freedom of Indda is a pretext for imperial- 
ism to cling to power. The present constitution 
is based on the so-called communal award 
wlilch is a negation of democracy and makes 
impossible the real verdict of the Indian people 
to be expressed constitutionally. We call upon 
the British Government immediately to repeal 
the communal award, wliich is unfair, un- 
democratic and anti-national. The Hindu 
Mahasabha has all along rejected the communal 
award. We are of the opinion that the election 
should be based on the genuine democratic 
principle of one man, one vote. A constituent 
assembly returned on communal electorates 
based on the communal award can never reflect 
the true mind of India and will merely create 
artificial issues which will disrupt Indian unity 
and help imperialism to continue its domination. 
The Mahasabha insists that any constituent 
assembly or any body entrusted with the work 
of drafting India’s new constitution should 
proceed on the basis that India is and shall 
remain one and indivisible and further, that 
any majority community shall not be reduced 
to a minority or equality. 

''A genuine national election based on 
democratic franchise will pave the way for 
the fornaation of a true constituent assembly 
for framing the constitution of free Hindustan 
for the uplift of the masses, the economic 
prosperity of the people, the uprooting of the 
present corrupt official regime for tackling 
the problem of ^hunger and unemployment 
and for preventing the exploitation of the 
impoverished masses. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha is opposed to the 
pernicious principle of parity between Hindus 
and Muslims. It is Inherently unjust to reduce 
a majority of three-fourths to the same 
position as a minority of one-fourth. This 
unfair reduction of 25 crores to the same 
level as that occupied by a minority of 8^ 


crores is undemocratic and will not solve the 
communal problem. ^ The British Government 
has made impossible any agreement between 
communities and parties because it has con« 
ferred practically a veto in the hand of the 
communalist who has been given unfair weightage 
and excessive representation. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is of the opinion that the Wavell 
Plan, which envisaged no ‘real transfer of power 
to Indian hands, was fore-doomed to failure 
because it was based on inherently unjust 
proposals of parity and the denial of representa- 
tion to the Hindus as such while conceding 
recognition to the Muslim League. 

“ His* Majesty's Government can call for the 
co-oneration of all nationalist elements, Hindus 
and Muslim, who are willing to shoulder respon- 
sibility for tackling the triple issues of the 
integrity of India, opposition to parity and the 
demand for complete independence without 
a weakening or crippling of the Hindus. On 
these three issues His Majesty’s Government 
should make an unequivocal declaration and 
the Hindu Mahasabha confidently calls upon 
the people to create sanctions for the effective 
enforcement of their just demands." 

As remarked earlier, the Mahasabha receded 
into the background with cro^vin'^ political 
activity on the part of the Congress. Such 
influence as it had over the Hindu mind suffered 
as the result of a new declaration of Congress 
policy towards Pakistan and the proposed 
partition of India. The Working Committee 
of the Congress in the Autumn of 1915 adopted 
a resolution on the subject wluch set its face 
squarely against the division of the country 
(See Chapter on the Indian National Congress). 
Then followed months of electioneering activity 
in which the Congress successfully eclipsed 
the Mahasabha. It was only in very few 
constituencies that the Mahasabha could put 
up its owm candidates, but hardly any could 
come on top. Most of the Mahasabha nominees 
forfeited their deposits. The Hindu electorate 
solidly voted Congress. 

When, therefore, the British Cabinet Mission 
arrived in India in the spring of 1915 and carried 
I on negotiations with the Indian political parties, 
the Mahasabha w^as not much in evidence. 
Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, Acting President of the 
Mahasabha, met the Mission and submitted a 
ten-point memorandum. The points made 
out were : (1) immediate declaration of independ- 
ence of India ; (2) formation of an interim 
government with complete transfer of all power 
and authority of Government of India to this 
Government; (3) recognition of India’s in- 
tegrity and indivisibility ; (4) opposition to 

territorial self-determination ; (5) India’s 

constitution to be of the federal type with 
(6) p^o^isious for the grant of the utmost measure 
of autonomy to tlic federating units, the 
provinces and the States, but with residue of 
powers vested in the centre ; (7) the governing 
principle of the constitution to be democracy, 
w’hicb means the rule of the majority * (8) 
representation in legislatures on the principle 
of adult franchise: (9) no division of India 
into British India and the Indian States ; and 
(10) the setting up of a sovereign constituent 
assembly. 
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claim that of tlie various alternatives open to 
us the host one from the Sikh point of view 
was chosen. You will, I am sure, admit that, 
if India had been divided Into two eovcrelpn 
States, or if the Punjab had been partitioned, 
either of tlicso decisions would have been far 
less acceptable to the Slldis than the one which 
was actually reached. 

" I have considered carefully the detailed 
polnta you raise at the end of your letter. 1 
fear the Mission cannot Issue any addition to, 
or interpretation of, the statement. There is, 
however, no intention wliatovcr to prejudice 
the position of the Slldis in the Punjab or In 
the North-West Group, nor do I think their 
position has been prejudiced, for, it is In- 
conceivable that cither the Constituent Assembly 
or any future Government of the Punjab 'will 
overlook the special place in the province of 
the Sikhs. The estimate' of the importance j 
of your community would never depend on 
the number of seats that you held In the 
Constituent Assembly. The Viceroy has told 
me that he will he glad, in view of tlio anxieties 
you have expressed on behalf of your community, 
to discuss the position of the Sikhs specially 
with the leaders of the main parties when the 
Constituent Assembly has been formed. He 
hopes he may be able to persuade them, if 
persuasion is needed, that the Interests of the 
Sikhs should on no account be overlooked. 


**If you and Sardnr Baldcv Singh would 
care to see the Cabinet iOssIon and the Viceroy 
in the ilrat week of June, we siiall be glad to see 
you." 

Sikh 1)03 till ty to the JUssIon’s proposals and 
the fear that they might bo placed at the mercy 
of the IMuslIms in their ovm home-land unified 
the community, with the result that even 
Congressmen among them had to submit to 
the will of the'^majority. Although the Congre^, 
tow'ards tlie end of June, accepted the long-term 
proposals of the Mission, the Sikh community, 
under the leadership of the newly-forraed 
Panthic Board (representative of all Sikh 
interests) decided not to participate in tho 
proposed Constituent Assembly. The decision 
wms reversed In response to the appeal made 
by Pandit Kehru to tho Congress Siklis, bat 
W’as again reversed owing to a misunderstanding 
caused by Pandit Nehru's instructions. Then 
foUow’cd a series of negotiations between Sikli 
leaders on the one hand and the Congress and 
the Beaguc on the other. Eventually, the 
Sikh community decided to withdraw its rejection 
and to take part In the coast! tution-ma king 
effort on tho understanding that the Congress 
would do everything in its power to safeguard 
tho rights of tlio Siklis. As a result of this 
decision, Sardar Baldev Singh, a leader of the 
community, was taken on as a member of the 
Interim Government formed in the Autumn 
of 1946. 
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Jm\o followcfi u thinl poJUy* Ou th' 
tlipy rw\<r rlow (o d/no'ifirp ftny 

to hamper the eoiintry*« ^^ar ^(fort. ftfid, au 
other, lh»’Ir ckniaiulrt lUtlf tlintniil from 
tho c of th'* C>)n;,T(‘M. 

Ttic period ^vhrn thr Conprrii “wai in 
wildrrnc'^’^, eqjjrclally plneo th^ ftdoptlori of th^ 
Aumt'it reiolullon till the of the (Vmj'rrM 

lu June, 1045, mny r>erhnp^ be dr^rrlb'^d m 
tho modcraUn’ era in Indian poiitir'», 
tijftt they regained th^lr 10*^1 Influmce, nor 
that Ih^ nbindon^'d th^lr rxtreiijUt 

tendcnriei uhleh th^^y Imd ncqulrrd from ih^ 
Conc:rea5 propaganda. If aojfldnt!, extr*'m!^m, 
feeding on lt«Mf, lierarnr more extrnnhl 
Ntverthcleia, It \^a*< n modf^raio^' period In th^ 
sense Umt tho moderate leaders ocou]>hd ih* 
public stage. The Coogfcs^ exit Into tr|)d#*rne»< 
ava«» partly rtapon^lbl#' for this d^*\^Iopinrnt 
When the satyngrnjm moverrn’nt vfti$ In 
there wn*? Imrdly any politics vorth thr name 
except Uic Actlsltlcs of the Liberals and other 
moderate Isadora. Another rci'^on for nubile 
attention being directed to^vards rno'Kratc 
politics was the effort made by the Ilrithh 
Government to meet tho demands of moderate 
Ifadcrs. It cannot bo said that the authorities 
did anything substantial to enhance the reputa- 
tion, and strengthen the position, of the soIkt 
dement In the Indian political world ; on the 
contrary, tho point was frequently made that 
the svay in sshlch the Liberals were Ignored gave 
jidditlonal impetus, to extremism. Hut eiich 
nction as was taken was the result of the out- 
spoken representations made by the moderate 
leaders. The year 1944-45 'vas marked by the 
jubilee session of the Liberal redcratlon which 
completed 25 years of public service. Another 
remarkable activity was the evolution by 
Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru and a Committee of 
non-party leaders of a comproml«o formula 
relating to India's future constitution. This 
was drawn up following tho failure of tho Gnndhl- 
Jinnah negotlatlona in tho autumn of 1044. 

Acllvitiei in 1943-41— I^nring the vear 
^J943‘44 the activities of the Liberals and 
peace efforts of moderate politicians 
.generally were of a limited character 
This was due pirtly to the Ft ignant 
nature of the attitude of both side's to 
tho dispute, namelj. Government and Mr. 
Gandhi. M’herea« the Government of India 
refused to move from the decision not to reopen 
the question unless Mr. Gandhi abrogated the 

Quit India" resolution of August 1012 and 
forswore the policy underlvmg it, Mr. Gandhi, 
for his part, gave no indication to re:spond in 
terms of the Government demand ^ot with- 
standing the hopes and speculations of tho'-c 
who variously claimed to know ^fr. Gaud Id's 
mind, his own attitude ‘^cemed hardly to have 
v'aried from the sentiments expressed by him 
in his letter to Lord l.inlithgow’ and tho Govern- 
ment of India published on tho evo of Ids fast 
In February 1943. Thus there was available 
to the intermediaries no common factor which 
they could exploit to bring about an under- 
standing between the two opposite view’-points. 

Xven so, efforts, though of a sporadic nature, 
continued to be made by unattached leaders to 
secure a change in the official policy towards the 
Congress or at least to induce Government to 


tfr ro v’ tr, tb'*ra to 

ronrid'^f th'^ fctli,a*b.n. t'r. 1 bj 

G^lr fvih'rr to rr fiv^ Govr-r.i *ui ff/*owlrv 
Mr, f#vndhl> f 't, th^ lrvt'r« 

tb'’ appoIfi*rn''rif of an to 

Inv fb^ xxa(\*' t 

und‘'r or. in tb^ 

rrlr-t ^ ot Ui^ i'^arfr?? so to ^ l al to 

rrvirvr t»Hnation ant t a 

of the 'Ir> tld\ boW'^Vr?, f b^ hr^tr*’\X 

of htal^ 5 In tb*- Jlo r*" of i or jtr.o’ '•,sa>lr jr 
tbvt tb*^ (#ovrrnn»'‘nt v* Jnlla bad no Ir.tcnrion 
of " Elagin/ rv trhl " if .Mr, t»ar*dii rrd 
drtAlrj'^d Coarre**? Uxl 

In tb^ wlnt^'r of JM3-U th»' annual 
of tb** ?(allonat lil^ral ivd'^ratioo In 

liomb'iy un t^r tl.'- t l^n'^blp of Trt:nw.vr 
Mr >fhlnra) Mngb. 'f xi'* 5** dor. wr.* r^rr arlcabl* 
for tb'* dlainriffrally 

rxpotuidfd by tha IVMM''nl and th** CTiairman 
of th** U'‘crptIon (Mr 

Jfbangif). 

V» hllc d^plo^ing tb'* Augut* rr^olutfon of tb^ 
CongTcst, .Hir Mabvraj i;lvh crUl''i5*'l Govern- 
m'*nt for fallurr* to anno a to: char g' 

<d voU<*y wt tlw td tl war, 

tvddin.: that " If Sir Maftord (’ripf^ fnd co: 
to India vritb ld*« propfr^iH In ltd ) or rariy in 
fOtO, ln^tcad of 1912, th**re would lave 
nn cxcollenl provj^^et of tl.Mr arfr|tancc." 
Under prc'^cnt condltloin. Iw dtjlorcd. " wc art'' 
face to face vrith a divided India. wUh tbo .-and^ 
of our f(IIow-countrvm»*n, Includirg many 
prominent and poj>nhr leader-, in prison, th“ 
redcntlon by Lrjrop'aan otr.chl** o' th*'' ley 
department’^ of Financ' . Defence and Home in 
the Govenumnl of India, a romflctc ab-'^rce 
of popular government In hr^rc' portiorv of 
India, swo’bn prlcc", general and 

(amine in large and dcnc»'ly pop*dated area?," 
bir Mahnra} compialiud that the advwe of 
rnodemte Icad^'rs had b^en I rubbed aside by 
Governinent. 

Sir Cowa*!]! Jehnijgir took a diflerent vlevr 
of the problem lie blam'd tlie Conc'rC^^ for 
the failure of tlie Crlp]>'^ Mi*'-lon and all rinM 
thit it iirokc down ov'ing to th** cUvtnth-hour 
raislni: of the i‘^‘5ue of the Vicerov's veto He 
tited 'dr. Jiuinh'? opinion in Mq*p<*rt of the 
(ontention that the foriiutlon of a national 
Government on tin* Ilnc^ of tin* Congre-=^ demand 
would have been totallv opp^’-ed by tlie minor- 
it lev in gcnrrnl and tho 31u‘!iim? in jnrtieular. 

After drawing attention to the events tliat 
followed the August ri'-olution. Sir Cowasji 
declared tint if any progre-s vva^ to be made 
It was essential tliat the Congress fhould 
not only withdraw the Au.:u>t ro«?clution 
but also give an assurance to tlie Brithh public 
and to the peoples of the Allied Xation*^ that 
all people in India were behind thi< war and 
that thev* would unconditionally and enthu- 
siastically help the war cflort. 

Resolutions. — ^Thc unconditional release of 
Congress leader^ the treatment by the Conurcs- 
leaders of the "Quit India" resolution cf 
August 1942 as a dead letter, a conference ot 
political parties and the formation of national 
composite governments at the Centre and in the 
pro\T.uces — these suggestions were embodied 
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J/’t !iio fiiBiirr you fu\t\ Ttj lifilinUtir^ 
'J Ijnvn j'ot J'OiiK' vrry riuournpiur IMtrr?? 
nnd iiounornndfi, fvtui fjoni Jilr 

UVJ }UilirHlnr inrriUonMl fimf jufuiy ni uliif* 
inrituirnudfi \\<*rc froin Mtiflllrun ; onr^ vnlutiM^ 
inrinoninduru Jind rotnr frojfi n vr-ry dhlln* 
(tulHlufl Muslim, lind nppronOi^'d fh<’ 

j>rob)rin from nn cnlfrrly Uiftf'jjrjKlr fjt polfit 
of vk'W, 

8lr 'JV] IJnhndiir lind nko r^r^hrd flmlkit 
onrouraKbij^' Ir(f»‘fn frofii from vJUrii 

lie did not rxpfTt any fujrournj'uiu nt, Jlr bad 
rrcflvrd ktU‘rrt and IMqnnin*' irom Kn{?land, 

'*1 lifivn <rkd fo nppronth Mr. Jlnnnh. II** 
dor‘H not vant to rrcorid*!’ fJir J^onO'/vrty 
<;onf(ranrr ar (Idw Conunlll^#. 1 ^^a^o no 

qtinrrr! vUIj Mm. H<* may not rrmynka un, 
Miit \vn iiHojudpf" oiirHrlvrM. 'J Jmf my nnmrr. 
U’ldn uJII on, 'Jhl^ ComrnUl'^*' 

muftt dktharj^c I la duty.'* 

Hr )md trird <0 npj'rorvrh tbr Icndtra 
nml hnd rrrrlvrd an (ncotirnylnK rr]>Iy from 
Mnfitrr ^Vira HIiud>. Hr liad appronrliril 
Dr. Bynnm J*rnnrid MooPfTjcr and Mr. ravarkar, 
Tlicy Juid AKr^rd to rre Jdm. 

TJiln Committor, BIr TrJ Habadur j>olntrd 
out, not n(n?)II«?Kd on fbr ba^l« of rr- 
irrarnlntlon of cneb cAKtr or (omnuinlty ; 
mt bo left It to tbe Comrnltleo <0 drtddr for 
Itaelf on (bla qiiefltlom Ur van nnxloim to 
pet reprraentatlon of tlir Briuduled ClafFfft, 
At one i.tape Dr. Ambedlcnr peorned nprcenblc 
to Ijeli) llio Committer In tbia innttrr, but, 
Jator, bo paid lie <i!d not Ai>j)rove of pome of t!ie 
Comndltee’fi nifiubcrn — Sir U'eJ Unbndur did 
not know w)io were tbc plnnera. 

However, tbo amount of litoral ure avnilalde 
about the DeprepHod Clap*irs vap cnorinoua and 
there were men in tbifl Coinrnltten to ^^bol^ 
tbo IntereHls of Ibn fiebeduled Cla«ne«i were ni 
dear aw to any lender of tbopc rlAfl*i< * 1 . 

Mr. Gnndlu'fl Vicw#.-~Tbc material on wblob 
tbc Coimrdttec bnhod lla dkfMUHlorm Included 
fnernoranda wbbdi tbo commitleo bad received 
from varloiuj orpankatlons and Individual. 
8Ir Toj 3bdmdur Bnpru, pent to Mr, Oandbl 
ibo romrnltlec’fl fjiiefitlonnrdro for a reply, btit 
tbo latter urotc bark payinp that be ^^ouId 
prefer to reply to any PjJfc'illc queatloiu? that 
may bo ])ut to him with reference to tds tnlka 
With Mr. Jin nab. 

Tlic followliiK aro aomo of tbo quepllonn put 
to Mr. Caiulbl and Ibo roplloa received from 
1dm : — 

Quentlon : — In bh letter of Sopfeinber 17, 
Mr, JJnimb Baya that the word (J'aklBtnn) 1ms 
now berorno aynonyinoim w/fb tbc Lahore 
molutlou** Did you ask him wbctlier In 
accordniice with tbo Jiaboro resolution of the 
AH-Indla JMiiftlln Leapuo a hcbemc of couRtltulIon 
in accordanco wllli tbc basic ]jrlmlplcB providing 
for tbc AHSumptlou Ilnally by Iho rcR poet Ivr 
fCplonfi of all powera aueb an defen ee, external 
(ilfalrQ, communications, cuatoinn and auch other 
mattorfi ns may bo ncccsaary, bad been 
prepared ? your attenliou drawn to any 

Alien Bchomo by Mr. Jinnnh ? 

Answer : — ** No, Qaldo Azam^o position un- 
fortunately was that wldlo bo could como na far 
i\B seeing mo and trying to convince mo of bio 


be, tlif of tb^ ro^dd 

f{Ot dlMuifi m<, a m^fr U.dlvldoAL 

Hut fo far F rotild pntb«r from our 
tJrjn«, bo bad no j park'd the 

b** bad fffrtrMl ts,*" to 

bool of wbbb I rrad, luit n^'ttb^r of 

vdibb rotild b*‘lp to i;r,dfr**aafl 
•o^ltlon. fin*" tfdn.: b^ upon first 

f i brut jlfd tb<^ Habl^trn ofbf^ forr tiofj, 
be eof»ld Hun otb^r tblnf^ with Su*^, 

t\trt tboupb 1 but nb ladlvldri^b** 

If It wftt tnje flmt Ib^ f^al btfalcdorn 
b^tv.ffn Mm nrri ?Jr. Jlormb rarr.*" ft lout on 
Hie qiK'Mon of rrntfal ftulbofityor fkiv^rarren!, 
Xfr, finndM Ikd : It ran br rtM tlmt tb^ 
br^abdfJViu too# pl’^r** v/c ronid not 

rom^ to nn or. tbr tro-nalk.a tb^'ory 

of OMdr Aram. A» tb** # orfr^oond^n"*^ \*Ju 
sbosv, I v/nnfrfi to nvold a rrourf fio*.rrnm<‘r.t, 
1 suy;v^^t^d an autborUy to l/^Ph 

btjt Im would Ind^t br^t on roirdd”*!*' 
partition an b^wr^'U two nation* and tlrn an 
nk'rrrmrnl betwruj tlrrn on for»‘lm ftfralr?^ 
fir, Ur would not ftyrr<! to ttnjtblr.fj simub 
taTWOtH/* 

?dr. OandM> ntlrnHon drawn to a 

P'i**‘nrr In bU ktt^r to Mr. JInnab daf^d fc>p!rrr^ 
Irr UHL In wMrb U*^ If It 

nmans utterly indep»"n<l»"nt so; r‘r'‘Irnty fo that 
there is to be notblnp In common b^twecri 
tJm two, J bold that It Is an lrn!H5‘‘dMp‘ propo'd- 
tlon. 7lmt Tn»'arm war to tli^ inlf*''' and wx? 
asked wlmt lie meant by '* war to tb^' knlf'*/' 

Mr. Gandhi n plied: ^'Vif'nr to tljc knife 
Is ft plmnlc Ungllsh Idiom. I have n^ver known 
It used in the llt^^rnl p^n«'^. It rlrnidy m^ans a 
dclermlnrd quarrel between parties I bold 
that If there Is nothin:: In common b<*twc''n 
tbo two or nothing ubicb does not cornc In 
conflict vdtb cneb other's culture, there can 
bo no friendly mutual agreement." 

7'o Another finest Ion Mr. Onndhl replied 
" Altbougb I could not n::rco to the two-r.ntlon 
theory, 1 agreed on tbc bn'^ls of members of a 
family desiring sever.'ince of the family tie In 
matters of conflict but not In nil matter* so as 
to become enemies one of the other as If there 
was nothing common between tbo tv.o except 
enmity." 

CIL**, Support.— Mr. C. IlaJagopaUcharl 
wrote to the Committee : — 

" I Imvr your circular letter of Dec. 3 about 
tbo Conciliation Committee. I need hardly 
say bow warmly I wkb you every success. 

"As regards my view** of which you have 
n*^kcd for a memorandum, they arc contained 
In the * C, Jl. i'ormnla * which formed the subject 
matter of tbo Onndbl-JJnnab talks. I arn unable 
to improve tbo terms of that formula, 

" I may clarify a point wMcb has been dell- 
boratcly misrepresented by certain advocates 
of tbo Muslim League. It Is only for Hxlog 
the l*AkIstnn area of Ibinjiib and Bengal that 
I bftvo In my formula asked for examination 
of population statistics district by district. 
Once tbo area Is thus delimited, my formula . 
leaves the verdict on the Issue of separation 
to tbc people inbabltbig the delimited area as a 
whole. It Is not the intention of the formula 0 
take the plebiscite district by district. Pie* 
blBClto by districts would involve the posslblllH 
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k the contiguity of the area being lost if one framing and coming into force of a new constitu- 
dstrlct votes one V’ay and another district tion, the Government of India may have to be 
ii^ a different way. This is therefore avoided, conducted In conformity with the provisions 
Tue clause as to the right of districts on the of the Act of 1935 subject to minimum necessary 
border is a safeguard to ensure the prevailing modifications; 

of popular opiidpn njere the contiguity would .. (gj 3 , 5 ,^ proclamations issued in 

not thereby be disturbed. several provinces under section 93 of the Act 

** My position after the failure of the Gandhi- should be withdrawn forthwith and the Icgisla- 
Jinnali talks is set out in the introduction to the tures allowed to resume their normal activitieB; 


Gandhi-Jinnah talks published by the ‘ Hindus- 
tan Times *. I need add nothing to what I have 
stated therein about the communal issue. I wish, 
however, to add one other point ford/he consi- 
deration of the Committee. It is not psycho- 
logically possible to create an atmosphere of 
reasonableness unless Self-Government on 
democratic lines in some shape or other Is a 
settled fact, and such form of Government 
as is functioning and threatens to continue is 
replaced by an agreed constitution. I therefore 
appreciate the stand taken by the Non-Party 
Conference. The federal part of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 should with suitable 
modifications, be introduced at once with or 
without fresh Provincial elections according 
to the convenience of the British Government. 

I would prefer fresh basic Provincial elections, 
so that if the federal part of the Government 
of India Act of 19 3 B cannot be brought into 
force at once during Interim period, an ‘ ad 
hoc ' control executive may be constituted 
out of the Provincial Governments of the 

II Provinces which should all be restored in 
replacement of the Section 93 regimes. This 

* ad hoc ' Central Executive should replace the 
present Viceroy’s Council. This can be done 
with very little parliamentary legislation and 
may be statutorily vested with a fixed term of 
tenure. If either of these things is done and a 
Central Executive is constituted on a popular 
basis, there will be a sanction of conciliation. 

^ An agreed constitution on the basis of the 
declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
of April 11, 1942, will replace the interim 
arrangement. Parties will feel that unless they 
come to an agreement the interim arrangement 
will continue.” 

Cable to bord W avell.*“Vrhile the Com- 
mittee was still in session and before the formula- 
tion of its conclusions, Sir Tej Bahadur sent a 
cable to Lord V'avell, who was then in Bondon 
discussing with His Majesty’s Government 
proposals for a solution of the Indian political 
' deadlock, communicating the following resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Committee : — 

** In view of the internal situation particularly 
relating to the economic life of the people and in 
view of the rapid pace at which international 
events are marching, and in view of the necessity 
of India being represented in her own right 
and by her omi representatives at all inter- 
national conferences and peace conferences, if : 
any, this committee strongly recommends that , 
the following steps be taken at once : 

• ” (1) All political prisoners and detenus be 
released immediately ; 

** (2) India should, by a royal proclamation, 
ho declared an independent state and treated 
as a dominion equal and in no way Inferior 
to any other dominion of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, even* hough, pending the ! 


p) Popular Ministries should be re-established 
in those provinces and allowed to fimction under 
the provisions of the Act ; (c) In the formation 
of such Ministries the Prime Iklinister represen- 
ting the largest single party in the legislature 
should be required as far as possible to include 
in the Jlinistry persons commanding the con- 
fidence of other parties in the legislature. 

” (4) In addition to the restoration of 
autonomy in all the provinces of British India a 
National Government should replace the present 
Executive Council at the centre. 

**Por this purpose the committee would 
recommend for consideration the following 
two alternatives : 

FIRST ALTERNATIVE. 

” (a) Section five of the Government of 
India Act, 1935 should he so amended as to 
provide for the issue of a proclamation by His 
Majesty bringing into being forthwith a federa- 
tion of India without insisting on the entrj’' 
iof Indian States as a condition precedent as 
provided in sub-section ( 2 ) of the said section, 
Indian States being at liberty to accede to the 
federation in accordance with the terms of 
; section 6 of the Act, 

I ** (b) ^ Part 11 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935 with the proposed amendments should 
be brought into force and steps taken imme- 
diately to hold elections to the two houses of 
the federation legislature and to appoint a 
Council of Ministers in accordance with the 
provisions contained in that part.. 

Provided, however, that in the formation of 
such a ministry, the prime Minister representing 
the largest single party in the Legislature shall as 
far as possible, include in the ministry persons 
commanding the confidence of other important 
parties in the Legislature. 

SECONB ALTERNATIVE. 

Schedule IX of the Act may he continued in 
force but should be so amended as to provide 
for altering the constitution and functioning of 
the Governor-General-in- Council on the follow- 
ing lines : 

(A) Except for the Commander-in-Chief who 
may continue to he ex-officio member of the 
Executive Council in charge of war operations 
and matters ancillary thereto the entire Execu- 
tive Council should consist of Indians comman- 
ding the confidence of the parties in the Central 
Legislatiu-e : the prousion In sub-section ( 3 ) 
of section 36 which requires that three at lea'^t 
of the members should be persons who have 
been in the service of the Crown in India for a 
period of at least ten years being repealed. 

(B) No officials belonging to the permanent 
services shall be nominated to cither House of 
the Central Legislature. The nominated block 
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of all Provincial Legislatures, under the system 
of broportional representation, that the Com- 
mittee has decided to recommend that, in spite 
of ^he disparity in the population strengths 
between Muslims and Hindus other than the 
Scheduled Castes, the Hindu community should, 
in the interests of promoting communal unity, 
agree that the representation of the Muslim 
community on the constitution-making body 
shall be on a par with that given to the Hindus, 
other than the Scheduled Castes. 

(3) Ko decision shall be valid unless it is 
supported by three-fourths of the members 
present and voting. 

(4) His Majesty's Government shall enact 
the constitution on the basis of the valid deci- 
sions of the constitution-making body, supple- 
mented wherever necessary by its o^vn awards on 
matters in which the requisite majority for 
decision was not forthcoming. 

Division of India, — The Committee, having 
considered carefully the resolution of the Muslim 
League passed at Lahoie in 1940, the various 
other resolutions of the League and the published 1 
version of the talks between Mr. Jinnah and 1 
Mahatma Gandhi, and having also considered 
the “ C. B." and Gandhi proposals, is em- 
phatically of the opinion that^any division of 
India into two or more separate independent 
sovereign States is unjustified, and will endanger 
the peace and orderly progress of the whole 
country without any compensating advantage 
to any community, and that the political unity 
of India should therefore, be maintained. 

Indian States, — Provisions should be made 
in the constitution for the accession from time 
to time of Indian States as units of the Union, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon. The 
establishment of the Umon should not, however, 
be made contingent on the accession of any 
Indian State or of any minimum number of 
Indian States. The Union should be brought 
into being and should commence to function 
at the earliest possible date, even if no Indian , 
State has acceded to it as a unit by then. I 

Non-Accession and Secession. — No province 
of British India may elect not to accede 
to the Union, nor may any unit — whether a 
Province or a State, which has acceded — be 
entitled to secede therefrom. 

Provincial Boundaries.—* While it is not 
desirable that the new constitution should be 
delayed by the realignment of provincial boun- 
daries on linguistic or cultural considerations, 
the Constitution Act shall indicate the machinery 
and prescribe the procedure for such realignment 
of the old Provinces and for the creation of new 
Provinces after it has come into force, and on 
Buch realignment or creation of Provinces all 
consequential amendments may bo made, in 
the constitution. 

The Committee submits the accompanying 
suggestions for the consideration of the constitu- 
tion-making body. They have been placed 
before the Committee bj* one of its members, 
who has great experience of the administration 
of Indian States and of the working of the 
Grovernment of Indian Act (1935) in relation 
to them. As thfe Indian States are not repre- 
sented on tliis Committee, and as the suggestions 
are of a very vital and far-reaching character, 


the Committee has thought it desirable to express 
no opinion on the merits of the several alterna- 
tives suggested beyond stating that a clear 
definition of ** a Head of the State ** is necessary 
as the several resolutions adopted by the 
Committee assume the existence of a Head of 
the State and the exercise by him of certain 
powers and functions. The member responsible 
for these suggestions agrees that they, or any 
variant of them, involving the participation of 
the Indian States, cannot be finally adopted 
except with the consent of the Indian States. 

(1) There shall be a Head of the State 
(that is, Union) in India, who shall be the 
repository of (a) all such powers and duties as 
may be conferred or imposed on him by or under 
* the Constitution Act ; and {b) such other 
powers as are now vested in His Majesty the 
King of England, including powers connected 
with the exercise of the functions of the Crown 
in its relations with Indian States, provided 
that in relation to his powers, the Head of the 
State shall conform to the traditions, usages 
and conventions which are binding on the 
constitutional head of any State. 

(2) The office of Head of the State shall 
have a tenure of five years, and ordinarily no 
person may hold the office for more than one 
term. 

First Alternative. — The h^ad of the 
State shall be elected by an electoral college 
composed of the members of the two Houses 
of the Union Legislature, either without any 
restricMon as to their choice, or subject to their 
choice being confined to the Rulers of Indian 
States having a minimum population, or revenue, 
or both, to be named in a schedule to the 
Constitution Act. 

Second Alternative. — (3) The Head of 
the State shall be elected by the Rulers of the 
Indian States referred to above from amongst 
themselves. 

Third Alternative. The Head of the 

State shall be appointed by His Majesty the 
King of England, on the advice of the Union 
Cabinet, either without any restriction 'as to 
his choice, or subject to his choice being confined 
to the Rulers of the Indian States referred to 
above. 

(4) In case the third alternative is adopted, 
and a link with the British Crown is maintained, 
the Secretary of State for India, together with 
all the control that he or the British Cabinet 
exercises over Indian administration, should, 
in any case, be abolished. 

(6) The head of a unit, other than an Indian 
State, shall be appointed by the Head of the 
State on the advice of the Union Cabinet. 

Union Legislature — (a) The Union Legisla- 
ture shall consist of the Head of the State and 
two Chambers —the Union Assembly and the 
Council of State. 

(6) The strength of the Union Assembly 
shall be so fixed that there shall be on the 
average one member for every 1,000,000 of the 
population. 

(c) Ten per cent, of the total strength shall 
be reserved for the representation of the foUoning 
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Special interests : Landholders ; commerce 

and industry ; labour ; Tvomen, 

(d) The remaining seats shall be distributed 
among the ioUovsing communities : (1) Hindus, 
other than Scheduled Castes ; (2) Muslims ; 
(3) Sikhs;* (4) Indian Christians; (5) "Anglo- 
Indians ; (6) other communities. 

(e) (i) in case the Muslim community agrees 
to tho substitution throughont of Joint electo- 
rates Tvith resers’ation of seats for separate, 
communal electorates, in that case only tills 
Committee "would recommend that, in the 
interests of promoting national unity, the 
Hindu community should agree that in the 
strength of the Central Assembly, excluding 
the seats allotted to special interests, such as 
commerce and industry, landholders, labour, 
etc., Muslim representation from British India 
shall be on a par "with the representation given 
to the Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes), 
in spite of the great disparit}’" in their respective 
population strengths. 

The Committee desire to emphasise their 
vie"^v that if this recommendation is not to be 
implemented in its entirety, the Hindu com- 
munitj’’ should be at liberty not merely not to 
agree to the daim for parity of representation, 
but to ask for a re\ision of the Communal 
Award. 

(ii) The Committee considers that the 
representation given to the Sikhs and Scheduled 
Castes in the Government of India Act is 
manifestly inadequate and unjust and should be 
substantially raised. The quantum of increased 
representation to be given to them should be 
left to the constitution-making body. 

(/) For the Union Assembly there shall be 
adult franchise, for seats other than those 
reserved for special interests. 

(^) For the special interest, there shall be 
special constituencies. There shall be direct 
election to the Union Assembly. As for election 
to the Council of State, the question shall be 
decided by the constitution-making body. 

Lists of the mat"ters in respect of which the 
power of making laws for peace, order and good 
Government, and the functions pertaining to 
the administration of those laws, shall fall 
within the sphere, respectively, of the Centre 
and the units, shall be embodied in the Constitu- 
tion Act. The detailed drawing np of these 
lists should be left to the constitution-making 
body. The Committee, however, would recom- 
mend that the following principles, among 
others, should ^de the constituMon-making 
body in the distribution of powers and fimctions 
between the Centre and the units ; — 

(A) The powers and functions assigned to 
the Centre should be as small in number as 
possible, pro"^ided that they shall in any case 
include (i) matters of common interest to 
India, as a whole, such as foreign affairs, defence, 
relations with Indian States, inter-unit com- 
munications, commerce, customs, currency, 
posts and telegraphs ; (ii) settlement of inter- 
unit disputes ; (iii) co-orination where necessary 
of the legislation and administration of different 
units ; and (iv) such other matters or action 
as may be required for ensuring the safety and 


tranquillity of India or any part thereof, .or 
for the maintenance of the political inte^ty 
and economic unity of India, or for dealing 
any emergencies. ^ 

(B) ^Vhlle all matters not assigned to the 
Centre exclusively or concurrently must be 
declared to fall within the sphere of the tmits 
a list of these should, for greater certainty, 
be given in the Constitution Act, with the rider 
that all residuary powers — those not Included 
in either of the two lists shall vest in the units. 

(C) All customs barriers between one unit 
and another shall be abolished, and there shall 
be free trade within the Union, provided that, 
where the abolition of existing customs barriers 
affects prejudicialli' the finances of a unit, 
it shall be entitled to adequate compensation 
out of the revenues of the Union Executive. 

(A) Subject to the provisions of Clause 

(B), the Executive of the Union shall be a 
composite Cabinet in the sense that the following 
communities shall be. represented on it: (i) 
Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes ; (ii) 
Muslims ; (iii) Scheduled CJastes ; (iv) Sikhs ; 
(v) Indian Christians ; (vi) Anglo-Indians. 

(B) The representation of these communities 
in the Executive shall be, as far as possible, a 
reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(C) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be duly 
constituted, not-vrithstanding the absence from 
it temporarily of representatives of any of the 
communities mentioned in Clause (A). 'Where, 
on account of a whole community refusing to 
join or remain in a Cabinet that community 
goes, "Without representation therein, the vacan- 
cies may, pending the availability of members 
of that community, be filled by the appointment 
of members of other communities, and the 
Cabinet may commence or continue to function, ^ 
provided it commands a majority in the Xe^Ia- 
ture. 

(B) The Cabinet shall be collectively res- 
ponsible to the Legislature. 

(E) The Cabinet shall be led, guided and 
held together by a Prime Minister, who shall 
ordinarily be the leader of a party, which by 
itself, or in combination with other parties, 
is able to command a stable maj'ority in the 
Legislature. A convention should be created 
that the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister 'should not be mono- 
polised by any one community. 

(F) The other members of the Cabinet 
shall be appointed on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 

(G) One of these Ministers shall be designated 
Deputy Prime Minister, and it shall be a stanffing 
rule that the Deputy Prime Minister shall not 
belong to the same community as the Prime 
Minister. 

Alternative.— (A) Subj'ect to the provisions 
of Clause (B), the Executive of the Union 
I shall be a composite Cabinet in the sense that 
[the following communities shall be represented 
on it : (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes ; 
(ii) Muslims ; (iu) Scheduled Castes ; (iv) Sikhs ; 
i(v Indian Christians and (vi) Anglo-Indians 
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\ (B) The representation of these communities 

in the Executive shall be, as far as possible,, a 
(reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

1 

(C) The Cabinet shall he deemed to be duly 
constituted notwithstanding the absence from 
it temporarily of representatives of any of the 
communities mentioned in Clause (A) where, on 
account of a whole community refusing to join 
or remain. in a Cabinet that community goes 
without representation therein,’ the vacancies 
uiay, pending the avallahlUty of members of 
that community, be filled by the appointment 
of members of other communities, and the 
Cabinet commence or continue to fimction, 
provided it commands a majority in the 
Legislature. 

(E) The Cabinet shall be elected by the 
Central Legislature in a joint session by the 
system of the single transferable vote. The 
elected ^nisters shall hold ofiace for the duration 
of the Legislatme. The Legislature shall 
elect from among the Ministers a President 
and a Deputy President who shall not both 
belong to the same community. 

Minister for Indian States. — There shall 
be a Minister in charge of the functions in relation 
to Indian States, and with him shall be asso- 
ciated a body of personsj not less than three 
and .not more than five in number, who shall be 
called Indian States' advisers, and who shall be 
chosen in the manner agreed upon with the 
Indian States, The Minister shall consult the 
Indian State advisers in all important matters, 
and shall obtain their concurrence in respect 
of certain matters to be specified in the Constitu- 
tion Act, 

Judiciary. — (1) There shall be a Supreme 
Court for the Union and a High Court in each 
of the units, 

(2) The strength of Judges in each of these 
courts at the inception of the Union, as well 
ns the salaries to be paid to them, shall be fixed 
in the Constitution Act and no modification in 
either shall be mad© except on the recommenda- 
tion of the High Court, the Government con- 
cerned and the Supreme Court, and with the 
sanction of the Head of the State (a Governor- 
General or President as the case may be), 
provided, however, that the salary of no Judge 
shall be varied to his disadvantage during his 
term of ofiBce. 

(3) (A) The Chief Justice of India shall bo 
appointed by the Head of the State and the 
other Judges of the Supreme Court shall be 
appointed by the Head of the State in consulta- 
tion with the Chief Justice of India. 

(B) The Chief Justice of a High Court 
shall be appointed by the Head of the State 
in consultation ■\^th the head of the unit and the 
Chief Justice of India. 

(C) Other Judges of a High Court shall be 
appointed by the Head of the State in consulta- 
tion with the head of the imit, the Chief Justice 
of the High Court concerned and the Chief 
Justice of India. 


(5) (A) A Judge of the High Court may be 
removed from office by the Head of the State 
on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity 
of mind or body, if on reference being made to 
it by the Head of the State, the Suprerho Court 
reports that the Judge ought on any such 
grounds to be removed. 

(B) The Judge of the Supreme Court may 
be removed from office by the Head of the State 
•on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity 
of mind or body, if on reference being made to 
it by the Head of the State, a special tribunal 
[appointed for the purpose by^him reports that 
'the Judge ought on any such grounds to be 
removed. 

(6) As regards other matters connected 
with the appointment and function of the 
Judiciary, the provisions embodied in Part 0 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 seem 
suitable, with. such modifications as may be 
required for being fitted into the framework 
of the new constitution. 

Defence. — The Committee strongly recom- 
mends that under the new constitution there 
should be a portfolio of Defence which should 
be held by a Minister responsible to the Legisla- 
ture, and that the actual control and discipline 
of the Army should be placed in the hands of a 
Commander-in-Chief under the new Government. 

The Committee further recommends that a 
National Army should be created and deve- 
loped as rapidly as possible. It is unable to 
suggest at this stage what the strength of tliis 
army should be, as this will depend, apart from 
the vital question of finance, on a number 
of other factors; such as the nature of the 
post-war world settlement and the efficacy of 
the international organisation for the main- 
tenance of world peace. Among the measures 
which should be adopted for the creation of 
such an army, the Committee recommends 
the following ; — 

(1) (A) Such British units as temporarily 
may be required for the efficient defence of 
India, and such officers as may be needed for 
officering the National Army until an adequate 
number of Indian officers becomes available, 
shall he obtained by a treaty or agreement 
entered into by the Union Government and 
His Majesty's Government, specifying, among 
other things, the terms and conditions of their 
re-employment by the Union. 

(B) As soon as the war is over, all direct 
recruitment of British officers to the Indian 
forces should cease. Such British officers as 
do not belong to the Indian Army and are not 
required for specific appointments should be 
reverted to the British Army Establishment. 

(2) An institution should be established 
for the training in sufficient numbers of officers 
of all the three arms — air, land and sea — and 
all defects existing in the present system which 
prevent rapid Indianlsation or the creation of 
Indian officers capable of assuming leadership 
should be forthwith removed. 


(4) A Judge or a High Court of a Supreme 
Court shall be appointed for life, subject to an 
age-limit prescribed by the Constitution Act, 
but he may by resignation addressed to the Head 
of the State resign his office. 


(3) If it is found that the present educational 
system does not produce a suffident number 
of young men suitable In every respect for a 
military career, steps should be taken nt once 
to remove this defect. 
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(4) Cnlvcr?ity OfficcrB Training Corps phould 

%v)icro they do not o;ci?tand Jargo- 
ly expanded, and mcnpurcs taken not only for 
^ fiJ^uring tho supply of ofllccra to fill vacancies 
In peace 41 me, but for the ropld oxpanRion of 
the cadre in the event of a miJltary threat to 
Jndift, Such measures should aim at creating 
a reserve of young men ^Uth ficrviec* training 
%Oio ran be rajjldly abj'orbcd ns ofllccrs when 
expansion takes place. 

(5) The Cornmltico would crophaBlso that 
tho maintenance! of law and order is essentially 
tiio rfHpon«il>!llty of tho Unit Ooveniment^, 
and they fjhouhl, if nccc'jsary, by increasing 
tho strength of their police forces, equip them- 
i-rlvct adequately for the dlschargo of this 
fe*)pon‘^ibJIlty. 'Jijo Committee would, how- 
ever, make It clear that tho services of troops 
on the Union Army JCstabllshmont should bo 
avallnhlo for i>clng requisitioned only w'hcn tho 
civil power finds itself unable to cope with any 
particular situation. 

7 ho Committee further recommends tlmt a 
bnianco should bo maintained between tho 
re^tpertlvo arras and that speefaf attenffon 
should he paid to ilm Kavy, Air Force, mcclinnl- 
/»d unite and such other branches ns may from ^ 
time to lime be developed, 

Th^ Comm Ilf t ‘0 recommends that steps 1 
'^boidd bo taken, even before tho coming into 
b^lng of tho new* constitution, to adopt and 
give idlect U> the measures ns far ns pracUcablc. 

\t^ 


(E) Tho functions of the coimnibBlou ahall 
bo :-4l) To keep a constant watch over tho 
interests of minority communitica in the area ; 
(II) without attempting to deal with stray 
administrative acts or Individual grievances 
to call for such information as the Commission 
may consider necesBary for discharging Its 
functions ; (Hi) to review' periodically — for 
example onco every six months— tho policy 
pursued in legislation and administration by 
tho Logielaturo and the executive in regard to 
tho implementing of non-justlflablo fundamental 
rights assured by tiio constitution to minority 
communities, and to submit a report to tho 
Prime Minister. 

(F) Tho recommendations of tho tho Cabinet 
and tho Prime Minister Commission shall bo 
considered by small, ns Boon as possible, place 
tho report of tho Commission before tho Legisla- 
ture with a full statement of tho action taken 
or proposed to bo taken in pursunneo of tho 
recommendations of tho Commission. In case 
any of tho recommendations arc not accepted 
wholly or in part, tho statement should also 
contain full explanations of tho decisions taken 
by the Government. Facilftfca shaH bo provided 
to the Logielaturo for a discussion of the report 
and tho decisions of tho Govemmont ihoreoiu 

Tho Committee wldlo strongly recommending 
to aiJ communities and parties to accept tho 
proposals says Uint In tho event of their being 
unacceptable to tho various communities and 
parties and tl\cir failure to rcacii an agreement 
on any other basis. ^IJIs Majesty’s Goveruincnt 
'should sot up an interim Government In India 
and proceed to cstabliBh machinery for drafting 
tho now constitution generally on tho basis 
of tho principles underlying tlicso proposals, 
enact it fn Parliament and put It Into operation 
at tho earliest possible date. 

Silver Jubilee Sc8iion,*^Tho Silver Jubilee 
Session of tho National Liberal icdcrntlon was 
held in Lahore jn March 1045 under tho presi- 
dentship of Mr. 7\ P. Vonkatraina Sastrl of 
Madras. He made a demand for an immediate 
declaration by tho British Government granting 
Dominion Btntus to India and urged tho releaso 
of political priflonora and Congress detonus 
Including tho memherfi of tho Congress AVorking 
Committco, 

Mr. Sn^tri said : " Tlio Government must 

declare Immediately that India shall have tho 
status of a Dominion at tho end of tho war. 
Ifor millions have fouglit on tho battle-field 
for tho caupo of tho United Nations. The 
Crlpps’ Offer contained tlmt dodar/iUon and 
tho answers of Sir Stafford Cripps to tho ques- 
tions put to him made clear that the status 
of India sljnll bo the same as that of tho other 
Doininloim, and that India ehall have ilm same 
right either to remain wlUiln tho Commonwealth 

to go out of it. 

7'liat dcriaration must be made forthwith 
ind iinplcnmntcd, bo far as it may be, by the 
UritMi Government. M’hllo they are devising 
nrrmnrci for the reconstruction of Italy, Poland, 
Jrrrre, they can Imvc no legitimate oxetiso 
'or poatponing the freedom of India. The 
ntrhAcy of tlio jiroblems in the countrjf>s 
oentlonNl al/ova did not bar them from taking 
ifeps oven when tho war is on, and the Indian 
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problem presents no features more difficult 
to resolve than the problems they are solving 
now elsewhere. 

**I should say that the Governor-General 
should have released the political prisoners 
and the Congress detenus long ago. Neither the 
public peace nor the safety of the State any 
longer requires the detention of these persons ; 
and the continuance of their detention is wholly 
iinjufltified. They should be immediately 
released. Even for a solution of the present 
deadlock, mutual consultation between the 
members of the Working Committee of the 
Congress ‘is necessary and their continuance in 
jail and the refusal of the Government to allow 
mutual consultation between them only adds 
to the difficulties in the way of finding a solution." 

Mr. Sastri dealt at length with the problem 
of minorities and said : Pakistan is no solu- 

tion for the problem of the minorities. The 
creation of separate foreign states does not 
reaUy get rid of the minority problem altogether, i 
There will be a large proportion of non-Muslims 
in the Muslim areas so separated and compara- 
tively a small proportion of Muslims in the 
Hindu areas. Peflnite and satisfactory safe- 
i^uards for the non-Muslims in the Muslim 
ureas are offered. If such an offer is just and 
fair to minorities of over 40 per cent, in those 
provinces, would it be impossible to devise 
safeguards for the protection of the essential 
cultural features of all groups, including the 
Muslims, within a united India ? 

“ What, again, of the expense of defence 
• which each independent state will have to 
maintain ? and would the defence organised 
by the separate states be adequate in the event 
of aggression ? will the four states in the North- 
West agree to join and belong to one state ? 
Will the Punjab agree to look after their financial 
needs and requirements ? Will the non- 
Muslim areas in the Punjab desire to remain 
in an independent Muslim State or claim to 
form a separate state of their own ? if separate 
independent states are formed and they have 
their own armies will joint action invariably 
xesffit when emergencies arise ? may they 
not be turned against each other in a fratricidal 
war ? 

" The Muslim League appeals to the principle 
of self-determination. This principle is a much 
misunderstood one. It is a case of secession^ 
from an existing state to which that principle 
does not apply and should not be applied. It 
has been recognised that it is impossible to 
grant independence to a section of the population 
unless they had a territory capable of sustaining 
the economic and political framework of a 
nation. 

" Whether Mr. Jinnah, who has, so far, 
made the concession of Pakistan a condition 
of any discussion, constitutional or other, can 
now bring himself to put aside Pakistan and 
discuss the terms of a federal constitution is 
more than anyone can say. It might he a 
vain hope still, I see no harm in saying that 
Mr. Jinnah, who has demonstrated his power 
to hold up, must now demonstrate his power to 
solve the Indian problem. The problem of 
Indian unity was posed first in this province 
and it must here receive its final solution. 


'* In the recent Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
a formula was^evolved for the solution of inter- 
national confficta by negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement 
or other peaceful means to be chosen by the 
parties to the conflict. Palling that, the conflict 
will be referred to the Security Council. Though 
this formula deals only with international 
conflict, its principle may be applied for resolving 
the Indian deadlock. 

Mr. Sastri then touched upon the problem 
of Indian States. He said : " The time has 
' come now when the States should have repre- 
sentative governments, and the people of the 
States should be given their due share in a 
popular government. In the Federal Legisla- 
ture, not only the rulers of the States, but 
also the subjects of the States should be 
represented.** 

Beferring to the industrialisation of India, 
Mr. Sastri remarked : " There have been 
many plans drawn up or in the process of being 
drawn up. I will not attempt to assess their 
exact value. The plans involve expenditure 
in astronomical figures : How they can be 
worked out is a matter for the experts to 
consider. But all seem to agree that without 
a National Government it will bo impossible 
to put into effect any large-scale plan of economic 
policy. 

" Here again the conclusion is forced on us 
that for the industrialisation of India, for the 
relief of poverty, disease and unemployment 
among the masses and for many other large- 
scale programmes like sanitation, transport, 
etc., it is necessary that there should be a 
united India, pooling her intelligence and her 
resources in one concerted attempt to raise the 
standard of her people.*' 

Mr. Sastri referred to the plight of Indians 
overseas. He said ; ** The plight of Indians 
in the colonies and especially in South Africa 
deserve our active sympathy and help. It is a 
tragic irony that while the D.S.A. is willing 
to adnait Indians on a quota system and give 
them rights of citizenship, South Africa should 
deny that right to the Indians settled there. 
The Government of India should take such 
steps as might be necessary to protect them, 
and the British Government should see to.it 
that this grave injustice is remedied and further 
embitterment averted,** 

On the subject of Indianlsation, the President 
said : ** Becruitment in the serrices just now 

has an alarming aspect and needs our close 
attention. It is regrettable that the process 
of indianlsation in the services has not been 
accelerated. The recruitment in the officers* 
cadre in the Army is still disappointing. 

"The Foreign and Political Departments 
are still largely kept a close preserve of the 
British. A largo number of Europeans who 
have been recruited in the key services during 
the last six years* lead Indians to suspect that 
the foundation is being laid for decades of 
domination. No change in the composition 
of the services till a new constitution is agreed 
to is spurious and untenable as an explanation.*' 

ilr. Sastri concluded : '* There will he no 
place 80 long as imperialism Jaste. As for 
Britain’s attitude to the future of India, word"? 
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promi«o» but nctlon denies. WotcU uttered 
in adversity are for;:olt<‘n on tho turn ol tb^* 
wheel of fortune. Conduct seems to reinforce 
the assertion * ^YJlat we iiavo wo hold/ luit 
some lendcra of thou;:ht In JhiKland have 
deplored tills altitude and have ur^ed the n^ed 
for giving independence to India. An Indepen- 
dent India will be an ac«rt even In the j»rr*'tnt 
war against Japan, Kvcrj’thing plainly indlcat^’s 
tbo need for unity and tho ijnite<j eUort of nil 
parties In India. Xonc hut the wilfully blind 
can fall to pee It.'' 

RcfoIutloM.— TUrJOluUons urging Ihn British 
Govcriunent to form n Nnllonal Government 
at tbo Centre and deploring the continuance 
of the political deadlord% in India and ashing tlie 
Government of India to release the member? 
of the CougrcrS Working Committee and the 
other Congress leaders were adopted. 

TIio resolution on the fonnatlon of a Xallonal 
Government raid : 

•*(a) While adhering to lU opposition to 
any' division* o’f India into Hindustan and 
B.akUtan, the federation Is of the opinion that 
without prejudice to the different viewpoints 
on controversial Issua^ relating to the ultimate 
form of the future Indian constitution, the Con- 
gress, the ilaslim League, the Hindu Malmsabha 
and other Important political parties and 
interests should, during the period of the war, 
unite and co-operate with a xievr to the fonnatlon 
of Kational Government both at the Centre 
and the provinces and urges on Iho British 
Government the necessity of forming such a 
Government at the Centro and creating it on 
the fiamo footing as a Pominion Government, 

The Federation is convinced that the 
formation of such a Government would help 
to dear away misunderstandings and promote 
mutual confidence and lead to the solution of 
many urgent and important domestic problems 
pertaining to the national economy of the 
countrj". 

**ib) The Federation deprecates the policy 
of the British Government in assuming the 
role of passive spectators and urges them 
actively to participate in the solution of the 
present political deadlock and take constructive 
steps to promote the establishment of a national 
government, both at the Centre and in the 
provinces, composed of important political 
parties and interests. 

"(c) The Federation urges tho British 
Government to announce without delay that 
they would be prepared to implement their 
promises to India on the basis of an agreement 
between the various political parties and 
intereate or, in the absence of such agreement, 
if necessary, by themselves enacture a Bomlnhm 
constitution for India 'wHMn one year of the 
cessation of hostilities.** 

The Federation also passed a resolution 
demanding for Indians in South Airica full 
citizenship rights. 

Beploring the failure of the Government 
of the Onion of South Africa to abolish tho 
Begging Act, the resolution stated in part: 
'* In view of the uncompromising attitude of the 
Government of South Africa towards this 


fl^g^tlmatc demand of India, thU F>deratlon 
1 feels that It wn^ A on tho pari of the 

Gov<Tnrn'*nt of India te have srnt the High 
Commlfrioncr to b'-uith Africa Ar4d it urges the 
Govrmment of India to recall the High Com- 
mI*»Iori'T forthwith and to adopt all ftscal and 
corn dal fanctlor.s ayah'itf.t fiotUh Africa 
until tho I ‘egging Actli nbohriiod." 

Another rn ole 11 on deep regret 

and coneem at th*' ** rrl<n<^ of the Defence 
ol India Art and on numerou« occatJor..t 
The resolution ftat'^d that Ih^ civil llherttes 
wrro b^lhg Invaded without adequate JusttSca- 
tlon And for political end^, 

Tim IVlerallon abo Ceplorfd racial pre- 
Judlro exifting i^tween the white and non- 
wldtc peop!r.4 of the world and that 

"unit's a dct^nnln^d cfTort I* made on a world 
ficalc against th« courTic of rare prejudlc***, the 
non-wdilte peoples of the rrorld who arc now 
fully conscious of th^!r rlgiite, arc bound to 
revolt nralnat the tyranny of the whited and 
Imperil the cauno of world peace.*' 

Tlio I'cdcraUon upon the Butera 

of Indian States to decinre full rt^ponsltle 
government t^$ their p) 0 lley ai rapidly a? 
and assured the p^jdc of Uie States of It^ 
full FUpj'Ort In their cori»tUutlonal rnethod.? 
for securing reforms and the redrew? of their 
grievances, 

Tho Federation expressed concern over 
the continued recruitment of the Indian services 
from outside India and strongly urged upon tho 
Govcnmicnt the necessity for stopping all 
futnre recruitment to these services from 
outiilde India, 

The rcdcmtlon, in another rcsolntion, ex- 
pressed profound concern at the food situation 
In the country “ which, thongli somewhat 
improved Is still far from s at i ■'factory.** It 
urged tlie Government to evolve a more satis- 
factory policj' and administer It eSidcntly 
£0 a?* to save the people from all avoidable 
hardship? and distress. 

The Federation ' unanimously passed^ a re- 
solution demanding that In the Imperial and 
International conferences India should be 
represented largely, if not wholly by non -official 
public men commanding the confidence of the 
people ** until such time as a National Govern- 
ment can appoint its own proper accredited 
representatives.’* 

Demanding complete uationaIL«atIon of 
India’s Defence services within a short period, 
the Federation also urged that India's status 
as envisaged In the pcst-w'ar world and her 
future role as a bulwark of peace in Asia required 
a radical change in regard to her defence policy. 
The Federation suggested that the Defence 
portfolio should be entrusted to an Indian 
Hember commanding the confidence of the 
public and that a policy of Indianisation in all 
grades of tho army, navy and air force be 
expedited. It further suggested that Indian 
emergency commissioned officers should not 
be demobilised after the w’ar and that tho 
army should be recruited from all provinces 
and 'classes to a much greater extent than at 
present. 
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The President^ Mr. T. B. Venlcataraina 
Sastri, winding up the session, expressed 
gratification at the formation of a Ministry 
by the Congress in the Frontier Province and 
expressed the hope that this will be followed 
by the assumption of office by the Congress 
in those other Provinces where Section 93 rule 
continued. 

.^**Thb Viceroy should declare forthwith that 
the future steps for the formation of a Central 
Government and for the framing of a constitu- 
tion will go forward notwithstanding the dissent 
of any party," said a resolution passed by the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of 
India held in Bombay in the winter of 1945. " 

The resolution further said : — 

•* The Council of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion of India notes that the proposals now adum- 
brated in the broadcasts of the Prime Minister 
and the Viceroy are incomplete and must wait 


for the elections and consultations with the 
elected representatives to take their final 
shape. 

* * The Council is of the opinion that so long 
as agreement among all parties is insisted on as 
a condition precedent to any proposals going 
forward, no solution will be possible. The 
Council therefore urges that the Viceroy shorild 
declare forthwith that the future steps for the 
formation of a Central Government and for the 
framing of a constitution will go forward not- 
withstanding the dissent of my party. Such a 
declaration will itself help to bring about an 
understanding between the parties concerned. 

** Immediately after the elections, a Central 
Government should be formed consisting of the 
representatives of the major political parties 
with provision for representation of minority 
interests and no refusal of co-operation by any 
party should hold up the formation of such 
representative government. 
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THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. 


The awakening of political conscIouBneoB ; 
among MubIIide in India a? a eeparato entity 
-dates back to 1000 when the All>India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up Its influence 
fiteadily, so that when It was hardly ten 
years old It became sufficiently important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact— ■^th the powerful 

Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set 
In among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Bcforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
creator share in the control of the administration 
of the country and In Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their Interests more effectively 
than the League. . The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference In 1928. The 
publication of the Commtmal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Beforms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. The latter 
failed, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until It emerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1936. For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr. Jinnah, and his 
co-workers, although the success of League 
nominees was not very striking. Doubtless 
Mr. Jinnah, who was the guiding spirit behind 
this new activity, was handicapped by fissiparous 
tendencies and reactionary forces in distant 
provinces beyond the sphere of his direct In- 
fluence. This was soon rectified by the growing 
influence of Mr. Jinnah and the League among 
the Muslims. 

Mr. Jinnah’s influence among the Muslims 
increased rapidly in the years following the 
advent of the 1936 constitution. The Muslim 
League grew into a powerful organisation with 
branches all over the country. At Lucknow in 
1937 its creed was lightened up ; at Lahore 
three years later it adopted a resolution demand- 
ing the partition of the country into Hindu 
and Muslim India ; and in 1941, the creed was 
again changed into what amounts to a demand 
for secession. 

The Muslim League gathered strength as 
the years rolled by, especially during the war 
wtien the Congress was in jail and there was 
no effective opposition to the League. An 
attempt was made by Lord Wavell in the summer 
of 1045 to form a coalition government including 


the Congress and the League as a temporary 
measure without prejudice to the claims and 
aspirations of the two organizations. This 
move failed and elections were ordered through 
the country. The League came on top at the 
polls, and immediately thereafter the British 
Government sent a Cabinet Delegation t6 setUp 
the Indian problem once and for all. OTe 
Delegation, after elaborate investigation and 
personal discussion, came to the conclusion 
that Pakistan was impracticable and inadvisable. 
It decided to set up a constituent assembly to 
frame a three-tier constitution, comprising a 
limited union centre,. three groups of contiguous 
provinces (one in the north-west, the second 
in the centre and the third in the east), and 
11 provincial constitutions. It also decided 
to set up an interim government, pending the 
evolution of a future constitution. The League 
at first accepted the British Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals, but later went back on its decision 
and resolved upon direct action. In the late 
autumn of 1946, the League again decided to 
co-operate and sent its nominees to the Interim 
Government at the centre formed earlier by 
the Congress, 

Shortly after the 1936 elections, Mr.' Jinnah 
explained the position of the Lea^e memberB 
of provincial legislatures vis-a-vis other groups 
and said: " The constitution and policy of the 
League do not prevent us from co-operation with 
others. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very Inception, or inside the legislature, If the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent, " 

These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Congress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Jinnah 
refused to convert the League into ** an under- 
study of the Congress” and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community. The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community. Very few Congress Muslims 
were nut up as candidates for the elections, and 
even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
Mr. Jinnah retorted : “ The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians 
of Indian nationalism. As I have always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
join hands with any progressive party In the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must bo settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are 
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not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great It may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent," 

Paying little heed to these words of warning, 
the Congress leaders went their own way. 
Puffed with the success at the polls, they affected 
to ignore the claims of League leaders. In 
what may be described as non-Muslim provin- 
ces — that is, those in which the Muslims are in a 
minority — the Congress formed Ministries with- 
out consulting and securing the co-operation of 
the Muslim League. No doubt attempts were 
made to arrive at an understanding with the 
Muslim League, but they failed mainly on 
account of the Congress demand that wherever 
such an understanding was reached the Muslim 
League should cease to be a separate parliamen- 
tary body and merge itself into the resultant 
Congress-League Party, The League, for its part, 
was willing to co-operate but not on the terms 
imposed by the Congress. In the result the 
negotiaUons failed, and the League remained in 
the Opposition. Although the bulk of the 
Muslim representatives returned to the provin- 
cial legislatures by the electorate were in opposi- 
tion to the Congress the latter proceeded to 
„ constitute Governments with Muslim Ministers 
who did not represent Muslim opinion in the 
legislature. Nowhere in any of the so-called 
Congress provinces did the Muslim Ministers 
have the support of the majority or even a decent 
number of Muslim legislators. Thus these 
Muslim Ministers in tlie Congress provinces 
were the objects of repeated displays of 
Muslim hostility. 

Having failed to reach an agreement with the 
League and Its leaders, the Congress tried to 
crush the League and its leaders by making a 
direct approach to the Muslim masses through 
an economic and national programme. Por a 
time this appeared to succeed, but eventually 
failed to achieve its object. The League leaders 
counteracted the Congress propaganda by 
pointing out to the Muslim masses that their 
true interests lay in their organisation under the 
banner of the League which alone could serve 
them truly. The League‘8 counter-drive 
succeeded In a large measure aided by allega- 
tions that in provinces where the Congress was 
running the Government the Muslim minorities 
were not treated well. The widening gulf 
between the Congress and the League gave an 
additional stimulus to the consolidation of the 
Muslim forces under the League which found 
fruition at the Lucknow session of the League | 
in the autumn of 1937. , 1 

Lucknow Session. — The session was uniquel 
in several respects. For the first time 
in the history of the Muslim orgauisational 
movement, complete unity was achieved, and 
every section of Muslim opinion, including those 
which till then had been opposed to the League 
or outside it, rallied round the League. There 
was no discordant note and Muslim political 
unity was complete. The Muslim League 
emerged the only strong and influential political 
organisation of the Muslim community. 

The session changed the creed of the League 
to ** the establishment In India of full indepen- 
dence in the form of a federation of free democra- 
tic states in which the rights and interests of 


the Muslim sand other minorities are adequately 
and effectively safeguarded in the constitution." 
(For details of the proceedings of this session, 
see Indian Year Book^ 1938-39.) 

The foundations of Muslim solidarity laid at 
the Lucknow session of the League in the autumn 
of 1937 proved very strong indeed. The League 
grew from strength to strength in the two 
succeeding years and today it is admittedly the 
most powerful organisation of the community. 
The League’s spokesmen claim that it is the 
only mouthpiece of the Muslims, and one may 
be inclined to recognise that claim hut for the 
existence of other organisations in the community 
with more or less following and influence, not 
excluding a large number of Muslims who are 
memherB of the Congress. There may be two 
opinions about the claim that the League is the' 
only organisation of the community, hut no 
one can question that it is the most powerful 
and the most influential. 

With the outbreak of the war and the change 
it wrought in Indian politics, the League found 
itself in an extremely advantageous position. A 
perusal of the chapter on the Indian National 
Congress will show how the Congress withdrew 
its ministries from the provinces where it had 
held sway for nearly two and a half years. As 
a result of this the League came to he on a par 
with the Congress in that both were now out of 
oflSce and without the power and Influence which 
went with it. Whereas the Congress lost through 
the resignation of its ministries such bargaining 
power as it had while in office, the League 
acquired some indirect power through the inter- 
national complications that resulted from the 
war. Again, whereas the Congress had alienated 
the sympathies of the Indian ftinces by sponsor- 
ling and encouraging agitation for responsible 
i government for the States people, ttie League 
I earned the friendship of the Princely order by 
I condemning such activities and upholding the 
I rights and privileges of the Indian Princes in 
any revision of the Indian Constitution. In 
yet another direction the League manoeuvred 
I Itself into a comfortable position ; whereas, the 
Congress categorically withheld its co-operation 
from the war, the League abstained from taking 
any such attitude and merely insisted on the 
satisfaction of its claims pridr to making up ita 
mind. Even this was only the official attitude 
of the League as an organisation. Most of its 
individual members were in favour of whole- 
heartedly aiding in the prosecution of the war. 
And the League winked at this. 

A fortnight after the declaration of the war, 
the Working Committee of the League passed a 
resolution which illustrates the tact and firmness 
with which the League steered the Muslim ship. 
The League Committee stated that "If full, 
effective and honourable co-operation of the 
Mussalmans is desired by the British Govern- 
ment in the grave crisis which is facing the world 
today and if it is desired to bring it to a success- 
ful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction among the Mussalmans and 
take into their confidence the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation that can speak 
on behalf of Muslim India." 

Attack on Congress Ministries. — Side by 
side with the demand for the redress of 
Muslim grievances and the assertion that 
their full and free consent should be obtained 
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before any clmngo In tho Constitution ms 
attempted, tlio League continued Its campaign 
against tho Congress ministries, to ^vhfcli a 
reference has been made in past 'issues of 
tho Indian Year' Book. Apart from tho 
** atrocities which, tho League alllrmcd, had 
been perpetrated on tho Muslim minorities In 
the provinces administered by tho Congress, tho 
League made a fresh point wliich was soon to 
becorao tho nucleus of a serious development 
in Indian politics. 

In a resolution passed in September 1989, the 
Working Committee of tho League said : **Tho 
developments that have taken place, especially 
since tho inauguration of tho provincial consti- 
tution based on the so-called democratic parlia- 
mentary system of government and tho recent 
experiences of over two years, have established 
beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly 
in a permanent commxinal majority and the 
domination by the Hindus over the Muslim 
minorities, whoso life and liberty, property and 
honour are in danger, and even their religious 
rights and culture ore being assailed and annihi- 
lated every day under the Congress Governments 
in various provinces. 

" While Muslim India stands against 
exploitation of the people of India and has 
repeatedly declared in favour of ' a free India,' it 
is equally opposed to domination by the Hindu 
majority over the Mussalmans and other 
minorities and vassalisation of Muslim India, 
and is irrevocably opposed to any federal 
objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule imder the guise of 
democracy and parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. Such a constitution is totally unsuited 
to the genius of the peoples of tho country, which 
is composed of various nationalities and does 
not constitute a national state." ' 

This attack on provincial autonomy and on 
majority rule was an altogether new line which 
was struck almost for the first time by the League. 
Till then the Muslim demand had always been 
for effective safeguards for the protection of 
the Muslim community's religious, cultural and 
other rights ; now the Muslims began to question 
the very basis of democracy and declared that 
the western democracy in the sense of rule by 
majority was unsuitable. This was developed 
in the summer of 1940 into a demand for the 
separation of Muslims on the ground that they 
constituted an integral nation and not a minority 
in the Indian population. 

In the succeeding weeks numerous attempts 
were made to ascertain the grievances of the 
Muslims and to find out whether they were 
justified — in other words, whether the Congress 
ministries had been guiity of oppressing them 
or even neglecting them. But all these ended 
in smoke. 

Political Discussions. — ^Meanwhile, discus- 
sions on the political field continued and 
early in October 1939 the Viceroy called into 
consultation leaders of all sections of opinion 
in India with a view to ascertaining their wishes 
in the matter of constitutional reform. On 
the conclusion of these consultations, the Viceroy 
issued an exhaustive statement on Britain's 
War aims vU-a-vU India. 


It gave tho Muslim community tho requisite 
apBurnnee concerning its status in future adjust- 
ments. Tills . is evident from tho resolution 
passed by tlic Working Committee of the League 
which met in Delhi towards tho end of October 
1939. The Committee bailed tho Viceroy's 
statement as a now charter of hope for the 
minorities and as a recognition of the Lease’s 
right to full say In the future * constitutional 
arrangements. From this resolution one can 
infer that tlio League found In tho Viceregal 
declaration an acknowledgment of tho League's 
status as an essential factor in any political 
development on an all-India basis. (See past 
Issues of tlio Indian Year Book,) 

Lahore Session. — To return to the Jfosllm 
League. As already stated the idea of Muslima 
being a nation gathered strcngtli during 1930-40 
in whicli period a number of schemes for the 
formation of a Muslim bloc of autonomous states 
were mooted . Tor a time they \\*ero not regarded 
seriously; but from tho proceedings of the 
annual session of tho League held In April 1040 
it became clear that tho Muslim League was • 
serious about this partition business. At 
Lahore, tho l^Iuslim community, as represented 
by the Muslim League, declared for Muslim 
independence, 

Tho principal resolution of the session, which 
W'as carried unanimously, ran ; — 

"Willie approving and endorsing tho action 
taken by tho Council and the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League, ns indicated 
in their resolutions dated tho 27th of August, 
tho 17th and 18th of September and 22nd of 
October, 1939, and tho 3rd of February, 1940, 
on the constitutional issue, this session of tho 
All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates 
that tho scheme of Federation embodied in 
tho Government of India Act, 1935 is totally 
unsuited to and unworkable in the peculiar 
conditions of this country and is altogether 
unacceptable to Muslim India, 

" It further records Its emphatic view that, 
while tho declaration dated tho 18th of October, 
1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far 
as it declares that tho policy and plan on whlcli 
the Government of India Act, 1935, is based 
will ho reconsidered in consultation with tho 
various parties, interests and communities in 
India* Muslim India will not bo siftiafied unless 
the W’hole constitutional plan Is xoconsidered 
de novo and that no revised plan will he accept- 
able to tho Muslims unless it is framed with 
' their approval and consent. 

" Resolved that it is tho considered view 
of this session of the All-India Muslim League 
that no constitutional plan w’ould be w^orkablo 
in this country or acceptable to the Muslims, 
unless it is designed on the following basic 
principles, namely, that geographically con- 
tiguous -units are demarcated into regions 
wiiich should bo so constituted, with sucli 
territorial readjustments as may be necessary, 
that tho areas in w’hlch tho Muslims are numeri- 
cally in a majority, as in the north-western 
and eastern zones of India, should be grouped 
to constitute' ‘lindepondont States " In which 
the constituent units shall bo autonomous 
and sovereign and that adequate, effective 
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and mandatory safeguards should be specifically 
provided in the constitution for minorities 
in the units and in the regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with^them, and, in other parts 
of India where the Mussalmans are in a minority 
adequate, effecrive and mandatory safeguards 
shall he specifically provided in the Constitution 
for them and other minorities for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them. 

“ This session further authorises the Working 
Committee to frame a scheme of Constitution 
in accordance with these basic principles, pro- 
viding for the assumption finally by the res- 
pective regions of all powers such as Defence, 
External Affairs, Communications, Customs 
and such other matters as may be necessary.** 

This created a stir in the country, among 
nationalists and Hindus alike and also among 
some Muslims. True the novelty of the thing 
caught the Muslim imagination, hut even among 
Muslims there were many who questioned the 
wisdom of the step suggested in the Lahore 
resolution. Apart from destroying Indian unity 
which had been built up after years of strenuous 
effort, it was argued by many, the Lahore scheme 
would place the Muslim minorities in Hindu 
provinces in a very unenviable position. 

The evolution of Muslim League thought 
in 1940-41 followed the lines laid down 
in April 1940 when the Pakistan resolution was 
adopted at Lahore. Percentages and weightages, 
proportion of representation and share in services, 
guarantees and safeguards — ^notions which had 
held the political field for decades — ^were clean 
swept aside. Ikfr. Jinnah was not thinking 
in terms of these trifles, outworn gadgets of a 
democracy held to be unsuitable to an oriental 
people and totally inapplicable to the peculiar 
copditlons of India. All these devices pre- 
supposed the continuance of Muslims as members 
of a State, more or less secured and safeguarded, 
enjoying greater or less share of power, but 
scarcely likely as a community ever to occupy 
a dominant position, Mr. Jinnah refused 
to think of an arrangement which would not 
give the Muslims equal power and authority 
with the majority commimity. He would not 
be party to maWng the Muslims subordinate: 
to the Hindus, Being a numerical minority! 
they as a community would perforce be the 
junior partner in any composite State. 

As in a composite State the Muslims could 
not in the nature of democracy expect to be 
reckoned as equals with the majority community, 
much less as the dominant force, Mr. Jinnah 
went away from .the idea of a composite State 
and proposed that*India should be divided into 
two spheres, Muslim and Hindu, Each was 
to be autonomous internally and for purposes 
of a Central Government with minimum powers, 
the^two should collaborate as equals. 

The Pakistan* ideal began to exercise the 
Muslim mind. It provided the League and 
Mr. Jinnah with a new plank, gave the Muslim 
community a new goal, a new vista free from 
what was described as **the danger of Hindu 
Kaj." Every development affecting the future 
of India in any "way was viewed against the back- 


ground of Pakistan; how will more power for 
the future Indian State affect the Muslims ? 
Therefore the League claimed the right to 
approve or reject every proposal calculated to 
affect the country and its population. The 
threat was put forth that "any move by the 
Congress to widen political power in India with- 
out the League’s approval will meet with the 
League’s resistance.** 

Madras Session. — The annual session of 
the League was held in Madras amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm in the middle of April 1941. 
Mr. Jinnah, who presided, urged the British 
Government to give up their policy of appease- 
ment towards those who were bent upon frus- 
trating the war efforts and to get on wth those 
who wanted to get on with them. 

The most important resolution of the Madras 
session was that which changed the creed of the 
League. 

" (1) The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating 
geographically contiguous units into regions 
which shall be so constituted with such terri- 
torial readjustments as may be necessary that 
the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in a majority as in the north-western and eastern 
zones of India shall be grouped together to consti- 
tute independent States as Muslim free national 
homelands in which the constituent units shall be 
autonomous and sovereign ; 

(2) That adequate, effective and mandatory 
safe^ards shall be specifically provided in the 
constitution for minorities in the above 
mentioned units and regions for the protection 
of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and interests 
in consultation with them : 

(3) That in other parts of India where the 
Muslims are in a minority, adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically 
provided in the constitution for them and other 
minorities for the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political, administrative- 
and other rights and interests in consultation 
with them.'* 

Internal Troubles.— Encouraged by the suc- 
cesses achieved through the -Lucknow, Lahore 
and Madras sessions of the League, J^fr. Jinnah 
was engaged in 1941-42 in further consolidating 
the influence of the League among the Muslim 
masses and propagating the new policy of the 
League. In this task he achieved a large 
measure of success, although it must be admitted 
that he met with one or two reverses. 

These notwithstanding, Mr. Jinnah and the 
Muslim League continued to grow in stature, 
as evidenced by the recognition accorded by 
the British Government to the influence and 
representative character of that organisation 
as far as the Muslims of India arc concerned. 
Mr. Jinnah never showed any slackening of 
his demand for Pakistan, although he expressed 
willingness not to raise that question in a 
pointed form while the war was in progress, 
provided, however, that in any Iransltional 
arrangements for the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands steps were taken to 
ensxire that the League got a fair share. 
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Perhaps the highest marks scored by the 
League so far are to be found in the British 
Vizr Cabinet's formula brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the spring of 1942, in T^hlch the 
British Government offered to give to Indian 
provinces the right to choose whether they 
would join any union that might be decided 
to be formed at the end of hostilities or would 
stay out and form their own State, seimraU-ly 
or in collaboration with other provinces Eimilarly 
willing to stay out. This was an unprecedented 
concession to the League demand, which was 
stoutly opposed by the Hindu element of the 
population and by nationalistic forces, although 
JInnah himself would have liked the cod' 
cession to be more specific and categorical, 

Crippi Scheme Rejected. — The proposals of 
the British ^Var Cabinet were examined carefully 
by the Mualirn League Working Committee 
which, whilst rejecting the scheme, expressed 
gratification that the possibility of Pakktan 
was recoimi^ed by Implication by providing 
for the establishment of two or more Indepen- 
dent unions in India, It regretted that the 
proposals of His 3 fa/est 5'*0 Gov'emment embody- 
ing the fundamentals were not open to any 
modification and therefore no alternative pro- 
posals v/ere Invited, and paEsed the following 
Tcsolntiona : — 

"In view of the rigidity of the attitude of 
HI* Idajesty’s Government with regard to the 
fundamentals not being open to any modifica- 
tions, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say that the proposals In their present 
form arc nnaccejitablc, 

"tl) Tile Mussalmans, after 25 years of 
genuine efforts for the reconciliation of the two 
major communities and the bitter experience 
of the hsilurc of such effort®, arc convinced that 
It Is neitlKr just nor possible. In the interest 
of pf*ace and happiness of the two x>cople«, 
to compM them to constitute one Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nations — Hindus 
and ?ilu=nmfi — which appears to be the main 
object of His ^fajestv's Government, as adum- 
brated In the preamble of the draft declaration, 
the creation of more than one union being 
rel'^gat^fl only to the realm of remote possibility 
and Is purely lilusory, 

"(2) In the Braft Declaration a constitution- 
making bcKly has been proposed with the primary 
object of creating one Indian Union. So far 
as the Mipllrn Ixiague Is conc/.-rned. It has finalJy 
decided that the only polutfori of India's con- 
stitutional problem Is the partition of India Into 
Independent zones : and it vdll, therefore, be 
unfair to the 3fu«®aIrnaTis to compel them to 
enter such a constitution-making body, who«e 
main object Is the creation of a new Indian 
Union. With conditions as they are, It will be 
not only futile but on the contrary may exacer- 
bate blUemess and animosity amongst the 
various elements In the country, 

''Besides, the machinery which has been 
proposed for the cr^-ation of the constitution- 
making body, namely that It will consist of 
members elected by the newly elected lower 
houses of the eleven provinces, upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, as a pingle electoral college 
by the system of proportional representation. Is 
a fundamental departure from the right of the 


llussalmana, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their representatives by means of separate 
electorate, which Is the only sure way in which 
true representatives of the irmsalmans can be 
chosen. 

" The constitution-making body will take 
decisions by a bare majority on all questions of 
most vifol and paramount character Involved 
I In the framing of the constitution, which Is a 
[departure from the fundamental piincixdcs of 
Justice and contrary to constitutional practice 
I so far followed in the various countries and 
I dominions: and the SfussalmaTis, by agreeing 
^ this will, Instead of exercising their right and 
judgment as a constituent factor, be at the entire 
I mercy of the constitution -making body in which 
I they will be a minority of about 25 per cent, 
j "The right of non-accession to the Union as 
contemplated In the draft declaration has been 
[ conceded presumably in response to the insistent 
demands by thc-Hnssalmans for the partition of 
India but the method of procedure laid down 
is Such as to negative the professed object, for 
in the draft proposals the rijiht of non-accession 
has been given to the existing provinces which 
have been formed from time to time for adminis- 
trative convenience and on no logical basis, 

"The Mussalmans cannot be satisfied with 
such a declaration on a vital question affecting 
their future destiny and demand a clear and 
precise pronouncement on the subject. Any 
attempt to solve the future problem of India 
by a process of evading the real issues Is to court 
disaster, 

" (3) In the draft proposals no procedure has 
becnlalddowD aE tohowthe verdict of the province 
U to be obtained In favour of or against accession 
to the one union : but In the letter dated 
2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
CrJpps, addres'^ed to the President of the All- 
Tndia 3Iuslim League, It is stated that "a pro- 
vince should reach the decision whether or not to 
stand out of the Union by a vote in the Legislative 
Assembly on a resolution to stand in. 

" If the majority for accession to the Union 
Is less than GO per cent, the minority will have 
the right to demand a plebiscite of the adult 
male population." In this connection it must 
be emphaBised that in the case of the major 
provinces of Bengal and the Punjab they (the 
ilusliras) are in a minority in the Legislative 
Assemblies, and in the Assemblies of Sind and 
the Korth-West Frontier Province,^ the total 
number, namely, GO and 50 respectively, is so 
small and the weightage given to the non- 
Huslims po heavy that It can be easily manipu- 
lated and a decision under such conditions 
cannot he the true criterion of ascertaining the 
real opinion of the ^fussalmans of those provinces. 

"Aa regards the suggested plebiscite in the 
provinces in which the Mi/ssalmans arc in a 
majority, In the event of the requisite majority 
not being available In the Legislative Assemblies, 
the procedure laid down Is that reference shall he 
made to the whole adult population of the pro- 
vinces and not to the Jiupsal mans alone, which Is 
to deny them the inherent right, to self-deter- 
mination. 

" (4) With regard to the Indian States, It Is the 
considered opinion of the Committee that Jt Is 
a matter for them to decide whether to join or 
not to join or form a union. 
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“ (5) With regard to the treaties to be 
negotiated between the Crown and the Indian 
Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate 
as to what would happen in case of disagreement 
on the terms between the contracting parties 
nor is there any provision made as to what would 
be the procedure when there is a difference of 
opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty 
arrangements with the Indian States in the new 
situation, 

** (6) With regard to the Interim arrangement, 
there is no definite proposal except the bare 
statement that His Majesty's Government desire 
and invite the effective and immediate partici- 1 
pation of the leaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in the counsels of their country, ^ 
of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
The Committee are, therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture is available. 

“ Another reason why the Committee are 
unable to express their opinion on the Interim 
arrangements for participation in the counsel 
of the country, is that Sir Stafford Cripps has 
made it clear that the scheme goes through as 
a whole or is rejected as a whole and that it 
would not be possible to retain only the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the 
Centre and discard the rest of the draft scheme 
and as the Committee has come to the conclusion 
that the proposals for the future are unacceptable 
it will serve no useful purpose to deal further with 
the question of the immediate arrangements. 

** In conclusion, the Committee wish to point 
out that the position of the Muslim League has 
been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan 
scheme, as embodied in the Lahore Kesolution 
of March 1940, which is now the creed of the 
All -India Muslim League is unequivocally 
accepted and the right of the Mussalmans to 
self-determination is conceded by means of a 
machinery which wdll reflect the true verdict 
of Muslim India it is not possible for the Muslljm 
League to accept any proposal or scheme regard- 
ing the future." 

Attitude to Congress. — During 1942-43 the 
policy of the Muslim League was somewhat 
negative in character. It made no specific contri- 
bution towards the settlement either of the Indo- 
British question or of the Hindu-Musllm pro- 
blem. The resolutions of the League and the 
utterances of its leaders have been in the nature 
of comments on the actions of other people and 
response — rather the lack of it — to others* moves. 

When Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the Congress 
evolved the " Quit India *' slogan and developed 
it up to the stage of the A.I.C.C. resolution, 
Air. Jinnah made a series of public statements 
repudiating Mr, Gandld and the Congress and 
warning his community -against the dangers 
of playing into the hands of the latter. 

last year's issue,) 

Commenting on the A.I.C.C. resolution of 
August 8, 1942, the League leader said it was 
substantially tlxe same as the resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee passed in 
September 1939. 

“In the resolutionthat.W’as passed in September, 
1939,** he says, “ the demand was for a declara- 
tion of immediate independence and freedom 
for India, with a provisional National Govern- 
ment transferring all power of the Government 


of India, and secondly, the right of the people 
to frame their own constitution through a 
constituent assembly to be elected by means 
of adult franchise. The only difference, 
therefore, between the two resolutions is that 
in the first resolution what was implied by the 
declaration that was sought is now covered 
under a different language by the adoption of 
the slogan * Quit India*. 

“ Muslim India, as I have repeatedly said, 
stand for complete independence of all the 
peoples of India. But we t\irned dowm the 
proposal of the Congress because the demand 
for a National Government to be set up imme- 
diately would have meant Hindu raj or a Hindu 
majority Government. 

“ As to the second item, namely, the right of 
I the people to frame their owm constitution, the 
constituent assembly "would have been one 
of overwhelming majority of Hindus and if it 
were to be elected on the basis of adult franchise 
the Musalmans would have not secured even 
25 per cent, of its strength and it is a foregone 
conclusion as to what decision such a body 
would arrive at. 

“Not only' this, but the fundemental principle 
was also laid down in September, 1939, that the 
constitution should be on the basis of an All- 
India Federal Government with units as autono- 
mous as possible. This clearly meant that even 
I those zones which are the homelands of the 
Musalmans and where they are in a majority 
would have been entirely under the Central 
Government with a Hindu majority in all vital 
matters. 

! ‘ ‘ This position the Musalmans could not accept 

as it clearly meant ruling out of order their 
demand for Pakistan and would have implied 
their submission to Hindu raj as a national 
; Bilb-group, instead of this being a nation in fact, 
as they are, even in those parts of India where 
they are In a majority of more than 75 per cent, 
as in the North-West zones and more than 
70 per cent, in the eastern zones. In these two 
j zones they are not less than 70 millions of 
Musalmans as a compact body and exist as a 
nation by any definition of a nation. But 
having ignored these one hundred millions 
of Musalmans and other minorities and interests 
the Congress have adopted the programme of 
mass civil disobedience if their fantastic demand- 
is not conceded by the British at once under 
the slogan of * Quit India *." 

When the disturbances broke out he advised 
the Muslims to keep aloof from the Congress 
movement. He regretted that *' the Congress ** 
has finally declared war and has launched a 
most dangerous mass movement in spite of 
numerous warnings and advices from various 
individuals, parties and organisations in this 
country. 

Reaction to Disturbances. — About a week 
after the commencement of the disturbances 
the Working Committee of the League met 
in Bombay and passed a resolution calling 
upon the British Government to guarantee to 
the Muslims the right of self-determination 
and assure them, without delay, that they 
would abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of the 
Muslima in favour of Pakistan and expressing 
the willingness of the Muslim League to negotiate 
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\vlih any i^arty fur flic notthu; tJP of a jirovlftloiml 
f^ovornmont In orclor to iiioblllnc t)io roi^ournefj 
of India for Uio dcffjnco of tlio country and t!io 
Huocctmful ]>rortr(juUon of tho war, conditional 
on tlio Krant of tho liliujllrn doniandH, 

In the winter of 1012 Mr. JtaJnj^opalnrlmrl had 
I>roIonncd talloj wIUi jATr. JInnah at Delhi and, 
jirofitiinahly In ntinuianro of aoino tcntatlvn 
undendandinK wdtii tho J^caKUo loader, aoiiKht 
the Viceroy V j i)crinIflfdon to incot Mr, Gandhi 
with a vlow to oUcItliiK tho lattor’a jcnctlonp to 
liin proiioMafrt for n Jllndu-J^lunllm poltloinent. 
When ponnIsHlon wao refuned thoro wan wldfj-, 
apread crltlolsin of tho Govcrninont'n attltmlo, 
and I^Ir. JInnah too evidently tlioufilit that 
there was no imo puraiilnK that line. He, 
thoroforo, turned Ijlfl attention to nccurhu; power 
for tho MuHlhnR In j;cnend and the Lcaj^uo In 
particular IiTcHpeotivo of tho Coni^rcHi. TIiub 
almost for the Ilrnt time In recent yearn, ho 
called upon tho JlrltiHh autliorltlcH to Htart a 
provisional Government ndth Muslim aupport, 
JJe had all tho widio pleaded for tho oontimjanco 
of tho status quo In tho ahHonco of a settlement 
on the haslB of PaUIslan, hut now ho made the 
demand that, fletticmont or no eottlemont, tho 
Mtiftllmfl flhoidd not ho kept out of i>owor on tho 
l)loa that tho CongresH was hi prlHon. 

Delhi Session. — A Bcsnlon of tho Jluflllm IicaRuo 
was held at Delhi late In tho aprlng of 10411. Mr, , 
JInnah, who prosidod, made a throe-hour Bpocch j 
In tho courflo of which ho Bald : — “ Kobody will 
welcomo It more than myaolf, If Mr. Gandhi Ifl 
now really willing to como to a Bcttlomont with 
tho MoBloin League. Lot mo toll you that will be 
tho greatest day, both for tho lilndufl and tho 
MuBlims, If that la J^fr. Qandlirfl dcairo, what Is 
thoro to provoni him from WTltlng direct to ino 7 
Who Ir there that can prevent him from doing boV 
(Ilcnowod Gliccrs). What Is tho nso of going to 
tho Viceroy ? Strong as this Qovornrnont may bo | 
In UdB country, I cannot bellevo that they will ! 
Imvo tho daring to stop such a letter, if It Is 
sent to mo. It will ho a very Borlous tiling Indeed, j 
It Huch a letter wore stopiicd. Mr. Gandhi ; 
gets all tlio information and knows what is 
going on. If there Is any chango of heart on 
his part, lio has only to droj) a few lines to mo. 
‘X’lion tho MuHllm League will not fall, wJiatovor 
may liavo been our controversy before/* 

When wo passed tho Lalioro resolution, 
wo (lid not nso the word I’aklstan at all,** Atr. 
JInnah continuod. 

** Who gave us this word ? (shouts of 
* ninduB *). Lot mo tell you this Is their folly. 
They started damning this on tho ground that 
It was Pakistan. Tlioy folstod tills word 
upoli us, and they talked of Pan-Islainism. Wo 
oursolvos wont on for a long tlmo using tho 
phrase ' tho Lahore roaoiutlon popularly 
known ns Pakistan.* But how long arc wo to 
liavo this long pliraao V *I say to Hindu and 
Brltlflh frlonds, wo tliank you for giving us one 
word.** 

Deprecating talk of some sort of looao Federa- 
tion, Air. JInnah doclarod. Thoro Is no such 
thing as a loose Federation. When a Contra! 
Federal Qovornment Is ostabllBliod, it will 
tighten and tighten until tho units are pul- 
verised In the matter of real power and are 
reduced to tho same status as Indian States at 
present. 


** We are opposed to any such scheme. It Is 
Iioufid In the Jong run to lead to certain emascula- 
flon of tho entire Muslim nation, socially, educa- 
tionally, culturally, rronornlcally and politically 
and tf) tlin CHtabiislimcnt of a Hindu majority 
IlaJ in this HUb-roritlnent. Therefore, dlsmlf? 
from your mind any Idea of this kind that 
might lure you.'* 

After charging Air. Gandhi and other Congrrsi 
lenders with systcmatln and dclIiMJrato attempt 
to f'RtabllRli Jllndti rule In India, Air. JInnah 
said ** let us dose that chapter. Dven nations 
that have killed rnllllons of each other — we 
have not done so yet — even they wJio were the 
bitterest enemies yesterday have to-day becorao 
frlonds. TJiat la politics. 

I make tids appeal to tho Hindu public. If 
your leaders arc on this x>ath, ns t any they arc, 
and If you do not ppprovo of it. It Is your rcs- 
ponfllblllty. The rcsjionsiblllty of tho Hindu 
mblic, to ' como forw'ard and say ‘stop this 
ntcrneclno war. Declare a truce. Let us sit as 
two crjuals, and como to a settlement.* Tlint is 
now tho problem of problems. 1 ask liow can 
ou keep on saying that It Is the British wiio 
cop us apart. Of course, I grant the British 
take advantage of our folly. But we have 
dovlccB of our own which arc better than any 
devices that tho British Ooverninent can faslilon 
to koop U8 disunited (Cheers). Why should not 
tho country say : ' Unite and drive the British 

out ? * It Is no use appealing to other nations 
of tho world,*' 

Tlio principal resolution of tho session ran : — 

** Tills session of tho All-India Alusllm League 
views with concern and grave apprcheiiBlon the 
failure of tho British Government to make an 
explicit declaration asked for In the resolution 

E d by tho Working Committee of tho All- 
Afusllni League In Bombay on August £0, 

1942. 

" Since that resolution 'vvas passed, the 
spcccbos ami statements made by responsible 
British statesmen, both In Kngland and In India, 
lead to the conviction that not only the declara- 
tion such as w’as asked for, will not be forth- 
coming but that some kind of federal constitu- 
tion, not necessary on tho model embodied 
In tho Act of 1035, Is under contemplation. 
This session, therefore, warns tho British 
Qovornment In all earnestness that the Im- 
position of such a federal constitution will be 
resisted by Aliislim India with all its might, 
wlilch will Inevitably result in strife, bloodshed 
and misery, tho rosponslbllity of wiiich wlU 
rest ou tho British Governmont alono, 

'* This session of tho All-Tndia ATuBlIm League 
is convinced that thoJittnlnment of tho cherished 
goal of Pakistan Is possible by tho untiring 
cOort, willing sacrifices and grim determination 
of tho MuBllms, and they should therefore do 
their utmost to acquire tho strength requisite 
for such an undertaking.** 

Mr. Gandhi's Gciture.— In response to 

Mr. Jinnali's appeal at tho annual session of the 
Loaguo, Mr. Gandhi a few w'oelcs later wrote a 
letter to tho League leader expressing his 
willingness to moot him ; presumably to discuss 
with him tiio CongrcBB-Loaguo relationship ana.^ 
Hludu-Afusllm question generally** Tho wn- 
tents of tho letter are not knowm publicly. Tlio 
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Gandhi'Jinixah Talks, — ^Thc Gandlii-Jinnah 
talks Tvliich were scheduled t«o take place in 
August had to he put oil owing to Mr. Jinnah's 
ill-health. They actually began in September. 

The negotiations lasted full three weeks 
at the end of which Mr, Jinnah made the follow- 
ing statement, at the same time releasing for 
publication the voluminous corresponden^'o 
that had passed between him and Mr. Gandhi 
during that period, 

“Sfr. Gandhi from the very commencement 
of our talks made it clear that he had approached 
me in his indi%ddual capacity and that he 
represented no one bub himself. However, 
he assured me tliat he was reaUy open to con- 
viction and conversion to the Muslim League 
Lahore Resolution of March 1940.” 

''Without prejudice to my objection that 
in order to reach any settlement, negotiations 
can only he carried on properly when the other 
side is also .fnlly represented and vested^ with 
authority. In deference to Mr. Gandhi's wishes 
I agreed to the task of persuading and converting 
him to the fundamentals of the Lahore Resolu- 
tion." 

” I have placed before him everytlung and 
every aspect of the Muslim point of view in the 
course of our prolonged talks and correspondence, 
and W6 discussed all the pros and cons generally, 
and I regret to say that I have failed in my 
task of converting Gandhi.” 

” We have, therefore, decided to release to the 
Press the correspondence that has passed 
between ns.” 

” Nevertheless, we hope that the public will 
not feel embittered, and we trust that thisri? 
not the final end of our effort.” 

Por the fall text of the Gandhi-Ihinah 
correspondence see last year's issue of the 
Indian Year Book- 

Commenting OIK the failure, Mr. Gandhi said 
at a press conference that it was a matter of 
deep regret that he and Mr. Jinnah could not 
reach au agreement but there was no cause 
for disappointment. ” The breakdown is only 
so-called ; it is an adjournment die,” he 
said. Each one of us must now talk to the 
public and put our view-points before them. 
If we do so dispassionately, and if the public 
co-operate, we may reach a solution of the 
seemingly insoluble at an early date. 

"My experience of the precious three weeks 
confirms me in the view that the presence of 
the third Power hinders the solution. A mind 
enslaved cannot act as if it was free. I need 
not impute base motives to the rulers to prove 
what seems to me to bo an axiomatic truth. 
Kevertheless, I am going to continue to work 
for the solution as I have done during these 
weeks. 

To this, ifr. Jinnah replied: It is a pity 
that he thinks that the presence of a third 
party hinders a solution, and it was very painful 
to me when he said, ” a mind enriaved cannot 
act as if .it was free.” No power can enslave 
the mind and soul of man, and I am sure Mr. 
Gandhi Is the last person to allow his mind 
to be enslaved. I do hope that he will get 


over this depression from wliich he is perpetually 
suffering. Wo have to reach an agreement 
of our own and find a solution in spito of that 
third party. 

Dc0ai-Llaqat talks. — Things drifted for the 
next^ few months until the publication of 
press reports relating to certain secret nego- 
tiations between Mr. Bhulabhai Desai leader 
of the Congress in tho Central Assembly, and 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khnn, Deputy leader 
of tho Muslim League Party in the Central 
Assembly. 

Pending the publication of authoritative 
information on the subject (see chapter on the 
Indian National Congress), both Mr. Jinnah 
and Nawabzada denied the existence of any 
understanding between tho Congress leader 
and the League. 

I Simla Conference. — ^The next phase * of 
Muslim activity was in connection with the 
; Wavell proposals in the Simla Conference. 
This, together with tho part played by the 
Muslim League and its leader, were exhaustively 
dealt with in the diapter on “The Indian 
National Congress in last year’s issue of The- 
Indian Year Bool:** 

After the breakdown of the Simla Conference 
the Working Committee of the Muslim League 
passsed a resolution emphasising the urgent 
need for fresh elections to the Central, and 
Provincial legislatures. The League Committee 
invited the attention of the Government to the 
"resolution unanimously adopted at the annual 
session of the All-India Muslim League held in 
Kara chi in December 1943 demanding fresh 
elecrions to the Central and provincial legis- 
latures on the ground that these legislatures 
were getting out of touch with public opinion 
and could no longer be said to be representative 
of the true needs and sentiments of the people. 
The committee stressed the urgent necessity 
of giving effect to the terms of that resolution. 
The Working Committee was convinced that 
fresh elections to the central and provincial 
legislatures should no longer be delayed because 
important questions awaited solution which 
could only be properly dealt with by represen- 
tatives in touch with public opinion and tho 
sentiments of the people. 

The Muslim League and its leader then carried 
on a campaign denaanding early general elections 
throughout the country. In August 1945, 
the Government announced that general elections 
would ho held in the winter of 1945-46 and 
the spring of 1946. 

The Muslim League plunged into the elections 
heart and soul. In one of ms first dectioneering 
speeches Mr. Jinnah said: “This is a war 
that can he fought only with silver bullets”, 
and, after the fashion of Mr. Churchill, 
me those silver bullets and I will finish the job.” 
He added, “We are determined not to subniit 
to any scheme of an All-India Union, interim 
or otherwise, and we will resist any* attempt 
to impose such a union upon us. The just 
and only solution of India's constitutional 
problem lies in the establishment of Pakistan 
and Hindustan.” 

As the elections drew near, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the deadlock in this country was not so 
much between India and Britain as between 
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the ** Hindu Congress and the Muslim League. 
The British Government were putting the cart 
before the horse in proposing an all-India 
constitution-maldng-body before a settlement 
of the Pakistan issue. The League leader also 
revealed his intention to include Assam in the 
eastern zone of Pakistan. 

The elections to the Central Assembly were 
a hundred per cent success to the League. 
Applauding the electors, 3Mr. Jinnah said that 
the Congress had adopted a cowardly policy 
and had run a^vay. It didn't dare to put up 
any Muslim candidate on the Congress ticket, 
knowing full well that the fate of those condidates 
would be the same as that of the Nationalist 
Muslims. 

Like the central elections, the elections to 
the provincial Assemblies were fought on the 
issue of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah said : “If the 
Muslims stand united, with a grim resolve to 
sacrifice everything for Pakistan, then we 
shall surely acliieve it. "We must realize the 
success for which we were fighting. Tliis is a 
question of life and death for Muslims. Failure 
to achieve Pakistan would mean our national 
extinction." 

Except in the Frontier Province and in a 
few isolated Cases in other provinces, the Muslim 
Leagaie scored a signal triumph in the provincial 
elections as well. In Madras, Bombay, the 
C.P. and Orissa it secured cent per cent success. 
In Bihar, Assam and the United Provinces, 
especially in the last-named, a few non-Lea^ie 
Muslims were returned, but the large majority 
were leaguers. In Bengal, the heart of what 
is called the eastern pakistan, only a couple 
of non-leaguers could come in; all the other 
Muslim seats were captured by the League. 
At the other end, in the heart of “ Western 
Pakistan", namely the Punjab, the League 
annexed all the seats except about a dozen 
which went to supporters of the Unionist Party, 
wMch had held sway in the province for about 
ten years. In Sind, out of a total of 35 Muslim 
seats, as many as 27 went to the League; of 
the remaining eight, four went to pro-Congress 
Muslims and the other four to a group wluch 
had cut itself away from the official League. 
In the Frontier Province, however, the>League*s 
hopes failed, for the majority of the Muslim 
seats went to the Congress. Even here, the 
League put up a better show than in the previous 
elections held ten years ago. Thus the League 
was able to establish its claim to represent the 
vast majority of the Muslims of India. 

In terms of Ministries, however, the League 
did not fare so well. Bengal was the only 
province in wliich a League Ministry could be 
formed without its supporters having to depend 
on the votes of other groups. In the Frontier, 
of course, the Congress formed the Ministry 
vdih the League ns the main Opposition party. 
In the Punjab again, in spite of the fact that 
the League formed a solid group of 75 in a 
_House of 175, it had to remain in the Opposition, 
a Government having been formed ^vith the 
aid of a coalition of a dozen non-League 
Jluslims, 30 odd Siklis and a largo number 
of Hindus. In Sind, a League Mnistry was 
forme<l by the Governor, but it had a precarious 
existence, faced as it was by an opposition of 


nearly equal strength. Thus, out of the four 
Muslim majority provinces, there were League 
Ministries in two, a Congress Ministry in the 
tliird and a pro-Congress coalition Ministry in 
the fourth. 

This the League did not mind because It 
had already stated it did not think in terms of 
Ministries. As Mr, Jinnah observed on the 
morrow of the elections, “ We have secured a 
thumbing verdict throughout India, the elections 
showing a clear result of not less than 90 per cent, 
of the ^Muslim votes cast in favour of Pakistan." 
The claim was more or less right insofar it 
related to the proportion uf successful Leaguers 
returned at the polls. An analysis of the voting 
figures showed, however, that the pro-League 
percentage was much lower. 

The months following the Simla Conference 
of 1945 M^ere devoted to electioneering. There 
is no doubt that during this period there was 
an accession of strength to the League through- 
out the country. The resignation of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee’s President 
and liis subsequent enrolment as a member of 
the Muslim League was an illustration of the 
change that was coming over the minds of 
many Muslims. This obviously accounted 
for the success of the League at the polls. 

Early in 1946 there was an indication of a 
big move on the part of Britain finally to settle 
the Indian political and constitutional question. 
The British Premier, in March 1946, made the 
famous declaration announcing the Labour 
Government’s policy and the despatch of a 
Cabinet Delegation to settle the Indian question 
on the spot. (See the Chapter “ British Cabinet 
Delegation”), Commenting on this Mr. Jinnah 
said : “ The Congress is threatening the British 
that it will not work the constitution but will 
use it for the purpose of preparing the people 
for a final struggle if the British Government 
did not surrender to the Congress demand for 
immediate formation of an all-India federal 
constitution to be framed by a constituent 
assembly, with an overwhelming Congress 
majority and tlio formation of an immediate 
interim national government at the centre. 
The British are threatened that, if they want 
trade facilities, they must surrender to the 
Congress and make a compromise with its 
patrons, the capitalists. If they did not sur- 
render, the consequence will be bloodshed and 
ruination of British trade. If the Paldstan 
demand is favoiued, all the weapons that tliey 
are keeping in their armoury will be let loose. 
To prevent bloodshed a bribe is offered to the 
British of a flourishing trade in India, in common 
w|th the Indian capitalists, if they make peace 
I with the Congress. This is a dream, for they 
i fail to take into account that there arc one 
inmdred milliiu Muslims and that there is a 
powerful mass organization, the All-India 
Muslim League, w^hich cannot remain a spectator. 
So far as trade is concerned, it is not realized 
that the largest consumers of British goods 
are ^Muslims. They'can also play a big part in 
paralyzing British trade if they were resolved 
to do so. 

The w’ceks that followed the arrival of the 
British Cabinet ^Bssion was a period in which 
Mr, Jinnah went all out to sustain his Pakistan 
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claim. Ho ■went to the extent of telling tlio of promising preferences to Britlsb goods and 
Sikhs that they ns a nation were entitled to a hoped that tlic commercial tendencies of 
- state of their own and^hat ho was not opposed Britain '' would not lead tliat country to accept 
to it as such provided they showed where it the CongresH* 'Mllusory hopes and promises." 
could ho created. The Lcaguo lender declared that the Congress 

forgot that tlio consumers who were largely 
Mr. Jlnnah saw no room for the Muslims to Muslims had also " a say " in these matters, 
compromise on tho issue of Pakistan, which, Referring to tho Congress suggestion of grave 
ho said, was tho question of their very existence, trouble If that party's demands were not met, 
Asked by an interviewer if this statement IVIr. .Tinnah stated: "If unfortunately tho 
Inferred a loyalty to tho community before British are stampeded by the threat of blood- 
loyalty to tho country, Mr, Jinnah replied: shed, which is mere bluff, the Muslim League 
" There is no country in that sense. I do not this time Is not going to remain passive or 
regard myself as an Indian. India is a state neutral." 
of nationalities, including two major nations, 

and nil wo claim is a distinct sovereign state Commending the resolution to the Convention, 
for our nation, PaMatan." Ho admitted that Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Premier of Bengal, 
26 million Muslims would bo excluded from made n speech which was evidently meant for 
Pakistan as minorities In llindustan, but ho the cars of the British Cabinet IVIission. Ho said: 
thought that they could not help that In any Britain was ready to part with power and 
case. Under Pakistan, they would ho bettor was seeking to whom she might hand oyer 
off, because it was fortunate that there would power, and tho presence of tho Cabinet Mission 
be a corresponding minority of 25 million was proof of her earnestness and sincerity. 
Hindus in Paldstan. Mr. Jinnah was not ** The Congress ”, he said, ” was stating : 

worried about the expenditure necessary to ‘ Hand over power to us. We shall sweejj all 

defend tho frontiers. Russia means trouble opposition. Wo shall suppress tho Muslims, 
as far as I can judge, and I think the sooner Wo shall bring the scheduled castes to the heel 
Britain agrees to Pakistan the bettor It will be and wo shall annihilate tlic Adi basis. Give us 
for lier and Indian MuBllma.” Ho would tell the police, your army and arms and wC shall 
tlic Congress : " Divide. I do not want to live reproduce an armageddon in the name of a 
jointly with you. If you talk in any other united India.' This I call insanity induced 

terms, it is only camouflage. There cannot by tho lust for power. Tho Cabinet Mission 

bo any equal share between two nations thrown is not so blind as to trust tho destinies of India 
together, one in an overwhelming majority to this gang, Is Pakistan our last demand ? ” 
of three to one. It is unnatural and artificial, ho asked, and replied : " I will not attempt 
Why does Britain want us to keep together ? to give an answer. But that is our latest 
We refuse. If she wants to force us, she will demand. I would like tho Congress to recall 
need to keep her bayonets sharp to maintain that wo in the past asked for much less and wo 
tlio Congress Raj in this sub-continent.” were prepared to accept tho superior number 

of Hindus In a democratic constitution, but 
Muslim League Convention. — Harly in they turned down everyone of our modest 
April, wliile tho British Cabinet lylisslon was demands. Kow there la nothing left for us 
sojourning In Dcllil, Mr. Jinnah convened an expect to demand separation. This is a fair 
All-India Muslim Legislators' Convention, and legitimate demand of ours.” Hundred 
attended by about 300 members of tho various million of Muslims, Mr. Suhrawardy said, were 
^ provincial legislatures. Addressing tho Con- today united behind tho League and they would 
vention, the League President said : " We resist all attempts to deny them their rights, 

are prepared to sacrifice anything and every- Muslims were not a dead nation and the reslst- 
ihlng, hut wo shall not submit to any government ance would not bo by mere words. If tho 
formed witliout our consent. This convention Hindus wished to live in honour and peace. 

Is going to lay down once for all, In unequivocal the Congress sliould concede Paldstan, he added, 
terms, what we stand for. Wo stand unani- The Muslims did not desire to start a civil war, 
moufily for Paldstan. Wo shall fight and die but tlioy must have their rights, so that they 
for it, If necessary : achieve It wo must, or wo would be able to hold up their heads and say : 
perish.” An inflexible, uncompromising tone « \Vo are a nation and wo believe we have somc- 
was evident throughout his speech. He re- thing to contribute to tho civilization of tho 
pudiated tho suggestion of nn " undiluted world.” 

Pakistan ” under the suzerainty of a strong ‘ 

central government. Ho declared that a Khan .Abdul Qayynm Khan (K.W.P.P.) 

government established by handing over tho said that if " Quit India ” meant that tho 
country's civil and military administration British should quit licro and now and leave 
to tile Congress, " would not hold for 48 hours.” tho Hindus and Muslims to decide tho question 
Because It implied proceeding on the basis of among themselves, then on behalf of 100 million 
a united India, a single constltiitlon-mnklng Muslima ho would ask the British to quit, 
body, asserted Jlr. Jinnah, was unacceptable But what puzzled him was that tho Congress 
to tho Muslim League. Ho explained that, wanted tho British to stay for a sufficiently 
wliilo matters like defence and external affairs long period so that they could consolidate tlicir 
might be the subjects of common arrangement, position with British bayonets. “It cannot 
tills should be ctfccted not through a central happen ” ho said, adding : “ Thank God, ■vvo . 
co-ordinating agency, hut by treaties entered have one flag, one leader, one platform and ono ^ 
into by a completely sovereign Pakistan and Ideal — Paldstan — to fight for. We are only 
Hindustan. “ Ko thing derogatory to tho full waiting for tho final order to do whatever is ‘ 
sovereignty of Pakistan is acceptable," he considered necessary for tlio attainment of 
affirmed. Mr. Jinnah accused Mr. Gandhi Pakistan.” Concluding ho said: ” We are not 
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indulging in any threats against the Congress or 
the Hindus. But if the British force the Muslims 
by the setting up of a Government of the Aldiand 
Hindustan type and if they decide there should 
be one Constituent Assembly, then the Muslims 
udll have no other alternative but to talie out 
the sword and rebel against it.^” 

Mr Shaukat Hyat Khan (Punjab) claimed 
that he represented the martial class in the 
Punjab and that they were eager to join the 
struggle for Palustan. ** You only give us a 
chance,** he said, and we shall give a rehearsal 
now %Yhen the British army is still here. You 
will see the reactionary government which is 
there in the Punjab with the help of the Hindus 
and tlie Muslim quislings thrown overboard,*’ 

Sir Piroz Khan Hoon declared : “ If the 
Hindus give us Pakistan they will be our best 
friends. If the British give us Pakistan, then 
they will be our friends. But if neither give us 
Pakistan, then Russia viU give It to us.** He 
added : “We want our freedom and we shall 
have it. Freedom is a thing which is more 
valuable than anything else in the world. We 
wish to see that our children shall never be 
slaves of Akhand Hindustan.'* 

Winding up -the Convention session, 
Mr. Jinnah said that the au^st and liistoric 
Convention of the Muslim nation had declared 
itself for Paldstan. “ Wliile we hope for the 
best,** he said, ** we are prepared for the worst.** 
They were prepared to make any and every 
sacrifice for the attainment of Paldstan. Pakistan, 
lilr. Jinnah went on, was not going to be 
a theocratic State. Religion, of course, played 
an important part in a nation's life. But 
there were other aspects, wlfich were vital for 
a nation's existence. Social, economic and 
political life were the main pillars which would 
enable them to live according to their faith; 
with their social life demoralized and economiy 
ruined and with no political power they would 
not be able to defend their faith. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Convention : — 

“ Wliereas in this vast sub-continent of 
India hundred million Muslims are the adherents 
of a faith which regulates every department 
of their life (educational, social, economic and 
political), w^hose code is not confined merely 
to spiritual doctrines and tenets or rituals 
and ceremonies, and wluch stands in sharp 
contrast to the exclusive nature of Hindu 
Bharma and pliilosophy, wlfich lias fostered 
and maintained for thousands of years a rigid 
caste system resulting in the degradation of 
GO million human beings to tlie position of 
untouchables, creation of unnatural barriers 
between man and man and superimposiUon 
of social and economic inequalities on a large 
body of the people of this country, and wliich 
tlireatens to reduce Muslims, Cliristians and 
other minorities to the status of irredeemable 
belots, socially and economically ; 

“ Wliereas the ^iiidu caste system is a direct 
negation of nationalism, equality, democracy 
and all the noble ideals that Islam stands for : 


TWO DISTINCT NATIONS 

Whereas different historical backgrounds, 
traditions, cultures, social and economic orders 
of the Hindus and Muslims have made impossible 
the evolution of a single Indian nation, inspired 
by common aspirations and ideals ; and rvhereas 
after centuries they still remain two distinct 
major nations ; 

** Wliereas soon after the introduction by 
the British of the policy of setting up political 
institutions in India on the lines of Western 
democracies based on majority rule, which 
meant that the majority of one nation or society 
could impose its will on the majority of the 
other nation or society in spite of their opposi- 
tion, as was amply demonstrated during the 
two and a half years* regime of Congress Govern- 
ments in the Hindu majority provinces under 
the Govenment of India Act, 1935, when the 
Muslims were subjected to untold harassment 
and oppression as a result of which they were 
convinced of the futility and ineffectiveness 
i of the so-called safeguards provided in the 
j constitution and in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governors and were driven to the 
irresistible conclusion that in a United Indian 
Federation, if established, tlie Muslims even 
in majority provinces would meet with no 
better fate, and their rights and interests could 
never be adequately protected against the 
perpetual Hindu majority at the Centro ; 

“ Whereas the Muslims are convinced that 
with a view to saving Muslim India from the 
domination of the fflndus, and In order to 
afford them full scope to develop themselves 
according to their genius, it is necessary to 
constitute a sovereign independent State Com- 
prising Bengal and Assam in the north-east 
zone and the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluclilstan in the north- 
west zone ; 

“ This convention of the Muslim League 
legislators of India, Central and Provincial, 
after careful consideration hereby declares 
that the Muslim nation will never submit to 
any constitution for a united India and will 
never participate in any single constitution- 
making machinery set up for the purpose, 
and that any formula devised by the British 
Government for transferring power from the 
British to the peoples of India, wlfich docs not 
conform to the following just, equitable principles 
calculated to maintain internal peace and 
tranquillity in the country, will not contribute 
to the solution of the Indian problem : — 

PAKISTAN ZONES 

“ First that the zones comprising Bengal 
and Assam in the north-cast and the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluclilstan In the north-west of India, namely, 
Pakistan zones where the Muslims arc a dominant 
majority, bo constituted Into a sovereign In- 
dependent t State r and that an ^ uncquivoca 
undertaking he given to implement the establish- 
ment of Pakistan^witliout delay. 

“ Second, that two separate constitution- 
making bodies be set up by peoples of Pakistan 
and Hindustan for the purpose of framing 
their respective constitutions. 
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** Third, that the minorities In Paldstan 
and Hindustan be provided Tvith safeguanls 
on the lines of the All-India Kuslim League 
resolution passed on March 23, 1010, at Lahore, 

" Fourth, that the acceptance of the Muslim 
League demand of Pakistan and its implementa- 
tion Tvithout delay are the ^ine qua non for 
the Muslim League co-operation and participa- 
tion in the formation of an interim Government 
at the Centre, 

"This convention' further emphatically 
declares that any attempt to impose a con- 
stitution on a tmited India basis or to force 
any interim arrangement at the Centre contrary 
to the Muslim I/eague demand vlll leave the 
MiLslims no alternative but to resist such im- 
position by all possible means for their survival 
and national existence. 

All the participants in the Convention took 
the follcnvlng pledge : - 

"I do hereby solemnly declare my firm 
conviction that the safety and security, and 
the salvation and destiny of the Muslim nation 
inhabiting the sub-continent of India lie only 
in the achievement of Pakistan, vrhichMs the 
one equitable, honourable and just solution of 
the constitutional problem and Tvhich will 
bring peace, freedom and prosperity to the 
various nationalities and communities of this 
great sub-continent. I most solemnly affirm 
that^ I shall willingly and unflinchingly carry 
out all the directions and instructions which 
may be issued by the All- India Muslim League 
in pursuance of any movement launched by 
it for the attainment of the cherished national 
goal of Pakistan, and, beliering as I do in the 


Tightness and the justice of my cause, I pledge 
myself to undergo any danger, trial or sacrifice 
which may be demanded of me/* 

The Muslim League's negotiations with the 
Cabinet ilission arc dealt with in the Chapter 
" British Cabinet Delegation**, which relates 
to the period from April to October 1946. 

' OTHER MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 

Organisations ol Muslims other than the 
League suffered a progressive decline in 
status and influence since the League ascen- 
dency to power following the withdrawal 
of Congress Ministries in 1939. IVhen the 
Congress was outlawed in August 1942 and 
its leaders put in prison, the non-League 
Muslims tried to get together to counteract 
the influence and claims of the Muslim, 
League, It was a slow process, and not very 
; successful, because the lieague not only main- 
' tained its hold on the bulk of the Muslim com- 
! muuity hut also steadily increased its influence 
' among them. At any rate, officialdom seemed 
^ disinclined to recognise the claim to representa- 
tive character of non-League Muslim organisa- 
tions. The activities of the latter were further 
stimulated at the time of the Simla Conference 
in the summer of 1945 when they felt the call 
to repudiate the claims of Mr. Jinnah exclusively 
to represent the Muslim community. Thelr^ 
latest attempt was to create a common platform 
for those Muslims who did not see eye to eye 
with, the Muslim League. 

In the weeks immediately preceding the 
elections pro-Congress and other -non-League 
Muslims tried to get together in an effort to 
defeat the League candidates. In this they 
failed miserably. 
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The coming constitutional shake-up 
overshadowed the Budget Session of the 
newly elected Central Legislative Assembly. 
It was a changed Assembly. The Nationalist 
Party of the old Assembly had disappeared 
from the Assembly, so also the unattached 
members. The Party alignments had become 
clearer and well-defined. The Congress was 
the largest party in the Assembly, having as 
many as sixty members. The IVIuslim League, 
having captured all the Muslim seats, formed 
the second largo group. The Europeans re- 
tained their position and formed the third 
party in the House. Tlie tltree Sikhs sat' 
separately as unattached members along with 
a couple of landlords. Barring the Muslim 
League, the leadership of the Parties had also 
changed. Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose had replaced 
the late Mr. Bhulabhai Desai as the Leader of 
the Opposition, IVIr. P. J. Griffiths had succeeded 
Sir Harry Richardson as the Leader of the 
European Group and Sir Edward Benthall 
and subsequently Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
liad replaced Sir Sultan Ahmed as the Leader 
of the House. Mr. M. A. Jinnah alone retained 
his leadership of the Muslim League Party. 

Barring the Scheduled Caste Representative, 
Hewan Bahadur N. Shivaraj, the Indian Christ- 
ian Representative Dr. J. C. Chatterji and the 
Anglo-Indian Representative Mr. Prank Anthony 
the entire nominated bloc had been changed. 
The Labour representation had been increased 
from one to three, including a woman. Shia 
Mussalmans had been given separate repre- 
sentation in Raja Sahib of Salempur, And 
yet the whole setup was unreal. The Govern- 
ment members were polite but not firm. They 
could not be otherwise. They knew that they 
were going out. The Opposition was unneccs- 
sarilj’' aggressive. It had the majority and 
could and did defeat the Government on many 
issues, so long as the Congress and the ^Muslim 
League could combine. Theirs was neither 
a XJnity nor a Coalition. Theirs was only a 
combination to defeat the Government because 
both were opposed to it, though from different 
standpoint. 

Looking back on the tliree months* session 
one could say that there was plenty of talent 
, amongst the Congress members but it was 
hardly mobilised. There was little application 
and no division of work. 

The Muslim League Party was a 
disappointment, as far as tlie attendance of 
its members was concerned. » Half the members 
were invariably absent. It possessed woU- 
Icnown personalities including five Members 
of the League*s Highest Executive. Thus 
the Party possessed talent, which mostly re- 
mained dormant. 

'•The European Group maintained its reputation 
for industry and application. Mr, G. AY. 
Tyson w’as always listened to with attention 
particularly on financial subjects. 3Ir P. J. 
Griffiths is a brilliant speaker and made some 
valuable contributions to the debates on the 
I. N. A. and R, I. N. 


Legislature. 

I The Government side was definitely poor. 

I Eor the first time, several non-official Nominated 
Members voted against the Government and 
many of them stayed away from the House 
I for the most part of the Session. Hero again, 
the Back Benchers, the War Secretary Mr. P. 
Mason and the Commonwealth Secretary 
Mr. Banerji .made their mark. Mr. Mason 
came out as a first rank parliamentarian. The 
Food Secretary Mr. B, R. Sen had a difficult 
job but he did it well. The Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Weigh tman is in a class by himself. Ho 
was firm when firmness ^.j^as needed. 

The Session had a record number of adjourn- 
ment motions and short notice questions. In 
fact, adjournment motions became the order 
of the day, tlirough which discussions were 
raised on many and varied subjects. The 
Sterling Balances, the Brottonwoods Agreement, 
the Pegging Act of South Africa, the I. N. A. 
Prisoners and Labour unrest among Railwaymen 
and Postal Emploj’ccs, the Pefenco Services, 
wages and food dominated the Session, The 
Government, as far as it was possible, was 
responsive and accommodating and met the 
Opposition in a large number of cases. This 
was largely duo to the present policy of Lord 
Wavoll, who, for instance, declined to restore 
the cuts relating to railroad co-ordination and 
the Information Department. 

The Session had a very havy legislative 
programme ; as many as thirty two official 
bills were brought up for disposal. There 
being no November Session, it was in reality 
a two'Sessions work, which tlio Central Assembly 
had been called upon to do in one Session. 

Labour legislation topped the list, Dr. 
Ambedkar having as many as seven Bills some 
of which were crowded out on the last day. 
These included the Electricity Bill, the Minimum 
Wages Bill and the Trade Union Recognition 
Bill, the last of which was put donm for a Select 
Committee. 

Sufficient indications were given during the 
Session by Dr. Ambedkar to bring forward 
legislation to provide for Health Insurance of 
both Industrial workers and seamen, to ovcrliaul 
the Indian Factories Act and to amend the 
Trade Disputes Act. Indications were also 
given for a rerision of the Indian Companies 
Act. 

The Session, however, passed some important 
pieces of legislation such as the Mica Labour 
Welfare Fund Bill and the 48 hours a Week 
BiU. 

The Finance Member, Sir A. Rowlands 
proved a ^eat tactician and was able to steer 
through his Finance Bill successfully this year. 
His work is only half done as yet, for lie was 
unable to bring up legislation in relation to the 
National Investment Board, Capital Control 
and the Amendment of the Reserve Bank Act. 

One of the out-standing achievements of the 
Session was Dr. Dcshmukh*s Bill to give Hindu 
women the right to separate residence and 
maintenance. 
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All tlic ft VC Bills were subsoquontly circulated 
by an Executive Order and along with the two 
other Bills namely Indian Coinage Bill and 
the Pharmacy Bill, they will bo ready for dis- 
posal through Select Committee Stage by the 
I^overaber Session of the Central liecislative 
Assembly. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S 
ORDINANCES : 

Eortyeight Ordinances, of which 21 were 
original and 27 amending Ordinances were 
issued in 1945. Fourteen Ordinances of which 
C wore original wore issued till the end of March 
1946. 

The most important of the Ordinances issued 
during 1945 were : 

Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1945 : It amended the Indian Income-tax 
Act, to give relief to the tax-payer, interaliay 
by giving exemption in respect of earned income. 

The Provincial Debt Laws (Temporary 
Validation) Ordinance : It temporarily 
validated certain provincial laws in so far as 
they related to promissory notes. 

Refugee Camps Ordinance : It provided 
for and regularised the accommodation in 
refugee camps of refugees entering British 
India from certain war areas and the mainten- 
ance of essential discipline in such camps. 

"War Gratuities (Income-tax Exemption) 
Ordinance : It exempted certain war gratuities 
from liability to income-tax. 

Bengal Textiles Association Ordinance : 
It incorporated and regulated a trading (Cor- 
poration in the Province of Bengal for the 
purpose of improving the procurement and 
wholesale distribution of piecegoods in that 
Province. 

Limitation (War Conditions) Ordinance : 
It provided that the period of limitation pre- 
scribed by law for suits shall not run in the 
period during which persons instituting' suits 
have been detained in enemy territory by 
circumstances attributable to war. 

Bills of Exchange Ordinance : It made 
provision in respect of Bills of Exchange lost 
owing to war conditions. 

Army (Forfeiture of emoluments) Ordinance: 
The Ordinance Provided for the forfeiture in 
certain cases not provided for by the Army Act 
of pay and allowances of certain persons subject 
to that Act, 

International Monetary Fund and Bank 
Ordinance : , It implemented the International 
Monetary Fund and Bank Agreements. 

The most important of the Ordinances 
issued till the end of March 1946 are : — 

Termination of War (Definition) Ordinance : 
It provided for the determination of the date 
on which World War II was officially considered 
to have ended. 

Allied Forces (China) Ordinance : It 
implemented the Agreement between the | 
Government of India and the Republic of 
China relating to Jurisdiction over members 
of the forces of the two Governments. 

Bank Notes (Declaration of Holdings) 
Ordinance : This Ordinance required banks 
and Government Treasuries to furnish informa- 
tion in the prescribed manner concerning certain 1 


bank notes held by them and provided for penal - 
I ties in event of any bank failing to give informa- 
I tion or gives false information, 

High Denomination Bank Notes 
(Demonetisation) Ordinance : It provided 

for the demonetisation of certain high denomi- 
nation bank notes. 

THE CENTRAL BUDGET, 194647. 

The Central Budget for the year 1946-47 was 
presented to the Legislature on the 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1946. It disclosed a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 144*95 crores in the Revised Estimates of 
1945-46 and Rs. 44*06 crores in the Budget 
Estimates for 1946-47. 

The Revised Estimates for 1945-46 put revenue 
receipts at Rs. 360*66 crores, or a decrease of 
Rs. 1*68 crores over the budget estimates. 
Wliile Customs revenue was expected to improve 
by Rs, 9f crores, a short fall of Rs. 2 crores was 
anticipated imder Central Excises. Under 
Taxes on Income including E.P.T., as against 
an estimated collection of Rs. 190*5 crores, the 
revenue was now placed at Rs. 189 crores, the 
short-fall of Rs.14 crores occurring under ordinary 
' income-tax. The divisible pool of income-tax 
was estimated to amount to Rs. 55*94 crores, 
and the share of the provinces, together with a 
carry-over of Rs. 5*28 crores from the previous 
year to Rs. 28 • 75 crores. The Revised estimates 
for Defence expenditure was placed at Rs. 376*42 
crores as against the original estimate of 
, Rs. 394*23 crores. The explanation for this 
comparatively small decrease despite the end of 
the war in the middle of^he year lay very largely 
in the heavy costs of war gratuities, Special 
leave and other terminal benefits granted to 
personnel on discharge in addition to their pay 
and allowances and other maintenance expenses 
while awaiting discharge in India, 

Demobilisation of Indian Armed Forces, — 
Plana for the demobilisation of the personnel 
of the Indian armed forces had been under 
active consideration for a considerable time 
before the V. J, day and it was found possible to 
put these into operation at the beginning of 
October. The number of such personnel to be 
demobilised is well over a million and a half 
and no effort has been spared to speed up the 
rate of releases. The work of rehabilitation and 
development connected with the process of 
demobilisation was also proceeding apace. 
This included the making of arrangements for 
the welfare of soldiers awaiting discharge and 
their education and preparation for civilian life, 
cancellation or reduction of Defence demands for 
stores of all kinds, the closing or the slowing down 
of munitions manufacture, the declaration of 
surplus stores and the disposal of fixed assets no 
longer required by the Defence Services. The 
complementary schemes and measures to ensure 
that the personnel and industrial resources are 
utilised for the recuperation and expansion 
of India’s civil economy have also received 
attention. 

With effect from V. J. day, all Lend-lease 
arrangements and Reciprocal aid came to an 
end. As a matter of administrative convenience, 
however, it was agreed that supply and Services 
through mutual aid should continue for a short 
time to be rendered on both sides on a cash repay- 
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Turning to tlio direct taxation field, Ijo 
announced the nmalgamatlon of the Burchargc-'i 
on Income-tax and fiupertax ^vIth the ha«lc 
ratca, a proposal v/lilcli nffected not only all 
classes of tax payers but also Central and Pro- 
vincial revenue. Tills proposal v/ns c.-iti mated 
to raise the provincial share of Income-tax by 
lls, 12*75 crorcs at the expense of the Centre, 

Ho also proposed to reduce the present rates 
of income-tax and super-tax on a company from 
72 annas to C annas by reducing the siipertax 
by 2 annas and by adding 2 anna to the Income- 
tax, Deeding Tvitli the present provision Impos- 
ing an extra tax, at the rate of 1 anna of all 
sums difatributed ns dividends, tbo Finance 
Member thought that there was no longer any 
jusUflcatlon for imposing a uniform extra rate 
of tax on all sums distributed as dividends. It 
was therefore proposed that excluding dividends 
payable at a fixed rate sums equal to 5 per cent, 
on the Capital of the Company including rcscrv'cs 
and equal to SO per cent of the total income may 
be distributed without attracting more than 1 
anna rate of supertax. Hlvldcnds above that 
datum fine were to become liable to supertax 
at steepening rates, 

A further concession W'aa also proposed In 
connection with building programmes, which 
were to he encouraged as on antl-deflatlonary 
activity. For residential buildings a two year’s 
income-tax exemption was proposed and for 
buildings used for the purposes of the business 
profession or vocation the initial depredation 
was raised from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Two reliefs were proposed for the non-com- 
pany direct tax payer, tnx., a reduction In the rate 
of tax in the lower ranges and an increase in the 
earned Income allowance. The rate on the 
second slab of Es. 3.500 was proposed to bo 
reduced from 15 pics to 12 pics and the rate on 
the third slab of Es. 5,000 from 2 annas 1 pie to 2 
annas. The earned income relief was to be 
raised to one-fifth, subject to a maximum of 
Es. 4,000 on terms of income. 

The differentiation of treatment between un- 
earned and earned Income was to be carried Into 
the supertax range, and the number of slabs in 
incomes subject to supertax Increased. Tlie 
differentiation In favour of earned income is one 
anna In the rupee between 25,000 and upto 
Es. 2 lakhs and half an anna between Eg. 2 
lakhs and five lakhs. On the balance above 
Es. 5 lakhs there is no differentiation. 

As a partial offset to the loss of revenue in- ; 
volved by the changes and also on merits It was 
proposed to increase the rate of income tax on 
the balance of Income above Es. 16,000 from 4 
annas nine pies to 5 annas. Other minor changes 
announced were (a) reduction of rate on Life 
Insurance Companies from 6 annas 3 pies to 6 
annas and (b) the discontinuance of the provi- 
. Bion for funding a portion of the tax in the case 
of incomes upto Es. 6,000. 

In the field of Indirect taxation a number of 
changes were also announced. The duty on 
Kerosene was reduced from 4 annas 6 pies to 3 
annas 9 pies per Imperial gallon. A small change 
was made in the duty on wines. The duty on 
Cinematograph films was converted into a 
specific duty charged in footage. The duty on 


Imported bdelntit was raised to 5} anaas a 
pound In the lnter(<^t of the Indigenous tTOwer 
wJtli a prtfrrencc of C pi re per pound for Eritiab 
Colonies. The additional Import duty on cotton 
Imposed by the Colton I'und Ordinance of 1042 
w'as nrnnlgamatcd with the ordinary duty. The 
duty on motor spirit wmj rcdticcd from 1 5 annas 
to 32 annas g^allon. A specific duty of 
Es. 25 jicr tola was levied on gold bullion and the 
duty on Pllvcr ptepprd upto 8 annas an oz. 
from 3 as. 7 1/5 pics an ounce. 

Summing up (he financial effects of his pro- 
popals, the Finance ^frmher T>oIntcd out that 
Ills Income tax iJropo^als will co«t the Centre 
Ks. 21*5 crorcs wdillc the clmnges under Customs 
and Excises arc expected to yield Es. 5 laklis. 
TJiis v/ill Increase the gap between revenue and 
expenditure to Es. 70*10 crores. To bridge a 
part of this proposed to transfer to re- 
venue Es. 20*10 crorcs being the estimated 
balances In the two war Elaks Insurance Funfls. 

In bis peroration, the Finance ^femher paid 
that he had aimed at keeping the revenue at 
the level necessary to Fustain and advance India’s 
economy by distributing bunions and reliefs 
evenly. lie w'ound up by paying a tribute to 
his staff by Baying that Ids successor " Can search 
the world In vain for a more able, a more loyal 
or a more devoted body of public servants." 


The new taxation measures Include : — 

1. An Increase In the rate of 

Income Tax on the balance Estimated 
of income above Es. 15,000 yield, 
‘from 4 annas 0 pics to 5 Es. 
annas., .. 3*25 crorcs. 

2. An increase in the number of 

Blabs subject to Super Tax, 
resulting in a more gradual 
steepening of the rates, 
w'lilch will be more severe on 
the largest incomes than at 
present 75 lakhs. 

3. Additional Super Tax at 
fitcepening rates on divi- 
dends (other than dividends 
payable at a fixed rate) in 
excess of 6 per cent of the 
capital of a company (otber 
tlian a private company) in- 
cluding reserves or tldrty 
percent of the total income, 
whichever is higher, this 
measure being intended to 
keep the distribution of diiri- 
dends within reasonable 
limits and encourage the 
ploughing back of profits 

into industry .. .. 1*50 lakhs. 

4. The rasing of the surcharge 

on wines from oneflfth to 
one-half of the amount of 
Customs duty . . , . 6 lakhs. 


5. The conversion of the ai 
valorem duty on un-exposed 
cinematograph films into 
a specific duty of 6 pies per 
linear foot and of 4 annas 
per linear foot of exposed 

filmfl . . . , . . , , 


45 lakhs. 
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C. An incrcaso in tho duty 
on imported ‘betel-nuts to a 
standard rate of BJ annas 
per pound (^Y^tout surcharge) 
with a preference of C pics 
per pound for British 
colonics 1»55 laldis, 

7. The amalgamation of the 
Customs duty on cotton of 1 
anna per pound under the 
Tariff Act and the duty of 1 
anna per pound under the 
Cotton Fund Ordinance of 
1942 into a consolidated 
duty of 2 annas per pound 
(without any surcharge) 
wholly leviable under tho 
Indian Tariff Act. . , 

^ 8. The imposition of a spocifle 
duty (without surcharge) on 
imported gold bullion and 
coin at the rate of Ks, 25 per 
tola of 180 grains fine and 
the raising of the existing 
duty on sliver from 3 annas 
pies (including surcharge) 
to 8 anUiis an ounce (witliout 
any surcharge) 

Tho following further concessions estimated to 
cost Es. 5*12 crorcs to the Central Exchequer 
WQxe announced by tho Finance Member during 
tho course of discussion on the Budget: (i) 
reduction in the duty qn kerosene by an anna and 
half instead of any nine pies as was originally | 
proposed, (2) reduction in the excise duty on 
betel-nuts from 2 annas to 1 anna per pound, 
(3) reduction by 6 pics of the increase in the Cus- 
toms duty on betel-nuts originally proposed in 
the Budget and (4) reduction in the duty on 
cinematograph films (not exposed) from 6 pies 
per linear foot as originally proposed to 3 pies. 

Other concessions announced were a reduction 
in the price of a match-box from 9 pies to 6 pies 
and a similar reduction in the prices of a post- 
card from 9 pies to 6 pies to come into force 
respectively from the 1st of August and 1st of 
July 1946. 


Eeductions in expenditure arising from the 
cuts by the Legislative Assembly amount to 
Es. 93 • 34 laklis on revenue account and Es. 3 • 46 
crores under capital disbursements. In conse- 
quence of changes in taxation and expenditure, 
the expected deficit of Es. 44*06 crores for 
1946-47 will move up by Es. 4*19 crores to 
Es. 48*25 crores wdth revenue at Es. 341*87 
crores and expenditure at Es. 390*12 crores. 

RAILWAY BUDGET. 

TI 10 Eailway estimates presented by Sir 
Edward Bcnthall in the Central Legi^ative 
Assembly on February 18, 1946, disclosed a 
surplus of 32.07 for 1945-46, which w^as 4.44 
crores less than the Original estimates. This 
la made up of a surplus of 33.75 crores on com- 
mercial lines, off set by a deficit of 1.68 crores on 
strategic lines. The Government decided that 
they should not set aside a sum of Es. 2 crores 
in 1946-46, as originally intended, to cover 
arrears of maintenance. According to the 
arrangements made last year, it was decided 
that General Eevenues should receive 32 crores 
net. 

The net result of tho year 1946-47 is a surplus 
of 12.22 crores, which is the result of a gain of 
14.24 crores on commercial lines and a loss of 
2,02 crores on strategic lines. Out of this it is 
proposed to contribute 7,36 crores to General 
Eevenues representing 1% of the capital at 
cliarge of commercial lines less the loss on 
strategic lines plus* half of the balance left over 
after appropriating 3 crores to the Betterment 
Fund which has been instituted this year to meet 
the large unremunerative expenditure on ameni- 
ties to the public, particularly third class 
passengers, operating improvements designed 
to make travel faster, safer and more comfort- 
able, amenities to staff like canteens, recreation 
centres and institutes, child welfare centres and 
hospitals and water-borne sanitation. 

The table below summarises the principal 
figures of the budget estimate and compares 
them with the revised estimate for 1945-46 and 
the actual results of 1944-45. 

(In lakhs of rupees) 


Accounts 

1944-45. 


Revised 

Estimate 

1945-46. 


Budget 

Estimate 

1946-47. 


Tratfic Receipts, 

Gross Traffic receipts 

Working Expenses, 
Ordinary working expenses 
Appropriation to depreciation fund 
Payments to worked lines 

Total working expenses 

A. — ^Net traffic reoeipta 

^ Miscellaneous Transactions, 

Eeceipta 

Expenditure 

B. — ^Net miscollaneouB receipts . . 

Net Eailway revenues (A & B) 
Interest charges 



Net gain 


49,89 


3: 
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tho revised system of rating which would cU-l 
minatc the short-comings of previous practice' 
in unhealthy competition, between railways, ' 
and would reduce veiy drastically the diderence ' 
between Hallway Hislc and Owners’ Hisk rates 
and would eliminato anomalies and simplify 
procedure. 

Revision of Railwaymen's Pay. — Sir 
Edward Benthall pointed out the difficulties of| 
a revision of scales of pay at the present time, ' 
for going into which Government have decided 
to set up a predominantly non-official commis- 
sion, but gave the assurance that in the mean- 
time the present rates of relief which railway' 
servants “ are enjoying will not be reduced as I 
long as there is no material reduction in the cost | 
of living.’* The Hailway Board are also giving 
the welfare of railway servants a prominent 
position in their post-war programme. 

Railway Finance. — Sir Edward Benthall 
also reviewed the position of railway’’ finance. 
He stated that there was no question, tlrat the 
Indian Government railways had prospered 
financially in many ways as the result of the war. 
On April 1st 1939 the Hallways had accumu- 
lated unpaid contributions to General Hevenues 
of 35*41 cTores, in spite of borrowings of over 
30 crores from the Depreciation Fund which 
stood at 25*09 crores. The Hallway Heserve 
Fund contained the exiguous figure of 48 lakhs 
only. At the end of 1945-46 it was calcidated 
that- after contributing during the war 158 '43 
crores to General Hevenues including tlie arrears 
*of contribution, Depreciation Fund would stand ' 
at 100*61 crores and Heserve Fund before any 
transfer to the Better meut Fund, at 29-05 
crores. Loss on strategic lines to the extent of 
6 • 01 crores were also met. 

In spite of these improvements calculations 
submitted to the Convention Committee showed 
that the Depreciation Fund was by no means 
excessive, if indeed it was adequate to meet the 
increased level of replacements. The Heserve 
Fund at the end of 1945-46 would represent only 
some 3-82 per cent of the capital at charge or 
only a little over one year’s interest charges. It 
covered only a fraction of the large programme 
of amenities and Improvements, many of them 
financially unremunerative, which the Govern- 
ment had in view. Satisfaction must, therefore, 
be tempered with great caution especially since 
the danger lay in the inability effectively to 
balance the budget in the future. 


After making a review of the position of Hail- 
way Finance at the end of the war Sir Edward 
Benthall sounded a clear warning, He pointed 
out that the satisfactory results in the past years 
were largely due to war conditions and only to a 
limited degree to increased rates and fares, that 
he had already budgeted next year on a fall of 
48 crores in receipts and that the future tenden- 
cies were more likely to be downwards than up- 
wards. Consequently, he said that ** Government 
and the House may well have to give serious 
consideration to the linked problems of the 
levels of rates and fares, the price of coal and 
the level of wages. These are knotty problems 
which are to be faced courageously and with a 
broad outlook, if post-war plans are to be brought 
to fruition, for once budget becomes unbalanced 
and reserves are eaten up — and under unwise 
management they can disappear almost over- 
night— it will not be an easy matter to rebuild 
them or to find the money fox extensions, 
improvements, staff benefits and amenities to 
passengers,” 

In conclusion, Sir Edward Benthall pointed 
out that India had in her Hallways a valuable 
I asset which had been maintained without 
I disastrous loss of efficiency owing to war usage 
! and which was ^ in many ways much better 
equipped technically than before the war. 
Hehabilitation is in hand and resources exist to 
effect it without undue strain. Financially the 
position is far sounder than it has been at any 
stage in the history of the Indian Hallways, and 
bears no relation to the situation revealed after 
the last war.’ The railways should soon be able 
to meet the demand for goods traffic and will 
expand to meet further industrial and agri- 
cultmal production. ” The one great potential 
danger which has to be faced is the wartime 
legacy of a high level of operating costs and of 
post-war commitments for amenities, together 
with a level of rates and fares out of tune with 
the general level of prices. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. India has a great asset which must be 
carefully nursed and firmly administered.” 

Hail-road co-ordination came up for a good 
deal of discussion during the budget session. On 
a cut motion by the Muslim League Party, the 
assembly threw out a demand for Hs. 3*48 
crores in respect of investment in road-rail 
Companies, 
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The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Board Is an.ad ?iocbody con- 
stituted from tinio to time as necessity arises to 
Investigate the claims made by any Indian 
industry to protection. It generally consists of a 
President and two members, one of whom Is 
normally a Government official. It has, subject to 
the approval of the Government of India, power 
to co-opt other members for particular cnqtulrlcs. 


It tours over the Industrial centres In India nhero 
the Industry referred to it is located and il satis- 
fied after detailed enquiries that the claim for 
protection is justified, it makes its recommend- 
ations to the Government of India. The last Tariff 
Board became /«ncfw5 ojftcio early In 1930 after 
completing an enquiry into the question of extend- 
ing protection to the Indian sericulture Industry, 


Indians Overseas. 


Numbors.— Tho total 
estimates, is as follmvs : — 

Indian population oversoae, according 

to 

the latest available 

Kame of country. 

Indian population. 

Bate of eatlmates. 

Domifiions, 





1, Australia 


4,B44 


1933 

2. Canada 

• , , 

1.500 

• , 

1941 

3, New Zealand . . 

. , • 

1,200 

• . 

1942 

4, South Africa— 'Capo . 

* • • 

16,901 (Asiatics) 

• . 

194G 

Transvaal 

37.505 ( „ ) 

* , 

1946 

Natal . 

, • • 

223,110 { „ ) 


1946 

Orange 

Free 

* 



State 

* • 

14 ( „ 

, » 

1940 

5, Southern Rhodesia 

, 

2,547 

•- 

1941 

Colonics and Protectorafes, 



- 

6. ' Ceylon . , 

• • * 

760.000 

. • 

1948 

7. British Malaya * 

% • * 

748,829 

. . 

1940 

8. Hongkong 


4,745 

, . 

193X 

9. Mauritius 


269,885 

* , 

1938 

10. Ses^chellcs 

• 9 9 

60S 

* • 

1031 

11, Gibraltar 

* * # 

80 


1931 

12. Nigeria 


82 

• , 

1931 

13. Kenya . , 


47,000 (Asiatics) 

, • 

1942 

14. Uganda ,, 

« 4 9 

26,972 ( „ ) 

* 4 

1943 

15. Nyasaland 

« *4 

1.851 ( „ ) 


1940 

10, ZanrJbar 

9 9 4 

14,000 

« . 

1931 

17. Tanganyika 

9 9 4 

85,691 (Asiatics) 

• . 

1942 

. 18. Jamaica 

9 9 4 

28,607 

, , 

1943 

19. Trinidad 

% 9 4 

170,398 


1942 

20, British Guiana . . 

9 9 4 

157,185 

• • 

1942 

21. Fiji Islands 

9 9 4 

105,681 


1942 

22, Northern Rhodesia 

• , . 

421 (Asiatics) 

* * 

1937 

23, South African Protectorates , , 

409 ( ) 

, , 

1936 

24. South West Africa 

. . . . 

U ( ,. ) 


1936 

25. Maldives 


650 


1933 

26, British North Borneo 


1,298 


1931 

27, Aden .. 


6,694 


1932 

28, British SomaUland 

» • *9 

520 

• . 

1931 

29. Malta 

4 9 9 9 

41 


1933 

30, Grenada , , 

4 9 9 4 

5,000 


1982 

31. 5b. Lucia 


2,189 


1921 

32. British Honduras 


497 

• t 

1931 

83. Sierra Leone , , 

, , r. 

444 (Asiatics) 

•• 

1931 

Other parts. 





84. Burma . , 


1,017,825 


1031 

35, United Kingdom 


7,128 

•• 

1932 

Total for British Empire . , 

3,693.417 




* Includes Straits Settlements, federated and Unfederated Malay States. 
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Kamo of Country. 


Indian Population. 


Date of estimates. 


Foreign Countrice^ 

36. Dutch East Indies 

37. Siam 

38. French Indo-China 

39. Japan 

40. Bahrein 


27,688 

6,000 (approximately) 

6,000 ( „ ) 

300 ( „ ) 

500 


1930 

1931 
1931 
1931 
1933 


41. Iraq 

42. Muscat 

43, Portuguese East Africa 

44, Madagascar 

46. ileunion . . 


2,596 

441 

5,000 

7,945 

1,633 


1932 

1933 
1931 
1931 
1933 


40, 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


United States of America 
Dutch Guiana . . 

Brazil . . 

European countries 
Panama .. 


6,850 

40,777 

2,000 


1,000 l^proximatoly) 


1930 
1936 

1931 

1930 


Total for foreign countries 


156,605 


Total for all countries 


3,850,082 


General. — ^Thc recognition of the importance 
attached by public opinion in this country to 
the problems of Indians residing in other parts 
of the Empire led to the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Indians Overseas under the portfolio 
of a separate Member of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in October 1041 
to deal with this increasingly complex matter. 
With the extension of war in the East and Far 
East and the occupation of Allied territories by 
the Japanese, the problems of the evacuation 
of Indians from these territories and of the 
welfare of those stranded in these areas, are 
also being dealt with in this Department. In 
March, 1944, consequent upon the decision of 
the Government of India to accept the proposal 
of the Australian Government to appoint High 
CommiBsioners in India and Australia on a 
reciprocal basis, the work connected with the 
conduct of Indians political relations with the 
DominioDB was entrusted to this Department 
and its name was changed to that of the Depart- 
ment of Commonwealth Relations. 

Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi-| 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastrae, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas In early times except In 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purpose of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century* From 1800 A.D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
Intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artlzans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 


1 India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under ragula- 
ition. The Law CommisBion was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommenda- 
tions for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was teqnired 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should oe deter- 
minable after 6 years. 

History of Emigration.^Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia), in 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves In the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French^ Indian ports to Bi^union and 
Bourbon which was largely based on crimping 
In British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852, In 185S emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and t n L 860 to St. 
Vincent, Katal and St. Kitts, In the latter 
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year a more elaborate Act, ba3cd on a convcn-ISt. Tiocent, St. EJtta, Kexh, Fiji, tbs 

tion vrith the French Government ^as passed 1 Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
legalising and regnlating emigration to Reunion,! Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana J Emijrratlon to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Act AIll of 1864 marlr^ an important stage in |8t. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated < ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
and consolidated the TThole system of control. | demand for fresh labour having died out. 
It was itself amended in 1865 and 1870 in im- ; ^n^toation to Natal was discontinued from the 
portant respects with the object of preventing j l?t July 1911 p the Gov^nment of India were 
epidemfes on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1S69 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus* 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the Colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 

Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their, 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number ofj 
points requiring amendment, ; 

Legislation. — In 1871 a fresh consoUdat-l 
ing Act was passed (Act VII of 1871)1 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to' 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revisiou of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1SS2J 
when several cases of Iridnapping and others 
objectionable practices Were reported to the 
Government of India. tThe opportunitv was 
taken to depute two oJ^cials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N.-VT. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which ft was open to improve* 
ment, and the attitude ot the people towards 
emigmtion. Their reportT were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and dnaHv in 1883 
— the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specified 
the countries to which emigration was lawful, 
but empowered the Governor- General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excetsive mortality among emigrants 
In such country, or on the ground that proper 
rneasures had not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India were not duly enforced. 

This Act with certain amendments of no impor- 
tance to the system of indentured emigration 
remained in force until IQOS, when a fresh 
revision of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1903 (XTII of 1908) the 


satisfied that ft was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi* 
uratlon to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
ilartinJque and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1903 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the' immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
Colonies their ofiacers to leport on the con- 
dition of Indian Jabcurers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection 
with 'the indentured Extern of emigra- 
tion and Indian public opinion became 
strongly opposed to It. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India iu 1915 in the Jicht of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. lIcNeiil and Cmmanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of ■ 
the indentured system and the aunounce- 
mentto this effect was made in 1916, 

In 1922 a fterther step forward was taken in 
Act vn of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all nnskilled emigration,' except 
to countries specially approved by the Lemsla- 
ture, Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya^ wns 
brought under control, and the definition of 
^‘Emigrant” was extended to Cover all per- 
sons “assisted** to depart from India. 

Another development was the appointment 
of a Standing Emigration Committee, composed 
of 12 members of the Central Legislature, to 
advise the Government of India on all major 
emigration questions, and more particularly 
with regard to the terms and conditions on 
which the emigration of unskilled labour should 
be allowed. The terms and conditions on which 
emigration of unskilled labour has been per- 
mitted to Ceylon and Malaya since Mareh, 1923, 
are those which the comirdttee approved, after 
meeting deputations sent by the two countries. 

The Committee, though originally constituted 
to advise on emigration questions only, always 
advised the Government on all important 
matters concerning Indians ' Overseas. In 
April, 1945, its name was changed to that of 
‘Standing Committee on Commonwealth Bela- 
tions * and its membership was increased to 14. 
Its functions now are to advise the Common- 


countries to which emigr-ition was lawful were j wealth Belations Department on all matters 
the British Colonies of Hauritlus, Jamaica,* with , which it is concerned excepting the 
Sdtish Gatos, ILriaidsd, St. Lucis, QrenadaJpU^msce to Sedjaz. 
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It vras found tliat the lack of power to 
regulate the total flow of emigration for 
unskilled work, whether assisted or voluntary 
and whether under contract or not, may operate 
to the detriment of Indian communities 
overseas, particularly in times of economic 
depression. The Indian Emigration Act was 
suitably amended in 1938 and the Government 
of India took power to prohibit, when 
necessary, oven unassisted emigration for the 
purpose *of unskilled work. This amendment 
was promulgated on December 14, 1939, 

The Indian Emigration Act, 1922, also contains 
certain provisions to safeguard the interests 
of persons emigrating for the purpose of skilled 
work. It was found that illicit emigration in 
some volume was taking place particularly in 
Bombay with the connivance of some dishonest 
passage brokers and rules were promulgated 
under the Act on the 14th Dec, 1939, providing 
for the licensing of passage brokers and requiring 
that a passage broker should not bo a party to 
any arrangement to recover from the emigrant 
the ‘ cost of recruitment.* These rules have 
BO far been made applicable to the provinces 
of Bombay and Sind. 

During 1939-40 two minor defects in the Indian 
Emigration Act, 1922, were remedied. Now 
the Protectors of Emigrants can exorcise 
the powers of detention, search, etc., for the 
prevention of offences under the Act and by 
making the offence under Section 30 of the 
Act cognizable, removes an anomaly between 
Sections 35 and 30A of the Act, 

Present Position.— I u d 1 a n emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians In the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen Interest, It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several Colonies and Dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of Indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens ol 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three: — 

{a) Control of emigration. 

(6) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities ot Indians 
doniiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
separately^ 

Control of Emigration. — So far as 
hnskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of 
control in accordance with powers conferred 
on them by the Emigration Act of 1922, The 
functions of the Government of India were 
previously performed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments by virtue of powers delegated to them 
under Section 124 {1) of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. With a view to dealing directly 
with all emigration problems in the post-war 


period on a uniform all-India basis, the Govern- 
ment of India resumed the administration of 
those functions with effect from lat October, 
1044. and appointed a Controller General of 
Emigration in the Commonwealth Relations 
Dept, for that purpose. earlier issues 

of the Year Book for details.) 

Admission of Indians to Empire 
Countries. — On the motion of the Govern-* 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917, and 
1918, and the policy accepted by theaelf-govern- 
ing Dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions; — 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

'*(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad* 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
pose or to permanent settlement. 

‘*(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring In their wives and minor children on 
condition ; (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for ‘each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian." 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are In practice used in order to check Indian 
Immigration, the objections to which arc stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country.. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds, 
or on account of his standard or habits of life, to 
be unsuited to the requirements of the Union. 
Canada prohibited the landing of any person 
who had como to the Dominion otherwiee 
than by continuous Journey from the country of 
which he was a native and unless he possessed In 
hlB own right 2B0 dollars. ^ Since 1930, Canada 
has restricted the immigration of Indians to the 
wife or unmarried child under 18 years of age, 
of any Canadian citizen legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position 
to receive and care for his dependents. New* 
foundland and the Irish Eree State Impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
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Citizensliip* 'vsliich can bo acq\iircd by persons 
(1) who wero/aro born in Canada or on Cana^an 
sWp (ii) whoso parents at the time of their births 
were/aro British subjects of Canadian domicile or 
arc Canadian citizens (iii) who have resided in 
Canada and malm an application of their inten- 
tion to become Canadian citizens. It also 
' introduced an entirely new system for deter- 
mining who are British subjects, thus involving 
fundamental change from the present system 
for determining the common status of British 
subjects throughout the Commonwealth. It 
was passed in 1940 and would come in force 
with effect from 1-1-47.. It would hestow 
* Canadian Citizenship ' on all Indians horn 
In Canada and would also enable Indians bom 
outside Canada to acquire citizensliip rights 
under certain circumstances. It would not, 
however, have the effect of conferring francliiso 
on the 1300 Indians resident in the province 
of British Columbia who are denied the same 
under the existing Provincial laws. 

V New Zealand. — Indians domiciled in New 
Zealand are generally not subject to any 
disability and enjoy equal citizenship riabts 
including franchise with the other British 
subjoctB, 

South Africa. — ^Tho main grievoncoB of 
IndlonB, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, wore Bot- 
tled by the compromise emb cured In the Indians 
Belief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts- Gandhi agreement. {See earlier 
editions of the Tear Booh for details,) 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commisaion was 
appointed to investigate the griovancea of 
IndlanBiogardlng their rights to trade and hold 
land In the Union, Their main recomnienda- 
tions were publiBhed in earlier editions of the 
Year Book. 

CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT. 1927. 

It was announced in April 1926 that the 
Government of India and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Round 
Table Conference to explore all possible methods 
of settling the Indian question in the Union in a 
manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of western standards of life in South Africa by 
just and legitimate means. The Conference as- 
sembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its 
session finished on January 12th, There was, in 
these meetings, a full and frank exchange of 
views which resulted in a truer appreciation of 
mutual difficulties and a umted understanding to 
co-operate In the solution of a common problem 
in a spirit of friendliness and good-wiil. The 
terms of the Cape Town Agreement were on the 
following lines : — 

‘‘Both Governments xe-affirm their recognition 
of the right of South Africa to use all just and 
legitimate means for the maintenance of western 
standards of life. 

The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are prepared 
to conform to western standards of life, should 
be enabled to do so, 

Pot those Indians In the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government will organise a scheme of assisted 
emigration to India or other countries where 
western standards are not required. Union 


domicile will be lost after 3 years* continuous 
absence from the Union in agreement with, the 
proposed revision of the law relating to domicile 
which will be of general application. Emigrants 
under the assisted emigration scheme who desire 
to return to the Union within the 3 years will only 
be allowed to do so on refund to the Union 
Government of the cost of the assistance received 
by them. 

The Government of India recognise their 
obligs.tlon to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India, 

The admission into tho Union of the wives 
and minor children of Indians permanently domi- 
ciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference 
of 1918. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
materially lessened by tbe agreement now happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in 
order that the agreement may come into 
Operation under the most favour able Auspices and 
have a fair trial, the Government of the Union of 
South Africa have decided not to proceed further 
with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Purtber Provision) Bill. 

The two Governments have agreed to watch 
the, working of the agreement now reached 
and to exchange views from time to time as to 
any changes that experience may suggest. 

The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested tho Government of India 
to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments." 

Agent of the Government of India. — 

The Government of India selected the Rt. 
Hon’ble V, S. Srinivasa Sastrl as their first 
Agent. He reached the Union on the 28th 
June, 1927. The designation of the Agent was 
changed to that of ‘ Agent-General ' in 1935. 

Change of Status. — ^Following the appoint- 
ment of a High Commissioner in the Union of 
South Africa by the Dominion Government of 
Canada, the Government of India considered that 
tho status of their representative should not be 
lower than that of any of the sister Dominions 
and an announcement was made that from 1st 
January, 1941, the status of the Agent General 
would be raised to that of High Commissioner 
for India in tho Union of South Africa. Tho 
announcement was accompanied by a message 
from General Smuts to His Excellency tbe" 
Viceroy. While the High Commissioner be 
the sole channel of communication between the 
Governments of India and the Union of South 
Africa and in official representations and corres- 
pondence his views wiR be those of the Govern- 
ment of India only, he will still be available for 
giving advice to the Indian community and for 
making any representations, on their behalf. 

India's representatives in the Union since 
1927 have been — 

Rt. Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri . . 1927-1929 

Sir K. V. Reddi 1929-1932 

Kunwar Sir Slaharaj Singh, I.C.S. . . 1932-1935 

Sir Syed Raza Ali 1935-1938 

Sir B. Rama Rau, I.O.B. . . . . 1938-1941 

Sir Shafa'at Ahmad Khan . . . . 1941-1945 

Mr. R.M.DeBhmukh 1946-1946 
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would bo less nttractivo if their present disabil - 1 
Itlcs were dimlniBhed. It ^Yas also suggested 
that a goparato law should be enacted to govern 
the validation of the inarriagea between coloured 
persons only, coloured persons Including all 
non-Buropcana. In the minority report it was 
'Stated that legislation was no solution of the 
problem and it was suggested that the simple 
laws of heredity should bo taught and also that 
to overcome the disparity between the European 
male and female population immigration into 
South Airica of young European women should 
be encouraged’. In January, 1040, Er. lilalan 
moved a resolution in the House of Assembly 
urging introduction of legislation to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Commission. 
In the course of the discussion on the resolution 
the Minister of the Interior stated that as the 
country was in a state of war, Government did 
not propose to embark upon contentious legisla- 
tion touching dlfhcult social conditions, senti- 
ments and racial pride. 

Murray Land Commission. — Tlds Com- 
mission which was appointed early in 1938, 
was presided over by Mr. Justice Murray of 
the Supreme Court of South Africa ^Transvaal! 
Provincial Division) and had the following 
terms of reference: — 

** To inquire into and report whether, and if 
so to what extent, the letter or spirit of any 
law restricting or prohibiting the ownership, 
use or occupation by Asiatics of land la being 
evaded and to make any recommendations it 
may think fit in regard thereto. 

The foregoing terms of reference shall not 
apply to proclaimed land under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908 (Transvaal), as 
amended from time to time, to the extent to 
which it has been dealt with by the Eeetham 
Eeporfc.” 

Both the Transvaal Indian Congress and the 
Agent General In the Union gave evidence 
before the Commission in October, 1938, and 
Its report was published on the 22nd March, 
1939. The recommendations of the Commission, 
which were published in the Press, were 
generally considered to be satisfactory from the 
Indian point of view. No action has so far been 
taken by the Government of the Union on the 
report. 

' ■ In spite .of repeated representations from the 
local Indian community and the Government 
of India, the Union Government passed the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 1939, 
which came Into force on June 16, 1939. The 
Act restricts three important rights of the Indian 
community in the Transvaal; (a) the right to 
occupy land not subject to Gold Law restrictions; 
(b) the right to trade anywhere In the Transvaal; 
and (c) the right of Indians holding trading 
licences in May 1919 to transfer their business 
premises in the same township. The main 
provisions of the Act are as follows : (1) Eurther 
rotection for two years was granted to such 
legal occupation of land by Asiatics in the area 
under the Gold Law as had been protected since 
May, 1930. (2) The ' issue of trading licenses 
except with the permission of the Minister was 
prohibited unless It was proved that the applicant 
and the person in control of the business were 
not Asiatics, (3) The hiring or occupation by 


1 Asiatics of any land or premises was prohibited 
If such land or premises were not occupied by 
Asiatics or coloured persons on April 30, 1939. 
(4) Tbo Minister was empowered to issue per- 
mits of exemption. In April 1941 an amending 
Act was passed to keep alive the provisions of 
the Act of 1939 for a further period of tw'O 
years, i.c., till May 1943. 

The international situation In September, 1039, 
and the consequent change of Ministry in the 
Union with General (now Field Marshal) 'Smuts 
coming into power altered the position slightly bo 
far as the Indian community was concerned. It 
was officially announced that the Government of 
the Union intended to appoint a commission tO' 
ascertain whether penetration bad in fact taken 
place. The Union Government valso declared 
that no fresh statutory measures involving segre- 
gation would be introduced during the war. 

First Broome Commission. — Though the 
Asiatic (Transvaal Land and Trading) Act, 
1939, had been brought into force In June, 1930 
as a result of further representations, the Union 
Government declared that no fresh statutory 
measures involving segregation would be in- 
troduced during the war. In January, 1940, the 
Minister of the Interior also announced the 
intention of the Union Government to appoint 
a judicial Commission to ascertain the extent, 
if any, of Asiatic penetration of predominantly 
European areas, and the Commission was actually 
appointed in May with the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
F. N. Broome as Chairman and the following 
terms of reference : — 

*• To enquire into and report whether, and 
if so, to what extent Indians have since 1st 
January, 1927, commenced occupation of or 
acquired sites for trading or for residential 
purposes in predominantly European areas in 
the Provinces of Natal and the Transvaal 
(excluding land proclaimed under the Precious 
and Base Metals Act, 1908, as amended, of the 
Transvaal), and the reasons for such occupation 
or acquisition,*' 

An attempt made by the Indian community 
to get the Commission discharged on account 
of the critical war position in Europe proved 
futile. The Commission concluded the record- 
ing of evidence in the Transvaal in November 
and enquiries in Natal were in progress during 
the first half of 1941. A summary of the find- 
ings of the Commission was published on October 
11th. The two main findings were that In the 
Transvaal the extent of penetration since 1927 
did not^appear to he alarming or even surprising 
and In Natal the extent of penetration Into 
European areas was little more than a trickle. 
As regards the cases of penetration as had been 
found, it was stated that the main reason for 
penetration by acquisition was attributable 
to the desire to obtain good investments (and 
tlds was also held to account for some of the 
acquisitions with ocoupatlon), while the .most 
Important reason for acquisition with ocenpa-. 
tion was given as the “lack of bousing and- civic 
amenities in predominantly - Indian areas." 
The Commission also recorded that ** it is 
the Commission's considered opinion that the 
Indian opposition to compulsory segregation 
will never bo overcome, but that de facto segre- 
gation may some day be achieved by voluntary 
mutual co-operation." 
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Second Broome CommljiSion.— Tov.ard’ 

the end of the i>urh;\u City CounMl 

represented to the SlJnhtor of the Interior that 
cince October 1940 Indian i>cnet ration in pre- 
doTnincLtitly European arca«i in llurl)an had bf**n 
taking place on an accelerated pcale. As a 
result of this representation, Mr, Justice 3\ 
Broomo ws once again appointed to tnqviiif 
Into and report whcUicr, and if so to v-hat extent, 
Indians (Including Companies %vllh prcdoml* 
nantiy Indian directorates) had, rince HOlli 
September, 1940, In the Municipal area of 
Durban, acquired Fites in tho^c areas v/ldch 
the previous Commission found to bo pre- 
dominantly European on Ist January, lUli7. 
According to tho findings of tills Commis-Ion, 
the sites acquired by Indians la 39 J2 were 
times greater than tho highest previous yearly 
total and tho amount paid for these sites during 
tlac 29 months covered by the Commirslon did 
not fall Fboxt of the total amount so paid during 
the 13 years which were covered by the previous 
CommUsion. 

As a result of this finding and In order 
to check further acquisition of property 
by Indians, the Union Government pa&:icd an 
Act called “ the Trading and Occupation of 
Band (Transvaal and Katal) liestrlctlon Act, 
1043,** generally called as the Pegging Act. 
This Act provides for the continuance In tho 
Transvaal of tho provisions of the Asiatic 
(Transvaal Land and Trading) Act 3939 for a 
further period of 3 years and extends similar 
rovisions prohibiting transfer of properties 
etween Europeans and Indians In Xatal for a 
period of 3 years i.e., up to March 31, 1040. 
The Govemnient of India through their High 
Commisrioner in the Union protested against the 
measure and brought to the notice of the Union 
Government the declaration tliat the latter had 
made to the effect that no fresh statutory 
measures involving segregation of Indians would 
be Introduced during the war. They also made 
various other alternative suggestions In order to 
achieve the object desired by the Union Govern- 
ment without having recourse to legislative 
action, but all these ~ ; i . ■ ■ 

in yaln. Indian pi ■ 

Africa and India was greatly agitated over the 
new legislation and suggested reciprocal action 
against the Union of South Africa. These 
suggestions received the attention of the 
Government of India. 

They formulated their plans to take action 
against the Union. In the meanwhile, however, 
it became clear that the general elections in the 
union had played a large part in the enactment 
of Pegging Legislation — Indian penetration 
having been used as a convenient election issue 
for securing votes of anti-Indian Europeans. 
The Government of India, therefore, waited for 
the excitement aroused by the elections to subside 
in the hope that’ the Union Government would 
make a conciliatory move after the atmosphere 
in the country had returned to normal. Indian 
public opinion, however, continued to be dis- 
turbed both in India and S. Africa and constantly 
urged upon the Government of India to adopt 
retaliatory measures. 

Pretoria Agreement. — On 18th April, 1914, 
as a result of an agreement, known as '‘Pre- 
toria Agreement**, between the Union Prime 


Mini^br r*nd MinVt^r of tlr* Interior on the 
<mr‘ h'Uid and a lU ptdaMon from l>iatal In^'Iadlng 
member® of the Iintnl Indi'in Congrcri on the 
other, a <b cl Tori v,a-- according to which 
lii^' Pegging Act to be rcpliccd by an 
Ordimntc fo be pn<''^Ml by the Itata! PrtAincfU 
Council, It wrri agreed by both the parties 
tint the main probjrrn v/a’. Iho ocrurntlon of 
jjropcity for r» ^idcntial puri>o‘'ei In nrlnn areas 
v.h^Tc the qur Mon aro c of Indian^ living fn 
rlo-ic proximity to Ihiropcan^. The Ordinance 
wa's to proiido for tin creation of a licensing 
board Willi tvo Europtans and two Indian 
‘nu^mbers and a third J>;ropcan vrilh legal 
training ax chairman. Th'‘ l>oard wxls to 
control occupation of dwelling-: in Durban by 
Ilrcnring. Tiie JVggIng Act was to bo with- 
dnvivn by proclamation after the Ordinance 
was pa^=cd. Tlio Agreement on tho whole, 
inrt wUIi raM-fartory rcc^qdlon among the 
majority of Indians in iiouth Africa. The 
Government of India a!-o decided to give it a 
chanre although tlK*y flic! not think it an ideal 
Eohjllon. A draft Ordinance embodying major 
pointa of the Agrccm'^'nt, which was approx'cd 
by the ^’atal Indian Congress, was Introduced 
in the Katal Provincial Council and it was 
referred to the Select Committee after first 
reading. On October 17th, 194 i, the draft 
Ilcsidential Property liegulation® Ordinance 
with the Eeport of the Select Committee was 
placed on the table of the Provincial Council. 
The amended draft Ordinance departed from the 
Pretoria Agree incut In many aspects; in 
particular it rcrtricted the xidit of Indians to 
acquire property. Timt Ordinance, with two 
otiier Ordinances, viz, Xatal HoxL-ing Ordinance 
and Provincial and Local Authorities Expro- 
priation Ordinance, was passed on 3rd Kovember 
1944. Indiana in South Africa were greatly 
agitated over this legislation. It also aroused 
great resentment among the Indian public in 
India. It was apprehended that these Ordi- 
nances would enable the Provincial Administra- 
tion to carry out racial zoning. 

Tlic Government of India represented to the 
Union Government that the new measure was 
unwarranted and urged for its withdrawal and 
implementation of - the Pretoria Agreement. 
As the representations met with failure, the 
Government of India enforced the Kedprocity 
Act against South Africa, and persons of South 
African domicile were declared 'prohibited 
immigrant'* in India. They were debarred from 
acquiring or occupying any property without 
a permit and were also deprived of the local 
franchise. The Indian Legislature u^ed tho 
Government of India to recall their High Com- 
missioner from South Africa and to enforce 
economic sanctions against her. 

On ?Sth iHOvember 1944, during his Interview 
with tho Natal Indian Congress Delegation, 
Field jLarshall Smuts admitted that the Eesiden- 
tial Property Eegulation Ordinance was Inconsis- 
tent with the j?xetoria Agreement. Later on 
the three Ordinances were declared ultra virts 
of the powers of the Provincial Council. In 
March 1945 Field Marshall Smuts stated in 
Parliament that the Union Government proposed 
to bring about legislation to -grant powers lor 
expropriation of property, so that what the 
Provincial Council found Impossible t o do 
could be done by the Union Government. The 
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(c) opposo the grant of responsiblo govern- 
ment to Konya or of any Inatitutions 
leading up to it; 

(fi) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative CoimcU of 
Kenya ; ' 

{g) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should bo by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal 
proportions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee 'were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to Hla Majesty’s Government, 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 6th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union In East Africa were 
published In June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and jt was announced that they 
would bo submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parllamont. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in Kovember, 1930. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme sot out in the Whltie Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, P.C., 
O.H., os their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931. 

The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Airica and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
r^ommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932. 

As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government accepted the 
view of the Joint Committee tliat apart from 
considoratlonB arising out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
had not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
stop in the direction of tho formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies. 

There was no important development in* 
regard to this question until 1935 when certain 
sections in Kenya attempted to revive the pro- 
pose for Closer Union. Early that year an 
unofficial conference of Europeans, held at 
Arusha, was reported to have expressed the view 


that since 1931 circumstances had changed so 
rapidly as to justify a reversal of the Joint 
Committee’s decision and that immediate 
steps should bo taken towards the Closer Union 
of East Africa, A ** Memorandum on Union ** 
was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the European Elected Members* 
Organisation of the Kenya Legislative Council. 
His Majesty’s Government did not, however, 
consider that there were adequate pounds' for 
reopening an enquiry into the matters which 
had been so carefully investigated by the Joint 
Select Committee as recently as 1'931, This 
decision is contained in Malcolm Mac Donald’s 
despatch, dated the 12th October, 1935, to His 
Excellency the Governor of Kenya which was 
published in all the countries concerned. ' 

Inter^territoral Organisation in East 
Africa. — In December 1945 the Colonial Office 
published proposals for the future management 
of tho inter-territorial services in East Africa. 
At present the inter-territorial functions are 
administered by the East African Governors’ 
Conference which was set up in 1926. The 
new proposals envisage a constitution for the 
common services as follows : — 

(a) An East African High Commission, 
consisting of the Governors of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika. 

(&) A central legislature (to be called Legisla- 
tive Assembly), 

(c) An executive organisation supported 
in appropriate cases by advisory boards. 

The High Commission would exercise the 
usual powers of a Colonial Government in 
respect of certain common services that may 
be entrusted to it. The Governor of Kenya 
would be the Standing Chairman of tho High 
Commission. The Legislative Assembly will 
have power to enact ordinances for Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika. Unofficial members 
would have no powers to initiate legislation; 
and over-riding power of certification would 
be included, to be exercised if necessary by the 
direction of the Secretary of State, The 
Legislative Assembly would consist of the 
following : — 


12 official members ; and 
24 non-official members, consisting of : — 

G European members elected by the 
territorial legislative councils ; 

0 Indian members elected by the territorial 
legislative councils ; 

G Members, as many as possible of whom 
would be Africans, nominated by the 
‘High Commission as trustees of African 
interests, two from ^ch colony ; 

2 members nominated by the High Com- 
mission to represent Arab interests ; 

4 other members nominated by the High 
Commission. 


The territories W’Oiild retain their existing 
onstitutions and the territorial Governments 
rould remain responsible for the basic services 
f administration viz* police, health, education 
nd agriculture etc. The Europeans ha<ve 
riticised the proposals of parity 
ion between Indians and Europeans on the 
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proposed Legislative Assembly. Indians 
have expressed satisfaction that closer political 
union is not proposed and have reiterated tlieir 
opposition to any form of closer union or fusion 
of the East African colonies. They have asked 
for safeguards as given belovr: — 

(t) Principle of equality of representation 
should he extended to the various advisory 
bodies. 

(it) All African seats should he occupied 
by Africans. 

(in) The Cliainnanship of the High Commis- 
sion should be filled by the Governors of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika in rotation. 

The Africans also consider the proposils 
to be fair and have asked that all members 
appointed to be Trustees of their interests 
should be exclusively Africans. The proposals 
have not yet been implemented. 

He-organisation of the Administration 
of Kenya.--Another matter winch led to much 
controversy in 1915 was the re-organisation 
of the administration of Kenya. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya proposed to expand the Executive 
Council of the Governor. Under the proposals 
the official members of the executive council 
V ere to be made the members of the Executive 
Council incharge of Departments and the non- 
officials were to be allowed to hold portfolios in 
respects of two^ of the Departments, viz,. 
Agriculture and Katural Kesources and Local 
Government portfolios. The Indian community 
opposed these proposals on the ground that 
the appointment of non-officials who would 
invariably be Europeans as members in charge 
of Departments would be detrimental to Indians’ 
interest. They suggested that if Government 
were keen to utilise the experience of non- 
officials it should be done by means of ad%isory 
bodies and that Indians should also be given 
a share in the Government. The proposals 
were debated in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya and were adopted in spite of the opposi- 
tion from all non-European members. A 
non-official European has been given tlie charge 
of the new Department of Agriculture and 
Katural Kesources. 

Pan- African Movement. — For some time 
past there have been indications of a 
growing move for a Pan-African Federation 
which stands for "closer relationship, better 
co-operation and larger collaboration" bet- 
ween South, East and Central *^African 
temtones. In ilay 1943 the Southern Khode- 
6ian Legislative Assembly passed a motion 
in favour of a Pan-African Conference. Early 
in January 1915, a resolution, sponsored by the 
elected European members, was passed bv the 
Kenya Legislature, calling on the British Govern- 
ment to invito the Prime Minister of South 
Africa to arrange immediately a conference to 
plan and co-ordinate the development of British 
territories in South, Central and East Africa. 
The Indian members opposed the resolution on 
the ground that in view of the anti-Asiatic 
policy of the Union of South Africa anv affilia- 
tion with her would be harmful to the interests 
of Indians elsewhere also. The Arab member 
and the African Member also opposed the resolu- 
tion which was carried by 11 to 7 votes. 


Franchise.— As regards franchise. His Majesty’s 
Government stated in the lYhito Paper of 1930 
that "His Majesty’s Government arc of the 
opinion that the establishment of a common roll 
Is the object to be aimed at and attained, with 
an equal franchise of a civilization or education 
character open to all races." In 1931 the question 
of frandiise was also referred to the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which was appointed 
to consider the question of Closer Union. After 
discussing the arguments that had been brought 
forward for and against a common electoral roll, 
the Select Committee stated in para. 100 of their 
report that It was impracticable under the 
prevailing conditions to advocate the adoption of 
the system of common roll representation in 
preference to the existing system of election. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies accepted 
! the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
: mittee in the matter. 

j Highlands. — ^Tlie Joint Select Committee 
'of Parliament, whicli was appointed to con- 
[sider the que^ion of Closer Union in East 
! Africa, had recommended that " in view of the 
; nervousness among the native population 
as regards the land question, a full and authori- 
I tative inquiry should be undertaken immediately 
into the needs of tlie native population, present 
and prospective, with respect to land within or 
without the reserve held either on tribal or on 
individual tenure." In April, 1932, a Com- 
mission was accordingly appointed by His 
Majesty's Government and the terms of 
reference of the Commission included the 
following : 

' To define the area known as the High- 
lands within which persons of European 
descent are to have a privileged position in 
accordance with the 'White Paper of 1928.’ 

The Commission in their report, which was 
published in May, 1934, recommended that the 
boundaries of the European Higlilands should 
be safeguarded by Order-5n-Council so that the 
European community might ,have the same 
measure of security in regard to land as the 
Commission had recommended for the natives. 
His Majesty’s Government announced that they ' 
accepted this recommendation of the Land 
commission. The Indian community was 
perturbed by this announcement as the proposed 
i Order-in-Council would give statutory effect to 
restrictions which were orijrinally considered 
necessary on grounds of administrative conveni- 
ence and representations w’ere made to His 
Majesty’s Government both by the Government 
of India and the local Indian community. Ho 
Order-jD-Council had been promulgated till the 
end of 1937, but the position as It affected Indians 
would be seen from the following extracts 
from the speech of the .Secretary of State for 
the Colonies made on the 9th July, 1935 : — 

*(fl) What Is contemplated, arising out of the 
recommendations of the (Morris-Carter) Com- 
mission, is the issue of two Orders-in-Council, 
There are, of course, many other things arising 
out of those recommendations, but the, points 
which have been raised are chiefly concerned 
with these Orders-in- Council. One of them is to 
define the boundaries of those parts of the 
Highlands which are to be set aside for non- 
native occupation, apd (6) I want to make it 
clear that there js to be nothing in either Order 
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imposing any legal disability against Indians or 
against any persons on tbe ground ol race, colour, 
creed or an^hing else. 'E^tially I want to make 
it clear that the exist Ihg administrative prac- 
tice, which was first laid down by Lord Elgin is 
to be continued. I wish that to be understood 
clearly both in India and elsewhere. The 
existing administrative practice of the Kenya 
Government which has been followed since 
1908 will Continue. In the area demarcated as 
the European area not by law, not by any- 
thing in the Order-in-Council, but as a matter of 
administration that practice will continue in the 
future as in the past. There will be no legal 
colour bar/ 

In spite of protests from the Government of 
India and the local Indian community, the 
Order-in-Council contemplated In the above 
announcement was issued in February, 1939. 
Though the Order did not contain a definition 
of the 'privileged position* which persons 
of European descent were to have within the 
territorial limits to be included in the Highlands, 
His Majesty*s Government made it clear that 
there was no intention of changing the 
administrative practice which had been followed 
for many years with regard to alienation and 
transfer of land in the Highlands. This decision 
caused profound disappointment to all sections 
of Indian opinion both in Kenya and in 
India, in particular because of the preference 
which it accorded even to non-British subjects 
of European race. 

In 1944 another important development took 
place. In the middle of the year the Kenya 
Legislature passed two Ordinances, namely 
(a) the Land Control Ordinance, 1944, and (i>) 
the Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance 1944. 

objects of the Land Control Ordinance were 
stated to he (i) putting land to the most benefi- 
cial use, (u) empowering the Crown to acquire 
laud for settlement purposes, and (lii) prevention 
of speculation in land to the prejudice of post-war 
settlement. Under this Ordinance a Board called 
the Land Control Board has been established. 
The Board is to have, subject to any 
special or general direction of the Governor, 
absolute control over all transactions in land 
in the Highlands. It consists of three official 
members and 4 other persons appointed by a 
majority of the European elected members of 
the Legislative Council of Kenya. One of the 
objects of the second Ordinance is to make the 
provisions of the Cro^vn Lands Ordinance 1915 
more effective by giving a power of veto to the 
Governor, in exercise of which he can disallow 
inter-racial transfers of shares in a landowning 
company, as is being done in the case of inter- 
racial transfers of land. Both the Ordinances 
have been strongly denounced by the Indian 
community and the Indian members of the 
Legislature, who have always been opposed 
to the practice of reservation of the Highlands 
to the Eniopeans, The Government of India 
also made suitable representations against this 
legislation. 

Lowlands. — Subsequent to the announcement 
made in the House of Commons in 1924, in 
connection with the ' Lowlands/ the question 
of deputing an officer to examine these areas 
was considered by the Government of India but 
they thought it inadviaable to proceed any 
further with the idea. 


Apart from the major problems outlined above, 
other questions have also been causing concern 
to the Indian community in the colony. The 
most important of these are (i) the Ordinance to 
control and regulate the marketing of native 
Produce and (il) the Transport Control Ordinance. 
The former Bill sought to regulate the selling and 
buying of native produce by such methods as 
limiting the number of licences and confining 
sales to specified localities so as to ensure con- 
trol over quality. As a number of Indian traders 
were affected, representations were made to His 
Majesty’s Government by the Government of 
India and the BUI was revised in certain respects 
and became law in 1935. It was brought into 
force from the Ist January, 1936. 

The Kenya Transport Control Bill, passed 
in 1937, was intended to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Kenya Transport Co- 
ordination Committee which was appointed in 
1935 to investigate and consider the desirability 
of co-ordinating and regulating all forms of 
transport in the colony. The Indian 
members of the Kenya Legislative Council 
objected to the principle of the Bill. They felt 
that in the attempt to prevent wasteful competi- 
tion between the railways and other forms of 
transports in Kenya, the considerable interests 
of Indians in the transport Industry would be 
affected adversely. The other main objections 
were directed against the composition of the 
Transport Licensing Board and the provision 
relating to the grant of exclusive licences. The 
I Bill, however, became law and an Indian was also 
appointed to the Transport Licensing Board. 

In the latter half of 1938 and the beginning 
of 1939, the Kenya Indians w’ere interested in 
(1) the Immigration of Jewish refugees, (2) the 
Kenya Immigration Restriction Ordinance and 
(3) the representation of the Indian community 
on the Kenya Immigration Board. All these 
three questions were connected with one another 
in some form. His Majesty’s Government had 
under consideration a scheme for the settlement 
of a small number of-Jews in the Kenya High- 
lands, The main objection of the Indian 
community was that it would accord to foreign 
subjects within a British Colony privileges which 
are denied to British Indian subjects. As His 
Majesty’s Government were committed to a 
I policy of settling Jewish refugees from Central 
Europe, it was not possible to meet the objections 
of the Indian community in the matter. To 
prevent an influx of destitute and undesirable 
foreigners into the Colony as a result of the 
international situation In Europe, an Immigra- 
tion Advisory Board was, however, established 
in October, 1938. The Board was to advise the 
Commissioner of Police on such matters as might 
be referred to that in connection with immigra- 
tion into Kenya but it was not intended that the 
Board should consider or advise upon any aspect 
of Indian immigration, Nevertheless it was felt 
that the Indian community which was vitally 
interested in the composition of the population 
and the economic development of the Colony 
should be represented on the Board. Represen- 
tations were made to His Majesty's Government 
in the matter. The objections to the Kenya 
Immigration Restriction Bill centred round two 
provisions of the Bill :— (<) the provision autho- 
rising the Immigration Officer to require any In- 
tending immigrant, who was without any visible 
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ciich time ns they wore able to find work and 
settle down In India. The deputation from 
India loft FIJI on the Hrd April, 1022, 
and submitted Its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

In February, 1020, Letters Patent under 
%vhlch the f’oristUution of the FIJI Legislative 
Council was revised were Hsued, Provision 
was made, infer ofia, for the election of three 
Indian memborB on a communal basis. On 
the ftth Kovembor, 1029, one of the Indian 
incmlieis moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll In place of 
the existing communal one. Tlio resolution 
was supported by the three Indian inrinbers 
and opposed by tlio rest of tlio Council Including 
the elected Kuropenn and nominated Fijian 
morabors. As a protest against this vote, nil 
throe Indian members resigned tliolr seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently oflorod lilmsolf 
for election, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Connell. A fresh election 
was hold during 1932 and as n result two Indian 
constituonclos returned their roproeontatlvos 
to the Council, but no candidate olfored lilmsolf 
for election from the tliird constituency. 

In 1035, the elected Indian members of tbo 
Legislative Council advocated a system of nomi- 
nation in place of the system of election and the 
proposal was opposed by the local Indian Associ- 
ation. European opinion was divided. The 
Government of India supported the principle of 
election and made representations to His 
Maicsty's Government. The dcclBion of His 
Majesty's Government is contained in the des- 
patch, dated the 20tli July 1930, addressed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Govern- 
ment of Fiji. The main points of the decision 
were : — 

(o) the Fijian representatives should be sclcc- I 
ted as heretofore, n'r., by the Governor from a 
panel submitted by the Great Council of Native 
Chiefs ; 

{b) some of the European and Indian members 
sliould be elected and the others nominated ; 

(c) the circumstances were such as to make It 
impossible to arrange for representation of the 
three sections of the population by means of a 
general franchise. The iKjgislativc Council 
should consist of the Governor, 10 official mem- 
bers, 5 European members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated), 5 
Fijian members (all to be selected as at present) 
and 5 Indian members (3 to be elected on a 
communal franchise and 2 to be nominated). 

The Legislative Coun6il as newly constituted 
met in September, 1937. Fresh elections to the 
reformed Legislative Council took place in 
1940. 

The most important problem affecting the 
Indian community in Fiji is that of land tenure. 
Out of the total Indian population of 94.906 
estimated in 1939, a very largo majority consists 
of agriculturist, but alienation of natrve-owned 
land is prohibited. More than 80 per cent, of 
the land in the Colony is held by native owners 
as tribal land, and the rest is held as Crovm 
grants or as freehold property mainly by the 
Colonial Sugar Keflning Company, Ltd. Indians 
hold land as lessees from the native owners 
for the cultivation of rice, sugarcane, etc., and 
from the Colonial Sugar Beflning Co., for 
cultivation of sugarcane. Practically the whole 


problem U one of security of tenure and the 
encouragement given to JJJIans to CTiItIvato 
tlieir own lands with the most stable and pro- 
fitable crop, sugarcane, caTi«cd some alarm to 
Indians engaged In ogrlcuUure. A number 
of practical difficnitlcs connected with the 
Icaic'S, wldcli In main related to the procedure 
for obUiining leases and the administration of 
the land law, v/cro also brought to' the notice 
of the Government of India, 

In September, 1930, Uic Council of Chiefs of 
FIJI agreed tliat nil lands (including leaser) not 
required for the maintenance of the Fijian 
owners should be opened for settlement; that 
to further this end a Committee shouldbe appoint- 
ed to Inquire into and to dctcmilnc the amount 
of land needed for j)ropcr development by the 
Native owners ; and tliat all land (Including 
leaser) not so required should be handed o%’cr 
to the Government to lease on behalf of the 
i Fijians. As a result of the examination of 
i the question, the Colonial Government came 
! to the conclusion tliat the most satisfactory 
! method of procedure would be for Government 
to take power to deal with alt the native lands 
in the Colony, and tlicn to appoint a Commission 
to determine the lands to bo set aside for the 
exeUisivo use of tho Fijians. These proposals 
were referred to the Council of Chiefs In October, 
1938, and accepted by them. A Bill entitled 
Native Land Trust Bill was published by the 
Government of Fiji In the Gazette dated the 
17th November, 1939 to give effect to the pro- 
posals referred to above. The Government of 
India made suitable representations on the Bill, 
and the Bill with certain amendments passed 
its third reading on the 22nd February, 1940, 
and was assented to by the Governor. 

The Native Land Trust Ordinance, 1940, 
provides for the lormation of a Native Land 
Trust Board to administer all native land in the 
Colony on trust. A Fijian Commission has 
been appointed to conduct enquiries into parti- 
culars of land needed for Fijian use and to 
report to tlie Board, but with a view to safe- 
guardlng^tlic interest of Indians, it has been 
arranged to depute an Indian Assistant to the 
District Commissioner to accompany the Com- 
mUsIoncr and to place before him any repre- 
sentations made by Indian lessees. The Colonial 
Government have also agreed tliat existing 
occupants of land should not ns far as possible 
be disturbed. Though tliero is no Indian repre- 
sentation on the Board, provision has been made 
for such representation on local committees 
which have been set up to advise the Board In 
respect of xnative land In those areas. .Jlcgula- 
tions have been framed regarding the terns and 
conditions of leases to be granted by the Board 
and provide inter alia for the grant of agrlcxiltural 
leases up ,to a term of 99 years. 

Fiji i’Sugar Dispute, '19434 — ^In view of 
the rising cost ofliving due to war, the sugarcane 
farmers in Fiji, who are mostly Indians, de- 
manded, in June, 1943, a higher" price for their 
cane. The Sugar Keflning Company, w*ho has 
the monopoly of sugar production in the Colony, 
refused any increase in the price of cane until and 
unless the price of sugar was increased by the 
Ministry of Food, United Kingdom, to whom the 
Company was bound to sell all its produce. The' 
farmers thereupon decided not to harvest their 
crop. They stuck to their decision in spite of 
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appeals made by the 'Governor of the Colony » 
As the crushing season advanced, the feelings 
amongst the Indians ran high. Some of them 
even ploughed in their crops. All attempts on 
the part of Indian leaders to reach an amicable 
settlement having failed till the end of the 
crushing season, the major part of the cane crop 
in the Colony remained unharvested. In March, 
1944, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
announced in the House of Commons his decision 
to send an independent expert to the Colony to 
report upon the matter and further informed 
the House that Hr. G. Y. Shephard of Trinidad 
had agreed to conduct the enquiry. Dr. 
Shepherd’s report has since been published. 

Labour and Industrial Legisla*^ 

tion. Three important Ordinances bearing 
on the subject were passed in 1941. These are 
(1) The Industrial Association Ordinance (Ho. 18 
of 1941), (2) The Industrial Disputes (Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration) Ordinance (No. 19 of 1941) 
and (3) The Labour (Welfare) Ordinance (No. 20 
of 1941). No. (1) provides for the formation, 
registration and regulation of Industrial Asso- 
ciations ; No. (2) provides for the investigation 
and settlement of industrial disputes and No, (3) 
authorises the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Labour to safeguard and promote the general 
welfare of workmen in the Colony, 

Education. — Education in general, and 
Indian education in particular, has made consi- 
derable progress in the last few years. In 1928 
there were only one Government and 23 aided 
schools out of which one was Indian. The 
number of Indian schools now is 88 as against 
230 European and Fijian Schools. Education 
in the Colony is under the control of a Board of 
Education consisting of 8 members of whom 
2 are Indians. 

On the subject of alleged discrimination in the 
Fiji Civil Service the Government of India have 
now been assured by His Majesty’s Government 
that there Is no rule preventing the appoint- 
ment of an Indian as such to any posts In Fiji 
except those concerned solely with Fijian 
administration. The Colonial Government had 
under consideration a proposal to fix a quota 
for Indian emigrants but the matter has been 
held over for discussion with the Government of 
India after the war. 

West Indies British Guiana. — The Indian 
population in this colony belong almost 
entirely to the labouring classes and their 
grievances are mainly economic. Towards 
the end of 1919, a deputation consisting 
of the Hon'ble Dr. JT. J, Nunan, Attorney- 
General, and J. A, Luckhoo, a prominent 
Indian who was a member of the combined 
I court, visited India to put forward a scheme 
for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
^ examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 

^ lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 

from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
- Owing to certain unforeseen clrcumatances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
'' posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 

P of Messrs. Filial, Heatinge and Tivary visited 

^ British Guiana. Mr, Keatlnge was a former 

^ miQmber of the Indian Civil Service who had 

S retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 

Bombay ; Diwan Bahadur F. Hesava KUai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 


Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amoxmt 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces, The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924, Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. ilr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C,, arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Hmigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonisation 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matters. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.I.E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September, 
1925. His report was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. As a result of the 
report a notification was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India in March, 1926, with the approval 
of the Standing Emigration Committee and the 
Indian Legislature, permitting re-opening of 
emigration to British Guiana on certain terms. 
Certain recommendations of Hunwar Maharaj 
Singh relative to the improvement of the position 
of the existing Indian population in the Colony 
were also siipported by the Government of India 
to the Colonial Government who accepted all 
of them in principle and stated that some of 
them were already being acted upon. The > 
Colonisation scheme did not, however, even- 
' tually materialise ; the Boy- Wilson Commission 
of 1926 recommended that it should not be 
brought into operation in view of the high cost 
involved, and in June 1927 the Colonial Govern- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India, decided to postpone the scheme in- 
definitely. 

In March, 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Coxmcil. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 

Nothing important about the Indian com- 
munity in that colony was heard till September- 
Octobet 1935, when there were labour disturb- 
ances on certain sugar estates. A Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to enquire into 
and report on (a) the causes which led up tcTthe 
disturbances and (6), inter ah'a, the condition of 
labour on sugar estates ; and to advise on the 
measures necessary to obviate the recurrence of 
similar disputes. Faom the report of the Com- 
mission, which was published in December 1936, 
it would appear that the disturbances were 
primarily of an economic character and were 
inspired by grievances and disabilities which the 
Commission found to be genuine and which were 
common to both African and Indian labourers 
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whether resident or non-resident. There is rea- 
son to suspect that the position of the Indian 
lahourer nas somewhat deteriorated in the last 
few years. The abolition of the indentured 
system was no doubt most desirable and consti- 
tutes a theoretical advance, hut as things are at 
present th*' Indian labourer no longer enjoys the 
mc^sme of security provided hy the Immigration 
Ordinance in regard to pay, hours of worh and 
other benefits and the supervision of the Immi- 
gration officers la his relation ^^ith the plantation 
authorities*. In order to remedy this state of 
aflairs, the Commission recommended : 

(t) the creation by Government of some 
authority with such powers as were considered 
necessary lor the clficient safeguarding of the 
inUrcsts of both employed and employer; and 
fii) the revision of the provision of the 
r.tnploycrs and Servants Ordinance in 

tin light of more modern conceptions of 
the relation*? between employer and employed. 

In 10 a l^abotir Ordinance (No. 2 of 1942) 
vrr.‘* This Ordinanf'e provided for the 

app^'Intny-nt of a Comini^'-ioner of Labour for 
th*’ regulation of tlie relations between employers 
and tinplojces and for the settlement of 
utr*> Jk th.'m. This brought the labour 
lav. s of Lriti-ii Gtiiann in line Mith modern 
V ptioii'? of lal O’lr Itgi-hation, The Govern- 
of It.dia vert* gi\f*n an opportunity to 
ccr.r:^r.t on the Ordinain e ar the itill stage and 

hv tiurii were 

in- 'iin it, 

We*tt Indies Xloynl Commission — The 
1 n (^tfllL^fajesty's Goveinmentto appoint 
0 Koyrl CDrnrui"*Ion to conduct a comprehensive 
j-rr^A* of the sof'ial and economic ])roblcins 
;d!<-'^ttrig the group of the West Indian Colonics 
f.nrjounc^'d by the Secretary of State for 
in the Ilou^e of. Commons on the 
Kth in the course of the debate 

cn Ihf' Colon hi Ofiico vote during wldch dis- 
n Inrg-Jy centred around condition^ in the 
VTf-^t Titc actual terms of tlie Comniis- 

fhn (whidi were announced In the House of 
on the 2c'tli July) w'crc the following : — 
"To in\citigatc social and economic 
nnditl^ns in the Barbados, British Guiana, 
Brri-h Hondura*, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trial !ai and Xol ago, and AVindward Islands 
Kri matter^ conn^^'ted therewith and to mahe 
it"~Tuuundal5' u«." 

In \\ w i,i the large number of Indians In 
Trinidad and liriti-h Guiana and the 
lUip of ti.e Indian curc in the^e t^rrltoricF 

jrop^rly pres'^nted before the Ilo^’a! 
C r..r:d‘ i n, ‘th^ qutdiU)Xi of /tpjuliu'r 
' • " fr- III InMn) safeguarding the 
rf Har « engagr-d th»* attention of the 
'at f f In lia. A« a reruU of repre*=enta- 
tijt** ly th»:u, they were aide to secure 

ti cf ilaP^tyV Government to 

tl * oj nu f^Hcrr to represent their 

th' O mmiid ui and to a**?!"! 
St y.t * ig the Vi{ ~: 3ndl^= In the presentation 
r: ti cj‘ '*r J. Jh Tvs -n. o.r.3 
v ! Mzi f^*r\tary to t?.*' lit* Ilondde V, S. 
hfl-ivti*-. biitrl, (hH., vhen the latter, 

wtrt th^' in tl * Urd-n of .South 

t: 1 xMly i\y, Govrrn* | 

t f Jr. tl% I the Joint CernmUtec | 

In bc’-th Afrl'^a < th> Tranr.ird Asiatic-? Land [ 


Tenure Amendment Bill ih 1930, was the officer 
chosen In this connection. 

The Commission concluded taking evidence 
towards the end of Afarch, 1939, and the report 
was made available to the press in October, 1989. 
Only a summarj’ of the recommendations of the 
t'ommission were available the report having 
been published by H.^LG. in June 1945. Tiie 
Commi^^sion recommended that some officer 
or officers, preferably members of the labour 
department should specialise in Last Indian 
questions and if suitable candidates were 
forthcoming should be East Indians, The 
Commission also recommended that the possibil- 
ity of the appointment of suitable East Indians 
to posts in the Government service should bo 
carefully borne in mind by Colonial Govenuneuts. 
They expressed sympathy with tJio complaints 
regarding the arrangements for legitimization 
and validation of East Indian marriages and 
recommended that these marriages should so far 
as the law was concerned be put on exactly the 
same footing as other marriages. 

In effect the commission conceded practically 
all the demands to which Indians themselves 
attached importance. The general recommen- 
dations which related to mnttei-s of education, 
houdng and labour administration appeared 
sati‘^factory and wore likely to be of ]>cneQt to 
Indians. As an immediate step towards im* 
plementing the recommendatioos of the Com- 
riussion His Jlajesty’s Government announ- 
ced their decision to Increase the annual 
allotment to the Colonial Development Fund 
from £1,000,000 to a maximum of £5,000,000 
for ten years and to sanction annually a grant 
up to £500,000 for the purpose of colonial re- 
search. Though the Commission made no 
rcconmiendntion for tlm appointment of an 
Agent of the Government of India in the West 
Indies the matter continues to engage the atten- 
tion uf the Indian Government- 

In Juno 1015, an ordinance to make provision 
for the .solemnization and registration of Hindu 
marriages in Trinidad and Tobago was enacted. 
The Ordinance provides for (he appointment 
of Hindu pricrts ns Marriage Officers and the 
solemnization by them of Hindu marriages. 
It makes the marriage officers to get the 
marriages solemnized by them registered with 
the Keglstrar of Hindu Marrlage.s appoints 
for the Colony. Any marriage officer who 
fails to get registered a marriage Folcmnlsed 
by him, is made liable on summary conviction 
to a fine, but the marriage itself is not rendered 
invalid. rnrti(*3 to any marriage can aDo apply 
to a Judge for an order directing the Kcglstrar 
to r( giater the marriage. 

In BritFh Guiana a Hindu Marriage Bill 
ftpd a Muslim Marriage and Divorce Bill are 
rocfiring attention of the Government of the 
Colony, idle }dll3 provide for the apjioinfmont 
of BI a fringe Officers and sole mnizat Ion by them 
of Hindu and Muslim marriages The duty 
for petting marriagrs regintered here aI«o n 
laid on the marriage Offieer. 4arid no iiiarrlage 
Is renUand liu.did by reason only of its non- 
registration. Marriage sopunnized by any 
j wji-> lias not b‘en apj>olnted as marriage 

> offierr or wbo-e aijpjIntTn< nt as Mieh has 
I cvnccllnl, are divnid Invalid and of no effiet. 

[ Tie Mndim Marriage anrl Divorce Bill pro\M-» 
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for Divorce Boards constituted of three marriage 
officers, each party selecting one and the two 
officers thus selected co-opting a tidrd one, 
who would act as Chairman of tlje Board, ^ 

During 1930-40 Major G, Ordo Browne was de- 
puted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to investigate and report on labour conditions' 
In tlio West Indies. The Goverament of India 
took steps to ensure that any measures 
undertaken to ameliorate the condition of labour 
as a result 0 / Major Orde Browne's recominenda- 
iions should reach also the Indian labour popu- 
lation in British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica, 
The Governinent of India suggested with 
rcfci*once to Indian labour in Trinidad that the 
Industrial Adviser should also concern himself 
with the evolution of machinery for collective 
bargaining among rural labour as iu the sugar 
industry ; and in regard to educational institu- 
tions in British Guiana, that tlio Colonial Govern- 
ment should make every endeavour to assume 
direct responsibility for their management and 
f.ODtrol. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 

Some of the recent developments, since the i 
visit of tlie West India Boyal Commission, in ' 
the Colonics of Britisli Guiana, Trinidad and 
Jamaica whicli contain considerable numbers 
of East Indians (as Indians in these parts are 
referred to) deserve mention. In Jamaica wlicre 
Indians are less organised and fewer in numbers 
than in the other two territories, there had been 
a demand for the revival of the post of the 
J*rotcctor of Immigrants to deal with Indians 
which was abolished in 1934 as a raeasuro of ! 
economy and the revival of the appointment 1 
was also recommended by Mr. Tyson in his ! 
evidence before the Royal Commission. This 
claim has .since been conceded. It has also been , 
I)ropo3ed to introduce constitutional reforms ! 
in the three Colonics immediately by reducing 1 
the proportion of official representation in the ; 
local Legislative Councils and increasing the | 
extent of elected representation, while retaining 
the method of nomination for representation of I 
minority or backward interests. In Jamaica ; 
where there is not much likelihood of any Indian 
securing election to the Council in view of the 
paucity of Indian voters and they not being nu- j 
mbrically strong enough in any electoral district to i 
have their effect felt, the Government oMndia j 
have suggested that the possibility of nominating 
a member to safeguard Indian Interests should 
be kept in view. In Trinidad and British 
Guiana local committees having Indian repre- 
sentatives were appointed to examine 
franchise questions . 

The reports of the Franchise Commissions 
in both the Colonics were published in 1944. 
The British Guiana Commission recommended 
that for the purposes of franchise, the income 
and property qualifications should be approxi- 
mately halved and there should be a literacy 
test in English. Tlie Secretary of State for the 
Colonics accepted all the recommendations of 
the Commission expop t the language test which 
ho decided should be in any language. The 
Indian members of the Commission has supported 
universal adult sullrage. The decision of the 
Secretary of State caused di8api)ointment to 
the Indians, the majority of whom are illiterate 
labourers. The Secretary of State, however 


made it plain that the aim of policy in British 
Guiana was the adoption of • universal adult 
suffrage at an early date. In Trinidad univer- 
sal adult suffrage as in the case of Jamaica, 
has been introduced. 

(4) OTHER PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Ceylon. 

Indian Labour Immigration into Ceylon. — 

[ A satisfactory settlement regarding the 
standard wage and other outstanding questions 
affecting the interests of labourers was arrived 
at in 1927 and the legislation to give effect 
to it was passed by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in December, 1927, ns the 'Indian Labour 
Ordinance No. 27 of 1927,* The standard rate 
of wages agreed upon were introduced with effect 
from the 1st January, 1929. In view of the 
considerable fall in the cost^of living and the 
precarious condition of the rubber and tea indus- 
tries during the slump, the rates of wages in mid 
and low country estates were reduced early in 
1032, those in up-country being left intact.- A 
further reduction in wages took place in 1933 in 
view of the deterioration in the position of the 
rubber and tea industries. While agreeing to 
tliese proposals, the Government of India stipu- 
lated that the reductions should be treated as 
strictly temporary and emergent and revision of 
rates on the upward grade should be considered 
as soon as the industries revived. 

As soon as there was a revival of these industries 
towards the middle of 1938, the Government of 
India pressed for-tJie restoration of wage cuts and 
the rates in force prior to the reductions of 1933 
were restored with effect from the Ist June, 1934. 

' Since September, 1935, there has"* been little 
or no recruitment of Indian labour owing to 
the depression in the tea and rubber industries. 
In September, 1937, with an increase of pros- 
perity in these two industries, the demand from 
the planters for extra labour became insistent. 
Their requirements were estimated at 20,000 
labourers, but the Ceylon Government decided 
to permit the recruitment of only 6,000 as they 
were anxious to absorb suitable labour available 
for employment. The Government of India did 
not feel justified in permitting recruitment 
unless some revision of wages was promised and 
Indian estate labourers were accorded the village 
Committee franchise. The position in regard 
to the village Committee franchise is explained 
in a later paragraph. 

After summoning Wages Boards and com- 
pletion of the necessary formalities the Ceylon 
Government restored the wages of Indian 
estate labourers with effect from the 12th June, 

! 1939, to the levels prevailing before the slump 
period since February, 1932, m., 

Men Women Children 
Up-Country Ots. 49 39 29 

Mid-Country ,, 47 37 28 

Low Country ,, 45 36 ^ 27 

with provision for the supply of rice at a rate 

not exceeding Rs. 4*80 per bushel. 

With the outbreak of p^ar there was a general 
rise in commodity prices and a corresponding 
rise in the cost of living of the labourers. The 
period synchronised with a period of unrest and 
there was naturally a demand by the labourers 
and their associations for an indrease in the rates 
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of wages. With a view to meeting this demand 
the planters agreed to the grant of a war bonus 
at the discretion of the Superintendent of an 
estate. In order to place the scale of wages on a 
statutory basis, the Board of Indian Immigrant 
Labour recommended the following scale of 
wages after considering the varying recommenda- 
tions of the Wages Boards : 



Men 

Women 

Children 

TTp-Country 

Cts. 64 

43 

32 

jilid-Country 

„ 52 

41 

31 

Low Country 

» 50 

40 

80 


with the old provision about the issue price of 
rice to labourers. 

These rates were brought into force from the 
1st Februar 3 % 1941, the grant of war bonus being 
discontinued from that date. 


The following increased rates of wages came 
into legal force with effect from the 1st May, 


1942 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Dp-Country 

.. 57 

46 

35 

Mid -Country 

55 

44 

34 

Low-Country 

.. 53 

43 

33 


with issue price of rice not exceeding Ks. 4-8 per 
bushel together with a “ dearness • allowance " 
for each labourer based on the cost of living 
index number, in the proportion of 5 : 6 : 3 for 
men, women and children respectively. The 
dearness allowance was subject to variation 
according to the prices of foodstuffs from time 
to time, but from October, 1942, the rate of 
the allowance remained stationery at 30 cents 
for men and women and 18 cents for children, 
notwithstanding the increase in prices, A 
special committee was constituted at the end of 
1942 to examine the whole basis of the calculation 
of dearness allowances. The recommendations 
of the Committee were considered by the Board 
of Indian Immigrant Labour and certain modi- 
fications of the system of computing dearness 
allowance were brought into force In April, 1943. 
The changes brought about by the modified 
system affected labour adversely, but the rate 
of dearness allowance payable them again 
Ehov ed an upward tendency. 

The Wages Boards for Tea and Rubber 
indu'^tries published on Dec. 16, 1944, certain 
proposals for enhancing the minimum rate of 
wages and invited objections. 

As a result of further discussion by the Wages 
Boards the proposals were slightly modified 
with reference to the overtime rates and brought 
into force from 1-8-45 from which date the 
minimum rates of dally wage have been fixed 
tis follows : 

Basic Plus Total 
rate Dear- 
ness 
allow- 
ance 

when index is between 211-219 

cts. cts. cts. 

Malcvorker under 1C yrs. 58 67 125 

remale worlicr not under 15 yrs. 46 54 100 

Child worker under 15 years 41 47 83 

When the co^t of living index for any month 

vailcs ouWde the limit 2U-219, the dearness 
allowance for the following month is to be 
varied by 3 cents for a male adult and 2 cents 


for others for each complete unit of 5 points 
by which the index differs from 216. Tlie 
minimum overtime rate is to be 25 per cent 
more than the minimum hourly rate during 
the day (7 a. m. and 7 p. m.) and 50 per cent 
more during the night. 

One important feature of the new scale of 
wages* is that the distinction liltherto made 
between the minimum rates for the up-country, 
mid- country and low country estates is not 
maintained. 

! The position in regard to the supply of food- 
' stuffs to estate labourers deteriorated consi- 
derably (in 1942) and the basic ration of rice W’as 
considerably cut down. 

. Shortage of foodgrains- continued in 1943, 
in spite of the efforts of the Government to 
increase their production, and the basic ration 
to estate labourers practically remained the 
same as at the end of the year 1942. 

The food position on estates did not improve 
until the end of 1944, and the issue of the ration 
in the form of rice was reduced to i of the basic 
; ration. 

In 1945 also the general food rationing scheme 
continued as in the previous year except that 
the rice portion of the ration was increased 
from to of the basic ration in the beginning 
of the year. On account of the prospects of 
improved rice position, this rice portion was 
further raised to 14 measures in May 1946, 
but owing the non-arrival of promised rice 
: stocks the Increased rations liad to be abandoned, 
and return .to 1 measure became necessary as 
the food position again become grave. 

Indian Immigration into Ceylon and 
Indo-Ceylon Relations. — In 1936, as a result 
I of a resolution passed in the State Council, 
the Ceylon Government appointed an Immigra- 
tion Commission to consider and report upon the 
problem of non-Ceylonese w’orkers in Ceylon, 
particularly with a view to the restriction and 
effective control of immigration into Ceylon 
of workers from other countries, including 
assisted estate labourers. Indians form 
the majority of the immigrants in Ceylon and 
they presented a memorandum to the Immigra- 
tion Commissioner. The report of the Commis- 
sioner was published In April , 1938. The 
Commissioner came to the conclusion that, 
although in the absence of statistics it was not 
possible/ to estimate the extent of Indian immi- 
gration, the immigrant came to share the 
work w’hen it was available and W’hen it was not, 
he returned to his home ; that the Immigrant 
w’orkera-made possible an economic and general 
advance which could not have taken place 
without them : that Indians did not undercut 
wages; that the existing means of control of 
immigration were sufllcient and that the restric- 
tion of Indian Immigration for the protection 
of Ceylonese employment w’as not practicable. 

Dismissal of Indian Daily-Paid Staff in 
Government Departments and the ban on 
Emigration to Ceylon: — Early in 1939, the 
Government of India came to know that the 
Ceylon Government had under consideration 
some scheme for the replacement of Indian 
daily paid employees In the Government Depart- 
ments by Ceylonese. The Government of India 
addressed the Ceylon Government asking for 
details of the scheme and the reasons therefor. 
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After some correspondence on the subject, during 
whicli the Ceylon Government explained their 
scheme for the replacement of non-Ceylonese 
employed since 1st April, 1934, and the offer of 
gratuities and free repatriation facilities to other 
non-Ceylonese who voluntarily retired, the 
Government of India communicated to them 
their strong objection to the proposed scheme 
and suggested that it should be held in abeyance 
pending discussions at the time of trade negotia- 
tions, which were to take place between the two 
countries very soon. The Ceylon Government 
did not agree to that and also to other requests 
from the Government of India and the latter were 
compelled to withdraw’ their offer to negotiate 
a trade agreement and also to impose a ban on 
the emigration to Ceylon of Indian unskilled 
labour from the 1st August, 1939. The Ceylon 
Government how’ever, continued their policy of 
replacement ‘ of Indian daily-paid employeers 
and by the end of 1940 over 2,500 employees, 
including about 1,200 w’orkers, retired from 
Ceylon Government service under the scheme. 

The vindication of the cause of Indian 
immigration into Ceylon by the Immigration 
Commission did not satisfy Sinhalese opinion. 
The Board of Ministers were intent on some 
measure to control Indian immigration 
and a memorandum containing a summary of 
certain far-reaching proposals designed to restrict 
the entry of persons into Ceylon, whether for 
purposes of permanent residence or for taking 
up any occupation in Ceylon, was referred 
to the Government of India in August, 1940, 
in accordance with an assurance given to them 
in the matter. It w’as agreed to discuss these 
proposals during the informal conversations 
arranged to be held in November, 1940, in New 
Delhi to consider all questions outstanding 
between the Indian and Ceylon Governments. 
The Conference W'as held at New Dellu from 
the 4th to the 12th November, 1940. The 
fundamental question of the status of Indians 
resident in Ceylon was first taken up for dis- 
cussion. The proposals of the Ceylon Dele- 
gation were conditioned by one main purpose, 
namely, a substantial reduction in the number 
of Indians resident in the Island, and sought to 
limit full citizenship rights to Indians in Ceylon 
in the second or third generation while extend- 
ing certain restricted rights to those Indians 
with only a Ceylon domicile of choice (which 
was to include among other conditions to be 
prescribed residence in Ceylon for a minimum 
period of five years). They further proposed 
that all other Indians in Ceylon and future immi- 
grants should he debarred for ever from acquiring 
franchise or other rights of citizenship. The 
Government of India, on the other hand, pressed 
for full citizenship rights for Indians who had 
put in five years’ residence in the Island and 
produced evidence of a permanent interest 
in the Colony and for opportunity for all other 
Indians in Ceylon on a prescribed date to qualify 
for such rights in due course. As the Ceylon 
Delegation were not prepared to modify their 
attitude, the talks ended in a breakdown of the 
negotiations. 

On 4th March, 1941, the Board of Ministers 
introduced two Bills in the State Council, one 
to provide for the registration of persons in 
Ceylon who did not possess a Ceylon domicile 
of origin, and the other to make provision for 


the regulation and control of the entpr of non- 
Ceylonese into Ceylon, After the Bills passed 
their second reading,' they were referred to 
Standing Committee A ”, These bills were, 
however held in abeyance by the Government 
of Cejdon pending an outcome of the Indla- 
Ceylon talks. 

In August, 1941, at the request of the 
Government of Ceylon, the Government of 
India agreed to a resumption of the informal 
conversations that had ended inconclusively 
at New Delhi in November, 1940. Delegations 
from the two Governments met at Colombo 
on the 6th September, 1941, and the 
conference ended on the 21st when agreed 
conclusions were reached on all the subjects 
discussed and a joint report was signed by 
the tw’o Delegations. This report was 
simultaneously published in Ceylon and in 
India on the 16th October. In their report to 
the Ceylon Board of Ministers, published on 
the 30th October, the Ceylon Delegation strongly 
recommended the adoption of the joint report. 

The proposals in the joint report, however, 
came in for criticism from prominent Indians 
and Indian Associations in Ceylon, particularly 
in regard to the provisions about the establish- 
ment of domicile of choice, the reservation in the 
grant of francluse rights to the Indian population 
already in Ceylon, the absence of specific provi- 
sion for the safeguarding of domicile rights of 
the children of holders of certificates of permanent 
settlement, the disabilities attaching to absences 
of more than a year, and the conations on which 
future immigration might take place. Opinion 
In India w’as also strongly against the proposals 
in the joint report, and on 17th November, 
1941, the Central Legislative Assembly unani- 
mously passed a resolution that ” Indians in 
Ceylon on the prescribed date of the agreement 
and those who had been residents within a 
specified period prior to the date of the agree- 
ment should have freedom of entry into Ceylon 
and no regional or occupational restrictions 
should be imposed on them ; they should be 
entitled to full rights of citizenship on the com- 
pletion of the prescribed period, and that, for 
the future, provision should be made to protect 
Indian trade interests.” In view, however, of 
the developments in the Eastern political situa- 
tion, it W’as agreed between the two Governments 
that further consideration of the Report should 
be suspended and that the status quo ante intro- 
duction of the Immigration Ordinance should be 
maintained. Considering the hardship caused to 
Indian labourers already in Ceylon on account 
of the ban, the Government of India relaxed the 
ban in respect of such labourers as were in Ceylon 
on 1st September, 1942. The Government of 
Ceylon thereupon expressed the view that relaxa- 
tion of the ban amounted to a change in the 
status quo and that in the circumstances they 
were free to take any action which they might be 
compelled to take in the interests of the war 
effort and which might change the status quo 
still further. Soon after that, however, the 
Ceylon Government approached the Government 
of India for additional labour for rubber-tapping, 
on same terms of employment as those offered 
to Indian labour already in Ceylon and on the 
condition of compulsory repatriation to India 
at the end of war or after other agreed period. 
The Government of India set^their face strongly 
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against any suggestion of compulsory repatriation 
and made counter'proposals in this regard. But 
the Government of Ceylon did not agree to the 
same. In September 1944 one of the Ceylon 
Ministers made a statement in the Keforms 
Committee that the Government of India v’anted 
the Indian question to he left over until the V'ar 
was won, and that it was not wise for the 
Eeforms Committee to settle the question of 
Indian status. Early in 1945, it was, however, 
understood that the Governments of India and 
Ceylon had under consideration the question 
of resuming the Indo-Ceylon negotiations. 

Legislation Affecting Indians: — In 1937 
an amendment to the Tillage Communities 
Ordinance, 1924, was proposed, by which 
it was sought to enfranchise all persons of either 
sex other than Indian estate labourers thereby 
giving the vote to Europeans and Burghers who 
were previously excluded. This discrimination 
against Indians roused protest both in India and 
in Ceylon. 'With the object of removing the 
charge of obvious racial discrimination, the 
Standing Comnlittee of the State Council made 
an amendment to the proposed Bill which had 
the effect of extending the franchise to those 
members of excepted classes, i,e, (Europeans, 
Indians and Bnrgliers), who pay land tax, and 
possess a specified area of land" (5 acres). The 
practical effect of this would be to enfranchise 
the great majority of Europeans and Burghers 
and leave practically the entire Indian estate 
labour population without the vote. A further 
protest was made to the Ceylon Government 
by the Government of India, who decided to stop 
the recruitment of labour for Ceylon until this 
question was satisfactorily settled. The amend- 
ing Bill was passed by the State Council on 10th 
December, 1937, but was reserved by His 
Excellenc}" the Governor of Ceylon for the 
signification of His Majesty’s ydeasiure. 

In 103S, v;ith a view to meeting the charge of 
racial discrimination, the relevant clause of the 
Bill was amended so as to e'xclude all labourers 
resident on estates, whether Ceylonese or Indian, 
from the village committee franchise. The 
Original Bill and this amendment became law 
on 1-t January, 1030, but it was felt that though 
(le jtiTf discrimination against Indians had been 
removed, de facto discrimination remained as a 
\cTy large body of Indian estate labourers were 
in practice to be excluded from the village 
franchise wliile the effect upon the Ceylonese 
was to be negligible. 

The Shop^ Begulation Ordinance came into 
force on 1-t August, 1930. As there was great 
difficulty in fixing closing hours of shops and 
there were numerous representations, that por- 
tion of the Ordinance which related to closing 
hours was not enforced, only the provisions 
regarding working hours, holidays, leave and 
other conditions of service of shop emplo 5 ’CCs 
being pxii into operation. 

The EDheries Ordinance which received Royal 
A«*entin November, 1940, discriminated between 
Indians and Ceylonese and prohibited non- 
Ceylonese from engaging in fishing In Ceylon 
waters for profit without a fishing license, “but 
the Ceyloneie Minister etated that Indians 
who had been resident In Ceylon for a number 


of years and had been carrying on bona fide 
fishing as an industry ' would experience no 
difficulty in ' obtaining licenses. 

There are other legislative measures enacted 
by the Cejrlon Government which are in effect 
of discriminatory nature and have therefore 
affected Indians in Ceylon, .the most important 
of them being the Land Development Ordinance 
and the Omnibus Services Ordinance. 

* Ceylon Constitutional Reforms; — The question 
of reform of the Ceylon Constitution ' which 
was debated in the State Council from 
9th March to 13th July, .1939, engaged 
the attention of His Majesty's Government 
and an Order In Council extending the 
life of the present State Council, which was 
normally due to expire March, 1941, for a 
further period of two years was published in 
the Ceylon Gazette Extraordinary, dated 19th 
October, 1940. On 28th October, 1941, the 
following communication from the Secreta^ 
of State for the Colonies was read by the Speaker 
in the State Council — 

" The urgency and importance of reform of 
the Constitution are fully recognised by His 
Majesty's Government hut before taking deci- 
sions upon the present proposals for reform, 
concerning which there has been so little 
unanimity, but wliich are of such importance 
to the well-being of Ceylon, His Majesty's 
Government would desire that the position 
should be further examined and made the 
subject of further consultation by means of 
a Commission or Conference. 

This cannot be arranged under war conditions, 
but the matter ’wUl-he taken up with the least 
possible delay after the war." 

The proposals for constitutional reforms in 
Ceylon were revived, as a result of persistent 
demands in that country, by a declaration by 
H.M.G. on the 2Gth May, 1943, authorising the 
Ministers to proceed ahead with the drafting of 
proposals for a new Constitution, to he examined 
in detail by a Commission or Conference. The 
declaration put the grant of full responsible 
government under the Crown in all matters of 
internal civil administration as the goal of the 
contemplated constitutional advance. The 
Ministers accordingly drafted their proposals in 
secret without consulting the representatives of 
the minority' interests in the Island and submitted 
them to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
H.^LG, then announced in July 1944 that a 
Commission would be sent to Ceylon at the end 
of the year to examine the proposals made 
by the Ministers and it would enter into 
consultation with all minority parties concerned 
with the Constitution. 

The Ministers contending that the arrival of 
the Commission was contrary to the declaration 
of His Majesty's Government made in May, 1943 
withdrew their proposed scheme for constitu- 
tional reforms, and decided not to co-operate 
with the Commission. However, the Com- 
mission consisting of Lord'Soulbury (Chairman). 
Mr. (now Sir) J. F. Rees, Vico Chancellor of the 
Unlversiti' of 'W’ales, and Mr. E. J. Burrows, 
the retiring President of tho National Union 
of Railway men arrived In Ceylon on 22nd 
December, 1944, and invited proposals for tlie 
reform of the Ceylon constitution. The Indian 
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community In Ceylon presented their case 
heforo the Commission which completed its 
sittings and returned to England in March 1945. 

The report of the Commission on constitutional 
reforms for Ceylon was published on the 9th 
October 1945. Therein they recommended 
the continuance of adult suffrage on the present 
basis witli a legislature composed of the House 
of Bepresentatives (consisting of 95 elected 
and 0 nominated members) and the Senate 
(consisting of 15 elected from the lower House 
and 15 nominated members) and a Cabinet 
on the British model with full responsibilitj' 
in all matters in internal affairs. All Bills 
relating to defence, external affairs, and currency 
were to be reserv^cd by the Governor- General 
for His Majesty’s assent -while any Bill relating 
to trade and communication was to be reserved 
if it prejudiced the interest of any part of the 
Commonwealth. The safeguards for minorities 
were contained in the statutory proliibition 
of legislation discriminatory against persons 
of one community or religion and the reservation 
bj" the Governor- General of any bill involving 
oppression or serious injustice to any racial or 
reUgious community. The second chamber 
by impending precipitate legislation and the 
Public Service Commission by-it« freedom from 
the taint of partisanship would also constitute 
additional safeguards. 

The main demands of Indians in Ceylon that 
were placed before the Commission were the 
^ant of franchise to the Indian community 
in Ceylon on a footing of equality uith the 
rest of the population and of citizenship rights j 
to Indians resident in Ceylon for a prescribed 
period and making a declaration of permanent 
settlement in Ceylon. Their demands were 
ignored by the Commission and they left the 
Indo-Ceylon question to be decided by negotia- 
tions between the two ^Governments.* 

On 31st October 1945, H.M.G. published a 
White Paper which accepted almost all of the re- 
commendations of the Commission, but de^iated 
from them only in minor details. A* resolu- 
tion regarding the acceptance of the White 
Paper was debated upon in the Ceylon State 
Council on 8th November 1945. The All Ceylon 
Tamil Congress and the Ceylon Indian Congress 
however condemned the Soulhury Commission’s 
recommendations, and also the Wliite Paper. 
The Government of India also considered the 
Commission’s recommendations and the White 
Paper quite unsatisfactory and made representa- 
tions to H.M.G. in support of the case of Indians 
in Ceylon. The Ceylon (Constitution) Order 
in council was however drafted on the lines 
of the Wliite Paper and published on 16th May 
1946. A Delimitation Commission was also 
appointed by the Governor in May 1946 to 
demarcate constituencies wliich would return 
Ceylon’s first Members of Parliament under 
the new constitutions. 

Eviction of Indian labourers from 
Knavesmire Estate. — The Government of 
Ceylon acquired the Knavesmire estate on which 
were resident about 400 Indian labourers for the 
purpose of settling on it, under the Land Develop- 
ment Ordinance, landless Sinlialese from the 
neighbouring villages, and Indians were asked to 
quit by the 31st May 1946. Prosecutions 
were launched against those who refused to 


quit the estate after tliat date. Though the 
legality of the action of that Government cannot 
he questioned, yet it had a discriminatory 
flavour. TMs action .synchronised with the 
publication of the new constitution with ’which 
the Indians are disappointed. In the sense of 
utter disappointment and with a ^iew to asserting 
their legitimate claims Indian labourers on 
estates W’ent on strike on 12th June 1946 and 
at one time the number . of strikers rose to 
126,000. The strike W'as however, called off 
since 10th July 1946 as advised by the Indian 
National Congress wliich appointed a sub- 
committee to investigate into the matter. 

Exchange of Representatives: — ^In October, 
1942, with the concurrence of the 
Government of India, the Government of Ceylon 
appointed Sir Baron Jayatilaka as their Special 
Representative in India to secure and maintain 
adequate food supplies for Ceylon from India 
and to improve relations, betw’een the two 
countries. The Government of Ceylon have also 
welcomed the appointment of an Indian Hepre- 
sentative in Ceylon of similar status should the 
Government of India decide to appoint one. 

Unfortunately Sir Baron Jayatilaka died, after 
a brief illness, on his W’ay to Ceylon in May, 1944. 
The Government of Ceylon appointed Sir 
Tikiri Bauda Panabdkke as his successor 
He took charge of his office in March 1945. 

He however returned to Ceylon and resigned 
his post with effect from 1st July 1946. Since then 
the duties of the Representative of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon in India have been discharged 
by Mr. K. Vaitluanathan, C.C.S., Commissioner, 
Government of Ceylon Supplies, New Delhi. 

The Government of India appointed, on a 
reciprocal basis, Mr. M. S. Aney as their Repre- 
sentative in Ceylon in September, 1943. The 
post of the Agent of the Government of India 
in Ceylon has also been continued and is at 
present held by Mr. P. C. Mathew, I.O.S. 

Miscellaneous. — Several complaints w’ere 
made to the Government of India by 
Indian merchants in Coylon against the Govern- 
ment of the Island in regard to requisitioning of 
stocks of textiles and other essential commodities 
soon after their arrival in the Island for being 
distributed through Government Co-operative 
Stores and Government nominated private 
dealers. The ground for such requisitioning 
w’as given to prevent the goods finding their 
way to the black market. The Gov'emment of 
India are now understood to he examining the 
question wuth a view to ensuring that Indian 
traders in the export, import and internal retail 
trade in Ceylon rrtain their pre-war proportion of 
business in Ceylon. In the meantime the 
Ceylon Government has introduced a system of 
individual rationing of textile by coupons 
based on the ’ points ' system, under which 
there would be no more requisitioning of textiles 
for co-operative stores. 

Malaya. — The position of Indians in Malaya 
before the occupation by the Japanese has 
been fully dealt with in the 1942-43 issue of 
the Year Book. On the cessation of hostilities 
in August, 1945 the country was put under 
military administration till the establishment 
of civil Government on the 1st Aj)ril, 1946. 
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Indian Agency. — ^The o!d office of the Agent 
of the Goyemment of India in ^ialaya at &ala. 
Iiiiinpur, ylaich ceased to fnnctlon on the 
Japanese occupation of the country, started 
functioning on the 1st September, 1945 under 
the charge of 3Ir- X- G. ITataraJa Pillai, 
the Assistant Agent. In October, 1945 the 
Government of India appointed Ur, S. K. 
Chettur, LG.S. as their Representative and 
liiaison Officer with Supreme Allied CJommander, 
South East Asia. He opened lus office in Singa- 
pore in January, 1946. 

Condition of Indians. — ^Soon after the 
establishment of the military administration 
rejwrts received in India showed that large 
number of Indians had been arrested and were 
being prosecuted because of their connections 
with the Indian Independence League and 
the Indian National Army. Xhe reports also 
showed that the economic condition of Indians, 
particularly that of labouring class, was un- 
satisfactory. A large proportion of the Indian 
labourers who had been di^ed by the Japanese 
for the construction of the Burma-Siam Railway 
were reported to have perished and the survivors 
were said to he in miserable plight. On account 
of the repudiation of the Japanese issued 
currency called ‘ Banana ’ currency the suffer- 
ings of the labouring classes were' aggravated. 
Acute shortage of cloth and medici aid was 
^eing felt. The Government of India, there- 
fore sent their Representative. Ux. Chettur to 
Ualaya in Xovemher, 1945 to study the condition 
of Indians in that country. Soon after his 
return in December, 1945 a non-official delega- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Pandit H. X 
Kunzru, Uember of the Council of State and 
;5Ir. F. Rodanda Rao of the Servants of India 
Society was also sent by the Government of 
India. In December, 1945 the Working 
Committee of the Indian Rational Congress 
decided to send Pandit Jawaharlal Xehru to 
Malaya and he accordingly visited the country 
in M^ch, 1946. 

Prosecution of Indian Arrestees. — The 
number of Indians arrested on charge of collabora- 
tion with the Japanese was considerable. The 
policy of the Military Administration in Malaya 
caus^ great stir both in Malaya and India. 
Xhe Government of India after considering 
the reports of their Representative and of the 
Ktinzm delegation undertook the defence of 
the Indian arrestees by sending a panel of 
competent lawyers from India. The policy 
of the ^-Military Administration towards 
collaborators underwent a change in March, 
1946 and in pursuance of that alf cases against 
Indians charged of mere collaboration were 
withdrawn. 

Relief Measures. — ^The Government of 
India through their Representative in Malaya 
provided cash reliefs to deserving working class 
and middle class Indian families in Malava. Thev 
also placed funds at the disposal of their Re- 
presentative for assisting destitute Indians in their 
repatriation to India. Certain relaxations 
in the export regulations were made to permit 
of old and new clothes for charitable purposes. 

Medical Missions. — TheWorking Committee 
of the Indian Rational Congress in December, 
1945 decided to send a Conm^ess Medical Mission 
to Malaya. In March, 1946 the Government 


of India Medical Mission headed by Lt.-Col. 
T. S. Shastry proceeded to Malaya and it was 
; closely followed by the Congress Medical Mission 
I under the leadersliip of Dr. B. C. Roy. The 
jtwo Missions worked in close coHaboratlon and 
idid much good work. Tlie Congress Medical 
Mission returned to India in August, 1946 
and tlie Indian Government Mission in 
September, 1946. 

Burma. General. — ^Burma was occupied by 
the Japanese in early 1942 and for an account 
of matters affecting Indians there see the Tear 
Book for 1942-43. Xhe Allied Forces made 
some advance in Burma in early 1945 and 
occupied Rangoon on 16th May,’ 1945. Xhe 
Japanese surrendered in August, 1945 and 
soon thereafter a military adminikration was 
established in the whole country under the 
C5vil Affairs 'Service (Burma'). The Governor 
of Burma, who had remained in Simla during 
the war returned to Burma on the 16th October, 

1945 and established civil administration in 
the whole of Burma except the Tenaserim 
Division from that date. Xhe change-over 
from military to civil administration was, 
however, gradual and by the 1st January, 1946, 
the civil administration was established in the 
whole of Burma. 

Political. — ^H.M.G. made an announcement 
on the future^of Burma in May 1945. The 
Grovemor of Burma appointed his Executive 
Council consisting of 9 members on 4th 
Rovemher, 1945 and a Legislative Council of 
34 members on 1st January, * 1946. He also 
appointed the Hon’ble Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, 
M.B.E. as his Advisor on India affairs. The 
main political parties in Burma did not par- 
ticipate in the formation of the E. C. or 
the L. C. H. E, Sir R. H. Dorman-Smith, 
the Governor of Burma resigned his jKJst on 
account of Ul-health and Major-General Sir 
H. E. Ranee took charge of Ms office on 31st 
August, 1946. As a result of Ms negotiations 
with political parties in Burma a national 
Government tmder the leadersMp of TJ. Aung 
San was formed on 2Sth September. 1946. 

Indian Agency. — The Office of the Re- 
presentative of the Government of India with the 
Government of Burma wMch was fimctioning in 
Simla since October, 1944, moved to Burma 
in Rovemher, 1945. The ^vemment of India 
appointed a publicity Officer in the Representa- 
tive’s office in the' beginning of 1946. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, the Representative of the 
Government of India resigned Ms post in June, 

1946 and no successor has so far been appointed. 

Immigration into Burma. — ^In 1944 the 
Governments of India and Burma were under- 
stood to be considering the question of future 
Indian Immigration into Burma, The discus- 
sions remained on official level and no progress 
appears to have been made. 

On account of shortage of sMpping and 
abnormal conditions prevailing in Burma 
! immediately after its re-occupation, free entry 
of Indians was not allowed for some-time. 
Passages to Burma were later controlled by 
the Government of India and facilities to proceed 
to Burma were provided by them to evacuees 
and such of the non-evacuees who desired to 
proceed to Burma on compassionate ground? 
or on business, etc. 
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Indian Collaboration Cases.— Sometime 
nfter the establishment of the civil Government 
in Burma IMr. M. L. BosM and five other Indians 
who were connected with the Indian National 
Army and Netaji's Relief Ruud were prosecuted 
for alleged offences of extortion, dacoity, etc., 
committed during the period of Japanese 
occupation. In September, 1940, however, 
on the personal intervention of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Vice-President of the Indian Interim 
Government and Member-in-Charge of the 
Commonwealth Relations Department, tlie 
cases against them were withdraum. 

Trade. — ^IVith a %1ew to expedite rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of the country, the Govern- 
ment of Burma controlled the import and 
export trade of the country. They have also 
controlled the internal distribution of some 
of the essential commodities. To step up the 
imports from India, a Burma- Supply ^Mission 
was set up in November, 1945 with its Head- 
quarters at New Dclld. The Government of 
India are understood to be gi^dng much assistance 
to Burma in her hour of need. 

Labour. — ^Emigration of unskilled Indian 
labour to Burma is proliibited under a ban 
imposed under tlie Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, in July, 1941. In 1944, the Government 
of India, however, agreed to the recruitment 
of some labour by the military authorities. 
After the end of war, the ban has not been 
lifted but the ban has been relaxed in favour 
of evacuees. 

Legislation. — ^With the termination of war 
certain emergenc 3 " legislation has been enacted 
in Burma. This legislation affects large number 
of Indians ^10 had assets and properties in 
Burma. Some of the important Acts are as 
follows : — 

(а) The lAabiJitles {War4imc Adjustment) 
Act, 1945. — Tills Act aims at providing relief 
to the debtors who by reason of the circumstances 
created by the war, were unable to pay their 
debts. It confers on Courts in Burma certain 
powers in relation to remedies in respect of 
non-pa^Tnent of money and non-performance 
of obligation, and also provides for the adjust- 
ment and settlement of the affairs of persons 
financially affected by reason of war 
circumstances. 

(б) The Custodian of Afovable Troperty Act, 
1945. — ^It is a piece of emergency legislation 
to provide for the speedy recovery and return 
to ovTiers of movable property of wliich the 
owners had been deprived of possession by 
circumstances arising out of the war and for the 
appointment of Custodiana of such property. 

(c) The Lands Disputes {Summary JurisdiC'^ 
tion) Act, 1945, — The Act provides for a summary 
decision, by speciallj^ appointed Commis- 
sioners ** in disputes as to possession and 
boundaries of immovable properties without 
going into the question of ultimate right or 
title to the property. The Act aims at deter- 
mining who was tlie last person in lawful posses- 
sion of a particular immovable property during 
the short period between the dates when the 
British Administration began to disintegrate 
and finally ceased to function and leaves ques- 


tions relating to periods prior to that or later 
to that small period for decisions of competent 
civil courts. 

2. The Tenancy Act, 1946. — ^The object of 
the Act is to provide regulation in certain 
respects of agricultural tenancies. It provides 
for the determination of rents in respect of 
tenancies by the Revenue Officers and the mode 
of payment of the same. Under the Act, the 
unpaid rent in respect of a tenancy and the 
unpaid wages of the labourers employed by the 
tenant rank equally and are the first charge 
on tlie produce of the land. This legislation 
is of some importance to the Indians who own 
lands in Burma, 

3. The Currency Notes Act, — ^Under 

the provisions of this Act, Burma uill have 
its own currency with effect from the 1st April, 
1947. The currency which is at present being 
managed and controlled by the Reserve Bank 
of India vdll be managed and controlled by a 
Currency Board situated in London. 

Zanzibar* — The small Protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, consisting of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba , has an Indian community of nearly 
16,000 out of a total population of 235,000. 
These Indians are mostly traders, and the trade In 
cloves — of which Zanzibar furnishes more than 
80 per cent, of the world’s supply — Is largely 
in their hands. No problems of any magnitude 
faced this community until July, 1934, when a 
group of Decrees regulating the trade in cloves 
and prohibiting the free alienation of land by 
Africans and Arabs to others was passed by the 
Legislative Council of Zanzibar and received 
the assent of H.H. the Sultan. (For full details 
see The Indian Tear Book 1943-44.) 

Mauritius. — ^In April, 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a period 
of one year, but the Government of India In 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an officer for the purpose 
and to give him all facilities; and in Decem- 
ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Kunwar (now Raja SiryMaharaj Singh, left 
India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was pub- 
lished by the Government of India in August, 
1925. The various recommendations made 
In the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

y 

In Pehruary, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The condition of Indians in this Colony 
continued to remain satisfactory till 1937 
when there were labour disturbances on certain 
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BUgar estates employing Indian labour, Tlicl 
Colonial Qovcfnment appointed a Commifl-' 
Bion to enquire Into and report on the disturb- 
ances. The commission reported during 1088 
and the most important recomracndatlonB 
of the Commission related to the necessity for 
the formation of a Department of Labour 
and the enactment of suitable labour legislation 
in place of the Labour Ordinance of 192i2 ^yhicb 
mainly dealt with indentured labour. Both 
recommendations have been given effect to and 
the Labour. Ordinance of 1938 which closely 
follows the Malayan Labour Code should prove 
of considerable benefit to the Indian labourers, 
a large number of whom are employed on sugar 
estates. The Industrial Associations Ordinance 
of 1938 provided for the regulation of conditions 
of employment, the establishment of machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
generally the formation of industrial Associa- 
tion. This Ordinance, It vriU be observed, 
provides for collective bargaining by Industrial 
labourers. ^ 

The Government of India had under consi- 
deration for some time the question of deputing 
an officer to visit the Colony and to report on 
the cosHition oS Jsdiass rasidest thara, so. 
officer of the Government of India visited 
the Colony since Kunwar Maharaj Singh's 
deputation in 1925. The , suggestion was 
accepted by H.M's Government and in May, 
1940, Mr. S. Kidley, I.C.S., Secretary to the 
Agent General for India in the Union of South 
Africa, was deputed to visit Maxiritius. He 
stayed in the Colony for about five weebs. In 
his report, which v/as published at the end of 
1943, he made a number of recommendations, 
the more important of which are (1) minimum 
wage for labourers in the sugar industry, (2) 
grant of war bonus, (3) Government control over 
housing of labourers of estates, (4) introduction 
of compulsory education in suitable stages, (5) 
extension ofi^ franchise by adding educational 
qualification as an alternative to property quali- 
fication, and (6) adequate representation of the 
Indian community in the Council of Government 
and the Executive Council, etc., etc. 

Dloturbances on Estatos, 1943. — In 1943 
disturbances occurred on 4 estates pending 
settlement of a demand for higher wages. The 
police were reported to have been assaulted 
and in the course of firing which followed, 

3 persons were killed and 3 wounded. A 
Commission of enquiry was appointed to investi- 
gate the cause of the outbreak and the Concilia- 
tion and Wages Boards examined the question 
of adjustment of wages. The report of the 
Commission was published on the 28th Novem- 
ber, 1944. The Commission observed that 
the main underlying causes of the disturbances 
wore unsatisfactory economic conditions and 
low wages. It made far-reaching recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of labour conditions, 
general welfare and health services and the 
general administrative machinery. The Govern- 
ment of Mauritius have taken action on certain 
recommendations in regard to the improvement 
of labour conditions and have set up a Central 
Statistical Bureau. 

TT’ar. The extension of war to the Far 
East and Burma gave rise to new problems. 
First, under the threat of occupation of territories i 


by the Japanese, there was the question of the 
evacuation of non-CHScntlal civilian Indians, 
particularly women and children, to India. In 
spite of the shortage of shipping, about 5,000 
Indians were safely transportod to India by 
Bca. In the case of Burma, evacuation by 
sea was possible till the port of Ilangoon bad 
to be abandoned and about 70,000 Indians 
had been evacuated. As regards land routes, 
a total of over four laklis of Indians reached 
India by means of the A'^sam-Burma land 
route and tlic Promc-Akynb-Chittagong route. 
Appreciable numbm of Indians also 
evacuat<jd by air. At the end of 1942 it was 
estimated that the total number of evacuees 
In India was in the neighbourhood of 5 lakhs. 
Secondly, following the present occupation ol 
the territories by the Japanese, the problem 
of assistance to the dependants in India ol 
Indians stranded In those territories, and to the 
evacuees themselves became of considerable 
magnitude and the Government of India 
generously came forward by authorising Provin- 
cial Governments to give necessary advances 
on behalf of the Government of India. Tlie 
advances arc still being granted by them. 
Thirdly, the welfare of Indians in the Japanese 
occapjccf ferr/f or/es generar/y is one on which both 
Government and the public arc much concerned. 
Every effort is being still made by the Govern- 
ment of India to obtain such information as 
may become available through neutral sources 
and the International Bed Cross. roiirtWy, 
with the cessation of normal communications 
%vith those countries, a very considerable numbci 
of enquiries were, and are still being, received by 
the Government of India for eliciting information 
regarding the welfare of individuals in those 
areas, and through the courtesy of the Bed Cross 
attempts are being made by them to secure the 
necessary information. Fifthly, the Government 
of India have been receiving claims in respect oi 
properties and assets left behind in the enemy- 
occupied territories which arc for the present 
merely being recorded by them for any possible 
action later thougli obviously they cannot give 
any guarantee that these claims can at aU be 
settled. Sixthly, the question of the rehabili- 
tation of the evacuees in India is also 
of great importance. The Provincial Govern- 
ments and National Service Labour Tribunals 
have been requested by the Government of India 
to Register applications for employment from 
non-technicnl and technical personnel respeC' 
tively, with a view to the persons being put into 
touch with employers, including Government 
Departments, and industry. The Government 
of India have also appointed an Officer on special 
duty for the purpose. Central Befugee Officers 
in Madras, Boraba}^ Calcutta and Delhi have 
been appointed by the Government of India 
with^ a view to assisting the evacuees in 
obtaining relief under the Central Govern- 
ment scheme of financial assistance and in secur- 
ing suitable employment. Burma refugee orga- 
nisations have^also been set up in Assam 
and Bengal which look* to the needs of 'refugees 
arriving from across the border.* Beference 
has^ been made only to some of the moro 
important questions which have arisen and for a 
fuller account reference should be made to the 
commvnigties on the various subjects which are 
being issued from time to time by the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadahhni Nnoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and I^Iahomedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions un presented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especiallS' Parsees, 
is considerable. Tliree Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the 
House of Commons. Since 1910 seven Indians — : 
the Intc Mr. Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinlia, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter, the late Sir Hinsha 
Mnlla, Sir Shadi Lai, Jlr. M. B. layakar and 
Sir Madhavan Nair — ^liave served on the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Tliree Indians 
are Advisers to the Secretary of State for India, 
In 1919, the late Lord Sinha was the first Indian 
to be raised to the peerage and to be appointed 
a member of the Home Government. 

India House. 

Sigh Conwtissioner for India , — This post 
was first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been : — 

Sir IVm. Meyer, i.O.S. (Betd.), 1920-22. Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalai, 1923-24, Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjee, 1925-31. Six Bfaupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-36. Sir Eirozklian Noon, from 
1936-1941, Sir Azizul Huq from 1942-1943, and 
Sir Samuel E. Bunganathan from 1943. 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldw^^ch, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, B.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exliihits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of ths exhibition hall there are; 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. Tliis gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the librarj’' provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The staircase, exlfibltlon hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly expi;^s the Indian 


character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian worlcmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
i any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. .The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal serrice, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which was 
housed until the bombing of London at the 
depot off the Tliames at Belvedere Boad, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve-fold in the quarter of a century before 
the 1914-18 war. After a very considerable 
temporary check caused therebi’* the numbers 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary ^aduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into the^ 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow." 
There are ordinarily some 600 Indians at the 
Inns of Court. In the last quarter of a century 
there has been a welcome increase in the number 
of technical and industrial students. Altogether 
including technical and medical students, there 
were up to the outbreak of War in 1939 fully 
2,000 young Indians (some five per cent, of them 
women) in London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other 
centres. London absorbed about half the total. 
The added dangers of “ total warfare under 
present-day conditions and difficulties of trans- 
port led to a rapid reduction of members since 
there were few new comers, and the stream 
almost dried up. Happily the decision of 
H, M. Government in the autumn of 1939, 
moved thereto by the East India Association, 
to make open the combatant services to Indian 
temporarily or permanently resident in Great 
Britain, led to recruitment of a number of the 
I students, some of whom obtained commissions 
in the B.A.F. Many Indians took a share in 
A.B.P. and other civil defence organisation. 
The Indian Soldiers and Sailors Comfort Fund, 
under the leadership of Mrs. L. S. Amery has been 
doing exceUent work, with headquarters at 
India House. 
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With the War, removed from India's doors, 
sport in the country hcncOted appreciably Jn 
the year under review and transport dilbcultics 
were not so pronounced as in the previous year, 
although' racing was again hard Jiit. Cricket, 
hockey and football, as usual, w'erc the most 
popular branches, and football, CBpecially,. 
received a great fillip. 


Cricket. — The Board of Control for Cricket 
in India is responsible for the affairs of the 
game. Several representative teams competed, 
as usual, on zonal lines for the Cricket Cham- 
pionship of India,- for the Jlanjl Trophy, 
a magnificent gold cup of' unique design which 
keeps green the memory of that illustrious 
Indian cricketer, Ranjit Sinhji. The biggest 
attraction of the year, the Bombay Pentangular 
Tournament, which cofaprises teams representing 
the MvslJn)3, Baxsis, IJjndu5, Burppeans and 
The Best, was a big success. The Zonal Tourna- 
ment, inaugurated by the Board of Control for 
Cricket in India, could not be completed after 
reaching the final stage, owing to disturbances in 
•.ombay City. 


Football. — ^The game is controlled by 
subordinate provincial associations in affiliation 
with the AlMndia Football Federation. It 
has gained tremendous popularity in recent 
years, and the introduction of Buie 33 by the 
parent body, wdiich prevents the wliolesale 
transfer of players during the season, has 
proved most beneficial. The Santosh llemorial 
Shield, the official championship for the countrj’^ 
competed for by the various provinces on 
the zonal basis, was held in Bombay, and proved 
a success, the premier honours going, appropria- 
tely, to Bengal, the hub of the game in the 
country. The premier competitions in the 
country are the I.F.A. Shield, in Calcutta, and 
the Bovers Cup, in Bombay, 


Hockey. — The game, which is controlled 
by the All-India Hockey Federation, is easily 
the most popular in the country, and the 
standard of play the best in the world, a fact 
which is amply borne out by India’s triumphs 
at the last three Oljnmpiads. There is an 
official championship, competed for b 3 ’^ provin- 
cial teams, and the trophy is a quaintly carved 
Maori Shield, presented by the Maoris to the 
Indian team which toured New Zealand. Tlie 
principal tournaments - are the Aga Khan 
Cup in Bombay, the Beighton Cup, at Cal- 
cutta and the Yadavendra Shield, at New 
Belhi. 


The Turf. — Racing in India is organised on a 
large scale, and all the many courses are control- 
led, between them, by the Royal Western India 
Turf Club and the Royal Calcutta Turf Club, 
The standard is very high, and the race-courses, 
particularly those in Bombay and Calcutta, 


compare favourably with the best In the world* 
The importation of first-clnss thorouglibrcds 
from Australia and Bngland wus, owing to war 
and other demands on shipping, negligible 
and this gave a big fiJJip to the indigenous 
breed, which has made remarkable Improvement 
in rcccnUj^cars. The principal races arc the 
newly framed Indian Berbj' and the Bclipse 
Stakes of India, both run In Bombay, and the 
King-Bmperor'sand Viceroy's Cups at Calcutta. 
Tlie .annual meetings at Bangalore, 3X5*Borc 
and Secunderabad were not held, owing to 
travel restrictions. 


Golf. — The game has a big following, and 
almost everj' towm of anv size has its own 
course. The Royal Calciitta Golf Club's "A" 
course is considered the best in the country, 
and the One recently laid out hy the Bombay 
Presj^ency Golf Club, at Chemhur, holds great 
promise. Annual competitions hy loading clubs 
w'orc staged all over the countrj', and the Nasik 
Golf Week w’as, as usual, most popular. 


Tcnma.— Tennis is looked after by the All- 
India Lawm Tennis Association through its 
provincial associations, and a definite effort 
w^as being made, until comparatively recently 
tow'ards the improvement of its standard of 
play by the emplojincnt of expert coaches and 
the selection of young players for these coaches 
to W’ork On, the aim of the parent body having 
been the training of a Davis Cup team. The 
shortage of tennis halls, however, has compelled 
this scheme to be temporarily stopped and has 
also resulted in manj" popular annual tourna- 
ments in the big centres, particularly Bombay, 
not being held. 


Athletics. — Til ere is an AU-India Oljunpic 
Association, with subordinate associations in 
most of the provinces, but athletics generally 
do not approach the standard of other games. 
There was noticeable improvement in the Games 
held in some of the provinces, hut in no case 
did the performances approach International 
standard. Back of tracks and suitable training 
grounds is a big handicap to progress being 
made, but the governing body is tackling this 
question, and a big improvement was noticeable 
at Bangalore, where cinder and cycle tracks were 
used during the All-India Games. Similar 
tracks are also in use at Patiala, 

Other Games. — Most of the other games 
have their controlling organisations. Tabic 
Tennis and Billiards have caught on wonderfully 
with all classes, and Badminton has made 
appreciable progress. Amateur boxing is strong 
in Bombay, Bengal, Lahore and in the Services, 
but is still in its infancy in other parts of the 
country. 
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ATHLETICS 


Bangalore 

The finals of the Twelfth Alhlndla Olympic 
Games resulted as follows : — 

HEN'S EVENTS. 

5.000 Metres — Gurbachan Singh (Patiala) 
1. Havildar Gangn Bam (Central Prov- 
inces) 2. Syed Jalil (Mysore) 3. Time ; 16 
minutes, 27 seconds. 

400 Metres Hurdles — V. Vazandar (Kholapur) 
1. Bhimpuri (Bajputana) 2, Ishwar Singlii 
(Patiala) 3. Time: 66' 7 seconds. 

Punning Broad Jump — Narinjan Singh 

(Patiala) 1. Baldev Singh (Bombay) 2. 
Bebello (Mysore) 3. Distance 22 feet, 9J 
inches, 

Pole Vault — Banta Singh (Patiala) 1, 
Moshraf Hussain (United Provinces) 2. 
Bidley (Mysore) 3. Height : ll feet, 6 inches. 

Throwing the Hammer — Somnath (Patiala) 
1. Kishen Singh (Patiala) 2. Joginder 
Singh (Punjab) 3. Distance : 153 feet, 

8 inches (New All-India Becord). 

16.000 Metros Belay (4 x 400) — Bengal 
1. Punjab 2. Patiala 3. Time : Not 

available, 

3.000 Metres Steeplechase — Nazir Singh 
(Punjab) 1. Dila Singh (Patiala) 2. 
Bandhir Singh (Patiala) 3. Time : 10 minutes 
13*2 seconds. 

100 Metres — K, Jones (United Provinces) 

1. li. C. Woodcock (Bombay) 2, Ma- 
homed Sharif (Punjab) 3. Time: 10^8 
seconds. 

200 Metres — L. Phillips (Madras) 1. Ferron 
(Bengal) 2. Mahomed Sharif (Punjab) 3. 
Time : 22*4 seconds. 

400 Metres — Kishen Bahtia (Punjab) 1. 
Hovdth (Bengal) 2. B. N. Utchil (Bombay) 
3. Time ; 50*6 seconds, 

10.000 Metres — Gurbachan Singh (Patiala) 1. 
Eeriah (Mysore) 2. Syed Falil (Mysore) 
3, Time : 34 minutes, 15 seconds. 

- 15,000 Metres — Zail Singh (Patiala) 1. 
Hardev Singh (Patiala) 2. Nazir Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Time ; 4 minutes, 16*7 seconds. 

Marathon (26 miles, 385 yards). — Bhota Singh i 
(Patiala) 1. Humphrey (Mysore) 2. Amar- 
singh (Patiala) 3. Time : 2 hours, 58 minutes, i 
11*5 seconds. 

5.000 Metres Walk — Sahu Singh (Patiala) 
1. Bonaq Singh (Patiala) 2, Inderjit 
Khanna (Punjab) 3. Time : 26 minutes, 
13 seconds. (New All-India Becord). 

110 Metres Hurdles — J. Vickers (Bombay) 
1. Nirbal Singh (Patiala) 2. Lai Singh 
(Patiala) 3. Time: 15*2 seconds. (New 
All-India Becord). 

Bunning High Jump — Gumam Singh (Patiala) 
1. Ullal Bao (Bombay) 2. Bengher Singh 
(Patiala) 3. Height ; 6 feet, OJ inch. 


Hop, Step and Jump — H, Bebello (Mysore) 
1. 51. A, 5Iani (Madras) 2, Karim Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Distance : 46 feet, 6| inches. 

Throvdng the Discus — Somnath (Patiala) 

1, Pritam Singh (Patiala) 2. Zahur 
Ahmed (Delhi) 3. Distance ; 129 feet, 2 
inches. 

Throwing the Javelin — ^Baldev Singh (Bom- 
bay) 1. Captain Chote (Punjab) 2. 
Mehar Chand (Bajputana) 3. Distance : 169 
feet, 51 inches. 

Putting the Shot — Lt. M. G. Hassan Baig 
(United Provinces) 1. Zahur Ahmed 
Khan (Dellii) 2. Somnath (Patiala) 3. 
Distance : 44 feet, inches. 

Penthatlon : (200 metres, 15,000 metres, 
javelin throw, duscus throw, broad jump) . 
Baldev Singh (Bombay) 1. — 2,648 points). 
G. Baymond (Bombay) 2. — 2,231 points). 
Tankred (Baluchistan) 3. — ^2,207 points. 

16,000 5Ietres Belay (4 x 400) : — Bengal 
(Carapeit, Boche, Ferrron and Howitt) 1. 
Bombay (Utcliil, Patel, Doulton and Proud- 
foot) 2. Patiala 3. Time: 3 minutes, 28*7 
seconds. 

400 Metres Belay (4 x 100) : — Punjab 1. 
Bombay (B. Fernandes, Vickers, D’Mellow 
and Woodcock) 2. United Provinces 3. 
Time : 44 seconds. 

Men's Atlfietic Team Championship of India. — 
Patiala — 87 points. Bombay — 46 points. 
Punjab — 32 points. 5Iysore — 18 points. 

United^ Provinces — 15 points 5Iadras — 9 
points. Delhi — 7 points. Kholapur — 5 points 
Bajputana-^ points. Baluchistan — 1 
point. Bihar, Baroda and Orissa nil. . 

WOMEN'S EVENTS. 

100 Metres — ^Misa Sylvia D’ Costa «(My sore) 
. 1, Miss D. Beek (Bengal) 2. 5Iiss Banoo 
Gazdar (Bombay) 3. Time: 12*9 seconds. 

80 Metres Hurdles — ^Miss Yvonne Suares 
(Mysore) 1. Miss Leah > Burton (5Iadras) 

2. 5Iiss Magaret Suares (Mysore) 3. 
Time: 13*3 seconds. Miss Banoo Gazdar 
negotiated the last hurdle with the ultimate 
winner, but stumbled on toucliing the track 
and lost a place. 

400 Metres Belay (4 x 100) .-^Mysore 1. 

Bombay 2. Bengal 3. Time: 54*1 second. 
50 Metres — Miss Banoo Gazdar (Bombay) 

1. Miss M. Nicholas (Bengal) 2, Miss 
Y. Smith (C. P. and Berar) 3. Time: 6-5 
seconds, (New All-India Becord.) 

80 Metres Hurdles — ^First Heat. — Miss Majorie 
Suares (Jlysore) 1. 5Iiss Banoo Gazdar 
(Bombay) 2. Miss M. Nicholas (Bengal) 3. 
Time: 14*1 seconds; Second Heat: — ^5Iiss 
Y. Suares (Mysore) 1. 5Iiss L. Burton (5Iad- 
ras) 2. 5Gss Perin Buhariwalla (Bombay) 3. 
Time : 14 seconds. 

Bunning High Jump — ^MissSuraiyaCurrimbhoy 
(Bombay) 1. Miss Magaret Suares (Slysore) 

2. 5Iiss Mc5Ioban (United Provinces) 3. 

Height : 4 feet, 8 inches. ^ 
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uoTjp A (Central Ambulance Corps, Cadets 
Ind Central Nursing Division and Central 
j Ambulance Centre). 

/ 76 Metres Kun (girls under 14). — Miss N. J. 
( Darawnlla and Aliss Nancy Darmvalla (dead- 
( heat) 1. Miss Jer S. Mody 3. Time — 13*5 
1 seconds. 

100 Metres Kun (boys under 14). — J. C. Dmrl- 
gar 1, K. K. Billimorirt 2. K. B. Driver 3. 
Time — ^15 seconds. 

Slvipping Kace (girls under 14). — l\Iiss Nancy 
Daruwalla 1. Miss Jlni Billimoria 2. Miss 
Jer Modi 3. 

Sack Kace (boys under 14). — K, K. Billimoria 

1. A, N. Gandhi 2. K. B. Driver 3. 

Lemon and Spoon race (women). — Stiss Mani 
Mullaferoze 1. ^liss Ketty Sarkari 2. Miss 
Jer Modi 3.' 

50 Metres Kun (boys under 11). — D, E. Tata 
1. S. S. Modi 2. 

100 Metres Kun (men). — P. J. ^larzban 1, P. K, 
Shah 2. V. G. Jhaverl 3. Time— 13-9 
seconds. 

400 Metres Relay (men). — Central Ambulance 
Dhision 1. 

Group B (Parsi Health and Strength League) 

60 Metres Kun (girls under 14). — ^Miss Jer 
Modi 1. Aliss Sehra Modi 2. 

100 Metres Run (men). — P. Patel 1. D. Kapa- 
dia 2. K. Katrak 3. Time — 13*5 seconds. 

100 Metres Kun (boys under 14). — Pilloo S. 
Modi. 1 S. S. Modi 2. Time — 18 '7 seconds. 

50 Metres Back Kun (boys under 14). — E. M. 
m^tvy 1. P. S. Modi 2. K. K. Billimoria 3. 

Lemon and Spoon race (girls under 14). — 
Miss Sehra Modi 1. Miss Jer Modi 2. 

60 Metres Thread and Needle Race (women). — 
Miss Mani Gazdar 1. Miss Banco Gazdar 2. 
Miss Dolat Cliichgar 3. 

Group C (All Centre and Ambulance Divi- 
sions, Bombay). 

100 Metres Run (boys under 14). — J. C. Umri- 

' gar 1. K. R. Billimoria 2, R. B. Driver 3. 
Time. — 15*1 seconds. 

BO Metres Tread and Needle Race (women). — 
l^Iiss Mani Gazdar 1. Miss N. J. Daruwalla 2. 
Miss Jer Modi 8. 

50 Metres Run (girls under 14). — ^Miss N. 
Daruwalla 1. Miss Jer Modi 2. Aliss Jini 
Billimoria 3. Time.-«^9*6 seconds. 

4,800 Metres Run (men)?— M.’ R. Hirani 1. 
Joseph Moses 2. N. A. Reubens 3. Time. — 1 
minute, 2*3 seconds. 

The finals of the Eleventh Annual Bombay 
Provincial Olympic Games resulted as follows : — 

MEN’S EVENTS. 

100 Metres. — L. Dias (Firestone) 1. L. Wood- 
cock (B, B. and C, I.) 2. B. Fernandes 
(O.A.U.) 3. Time — 10*8 seconds. 


200 Metres.— L. Dias (Firestone) 1. L. Wood- 
cock (B. B. and fl. I.) 2, B. Fernandes 
(O.A.U.) 3. Time — 22*2 seconds. (New 
Bombay record). ’ ' 

400 Metres.— R. N. Utchil (O.A.U.) 1, B. H. 
Proudfoot (O.A.U.) 2. L. M. Fernandes 
(Tata’s) 3. Time — 51*0 seconds. 

800 Metres.— B. H. Proudfoot (O.A.U.) 1. 
M. D’ Silva (St. Xavier's) 2. 0. Furtado 
(Dockyard) 3. Time — 2 minutes, 43 seconds! 

1,500 Metres— L. Pereira (B.B. & C.I.) 1. A. S. 
Rai (R.I.N.) 2. L. Jaysingh (B.P.O.A.) 3. 
Time — 4 minutes, 22*6 seconds, 

3,000 Metres. — L. Pereira (B. B. and C. I.) 1. 
L. ’ Jaysingh (B.P.O.A.) 2. C. Figueredo 
(Tata’s) 3. Time — 9 minutes, 39 seconds. 

110 Metres Hurdles. — J. Vickers (Dockyard) 1. 

L. Woodcock (B. B. and C, I, ) 2. I. Dias 
(Dockyard) 3. Timer— 15*4 seconds. 

Running Broad Jump, — Baldev Singh (Tata’s) 
— 1. G. Raymond (R.I.N.) 2. Joveniano 
(Tata’s) 3. Distance : 22 feet, 10 inches. 
(New Bombay record). 

Running High Jump.— U. S. Rao (K.A.C.) 1. 
jlaldev'Singh (Tata’s) 2. S. R. Ullal (Tata’s 
3. Height— 5 feet, 10 inches. 

Pole Vault. — J. J. Jameson (O.A.U.) 
Fernandes (G.I.P. Workshop) 2. M. Kaunds 
(O.A.U.) 3. Height — 10 feet, 5J inches. 

Hop, Step and Jump. — Joveniano (Tata’s) 1, 

M, D’Souza. (O.A.U.) 2. L. M. Fernandes 
(Tata’s) 3. Distance : 43 feet, 2^ inches. 

Throwing the Javelin. — Baldev Singh (Tata’s) 

1. L, J. Lee (R.I.N.) 2. J. Birlas (B.P.O.A.— 
Maharashtra) 3. Distance — 169 feet, lOJ 
inches. (New Bombay record). 

Putting the Shot. — ^B. R. Bhesania (B.P.O.A. 
— ^Maharashtra) 1. B. A. Stokes (Dockyard) 

2. D. S. Rekhi (R.I.N.) 3. Distance — 38 
feet, 5 inches, 

Throwing the Hammer. — C. C. Khajanchi 
(Ahmedabad Rifles) 1. M. Jebaratnarajah 
(O.A.U.) 2. Kaji Pehlawan,(S.P.C.I.) 3. Dis- 
tance — 62 feet, inches. 

Throwing the Discus. — B. R. Bhesania (B.P.O. 
A, — Maharashtra) 1. Baldev Singh (Tata’s) 

2. D. S. Rekhi (R.I.N.) 3. Distance : 104 
feet, 5J inches. 

400 Metres (4 x 100) relay. — Olympic Athletes 
• Union 1. Kanara Atliletic Club 2. Essex 
Regiment 3. Time — 45 seconds. 

1,600 Metres Relay (4 x 400). — Olympic 
Athletes Union 1. Firestone Sports Club 2. 
Royal Indian Navy 3. Time — 3 minutes, 
35*5 seconds. 

WOMEN’S EVENTS. 

50 Metres. — ^Miss B. Gazder (G.T.P., Byculla) 1, 
Miss P. Mendonca (Antonio D’Souza) 2. 
Miss R. Mistry (O.B.Y.L. L.) 3. Time — 6*6 
seconds. (New Bombay record). 

100 Metres. — ^Miss B. Gazder (G.I.P,, Byculla) 
1. Miss P. J. Buharivala (B.P.O.A. — 
Maharashtra) 2. Miss R. Mistry (O.B.Y.L.L.) 

3. Time — 13*0 seconds. 
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Ktinninj? Broad .Tump. — ^Miss 13. Onzder 
(QJ.V.f Byculla) 1, ^Ubs C. Soares (Antonio 
b’Souza) 2. Miss E. B*Souzn (O.A.U.) 3. 
Distance : 10 feet, 8i inches. (Kew Altindia 
record). 

Jlunnlng High Jump. — i^IIbs S. Currlmblioy 
(Cathedral H. S.) 1. Miss J3. Gazder (G.I.P., 
Byculla) 2, Miss D. N. Karanjia (K.A.C.) 3. 
Height: 4 feet, inches. (Ke*\v Bombay 
record). 

Putting the Shot. — Miss B. Thadanl (St- 
Xavier’s) 1. Miss C. MacNabI(G.I.P., Byculla) 
2. Miss P. Buharivaln (B.P.O.A. — Malia- 
rashtra) 3. Distance : 25 feet, 11 J Indies. 

Throwing the Discus. — ^Zkfiss P. Buharivala 
(B.P.O.A. — Maharashtra) 1. Miss B. Tha- 
dani (St. Xavier’s) 2. jMIbs C. MacXab (G.I. 
P., Byculla) 3. Distance ; 71 feet, 7i inches. 

Throwing the Javelin. — Miss B. ' Gazder 
G.I.P., Byculla) 1. Miss B. Thadani (St. 
Xavlo^s) 2. Miss P, Buharivala (B.P.O.A. — 
Maharashtra) 3. Distance : 61 feet, 8 inches. 

400 Metres Belay (4 X 100). — G.I.P. Hallway 
Institute, Byculla 1. Cusrow Baug Young; 
Ladies’ League 2. Time — 50 ' 7 seconds. 

CYCLE EVENTS. 

4.000 Metres Lap Pace. — A. Sj^raon (O.A.U.) 
49 points 1. A. II. Havevala (Tata’s) 33 
points 2. E, J. jiUstry (Dockyard) 23 points 
3. Time — 0 minutes, 29 seconds, 

1.000 Metres Cycle Sprint. — ^A. Symon (O.A. 
U.) 1. S. K. Padamji (B.P.O.A.— ilaha- 
rashtra) 2. K. N. Pundole (B.C.C.) 3. Time— 
55*7 seconds. 

1,000 Metres Time Trial. — ^A. Svmon (O.A.U.) 

I. S. Corder (B.P.O.A.— ^laharashtra) 2. 

J. Springhall (O.A.U.) 3. 

500 Metres (Women). — Miss D. Darukhanavala 
(O.A.U.) 1. Miss M. D. Gazder (G.I.P., 
Byculla) 2. Miss P. Mody (O.A.U.) 3. Time 
52*3 seconds. 

Men’s Chanfpionship. — Olj^mpic Athletes’ 

Union 26 points. 

Women’s Championship. — G. I. P. Hallway 
Institute, Byculla 20 points. 

The finals of the Fourth Annual Athletic 
Meeting of the Olympic Athletes Union resulted 
as follows : — 

High Jump (Intermediate Men). — Cadet Simon 
(165 Sub-Area) 1. C. P. Hajaram (O.A.U.) 2 
Height — 5 feet, 4J inches. Seniors. — UUal 
Hao (Kanara Athletic Club) 1, H. Whyte 
(G.I.P. Ins.) 2. Height— 6 feet, OJ inches. A, 
new Bombay record. 

Putting The Shot (Seniors). — S. Hakki 
(H.I.N.) 1. J. A. (luerra (Hanara A.C.) 2. 
Distance — 37 feet, 2J inches. 

60 Metres Hun. (Women Seniors). — Mss 
P. Mendonca (A. De Souza High School) 1. 
Mss B. Guzdar (G.I.P, Inst.) 2. Time — 7*2 
seconds. Intermediate. — T. Dennis (A. 

De 8. H. S.) 1. H. Mstry (C.B.Y.L.L.) 2, 


Broad Jump (Intermediate, Men).— M 
D’ Souza (O.A.U.) 1, A, S* Subramanlam (1C5 
Sub Area) 2. Distance — 20 feet, 3? Inches. 
Seniors — Baldco Sib gh (Tata’s) 1. L 
Vandockuni (II. M. I. Dockyard) 21 Dis- 
tance — 21 feet, 9 Inches. Women.— 
Seniors— Miss B. Guzder (G.I.P. Inst.) 1. 
Ml KB, V. Dyer (O.A.U.) 2. Distance — ^15 feet, 
8 inches. A new All-India record. Inter- 
mediate : —MBs P, Dennis (A. De.S.TT.S.) 1 
SIIss T. Tljakkar (Wilson College) 2. Dis- 
tance — 13 feet, 3 inches. 

800 Metres (Seniors, Men). — B. Proudfoot (0. 
A.U.)1. P. Boulton (O.A.U.) 2. Time— 2 
minutes,^ 8' 3 seconds. Intermediate. — ^M. 
I. George (1C5 Sub Area) 1. K. Guzdar 
(G.I.P. Inst.) 2. Time — 2 minutes, 13*4 
seconds, 

3,000 Metres Hun (Seniors). — L/NK. Sucha 
Singh (12 Mountain Battery’) 1. L, Pereira 
(B. B. and C. I. Railway) 2. Time — 9 minutes, 
34 seconds. 

Throwing The Javelin (Seniors). — Baldeo 
Singh (Tata’s) 1. P. Chaturvedl (H.il.1. 
Dockyard) 2. Distance ICO feet, 9 inches. 

200 3Ietres Hun (Intermediate Men). — Bren- 
don Thomas (O.A.U.) 1. Williams (R.A.P. 
^ Sion) 2, Time — 23*4 seconds. Seniors — Jj. 
C. Woodcock (B. B. & C. I. Railway) 1. B. 
Fernandes (O.A.U.) 2. Time — 22*8 seconds. 

Pole Vault (Seniors). — K. SIvarara (Indian 
Gym.) 1. A. D’Souza 2. Height — 9 feet, 7^ 
inches. 

110 Metres High Hurdles (Seniors). — L. Vickers 
(H.M.I. Dockyard) 1. L. C. Woodcock (B. 
. B. & C. I. Hly.) 2. Time— 14*8 seconds. A 
new All-India record. 

Hop, Step and Jump (Seniors). — T. Van- 
dockum (H.M.I. Dockyard) 1. M. Fernandes 
(Tata’s) 2. Distance — 40 'feet, 10 inches. 
Intermediate — J. D’Silva (O.A.U.) 1. S. 
Hemos (G.I.P. Workshop) 2. Distance — 39 
feet, 2 inches. 

Throwing the Discus (Senior Men). — S. 
Hakki (H.I.N.) 1. Baldeo Singh (Tata’s) 2. 
Distance — 100 feet, 8 inches. Senior Wo- 
men — Thadani Bhaji (B.P.O.A.) 1. P. 
■t. D’Souza (G.I.P. Institute) 2, Distance — 
00 feet, 9 inches. 

100 Metres (Senior Men). — L. C. Woodcock 
(B. B. & C- I. Railway) 1. B. Fernandes 
(O.A.U.) 2. Time — 11 seconds. Interme- 
diate— T. Dennis A. De. S.H.S.) 1. H. 
Mistry (C.B.Y. L.L.) 2. Time — 11*4 seconds. 
Women (Seniors). — Guzdar (G.LP. 

Inst.) 1. P. Mendonca (A. De.S.H.H.) 2. 
After re-run, following dead heat. Inter- 
mediate Women — H. Mistry (C.B.Y.L.L.) 
1. T, Dennis (A.De.S.H.S.) 2. Time— 14 
seconds. 

Putting the Shot (Women Seniors). — ^Thadani 
Bhaji (B.P.O.A.) 1. Miss H. Kelly (G.I.P. 
Inst.) 2. Distance — 25 feet, llj inches. 

400 Metres Hun (Men Seniors). — ^B. Proudfoot 
(O.A.U.) 1. F. Boulton (O.A.U.) 2. Time— 
52*8 seconds. Intermediate — K. T. George. 
(165 Sub Area) 1. L. Ellie (B. B. & C. I. 
Railway) 2. Time — 54*1 seconds. 
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,500 Metres Eun (Men Seniors). — Lieut. Gunn 
(165 Sub Area) and L. Ferelra (B, B. <fe C. I. 

. Kailway) dead-beat 1. Time— 4 minutes, 
22 '7 seconds. Intermediate — ^M. I. George. 
165 Sab Area) h 3L V'Souza (O.A.U.) 2, 
i Time — 4 minutes, 32 »1 seconds. ^ 

Eclay (4 x 100 Metres)~Men— Olympic 
Athletes Union 1. H.M.I. Boebyard, 2. 
Time — 45 seconds. Intermediate — 1G5 
Sub-Area 1. iB. B. & C. I. Kailway 2. 
TImo— 47*5 seconds, | 

Kclay (4 x 400 Metres)— Senior Men— Olym- : 
pic Atliletcs Union 1. Tata Sports Club 2. 
Time — 3 minutes, 38*3 seconds. 

Kelay (4 x 100 Metres) — Senior AYomen — 
G.I.P. Bnilway Institute 1. A. De Souza 
(S.H.S.) 2. Time — 55*8 seconds. 

CYCLING EVENTS. 

10.000 Metres (Senior Men). — A. K. Havewalla 
(Tata's) 1. T. F. Amin (Empire Athletes) 2. 
Time — 21 minutes, 41*6 seconds, 

1.000 Metres (Senior Men). — A. Symon (O.A. 
U.) 1. E. J. IVUstry (H. M. I. Boebyard) 2. 

3.000 Metres (Seniors). — A, Symon (O.A.U.) 

I. A. P. Havewalla (Tata's) 2. Time — G| 

minutes, 14*9 seconds. Intermediate. — J.j 
Master (Bombay 'Wheelers) 1. J. Malhar-' 
walla (B.C.C.)*2. Time — 9 minutes, 26*2; 
seconds. 1 

The llnals of the Victory Atliletic Meet con- 
ducted by the Bombay Provincial Olympic 
Association resulted as follows : — 

WOMEN’S EVENTS. 

50 Metres. — ^Miss P. Mendonca 1. Miss B. 
Gazdar 2. Miss E. Kelly 3, Time — 7/2 secs. 

Eunning Broad Jump. — Miss B. Gazdar 1. 
Miss P. B’Souza 2^ Miss 0. E. Jarivala 3. 
Bistance — ^15 ft., 1 in. 

600 Metres Cycle Kaoe — Miss B. Barubhana- 
walla 1. Miss M. Gazdar 2, Miss 0. E. Jarl- 
vala 3. Time — 56*6 secs, 

100 Metres Kun. — liUss B. Gazdar 1, Miss P. 
Mendonca 1. Miss E, Kelly 2. Time — ^14 
secs. Kun-Off — ^Miss P. Mendonca 1, Miss 
B. Gazdar 2. Time — 13*6 secs. 

Putting the Shot. — ^Miss B. Thadani 1. Miss B. 
Gazdar 2. Miss E. Kelly 3. Bistance— 26 
ft. 5J ins, 

Throwing the Biscus. — ^Miss B. Thadani 1. 
Miss B. Gazdar 2, Miss P. B’Souza 3. Bis- 
tance — 52 ft., 2 ins, 

400vMetre3 Kelay.— G. I. P. Kly. Institute, 
Byculla. Time — 58 *2 secs. 

MEN’S EVENTS. 

1.000 Metres Cycle Time Trial.— A. Symon 1. 

J. F. Amin 2. H. Kapadia 3. Time — 1 min., 
S6'4 secs. 

Putting the Shot. — 0. A. Poovaiah 1, Bitta 
Alla 2. J. A. Gijara 3. Bistance— 39 ft., 9i 
Ins. 

100 Metres. — I j. Woodcocb 1. J. H. Vickers 2. 
L. Bias 3. Time — 11*2 secs. 


Kunning Broad Jump. — ^Baldev Singh 1. 
Joveniano 2. E. Eeynolds 3. Bistance — 
21 ft., 4 ins, 

Throwing tlie Biscus. — Baldev Singh 1. K, 
Loveday 2. C. A, Poovaiah 3. Bistance — 
89 ft., 10 ins. 

3.000 Metres. — ^Leo Pereira 1, C. Figueredo 2. 
C. H. MeWan 3. Time — 9 min., 38*4 secs. 

800 Metres. — P. G. Sharpe 1, Fabian B'Soiiza 
2, C. Furtado 3, Time — 2 mins., 10 secs. 

’ 400 Metres Belay. — ^B. B. & C. I. Bail way 1. 

110 Metres Hurdles. — J. H. Vickers 1, 1. Bias 

2. Time — 16 — 8 secs, 

4.000 Metres Cycle Eace (Team Pursuit), — 
Olympic Atliletes* Union 1. Time — 6 mins., 
37 '4 secs. 

Pole Vault. — H. Boston 1. N. Fernandes 2. 

A. B’Souza 3, Height — 9 ft., 10 ins. 

Throwing the Javelin. — Baldev Singh 1. H. 

Boston 2 M. Birlas 3. Bistance — 149 ft., 84 
^ ins, 

200 Metres, — L. Woodcocb 1. J. H. Vickers 2. 

B. Fernandes 3, Time — 23 secs. 

Hop, Step & Jump. — Joveniano 1. H. Boston 
2. E. Eeynolds 3. Bistance — 41 ft., 64 ins. 

1,500 Metres. — L. Pereira 1, J. B. Pingley 2. 

C. Furtado 3. Time — 4 mins,, 32*6 secs. 

1.000 Metres Cycle Sprint. — ^A. Symon 1. 
MuIIa Firoze 2. Malcolm 3. 

400 Metres.— B. H. Proudfoot 1. P. G. Sharpe 
2. J. Pereira 3. Time — 54*6 secs. 

Kunning High Jump. — U. S. Kao 1. E. Wh>"te 

2. Height — 5 ft., lOJ ins. 

4.000 Metres Cycle Lap Kace. — F. C. Syred 1. 

A, S 3 ^mon 2. J. Amin 3. Time — 6 in., 39*6 
secs. 

Rajputana 

The finals of the Seventh Annual Kajputana 
Olympic Meet resulted as follow’S : — 

Hammer Throw. — Sree Kishen (M. G.A.) 1. 
Satya Pal (Pilani) 2. Laxman Singh (Pilani) 

3. Bistance — 74 ft,, 11 inches. 

High Jump. — Nawal Singh (Pilani) 1. Kan- 
haiya Lai (M.G.A.) 2. C. Quitero (H.B. 
Ajmer) 3. Height — 5 ft., 9i inches (New 
Kajputana Eecord). 

1,600 Metres Eun. — Suraj Narain (Jodhpur) 1. 
Prem Giri (G. H. S. Ajmer) 2. Laxman Singh 
(Ajmer Police) 3, Time — 4 min., 47*2 
seconds. 

Hop, Step and Jump. — Eeynolds (M. G. A.) 1. 
H. Boston (M.G.A.) 2. Nawal Singh (Pilani) 
3. Bistance — 42 ft., 6f Inches. 

10.000 Metres Cj’^cle Kace. — Mohan Singh (H. 

B. Ajmer) 1. Mohan Kishen (M.G.A.) 2. 
Barshan Singh (Pilani) 3. Time — 19 mJn., 9 
seconds. 

400 Metres Hurdles — ^Blumpuri (Jodhpur) 1. 
Ghaopal Singh (Jodhpur) 2. Nawal Singh 
(Pilani) 3. Time — 59*5 seconds (New Kaj- 
putana Eecord). 
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BADMINTON 


Bombay 

The finals of the 'Western India Open Badmin- 
ton Championships resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — ^Bavinder Mohan heat Y. A. 
Mfldgnvhar 15-2, 15-5* 

Men’s Doubles : — G. D. Patwardhan and D. G. 
Miigwc beat A. Y. Dllal and K. Y* XJllal 
15-9, 15-5. 

Mixed Doubles : — ^Da^dnder Mohan and Miss 
Sunder Deodhar be^it V, A. Mndgavkar and 
Miss Suman Deodhar 17-10, 15-8. 

AYomen’s Singles : — ^Miss M. B. Chinoy beat 
Miss Sunder Deodhar 11-G, 11-9. 

Women's Doubles : — Miss Sunder Deodhar 
and Miss Suman Deodhar beat Miss F, 
Talyarldian and Miss M. U. CMnoy 11-15, 
15-9, 15-11, 

Junior Boys’ Singles : — ^M. K. Bopardikar beat 

‘ N. H. Shums 16-3, 15-5. 

Junior Girls’ Singles ; — ^Miss Faria beat Miss 
M. Kanga 11-1, 11-4. 

Professionals’ Singles : — Popatlal Mohanlal 
beat Jj, G. Salve 15-9, 15-8. 

Professionals' Doubles: — Sajoo PrasAd and 
'Ganpat Bamjl beat Kassam and Kan 
Din 15-5 15-7 

The finals of the All-India Badminton Cham- 
pionships resulted as follows : — 

Men's Singles : — Prakash Kath (Punjab) beat 
Davinder Mohan (Punjab) 15-9, 1-15, 15-12, 

Men’s Doubles : — G. Lewis and Davinder 
Mohan (Punjab) beat V. A. Madgavkar and 
D. G. Mugwe (Bombay) 15-5, 15-9. 

Mixed Doubles : — ^Prakash Kath (Punjab) and 
Miss Suman Deodhar (Bombay) beat Davin- 
der Mohan (Punjab) and Miss Sunder Deo- 
dbar (Poona) 18-14, 8-15, 15-10. 

Women’s Singles : — ISIiss M. E. Chinoy 
(Bombay) beat Miss Sunder Deodhar (Poona) 
11-6, 12-9. 

Women’s Doubles : — ^Miss F. Talyarkhan and 
Miss M. K. Cliinoy (Bombay) beat ISIiss 
Suman Deodhar and Miss Sunder Deodhar 
(Poona) 15-9, 6-15, 15-6. 


Junior Boys' Singles : — T. K. Seth (United 
Provinces) beat M. P . Bhopardikar (Bombay) 
15-5, 16-1, 

Professionals’ Singles : — Popatlal Mohanlal 
beat G. L. Salve 15-11, 18-16. 

The finals of the Cricket Club of India Open 
Badminton Championslnps resulted as follows : — 

Men's Singles : — Burjor D. Shroff W'.o. Henry 
Ferreira. 

Men’s Doubles : — G. D. Patw’ardhan and D. G* 
Mugw^e beat A. Y, Ullal and B. Y. Ullal 
13-15, 15-8, 15-4. 

Mixed Doubles : — K. R, Lot^Yalla and Miss 
M. R. Clilnoy beat H. Ferreira and Mrs. B. 
Castellino 15-5, 15-9., 

Women's Singles : — Miss M. R. Chinoy beat* 
Miss A. R. Vimadalal 11-2, 12-10. 

Women's Doubles : — ]Miss M. R. Cliinoy and 
!Miss F. Talyarkhan beat Miss A. R. Vimada- 
lal and Miss R. Vimadalal 15-6, 17-4. 

Junior Boys* Singles : — K. A. Shums beat D. 
H. Nanavati 15-2, 15-9, 

Junior Girls’ Singles ; — Sliss M. Kanga beat 
Sliss Heranjel 11-2, 11-2. 

Professionals’ Singles ; — L. G. Salve beat 
Pandurang Ramji 15-1, 15-0. 

Professionals’ Doubles : — L. G. Salv’'e and 
Ramchandra beat Ganpat Ramji and D, D. 
Dhotre 15-2, 15-6. 

Poona 

TJie finals of the Poona Open Badminton 
Tournament resulted as follow’s : — 

Men’s Singles : — H. K. Talyarkhan beat G. P. 
Sliirke 7-15, 15-1, 15-7, 

Men's Doubles : — D. P. Sliirke and V. G, Bhide 
beat V. V. Natu and P. A. Chavan 15-6, 15-9. 

Infixed Doubles : — Miss Sunder Deodhar and 
V. K. Iyer beat Dixit and G. P, Shirke 
15-5,6-15, 15-4. 

Women's Singles : — jMiss Sunder Deodhar beat 
Sliss Suman Deodhar 11-7, 11-0, ' 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss Sunder Deodhar 
and Miss Suman Deodhar beat Mrs. Bal and 
Mrs. Dixit 15-2, 15-4. 


BOXING 


Calcutta 

The finals of the Bengal Amateur Boxing 
Federation Championslups resulted as follow’s : — 
Flyweight: — S. Chatterjee beat S. Aicliroy 
(B, A. Railway) on points. 

Bantamweight: — ^D.A.C. D. O'Sullivan (R.A. 
F.) beat Baba Bal (B. A. BMlw’ay) on 
points. 

Featherweight: — L.A.O. D. O’Sullivan (R.A. 

F.) beat Babu Bal (B. A, Railway) on points. 
Lightweight: — Cpl. Crane (R.A.F.) beat H. 
Paul, on points 


Welterweight : — L.A.C. Wiuttaker (R7A.F.) 
beat L.A.C. Baily (R.A.F.) on points. 

ISIiddleweight : — J. Kuttal) (Golden Gloves) 
beat Cpl. R. Richards (R.A.F.) the referee 
stopping the fight in the third round. 

Light-heavy w’eight : — J. Kuttall (Golden Glo- 
ves) knocked out L.A.C. Carr (R.A.F.) in 
the second round. 

Heavyweight: — A. A. Arathoon (B. A. Rail- 
way) beat Gnr. Hesdmondhaugh (R.A.F.) on 
points. 
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SEMI-riNALS PROPEE. 


United Provinces 95 and 222. 

Pinal: — Holkar beat Bengal by 6 'wkts* 

Bengal 119 and 266 (B. Das 57, N. Chatter jee 
99, C. T. Sarwate 3 for 13, C. S. Nayudu 4 
for 117). 

HolKar 288 (C. T, Sarwate 42, B. B. ITimbalkar 
43) and 102 for 5 wkts. (C, S. Nayudu not 
out 40, S. N, Banner jee 3 for 61). 


WEST zone: 

Sind beat Idaharashtia on the result of the 
first innings, 

Sind 416 and 61 for 1 wkt. 

Maharashtra 258 (Rege 72, Jadhav 44, Narot- 
tani 7 for 44) and 250 (Sohoni 81, Deodhar 
58, Narottain 3 for 51, Itupchand 3 for 14). 

Bombay beat Sind by an innings and 20 runs. 

Sind 234 (J. 3v. Irani 41, D. G. Phadkar 4 for 
61, Y. B. Palwankar 3 for 49) and 300 
(Inayat Khan 87, G. Kishenchand 75, Baud 
Khan 58, Y. B. Palwankar 8 for 82). 

Bombay 560 for 5 wkts. deck (K. C. Ibrahim 
46, V. M.* Merchant not out 234, U, M. 
Merchant 40, K. M. llangnekar 175). 

Baroda beat Nawanagar on the result of the 
first innings. 

Baroda 328 (Yakub Sheildi 37, H. B. Adhikari, 
128, M. M, Naidu 61, Mansingh 4 for 79) 
and 363 for 5 wkts- deol. (Yakub Sheikh 43, 
V. S. Hazare 87, H. B. Adhikari 151). 

Nawanagar 2l8 (R. K. Yadvendrasinhji 58, 
Amir Elahi 4 for 65) and 138 for 8 wkts. 
(Jayendrasinhji 30, Amir Elahi 6 for 74). 

Kathiawar beat Gujerat by tliree nms, 

Kathiawar 199 and 158 (Umerkhan 51, Pur- 
shottam 40, Yinoo Mankad 5 for 63). 

Gujerat 164 (Aliinuddin 32, Prithviraj 45, 
Jayantilal 3 for 58) and 190 (Prithviraj 56, 
Shodhan 34, Jayantilal 3 for 93, Nyalchand 
4 for 38). 

Baroda beat Kathiawar on the result of the. 
first inning*. 

Baroda 243 (Vijay Hazare 40, Gul Mahomed 
40, S. K. Girdhari 4 for 70) and 277 (Vijay 
Hazare 01, S. G. Powar 46, Nyalchand 4 
for 57). 

Kathiawar 215 (Akbar Khan 57, Vijay Hazare 
6 for 68) and 104 for 8 wkts, (timer Khan 
46, Amir Elahi 4 for 23). 

Bombay w. Baroda, The match resulted in 
a draw. Baroda won on the spin of the 
coin. 

Bombay 645 (K. C. Ibrahim 132, V. M. 

Merchant 171, U. M. Merchant 136, K.M. 
' Rangnekar 113, Amir Elahi 5 for 215). 

Baroda 465 for 6 wkts. (R. B. Nimbalkar 
132, H. R. Adhikari 126, Vijay Hazare 85, 
S. G. Powar not ont 40, B. G. Phadkar 4 for 
91). 


Southern Punjab vs. Baroda. Match resulted 
in a tie on the scores of both innings. Ba- 
roda won on the spin of the coin. 

Southern Punjab 167 (Amarnath 91, V. S. 
Hazare 5 for 53, Amir Elahi 4 for 75) and 
146 (Maqsud 66, Raisingh 52). 

Baroda 106 (Aftab Ahmed 6 for 37) and 207 
(S. G. Powar 51, Vijay Hazare 46, Amar- 
nath 4 for 44, Aftah Ahmed 4 for 79). 

Holkar beat Mysore, the latter surrendering 
the match. 

Holkar 912 for 8 wkts. deck (Bhandarkar 142, 
Sarwate 101, Jagdale 164, C. K. Nayudu 
101, B. B, Nimbalkar 172, C. S. Nayudu 
73, K. P. Singh 100, Gamdachar 4 for 30). 

Mysore 190 (Rajasekhar not out 83, Sarwate 
9 for 61) and 509 for 6 wkts. (B. K. 
Garudachar 164, G. ^M. Rajasekhar 47, 
Prank 80, A. N. Mmrthi not out 69, Go- 
vindraj not out 66, Jagdale 4 for 69). 

FINAL. 

Holkar heat Baroda by 56 runs. 

Holkar 342 (0. T. Sarwate 42, C. K. Nayudu 
200, A. Patel 3 for 52, Amir Elahi 3 for 89) 
and 273 (R. B. Nimbalkar 40, C. K. Nayudu 
50, H. L. Gaikwad 79, Vivek Hazare 4 for 
49). 

Baroda 198 (V. S. Hazare not out 87, C. S. 
Nayudu 5 for 66) and 361 (R. B. Nimbalkar 
73, H. R. -Adhikari 60, V. S, Hazare 64, 
M. M. Swarai not out 91, H. L. Gaikwad 
3 for 76, C. S. Nayudu 5 for 148). 

Pentangular 

The Bombay Pentangular Cricket Tomnament 
resulted as follows ; — 

Parsis beat The Rest by an innings and 121 
runs. 

The Rest 112 (J. B. Khot 4 for 41, P. R. 
XJmrigar 4 for IS) and 143 (B. Prank 41, 
J. B. Khot 6 for 27). 

Parsis 376 (P. E. Palia 41, N. H. Colah 61, 
R. S. Modi 107, E. B. Aibara 42, S. B. 
Arolkar 4 for 67, E. P. Salvi 3 for 91). 

Hindus beat Europeans by an innings and one 
run. 

Europeans 212 (Benis Compton 91, S. N. 
Bannerjee 3 for 53, Vinoo Manked 3 for 
79) and 291 (Denis Compton 124, B. T. 
Simpson 59, A. Sinden 56, Vinoo Mankad 7 
for 91.). 

Hindus *504 for 6 wkts. deck (M. B. Bege 101 
G. Kishenchand 155, U. M. Merchant 132). 

Parsis beat Muslims on the result of the first 
innings. 

Muslims 163 (P. B. Umrigar 5 for 64) and 275 
for 8 wkts. deck (K. C. Ibrahim 70, Inavat 
Khan 81, K. K. Tarapore 3 for 62). 

Parsis 262 (P, E. Palia 79, E. B. Aibara 64, 
Abdul Latif 4 for 37) and 163 for 6 wkts, 
(J. B. Khot not out 51). 

Final ; — ^Hindus beat Parsis by 310 runs*. 
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JJInthiB Jj08 nnd 218 for 0 dole* (G. 

, rClsIirnchaTul 72, K. M. J^anynokftr 53, 3\ E. 
VixWfi 4 for 1)3). 

rarfijH 177 and 04 (3). 0. 3'liadlcar 3 for 35 and 
H. G. RULiide 4 for 31). 

The Zonal Tounmnicnf/ liiaii^'nralcd by 
the Board of Control for Cricket In India 
rcBUltcd as followB : — 

South Zone heat Went Zone on the result of the 
first InningH. 

Soxitli Zone 300 and 307 (1). B. Dcodhar 58, 
Amir IJIahi 0 for 81). Went Zone 334 (K, 
0. Ibrahim 50, Vinoo Maiikad 08, V. B. 
IJazarc 45, J). G. Pliadkar 40, 1\ lil, Palla 4 
for 44) and 02 for 2 wkts. 

Nortli Zone beat East Zone by an innings and 
73 TUnH. 

East Zone 05 (L. Am.arnath 4 for 20, Eazal 
Mnhinood 4 for 24) and 193 (C. T. Sarwatc 
40, Mushtaq All 107, Ka/.al Mahmood 5 
for 50). North Zone 330 (Mahonidd Baeed 
42, Ahdul Ilafccz 99, 1 nay at Khan 100, 
G. vS. Nayudu 3 for 100). 

innal : — North Zone 200 (Nam Mahomed 47, 
Abdul llafccv: 93, B. G. Bhindo 0 for 93). 
South Zone 5 for 1 ^vkt. Match abandoned. 

The Inter-Enivcrsity Cricket Championship 
final, for tlie Kohinton Baria Trophy, resulted us 
follows : — 

Bombay University beat Punjab University 
by 9 wkts. 

^Punjab University 220 (Nazar Mahomed 79, 
S. G, »Shinde 5 for 90) and 259 (Fazal 
Mahmood 77, Khan Mahomed 40, Jl. G. 
Pljadkar 4 for 70, S. G. Shiadc 4 for 84). 

Bombay University 392 (M. 1C, Mautrl 53, | 
M. 31. 3lcge 40, lU 8. Modi 80, 1). G. Phadkar 
86, P. B. Umrigar 46, Shuja-ud-Bin 0 for 
110) and 94 for 1 wkt. (M. 3C, Mantri not 
out 53), 

The final of the Senior Division of The Times 
of India '* Shield Cricket Tournament resulted as 
follows : — 

B, B. <fc C, I. Kallway beat Oriental Life I 
Office by 5 wdets. 

Oriental Eifo Office S. C. 273 and 131. 
B. B. & 0. I. llailway 220 and 180 for 6 
wilts. 

The final of the Junior Division of “ The Times 
of India Shield Cricket Tournament resulted 
as follows : — 

Bank of India Sports Club beat Burmah-Shell 
Sports Club by an innings and 73 runs, 

• Burmah*ShcU S. C. 04 and 114. Bank of 
India S. C. 251. 

Sinhalese Club’s Tour 
Bombay 

Cricket Club of India vs, Sinhalese Sports 
Club (Ceylon), The match resulted in a 
draw. * 


Cricket Club of India 273 (U, M. Merchant 318 
retired, M, N. Itnljl 00, L. B. DcSoysa 4 for 
75) and 200 for 4 wlit*). deck (V, M. Merchant 
301 retired, K, G. Ibrahim 102 retired). 

Sinhalese Sports Club 370 (P. J. DeSaram 50, 

' Hector Pereira lOl), Jl. B. ^VJJesinghc 47, 
h. E. DcSoysa 50, V. M. Mereijant 4 for 74) 
and 90 for 5 wkts. (A. It. Gooucratnc 47). 

Barodn ' 

Barotia State Crlcl:ct Association vs, .Sinhalese 
Sports Club. TIic match resulted in a draw. 

Baroda 294 (H* K. Adbikarl 55, B. B.^ Nimhal- 
kar 01, J. Parcra 3 for 70, L. DcSoysa 5 for 
90). 

, Sinhalese Club 83 (Amir Elalii 4, for 30). and 
303 for 4 wts. (PeSaram not. out 137, II. 
Parcra, 95, Gooncratnc not out 59). 

Calcutta 

Tlvp final of the Inter^Provlncial Schools 
Crjclcob Championship, for the Cooch-Bchnr 
Cup, resulted as follows : — 

Sind heal Bombay by 143 runs. 

Sind 99 and 394. Bombay 357 and h53. 

Sind 

Tlio final of the Sind Pentangular Cricket 
Tournament between the Hindus and - the 
^MusUms ended In a draw. 

Hindus 330 and 182 for 7 wkts. deck 

Muslims 198 and 240 for 8 w’kts. 


Australian Services Cricket Tour 

The following are the principal details of the 
tour of India by the Australian Services cricket 
I team : — 

! Lahore 

^ Australian Services vs. North Zone. The 
I match resulted in a draw. 

North Zone 410 (Mahomed Saecd 30, Ahdul 
Hafeez 173, Imtiaz not out 135, D. B. 
Cristofani 4 for 58) and 103 for 7 wkts. 
(Ram I’rakash not out 34, C. G. Pepper 6 
for 45). . ‘ 

Australian Services 351 (A. B. Hassett 73, 
C. G. Popper 77, K. II. Miller 40, D. B. 
Cristofani 40, Abdnl Hafeez 5 fox 115). 

New Delhi 

Australian Services vs. Princes XT. The 
match resulted in a draw. 

Australian Services 424 for 8 wkts. deck (A. 
li. Hassett 187, J. Pettiford 40, E. A. 
Williams not out 100, C. F. Price 33, C. S. 
Nayudu 4 for 138) ond 304 for 6 wkts. 
(D. K. Carmody 68, B. S. Whitlngton 46, 
A, L. Hassett not out 124, K, B, Miller 35). 

Princes Xr 401 (Mushtaq Ali 108, L. AmarimUi 
163, Bai Singh not out 40, B.^S. Ellis 4 for 
' 00 ). 
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Madras* 


Bombay. 

AviBliaXto -yjs. Tcvatclv 

resulted in a draw. Australians 362 (D. 
K. Carmody 43, J. ^yo^kInan 33, K, B, 
Miller 106, J. Pettiford 30, C. F. Price 65, 
Vinoo Mariked 3 for 05. Amir Flahi 4 for 
87) and 88 for 2 wkts. (B. S. Whitiupton 
not out 40, B. K. Ctarmody 41). 

West Zone 500 for 9 wlcts. decl, (V. M. Mer- 
chant 77, K.^S. Modi 168 V. S. Hazare 73, 
G. Kishcnchand 34, B. G. Phadkar not out 
71, B. S. Ellis 4 for 113). 

Australian Services vs. An Indian XI (first 
unnofficial Test). The match resulted in 
a draw. 

Australian Services 531 (B. K. Carmody 113, 
J. Pettiford 124, A. L. Hassett 63 C. G. 
Peppf^r 95, I. Workman 76 > V* S. Hazare 5 
for l09, (3. S. Nnyudu 3 for 141) and 31 for 
1 wkt. 

An Indian XI 839 (Vinoo Mankad 36, L. Araar- 
nath 64, V. S. Hazare 75, B. S. Modi 36, 
Abdul Hafeez 34, Gnl Mahomed 34) and, 
following on, 304 (V. M. Merchant 69, L. 
Araarnath 60, Gul Mahomed 48, Amir 
Elahi 32, C. G. Pepper 3 for 90, C, F. Price 
3 for 64). 

Poona* 

Australian Services ts. Indian Universities. 
The match resulted in a draw. 

Australian Services 300 (B, K. Carmody 30, 
.T. Workman 31, B. M. Stanford 34, A. L. 
Hassett 95, C. G. Pepper 50, S. G. Shinde 4 
for 110) and 85 for 3 wkts, (C. F. Price 48), 

Indian Universities 385 for 1 wkt. decl. (M, 
B. Bege not out 200, Abdul Hafeez not out 
161). 

Calcutta. 

Australian Services vs. East Zone XI. East 
Zone won by 2 wkts. 

Australian Services 107 (N. Choudhury 3 for 
35, C. S. Kayudu 3 for 29, C. T. Sarwate 3 
for 8) and 304 (A. L. Hassett 125, B. B.. 
Cristofani 69, N. Choudhury 3 for 39, C. T. 
Sarwate 3 for 63). 

East Zone 131 (Mushtaq AH 46, B. B. Cris- 
tofani 4 for 46, C. F, Price 3 for 14) and 284 
for 8 wkts. (Mushtaq AU 68, Benis 
Compton 101, C. S. Kayudu 33, B. B. 
Nimbalkar 33). Australian Services vs. An 
Indian XI (Second imofficial Test.) The 
match resulted in a draw. 

An Indian XI 386 (Vinoo Mankad 78, Mushtaq 
All 31, V. S. Hazare 65, B. S. Modi 75, 
Abdul Hafeez 37, 0. S. Xayudu 38, ( 3 . G, 
Peippt-r 4 lor 12^) lor 4 wkts. 

(V. M. Merchant not out 155, L. Amamath 
48, Abdul Hafeez not out 86, C, G. Pepper 
3 for 94). 

Australian Services 472 (B. K. Carmody 40, 
B. S. Whitington 155, J. Pettiford 101, 
K. B. Miller 82, L. Amamath 3 for 41, 
Vinoo Mankad 4 for 147) and 49 for 2 wkts. 


Sorvloos vs. South Zone. Aus- 
tralians won by 6 wkts. 

South Zone 159 (P, E. Palia, 48. E. B. Aibara 
49, B. S. Ellis 4 for 21, C. F. Price 4 for 33) 
and 233 (A. B. Aibara 45, A, G. Bamsingh 
42, M. Gopalan 41, K. B. MiUer 3 for 19). 

Australian Services 195 (B. K. Carmody 33, 
J. A. Workman 76, C. F. Price 31, A. G. 
Bamsingh 3 for 57, Ghulam Ahmed 4 for 56) 
and 198 for 4 wkts. (B. K. Carmody not out 
87, B. B. Cristofani not out 54, Ghulam 
Ahmed 4 for 59), 

Australian Services vs. An Indian XI (third 
unofficial Test). The Indian XI won by 
six wkts. 

Australians 339 (B. S. Wliitington 33, A, L. 
Hassett 143, C. G. Pepper 87, S. N. 
Bannerjee 4 for 86, C. T. Sarwate 4 for 94) 
and 275 (D. IC. Carmody 92, B. S, 
Wiitington 67, S. X, Bannerjee 4 for 81, 
C. T. Sarwate 4 for 114). 

An Indian XI 525 (L. Amamath 113, B. S. 
Modi 203, Gul Mahomed 55, C. S. Xayudu 
64, C. G. Pepper 4 for 118) and 92 for 4 
wkts. (V. M. Merchant 35, Mushtaq Ali 37). 

STATISTICS OF THBEE MAIX SIATCHES. 

The following are the statistics of the matches 
played between the Australian Services team 
and an Indian Eleven at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras ; — 

AUSTBALIAX SEBVICES. 


Batting Averages* 



I. 

X.O, 

H.S. Ag. 

Av. 

tT. Pettiford 

5 

1 

124 

269 

67-25 

G. Pepper . . 

5 

1 

05 

214 

53-50 

J, A. Workman 

3 

1 

76 

106 

53-00 

B. S. Whitington 

5 

0 

155 

263 

52-60 

A. Ij. Hassett 

. . 5 

0 

143 

235 

47-00 

D. K. Carmody 


0 

113 

259 

51*80 

K. B. Miller.. 

• ♦ i? 

1 

82 

107 

26-76 

S. G. Sismey 

3 

1 

16 

36 

18-00 

C, F. T, Price 

.. 3 

0 

25 

62 

17*33 

B, B. Cristofani 

. . 3 

0 

29 

42 

14-00 

E. A. Williams 

4 

1 

20 

30 

10-00 

B. S.EUis .. 

4 

2 

10 

12 

6-00 

A. W. Boper 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1-00 

Bowling Averages* 




0. 

M. 

B. 

w. 

Av, 

B. S. Whitington 

5 

2 

15 

1 

15-00 

A. It. Hassett 

6 

0 

27 

1 

27-00 

C. F, T. Price 

41'2 

7 

142 

5 

28-40 

G. G. Pepper 


Z2 

54^ 


ZZ'75 

K. B. Miller 

63 

15 

162 

4 

40-^0 

E. A, Williams . 

91-2 

,20 

251 

5 

60-20 

J. Pettiford 

35 

8 

115 

2 

57-50 

B. S. EUis 

143*3 

24 

414 

7 

59-40 

A. W. Boper 

27 

5 

. 76 

1 

76-00 

B. B. Cristofani . 

41 

4 

139 

1 

139-00 

B. K. Carmody . 

2 

1 

3 

0 
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Football, Golf & Hockoy. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bangalore. 

The final of the Ashe Gold Cup Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Mysore Hovers -2 goals. 

Bangalore Muslims • . . . Ni(, 

The final of the Pateron Cup Football Xouma* 
meat resulted as follows ; — 

Eoyal Air Force 4 goals. 

Mysore Hovers Nil, 

Bombay* 

The final of the Inter-Provincial Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Bengal 2 goals. 

Bombay NiL 

The annual International match resulted as 
follows : — 

.Indians 1 goal. 

Europeans 1 goal. 

The final of the Rovers Cup Football Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Corps of Military Police . . . . 3 goals. 

Albert David XI (Calcutta) . , 1 goal. 

The final of the Western^India Football 
Championship resulted as follows : — 

Royal Xavy 2 goals. 

British Base Reinforcement Camp 1‘ goal. 

The final of the Hinrichs Memorial Shield 
Football Tournament resulted as follows : — 
Embarkation Headquarters , . 7 goals. 

Italian Xavy 1 goal. 

The final of the Satiranjan Memorial Shield 
Football Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Tata Sports Club 5 goals. 

Trades India Sports Club . . . . NiL 

The final of the Callan Memorial Cup Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Trades India Sports Club , . . , 3 goals. 

G.I.P. Railway 1 goal. 


HOW THE TOP TEAMS EXDED. 



P 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

P 

Tata's 

14 

10 

3 

1 

31 

8 

23 

R.A.F. 

14 

10 

3 

1 

64 

18 

23 

Embarkation 

14 

9 

4 

1 

52 

20 

22 

Royal Xavy. , 

14 

8 

3 

3 

50 

10 

19 


Calcutta 

The final of the I.F.A. Shield Football Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

East Bengal.. .. 1 goal, 

Mohun Bagan , . . . . , NiL 

The First Division of the Calcutta League 
resulted as follows : — 

East Bengal Winners. 

Mohun Bagan . . . . Runners-up. 


HOW THE TOP TEAMS EXDED. 


P W D L 
East Bengal . .24 16 7 1 

Mohurr Bagan . .24 16 6 2 

Bhowanipur . . 24 14 7 3 

Mohammedan 

Sporting . ,24 12 10 2 


F A P 
56 7 39 

45 9 38 

40 14 35 

53 13 34 


Hyderabad* 


The final of the Municipal Cup Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

City Police 2 goals. 

Tigers ,, NiL 


Nagpur* 

The final of the Xagpur Rovers Cup Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Royal Air Force 1 goal. 

Young Muslims Nil, 


Poona* 

The final of the Poona Civilian Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

G.I.P. Railway (Bombay) . . 1 goal. 

St. Francis Goans (Bombay) . . NiL 

Trivandrum. 


The First Division of the Harwood Football 
League resulted as follows : — 

Tata Sports Club . . , , . . winners. 

Royal Air Force . . . . Runners-up. 


The final of the Trivandrum Football Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Tata Sports Club (Bombay) . . 1 goal. 

Vieforia XI (Bangalore) . , NiL 


^ GOLF. ' 

Nasik. 

The final of the Western India Golf Championship resulted as foUoAvs : — 
Major P. MacDonald heat Major W , D. Bacon over ^6 holes, 2 up. 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore 

The final of the Bangalore Cup Hockey 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Bangalore Indians . . .. . 2 goals. 

Officers Training School . . . . NiL 

The final of the Loklnir Cup Hockey Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Hindustan Aircraft Factory .. 3 goals. 
Reception Camp • ♦ . . • • 2 goals. 


Bombay. 

The final of the Aga Khan Hockey Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Kalyanmal Mills (Indore) . . 4 goals. 
Bhopal Wanderers . . . , 2 goals. 

The final of the Bombay Provincial Hockey 
Championship resulted as follows : — 
Lusitanians . . . . . . . , 1 goal. 

G.I.P, Railway , . . . . . NiL 
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W)ca(Micat 1 


Flower 


Jlnliaraja of Gwalior's Iloyal Jester (8st. 7 ^ 

Mr!’ Jif d’.' l^ctifs Avon Song (Ss't. 4 It).') ^ 

jrJiaraja of Baroda’s Savoyard (Ssl. 13 lb.) ^ 

Bbortbcad: 4 lenptbs I'lcnglbV 
Time.-2 minute#. 1 0.2/5 sceonds. 

Mar Gold Cup. 

SatSVf bSmpi^ ;j 

Sir. O.^C^mtani’s I’illar to Bo^t (Sst. 4 lb.) ^ 

IMDhmond-s Goodwill (S^V. ^ 

:Malmraja of Gwnllnr’e I’rcin Devi (v^t. •> 
lb,) Chavnu . . •• t * ' 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, I length. 

Timc.—l minute, 23 1/5 bccoiuis. 

MatUradas Goculdas Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Odds 
On(8st.21b.) Khade. ^ 

Maharaja of Baroda’e Savo- 
yard (7st. 121b.)llafTaeic. 

Maharani of Kolhapur’s Orange 
‘ (Sst. 9 lb.) Brace .. ;• •; •* 

Mr. C. J. Shah’s Sunbathing (Sst. -lb.) 

Kheemsingh . . • • • ' • ‘ 

Dead-beat, ^ length, 1 Icngtli. 

Time.— 1 minute, 28 1/5 seconds. 

Baroda Gold Cup, 

Distance 1 mile. , ^ ^ . 

Maharaja of Gwalior's llovnl Jester (*bt. 

3lb.)Eobcrts .. , -J*. , « ; xvt ^ 

Mr. Diamond’s Priority (7st. 8 lb.) NMute-^ 
side . • * * * • “ 

Hr, V. Pittie’sSMrnuntfSb-t.lKbade ..3 
Hr. P. E. Heht.a's Sapodil (Sst. 5 lb.) Hunter. 4 
,JVon by a head, 5 lengths, 1 length. 

Time.— 1 minute, 41 4/5 seconds. 

•Asa Khan’s Cup. 

Distance 14 miles. ^ 

Mrs. Justice’s Haut Ton (9st. 4 lb.) White 

side \ ^ 

Hr. M. D. Petit's Avon Song (7st. 7 lb.) 

Eude 

Hr. E. K. P. Singh’s Habboob (Sst. 1 lb.) 

A. Ahmed 

ilr, Ibrahim ‘Slahomed’s Fortunate Bad 

(Sst. 2 lb.) Khade ^ 

Won by 1 length, a neck, 34 lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 43 seconds. 

Hughes Memorial Plate. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Sir Boml Mehta’s Yawar (Sst. 9 lb.) Jones. 1 
Maharaja of Baroda’a Savoyard (7st. 11 lb.) 

Khade .. .. 2 

Mrs. Basher All’s Monel (7st. 5 lb.) Hunter 3 
Maharaja of Kashmir’s Odds On (Sst. 4 lb.) 

Chavan , , . . . r- . . • • ^ 

Won by a neck, a neck, 4 length. 

Time. — 1 minute. 15 2/5 "seconds. 

Governor’s Cup. 

Distance miles. 

^ Messrs. Mistry and Irani’s Windsor Pie 
(7st. 12 lb.) Kasbekar . . . . • • 1 

MjUiaraja of Gwalior’s Kishat (7st, 12 lb.) 

:* Roberts ..2 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Typhoon (Sst. 8 lb.) ^ 

LalVoc’s The Judge (8st. 2 lb.) 

Mu II Singh • • ‘ ^ 

IVon by 1 length, 4 length, 1 longtn. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 10 1/5 seconds. 

Indian Derby. 

Distance 14 miles. 

5D. Chaudulal J. Shah s Chakon (Sst. 9 ib.) ^ 

K, Permanand’s Kamdar (Ost.) ^ 

JI^T.^Dl^Banat walla’s Flying Home (9st). 

kheemsingh .. ” a 

:Mr. Diamond’s PriorCy *• ^ 

4Von bv 14 lengths, 2 length, li lengtlis. 
Time.— 2 minutes, 40 3/5 seconds. 

Kelipse Stnkes of India. 

Distance 14 miles. < 

:\laharaja of Gwalior’s Radio Man (/st. / ib.) ^ 

Banatwalia’s Royal Page (7st, 

io lb.) West.. .. •• 11 

Rao Bahadur Surve’s lYonderfnl (/st. 11 

lb.) RatTacle.. ^ t V " 1 

Hrs. Justice’s Hunt Ton (9st.) ,hs " ^ 

Won bv 4 longtli, 14 lengths, 24 lengths. 
Timc.“2 minutes, 37 2/5 seconds. 

Rnjpipla Gold Cup. 

Distance 1 mile. , , x 

Hrs. H. Marginson’s Fairpath {8st. 11 lb.) ^ 

Sir^lVomi. Mehta's Yawar (8st^ 10 IM) Jones. 2' 
Maharani of Kolhapur s Orange Flo ( • ^ 

EaV'Bahmhw 'survey’s Wonderful (7st, 9 ^ 

Won by^a'shorVliead, j length, a head. 
Time.— 1 minute, 40 1/5 seconds. 

Gulamhiissein Essaji Cup. 

Distance 14 miles. - . Trixade 1 

Mr. B. Patel’s Filmindia (7st V 

Hr. V. Pittie’s Army and Na^> (ost.) ^ 


. 4- 


Mt^’r'e. Gupta’s Eajput Warrior {9st.‘ 7 ^ 

MM-a'^ of (iwalior^s Nishat (Sst.’ 12 Ih.) 

Wmi*bj^\ lengths, 14 length, 4 length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 43 1/5 seconds. 

Byculla Club Cup. 

SaS"o/twalior’s Eadio Man_(8st. 4 ^ 

Mr!* Banatwalia’s Eoyal Page (Sst. 2 ^ 

M^s.-VustEe’s Haut Ton (9s^. 7 lb j Jones 3 
Mr. M. D. Petit’s Avon Song (^st. e lu.t ^ 

Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, 14 len^hs. 
Time.— 3 minutes, 1 2/5 seconds. 

KJeneral ObaiduUah Khan Memorial Gold Cup. 
11 lb.) Roberts - • Tir„iv ' nf Bhopal’s 
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i^tcsnrft. W. Jj, Srott aivJ K, i'rfity 1 

Star (8 hI. 11 lb.) l-nnr-r 

Mr. J. H. OowHI'h CljMr Jiny (8 it. 7 Ib.) : 

Warren . . ♦ ' ^ [ 

W'on by 1{ IcnRtJi", a b^ad, n Irn^tb*. i 
TJrnc. — a mlntitep, 4 2/5 w'^rondn, j 

! 

liC'lvcdero IMntf*. 

Bl^itanco 7 furlon^/j. 

Maharaja of J^arlaklni^^cll’s Ma;:Io Mount 
{B^l. B lb.) Marl and . . .1 . . 1 

Mr. II. I'*o'4er*fl J'anx (8?t. IJ lb.) 

Sfbbritt 2 

Maharaja of rarlaklmedr^ J^JonK (b t, < 

4lb.)8trad H 

Mr. N, D, Jiaj^rro'fl Saucy Link 11 lb.) 

Lott 4 

Won by a Hhorth^ad, anrek, 1} length*!. 

Time. — 1 minute, 25 4 /5 Ff rondn. 

King-Kmpcror’ft Cup. 

Phtanco 1 mile. 

Maharaja of rarlaklmodrg riiilanthropht ( 

(Bst. 11 lb.) Sihbritt 1 

Mcfisra. W. I), Scott and IL Bootli'a Pretty | 
Star (eet, 11 lb.) Krmcr ,. .. ..2, 

3lAharaja of l*arJakJmedJ'a Lojon^r tSef. ) 

11 lb.) Stead 2 

Mr. li. roster’s Faux Fas (Sst 7 lb.) M. 

O. Neale F 

Won by 1 length, li lengths, 1 length. 

Tlmo. — 1 minute, 40 seconds. 

Jodhpur Cup. 

Plstanro 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s General Mont* 

gomcry (B?t.) Sihl)Tltt I 

Mr. 2^. D. Bagroo’Bironday(8st.)Wood .. 2 
Kumvar Manj Hinder Singh of Fnridkot's 
Scented Bust (8st. C Ih.) Cook . . . . 2 

Mr. S. K. Bhattcr’s Money Gold {7.Ht. 0 Ib.) 

Stead 4 

, Vr’on by If lengths, f length, If length'^. 
Time. — 1 minute, 30 1/5 pcconds. 

York Plato. 

Pittance If miles. 

Mrs. Alex A. Apcar’fi Newdlgato (8st. S lb.) 

Meckings . . . . . , , . . , 1 

Mr. K. Glmmria’B BngUsh Y'cathcr (Oit, 

4 lb.) Slbbrllt 2 

Tilr.' W. A. I. Jacques' Prince Har.rat (Tst. 

4 Ib.) Wood . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. E. C. Forsyth's Sauce Anglaiae (8st. 13 

lb.) M.O'Ncalo 4 

'Won by 1 length, 5 length, If lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 44 1/5 seconds. 

Ellenborough Plato. 

Pistanco 1 mile. 

Maharaja of Parlakimcdi's Prince Winooka 

(8st. 6 lb.) Sihbritt 1 

Mr. J. M. Pavid's Kop All (7st. 12 lb.) 

Woods . . . , . . . . . . 2 

Major G. E. F. CampbeU’s Plve Bomber 

(Sst. 1 lb.) Cook . . 3 

Mr. A. , Jy-^ Pegg's Mill Man (8sL 5 Ib.) 

Warren 4 

Won by a shorthead, 31 lengths, 0 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 27 4/5 seconds. 


n-xrbhang.t Ciiji. 

birPa*, Id rarouc 71b,> 1 

.Mr. N. It. b.%ur*y Link 3 lb.) 

I/>M 2 

W. P. nrid B. PrrMy 

Star (10 t.) J:rm‘r .. .. .. .. J 

Mrf^. .\b'X A. Ai>f*ar's Taqdlr (7-L 7 Ib.) 

Pm^'orL ,, ,, 4 

Won by f b firth, 3 hnrth*, } bngfb. 

1 minutes 15 i/.5r^fond'- 

MbMbton Pht*'. 

PMan^-f' 1 mib*, 3 furlong*. 

Mr. N. H. Hunt's Saracr n'.s IJrvj 3 Ib.) 

Bakrr 1 

Mr. C. 1 :. L. Mlln'-Iiob-rt'oTiV Tar^do: <7-f. 

4 JIM 2 

Sir B. i!addo‘.v*j* On Apfro (0^*. i Ib.j Cook. 3 

Malnriija of <,VyWi*JOdr.r*^ VIkh/g ) 
Brnu f .. .. .. .. -.4 

Won by 2i b rutb*, f I'^ngth, a n<^k. 

TInu*.— 2 mlntite^ 2 ^ i/5 p«'*"ond'. 


V/dIrdoy PIa^^\ 

Phtnnrc Ji mill'*. ^ 

Maharaja of IMrhkltnedr.^ PhUar.’bropbt 

(On. 4 lb.)Sibbrbt 1 

Mr. N. P. llothou-c d lli.) 

Lott 2 

Mr^. Su-an SoplKr’s lVinV'_d Tig* r (7^L 5 

lb.) HIg-on 3 

Mr". J. 11. GO'Weirs Chale Bav (7‘* 5 lb.) 

Baker ' .. ..4 

Won by a shorthrad. a «hortli»ad, It hngth^. 
Time. — 2 rnlntilf^, 10 2,5 F^con»P. 

Club Cup. 

Pht.anci‘ 1 mile. 

Mf-«T". Pnnnbd: and F.O.J, Stcuart’*^ Jllu* 
Finn (8<t. 7 lb.) Knncr .. .. .• 1 

Mr. r. B. Hillman's Cu-fodv (T.-t. 12 lb.) 

Gill 2 

Mr. A. TL C. BodronV Mo=‘' Trooper 3 

lb.) Conk ..3 

Mr. L r. Hatten'P Silver Armour (6-t. 12 lb.) 

McGamn 4 

Won by 1 length, n neck, f length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 44 3/5 F^-conds. 

Hilliard Platn. 

Pbtance 1 mile. 

Me^^r?. AV. p. Scott and K. Booth's Pretty 
Star (0"t, 5 Ih.) Brrner .. .. I 

Mr. J. H. Go^wcirs Chalc Bav (7rt 4 lb.) 

Baker .. ~ 

Lt.-CoL r. J. Anden»on'3 Let Slip (7."t. 5 

lb.)I^lt .*3 

Mrs. Alex A. Apear's Baji (8st. 2 lb.) Carr, 4 
AVon by f length, f length, a neck. 

Time. — 1 minute, 412/5 second 

Stewards Cup. 

Pislance 1 mile. 

Mrs. J. E. Blley's Queen's Lancer (Sst. 

11 lb.) Lott 1 

Sir B. HaddowAs Papford (8st. 7 lb.) Cook. 2 
Airs. L. II. Cranwcll's Bahi Sahib (8ft. 4 lb.) ^ 

Sihbritt 3 

Maharaja of Cooch-Behar’s Pouble Brew 

(Sst. 10 lb.) Ermer 

AVon by 3 lengths, 4 lengths, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 44 1/5 seconds. 
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Gatwick Plate. 

Distance li miles. 

Mr. K. H. Hunt’s Saracen’s Head (7st. 5 lb.) 

Baker . . , . . . . . ' . . 1 

Mr. M. P. Jain’s Enjeu (7st. 8 lb.) Peacock. 2 
Sir R. Haddow’s On Appro (9st. 4 lb.) Gook. 3 
Major G. B. B, Campbell’s Dive Bomber 

(7st. 8 lb.) Stead 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, i length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 12 3/5 seconds. 

Chester Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Sir David Ezra's Tetrazone (95t. 4 lb.) Mar- 

land T .. .. 1 

Mr. C. H. Heape’s Sorgaro (9st. 4 lb.) Baker. 2 

jMt. M. P. Jain’s Enjeu (7st. 4 Ib.) Peacock. 3 
Mr. B, Mukherjee's Millman (7st. 4 lb.) 

Lott 4 

Won by a shorthead, 3^ lengths, a head. 

Time. — 1 minute, 29 4/5 seconds. 

Arthur Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Lejong {8st. 

3 lb.) Stead 1 

lilr. R. Foster’s Faux Pas (8st, 6 lb.) M. 

O’Neale . . . . . , . . . . 2 

Sir R. Haddow’s President’s Putter (7st. 

4 Ib.) Higson , , . . . . . . 3 

Lt.-Col. J. F, Anderson’s Let Slip ^(7st. 

4 lb.) Peacock. , .. .. ..4 

Won by 1 length, a shorthead, 2i lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 30 3/5 seconds. 


Madras* 

The following are the principal results of the 
Madras Racing season : — 

Eirlampudi Cup, 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. B. Amarasuriya’s Maharaj (9st. 4 lb.) 

Shanker . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Rajkumar L. Desaraj Urs’ Kildare (8st, 

12 lb.) F. K. Black 2 

Mr. A. M. K. Chettiar’s Handley Cross (7st. 

6 lb.) Benjamin . . . . , . . , 3 

Messrs. G. E. Hoover and R. Booth’s Keep 
Smilin’ (8st. 6 lb.) H. Black . . . . 4 

Won by | length, f length, f length. 

Time. — ^Not recorded. 

Stewards Cup. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Zemindar of Chikkavaram’s The Chef (7st. 

13 lb.) F. K. Black 1 

Raja of Ramuad’s Broadcast (7st. 12 lb.) 

H. Black 2 

Mr. B. Amarasuriya’s Over Yonder (7st. 

13 lb.) Shanker 3 

Jlr. H. Tamavi’s Star Ruby (8st. 8 lb.) 

Simmons . . . . . . , . . , 4 

Won by a neck, ^ length, 1 length. 

Time. — 1 minute, 17 2/5 seconds. 

K. O. Goldie Memorial Cup, 

Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong. 

H. E. The Hon. Sir Arthur Hope and Lt.- 
Comm. J. Turner’s Percentage (7st. 

12 lb.) A. Clarke 1 

Mrs. J. Burns’ Askot ^(8st. 6 lb.) Thompson. 2 


Brigadier R. C. R. Hill’s Flafeolet (8st. 

3 lb.) F. K. Black 3 

Mr. M. Chettiar’s Zingari (8st. 6 lb.) Benja- 
min . . . , 4 

Won by } length, a shorthead, | length. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 2 4/5 seconds. 

Nottingham Plate. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Lt.-Col. R. S. Aspinall’s Magnotte (8st. 

12 lb.) H. Black ... 1 

Raja of Ramnad’s Sabotage (9st. 4 lb.) 

B. McQuade . . . . 2 

Mr. H. Tamavi’s Driochead Nua (8st. 9 lb.) 

Benjamin . . , . . . . . . . 3 

Zemindar of Chikkavaram’s The Chef (8st. 

7 lb.) F. K. Black 4 

Won by a shorthead, 1^^ lengths, f length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 31 4/5 seconds. 

Snowdon Plate. 

Distance 14 miles. 

Brigadier R. C. Hill’s Pyrogene (8st. 6 lb.) 

Southey 1 

Mr, M. M. Karuppan’s Winsotis (8st. 8 lb.) 

Shanker . , . , . . , . . . 2 

Mrs. E. M. Stockman's Garrylands (9st. 3 

lb.) F. K. Black 3 

H. E. Hon. Sir Arthur Hope’s William Bell 
(9st. 4 lb.) Clarke . . . , , . . . 4 

Won by 14 lengths, 1|^ lengths, 24 lengths. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 47-^2/5 seconds. 

Nizam’s Cup. 

Distance 7 furlongs. 

Messrs. G. E. Hoover and R, Booth’s 
Injustice (8st. 10 lb.) H. Black . . . . 1 

Mr. A, M. K. Karuppan’s Handley Cross 
(9st. 3 lb.) Baba Khan . ^ . , . . 2 

Lt.-Col. R. S. Aspinall’s Wing Commander 
(9st. 4 lb.) Fitzgerald . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. D. W. Stephens and Mrs. T. Hill’s 
Peace (8st. 6 lb.) Shanker . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, | length, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 33 1/5 seconds. 

Parlakimedi Cup. 

Distance IJ miles. 

Mr. L. Kewalram’s Abjar Suad (7st. 13 lb.) 

Shanker . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. M. Chettiar’s Prince Farhan (8st. 6 lb.) 

Benjamin . . . . . . . . , . 2 

Raja of Ramnad’s OfiBcer (8st. 4 lb.) 

H. Black . . . . . . . , . . 3 

Junior Zemindar of Rattiyamabadi’s Golden 
Hill (7st. 13 lb.) Mohideen . . . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 2 minutes, 26 3/5 seconds. 

Simla Plate. 

Distance 5 furlongs. 

Messrs. G. E. Hoover and R. Booth’s Keep 
Smilin’ (7st. 13 lb.) B..McQuade . . 1 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Lydia (9st. 

4 lb.) Southey . . . , . . . . 2 

Raja of Bobbin’s Sir Amps (7st. 10 lb.) 

H. Black . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs. J. Bums’ Rose of Dewas (8st. 4 lb.) 

Thompson . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 3 lengths, 2 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 5 2/5 seconds. 
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Trial Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. ! 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Golden Son (7st. 

12 lb.) Uoberts . . 1 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s El Morocco (Qst." 

8 lb.) Chavan 2 

Maharani of Kolhapur’s Orange Elower (8st, 

7 lb.) Carr 3 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Cillas (8st. 7 lb.) 

Black .. .. ... ..4 

Won by a shorthead, a shorthead, 1 J lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 42 seconds. 


WiUingdon Cup. ' 

Distance li miles. 

Maharaja of Gwaiiot’s Yeshwant (8st. 12 
lb.) Boberts ^ . . . . . . . 1 

Maharani Chimnabai of Baroda’s Ice Box 

(8st. 7 lb.) Evans 2 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Pay Master {7st. 7 lb.) 

Kaffaele .. -*3 

Mr. A. H. Billimoria’s Say When (7st. 7 Ih.) 

Khade 4 

Won hy 1 legnth, li lengths, 4i lengths. 
Time. — 2 minutes, 10 seconds, * 


Cecil Gray Plate. 
Distance 1 mile.^ 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Lila "I 

(9st. i lb.) Koberts . . VT>flad-heat 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Welling- ( ^ 

ton (7st. 11 lb.) Chavan . . J 
Maharaja of Baroda’s Fadilhat al Garb 

(8st. 12 Ih.) Book 

Mr. B. N, Nazir’s Bah dan (8st. 2 lb.) 
Shanker 


Dead-heat, a neck, 1 length. 
Time. — 1 minute, 52 3/5 seconds. 


Colts Trial, 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Mr. Diamond’s Goodwill (9st. 3 lb.) Burn. 1 
Maharaja of Gwalior’s Bentenmark (9st.) 
f Boberts . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Maharaja of Idar’s Golden Boy (8st. 11 lb.) 

Brace 3 

Mr. K. K. Permanand’s Namdar (8st. 7 Ih.) 

Davison . . 4 

Won hy i length, 5 lengths, 24 lengths. 

Time. — 1 minute, 16 4/5 seconds. 

Newbury Plate. 

Distance 1 mile. 

Mrs. Basher All’s Monel (7st. 10 lb.) Sihh- 

ritt I 

Maharaja of Baroda's Little Caesar (Sst. 

6 Ih.) Book 2 


Maharaja of Gwalior’s Lucrative (8st. 12 lb.) 

Boberts 3 

Mr. J. D. Banatwalla’a Boyal Page (Ost. 

. 4 lb.) Mans 4 

Won hy IJ lengths, li lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 46 1/5 seconds. 

Fillies Trial. 

Distance 6 furlongs. 

Maharaja Kumar of Morvi’s China Doll 

(9st.) Bum 1 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeehhoy’s Valetta (8st. 

11 Ih.) Jones ..2 

Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Pretty Mayah 

(8st. 11 lb.) Sibbritt 3 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Prem Devi (8st. 

11 lb.) Chavan 4 

Won hy i length, 1} lengths, 2i lengths. 
Time. — 1 minute, 17 4/5 seconds. 

Governor's Cup. 

Distance Bace-course and distance. 

Hon. Sir Shantidas Askuran’s Wavell (8st. 

6 Ib.) Evans 1 

Mr. B. B. Gupte’s Waldye (8st. 5 lb.) Jones. 2 
Mr. M. D. Abraham’s Amal al Shahah {7st. 

11 lb.) Khade 3 

Maharaja of Baroda’s Guiding Star (8st. 

12 lb.) West '..4 

Won by a shorthead, 5 lengths, 1 length. 
Time. — 3 minutes, 16 3/5 seconds. 


Eajaram Chhatrapati Memorial Gold Cup. 
Distance 1 mile. 

Messrs. Hope and C. J. Shah’s Sunbathing 

(8st. 8 lb.) Kheemsingh 1 

Mr. A. H. Billimoria’s Say When (8st. 6 lb.) 

Burn , . . . , . . . . . 2 

Mr. O. Chotani’s Pay Master (7st. 12 lb.) 

Baffaele .. .. 3 

Maharaja of ^ Baroda’s Star of Sirohi (7st. 

9 lb.) West * . 4 


Won by a shorthead, 4 lengths, a neck. 
Time. — 1 minute, 48 2/5 seconds. 


Poona Plate. 

Distance 11 miles, 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Golden Son (8st. 

3 lb.) Boberts 1 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s Cillas (8st. 21b.) 

Chavan . . . . . . . , . . 2 

Mr. D. A. Survey’s Wonderful (8st. 21b.) 

Baflfaele .. .. 3 

Mr. J. D. Banatwalla’s Boyal Pago (7st. 

11 lb.) Carr . . 4 

Won hy 4 lengths, 1 length, 1 length. 

Time . — 2 minutes, 15 3/5 seconds. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

The final of the Bombay Bugby Football 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Bulldozers 5 points (1 goal). 

Bombay Gymkhana . . 4 points (1 dropped 

goal). 


The final of the Bombay Seven-a-Side Bugby 
Football Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Bulldozers . . . . 6 points (2 tries). 

Boyal Air Force . . 3 points (1 try). 
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TABLE 

Bombay. 

■ Tlio finals of fin* All-Tnfifa Tablr Tcnnl 
Ch.aTnpionships rrsultod a^ follow^ : — 

: — TC. Stanl^n' (Punjab) bf.at 
1). H, Kabailla (IJoinbav) tll-IO, 

Hb21, 

Mcn*H DoubU's : — K. II. Kap’^fil^ T>. H. 
TCapaclIa (Bombay) boat R. A. I’at^annlrar 
unfi C. G. YHkar (Bombay) 2M7, 21-12, 
21-10. 

Mixed Doubles ; — G. M. Charidarana and Mi^’t 
Sunder Drodbar (Bornb.iy) \\\o, V, Hlva- 
raman (Andhra) and ^^r3. A. 3)*Sou7a 
(Bombay), 

Sinfiles : — Miss M. Brofile (Bombay) 
beat Mrs. B. N. (.’aina (Boinbav) 1'1-21, 
21-10, 23-21, 21-10. 

Bombay won the Toam ChatnpIon''blp, wltli 
Dellii uH runners-up, the table Ijelnt; as follows : — 

V ‘\V T, Per 

Bombay 8 8 0 1-000 

8 0 2 ' 7 rsO 

Mysore 8 4 4 * 200 

Benanl R 4 4 -200 

Madras 8 2 0 -220 

n^^derabad .. ..8 2 0 •2ri0 

Punjab 8 0 8 -000 

Holkar 8 0 8 *000 

Andhra 8 0 S -000 

The finals of the BycuUa V.M.C.A. Open 
Table Tennis Tournament resulted as follows : — 
Men's Slnclcs ; — U. M. Cliandarana beat K. 

cl Arculll 21-11, 21-14, 21-9, 

Z^fen'R Doubles : — U. 21. Chandarana and V. S. 
Patkar boat K. S. Modi and K. S. Cooper 
21-13, 17-21, 21-10. 21-19. 

2Iixcd Doubles : — U. M. Chandarana and MDs 
B. M. Cassinatli beat II. 0. Godiwalia and 
2nss 2t. ICudav 21-8, 21-11, 21-14. 

AVomen's Singles : — Mi^s P. V. Madon beat 
2tiss B. M. Cassinath 21-10, 21-10, 0-21, 
21-10. 

Women's Doubles : — Mi=s B. 21. Ca^sinaUi and 
2n=s 21. K. Dadyburjor boat Miss P. F. 
2radon and 2Ilss I\ F. Vakliaria 21-10, 
21-17, 24-22, 

The finals of the St. Xavier's CollcfTo Open 
Tablo Tennis Tournament resulted as follows : — 

2ren'8 Singles : — IX. 21. Chandarana w.o. D. II. 
Kapadia. 

ATen'j Doubles : — U. 21. Chnndnr^na and W. 
Kirloskar w.o. D. II. Kapadia and K. H. 
Kapadia. 

2Iixe(i Doubles : — K. H. Kapadia and 2Iis3 
P. F. 2Iadon beat D. 21. Chandarana and 
2IiS3 B. 21. Cassinath 18-21, 21-10, 21-18, 
13-21, 21-19. 

Women's Singles : — 2Ixs. G. Nasikwalla beat 
2IISS B. 2L Cassinath 21-17, 21-17, 21-19. 
Women’s Doubles : — 2Ii6s B. 21. Cassinath and 
Miss 21. K. Dadyburjor bcat*2Iiss 2L G. 
Kudav and 2Iis3 R. K. Shroff 21-10, ‘ 15-21, 
21-17, 22-20. 

Junior Singles : — Shiraz Mecklal beat K. N. 
Shah 22-20, 21-12. 


tennis. 

Th»^ finals of tlir^ IboMrr^ Club Op'n 
Day Tabh* 'ff-nnl* 'forirnamf-nt a? 

fiiliowii 

Slm‘b^:--TC. If. TX. 21. 

Clrmdirana 21-8, irN21, 21-10, 13-21, 
21-15. 

2f^n's Doubb*'^ : — IJ. M. Chandarana and V. S» 
Patkar b^at K. If. Kapadia and 1). H. 
Kap-vdia 21-23, 23-21. 21-18, 21-14. 

Mlx'*d DfviMri : — G. M. Chandarana and Mf*t 
B. .M. C.a-dnafh beat K. 11. Kapadia and 
Mbn p. 1\ 2t.adon 21-15, 21-14, 10-21, 
17-21. 21-15. 

Worn^mV -Ml-’ M. Bro^Ho beat Min 

.M. Boearro 21-18, 21-10, 21-12. 

IVomrn'R Poubl^H.* — ^rn. G. .and 

MIm B. Bo^arro beat MIm B. K. Shroff 
and Mb» M. G. Kudav 21-3, 13-21, 22-20. 
21-13. 

Jtmlor Siir.:b^ B. A, Balje^ bf'at B. X. Shah 
21-12,*21-11, 21-13. 

The flnah of tin* P>ombay IVovlnHal Open 
7\ablo Tennh Tournament rt bulled .as follow's : — 

J^Ien's .Singles : — U. M. Chandarana b^at D. H* 
Kni^adia 21-15, 21-13, 21-12. 

Men’s Doubles ; — IJ, M, Chand.ar.ana and V. S. 
Patk.ar beat V. SIvaraman and X. KrDhna- 
murthy 21-33, 21-23, 21-13, 21-12. 

3IIxcd Doublrs : — V. Sivararaan and Mi=^ B. 
K. Shroff beat K. II. Kapadia and MK^ P. 
r. Madon 21-14, 21-17, 23-21. 

Women'R Single. B, K. Shroff be.at 

3fbsM. Brodie 17-21, 21-15. 21 17.21-14. 
Women's Doubles ; — MBs B. K. Shroff and 
Mr^. M. K. Gajendra«Ingh beat M. 

Brodfc and P. F. Madon 21-18. 21-13, 
21-1.5. 

Junior Single^ : — y. S. Vv.as beat F. Bharueba 
21-18, 21-35. 

Consolation Sincle^ : — J. S. Patkar boat F. T. 
(Jorimer 21-10. 23-21. 

Veteran^’ Singles : — S. 11. Snkhlankar beat 
B. X. Samuel 21-14, 21-10. 

finals of ” 'Hio Times of India " Open 
Table TennD Tournament resulted a^ follows : — 

ifen's Singles : — K. U. Kapadia beat U. 3f. 
Chandarana 9-21, 10-21, 21-12, 21-10, 
21-17. 

3fen 's Voiihle^ :• — V. .M. Ch'indarann and T, S- 
I’atkar beat K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia 22-20, 17-21, 19-21, 21-12, 21-18. 
Mixed Doubles : — D. ^1. Chandarana and illss 
B. M. Ca'^slnath beat P. K. Chatibal and ilB? 
Sunder Dcodhar 21-18, 21-14, 15-21, 21-18. 
Women’s Singles : — ^IBs B. Boenrro beat 
.^liss B. Shroff 20-22, 18-21, 21-lS, 21-10. 
21 - 10 . 

Women’s Doubles : — ^Miss B. K. Shroff and 
Miss M. G. Kudav boat Miss M. Brodie and 
Mrs. G. XasikwaUa 21-17, 21-15. 21-13. 
Junior Singles : — S. A. Mecklal beat B. A. 
Laljee 21-17, 21-10, 21-19. 
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Madras. 

The finals of the South India Table Tennis 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — XJ. M. Chandarana beat B, H. 
Kapadia 21-18, 21-13, 22-20. 

Men’s Doubles: — ^D. H. Kapadia and U. M. 
Chandarana beat C. Ramaswami and 
IM. y. S. Yittal 23-21, 21-18, 21-17. 

Mixed Doubles : — Mrs. C. K. K. Pillai and 
T. V. Satchidananda Rao beat Mrs. Krisli- 
naswami and V. S. Yittal 21-11, 17-21, 
21-11, 10-21, 21-15. 

Women’s Singles : — ^Irs. C. K. K. Rillai beat 
Iklrs. R. S. Krishnaswami 21-19, 17-21, 
21-17, 21-19. 

New Delhi. 

The finals of the South India Club Table 
Tennis Tournament resulted as folUows : — 

Men’s Singles : — Ranbir Bhandari beat Harjan 
Singh 21-15, 21-10, 21-10. 

Men’s Doubles : — Ranbir Bhandari and Ayyub 
beat Harjan Singh and Hari Mohan Singh 
21 - 11 , 21 - 11 , 21 - 12 . ' 


Simla* 

The finals of the Simla Y.M.C.A. Open^able 
Tennis Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — ^K. H. Kapadia beat D. H. 
Kapadia 21-16, 19-21, 21-12, 19-21, 21-17. 

Men’s Doubles : — K. H. Kapadia and D. H. 
Kapadia beat Kumar Ghose and Hussein 
21-11, 23-21, 21-15. 

Mixed Doubles : — K, H. Kapadia and liliss 
M. Brodie beat D. H. Kapadia and Miss M. 
G. Kudav 21-12, 14-21, 19-21, 21-17, 
23-21. 

Women’s Singles : — ^Miss M. Brodie beat Miss 
M. G. Kudav 21-13, 21-11, 21-16. 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss M. Brodie and Miss 
M. G,- Kudav beat Mrs. Pratap Singh and 
ISIrs. A. C. Khanna 21-12, 21-10, 21-11. 


TENNIS, 


The All -India Lawn Tennis Ranking 
Committee issued the following rankings : — 
Men : — Ghaus Mahomed 1. Sumaht Misra 2. 
Man Mohan 3. Iftikhar Ahmed 4. J. M. 
Mehta 5. Yudhister Singh 6. Dilip K. 
Bose 7. B. R. Kapinipathy 8. Irshad; 
Hussain 9. Prem Pandit and M. V. Bobbjee i 
10 . 

Women : — Miss L. Woodbridge 1. Mrs. Dayal, 
Mrs. Singh and Miss Tata Deodhar were not 
ranked for want of sufficient data. 

Agta, ^ 

The finals of the Agra Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles ; — Sumant Misra beat Hal 
Wagner 5-7, 7-5, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles : — Sumant Misra and Man 
Mohan beat Prem Pandit and Balwant 
Singh 7-5, 6-4, 7-9, 8-6. 

Baroda. 

The finals of the Baroda Open Lawn Tennis 
Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Men’s' Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat Prem 
Pandhi 4-6, 6-10, 10-8, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles : — Sumant Jilisra and M. V. 
Bobbjee beat Ghaus Mahomed and Irshad 
Hussain 9-7, 6-2. 

Junior Singles : — Chaudhari beat Kumar 6-7, 
6-3, 6-2. . 

Junior Doubles : — Chaudhari and Kumar beat 
Yuvraj of Baroda and Shrimant Ghorpade 
6-2, 6-3. 

Bengal* 

The Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships 
resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — Man Mohan beat Irshad 
Hussain 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 (retired). 

Men’s Doubles : — ^Dilip K. Bose and Khasu 
Sen beat Sumant Misra and Man Mohan 
6-2, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles : — Miss D. Sansoni beat 
Miss Holan 6-4, 6-2. 


Bezwada* 

The final of the East Coast Tennis Cham- 
pionship resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat Bhu- 
janga Rao 6-2, 7-5, 6-0. 

Bombay. 

The final of the Tata Shield Team Tennis 
i Tournament resulted as follows ; — 

Willingdon Sports Club beat Cricket Club 
of India by five matches to one. 

The final of the Cricket Club of India Open 
Lawn Tennis Tournament resulted as 
follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — Ghaus Mahomed beat Na- 
rendra Nath 8-6, 6-4, 

Men’s Doubles : — Sumant Misra and Man 
Mohan beat Ghaus Mahomed and^Trahad 
Hussain 11-9, 4-6, 6-3, 

Mixed Doubles : — Irshad Hussain and Mrs. 
Allen beat Sumant Misra and Miss L. M. 
Merchant 9-7, 6-4, 

Women’s Singles : — Mrs. Leela Dayal beat 
Miss L. Woodbridge 6-1, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles ; — Miss L. Woodbridge and 
Mrs. Allen w.o. Mrs. Leela Dayal and Mrs. 

K. Rao. 

Junior Singles : — N. Kumar beat R. D. Deaai 
6-2, 6-4. 

The finals of the Western India Lawn Tennis 
Championships resulted as follows : — 

Men’s Singles : — Narendra Nath beat J. M. 
Mehta 6-3, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles : — J. M. Mehta and Sumant 
Misra beat Irshad Hussain and Man Mohan 
6 - 1 , 6 - 1 . 

Mixed Doubles : — ^Irshad Hussain and Miss 

L. Woodbridge beat J. M. Mehta and Mies 
L. Merchant 6-2, 2-6, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles Mrs. Leela Dayal beat Miss 
L. Woodbridge 6-2, 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss L. Woodbridge and’ 
Mrs. C, E. Stewart beat Mrs. Leela Dayal 
and Mrs. K. Rao 6-2, 6-3. 
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Swimming, Water Polo, Sailing S' Sharpie Handicap. ggg 


400 yards free style : M. Talbot (5 minutes, 
7*3 seconds) l. B. S. Cliandnanl (6 minutes, 
19*1 seconds) 2. Dhcnulca (5 minutes, 26*2 
seconds) 3, 

60 yards breast stroke, for boys under 12 : B. 
Slmmdas (41-2 seconds) 1, K. K, Khan (41*6 
seconds) 2. J. I. Kanavati (43*0 seconds) 3. 

50 yards breast stroke, for girls under 12 : B. K. 
Nazir (4G • 1 seconds) 1. K. Bajaj (48 * 1 seconds) 
2. Ii. Bajaj (49 '0 seconds) 3. 

Inter-club relay (4 x 60 yards) : Golvala Team 
(1 minute, 60 seconds) 1. Maccabi Sports 
Club (1 minute, 64 ‘6 seconds) 2. Cathedral 
High School (2 minutes, 2*4 seconds) 3. Golvala 
Team : N. B. Bhathena, J. Rocha, R. S. Bati- 
vala and K. R, Thanawalla. Maccabi Sports 
Club : E. Hollo, A. Gourgey, I. Mansoor and 
P. Kahu, Cathedral High School : H. Marshall, 
M. Lovell, "W, Plunkett and M. Talbot. I 


Bombay. 

The Bombay Pro\incial Water Polo League 
resulted as follow r . — 

I^ansukhlal Mafatlal Baths . . Winners. 
Golvala Team , . . . . . runners-up. 


SAILING 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Sailing Association's Annual 
Regatta resulted as follows : — 

[On Corrected Time] 

A. & B. Class Handicap. 

Valliant (R. Lav/son helm) 2 hours, 47 minutes, 

25 seconds, 1, 


76 yards '’medley, for men : Rajaram Sawoo 
46*0 seconds) 1. R. Beane (48 seconds) 2. P. S. 
Bativala (51 seconds) 3. 

Inter-Services Relay (4 x 60 yards) : Royal Air 
Force (2 minutes, 0*4 seconds) 1. Royal Indian 
Navy (2 minutes, 0*8 seconds) 2. Royal Air 
Force ; P. Gawthorne, F. Haskett, P. Leding- 
ham and R. Strevens. Royal Indian Navy : 
P, Gourgey, S, R. Mukkerjee, J. Irwin and E. 
Hollo. 

100 yards free style, for members of the Cricket 
Club of India : 'R. H. M. Colah (77 seconds) 
1. J. P. Kapadia (83 seconds) 2. H. Irani (2 
minutes, 6*6 seconds) 3. 

100 yards back stroke, for men : Rajaram Sawoo 
(73*8 seconds) 1, B. Burman (79 seconds) 2. 
R. Jenldns 3. 


The final of the Bombay Water Polo Quadran- 
gular Tournament resulted as follows : — 

Hindus 3 goals. 

Parsis 2 goals. 


Ilona (Brigadier Southgate helm) 2 hours, 49 
minutes, 37 seconds, 2, 

I Varuna (H. Be Mierre helm) 3 hours, 62 minutes, 
12 seconds, 3. 


WATER POLO 


SEABIRD CLASS HANDICAP 

Phalarobe (Br. Paterson helm) 2 hours, 55 minutes, 45 seconds, 1. 
La Mouette (A. W. Percy) 3 hours, 10 minutes, 58 seconds, 2, 

Gaivota (R.A.Y.C.) 3 hours, 17 minutes, 22 seconds, 3. 


SHIPS’ BOATS HANDICAP 

Buflferin Cutter B/Z 1 (Stephenson helm) 2 hours, 24 minutes, 35 seconds, 1. 

Royal Marine Cutter XI (Major McErd helm) 2 hours, 27 minutes, 11 seconds, 2. 
Bufferin Whaler B/K3 2 hours, 50 minutes, 39 seconds, 3. 


SHARPIE HANDICAP 


Cygnet (Capt. J.P, Bell helm) 2 hours, 16 minutes, 
64 seconds, 1. 

Kestrel (Capt. The Hon, James Boyle helm) 2 
hours, 21 minutes, 40 seconds, 2. 

Zephyr (A, Young helm) 2 hours, 27 minutes, 
19 seconds, 3. 


Dragon Tomtit And Victory Handicap 

Bunty (M. W. R. Sell helm) 2 hours, 16 minutes, 
18 seconds, 1, 

Bluebird II (H. Holt-Keene helm) 2 hours, 22 
minutes, 34 seconds, 2. 

Babchick (Miss J. Foster King helm) 2 hours, 
44 minutes, 12 seconds, 3. 
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Warrant of 

TJio following WATrnnt of rrcccdcncc for 
Indin wafl approved by Ifle Mnjofity tlio King- 
Emperor of India, and received jrifi lioyal Sign 
Manual, on OtU of May 1037, It aIro Jncludcn 
the olHccrs flubflcnucntly given courteny ranliH 
by the Governor-General in cxcrcinc of powers 
conferred by His Majeaty. 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Govornora of ProvJncoa wJtldn tbeir 
rcapcctlvo charges, 

3. Governorfl of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commandcr-ln-Chiof In India, 

5. Governors of the United Provinces and 

Punjab. I 

G. Governors of Bihar and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, 

7. Governors of Assam, the Korth-West 

Prontlcr Province, Sind and Orissa. | 

8. Chief Justice of India, Bcrbyshlrc, Sir 
Harold, JCt., k.c., M.O., (So long as ho is Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court.) 

0, Members of the Governor- Gcncrars 
Executive Council. 

9A. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of 
* India and The Apostolic Delegate of the Homan 
' Catholic Church. 

10. Commandcr-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

lOA. Deputy Commander-In-Chief in India. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Indian Dcgislativc 
Assembly. ^ 

13. Judges of the Federal Court. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts ; Political 
Adviser to the Crown Hepresentative, 

15. Agent to the Govcrnor-Goncrnl, Balu- 
chistan ; Ministers of Governors* and Residents 
of the First Class ; Within their respective 
charges. 

15A. Archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
(Archbishop taking precedence over Bishops), 

16. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; 
Director-General of Supply ; General Ofllcers 
Commanding, Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Central Commands; and Officers of tho rank 
of General. 

17. Chief of the General Staff and Minis- 
ters of tho Governors of Madras, Bombay 
and Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding-in-Chlef , Royal 
Air Force in India; and Ministers of tho 
Governors of tho United Provinces and Punjab.* 

19. Ministers of the Governors of Bihar and 
the Central Provinces and Berar.* 

20. Agent to the Governor- General, Balu- 
chistan ; China Relations Officer In Calcutta ; 
Ministers of tho Governors of Assam, North- 
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West iTonflcr Province, Rind and Orbga; and 
P^csldcntn of tlic rirst Cla<^R. 

21, Presidents of 1/CghlntIvc Councils. 

22, Hpeakern of J/’gHlatlvc Af"icmblIf‘S, 

23, Advlfirra to Governorn ; Chief Judges of 
(3def Courts ; Puisne Judges of High Courts, 

21. Licuf^nant-Gcnernls. 

25. Auditor-Gener.nl in India; Chnlnnan of 
the Federal Pufdlc 8erv/cc CoTiunfsifon ; 
Chief Cominl«*5lonfr of Delhi within his charge 
and Princljjnl Secretary, I’inancc Department. 

25A. All other territorial Bishops of tho 
Anglican Church and territorial Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Cliurch. 

20. Dlrcctors-Gencral of Supply; Director- 
General of Information ; Flag Offircr 
Commanding, fRoyal Indian Na^'y ; Members 
of tlio Railway Board ; Officers Commanding 
^rilitar^’ Districts within their respective charges ; 
Railway Financial Commissioner ; Reform 
Commissioner, Government of India; Secre- 
taries to tho Oorcmor-General ; and Secretaries 
to tho Government of India and In tho Political 
Department. 

27. Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department, 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 
Chairman, Central Technical Power Board ; 
Chainnan, Central Waterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission ; Judges of Chief Courts; 
Sngrent, J,, Educational Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India ; and Vice-Chairman ; Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. - 

28. Chairman, Public Service Commissions. 
SfadraB, Bombay, Sind and Bengal ; Chief 
Commissioner of tho Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, within tho charge ; and Chief Secretaries 
to tho Governments of ilndras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

29. Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 
Bombay ; Director of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Government of India ; Director-General 
of Civil A'latlon In India (SirF.Xymms);DIicctor 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs ; Director of 
Intelligciico ; Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Communications ; Financial Comrals- 

I sloners; Establishment Officer to the Government 
! of India; Joint Secretaries to the Government 
of India and In tho Political Department ; Joint 
Secretary to the Governor-General (Public); 
Judicial Commissioner of theNorth-West Frontier 
Province; Judicial Commissioner of Sind ; Major- 
I Generals; Members of a Board of Revenue; Mem- 
bers of the Central Board of Revenue ; Members 
of the Federal Public Service Commission ; 
Political Resident on the North-West Frontier; 
President of the Tariff Board; Chief Controller of 
Imports ; Secretary to tho Governor- General’s 
Executive Council ; Secretaries to the Governors 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal ; Surgeons- 
General. 

29 A. Members of the Council of State. 


♦ NOTE. — ^The Chief Minister ranks in tho same Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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30. Cliaiman, Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee; The Advocate- Geueral of India; 
and Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universities. 

31. General Managers of State . Railways ; 
Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands ; Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara 
(within his charge) ; Chief Controller of Purchase; 
Commissioner of Central Excise and Salt, 
Northern India; Controller of the Currency; 
Controller of Railway Accounts; Deputy Auditor- 
General ; Deputy Directors-General, Department 
of Supply; Electrical Commissioner with the 
Government of India ; Iron and Steel Controller ; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; Chief Revenue 
Authority in Assam ; Commissioners of Divi- 
sions ; Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency ; Residents of the Second Class ; 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, North- 
West Prontier Province ; and Revenue Com- 
missioner, Sind and Orissa,"^ within their 
respective charges. Members of the Tariff 
Board, 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Political and External Affairs Departments 
of 30 years standing, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 
36 ; and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Areas, within 
their respective charges. 

33. Advocates- General, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

34. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal ; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar. 

34A. Bishops (not territorial). 

35. Brigadiers ; Census Commissioner for 
India ; Chief Administrative Officer, Depart- 
ment of Supply ; Chief Controller of Standardi- 
sation, Railway Department ; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department; Chief 
Government Inspector of Railways ; Controller 
of Railway Priorities; Director of Geological 
Survey ; Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
His Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector-General of Forests and 
President, Forest Research Institute; Inspectors - 
General of Police in Provinces other than 
Assam, North-West Frontier Province, Sind 
and Orissa ; Public Health ' Commissioner with 
the Government of India and Surveyor-General 
of India. 

35A. Archdeacon of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

36. Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; 
Cliairman of the Coal Mines Stowing Board ; 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-MerTvara ; Chief 
Revenue Authority in Assam; Chief Secret- 
aries to the Governments of Assam, the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Commissioners of Divisions ; Judicial Com- 
missioner, Western India States Agency ; 
Hickey, P. F. B. and Chave, E. H., 
Members of flie Indus Commission ; Residents 
of the Second Class ; Revenue and Divisional 
Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province; 


Revenue Commissioners, Sind and Orissa ; Tea 
Controller for India; and Townend, H. P. Y., 
Rural Development Commissioner, Bengal. — 

37. Inspectors-General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa; 
Non- Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
wthin their respective Municipal jurisdictions; 
Police Adviser to the Resident for the Eastern 
States^ Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries to Provincial Governments ; and Secre- 
taries to the Governors of Provinces other than 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

37A. Members of the Assembly (Central). 

38. Accountants- General and Directors of 
Audit ; Additional and Joint Secretaries to Local 
Governments; Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India ; Agricultural 
Commissioner wdth the Government of 
India ; Animal Husbandry Commissioner with 
the Government of India ; Australian Trade 
Commissioner in India ; Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in India; Chief Accounts Officers, 
State Railways ; Chief Auditors, State Railways, 
of the rank of Accountant-General ; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways ; Chief 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief Engineers ; 
Chief Engineer? Posts and Telegraphs; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; 
Chief Mining En^neer, Railway Board ; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railways ; 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent. G.I.P. Railway ; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller df Broadcasting ; Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India 
(Roads) ; Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India ; Deputy Director of 
Ordnance Factories ; Directors of Agriculture : 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research; Director of Civil Aviation ; Director- 
General of Archseology ; Director-General of 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Health 
under Provincial Governments ; Directors 
of Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments ; Directors, Railway Board ; 
French Trade Commission in India ; Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Railways, Circle ^No. 1 

' Calcutta and 6 Bombay ; His Majesty's 
Trade Commissioners, Bombay and Calcutta; 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals ; Ins* 
pectors- General of Prisons ; Lt. -Colonels in 
the I.M.S. on the list of special selected Lt.- 
Colonels Civil ; Master, Security Printing India 
and Controller of Stamps ; Members of the 
Indian Civil Service and Members of the Indian 
Political Service serving in the Political and 
External Affairs Departments of 23 years' 
standing whose position but for this Article 
would not be lower than Article 55 ; Military 
Accountant-General ; Mint Masters, Calcutta 
and Bombay ; President, Court of Wards, 
United Provinces; ‘ President. Income Tax 
Appellate Tribunal ; Settlement Commissioners; 
Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; 
Solicitor to the Government of India; Buperln- 
tendent of Insmance and Traffic Managers and 
Locomotive Superintendents of State Railways. 

38A. Membeis of the Councils (Provincial). 
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39* AdvocrvtcB-Ocncrftl other tlmn tliosc of 
ytladras, Bombay nnd Bon^^al ; Chief Sun'cyor 
with tlio Government of India; CoinmaTUl 
OontrollcrB of Military Accounts (cxcejit %Vcptern 
Command) ; Controller, Military AcconntB and 
Pcnolons ; Director, Botanical Survey ; Director, 
RallwAy CIcarInK Accounts On\cr ; Director 
of tho Survey of India; Director, 7.oo]a;jieal 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Legal Kcmombranccrfl to ITovinclnl 
Govemraonts ; KauUcal Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Peace, G., Chief Advher. 
Factory Air Bald PrccauUonfi, Doparlinent of 
Labour. 

40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 

42. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland ; Vicars Apostolic, Prefects 
Anostolic and Vicars General of the Homan 
Catholic Church and Archdeacons of the Anglican 
Church other than those of Calcutta, J^Iadras 
and Bombay and Superintending SVcsIcynn 
Chaplain in India, 

43. Ayers, C. W., Excess Profits Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Bevenue ; 
Chairman of the Port Tnists and of Improve- 
ments Trusts of Madras, Bomhay, Calcutta and 
Karachi ; Chambers, S. P., Income Tax 
Adviser to the Central Board of Bevenue ; 
Chief Executive Ofilcexs of the Municipalities of 

' Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, within their 
charges ; Chief Inspector of Mines ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta and Bombay ; Commis- 
sioners of Income Tax, Bengal nnd Bombay; 
Commissioner of Police, Madras ; Controller of 
Emigrant Labour, Assam ; Director of Inspec- 
tion, Customs and Central Excises ; Postmasters- 
General, Bengal and Assam, and Bombay ; 
Members of the Income Tax Appellate Tribunal; 
Senior Deputy Director-General, I’osts and 
Telegraphs ; Collectors and Magistrates of 
Districts ; Commissioner of Ajiner-3Ier\vara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Political 
Agents and Besi dents (other than those of First 
and Second Class) within their respective 
charges : Begistrar of tho Federal Court ; Bevenue 
Officer, Lloyd Barrage, Sind. 

44. Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, 
Korth Eastern India and North 'Western India 
(within their respective charges) ; Collectors of 
Customs, other than those of Calcutta 
and Bomhay ; Collectors of Salt Bevenue, 
Madras and Bombay ; Collector of Stamp 
Bevenue and Deputy Collector of Land 
Bevenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges; Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bombay ; Com- 
missioner, Northern India 'Salt Bevenue ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, within his 
charge ; and Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of Chota Nagpur), within their respective charges; 
Dunnicliff, Dr. H. V., Chief Chemist, Central 
Bevenues, Chemical Service. 


45. Afd^taid X)^pI^ty DIrrctor‘.‘Ger,'';al, 
Departnunt of Supply; Ae^t»tant Dlrectcr?* 
(Jrneral, I^^partuKiit of Supply' Chhf 
AdvDcr ; Coinmbdonrr of \Vr.Kf«*, B<*agal; 
ConiTnaudant, I'roatlcr Con^taludary ; Cooh, 
B. C. A., i.e.r,, Controllfr of Knemy Trading; 
Controller of Kncrny Flrim and (hiVodlan of 
KneTny Property ; D^juity Director of Intel- 
llgeijcr', iVfhawar ; Deptjty Flnanrlal Advi^^r^, 
.^lilltary linancf-: Deputy S‘'eretarl‘^i to the 
Government of Intlla and in the Pohtlrr.l Deprt- 
inent ; Deputy In^perfot^'Chnernl of Pouce; 
Dcjmty SerretarlM, Kndtm Group Stipply 
CounrU ; Dlrertor-General of Coinmtrda! Intri- 
Hgence ; Director*, Dejartrnent of Supply; 
I>irerlor, Industrial lU^eareh Burcati ; Jdre(tor 
of In*!ptctIori, Indian Storr< Department; 
DJrcrtor of (he Iinp^ulnl of Srrar 

Tecimology, Government of India; Inepertor- 
Genernl of Hallway Police and IVdlee Arsbtant 
to the y\gent to Governor-Grneral, Bajpti- 
tana ; Manber*^ of iTovlndal public Service 
Connid=''Ioiu^ ; Inspector, Indian 

Stores Dejjartnjent ; J Principal Information 
Officer; Srcretar>* to the Imperbl Council 
of Agricultural Be^earch ; Serretar}', Federal 
Public Service CoinmI«‘'ion ; Secretary to the 
Ball way Board ; and S^'crrtnrlc^ (o the Agent 
to the Governor-General In Baluchbtan and 
to Besidents of tlic First Class. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the 
Besident. 

40. Chief Medical Officers under the Political 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi, 
within their respective charges, Cliicf Medical 
Officers and Ciiicf Medical and Dealth Officers, 
State Bail ways ; Deputy Dircctors-Gencral, 
Posts and Telegraplis, other than the Senior 
Deputy Dlrector-Gcncral ; Director, AU-Indla 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta; 
Director of Dairy Bcsearch ; Director, Central 
Besearch Institute, Kasauli; Director of the 
Imperial Institute of Vetcrinaiy* Besearch, 
Muktesar ; Director of the Indian ln<ltutc of 
Science ; Postmasters-Gcncrnl other than those 
of Bengal nnd Assam and Bombay; and Prin- 
cipal of tho Thomason Engineering College, 
Boorkee; Transport Advisory Officer, Calcutta. 

4GA. Members of the Assemblies (Provincial). 

47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India ; Chief Auditors 
of Bailway s, Class I ; Chief Education Officer, 
Boyal Air Force ; Chief Engineer, All India 
Badio ; Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories ; Comptrollers, Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; Conser- 
vators of Forests ; Controller of Army Factory 
Accounts; Controller of Military Accounts, 
Western Command ; Dean, V. L., General 
Secretary', Indian Bailway Conference Associa- 
tion ; Deputy General Managers, Deputy Traffic 
Managers, and Officers of similar status of State 
Baihvays* ; Deputy Chief Controller of Stan- 


• Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department; Controllers of Stores; Divisional Superintendents, 
State Bailways ; Divisional Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Ballway ; Signal Engineers! ^ 
State Pvailways Coal Superintendent ; Deputy Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chief 
Commercial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers ; Deputy Cliicf Engineers ; Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Superintendent, E.I. Bailway. 
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dardlsatlon, Kailway Board; Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Idedical Service ; Deputy 
Military Accountant-General ; Deputy Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy ; Director, Medical 
Kesearch; Director, Irrigation Kesearch Insti- 
tute, Punjab ; District Controllers of Military; 
Accounts ; Deputy Cliief Controller of Imports, 
Additional Deputy Chief Controller of Imports ; 
Engineers-in-Chief, Lighthouse Department, and 
Chief Inspector of Light-houses in British India ; 
Government Inspectors of Kaihvays, Circles 
Nos. 2 Calcutta, 3 Bangalore and 4 Lahore. 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Affairs Departments of 18 years’ standing whose 
position but for this Article w^ould not be lower 
than Article 66 ; Senior Chaplains of and above 
20 years’ service in India ; and Superintending* 
and Deputy Chief Engineers. 


48. Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives ; Chief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controller of Printing and Stationery 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. 


49. Administrators- General ; Central Intelli- 
gence Officers ; Chief Presidency Magistrates 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs ; Directors 
of Industries ; Directors of Land Records ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspectors- General of Registration ; 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Local 
Boards, Madras ; Principal, Research Institute 
Ca^vnpore ; and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 


60. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department ; | 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Railways ; 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Indian Posts arid Tele- 
graphs Department ; Deputy Controller of 
Railway Accounts ; Deputy Director, Railway 
Clearing Accounts ; Deputy Controllers of 
Stores, State Railways; Deputy Director of 
CivU Aviation ; Deputy Dhectors, Railway 
Board ; Director, Regulations and Eorms in the 
Defence Department ; Directors of Telegraphs ; | 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Posts and Tele- ! 
graphs;- Financial Adviser to the Chief Com- 
missioner, Dellii ; Financial Adviser, Quetta 
Reconstruction ; Junior Controllers of Military 
Accounts ; Officers in Class I of the General or 
the Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service ; Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; 
Supervisor of Railway Labour ; and Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture, Clothing Factory, 
Shahjahanpur. 

51. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
wdthin their own districts. 


62. First Assistants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents. 


63, Military Secretaries and Private Ses- 
retaries to Governors; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Railways, 

54, Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 


65. Additional District Magistrates and 
additional District and Sessions Judges (unless 
entitled to take rank in Art. 47 by virtue of 
their being members of the I.C.S. of 18 years* 
standing) except those in the N. lY. F. Province 
and Additional District Magistrates in the Pun- 
jab ; Assistant Directors of Intelligence; 
Collectors of Central Excises and Salt, North 
Eastern India and North Western India (outside 
their respective charges); Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and Bombay, Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and DeputV Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Deputy and Addi- 
tional Deputy Secretaries to Provincial Govern- 
ments ; Deputy Directors, Department of 
Supply ; Directors of Publicity of Public 
Information under Provincial Governments ; 
Divisional and District and Sessions Judges 
(including the Judicial Commissioner of Chota- 
Nagpur) ; Political Agents ; Residents, (other 
than those of the First and Second Class) ; 
Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Baluchistan and to First Class Residents ; 
Settlement Officers ; and Superintendents of 
Police within their own charges. 


56. Administrative Officer, Central Public 
Works Department ; Captain Superintendent, 
I. M. M. T. S. Dufferin, Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer ; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands ; Chief Education Officer, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India ; 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft; Controllers of In- 
spection and Purchase, Indian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
Department ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence ; Deputy Director-General 
of Archseology ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
^United Provinces ; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa ; Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction ; Deputy Inspectors- General 
of Prisons; Deputy Master^ Security Printing, 
India ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay Mint ; 
Deputy Secretary, Railway Board; First 
Assistants or Secretaries to Second Class Resi-. 
dents ; Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Presidency Port Officer, Madras ; Prin- 
cipals of major Government Colleges ; Principal, 
Prince of Wales Royal Indian Military College, 
Dehra Dun ; Principal of the Hyderabad Medical 
School, Sind ; Principal, Indian School of Mines; 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; 
Registrars to the High Courts ; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils and Provincial Legislative 
Assemblies ; Senior Inspectors and Electric 
Inspector of Mines ; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House ; Superintendent of the 
Survey of India ; Superintendent, Mathematical 


* Architectui'al, Elerctrical and Sanitary Specialist officers will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank. 
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Instrument Ofllcc ; OfUcers of the AIMndia, 
Class I Central, Class I Hallway, Class X Pro- 
vincial and Indian Ordnance Services and of the 
Superior List of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. Of 20 years' standing in the service or 
graded above ofilcers of that standing. 

57. Assistant to the Agricultural Expert 
and Assistant to the Animal Husbandry Expert 
In the Imperial Council of Agriculture Re- 
search Department j Assistant Private Secretary 
to the Viceroy; Assistant Press Adviser;' 
Deputy Principal Infonnation Officer ; ' 
Information Olficcr to the Government 
of India; Deputy Agricultural Marketing! 
Adviser to the Government of India; Second, 
Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
Secretary, Tarltf Board ; Section and Assistant ' 
Masters of the Prince of ^Yale9 Royal Indian 
Military College, Dohra Dun ; Dnder'Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political | 
Department, and Dndor Secretaries to the, 
Govornor-Goneral (Public). | 

68. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay ; Directors of Survey, Bengal ; 
Goverumont Analyst, Madras; Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

59. Assistant Press Adviser ; Chemical Ins- 
)^cctor, Indian Ordnance Department ; Civil 
Engineer, Adviser to the Director of Ordnance 
' Factories and Manufacture ; District Judges not 
being Sessions Judges ; Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Stores and Clothing ; Education Officers, 
Grade 11 ; Education Ofilcers, Grade III, 
on completion of 15 years' service ; 
Royal Air Force, Majors ; Master of High 
Court, ^Madras ; JMeinbcrs of the Indian Civil 
Service and Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Political and External 
Afiairs Departments of 12 years* standing; 
Registrar of Income-tax Appellate Tribunal ; 
Revision Officer, Defence Department ; Superin- 
tendents and Deputy Commissioners of Police of 
more than 15 but less than 20 years' standing ; 
and liVorUs Managers of Ordnance Factories. 

CO. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General ; Assis- 
tant Superintendents of the Survey of India ; 
Chief Mining Engineer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue ; Chief Works Chemist, United 

Provinces ; Controller of Naval Accounts ; 

Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps ; Deputy Controller of 
Salt llovcmie, Bombay ; Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Madras ; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras ; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources ; Mathematical 

Adviser, Survey of India ; Superintendent, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of less than 15 years* standing ; Ofilcers 
of the All-India, Class I Central, Class I Railway, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dchra Dun. Of 10 years* 
standing In the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 


I Cl. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
I Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
I Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale ; Assistant Collector, Selection Grade, 
I Central Excises and Salt, North Eastern or 
I North Western India ; Assistant Collectors, Cen- 
tral Excise and Salt, North Eastern and North 
' Western India, on maximum of the ordinary 
' scale ; Assistant Controllers of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department ; Assistant Directors, Indian 
Stores Department ; Assistant Director, In- 
dustrial Research Bureau ; Assistant Metallur- 
gical inspectors, Indian Stores Department; 
Assistant Directors of Public Health ; Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board ; Assistant Financial 
Advisers, Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries 
to the Government of India and in the Political 
Department ; Assistant Secretary, office of 
the Secretary to the Governor- General (Personal) 
and Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board ; 
Assistant Superintendents of Insurance ; 
Chemical Examiners at Customs Houses : 
Chemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
at the Government- Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Chief Assayer, Bombay Mint; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers ; 
Controllers of Inspection and Purchase, Indian 
Stores Department (Junior Scale) ; Controller of 
Telegraph Stores ; Deputy Administrator- 
General, -Bengal ; Deputy Assistant Director, 
Pay and Pensions Directorate, Adjutant 
Gencrars Branch ; Deputy Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Salt and Excise ; Deputy Controller, Central 
Printing Office ; Deputy Controller, Stationery ; 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Bclgaum ; District 
Opium Officers ; Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs, and Divisional Engineers, Wireless ; 
Divisional Forest Officers ; Emigration Com- 
missioners ; Engineer, Lighthouse Department, 
and Inspector of Lighthouses in British India; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers ; Factory Chemist ; Factory Superin- 
tendent ; Opium Factory, Ghazipur ; First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair; Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates ; Income-tax Officers 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale; 
J udgo of the City Civil Coiut, Madras ; Judges 
of Courts of Small Causes in the to\vns of Madias, 

I Bombay and Calcutta ; Lady Assistants to the 
Inspectors-General, Civil Hospitals; Legal 
Assistant in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India* Manager, Encumbered 
Estates and Court of Wards, Sind ; ^tanagers, 
Government of India Presses at Calcutta, Delhi 
and Simla ; Marlreting Officers, employed under 
the Govt, of India; Mine Manager, Khowra; 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services Rawing 
the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards ; 
Officers of the First Division of the Superior 
Traffic Branch, Posts and Telegraphs ; Peterson, 
I.E.K., A.M.T.E., Superintending Electrical 

and Mechanical Engineer, Khewra ; Physicist 
at the Government Test House, IndiJin Stores 
Department ; Presidency Magistrates ; Prin- 
cipal, Indian Medical School, Madras ; Principab 
Lawrence Royal Military School, Sanawar; 
Professor of Sugar Technology, Sugar Cliemistry 
and Sugar Engineering ; Protectors of Emi- 
grants; Public Prosecutors in Bengal and In 
Sind ; Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrars 
of Joint Stock Companies; Research Officer, 
Industrial Research Bureau; Secretary to tho 
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SALUTES. 


Persons ICo.of 

guns. 

Iraperisl salute «• •« #. 101 

Hoy&lEalnte^ «• •• .. *. SI 


Viceroy and GOTeTBor-General ,, 31 


llembers ol the Eoyal Family. . • . 31 

Forelga Sovereigns and members oX 21 

tbeii families. 

Ifahataiadhiraia of 5^cpal • . ♦ . 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

.&rDbas3adoxs .> .. -- •• 19 

Prime ilinis ter of i^^epal .. .. 19 

Govern oi-General of Portuguese India 19 

Goxemaz of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governors of His MajeEty's Colonies . . 17 

Envoys Extraordinary and ^MmSEters 17 

Plenipotentiary. 

Fleutenant-Govemors of His ilajesty^s 15 

Colonies. 

Ifaharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Governor of Damann 9 

Governor of Diu 9 


Governors of Presidencies and Provin- 17 
c*5 in India. 


Air OiScer Commanding-in-Chief, \rhen 15 

holding the rank of Air Marshal, 

Air Ofheer Commanding-in-Chief vhen 13 

holding the rank of Vice-Marshal. 

Ke’ldcnts, 1st Class 13 

Bi^sidents, 2nd Class .. .* .. 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Commander-In-Chief in India (if a Field 19 

Marshal), 


Commander-ln-Cblei in India (if a General) 17 

Haval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c). 


Occasions on rrhlch salute is fired. 

IVhen the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Beigning Sovereign ; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Sovereign; 
the Birthday of the Queen Mother ; fto- . 
clamation iTay. 

2icU , — ^A Boyal Salute VTill also he fired on 
the occasion of the official celebration of 
the reigning Sovereign’s birthday. The date 
of the official celebration vrill be notified 
annually in India Army Orders. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Xn^Uan territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 


On assuming ox relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Bullng Chief. Alio on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

On assuming or relinquishing command, and 
on public arrivals and departures. Also on 
occasions of private arrivals and departures if 
y £0 desired. Entitled to this honour If senior 
] to any naval, military or Air Force Officer In 
1 the cantonment area containing the Air 
J Force station. 

Same as Governors. 

r 

1 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
y on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
j parture from a military station. 

X On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
I public arrival at, or departure from, a 
i military Etation, and on formal cere- 
k toonial occasions. Also on occasions 
1 of ^private arrival oi departure, if de- 
J Hired. 

Same as for military officer-, of correspond- 
ing rank. 


. f6) VTitbin the territories of the State to which they are attached. 
(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 
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Persons. 


Jfo. of 
Guns, 


Occasions on Tvhicb salute is fired. 


G.Os.O. in C.*Commands (d) .. 16 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts (d). 18 

Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 
Ing Brigades -(d). 


J On assuming or xelinciuJshing command 
and on occasions of publU arrival at, 
or departure from, a military station 
Tfithin their command. Also on occa* 
sions of private arrival or departure, if 
desired. 


Plag Officer Commanding, Boyal Indian 16 1 To be fired from the shore battery when visiting 
Navy (if a Vice-Admiral). V an Indian Port for the first time and his 

Flag Officer Commanding, Boyal Indian 13 [ arrival is public. 

Navy (if a Keai-Admirai), J 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Saluiei of 21 gxtns^ 

Baroda, The Maharaja (Gaokwar) of^ 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindla) of, 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Nizam of. 
Jammn and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes 0 / 19 

Bhopal, The Nawab of. 

Indore, The Maharaja (Ho)kar) of. 

Kalat, The Khan (Wall) of, 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Travancore. The Maharaja of, 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Mabarana of. 

Salutes 0/17 pun#. 

Bahawalpur, The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bimdi. The Maharao Baja of. 

Cochin. The Maliaraja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of, 

Jaipur, The Maharaja of, 

Jodhpur (Mar^Ya^), The Maharaja of, 
Karauli, The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of, 

Rewa, The Maharaja of. 

Tonk, The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 16 guns, 

Alwar, The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal 0 *. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The lilnharaja of. 

Dbolpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar, The Maharaja of, 

Jaisalmer, The Maharawal of. 

Khairpur, The lilir of, 

Kishangarh, The Maharaja of. 

Orchha. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh . The Maharawat of . 

Barapur, The Nawab of. 

Sikkim, The Maharaja of. 
vSIrohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 guns, 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of. 

Coocb Behar. The Maharaja of, 

Dhiangadhra. The Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of, 

Jhalawar. The MaharaJ-Rana of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

J unagadh. The Nawab of, 

Kapurtbala. The ]MabaraJa of. 

Nabha, The Maharaja of, 

Nawanagat. The Maharaja of. 

Palanpur, The N^wab of, 

Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 

I Rajplpla. The Maharaja of, 
j Ratlam, The Maharaja of. 

: Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salute# 0/11 guns, 

1 Ajaigaxh. The Maharaja of, 

Allrajpur. The Raja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwanl. The Rana of. 

Bijawar, The Maharaja of. 

Bilaspur, The Raja of. 

Cambay, The Nawab of. 

! Chamba. The Baja of. 

' Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of, 

Cliitral. The Mehtar of. 

Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Maharaja of. 

Janjlra, The Nawab of. 

Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Malet Kotia. The Nawab of. 

Mapdi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 

Morvi. The Maharaja of. 

Narsingarh, The Raja of. 

Panna . The Maharaja of. 

Budukkottai. The Raja of. 

! Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 

Rajgarb, The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur. The Maharaja of, 

Sitamau. The Raja of, 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehri (Garhwal). The Maharaja of, 

Vankaner (or Wankaner) The Maharana BaJ 
Saheb of. 


(d) No military officer shall receive an artiilery salute unless he is In actual military com* 
maud and is the senior military officer in the post. Attention Js invited to extra 
guns allowed for Individuals. 
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Salutet of 9 guns, 

JBalasInor. The Na'^rab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of, 
Bansda. The Eaja of. 

Baraundha. The Baja of. 

Baria. The Baja of. 

Bhor. The Baja of , 
Chhota-Udepur, The Baja of. 
Ikmta. The ilahaiana of. 
Biiarampnr. The Baja of. 

Bhrol. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Haipa'^T. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Baja of. 

Kalahandl. The 3Xaharaja of. 
Bengtong. The Sawbwa of. 
IKhllchipTir. The Baja of. 

Bimbdi. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Xoharu. The Ka^vab of. 

AunaTOda, The Baja of. 

Maihar, The Baja of, 
ilayurbhanj. The Maharaja of, 
Mong ITal. The Sawbwa of. 
Madho). The Baja of. 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

Paiitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Jlaharaja of. 

Bajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachfn. The Navrab of, 

Bangli, The Baja of. 

Ant. The Baja of. 

•^<itv«iiitvadl. The Baja of. 
Shahpura. The Baja of. 

Sonepnr. The Maharaja of. 
VTadh^an. The Thakor Saheb of. 
TaTmghTfe. The Saw^bTO of. ^ 


Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns^ 

Bholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sa'tvai Mabaraj-Bana 

^ Sir Udaibhan Singh Loldndar Bahadur Biler 
Jang Jai Deo, G.ai.E,, K.O,s.r., e:.C.y’o., 
Mabaraj-Bana o . 

m 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Jlnd. Brigadier His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Banbir Singh Bajendra Bahadur, G.c.s.l., 
G.OJ.i!., Maharaja of. ' 

Junagadh. Major His Highness Hawab Sir 
ilahabat Hhan Bastil Khan, G.o,i.E., K.O.S.I., 
Harrab of. 

Hapurthala. Brigadier His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.i., g.o.I.e., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guTis. 

Aga Khan, His Highness The Bt. Hon’hle Aga 
Sir Saltan Muhammad Shah, P.c., G.c.s.l., 
G.cxr., G.C.T.O, 


Baria. Lt.*Col. H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsinhji litlansinhji, K.o.S.i., Baja of. 

Bharampur. H, H. Mabarana VijayadeTji of, 

Sangli. Captain His Highness Baja Sir 
Chintamanrao Dhuudirao alias Appa Saheb 
PatTrardhan, k.o.i.e., Eaja oL 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Bashahr. Baja Sir Padam Singh, K,c.l.E., O.sx, 
Baja of. 

Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 

BhopaL The Hawab of. Within the limits 
of his own territories, permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently, 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur, The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of.^ 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of, 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes oJ15 guns. ^ 

Benares. The Maharaja of, 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. _ 

Junagadh. The Hawah of. ^ 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Hahha. The Maharaja of. 

Hawanagar. The Maharaja of. ^ 

Batlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 


Salutes of IZ guns. 

Janjlra. The Hawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanentiy.)* 


Salutes of 11 guns. 

Savantvadi- The Baja of. (Within the limits of 
his own territory, permanently.) 
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(m) table or Salutes to oeutain Bulers and OmoiALS in the Persun Gulp, 


Ko. of 

'MUSCAT— guns. 

1. His Highness the Sultan 0 • . • • 21 

Bahrain— 4 

2. His Highness the Shoikli of (fired 

by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination of 
an official visit) . • . . 7 

3. His Highness the ShcilUi of . , , , 11 

(personal to the present Shelkli), 

4. Official Deputy appointed by tho 

Sheikh of Baliraln to act for him 

in his absence 7 

Kuwait— 

5. His Highness tho ShcIkli of . . . . 7 

6. His Highness tho Sheikh of . . • . 11 

(personal to the present Shoikli.) 

7. Official Deputy appointed by the 

Sheikh of Kuwait to act for him 


in his absence 7 

Qatar— 

8. Shcikli of 7 


Khuzistan— 

0. His Excellency the Governor of (at 
tho termination of an official 

visit) 13 

KnORRAMSHAHR — 

10. The Governor of (at tho termination 

of an official visit) 7 

Bushire — 

11, His Excellency tho Governor of (at 

tho termination of an official 
visit) 13 


No. of 

Abadan — guns, 

12, The Governor of . , , . , , 7 

Bundar abbas— 

13, The Governor of (at the termination 

of an official visit) . , . , , , 7 

Anu Dhabi — 

14, Tho Sheildi of 3 

15, The Sheikli of , . 5 

(personal to the present Sheikli.) 

Debai — 

10. Tlie Sheikh of 5 

Sharjah — 

17. The Sheikh of ^ . 3 

18. Tlio Sheikli of 5 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

AJMAN — 

10, Tho Sheikli of 3 

Umm-El-Kuwain — 

20. The Sheikli of 3 

Eas-El-Khaimah — 

21. The Sheildi of 3 

Kalba — 

22. The Sheikli of 3 

(personal to the present Sheikh.) 

23. Sheikli Khalid while acting as regent 

for present Sheikli of Kalba who is 
a minor 3 

Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 
Chief concerned. 
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The Star 

The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 1920, 1935, 
1937, 1939 and 1942 and the dignity of Knight 
Grand Commander may be conferred on Princes 
or Chiefs of India, or upon British subjects for 
important and loyal service rendered to the 
Indian Empire ; the second and third classes for 
services in the Indian Empire thirty years in 
the department of the Secretary of State fori 
India. It consists of the Sovereign, a Grand 
Master (the Governor-General of India), the first 
class of forty-six Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class 
of one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
White rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chainSi <il) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander Is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points. In diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven^s Light our OuidSt also in diamonds, 
that of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (lii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria's KoyaJ Eflagy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. Civ) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the | 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in I 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All insignia are returnable ; 
at death to the Central Chanccryy, or if the reci- 
pient was resident in India, to the Secretary of 
the Order at Kew Delhi or Simla. 

Sovereign of the Order : — His Most 

Gracious Ma-esty the King-Emperor of India. 


of India. 

Grand Master of the Order : — His Excel- 
lency the Governor- General of India, Field- 
Marshal The Bight Hon'ble Viscount Wavell 
of Cyrenaica and Winchester, G.C.B., G.M.S.L, 
G.M.I.E,, C.M:.a, H.C. 

' Officers of the Order i-Hegistrar-: Bri- 
gadier I. De La Bere, C.B.E., Secretary of the 
Central Chancery of the Orders of Knighthood, 
St. James’ Palace, London, S.W.l. 

Secretary: G, E, B. Abell, O.I.E., O.B.B., 
Secretary to the Governor-General (Personal) 
and Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Viceroy.. 

The Orders of the Star of India are; 

Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.S.I.), * 

Honorary Knight Grand (Commander, 
(G.C.S.I.). 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K.C.S J.). 

Honorary Companion, (O.S.I.). 

Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.S.I.). 

Knight Commander, (K.C.S. I.). 

Companion, (O.S.I.). 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by Queen Victoria in 
December 1877, and extended and enlarged in 
1886, 1387, 1892, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 1920, 
1935, 1937, 1989 and 1942 is conferred for services 
rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- two 
Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
i higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statutes. 

The Insignia are: (t) The CotLAB of gold 
formed of elephants, locus flowers, peacocks Ju 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains ; (ti) The Stab of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Late 
Majesty Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a 
purple circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed 
imperairicii AuspiciiSt and surmounted by an 
Imperial Crown gold ; (Hi) The 
consisting of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed 
vert, and having in the centre Her Late Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purpl® 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed. 
Imperairici^ AvspicHs^ surmounted by an 
Imperial Cro^vn also gold ; (iv) The IMantle is oi 
I mperial purple Satin, lined with and fastened ny 
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ft cordon of white silk, with purple silk and gold 
teels attached. On tho left side a representa- 
tion of the Star of the Order, 

A Knight Commander Trears ; (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of tho same 
colonr (purple) and j>attcrn as a Knight Orand 
Commander, pendent tliercfrom a badge of 
smaller size ; (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of wdiich 
are nil of silver. ^ 

Tho abovementioned Insignia aro returned 
at death to the Central Chancerjs or U the 
Knight was resident In India to tho Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his ncclc a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth ol one and a half IncbcB, 

Sovereign of the Order : — His Slost 

Gracious Majesty The King, Emperor of 
India. 

Grand Master of the Order: — H. E. 
the Governor-General of India, Field 
Marshal ’Ihe KlgUt Hon*ble Viscount W’avcll 
of C5Tenalca and Winchester, G.C.B., 
G.M.S.I., G.HJ.E., C.M.G., M.O., from 20th 
October 1943. 

* Officers of the Order : — ^Tho samo as for 

the Order of the Star of India, 

The Orders of the Indian Empire are : 

* Extra Knight Grand Commander, (G.C.I.E.), 

Honorary Knight Grand Commander, 

(G.C.LE,). 

Honorary Knight Commander, (K.C.I.E.). 

Knight Grand Commander, (G.CJ.E,). 

Knight Commander, (K.CJ.E.), 

Honorary Companion, (C.LE.), 

Companion, (C.I.E.). 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India* 

This Order was instituted on Dec. 31, 1877 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
Created Order of the Indian Empire, It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Roval Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
^ conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white, T)esignation, the letters C.I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMREROR OF INDIA* 
Ladies of the Order (C.I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary, 

H, K. H. Ihe Princess Royal. 

H. R. H. The Duchess of Gloucester. 

H, R. H. The Duchess of Kent. 


H. H. Tlio Princess Helena Victoria, 

H. H. Tho Princess Marie Louise, 

H. H. Jfaharani Saldb Cldmna Bai Gaekwar. 
iMnrgarct, Dowager Baroness Ampthlll. 

Lady Victoria Patricia Helena Ramsay. 

Margaret Etrenno Hannah, Marchioness of 

Grcwc. 

Frances CHiarlottc, Viscountess Cliclmsford. 

Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of Willlngdon. 
Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Countess Halifax. 
Pamela, Countess of Lytton. 

H. H. Sri Padmanabha Sevinl Vnnchl Dharma 

Vnrdiilni Raja Rajeswari Maharani Setu 

Lakshinl Bai, Maharani Regent of Travanoore. 
Jeannette Hope, Baroness Birdwood. 

Doreen Maud, MarchloncsB of Linlithgow. 
Doicen Geraldine, Baroness Brnbourno. 

! Eugenie Mario, Viscountess Wavell. 

Florence, Mrs. Amery. 

Indian Titles ; Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of • Diwan Bahadur', ‘Sardar Bahadur', 
‘ Kban Bahadur*, *Rai Bahadur', 'Kao Baha*» 
dur * Khan Sahib *, * Rai Sahib * and ‘ Rao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib, (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck a 
[ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Raj and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued in November; 1914, 
states: — The Government of India have recently 
hud under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened^ by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures ore worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal. — ^This 
Medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India, 
It bears in the obverse the bust of King Edward 
Vn, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircling 
i the words ‘ For Distinguished Service. The 
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Abu, Mount. — The Dilwara Jain temples 
form the great attraction of Abu. They belong 
to a beautifully modified style of the Aryavarta 
or North Indian or Indo -Aryan school of 
architecture. 

Of the Abu group of temples, two are most 
important. They form the noblest examples 
of Jain temples of the North Indian school 
of art. One of them is dedicated to Adishvara 
or Adinatha or Bishavadeva, the first prophet 
of Jainism. Vimala Shah, a merchant-prince 
of Gujarat, built the temple in 1031 A.I), It 
is said that he bought the ground, covering it 
with silver coins and that it to oh 19 years 
to build the temple at a cost of Bs. 180 
lacs plus Bs. 59 lacs towards levelling the 
hill. The other temple is ascribed to the 
brothers Vastupala and Tejpala, who built the 
triple temple at Gimar (the name of Tejpala 
alone is met with in the inscriptions). The 
temple was dedicated to Neminatha, the 22nd 
Tirthankara (the prophet of the Jains). This 
temple was built 200 years (1231 A.D.) after 
the temple of Vimala Shah. It is comparatively 
simpler and bolder. 

These temples belonging to the last period 
of the medieval age record specimens of the 
culmination of Indian decorative sculptures. 
The Indian sculptor’s proverbial patience reaches 
its limit here. No example of decorative art, I 
known anj’^vhere in the world, can heat the ; 
richness and delicacy of the sculptural decora- 
tions of the ceilings, pillars and walls of these 
temples. Never before has marble produced 
such marvellous specimens of artistic work- 
manship. Both the temples have at the 
entrance a room, containing 9 or 10 elephants. 
Inscriptions record that the elephants carried 
riders. Most of the figures are missing. What- 
ever is left records a wonderful amount of life 
in the figures. Such lively human figures are 
hard to be met, not only in any other Jain 
temples, but anywhere else in India. 

Apart from the claims of artistic interests, 
Mount Abu makes the ^finest hill-station of 
Bajputana. It is on an isolated plateau, about 
4,000 ft. high. The Nakhli Talao, an artificial 
lake, near which the temples stand, lends a fine 
scenic effect. A few miles off, at Achalgarh, 
on a summit stand a beautiful group of temples. 
They are smaller temples and lack the finish of 
the Abu temple, but they have a real appeal 
of simplicity and charm. South of Mount Abu 
will be seen the traces of an ancient town, 
Chandravati, the remains of which have been 
removed by the 'Sultans of Ahmedabad and 
the Thakurs of Sirohi. 

Agra. — The architectural history of Agra 
dates from the time of the Imperial Lodis, who 
transferred the capital from Dellii to Agra. 
It had been an early capital of the Moguls. 
In 1527 Babar made it his capital. Humayun 
had a preference for Delhi, but in 1565 Akbar 
formally removed the capital to Agra. He 
proposed to make it a worthy capital of an 
empire extending from Afghanistan to Bengal 
and from Kashmir to Ahmednagar. In 1658, 


Aurangzeb made Delhi again the imperial 
seat and henceforth Agra was relegated to 
unimportance. On the banks of the Jumna, in 
the shape of a crescent, lies the fort of Agra, 
one of the greatest relics of Indian art in the 
Muslim period. The ramparts, a mile and a 
half long and 70 ft. high, enfold palaces, halls of 
state, terraces, balconies, kiosques, etc., the cost 
of each of which would be a king’s ransom. Salim 
Shah, the son of Sher Shah, laid the foundation 
of the Fort. Akbar developed it fully. Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra is worthy of him, enshrining 
the unique eclectic spirit of the Great Mogul, 
It represents the Indian tradition of the multi- 
store5'’ed academic hall, where professors of the 
different schools of art and science could hold 
discussions in groups. Akbar himself had 
revived the plan in the council chamber at 
Fatehpur Sikri. The tomb of Itmimad-ud- 
Daula is worthy of the exceptional abilities 
of Nurjahan, w^ho was in herself a 
combination of Elizabeth and Cleopatra. 
It has distinct qualities apart from its noble 
grandeur. 


Agra had been the favourite seat of Shahjahan 
and lie made contributions to the glories of 
Agra Fort. In his Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque) 
is inscribed : “ Verily it is an exalted palace 

of paradise, made of a single pearl of magni- 
ficence. In the history of the world no mosque 
made of marble could rival its greatness and 
beauty." The appeal of its noble magnificence 
lies in its great simplicity. Its refinement 
of contour is matched only in the Taj. The 
Jama Masjid, one of the greatest mosques of 
India, is built in white and red stones in memory 
of Jahanara. The Dewan-I-Am, by some 
accounts, was built by Aurangzeb. This would 
be Aurangzeb* s greatest architectural con- 
tribution. As his puritanical policy doomed 
to death the Mogul empire, the same spirit put 
i an end to the great tradition of MQgul archi- 
tecture and sculpture. All these edifices woifid 
have made Agra second to no other Mogul 
city ; but the Taj is an unparalleled monument 
and gives it a unique position, , 


The Taj Mahal is the tomb built at Agra by 
Shahjahan for his wife, Mumtaz Mahal, where 
he is also buried. It was begun in 1632 (in which 
year the Shah ordered the stopping of all other 
Hindu temple-building), and was completed 
by 1650. The Taj Mahal is the most perfect 
example of the Mogul style and is by some consi- 
dered the most beautiful building in the world. 
The tomb proper consists of a domed square, 
white marble building, raised on a terrace fjrom 
the comers of which rise four slim, white 
minarets. The whole is set in an exquisite 
garden surrounded by a red sandstone wall; 
a gate and a mosque are subsidiary elements 
in the composition. The tomb building itself 
is 186 ft. square, with a dome 58 ft. in internal 
diameter rising to a total height of 210 feet. 
The building is said to have cost over £3,000,000. 
It was probably designed by an architect named 
Ustad Isa, traditionally supposed to have been 
either Turkish or Persian. 
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Ajanta. — The Ajanta Hills contain 29 caves 
(5 chaltyas or shrines or churches and 24 viharas 
or monasteries, all Buddhist) and present ‘ a 
record of an almost unique combination of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture of a period of 
about 9 centuries (2nd or 1st cen. B.G. to middle 
of 7th cen. A.D.). Ajanta forms specially 
the great museum of Indian painting. 

The caves, excavated as caves and not as 
cave temples, Kailash, Ellora) extend over 
a distance of about 600 ft. in a perpendicular 
roclc. Thus the roofs 'were not heum, only 
the facades v'ere hewn and sculptured. The 
Archisological Department numbers the caves 
from East to 'VT eat. Bain tings have been noticed 
in 16 caves. 

The sculptures and the paintings of one cave 
may belong to different periods. Frescoes 
have been painted sometimes long after the 
excavation of a cave. Sculptures in different 
periods have been undertaken to continue the 
decoration of the caves. Paintings, reminiscent 
of the sculpture of Bharut and Sanchi, partially 
covered with later paintings, have been found 
in certain of the caves. 

The caves were first noticed In 1819. Greedy i 
ignoramuses, inclemency of weather and much 
damp, natural td the country, had done the 
worst imaginable injuries. That It could 
survive to any extent Is due to the peculiar 
formulro of plastering and painting. During 
the present century steps have been taken to- 
wards preservation of the great works. Lately, 
Hyderabad State has taken charge of the caves. 

The subjects of representation are almost 
always taken from Bud didst literature. They 
generally portray the figure of Buddha and 
incidents from his lives (his last life ns Buddha 
and his previous births as man or a lower animal). 
Secular pictures are comparatively few, but not 
unknown. IVe have a bull-flght, many other j 
beasts prowling in their pleasure, a pair of 
lovers, etc. These drawings are remark- 
ably good. Women have received very great] 
attention in Ajanta. Women with' their! 
eyes dreamily ha If- open, faces with delicate and 
tense expressions, poses most graceful and 
charming, and hands and fingers delicately 
modelled have made indelible impressions upon 
all succeeding ages of Indian art. 

Amritsnr. — The Pool of Immortality with the 
Golden Temple in it makes Amritsar the most 
famous shrine of the Sikhs. Pamdas, the 
fourth Guru (Prophet) of the Siklis (1574-81), is 
said to have received from Akbar a piece of land, 
within the limits of which he dug a reservoir, 
FI nee well known as Amritsar. Some Sikh 
accounts, liowever, record that the pool I 'ad 
been an ancient one and a Vairagi (recluse) 
devoted to Hama claimed it as a sanctuar 5 \ 
The Gum,- hov/ever, succeeded in ousting him. 
The appellation Haramandir for Darbar-Sahih 
is perhaps reminiscent of a tradition that it 
had been the site of a temple of Shiva. 
At first the locality was called Iladdaspur. 
Tile next Gum Arjim (15S1-1C0C) made Amritsar 
the proper seat of his followers, tlic centre which 
thouhl attract their worldly longings for a 
material bond of union. The tenth and the 


last Guru Govind (1695-1708) declared the equal 
right of all Siklis of all castes to bathe -in the 
sacred tank.- The temple and the pool. suffered 
great havoc, possibly on two occasions, at the 
hands of the Duran i invader, Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. The JQialsa (specially the Dal or army 
founded by Jussa Singh Kullal) restored the 
shrine and rebuilt the temple (1763-64). At 
this time they held at Amritsar a formal Our- 
mxitta or conclave of the Sikhs, probably the 
first of its kind. On defeating the invader’s 
viceroy, the Sikh chiefs met at Amritsar and 
struck for the first time the Qovindashahi coins. 
In 1802-03, Eanjit'Singh covered the dome and 
very possibly the whole structure with golden 
repousse copper work. Hence it is known as tho 
Golden Temple. As it served as the.court of the 
Gurus, it is called the Darbar-Saheb. 

The temple stands on a raised plinth 65 ft. 
square in the centre of the tank and is surrounded 
by . spacious verandahs. A white marble 
causeway 204 ft. long, with an archway over It, 
joins the temple with the mainland. There 
are four entrances with doors covered with 
silver plates nlcel 5 ^ wrought. Entrance by tho 
principal gateway leads to the Bhung, where tho 
arms of tho Gurus have been preserved. Except 
the lower parts of marble, the whole edifice is 
VTapped with gilded copper, and quotations 
from the Grantha-Saheb (the Sikli biblo) are 
plentifully inscribed. Tho ’ Grantha-Saheb is 
the material object of veneration. 

In the Guru-Ea-Bagh or the garden of tho 
Guru there is the pretty Bab Atal Tower. 
There are some interesting late nineteenth 
century frescoes depicting incidents of the life 
of Guru Kanak. 

Benares (Kasi). — ^Benares, tho religious 
capital of Hindu India for centuries, is 
visited by millions of pilgrims every year. 
It lies hetw’een the Barna iind Asi and stretches 
for three miles on the crescent of the Ganges. 
Massive medieval-looking edifices lino tho hank, 
which is practically a stretch of spacious ghats, 
of which there are 64 in good or indifierent 
condition. 

Benares has 1,500 comparatively largo 
temples, besides countless minor shrines. ' TJie 
most important temple is the one dedicated to 
Viahwanatha (Lord of tho Universe). It 
is also known as the Golden Temple (tho domes 
and spires wore covered with gilt golden repousse 
copper-worlv) and stands in a typical Benares 
alley. Although it is the most famous shrine 
of India, it is conspicuous by Its comparative 
smallness and' the absence of ornamentation. 
Latterly Benares has become the scat of tho 
famous Hindu University. 

Bhuvaneslivnr. — In the Gupta period (-illi 
and 5th centuries A.D.), the golden age of Indlnii 
art and literature, most devout Hindus (Valsh- 
navas) as tlie Guptas were, they built numerous 
temples all over their great empire. Almost 
every part of the Gupta empire proved to he 
lasting seats of Muslim Kings, whose spirit of 
iconoclasm almost thoroughly succeeded In 
erasing the monuments of tho Guptas. Oifiy 
in one out of the way place have a few compara- 
tively insignificant specimens survived bear 
evidence of the glories of the groat art of tui3 
period. 
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Bhuvaneshvor, a Binall village on the way to 
Puri and tho scat of Shiva, Is only second in 
Importance to Benaics, and contains some four 
hundred or six hundred temples mostly of Shiva, 
dating from the 9 th or 10th century to the 18th 
century A. B- Tho temples are entirely covered 
with sculptures and the artistic vision of life 
hullders appears to he practically unlimited. Tho 
representations and patterns have been executed 
with great care and their claims to artistic merit 
are high. 

The great temple in Bhuvaneshvar is the 
finest example of a purely Hindu temple in 
India. Tho main shrine is now 160 ft. ; very 
possibly originally it had been a little (15 to 25 
ft.) higher. It stands within a stone wall as 
strong as the ramparts of a medlroval fort. 
The area is 520 ft, by 465 ft. The deity, 
Tribliuvancshvara or JAngaraja-Mahndcca is 
represented by a bloclc of granite, 8 ft. in dia- 
meter. It rises 8 inches above the floor. 

Tho Mulvteshvara temple, held by some to be 
the ’* gem of Orissan art, is a small temple. 
Its proportions are almost perfect. The whole 
body, top to bottom, inside and outside is 
^wnlptured, Tho numerous floral designs, very 
delicate and natural, men and women dressed 
with great care and in very elegant poses, 
dancing girls arrayed very charmingly, couples of 
lovers very gracefully drawm, elephants, lions, 
etc., marvellously w’cll represented, domestic 
scenes true and delicate, beautiful figures of 
gods and goddesses, etc., form an endless lavish- 
ing of beautiful sculpture. 

Bijapur, — ^Yusuf Khan (Yusuf Adll Shah), 
said to bo a fugitive younger son of Sultan 
Murad of Turkey, employed as a very high 
officer in tho Bahmani Kingdom, on the decline 
of his masters set up the Sultanate of Bijapur 
(the city of Victory) in 1489, Eighth in succes- 
sion, Slkandar All Shah lost his kingdom to 
Auxangzcb in 1686. In commemoration of 
the noble origin of the founder of the kingdom, 
the great edifices of tho city were often sur- 
mounted with the Turkish crescent. 

The most important architectural works 
in Bijapur arc Jami Masjid, the tomb and 

mosque of Ibrahim II, or BoUI Gumbaz, 

the Mether Mahal, Asar Mahal, Gngnn Mahal, 
Chini Mahal, Mecca Masjid, etc. 

The Jami Masjid, one of the finest mosques 
of India, and the greatest mosque in South 
India, was begun and very possibly completed 
by Ali Adll Shah (1557-80) probably after tiic 
fall of Vijayanagar (1565). An inscription 

records that it stood in tho reign of 

Mahammad Shah (1686), As a matter of 
fact, however, the mosquo was never com- 
pleted. Tho minor domes are so low as 
hardly to be seen from outside. 

Bijapur has the distinction of possessing the 
second largest dome of tho world in tho Gol 
Gumbaz, the mausoleum of l^Tnhammnd Shah, 
which cQveca moro ground than any other dome 
or vaulted roof. It dates back to 1650 A.H. 
and is also known as Boli-Goinbaz or 
perlng gallery, '* Loud laughter -"d 

by a Bcorc^of fiends hUldou belilml 


Conjeevaram (Kanchipuram),— The Benares 
of South India. Of 7 holy cities (Sapta-Tirtha) 
only one is in South India, which is Conjeevaram. 
Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism 
have all played great parts in this city. It 
posBCBses historical records dating before Christ. 
The City grew in glory under the Pallavas and 
tho Cholas. It has two parts: the western, 
with a large number of Shiva temples is known 
as Shiva or Big Conjeevaram, and the eastern, 
wdth a much lesser number of Vishnu temples, 
is called Vishnu or Little Conjeevaram. There 
are well over 1,000 temples in the city of which 
none belongs to the pre-Pallava period and most 
of the large ones belong to later Dra vidian style. 
There are very good examples of temples of 
the first half of the eighth century. 

Sculptures are lavished all over the main 
shrine, the porches and the minor shrines. There 
is a joint figure of Shiva-Parvati (Andhamish- 
vara). The Hevaraja temple (Vishnu Conjee- 
varam) would make a good example of later 
Dravidian style in which the early Pallava 
and early Dravidian styles are mixed up with a 
predominance of the latter. The temple 
has unfortunately been highly reconditioned 
at later periods. It has a seven storeyed 
tower 100 ft. high, and the original builders 
had either made it higher or had proposed 
to make it higher. The hall of Pillars is 
one of the most beautiful productions of its 
kind. It had received some injuries from 
Hyder Ali. 

Tim Ekambranatha temple is a great monu- 
ment of the art of Vija 5 ’“anagar, It is 10 storeyed 
and 188 ft. high. All the walls run zig-zag and no 
two towers are at right angles. The hall of 
thousand (540) pillars is tjqpical of the wealth 
of sculpture of Vijayanagar. 

The temple of Kamakshi Amman, where the 
goddess is depicted in the form of a Yantra, is 
very popular. 

Delhi. — In the course of 3,000 years, within 
an area of about 50 sq. miles, rose eight Delhis, 
sometimes one upon another and sometimes 
one beside another, as the Imperial capital of 
India. In the longest Indian drama the curtain 
falls after the 9th act ; and tradition goes that 
the fall of the 9th Delhi would close finally 
the career of India's greatest historical city. 
In the days of tho Mahahharaia (Circa 1,000 B.C.), 
Delhi, under the name of Indraprastba (the site 
where Indra had worshipped Vishnu) was for 
tho first time declared the capital of India. 
Tho epic records that the surrounding moats 
were as largo as rivers, the doors of the gateways 
wore of tho size of the wings of Qaruda, the 
great mythological bird, and innumerable 
palaces filled the city. Later, the city was 
named DUU (Delhi) in commemoration of Diln 
of tho Mayura dynasty. The fort of Indrapat, 
also known as Parana Kila (the Old Fort) is 
traditionally supposed to mark the site of 
ludraprastha. Tho construction of Parana 
Kila was begun by Huma 3 'un and completed by 
Shor Shah. In the 11th centurv the I?alas of 
th^omara clan had their capital at Dellii. the 
,of which may bo traced at Lalkot. 
-j^ssor, Prithv?^*'" the last Hindu 
, 'Mt .a capital at 
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60 ft, by 30 ft. with 16 pillars. Tlic walls are 
sculptured \vith figures of Jain dhinities. The 
second one Is Jagannathsabha. A large inner 
nave or shrine contains figures of Jain Tirthan- 
karas, Ambika, etc. The temple of Uanchhorji 
is the third one. Figures of Jains, Gandharvas, 
etc., arc seen on the shrine and the walls. In 
the porch, an elephant carries a male and a : 
female. The Brahmans identify them as I 
Indrn and his wife. | 

Fatehpur-Sikri. — Fatehpur-Sikri w^as the 
proud and faithful mistress of the mightiest 
Mogul emperor, Akbar. His son Salim, who was 
also her son, had teen kind to her in his early 
days. But she had practically died with the 
death of her lord. Her noble career is com- ! 
passed within the period of half a century, 
Fatehpur-Sikri is now a dead forsaken city. | 

i 

Again and again Akbar suffered the bereave- ■ 
ments of his babies. Ho rvas left no son, Storries ' 
of miraculous powers of Shailih Salim Chisti 
of Fatehpur-Sikri reached his ears. "When 
men of science failed him, he turned to the , 
man of God. His prayer was granted. The 
son was given the name of the saint. This 
son Salim, born at Fatehpur-Sikri, succeeded 
Akbar as Jehangir. 

In 1569 Akbar founded tbo city of Fatehpur- 
Sikri, 23 miles off Agra. The present town of 
Fatehpur is on the south-west and the village 
of Sikri is on the north-east of the ruins. Both 
used to be within the walls of the city. 

The most striking work of art is the Buland- 
Banvaja or tjie Great (High) Gateway. It was 
erected (ICO ft.) in commemoration of the 
conquest of Kliandesh. It forms the Southern I 
gateway of the most imposing edifice in Fatehpur- 
Sikri, the Jami Masjid (1571), said to be a copy 
of a mosque at Mecca or I^Iedina. It measures 
550 ft. east to west and 470 ft. north to 
south. It contains the tomb of Shaikla Salim 
Chisti. The Buland-Baruvaja makes the noblest 
example of the Mogul gateways. It is the highest 
Indian portal, the summit of the finials being 
176 ft. from the roadway and 134 ft. from the 
pedestal. In its construction marble is notice- 
ably^ used with sandstone. The form is 
Persian, but the construction is Indian. 

Konark, Kanarak. — The Sun-temple of 
Eonarak, known as the Black Pagoda, stands 
unsurpassed in the field of Indian art. By the 
seashore it is about 20 miles and by motor 
car 52 miles from Puri. Traditionally, it had 
been built by Sthamba, a son of Krishna, in 
thanksgiving to the Sun for curing him of an 
incurable disease. The present temple was 
built by ISLmg Harasingba-deva 1 oi Orissa 
(1240-80). 

The main temple has been destroyed. It 
may be that the sandy soil could not bear so 
enormous a structure. It may also be due to 
an earthquake. There is a tradition that 
some Muslim seamen (as their ship foundered, | 
because a great lodestone on the top of the 1 
temple attracted away the iron bolts of the ship) ' 
had destroyed the temple. Ain-I-Akbari, I 
records that there were 28 temples adjoining! 
the main temple and a wall 225 ft. high and 284 ' 
ft. thick surrounded it. The remains of the great 
temple formed a heap 70 ft. long and 45 ft. hiffh. 
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I As in the cases of some other ancient lithic 
monuments, so also Konark leaves one to 
I wonder how numerous blocks of stones weighing 
many tons were conveyed over a long distance 
(not less than 80 miles) and it is a 
miracle of engineering how such stones were 
hoisted to a height of 160 ft. The Konark 
temple is markedly correct in proportion and 
symmetry. An image of great beauty of the 
sun in a temple in the yard of the Puri temple 
is shown as the image of the sun of Konark. 
The temple is built of red laterite and was 
probably called black due to the great shadow 
it casts. The pillar in front of the Puri temple 
had been brought from Konark. 

Madura. — Known as Kadamba-Vanam (the 
Forest of Kadambas) in an earlier period, it 
was made the capital of the Pandya Kingdom 
by Muthu Tirumala Nayak (1623-59). Before 
the fall of Vijayanagar (1665) Madura had been 
an important centre of architecture. On the 
fall of Vijayanagar, it became the principal 
seat of Hindu architecture. The Hayalca 
rulers In the 16th and especially in the 17th 
centuries built the magnificent edifices of Madura, 
and Tirumala Nayak proved the greatest buUder. 
The town was planned after a coiled snake. 

The Great Temple in Madura forms a rectangle 
847 ft, by 729 ft. It is made up of two temples, 
one of Meenakshi (lit, one with eyes resembling 
the shape of a fish. Tradition holds that she 
had been bom as a Pandya princess and 
Sundareshvara took her as his consort) and 
the other of Sundareshvara (lit. The Lord 
Beautiful — Shiva). The entrance is by Meenak- 
shi's temple. Adjoining the temple are the 
Niindi Hall, the temple of the Saints (Arunvati 
Muvar) wherein there are some remarkable 
statues of saints and gods, the Jewel House 
(the jewelleries of the deities make one of 
I the finest collections in South India) and 
I the Stable , Houses. A “ Hall of Thousand 
Pillars” (Ayirakkal or Sahasra-stambha-manda* 
pam) stands in the north-east corner. No pillar 
IS a replica of another. In the central row of 
pillars are statues of 10 Nayak kings together 
with their queens. In the outer rows are some 
remarkable sculptural representations of legends 
connected with Shiva. 

Tirumal Nayak* s Mahal or Palace in Madura 
records a landmark in the development of 
Indian architectme. It makes a great example 
where Hindu architecture in a masterly way 
had assimilated the principles of Saracenic and 
Gothic architectures. The great hall in the 
Palace is 140 ft. long, 70 ft. wide and 
70 ft. high. 

Tirumala Nayak's grandson Chokkanadhan 
went back to the old capital Trichinopoly, and 
to build a great palace there, the old palace was 
shorn of all its splendour. As a matter of fact, 
the greater portion of the palace, the best parts 
by his choice, were removed. 

Mohenjo-Daro. — The mins of Mohenjo- 
Daro (the Domain of the Departed) are situated 
eight miles off Dorki station (B.N.'W.R.). Indian 
archsoological history dates from the 3rd century 
B.C. The excavated remains in Mohenjo-Baro 
belong to the last city, which had been built 
on ancient cities, which are suspected generally 
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to be lower than the wat<ir4evel. All the objects ] 
found have not yet been studied in detail and i 
there are reasons to think that the yield of 
even the upper layer cannot be strictly confined 
within 2750 li.C.and the subsequent period. Exca- 
vations of the lower strata may be expected to 
yield the remains of an older period. Failure 
to read the characters of the seals and inexten- 
siveness of excavation continue to fortify the 
sealed cliaracter of its ancient inhabitants and 
their civilisation. 

It is a ver\' remarkably well-planned city. 
All the streets were laid south to north. Xothin^ 
Is more welcome to an Indian city than the south 
wind. The city had necessarily grown most 
towards the south. Lanes are free from a general 
deviating or serpentine character. jSomes 
were two-storeyed and the staircases lead not to 
the lower storey but to outside. This feature 
is not unknown in the houses in the hills. 
Covered balconies or open pbrticoes are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The courtyards are to 
an extent .small. Froximity of the dwellings 
points to a very crowded city. ^fohenjo-Baro I 
Is a city of bricks, fire-burnt and snn-bnmt. It 
had probably stressed more on drainage than 
any other ancient city. Evidence of under- ; 
ground drains are to be found everywhere. 
They are large and high and provided with 
manholes. The vasfness of the drainage 
surely reflects the greatness of the upper struc- 
tures, now very much lost to view. It is not 
known, however, whether the drains led to any 
common dumping place away from the city, 
although soak pits have been noticed, but 
from their size one cannot be sure that they 
were used as the main damping grounds. A 
flight of steps into one of them would rather 
suggest that they proved minor temporary 
repositories, refuse from which has been system- 
atlcaJly scraped off. Bathrooms are another 
feature significant of the cleanliness of the city. 

The objects found in the remains mainly 
consist of seals, jewelleries, potteries, figures { 
(human and animal) and toys. The seals have ; 
on them inscribed characters of a conventiona- 
lised form of pictograph writing, which have 
not yet been deciphered. Most of them are of 
steatite and of square size. The more common 
animal is difficult to he identified. It has 
features both equine and bovine, with one horn 
only. 

Pnri (Jagannatham). — ^A popular Hindu 
pilgrimage centre on the eastern seaboard of 
India, specially sacred to the Vaishnavites. The 
White Pagoda of Jagannath or the Lord of the 
Universe is at Puri. The presiding deities are 
Jagannath (Hrishna seen with his disc, Sndarsha- 
na), his brother Balaram and his sister Subhadra . 

The strict commensal rules of the Hindu 
caste system have no application in Puri, 
especially in the matter of taking together the 
Mahaprasada, cooked or uncooked eatables 
ceremoniously offered to the deity. Iliis is 
unlmown anywhere else in Hindu India. It 
has’" been asserted that this peculiar feature 
marks Buddhist influence. 

The altar in the temple, which is held very 
sacred, is supposed to contain one hundred 
thousand Shalacrama-Shllas (a j)articular tj^ie 


of round black stones, of the size of eggs, which 
serve as emblem of Karayana or Yishnu). 

TliC court of the Wliite Pagoda is 665 ft. east 
to west and OH ft. north to south. A 24 ft. 
high stone wall was built around it by King 
Purushottamadeva. There are four entrances. 
The Li on -Door in the east is decorated with 
sculptures. It has a pyramidal roof. Before 
the door stands a beautiful pillar of theSun(Anm- 
stamha), 44 ft. high. The temple had origi- 
nally a pillar surmounted with the figure of 
Garuda, the legendary bird, the transport of 
Yishnu. 

Tlic temple of Jagannatha is a combination 
of four temples, which adjoin one another. 

All the gods and goddesses in the temple and 
3’ard arc strict vegetarians, except Yimala, in 
who^e honour goats are sacrificed on the second 
day of Durgaptija at midnight, when Jagan- 
natha and other gods are suppos^ to be asleep. 

There is a very large number of monastic 
establishments (Maths) at Puri, the most 
Important of which are Shankara, Hhnai- 
Chaitanya, Kavir, Kanaka-Shahi and Yidnra 
JIath, Chakratirtha, Svarga-dvar, and Lokanath. 

The most important event in Puri Is 
the Car Festival, when an image of Jaganmtha 
is taken in procession in a huge Rath or wooden 
vehicle. 

Rameshvaram — ^An island in the Palk Straits, 
adjoining Ceylon, and an important Hindu place 
of pilgrimage, connected with the mainland by 
railway. It-forms the interlude to the closing 
act of the great performance of South Indian 
architecture and sculpture. 

! The Great Temple in Bameshvaram grew up 
in 350 years. The principal shrines were built 
jby Uda 3 in Sethupati with the assistance of 
j Pararaja Sekhara (1414) of Ceylon or they had 
Ibeen built by the Cejdonese* prince himself. 

! They are of a dark, hard limestone never more 
I met again in the temple. It is said that they 
iwerc hewn at Trinconamalai. The incomplete 
I north and south gopurams are ascribed to a 
; Heccanese, Hirana 2sayar (1420). There are in the 
I temple a number of finished minor gopurams 
I and porches and the outer surrounding walls are 
credited to Udayin Sethupati and Komatti of 
Xagur, near Kegapatam, statues of whom and of 
whose wife surmount the eastern wall. Some 
minor edifices were constructed in 1450. 

The principal lingams in the shrine are 
supposed to have been installed by Bama- 
chandra. The principal deity is known as 
Bamanatha or Bamlinga-Svami. The temple 
! stands near a lake with a circumference, of about 
three miles. 

Sanchi. — ^A small village in Bhopal State in 
which irthe largest and best preserved Buddhist 
stupa (or tope) or pagoda in India. A Buddhist 
stupa is a mound built on a relic of Buddha or 
Buddhist saints, or the mound is erected to 
commemorate an incident in the life of Buddha 
or Buddhist saints. Iffie Great stupa in Sanchi 
in red stone is about 103 ft. in diameter am 
42 ft- high. An encircling pathway of flagged 
stone goes round it, as Is common with most 
Indian shrines. 
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The sculpture of Sauchi has two very remark- 
•^hle features : ** absence of any anthropomorphic 
figure of Buddha ** (everything is “ Buddhist, 
but it is Buddldsin without Buddha **) and the 
spirit of naturalism that infuses the art. From 
the Sanchi art, almost a new school born of it 
developed in the cave-temples, of which Ellora 
is the best example, 

Shalrunjaya Hills—Shatrunjaya, near 
Palitana in Kathiawar, is also knovm to the Jains 
as Siddhagiri Or Siddhachala or the Hill of the 
Perfected Onee. It is the most sacred place 
(tirtha) o1 ShvetamToara Jama. aia a 

great number of temples in groups on touks or 
Kumraits. The most important one is the touk 
of Adishvara Bhagavan. The ancient image, 
consecrated by the prophet's son, Batubal, has 
been replaced. This is perhaps the most holy 
site within the most sacred precincts of the 
Shatrimjaya Hills. At this place a large number 
of saints attained Nirvana or absolution. A 
number of inscriptions have been found here, 
which have been utilised towards writing the 
history of Western India and the history of the 
different schools of Jainism. 

Shatrunjaya has 108 names. Tlie principal 
name Shatrunjaya (the conqueror of enemies) 
is one of the names of Shiva, It is held that the 
founder of the shrine had conquered his enemies 
and regained his kingdom by the grace of Shiva. 
By way of thanksgiving he built a temple 
jDf Shatrunjaya-Shiva and dedicated the hill to 
the deity. 

Sravana-Belgola. — A. great holy seat of the 
Jains, especially of the Digambara sect. Bhadra- 
hahu, a Jain apostle, passed away at this place. 
Jain records claim that as his disciple, Chandra- 
gupta Maurya (4th cen. B.C.), on renouncing his 
Imperial glories came to live and die here as a 
Jain monk. Asoka’s visit (3rd cen. B.C.) to 
this place is also recorded in Jain accounts. It 
is a picturesque spot between t\vo hills. On the 
larger hill the Bodabetta or Vindhyagiri stands 
the figure of Gomateshvara, the* largest statue 
in Asia carved on the spot by the sculptor Avitto- 
nemi (Arishtanemi) from a monolith of grey 
stone. It is 56^ ft. in height and the diameter 
at the broadest point is 13 ft. Five groups of 
Jain figures in relief are seen on a rock, near 
Gwalior. The largest one is 57 ft. high. The 
reliefs have little claim to artistic recognition. 

At intervals of 12 years or more a ceremony 
called Masidkabhislielca (the anointing of the 
head) or Malia-mastalcdbliishelca is held, which 
lasts for 16 days. 

The Jinanatha-pura^Basti temple, near 
Sravana-Belgola, buUt between the 10th and 12th 
centuries presents a good example of the finest 
sculptures of Jain temples in South India. 

, Srirangam* — Between the two-forked Kaveri 
river, an islet, Srirangam contains the largest 
temple of India, known as Koyil or the temple 
of the Vaishnavas. It is consecrated to Banga- 
natha (a representation of Vishnu). Inscrip- 
tions have been found on the temple of Chola, 
Pandya, Hoyasala and Vijayanagar Kings 
dating from the 9th to the 16th centuries. 
Tlie temple had grown through all this 
period, if not over a little wdder period. 
The north goV^ram is 152 ft. high. Generally 


the gopurams are painted with representations 
of incarnations and mythological legends. In the 
Hall of thousand pillars (it may be half a hundred 
or a few more) the pillars have plantain- 
brackets. In one of the front rows of pillars 
are monoliths of prancing equestrian figures, 
spearing tigers. The great temple has grown 
combining ^ seven prakaras of successively 
dwindling sizes. 

Two miles south of Srirangam is Trichinopoly, 
known as the Kaxlash (a peak in the Himalayas 
and abode of Shiva) of the South, Trichi- 
nopoly IS held to be a, corcuptiow oi Tti-Sbwa- 
Palli or the quarters of the three-headed demom 
It was the strategic capital of the Cholas. 
In the Fort (there is no fort now) part of the 
towm is the Kock. The temple is consecrated 
to Tayumanavar (Shiva) and the Bock is also 
knowm (Tarjumanavara-malaya) by the name 
of the deity. 

Jambukeshvaram, popularly knowm as Tim- 
vanakkawal, two miles north of Trichinopoly, 
has an important temple. The deity is popu- 
larly Ichown as Appulinga or the water-phallus, 
because the deity in the adytum is always in 
water. The temple is oi hve prakaxas (court- 
yards), The inandapam in front of Akhi- 
landeshvari represents in carving early legends 
relating to the deity. 

Tanjorc* — Vishnu, of the Hindu Trinity, 
appeared as Nilamega-Bemmal at Tanjore to 
slaughter Tan j an, a great demon. The temple 
of Vishnu as Nilamega is situated 11 miles 
north of Tanjore. The place (Tanjai in Tamil) 
got its name from the demon. Tanjore had 
long been the capital of the Cholas and under 
them it grew in name and fame as a great seat 
of culture. Towards the close of the 10th 
century, Baja-Eaja the Great built the Great 
Temple of BrUiadishvara (lit. Great God ; Shiva). 
The Kaik0 and probably the Mahrattas may 
have made only some quite minor contributions. 
The temple belongs to the earlier Dravidian 
style, hut it is almost unique in its plan in 
reversing the established Dravidian order of the 
ascending size of the towers from the adytum 
to the gateway. 

In the 2nd gopuram of the temple a Tamil 
inscription is said to belong to the 4th century, 
A.D. The shrine of Subrahmanya, a 
much later construction, has, for its superb 
ornamentations received very high apprecia- 
tions. Between the 1st and 2nd gopurams there 
is a passage 170 ft. long and the 2nd gopuram 
gives entrance to the yard of the temple. There 
is a black granite monolith hull about 13 ft. high 
and 16 ft. long. This block of stone is supposed 
to have been transported over a distance of 400 
miles. 

The palace in Tanjore has an area of 30 acres. 
The most noticeable feature about it is an eight- 
storeyed gopuram, 190 ft. high in the 3rd 
quadrangle. From a distance it has all the 
prominence of the main tower of the Great 
Temple. There are ^two Durbar-Halls, one 
known as the Kaik’s court and the other 
the Mahrtxtta's court. The Naik-Hall was 
built before 1614. There is a remarkable 
sculptural representation of a battle of the gods 
and the demons on the lateral parts. There 
is also a large number of pictures of the kings 
and a library of Sanskrit manuscripts. 
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The Tanjorc Bronze Kataraja in the ^Ladras 
inu‘;cura is an able representation of one of the 
greatest conceptions of Indian art. 

Taxilo- — The name is a Graeko-Boman 
rendering of the Indian forms Taksasila and 
Takkaslla, The Indian names literally mean a 
fitonc'cat citj^ and the city of the Takka clan 
respectively. The cyiics record that Kama's 
brother Bharata conquered the country and the 
capital took its name from Ills son, Tak«ha. 
The Mahahharala states that the great snake- 
sacrifice was held at Takshasila. Buddhist 
records point to the highly flouririiing condition 
of Taxila in 700-800 B,C. and in the light of the 
epics, the date may not be unr^»asonably pushed 
to 800-900 B.C. The oldest dateablc remains 
discovered belong to the 4th or 5th centurj’ 
B.C, Surely in the 7th century B.C. Taxila 
had a far-famed university. 

The remains of Taxila lie about the east and 
the north -cast of Saraikela, 20 miles north-west 
of K^awalpindi. The remains are of three cities, 
“within three and a half miles of each other," 
Those from south-west to north-cast are con- 
tained in Bhir or Vir, Hatiyal, Shlv-kap-ka-kot, 


Kachkot, Barkhana and Bhir-Sukh-Ka-Kot, 
The Pi r or Vir mound rcprcFcnts the oldest city, 

TaxIIa presents hi«toricaI records extending 
over a period of about 1,000 years, from the 
4th or 5th century B.C, to the 5th century 
A.T). Seven different peoples rule at Taxila. 
Achaemcnian and Alexandrian suzerainty have 
left almost no records. The ^faurj’an records 
consist mainly of almoH primitive piunch coins 
(they may be of an earlier date), jewelleries and 
lapidaries, w’hlch surely indicate that 
Indians were in that age the greatest masters 
in the treatment of the most refractory stones 
and gold and silverworks of refined workman- 
ship. 

The most Imposing pile at Taxila is the 
Bharmarajika or the Great Tope (Stupa). 
It is also known as Chir (split) tope, because 
of the cleft driven through its centre oy former 
explorers. Around It there are a number of 
Stupas, Chaityas, Vihanas, etc. The construc- 
tion of the group extended over four centuries 
(2nd-5th). 'The original stupa was built in 
the Scytho-Parthlan period and enlarge- 
ments were made In the Kusha period. The 
most important architectural features are 
trefoil arches and Erothian pillars. 


Indian Festivals 

Bara Wafat, — (Death on the 12th) is called 
In Bengal Batiha-i-Duwazdahum (Prayers of the 
12th). In Turkey and Egypt the day is kno^m 
as Mauludn-'n-^'^abl (Birth of the Prophet). The 
date is 12, Kahi I. 

It is a joint celebration of the birth and the 
death of the Muslim Prophet. In some parts 
of India it is celebrated only as the birthday of 
the Prophet. (Jashn-i-MUad-Sharif). It is 
believed that his birth and death took place on 
the same date, although there are differences of 
opinion on this. It is a great day of feasting for 
Muslims (the Wahhabis, however, do not observe 
It ; they regard it to he an innovation or Bidat), 
On this occasion the life story of the Prophet is 
recited and its points of excellence stressed. 
Prayers arc offered for the benefit of his soul. 
Prayers are also read over cooked food which 
is then given to the poor. Some observe it on 
the second day of the month. As the date is 
disputed, the more devout read the prayers on 
all the days from the 1st to the 12th day of the 
month. 

Dasara (Dasha days). — This festival 
Is held on the 10th of Ash win Shuddh (Oct.). 
It is called Durga Puja or DurgoUata, and is 
supposed to relate to the autumnal equinox. 
The festival commemorates the victory of Devi, 
wife of Shiva, over the buffalo-headed demon 
Mahishasura. Her image is worshipped for 
nine days and afterwards consigned to the river. 
This is al^o the day on which Rama marched 
against P»,avana, the demon king of Lanka 
(modem Ceylon). Early in the morning -Hindus 
perform puja to their household gods or religious 
books. Marathas and Kshatriyas, or those 
who consider themselves of the martial race, 
worship their weapons and ask protection for 
them throughout the year in the faith that, to 
the propitiousness of the sword, they owe 
every prosperity. In the afternoon they go to 
the temple In procession. 


and Observances. 

The day is also considered most auspicious by 
the Hindus to begin education of their children. 
Tlie nine preceding days of Dasara are called 
navaratra^ a compound 'word for ' nine nights 
During this period devotees of Durga engage a 
Brahman to read hymns before her image, 
extolling her exploits and dc'^crihing her rewards 
to her votaries. On the ninth day, at every 
temple of Durga, the sacred fire is made and fed 
with rice and ghee to the chanting of maniras. 
It is customary among Bania women to keep 
up a dance called garha during these nine nights. 

The celebration of Dasara is also said to owe 
its origin to the Pandavas (the five sons of Pandu) 
who selected this day as an auspicious one for 
making preparations for their war with their 
paternal cousins, the Kauravas, which is narrated 
in detail in the Mahahharata. 

In modem times Dasara Is observed with 
great poftip in Slysore State. 

Dipavali (Popularly termed Divali or 
Dewali). — Dlpa means a lamp and Dipavali 
means a row or collection of lamps. It is a 
festive of rejoicing at Lord Krishna's triumph ' 
over Karakasura, a demon. Rows of lamps at all 
places, sacred and secular, make a most beautiful 
feature on the occasion. Exhibitions of fire- 
works, crackers, etc., add to its festi've nature. 

On the 14th day of the waning moon of Kartika 
(Sept.- Oct.), known as Karaka or Bhuta Chatur- 
dashi (Chaturdashi means 14th lunar day), 
Krishna destroyed Karakasura. The demon 
was, however, a great devotee of Krishna 
and had done severe penance to propitiate the 
Lord, but he had abducted 16,000 women for m3 
harem and had to be destroyed for his sins. In 
view of his piety, however, the death anniversary 
was enjoined to be observed as a sacred day. 
In the morning a bath is taken and certain ntes 
with a lamp made of rice-dust, etc., are observea. 
New dresses are worn and sweets are served. 
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Gahambars — These are traditional festivals of 
Iran (Persia) adopted by the Parsis, and mark 
the six festivals of the six seasons of the year. 
The first one commences on the 11th day of 
Ardibenesht (Oct. 15), the second on the 11th 
day of Tir (Bee. 14), the third on the 26th day 
of Shelmcver (Feb. 27), the fourth on the 2Gth 
of Meher (March 29), the fifth on the 16th day 
of Dai (June 17) and the 6th on the 1st day of 
Gatha at the end of the Parsi year (Aug. *31). 
They were mainly agricultural festivals and 
necessarily formed formal seasonal celebrations. 
The Parsis hold public feasts on the days of the 
Gahambars. 

Ganesh Chaturthi. — On this day was born 
Ganpati, or Ganesh, who is regarded us the god 
of wisdom and one to be propitiated for the 
removal of obstacles. As such he is invoked at 
the commencement of all ceremonies and 
undertakings. There are varying versions of 
the circumstances attending his birth. One 
relates that as the god Kartikavirya was 
created by Shiva without connubial assistance, 
in like manner Ganpati was formed by bis 
consort Parvati from the turmeric and oil 
scraped from her body while bathing. The 
loss of his human head and the substitution of 
that of a female elephant with one tusk are also 
variously explained. By some his head is said 
to have been cut off by Shiva when he endea- 
voured to prevent the god from entering tlie 
cnaml^r of Par^’ati when she was performing 
her ablutions.^ ^According to others, it was 
reduced to ashes'* by a glance from Shani (Saturn) 
ni\o, with all Wie gods, went to look at the new- 
Doni child, and it was replaced by that of the 
first found, 'Which happened to be an 
elephant, > 

The fourth of Bhadrapad Shuddh (Aug.) 
IS the period appointed for 'the celebration of 
this festival in honour of Ganpati*s birth. His 
is installed in Hindu households and 
ohered puja. Some people keep the image 
lora day and a half ; some for five or ten days, 
according to the 'U’calth and wish of the house- 
holder. On the final day, the image is taken 
in procession and eventually committed to the 
sea or tank. 

There is a legend that one day Ganpati while 
riamg his favourite mouse had a fall, at which 
the mpon laughed. Enraged at the insult, 


j^anpati cursed the moon and all who should 
JOOK at her, but afterwards restricted it to one 
hay, vf 2 ., his birthday. Thus, on the day of 
I hesn Chaturthi, Hindus avoid the moon 
lesc they should incur any calamity during 
me year, if by any chance they happen to see 
the moon, they try to jprovoke their neighbours 
them in the belief that its ill- 
eiiects will stop at such abuse. 

f ^P^blashtami. — (Also known as Janmash- 
tami and Krishnashtami). The occasion marks 
Xh® celebration of Krishna’s birth on* the 8th 
^hrk moon in the month of 
(July- August) or BJiadra (Aug.-Sept.). 
hither in Shravana or Bhadta) 
observe it on either of the two 
®?^®^?tive days of Ashtami. At the temple 
dancing girl play the 
Krishna Bevaki, the parents of 

'V’aishnavites, the devotees of Vishnu, 
ana therefore also of Krishna who was one of 1 


Vishnu’s incarnations), the occasion is a great 
festival. Ibis also observed by non-Vaisbna- 
vites, and thus sets an example of the spirit of 
toleration. Janmashtami is a day of fasting. A 
largo part of the day is spent in worshipping 
Krishna, Shri (the consort of Vishnu) and 
Devaki the mother of Krishna. Kirtans or 
religious songs (relating to Krishna) make a 
notable feature. Dacca (Bengal) brings out a 
great procession on this occasion. 

Grahona. — Grahana means an eclipse. 

Hindu astronomers were the first to declare that 
the earth is round and Hindu astronomy 'was 
the first to discover the scientific facts relating 
to eclipses. The popular tradition of other 
days, however, stuck in the popular mind. 
And the sight of an eclipse continues to suggest 
to the ignorant person that rahu (the ascending 
node), the trunkless demon, is devouring the 
Bun or the moon as the case may be. Rahu 
in the guise of a god had attempted to share the 
nectar along with the gods. As soon as his 
tongue had tasted the nectar (a drink having 
the power of making those drinking it immortal), 
Vishnu detected the false god and struck off Ms 
head. Trufeless, up to the throat, as the 
nectar had passed, Rahu became immortal. 
Necessarily when he gulps the divine orbs they 
emerge out down his throat. Acceptance 
of the version therefore makes it an unholy 
sight and the defilement of the gods entails a 
defilement of the earth. Defilement requires a 
bath and a bath in holy water is held to be 
particularly efficacious on this occasion. As a 
matter of fact, two baths are required, one at * 
the first contact of the eclipse and another 
when it terminates. People flock to the 
Ganges and other holy sites for baths are resorted 
to. The occasion, naturally, reminds one of 
death and oblations are offered to the dead. 
To ensure full merit of the bath, gifts must be 
offered after the bath. As a matter of fact 
gifts make an essential condition of all Hindu 
fasts and festivals. It would be normal to 
surmise that the same were to an extent ordained 
to ensure a spirit of charity. The period of 
the eclipse is a period of fasting. No food should 
be prepared during this period. Food prepared 
earlier cannot be used later. 


Haj, — It means " setting out or " tending 
towards,” and is the term used for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The performance of the Baj is to all 
good Muslims a most cherished ambition. It is 
one of the five pillars of the practices of Islam 
(Arkan), and there are the highest Quranic 
injunctions for its observance. The rites of the 
Baj may he divided into three groups; Farz 
or compulsory ; Wajib or obligatory (in a lower 
degree than farz ) ; and optional. Farz com- 
pulsions are three in number ; wearing of Ihram 
(two -seamless garments, one worn round the 
waist and another thro'wn loosely over the 
shoulder ; standing in Arafat and doing the Tatoaf 
(circumambulation of the Ka’bah). The ^Vajib 
rites are five in number in the case of those 'who 
do not belong to Mecca ; to run between Mount 
As-safa and Mount Al-Marwah, to remain in 
Al-Muzdali-fah, to cast stones to the three pillars 
of Alina (Ramyu’r-xijam), to perform a second 
tawaf and shave the head as the final ceremony. 
The month of Zu’l-Hijjah (the 12th Muslim 
month) is the month of the Haj. 
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I'ndian Festivals and Obso'vances, 


Idal-Azha ( celled ). — It|o5 evil t: 

Is tht ilusTim co'sr.terpert of the PessoveT.jirerrie. 

It Is erxJoinM in the OE/riiv (zxii 
" "Is on the lOtb Ztil'IIijieh. 
the pror^het are : lien can: 
this der tjropftiete Gcd 
sheddSnf hlcoal 


d etteia the heatlilc rtrfxi ol Ahius 



Hie da seatiscer-t. 


of Id of Janished and it has teen celehTated 
vrith the neatest eclat in both Parsi and lltisiha 



n:ch is^ f festival of social mernment and thev tein the 


hii* Go*d* xhe lXtL.Ia ascends the I ■ff-r*-ir'AT ^ss ^ even^ 

or pnlplt, and after a short thanl-isnvin- _ . ^ c 

reads the Krtvibah or sermon. He then#. 
descends to the lovrest step (Trhfch vrith the? * ’ ” 

Shiahs is the thirds hzLt the fourth vrrta the| 

Snrmis) and reconnts the vrrtces of the inner, 
and pravs for him. Then a general praver is 
offered, and the congregation rise *?vith a shont 
of Inn / — Faith I” and Cre of miishets. The 
evening is spent in rejoicing and merriment. 


Khordadsal — The oirthdav (the 6th daj' 
of the 1st Parsl month, Farvardin. l&th Sent.) 
of ZarathiHtra, the Prophet of the Parsis. *He 
is the earliest Imovm fonnder of a great religion 
of faith, conrage and hope. The exact date 
and place of his birth have not yet been fully 
ascertained. Probably he vr^s bom in the 
prtmnce of lledia, Iran (Persia) abont 2,000 
years ago. His great sermons are preserved in 
the Gathas (Pars! Scrip tnresp He vas held in 
great respect ty the court of Gnshtasp. . He 
professed the doctrine of monotheism and held 
that Ahirra Zlasda is the Creator of the Universe. 
He preached the doctrine of As?a: or piety ,vrhich 
^onld Infuse in man the spirit to f ght the force 


great S vetambars J aln 
festival Literally it means serving Tdth a 
vrhole-hearted devotion. Formeriy it vras only 
observed by the as-retlc order, hut novr the laity 
also do so.* The festival, as is cemmon to all 
Jain festivals, is marhed vrith rigoicms fasting 
and penance. 


T^o schools, both of the Svetamham sect, 
observe the festival on slightly different dates, 
either from the L2th or th e^JSth day of the da^ 
fortnight to the Cdh or the 5th day of the brirht 


observe complete fasting during the vrhcls 
peri^, '?vblle others fast on the ias^ day only* 

Pateti-— >The Parsi ^evr Tear, being the 


(Sept. 5). — 

events of Zoroastrian Iran (Persia) vrith this 
day. It is the greatest s-odal festival of the 
Parsis. In the great gatherings in their Firs 
Temples the cause of purity and chastity is 
preached. 
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Ram’Lila. — An open-air amateur dramatic 
representation of selected episodes from Kama’s 
life. Tlie performance continues all through the 
Kavaratra (the first nine days of the bright 
fortnight of Asvin (Sept. -Oct.) and the Vijaya- 
Dashami (the tenth lunar day). Every day in 
the afternoon one act is played, the battle 
between Kama and Ravana being the most 
popular theme. 

Kam-Lha is an important festival observed in 
he Hindi-speaking provinces. 

Ram^'Navami. — It celebrates the birth of 
Kama, one of the incarnations of VisJmu of the 
Hindu Trinity, on the 0th lunar day (navami) 
of Chaitra (Harch- April). Besides Rama, his 
consort Sita, and brothers Lakshmana, Bharata 
and Shatrughna are also worshipped. Prayers 
ate offered to them at intervals of three hours. 
The day is one of strict fasting. The night is 
spent in worshipping. The learned give dis- 
courses upon Rama’s life, stressing its excellent 
points as examples for man to follow, A legend 
(the vrata-kaiha) relating to the origin of this 
ceremony with pointers to the merits of observ- 
ing it is recited. At Puri (Jagannath), an incar- 
nation of Rama (Fw/mtt), in his representative 
figure Madanaviohana is dressed as Rama and 
worshipped with great eclat. On this day 
oblations are offered to the departed ones. 

In some cases, preparatory ceremonies com- 
mence from the first day of the waning moon. 
In the evenings sermons or discourses (kathas) 
are delivered in the temples of Rama. The 
birth is celebrated at 12 noon of the ninth day. 
Tills day is observed by a great many people as 
the New Year’s day, 

' Ramzan. — This Jifuslim fast commences 
from the morning after the new moon of Ramzan 
is first observed, and is kept each day through- 
out the month of this name from 4 a.m., or when 
the first streak of light borders the eastern 'hori- 
zon, till the stars are clearly discerned in the 
heavens. During the whole period not the 
slightest particle of food, or a single drop of 
water or any other liquid should pass the lips. 
The day is spent in occasional prayers, besides 
the usual namaz, and in reading the Quran 
or the life stories of the prophets. The fast 
is generally broken by a cooling draught, called 
Dandhu On the 21st and 22nd the Shiahs] 
celebrate the night of AH, the nephew and! 
adopted son of Muhammad, who is said to 
have died on one of these two nights. They 
perambulate the streets, carrying a tabut and 
beating their breasts. The odd ones of the 
last ten nights are called, LaiJaMtl-Kadr, or 
‘ night of power,’ because it is said the Quran 
descended from . heaven during one of those 
nights. It should he observed as a vigil. 

Shiva-Ratri. — The 14th night of the dark 
fortnight in Megha (Janu.-Feb.) is known as the 
night specially consecrated to Shiva. The 13 th 


night of the waning moon of each month is held 
as the night of Shiva (Shiva-Ratri). The month 
of Shravana (Julj[-August) is very sacred to 
Shiva. Hence, Shivaratri of Magha is generally 
called Mahashivaratri (maha meaning great). 

In the MahabharatUi Bhishma, the great 
celibate, most scholarly and valorous 
prince, relates that King CJhitrabhaiiu of the 
Ikshvaku dynasty pop^aiised the festival. 
On this day when the King was fasting, a sage 
suggested to him that the human soul being 
one with God, indulgence in pleasure to the self 
and not infliction of pain to it by fasting would 
please God best. The King explained that the 
self of flesh and blood was not the real self and 
narrated the legend of a fast. In a previous 
life, the King was born a hunter. One dark 
night he lost his way in the forest and took 
shelter for the night on a bilva or bel (Indian 
wood apple) tree. The hunter had no food for 
the whole day and was ruminating on how his 
family must be keenly feeling the double misery 
of starving and missing him. He wept bitter 
tears. To make himself comfortable and also 
to have a better view of the lie of the land and 
approaching game, he tore away and threw 
down the boughs and leaves obstructing his 
vision. It so happened that that night Shiva 
was under that bilva tree, and the tears and 
leaves fell on him. Shiva was propitiated by 
this act of the hunter, although unknowingly 
done, and declared that if anybody fasted on 
that day and worshipped him with offerings 
of water and bilva petals he would, on death, 
be accepted in Shiva’s heaven. 

Another account in later Puranio stories 
{e.g. Linga-Purana) narrates that a hunter 
spending the day imprisoned in a Shaiva monas- 
tery or temple for having failed to pay his debt, 
was let out on parole.^ His way home lay 
through a forest and as night grew too dark to 
continue the journey, he took shelter on a bilva 
tree with his store of water. Hunger, anxiety 
and expectation of game kept him awake all 
through the night. Throughout the day in 
the monastery he had nothing to do but listen 
to the incessant recitation of Shiva’s name, 
which had made an almost indelible impression 
jupon his weakened brain. He filled his time 
1 mumbling the term in mock fashion, plucking the 
bilva leaves and throwing them down. Often 
his water pot vi^as knocked about either by his 
movements nr the wind and its contents trickled 
down. Sliiva happened to be resting under 
the tree and was propitiated. The moral is 
that acts of devotion, even if not meant to be so, 
are accepted by the Lord. 

Zartbost-NO'Diso. — The anniversary day of 
Zoroaster's death. The Parsi Prophet died a 
martyr’s death, at the age of 77, while at prayer 
in a fire temple, at the hand of Turbratur, 
On this solemn occasion of mourning, discourses 
on the life and teachings of the Prophet form 
the most important feature. 
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British Cabinet Mission’s Visit to India 


Soon after the Labour Government in Britain 
tool: office in 1945 they decided to initiate 
measures to end the Indian political deadloch!^ 
and Mr. Attlee, the British Premier, announced 
in the House of Commons early in December, 
1945, that His ilajesty^s Government had 
decided to send out a Parliamentary Dele;?ation 
to India, consisting of 8 members of the House 
of Commons belonginu to all parties in the 
House. They vrere Mr. K. Prichards (Under' 
Secretary for India in the first Labour Govt, 
and leader of the Delegation) ; Mrs. VTallhead 
Xichol ; 3Ir. 21. VT. .Sorensen ; itajor W. Wyatt ; 
ilr. A.^ G. Bottomley ; 3Ir. Godfrey 2fichoison ; 
Bri:radier A. K. W. "Lovr and 3Ir. Hopkin ^lorris. 
The Delegation’s object vras to make personal 
contact', to ascertain individual 'news and 
convey to leading Indians the broad general 
attitude of the chief political parties in Britain. 
They were in India for three months and had 
exion=lve contacts with all elements in the 
country. 

On February 19, 1946, Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
and 3fr. Attlee simultaneously announced in 
the House of Lords and the Hon=e of Commons 
respectively, H.M.G’s decision to send out a 
Cabinet Delegation to India consisting of Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, 
Sir Stafford Cripp^, President of the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. A. V. Alexander, Fir^t Lord of 
the Admiralty. It was ^ated that they would 
enny' the authority of the Cabinet and have 
power to negotiate and to albMt within 

the broad framework of the Government’s 
poVicr^ With the option to refer back on TH)ints 
that might regnire Cabinet sanction. It was 
dear from the statement that, whilst negoriating 
for acceptance of the British policy in! 
re=^p'*ct of the constitutional and political 
pT0h]f^m3 of India, the Afini-ters would ha%*e ; 
powt^r to make adjustments on their own 
authority, unlike the Cripps Mission of 1942. 
3Ior^ovcr, the negotiations were conducted | 
and drri'ions were jointly taken by the Cabinet 
Mini^t^s and the Vice ro>\ 

» The Mi'j-ion arrived in India on 3farch 
2'ird, 1040. During the fii^t week of their 
^tay, th^y conmltcd His Excellency the Viceroy, 
prorineial Oovfrnor^:, members * of the old 
Executive Conn d I and officials. They also 
raft baders of all shades of opinion and all 
political, communal and ^ec^tional p.irties, 
including leaders of the ministfrial and opposi- 
tion group' in the varioU' provincial legislatures. 
Tlie=^<\^di=ca=5ions were preliminary to the setting 
up of rna»^hinf r>’ whereby the form under which 
India fonid realise her full independent statn= 
could be determined by Indians. 

Failure of First Attempt. 

The first attempt at agreement between the 
principal Indian T^Iitical parties was a failure. 
T)u main difficulty lay in the fact that not 
only 'wfte the major parti^^- divided to the 
rhaVa<"b‘r of the future con'titutional structure 
oflndia, but the^e divergr ncles of view prevented 
tlif'm from agreeing on any constitution-making 
machinery. Tlie Congre-^ wanted to have a 
single cou't it ut ion-making body, ■while the 
3fudim League derired tw'o separate constitu- 
tion-making l>odle3, one for Hindustan and 


one for Pakistan. After considerable discussion 
with them separately, the Cabinet Delegation 
decided to invite the Congress and the Muslim 
League to 5end four representatives each to 
meet them in Simla and to consider a proposal 
to frame a constitution on a three-tier basis.’ 
This they agreed to do while preserving complete 
freedom of action. 

State Paper of May IG. 

The Simla talks were marked by a spirit 
of accommodation on the side of both parties, 
and though final agreement was not reached, 
the talk ended amicably and sufficient progress 
was made to justify the Mission putting out 
a statement on 31ay 16 as follows: — 

1. On the loth March last, just before the 
despatch of the Cabinet Mission to India, 3Ir. 
Attlee, the British Prime Minister, ■used these 
words : — 

'^My colleagues are going to India with the 
intention of using their utmost endeavours 
to help her to attain her freedom as speedily 
and fully as possible. MTiat form of Government 
is to replace the present regime is for India to 
decide ; but our desire is to help her to set up 
forthwith the machinery for making that 
decision. 

“I hope that the Indian people may elect 
to remain within the British Commonwealth. 
I am certain that she will find great advantages 
in doing so. 

" But if she does so elect, it must bo by her 
owm free will. The British Commonwealth 
and Empire is not bound together by chains of 
external compulsion. It is a free association 
of free peoples. If, on the other hand, she 
elects for independence, in our *riew she has a 
right to do so. It ^vill he for us to help to make 
the transition as smooth and easy as possible/' 

2. Charged in these historic words, we — 
the Cabinet Ministers and the Viceroy — have 
done OUT utmost to assist the two main political 
parties to reach agreement upon the fundamental 
issue of the unity or division of India. After 
prolonged di' cushions in Xew Delhi we succeeded 
in bringing the Congress and the Muslim League 
together in conference at Simla. There wns 
A full exchange of views and hoth parties were 
prepared to make considerable concessions in 
order to try to reach a settlement, but it ultima- 
tely proved impossible to close the remainder of 
the gap between the parties and so no agreement 
could be concluded. Since no agreement has 
been reached, we feel that it is our duty to put 
forward what we consider arc the best nirange- 
raents possible to ensure a speedy setting up 
of the new constitution. This statement is 
made with the full approval of His Alajestys 
Government in the United Kingdom. 

3. V’e have accordingly decided that 
immediate arrangements should be made where- 
bv Indians mav decide the future constitution 
of India, and<^ interim Government may be 
set up at once to carry on the administration 
of British India until such time as a new consti- 
tution can be brought into being. Me have 
endeavoured to be just to the sTnaller as well 
as to the larger sections of the people and to 
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recoimuend a solution which will lead to a 
piacticahlo way of governing the India of the 
future, and will give a sound basis for defence 
and a good opportunity for progress in the 
social, political and cconomio field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to 
review the voluminous evidence which has been 
submitted to the Mission ; but it is right that 
we should state that it has shown an almost 
universal desire, outside the supporters of the 
Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

5. This consideration did not, however, 
deter us from examining closely and impartially 
the possibility of a partition of India, since 
wo were greatly impressed by the very genuine 
and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual 
Hindn-majority rule. This feeling has become 
so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safe- 
giiards. If there is to be internal peace in 
India it must be seemed by measures which 
will assure to the Muslims a control in all matters 
vital to their culture, religion, and economic or 
other interests. 


Pakistan not Feasible 

C. We therefore examined in the first 
instance the question of a separate and fully 
independent sovereign state'' of Pakistan as 
claimed by the Muslim League. Such a Pakistan 
would comprise two areas : one in the North- 
West consisting of the provinces of the Punjab, 
Sind, North-West Frontier, and British Buluch- 
istan ; the other in the North-East consisting 
of the provinces of Bengal and Assam. The 
League were prepared to consider adjustment 
of boundaries at a later stage, but insisted that 
the principle of Pakistan should ~ first bo 
acknowledged. The argument for a separate 
state of Pakistan was based, first upon the right 
of the Muslim majority to decide their method 
of government according to their wishes, and, 
secondly upon the necessity to include sub- 
stantial areas in which Muslims are in a minority 
in order to make Pakistan administratively 
and economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a 
Pakistan comprising the whole of the six pro- 
vinces enumerated above would be very 
considerable as the following figures show 


Punjab .. .. 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Biitish Baluchistan .. 


Noith-Eastern Area — 
Bengal . . 

Assam . . 


The Muslim minorities in the remainder of 
British India number some 20 million dispersed 
amongst a total population of 188 million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a 
separate sovereign state of Pakistan on the 
lines claimed by the Muslim League would 
not solve the communal minority problem ; 
nor can we see any justification for including 
within a sovereign Pakistan those districts of 
the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which 
the population is predominantly non-Muslim. 
Every argument that can be used in favour of 
Pakistan can equally, in our view, be used in 
favour of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas 
from Pakistan. This point wonid partievdariy 
affect the position of the Sikhs. 

7. We, therefore, considered whether a 
smaller sovereign Pakistan confined to the 
j\Iuslim majority areas alone might he a possible 
basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is 
regarded by the Muslim Leagrio as quite im- 
^ practicable because it would entail the exclusion 
"from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the Ambala 
and JuUimdur dnislons in the Punjab ; {b) the 
whole of Assam except the district of Sylhet ; 
and (c) a large part of Western Bengal, including 
Calcutta, in which city the percentage of the 

< 


North-Western Area — 


MrtsUm 

16,217,242 

2,788,797 

3,208,325 

438,930 


22,653,294 
62.07 per cent. 

33,005,434 

3,442,479 


Non-Mmlim 

12,201,577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 


13,840,231 
37.93 per cent. 

27,301,091 

6,762,254 


36,447,913 34,003,345 

51.69 per cent. 48.31 per cent. 


I Muslim population is 23.6 per cent. We 
ourselves are also convinced that any solution 
which involves a radical partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal, as this would do, would be contrary 
to the wishes and interests of a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of these pro^ihces. 
Bengal and the Punjab each has its own common 
language and a long history and tradition. 
Moreover, any division of the Punjab would 
of necessity^ divide the Sikhs, leaving substantial 
bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. 
We have therefore been forced to the conclusion 
that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
state^ of Pakistan would provide an acceptable 
solution for the communal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing 
arguments there are weighty administrative, 
economic and military considerations. The 
whole of the transportation and postal and 
telegraph systems of India have been established 
on the basis of a united India. To disintegrate 
them would gravely injure both parts of India. 
The case for a united defence is even stronger. 
The Indian Armed Forces have been built up 
as a whole for the defence of India as a whole, 
and to break them in two woiild inflict a deadly 
blow on the long traditions and high degree of 
eflaciency of the Indian Army and would entail 
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Constitution-Making Machinery 

17. We now indicate the constitutioH- 
making machinery which we propose should 
he brought into being forthwith in order to 
enable a new constitution to be worked out. 

18. In forming any assembly to decide a 
new constitutional structure the first problem | 
is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a 
representation of the whole population as is; 
possible. The most satisfactory method 
obviously would be by election based on adult 
franchise, but any attempt to introduce such 
a step now would lead to a wholly unacceptable 
delay in the formulation of the new constitution. 
The only practicable course is to utilise the 
recently elected Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
as electing bodies. There are, however, two 
.factors in their composition which make this 
difficult. First, the numerical strengths of 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies do not bear 
the same proportion to the total population 
in each province. Thus, Assam, with a popula* 
tion of 10 million, has a Legislative Assembly 
of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population 
six times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. 
Secondly, owing to the weightage given to 
minorities by the Communal Award, the 
strengths of the several communities in each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in 
proportion to their numbers in the province. 
Thus the number of seats reserved for Moslems 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 
per cent, of the total, although they form 55 
per cent, of the provincial population. After 
a most careful consideration of the various 


methods by which these points might be 
corrected, we have come to the conclusion that 
the fairest and most practicable plan would 
be — 

(а) to allot to each province a total number 
of seats proportional to its population, 
rouglily in the ratio of one to a million, 
as the nearest substitute for representa- 
tion by adult suffrage. 

(б) to divide this provincial allocation of 
seats between the main communities 
in each province in proportion to their 
population, 

(c) to provide that the representatives 
allocated to each community in a province 
shall be elected by members of that 
community in its Legislative Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient 
to recosnise^ only three main communities in 
India, General, Moslem and Sikh, the “ General*’ 
Community including all persons who are not 
Moslems or Sildis. As smaller minorities w'ould 
upon a population basis have little or no re- 
presentation, since they w’ould lose the weightage 
which assures them seats in Provincial Legisla- 
tures, we have made the arrangements set 
out in paragraph 20 below to give them a full 
representation upon all matters of special 
interest to minorities. 

19. (i) Wo therefore propose that there 
shall be elected by each Provincial Legislative 
Assembly the following numbers of representa- 
tives each part of the Legislative Assembly (Gen- 
eral, Moslem or Sikli) electing its ovm. representa- 
tives by the method of proportional representa- 
, tion with single transferable vote : — > 


TABLE 

Province — 

OF KEPBESENTATION 

Section A 

General Mxislim Total 

Madras , . 


45 

4 

49 

Bombay . . 


19 

2 

21 

United Piovinces. . 


47 

8 

55 

Bihar 


31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 


16 

1 

17 

Orissa , . 


9 

0 

9 


Total 

167 

20 

187 

Province — • 

Section B 

General 

Muslim 

Sikhs 

Total 

Punjab . . 

8 

10 

4 

28 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 


Total 9 

22 

4 

35 





— 

- 

Province — 

Section C 

General Muslim Total 

Bengal 


27 

33 

60 

Assam 

• • 

7 

3 

10 









Total 

34 

30 

70 

Total for Btitish India . . 
Maximum tor Indian States 



292 

93 




KOTE. — In order to represent the Cliicf 
Commissioners* Provinces there will be added 
to Section A the number representing Delhi 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, the number 
representing Ajmer-Merwara in the Central 


Total . , 385 

Legislative Assembly and a representative to 
be elected by the Coorg Legislative Council. 
To Section B will be added a representative 
of British Baluchistan. 
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(^Uy It is the intention that the States'wonld 
he given in the final Constituent Assembly 
appropriate representation which would not, 
on the basis of the calculation of population 
adopted for British India, exceed 93 *, but the 
method of selection will have to be determined 
by consultation. The States would in the 
preliminary stage be represented by a Negotiating 
Committee. 

(in) , Bepresentatives thus chosen shall 
meet at New Beliii as soon as possible. 

(ir) A preliminary rdeeting will be held at 
which the general order of business will be 
decided, a chairman and other officers elected 
and an Advisory Committee (see paragraph 
20 below’) on rights of citizens, minorities and 
tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter 
the provincial representatives will divide up 
into three sections shown under A, B and C 
in the Table of Bepresentation in sub-paragraph 
(i) of this paragraph. 

(i?) These sections shall proceed to settle 
provincial constitutions for the provinces 
included in each section and shall also decide 
whether any group constitution shall be set 
up for those provinces and if so with W’hat 
provincial subjects the group should deal. 
Provinces should have power to opt out of 
groups in accordance wdth the provisions of 
sub-clause (viii) below. 

(ti) The representatives of the sections and 
the Indian States shall reassemble for the 
purpose of settling the Union constitution, 

(rfi) In the Union Constituent Assembly 
resolutions varying the provisions of paragraph 
15 above or raising any major communal issue 
ghall require a majoritv of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major' 
communities. The Chairman of the Assembly! 
shall decide w’hich, if any, resolutions raise’ 
major communal issues and shaU, if so requested 
by a majority of the representatives of either 
of the major communities, consult the Federal | 
Court beforo giving his decision. 

(vin) As soon as the new constitutional I 
arrangements have come into operation it shall ! 
bo open to any province to elect to come out 
of any group in w’hich it has been placed. Such 
a decision shall bo taken by the legislature of 
the province after the first general election 
under the new’ constitution, 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights 
of citizens, minorities and tribal and excluded 
areas wdll contain duo representation of the 
interests affected and their function will be to 
report to the Union Constituent Assembly 
upon the list of fundamental rights, clauses 
for protecting minorities, and a scheme for the 
admlai3tr<ation of tribal and excluded areas, 
and to advise whether these rights should bo 
incorporated in the provincial, the group or 
the Union constitutions. 

21. Ills Bxcollency the Viceroy will forthwith 
request the provincial legislatures to proceed 
with the election of their representatives and 
the States to set up a negotiating committee. 


It is hoped that the process of constitution- 
making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities 
of the task permit *so that the interim period 
may be as short as possible. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a treaty 
between the Union Constituent Assembly and 
the United Kingdom to provide for certain 
matters arising out of the transfer of pow'er. 

Interim Government 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds 
the administration of India has to bo carried 
on. We attach the greatest importance therefore 
to the sotting up at once of an Interim Govern- 
ment having the support of the major pblitical 
parties. It essential during the interim 
period that there should be the maximum of 
co-operation in carrying through the difficult 
tasks that face the Government of India. 
Besides the heavy tasks of day-to-day 
administration, there is the grave danger of 
famine to be countered, there are decisions 
to be taken in many matters of post-w’ar develop- 
ment which will have a far-reaching effect 
on India’s future and there are important 
international conferences in wffiich India has 
to be represented. For all these purposes a 
government having popular support is necessary. 
The Viceroy has already started discussions 
to this end and hopes soon to form an Interim 
Government in which all the portfolios, including 
that of War FTember; will be held by Indian 
leaders having the full confidence of the people. 
The British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes, will give the fullest 
measure of co-operation to the Government 
so formed in the accomplishment of its tasks 
of administration and in bringing about as rapid 
and smooth a transition as possible. 

24. To the leaders and people of India, 
who now have the opportunity of complete 
independence, W’e would finally say this. Wo 
and our Government and countrymen hoped 
that it would he possible for the Indian people 
themselves to a^ee upon the method of framing 
the new Constitution under which they will 
live. Despite the labours -which W’e have 
shared with the Indian parties and the exercise 
of much patience and goodwill by all, this 
has not been possible. We, therefore, now 
lay before you proposals which, after listening 
to all sides and after much earnest thought, 
we trust will enable you to attain your 
independence in the shortest time and with 
the least danger of internal disturbance and 
conflict. These proposals may not, of course, 
completely satisfy all parties, but you will 
recognise with us that, at this supreme moment 
in Indian history, statesmanship demands 
mutual accommodation and we ask you to 
consider the alternative to the acceptance of 
these proposals. After all the efforts which 
wo and the Indian parties have made together 
for agreement, we must state that, in our view, 
there is small hope of a peaceful settlement by 
the agreement of the Indian parties alone. 
The alternative' would, therefore, be a grave 
danger of violence, chaos and even civil w'ar. 
The gravity and duration of such a disturbance 
cannot he foreseen, but it is certain that it 
would be a terrible disaster for many millions 
of men, women and children. This is a 
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possibility which must be regarded with equal 
abhorrence by the Indian people, onr own 
countrymen and the world as a whole. We 
therefore lay these proposals before you in the 
profound hope that they mil be accepted and 
operated by you in the spirit of accommodation 
and goodwill in which they are offered. We 
appeal to all who have the future good of India 
at heart to extend their vision beyond their 
own community or interest to the interests of 
the whole 400 millions of Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India 
may choose to be a member of the British 
Commonwealth. We hope, in any event, that 
you will remain in close and friendly association 
with our people. But these are matters for 
your o^vn free choice. Whatever that choice 
may be, we look forward with you to 'your 
ever-increasing prosperity among the greatest 
nations of the world and to a future even more 
glorious than your past. 

The statement pleased neither the League 
nor the Congress, Both viewed it critically, 
each from its own vie^vpoinb, and both wanted 
elucidation on several points. 

League Reactions 

Muslim League reactions were embodied in 
a statement issued by the President, lyir. M. A. 
linnah, on May 22nd, 1946, of which the follow- 
ing were the main points 

*‘To begin with, the statement is cryptic 
with several lacunas ‘and the operative part 
of it is comprised of a few short paragraphs to 
which I shall refer later. 

** I regret that the Mission should have 
negatived the Muslim demand for the establish- 
ment of a complete sovereign State of Pakistan, 
which we still hold is the only solution of the 
constitutional problem of India and which 
alone can secure stable governments and lead 
to the happiness and welfare, not only of the 
two major commmiities, but of all the peoples 
of this sub-continent. It is all the more regret- 
. table that the Mission should have thought fit 
. ■* " ’3ded argu- 

’ . . ; ■ .to special 

" . - . language, 

_ 3 of Muslim 

India, It seems that this was done by the 
Mission simply to appease and placate the 
Congress, because when they come to face the 
realities, they themselves have made the 
following pronouncement embodied in the 
paragraph 5 of the statement which says: — 

‘ This consideration^ did not, however, deter 
us from examining closely and impartially the 
possibility of a partition of India , since we 
were greatly impressed by the very genuine 
and acute anxiety of the Sluslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual 
Hindu majority rule. This feeling has become 
so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safe-; 
guards. If there is to he internal peace in 
India it must be secured by measures which j 
will assure to the Muslims a control in all matters 1 
vital to their culture, religion and economic 
or other interests.* ’ 

And again in paragrapli 12 : * This decision 
docs not, however, blind us to the very real 


Muslim apprehensions that their culture and 
political and social life might become submerged 
in a purely unitary Indi^, in which the Hindus 
with their greatly superior numbers must be a 
dominating element/ 

** And now what recommendations have they 
made to effectively secure the object in view 
and in the light of the very clear and emphatic 
conclusion they arrived at in paragraph 12 of 
the statement ? 

*' I shall now deal with some of the important 
points in the operative part of the statement : — 

(11 They have divided Pakistan into- two, 
what they call Section B (for the KorthAVestern 
Zone) and Section C (for the K^orth-Eastern 
Zone). 

(2) Instead of two constitution-making bodies 
only one Constitution-making body is devised 
with three sections A,B and C. 

(3) They lay dorvn that: * There should 
be a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the States, which should deal with 
the following subjects : Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications ; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjects. 

** There is no indication at- all that the Com- 
munications would be restricted to what^ is 
necessary for Defence nor is there any indication 
as to how tiffs Union will be empowered to raise 
finances required for these three subjects, 
while our view was that finances should^ bo 
raised only by contribution and not by taxation. 

(4) It is laid down that : * The Union should 
have an Executive and a Legislature constituted 
from British Indian and States representatives. 
Any question raising a major communal issue 
in the Legislature should require for its decision 
a majority of the representatives present and 
voting of each of the two major communities as 
well as a majority of all the members present 
and voting.* 

While our view was : 

(a) that there should be no Legislature for 
the Union, but the question should be left 
to the Constituent Assembly to decide ; 

{b) that there should be parity of re- 
presentation between Pakistan Group and the 
Hindustan Group in the Union Executive and 
Legislature, if any ; and 

(c) that no decision, legislative, executive or 
administrative, should be taken by the Union 
in regard to any matter of a controversial nature, 
except by a majority of three-fourths ; all these 
three terms of our offer have been omitted 
from the statement. 

"No doubt, there is one safeguard for the 
conduct of business in the Union Legislature 
that : — ‘ any question raising a major communal 
issue in the Legislature should require for its 
decision a majority of the representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major 
communities as well as a majority of all the 
members present and voting.' Even this is vague 
and ineffective. To begin 'with, who Tvfil 
decide and how as to what is a major comm- 
unal issue and what is a minor communal issue 
and what is a purely, non-communal issue 7 
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(5) Oar proposal that/ Takirtan Group hbouM 
have a rj'jht to secede from the Union after an 
Snifial p/eriod often j'cars, although the Conzrcr^ 
had no serious objection to it, has been omitted 
and no-r vre are only limited to a reconsideration 
of terms of the Union Coast it tit ion after an 
initial period of ten yearn. 

(0) CominCT to the Constitution-makincJ 
raachiner}*, here again, a representative of 
Uritinh UalachiHtan"^is included 5n rcction U, 
but how' he vrill bo elected, is not indicated. 

(7) %Vith regard to the Con -tituU on -making ; 
body for the purpose of framing the p/roposed : 
Union Constitution, it will have an overvdielming 
Hindu majority, tas in a Hoti-o of 202 for Uritlsb 
India the Muslirn strength will be, 79, and, if the 
number allotted to Indian States, 93, is taken 
into account, it is quite obvious tliat the 3[adim 
p>roportion will be further reduced as the bulk 
of the States represontatives v.'ould be Hindus. 
This Assembly, so constituted, will elect the 
Chairman and’ other officers and, it seems, also 
the members of the Advisory Committee, re- 
ferred to in paragraph 20 of the statement, by 
a majority and the same rnle will apply also 
to other "normal business, Hut, I note, that 
there Is only one saving danse which runs as 
follows: — 'In the Union Constituent Assembly 
resolutions varying the p/rovjsions of pfaragraph 
15 above or raising any major communarissue 
fchall require a majority of representatives 
present and voting of each of the two major 
communities. The Cliairman of the Assemblj' 
f-hall decide, which (H any) of the resolutions 

j-.e major communal issues and shall, if ho 

quested hy a majority of the representatives 
f either of the major communities, consult 
die Tederal Court before giving Ills decision.* 

"It follows, therefore, that it will be the 
CliairmaTi alone who wdll decide. Ho will 
not be botmd by the opinion of the Tcderal 
Court, nor need anybody know what that 
opinion was, as the C*hairraan is merely dirceded 
to consult the Federal Court. 

(S) ^ith regard to the pjrovinces opting out 
of their Group, it is left to the new legislature 
of the puo vjnee after the first general "election 
under the new constitution to decide, instead 
of a referendum of the peopde as was suggested 
by us/' 

Congtess WorMng Committee’s 
Resolution on Mission’s Plan 

On 3Iay 21 the Congress AVorking Committee 
passed the following resolution: — 

"The 'Working Committee has given careful 
consideration to the Statement dated IGth 
3Iay, 194G, issued hy the Delegation of the 
British Cabinet and the Viceroy on behalf of 
the British Government, as well as the corres- 
pondence relating to it that has passed between 
the Congress President and the members of 
the Delegation. They have examined it with 
every desire to find a v/ay for a peaceful and 
co-operative transfer of power and the establish- 
ment of a free and independent India. Such 
an India must necessarily liave a strong central 
authority capable of representing the nation 
with power and dignity in the counsels of the 


world. In cori- Ido ring the Staiemenf., the 
Vi’orki ng Committee have kept in view the 
picture " of the future, in so far as 
this was available to th^m from the 
piropo-als made for tlje formitiou of a 
X'rovisional Govermnent and the rlarification 
given by m'^mbers of the Delegation. This 
picture is f-UIl incomi*Jete and vague. It Is 
only on the ba=ls of the full picture that they 
can judge and come to a decision a- to how* far 
this is in conformity with the objectives they 
aim at. These objectives are' independeace 
for India, a Efrong, though limited, central 
authority, full atitonomy for the pfovinces, the 
estahliHljmerit of a democratic .structure in the 
centre and in the unit-, the guarantee of the 
IfnndamenUl ritrhts of each individual ro that 
ihe may have full and equal om^ortumtles of 
I gro^sth, and further that each community should 
I have op)port unity to live the life of its choice 
vritbin the larger framework. 

" The Committee regret to find a divergence 
hetween the=e objectives and the various 
proposals tlgit have been made on behalf of the 
British^ Government, and, in piarticular, there 
is no 'V'ital change envlmged during the interim 
period ^when the Provisional Government will 
function, in spite of the assurance given in prarag- 
raph 2.3 of the Statemfmt. If the indej>endence of 
India is aimed at, then the functioning of the 
Provisional Government must approximate 
closely in fact, even though not in law, to that 
independence and all obstructions and hind- 
rances to it .should be removed. The continued 
p/resence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence. 

" The Statement issued by the Cabinet 
Delegation and the Viceroy contains certain 
recommendations and suggests a procedure 
for the building up of a Constituent Assembly, 
which is .sovereign in so far as the framing of 
the constitution is concerned. The Committee 
do not agree with some of these recommenda- 
tions. In their view it will be open to the 
Constituent Assernblj^ itself at any stage to 
make changes and variations, with the proviso 
that in regard to certain major communal 
Tnatters a majority decision of both the major 
communities 'will he necessary. 

I " The procedure for the election of the Cons- 
jtituent Assembly is based on representation 
in the ratio of one’ to a million, but the application 
of this pninciple apx>ear= to have been overlooked 
in the case of European members of Assemblies, 
jjaTticularlj' in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, 
the Committee expect tliat this oversight 'will 
be corrected. 

'* The Constituent .Assembly is meant to be 
a fullj' elected body, chosen by the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislatures. In 
Baluchistan there is no elected assembly or 
any other kind of chamber which might elect 
a representative for the Constituent Assembly. 
It w'ould be improper for any Piind of nominated 
individual to speak for the whole province of 
Baluchistan, which he really doc.s not represent 
in any w’ay. 

"In Coorg the Legislative Council contains 
.some noramated members as well as Europeans 
elected from a special constituency of less 
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than a Ininclrcd electors. Only the elected 
memhers from the general constituencies should 
participate in the olccUoUv 

*'Thc Statement of the Cahinct Delegation 
aflirms the ha ' * » - - incial autonomy 

and residuary the Provinces. 

It is further " should ho free 

to form groups, Suhsequentlj', however, it 
is recommended tliat provincial representatives 
will divide up into sections whicli ' shall proceed 
to .settle the Provincial Constitutions for the 
Provinces in each section and shall also decide 
whether any Croup Constitution shall be set 
up for those 3?rovmce5\ There is a marhed 
disci epancy in these two separate provisions, 
and it would appear that a measure of compulsion 
is introduced which clearly infringes the basic 
principle of provincial autonomy. In# order 
to retain the recommendatory character of the 
Statement, and in order to make the clauses 
consistent* with each other, the Committee 
read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first 
instance, the respective provinces will make 
their choice whether or not to belong to the 
section in which they are placed. Thus the 
Constituent Assembly must he considered as 
a sovereign body wdth final authority for the 
purpose of drawing up a constitution and giving 
effect to it. 

"The profusions in the Statement in regard 
to the Indian States are ' 
left for future decision, 
would, however, like tc- 

Constituent Assembly cannot bo formed of 
entirely disparate elements, and the manner 
of appointing State representatives for the 
Constitnent Assembly must .approximate, in 
so far as is possible, to the metliod adopted in 
the Provinces. The Committee are gravely 
concerned to learn that even at this present 
moment some State governments are attempting 
to crush the spirit of their people with the help 
of armed forces. These recent developments 
in the States are of great significance in the 
present and for the future of India, as they 
indicate that there is no real change of policy 
on the part of some of the State governments 
and of those who exercise paramountcy. 

'^A Provisional l^ational Government must 
have^.a new basis and must be a piecursor of 
the fXdl independence that will emerge from the 
Constituent Assembly. It must function in 
recognition of that fact, though changes in law 
need not be made at this stage. The Governor- 
General may continue as the head of that Goveni- 
ment during the interim peiiod, but the Govern- 
ment should function as a cabinet responsible 
to the Central Legislature. The status, powers 
V and composition of the Provisional Government 
should he fully defined in order to enable the 
Committee to come to a decision. Major 
communal issues shall bo decided in the manner 
Teferxed to above in order to remove any possible 
fear or suspicion fronx the minds of a minority. 

“The Working Committee consider that the 
connected problems involved in the estahlish- 
ment of a Provisional Government and a 
Constituent Assembly should be viewed together 
.so that they may appear as parts of the same 
picture, aud there may bo co-ordination between : 


tbe two, as well as an acceptance of the 
independence that is now recognised as India’s 
right and due. It is only vith the conviction 
that they me engaged in binkling up free, 
great and independent India, that the Working 
Committee can approach this task and invite 
the co-operation of all the people of India. 
In the absence of a full picture, the Committee 
are unable to give a final opinion at this stage,*’ 


Sikhs’ Views 

Master Tara Singh speaking for the Sikhs 
submitted a memorandum to the Secretary 
of State for India in which he asked : 

(1) What is the significance of recognising 
the Siklis as one of the '* Main communities “ ? 

(2) Suppose the majority of section B frames 
a constitution under section 19 (5), but the 
Sikh members do not agree. Does it mean 
deadlock or does the opposition of the Sikh 
members mean simply disassociation ? 

(3) Is there any hope of obtaining for the 
Sikhs the same right as is given to the Muslims 
and the Hindus under section 15 (2) and 
19 (17) ? 

Replying to Master Tara Singh the Secretary 
of State repudiated any intention of prejudicing 
the position of the Siklis in the Punjab or the 
Noith-West Group and said that it was in- 
conceivable that either the Constituent Assembly 
or any future Govt/ of the Punjab would over- 
look their special place in the Province. Purtlier, 
the estimate of the importance of the Sikhs 
would never depend on the number of seats 
they held in the Constituent Assembly. Also 
the Ticeioy would specially discuss the position 
of Sikhs with the leaders of the main parties 
after the Constituent Assembly had been formed. 

Cabinet Mission’s Clarification 

On May 25th the Cabinet Mission issued a 
Statement which ran : 

The Delegation have considered the statement 
of the President of the Muslim League dated 
22nd May and the resolution dated 24th May 
of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

2, The position is that sinco the Indian leaders 
after piolonged discussion failed to arrive 
at an agreement, the Delegation put forward 
their recommendations as the nearest approach 
to reconciling the views of the two main parties. 
Tlie scheme stands as a wliole and can only 
succeed if it is accepted and worked in n spirit 
of co-operation. 

' 3. The Delegation wish also to refer briefly 

to a few points that havo been raised in the 
statement and resolution. 

4. The authority and the functions of the 
Constituent Assembly and the procedure which 
It is iuteuded to follow iSre clear from the Cabinet 
Delegation’s statement. Once the Constituent 
Assembly is formed and w'orklng on this basis 
there is no intention of interfering with Its 
discrelion or questioning its decisions. When 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its 
laboirrs, His Majesty’s Government will re- 
commend to Parliament such action as may be 
necessary for the cession of sovcreignt\%-^th0 

^ -V 
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Intlian people, finhjcct o])ly to two 7rj:\lter'5 
which aro incndoncd in the stnlcmrnf nnd 
wJifch, v,c believe, arc nof controvcrhlal, namely ; 
adequate provision for the profcctlon of die 
minorities (parajcrapli 20 of the statement) 
and wilUntrnc'^s to conclude a treaty wUii His 
Majesty's Government to cover matters arising; 
out of the transfer of power (paragrajdi 22 of the 
etatement), 

5. It is a concoqnrnrc of the S5’Kfem of ( leef Ion 
that a few Huropcans can bo clect^-d to the 
Constituent Assembly. ^Vhether the rlKbt so 
given will bo exercised is a matter for them to 
decide. 

d. The representative of Baluchi*^ tan will be 
elected in a Joint meeting of the »Shahl .Tlrga 
and the non-oHlclal members of tho Quetta 
municipality. 

7. In Coorg tho wliolo T/ogislatlvc Council 
will have the right to veto hut the ofllclal 
members will receive Instructions not to tahe 
part in the election. 

8. The interpretation pnt by the Congress 
resolution on paragraph 15 of the statement, 
to tho effect that the Provinces can in the first 
instance make the choice whether or not to 
belong to the Section in which they arc placed, 
doas not accord with the Delegation's intentions, ' 
The reasons for the gouping of the Provinces I 
are well known and this is an essential feature 
of the scheme and can only be modified by 
agreement between the parties. The right 
to opt out of the groups after the constitu-j 
tion making has been completed will be exercised ! 
by the people themselves, since at the first | 
election under the new provincial Constitution 

nis question of opting out will obviously be a 
issue and all those entitled to vote under I 
the new franchise will be able to take their I 
Bliare in a truly democratic decision. 

9. The question of how the States repre'^enta- 
tives should be appointed to the Constituent 
Assembly is clearly one which must bo discii^'^cd | 
with the States, It is not a matter for decision ! 
by the Delegation. 

10. It is agreed that the Interim Government 
will have a new basis. That basis is that all 
portfolios including that of the War Member I 
will be held by Indians and that the members ’ 
’uill bo selected in consultation with the Indian 
political parties. These are very significant 
changes In the Government of India and a long i 
step towaids independence. H. M, G. will! 
recognise the effect of these changes, will attach i 
the fullest weight to them and will give to the 
Indian Government the greatest possible freedom j 
in the exercise of the day-to-day administration 
of India. 

11. As the Congress statement recognises, 
the present Constitution must continue during 
the interim period and the Interim Government 
cannot, therefore, be made legally responsible 
to the Central Legislature. There is, however, 
nothing to prevent the members of the Govern- 
ment, individually or by common consent, 
from resigning if they fail to pass an important 
measure through tho Legislature or if a vote 
of non-copfidence is passed against them. 


12. Tin re is, of course, iio ini^nllon of n* 
faining BrUbh troop* in India against th^ wHh 
of an independent India muhr the jk w ('onHitit- 
tion; but during th^* int^'rirn period, v.Idch U 
U hopp'd nil! he phort, tlic IJrdbh i’arliaimmt 
jins under the prr«<uit Con•^tU\ltlon tho ultimate 
Irfsponriidllty for (he frnirlty of India and it 
nrcfcsary, ilKrcfaro, that Lrlt Ish troops should 
! remain. 

’ Irorn thi'* time onward-* fh?^ Cabins t 
|Mlnbters r(*f/‘ded Into flu' ba^'kground and the 
! Viceroy took up negotiation^* uph Conerr^'i 
and League had^rs for tiu* rstabli-ihmcnt of an 
Interim Govrrnmfnt, vhicb <^ame to b*‘ known 
as the short-tfrm plan, Tlil* jveriod. broadly 
speaking, lastrd from May 2r>th to .lun*‘ 29th 
and covered a good dral of correspondence 
between the Vicfroj' and the Congress and 
L*^ agile President^, 

As a result, the I^agii^ Connell passed a 
re'^olntion on June Cth, 19iG, uhleh, wlnle 
crltleal of the Cabinet Mb don’#? «*tatemcnt of 
May loth, partieularly In regard to the Pakbtan 
issue, and wldlc re^^erving opinion on the point, 
definitely accepted the fchcmo put forward 
in it. 

Cabinet Delegfation’s Statement of June 16 

Tiic Congress was still undecided and both 
the Congrc<=5 President and Mr. Jinnah carried 
on a lengthy correspondence with the Viceroy 
asking for assurances and clarification on 
various points such as Lcaguc-Congre«s parity 
in the Interim Government, grouping of provin- 
ces, etc., which resulted in the Cabinet ^licsion 
issuing a third statement dated Iiino ICth, 1940, 
which ran as follows : — 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy, in consultation 
with the members of the Cabinet Mission, has 
for some time been exploring the possibUitlcs 
of forming a Coalition Government drawn from 
tlic two major parties and certain of the minori- 
ties, ihe (Ibcussions have revealed the difficul- 
ties which exist for the two major parties in 
arriving at any agreed basis for the formation 
of such a Goveniraent. 

2. Tlio Viceroy and' the Cabinet JDssion 
appreciate these difficulties and the efforts 
which the two parties have made to meet them. 
Tlicy consider liow^evcr that no useful pi^rpose 
can be served by further prolonging these 
discussions. It is Indeed urgently' necessary 
that a strong and representati^ e Interim Govern- 
ment should be set up to conduct the very 
heavy and important business that has to be 
carried tlwough. 

3. Tiie Viceroy is therefore issuing invitations 
to the following to seiw'e as members of the / 
Interim Government, on the basis that tlie 
constitution-making will proceed in accordance 
witli the statement of May ICtli ; 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Dr. John Matthai 
Sir Is. P. Engineer, I^awab Mohammed Ismail 
Khan, 3Ir. Jagjivan Earn, Kliwaja Sir Kazimud- 
din, Pandit Jawaharlal jS’elmi, Sardar Abdur 
Eab Kishtar, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. 0. Eajago- 
palachari, Kawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Dr. j^jendra Prasad, Mr. H. K. Mahatab 
! Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
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If any of those invited is unable for personal 
reasons to accept, the Viceroy will after consulta- 
tion invite some other person in his place. 

4. The Viceroy will arrange the distribution 
of portfolios in consultation with the leaders 
of the two major parties. 

5. The above composition of the Interim 
Government is in no way to be taken as a 
precedent for the solution of any otlier communal 
question. It is an expedient put forward to 
solve the present difiiciilty only, and to obtain 
the best available coalition Government. 

6. The Viceroy and the Cjjbinet Mission 
believe that Indians of all communities desiie 
to arrive at a speedy settlement of this matter 
so that the process of constitution-making can 
go forward and that the Government of India 
may be carried on as efficiently as possible in 
the meantime. 

7. They therefore hope that all parties 

especially the two major parties will accept 
this proposal so as to overcome' the present 
obstacles and will co-operate for the successful 
carrying on of the Interim Government. Should 
this proposal be accepted the Viceroy will aim 
at inaugiwating the new Government about the 
20th June. , 

8. In the event of the two major parties I 
or either of them proving unwilling to join in 
the setting up of a Coalition Government on 
the above lines, it is the intention of the Viceroy : 
to proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Government which will be as representative 
as possible of those willing to accept the state- 
ment of May 16th. 

9. The Viceroj" is also directing the Governors 

of the Provinces to summon the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies forthwith to proceed 
with the elections necessary for the setting up 
of the Constitution-making machinery as put 
forward in the statement of May 16th. | 

The Congi-ess accepted the Mission’s long-term 
plan contained in their statement of May 16th, 
whilst the League accepted both the statements 
of May 16th and June 16th and claimed that 
as the Congress did not accept the latter, the 
Viceroy should proceed to set up an Interim 
Government along the lines of that statement. 
The Viceroy, however, contended that the 
statement of June 16th expressly provided in 
paragraph's that “in the .event of the two 
major parties or either of them proving unwilling 
in the setting up of a Coalition Government on 
the above lines, it is the intention of the Viceroy 
to proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Government which will be as representati^^ 
as possible of those willing to accept the state- 
ment of May 16th.“ 

Accordingly, the Cabinet Mission issu-^ 
ed the following Statement on June 26th, 
1946 

The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy arc 
glad that constitution-making can now proceed 
with the consent of the two major parties and 
of the States. They welcome the statements 
made to them by the leaders of the Congress 
and the Muslim League that it is their intention 
to try and work in the Constituent Assembly 


so as to make it a speedy and effective means 
of devising the new constitutional arrangements 
under which India can achieve her independence. 
They are sure that the members of the Cons- 
tituent Assembly who are about to be elected 
will work in this spirit. 

2. The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
regret that it has not so far proved possible to 
form an Interim Coalition Government, but 
they are determined that the effort should bb 
renewed in accordance with the terms of para- 
graph 8 of their statement of June 16th. Owing, 
however, to the very heavy bmden which has 
been cast upon the Viceroy and the representa- 
tives of the parties during the last three months, 
it is proposed that further negotiations 
should be adjourned for a short interval during 
the time while the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly will be taking place. It is hoped 
that when the discussions are resumed, the 
leaders of the two major parties >vho have all 
expressed their agreement with the Viceroy 
and the Cabinet Mission on the need for the 
speedy formation of a representative Interim 
Government, will do their utmost' to arrive at 
an accommodation upon the composition of 
that government. 

3. As the Government of India must be 
carried on until a new Interim Government 
can be formed, it is the intention of the Viceroy 
to set up a temporary caretaker Government 
of officials, 

4. It is not possible for the Cabinet Mission 
to remain longer in India as they ^ must return 
to report to the British Cabinet and Parliament 
and also to resume their work from which they 
have been absent for over three months. They 
therefore propose to leave India on Saturday 
next, June 29th. In leaving India the members 
of the Cabinet Mission express their cordial 
thanlvs for all the courtesy and consideration 
which they have received as guests in the country 
and they most sincerely trust that the steps 
which have been initiated will lead to a speedy 
realisation of the hopes and wishes of the Indian 
people. 

! Mr. Jinnah’s Objections 

I^Ir. Jinnah objected to the* Mission’s proposal 
that further negotiations for the setting up of 
an Interim Government should -be adjourned 
for a short interval. He mged that elections 
to the Constituent Assembly should be postponed 
as “ according to all the relevant documents 
and particulars the two statements of the Cabinet 
Delegation and yourself dated 16th and 25th 
I May, the long-term plan and the formation of 
; the Interim Government, formed one whole, 
each constituting an integral part of the whole 
scheme.” The League was considerably agitated 
over the Viceroy’s refusal to form an Interim 
Government with itself as the major element. 

Deep regret at what ho described as the 
“Atom bomb dropped on the cause of the 
scheduled castes oL India ” by the manner in 
which they had been treated by the Mission 
was expressed by Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, leader 
of one ^^cction of Scheduled Castes. He was 
surprised that only one seat in the Interim 
Government was allotted to his community 
who numbered 60 million, whereas other 
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The League Council met in Bombay in the 
last week of July and resolved to withdraw, 
its acceptance of the State paper of IMay 16th | 
and to launch “ direct action ” for the achieve- 
ment of Pakistan. It also called upon Muslims 
to renounce forthwith the titles conferred upon 
them by the “ alien Government 

Congress Acceptance 

The Congress 'Working Committee met at 
Wardha in the last week of August and ratified 
their earlier decision to accept the long-term 
plan. 

Soon after, the Viceroy invited Pandit, Kehru, 
the Congress President, to make proposals for 
the formation of an Interim Government. 
Pandit Nehru accepted the invitation and in- 
voked League co-operation in the task, but in 
vain. Thereupon the following communique 
was issued by the Viceroy on August 24th, 
1946. 

*‘His Majesty the King has accepted the resig- 
nations of the present members of the Governor- 
Genera Vs Executive Council. His Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint the folio whig : — 

“Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Hr. Eajendra Prasad, Mr. M. Asaf, 
Ali, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, I\Ir. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, Hr. John Matthai, Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, IMr. Jag ji van Bam, 
Syed Ali Zaheer, Mr. Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha. 

“ Two more Muslim Members will be appoint- 
ed later. 

“ The Interim Government will take office 
on September 2nd.” 

Following this the League declared September 
2nd as “ Hirection Action Hay”. The League 
Governments in Sind and Bengal declared it a 
public holiday. While Sind was quiet, commu- 
nal passions in Calcutta resulted in an unpre- 
cedented orgy of murder, loot and arson. The 
disaster had hardly^been brought under control 
when trouble of an even more violent character 
in all its ugliest aspects broke out in Noakhali, 
Borabay and Ahmedabad were also affected, 
though not to anything like the same extent. 
The Congress -governed province of Bihar was 
not slow in taking revenge, and the minority 
community there was subjected to the same 
terrible cruelties as were witnessed in Calcutta 
and Noakhali. 

Leaguers Entiry into Interim Govt. 

Meanwhile, before the end of September, 
1940, the Viceroy renewed efforts to peisiiade 
the League to rescind its decisions of July 29th 
and come into the Interim Government and agree 
to participate in the Constituent Assembly. 
ISIr. Jinnah was invited to Helhi. Negotiations 
also ensued between him and Pandit Nehru, 
Vice-President of the Interim Cabinet, through 
the good offices of the Nawab of Bhopal. Even- 
tually, although !Mr. Jinnah could not come to 
an understanding with Pandit Nehru, he accept- 
ed the Viceroy’s assmances and agreed to 
League participation in the Interim Government. 
The names of the 5 League nominees were an- 


nounced on October 15th, 1946, three Congress 
members of Government standing doum to make 
room for the Leaguers. 

The five Muslim League members of the In- 
terim Government were as follows : — Mi. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, Mr. Abdur Bab 
Nishtar, Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan and Jogendra 
Nath Mandal. The Government was recon- 
stituted as follows : — 

Pandit Jawaharlal Neluu, External Affairs and 
CommomveaUh Belaiicns ; Sir. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Finance; Sardar Wallabhbhai Patel, Borne and 
Information and Broadcasting ; Hr. Bajendra 
Prasad, Food and Agriculture; Sardar Baldev 
Singh, Defence ; Mr. 1. 1. Clumdrigar, Commerce ; 

Hr. John Matthai, Industries and Supplies ; 

Mr. Asaf Ali, Transport and Bailivays ; Mr, 
Jagjivan Bam, Labour; Mr. C. H. Bhabha, 
Works, Mines and Foicer ; Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Mandal, Legislative ; Mr. Ahdur Bah Nishtar, 
Communications {Post and Air) ; Mr, Ghazanfar 
Ali Khan, Health, 

Meanwhile the League in its .appraisal of the 
communal tension in the country came to the 
decision that the time was not opportune to 
convene the Constituent Assembly fixed for 
Hecemher 9th, 1946, and demanded its post- 
ponement indefinitely. The Congress, however, 
insisted that postponement was out of the 
question, and towards the end of November, 

Ikir. Jinnah announced that the League would 
not participate in the Constitiient Assembly, 

The Congress reply was that the League entered 
I the Interim Government on an undertaking 
I to participate in the Constituent Assembly 
and that if they went back on that promise 
they had no place in the Government. The 
League reply was that Congress acceptance of 
the State paper of May 16th was only condi- 
tional, and that the League had the same right ‘ 
to stay in the Government as the Congress. { 

Correspondence on the subject of the League's I 
entry, released later, revealed that Mr. Jinnah 
did not accept the basis on which the Viceroy 
sought to reconstruct the Interim Government , 
with the League, hut that, nevertheless, the 
League wished to enter the Government because 
it did not want to leave the field entirely to the 
Congress. The correspondence also revealed 
that the Congress asked for specific assurances 
from the League and the Viceroy wrote to 
Pandit Neliru : “ Mr. Jiimah has assured me 
that the Muslim League would come into the 
Interim Government and the Constituent 
Assembly with the intention of co-operating 

Viceroy’s Visit to London with Indian 

Leaders ^ 

Immediately the League decision not to ^ 

participate in the Constituent Assembly was j 
made known, the Viceroy began consultations j 

with the British Cabinet, as a result of wdiich j 

he announced his decision to fly to London i 

and invited two Congress nominees in the i 

Government, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and I 

Sardar Vallahhai Patel, a League nominee ‘ 

(Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan) and Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
and Sardar Baldev Singh to accompany him 
to London to take part in discussions with the 
British Cabinet. 
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Uio Ibo hivUaUon, 

Con(^rc«K and Sllcb inomborrf dcfbn^'d it jn tJio 
flr«t ijiHtanro OJi flio p'rouiid tliivt thr vdiolf* 
of ibo ('oimtltticnl >^^Hf'nddy and 
])articiprdion in tlio Jiitfrlin Oovenr- 
inont Imtl bm*a Hcttled after prolonjjfd nf;^oUa- 
ilon, and tliab no new Hitimllon liad arinen to 
warrant fijHdier eonsiiUattonK. 3/iier, liowover, 
as a rrsnlt of a personal apjjroaeh by th^* jirltt^h 
Premier to Pandit Nobna tlie latter and Hardar 
paldcv Singh agreed to to accompany the 
Viceroy. 

H* M* G.*s Statement on London Talks 

All efforts in London to bring the two parties 
'to agreement failed, and iho JiritlsU Government 
iBSucd the following statement ; — 

‘‘The conversations bcld by Ills Majesty's 
Govemmant wUU Pandit Jawaliatlal Kchru, 
Mr. M. A. .Tlnah, Sir. Liaqat AH Khan and 
Sardar Paldev Singh came to an end this evening 
as Pandit Neliru and Sardar Ikldcv Slngli arc 
returning to India tomorrow morning^*. 

'* Pho object of the conversations has been 
to obtain the pfirtieipaiion and co-opcration 
of all parties in the Conti tnont Assembly, It 
Is not expected that any final Bcttlcmcnt could 
bo arrived at, since the Indian representatives 
must consult tTujir colleagues before any final 
decision Is reached, 

*^Tho main difficulty that has arisen has 
been over the interpretation of paragraph 
10 (5) and (8) of the Cabinet Mission's statement 
of allay 30, relating to meeting In sections, which 
runs as follows : 

P«aragraph 30 (5) : ‘ These sections shall 
I)Tocee(l to settle provincial constitutions for 
" . provinces included in each section and shall 
decide wlicthcr any group constitution 
.liall be set up for those provinces and If so 
with what provincial subjects the group should 
deal. Provinces should have power to opt 
out of the croups in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Bub-clauKC (8) below 

Paragraph 10 (8) : As soon as the new con- 
titutional agreements liave come Into operation, 
it shall be open to any province to elect to come 
out of any group in which it has been placed. 
Such a decision shall be taken 3>y the legislature 
of the province after the first general election 
under the now Constituent Assembly, 

" The Cabinet Mission have throughout 
maintained the view that the decisions of the 
sections should, in the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary, be taken by a simple majority 
vote of the representatives in the sections.! 
This view has been accepted by the Muslim 
League, but the Congress have put for^vard a 
different view. They have asserted that the 
true meaning of the statement, read as a whole, 


is Ihat Iho i^rovinrcs ijave flir* right to decide 
both as to grotijdng and a*» to tbclr own 
ron dltutlns 

*'IIIr> Majesty's Govcniment have had legal 
advice whifh confirms that the ^f;Utemrnt of 
May 3fi means svliat the Cabinet Jll^^^Ion base 
ahvays stated was their Intention, Tfds part 
of the statement, as po Interpr^ ted, mu»t tlicrc- 
foro bo cou'^idered an esomtlal part of the 
selicrno of ^fay IC for enabling the Indian 
TX’Ople io formulate a constitution svhlfh His 
Majesty *s Govern m^oit would Ijo prepared to 
submit to I'arllament. It shmild, ttiercforc, 
bo accepted by all parties in the Constituent 
Assembly, 

"It is, liowever, dear that other questions 
of interpretation of the ttalcment of May 10 
! may arise, and ills ifa Jetty's Goveniment 
I Iioj)e that if the Council of the Muslim League 
arc able to agree to participate In the Constituent 
Assembly, they will aIbo agree, as liavc the 
Congress, that the Pcdtral Court pliould be 
asked to decide mattorH of Interpretation that 
may ho Tcfcrrcd to them by cither Pide and 
will accept finch a decision, fo that the procedure, 
both in the Union Com^fltuent Af^ernbly and 
in the sections, may accord with the Cabinet 
Mission's jdan. 

On the matter immediately in dispute, 
His Majesty's Government urge the Congress 
to accept tlie vie’w of iho Cabinet Mis-',ion In 
order that a Way may he opened for the Mii»lim 
League to reconsider their attitude. If In 
ftpito of this rcatllmation of the Intention of 
the Cabinet Mission, the Constituent Assembly 
desires that this fundamental point should be 
referred to for .a decision of the rcdcral Court, 
such a reference should ho made at a very early 
date. It will then bo reasonaljlo that the 
meetings of the sections of the Constituent 
Assembly should he postponed until the decision 
of the Pcdetal Court Is known. 

"There has never been any prospect of 
success for the Constituent Assembly except 
upon the basis of the agreed procedure. Should 
a constitution come to bo framed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly In which a large section of 
the Indian population lias not been represented, 
Ills Majesty's Government could not, of course, 
contemplate— as the Congress liave stated they 
w^ould not contemplate — forcing such a consti- 
tution upon any tmwilllng parts of the country.'* 

The reaction of both parties to the British 
statement was still indefinite when the Consti- 
tuent Assembly mot on December 9, 1946, 
under the temporary presidentship of Dr, 
Sachchidananda SInha, with the representatives 
of tliG Muslim League absent. Dr. Bajcndra 
Prasad was elected permanent Cjjalrraan of 
the Assembly*, which proceeded to discuss a 
motion by I?andit Jawaharlal Nehru on its 
objectives. These envisaged India as an 
" Independent Sovereign Kepublic." 
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ABDUL A7JZ, KlIAN Baiiaduh Mohammap, 
B.A., C.R, CJ.D,, Chahman, Public Services 
CommlBsion, United Provinces einco 1012, 
Dee. 18, 1884 ; m, 1910, Educ* : Montgomery 
(Punjab) ; The M. A. O. Coll., Aligarh nnd the 
Thomason Civil Engineering Coll., Iloorlccc. 
After passing out of the Thomason O.E. College, 
was apptd. to the Irrigation branch of thOj 
United Provinces P.W.D. In 1900; Under- i 
Secy.. to the U.P. Govt., 1928-31, and Chief 
Engineer, 1937-1040; was employed on thc| 
construction of the Sarda Canal from 1920-28 
and on the Ganges canal Hydro-Electric Grid 
& Tube Well Scheme from 193j-37 ; was 
President of the Institution of Engineers 
(India) for 1940-41, Address: Publlo Ser- 
vices Commission, Allahabad (U,P.), 

ABDUL Gait AH Khak, Tvcadcr of ''Bed 
Shirts", b, 1881 nt Uttamanzal ; read up to 
Entrance Standard ; offered Indian com- 
mission in the array, but refused ; started 
national school In his vllloge but the school 
was suppressed, 1916 ; took a prominent part 
in the antl-Bowlatt Act agitation ; joined 
the Hon-co-operation movement and ivas 
arrested and sentenced to three years* B. I. ; 
organised Afghan Jirga In 1929 and formed 
Bed shirt volunteer corps known as " K})Udai 
Klildmatgar" (Servant of God); State 
prisoner in Hazari Bagh jail (1032-34); 
released from jail, but externed from Pun- 
jab and N.'W’,F. Province, Sopt. 1934 ; convic- 
ted and imprisoned for sedition (See. 124A) 
for 2 years, Jan. 1935. Member, Congress 
Working Committee; Arrested and 
imprisoned under Defence of India Buies, 
August 1942 ; released In March X946. 
Address : Peshawar, 


ABDUL Hamid, Sin, Khan bahadtie, Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E., late Chief i 
Minister, Kapurthala State. 5, October 16, j 
1881. tn. daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir - 1 
ud-Din, retired Extra Asstt, OommiBslonor in 
the Punjab. Educ,: Government OoUogo, > 
Lahore, and Lincolns Inn, London. Judge, 
1009; Superintendent of the Census Opera tlons, 
1911; Head of the Executive andBovenuo 
Dopfcs. as Mashlr Mai ; Eollow of the Punjab 
University; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 1916; 
Chief Minister, 1020. Khan Bahadur (1016); i 
O.B.B. (1918); C.I.E. (1928); Knighted, 
3rd June 1983. Appolntodhy the Government] 
of India, Chairman of the Banking Enq[ulryl 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Hatlons in 1981. Nominated 
jyember of the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly ; Ex-Begional Pood Commissioner, Central 
tndia, Bajputana, Western India States and 
Gujerat States, 1943-46, Deputy Pres., Govt, o. 
India’s Civil Selection Board No. 1 since Jan. 
1946. Address : Delira Dun and Kapurthala. 


ABDUL IIAMJJ), M., UrCoU A.A.G., G.H.Q., 
former J^rlncipal, Government Muhammadan 
College, Madras, b, November 1800. Edue*: 
Balllol College, Oxford, nnd 
London Scliool of Econo- 
mics. Government of Madras 
scholar, Oxford Univer- 
sity. Somcllmo lVr?onnJ 
Assistant to the Director 
of Publlo Instruction, 

Mndrns, Special Officer 
for tlio Quinquennia) 

Beporfc on Education for 
11)27-1932. Secretary of 
(ho Afadras Notary Club, 

1030-1040. Secretary 
of the Aladras University Students* In- 
formation Bureau, 1937-1010. Awarded 
AI.B.E. In the Coronation Honours of 1937. 
Campaign Awards 1014-18, British AV.ar 

Alcdal, Victory Afednl, Africa Star 1943. 
3030-46 Star, Italy Star 1011, Burma Star 
1945, Defence Alcdal 1915. On mfiitary 

duty Overseas since the outbreak of the War. 
Address : C/o Grindlnj^ Co. Ltd., Bomba 
ABDUL IvAiim ALiitATiOJiKB, J.P., Afcrchant 
and Landlord ; Alimiclpal 
Councillor since 1939. 6. 
) 1910 in Poona, educ, : Bom- 
ba j*. Elected to Bombay 
Alunicipal Corporation in 
1039 ; appointed J.P. in 
1 1910; served on Improve- 
ment Trust ettco. from 

, 1940-42 and the Standing 
\ ettec. from 1944-40. Chib: 

I Cricket Club of India, Ltd. 
j Address: Ahmed Mansion, 
Arthurbunder Boad, Colaba, 

Bombay. 

ABEBOBOMBIE, Sir John Bobertson, K.B. 
E. (1940); Kt, (1935), Chairman, Board of 
Administration, Canteen Stores Dept., Govern- 
ment of India, and Director, Latham Aber- 
crombie Co., Ltd., Bombay. 6. June 11, 
1888. m. Elsie Maude, d, of E. W. Collin, late 
I.C.S. Educ, : Cheltenham Coll. Came to India 
as Assistant in 1910; joined I.A.B.O., Eeb. 
1015. Joined ISth K.G.O. Lancers in Prance, 
May 1910 ; active service in France, May 
1910 — March 1918 and in Palestine, March 
1918 — Feb. 1010. Military Cross and mentioned 
in despatches. Vice-President, Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1925 ; President, 1930 and 
1935 ; Alemher, Bombay Legislati%’e Council 
1925-20, 1930-31 and 1935-30; Bombay, 

Legislative Assembly, 1937. Address: Breach 
Candy House, Warden Boad, 

ABUL Kadam Azad, The Hon’bre Mahlana, 
Education member, Interim Government, 
since January* 47 ; eminent Muslim DlvinQ 
and Tliinker. b. in Mecca and passed 
childhood in Arabia, (took early education 
in Theology in tlie AJ Azhar University, 
Cairo. After coming to India, he settled in 
Calcutta and started his famous Urdu WecMy 
Al-Eilal, enlightening the Muslim community 
on the problems facing it in Turkey and in 
other Muslim lands ; Government suppressed 
it and he started another immediately, tar. 
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AUBalaghf ^Yhlcll led to liis internment, along 
with the Ali Brothers; Just on the brink 
of the Great War, took active interest in 
National Movement and joined the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatipa Gandhi, and took leading part in 
the Khilafat Movement and suffered imprison- 
ment in the Non-Co-operation Movement 
(1921-22) along with Beslibandhu Bas and the 
\ Ali Brothers ; since then a staunch Nationalist 
Muslim in the Congress Working Committee, 
took active part in the 0. B. Movement, 1930- 
32 and was imprisoned several times ; Presi- 

. dent, Indian National Congress, 1923 (Special 
Belhi session); again Actg. President, Congress, 
1930 and President from 1939 to 1946 ; 
member, All-India Congress Committee. 
A^uthor, impressive speaker, and powerful 
^vriter. Arrested and imprisoned under the 
Defence of India Buies in Aug, 1942, Bcleased 
on 15th Jime, 1945. Publications : Several 
books on all Innds of subjects, mostly Theology ; 
latest Commentary on Quoran. caress ; 
Ballyganj, Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

ACLANB, Biohard Btke, The Bight Bev., 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay (1929), b, 1881; 
Ediic, : Bedford and Oxford. Beacon, 1905 . 
Priest,. 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary's Slough, 1905- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Bapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address: 
Bishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6, 

ABEN WALLA, NARIMAN BapABHOY, B.A,, 
G.B.A., E.C.I. (Lond.). h. in June 1900. 
Edtic. : Sir B. J.P.C. Institute, Passed various 
.commercial examinations with Ist class 



and Working Committees of the Parsi Miitual 
Beath Benefit Society ; the Working Com- 
mittee of Badabhoy No^vroji Memorial As- 
sociation ; the Committee of the Parsi Federal ; 
Council. Is a member of the Income-tax Com- 
mittee and the Indian Merchants' Chamber. 
Also on the supervising committee of Inter- 
national Corporation of Secretaries of Australia. 
He served on the Beception Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation of India 
during its last session in Bombay ; is a free- 
mason and a past master of 2 masonic lodges 
and a past “ Z " of a Chapter and a Grand 
Lodge Office-bearer. He was an A.B.P. War- 
den, and on the National War Front Com- 
mitteo, Kalbadevi section, and on the “A " 
ward. Municipal Local Schools and Committee. 
Publications : Guide to Income-tax refund and 
l7icome-tax Guide in English, and Vernacular. 

^ Contributes articles in English and Verna- 
cular papers on Income-tax matters. Address : 
418, Chhotalal Bhuvan, Kalbadevi Boad. 
Pesidence : 41, Queen's Boad, Bombay. 


ABVANI, PRITAMPAS Bhojraj, O.B.E., M.Sc. 
Tech. (Manch.) ; M.I.E. (India), A.M.I.E.E. 
(Lond.), J.P,, Officer on Special duty, 
(Electric Grid), Govt, of Bombay. Chairman, 
Board^ of Trustees of the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay ; mem- 
ber of Senate, Bombay 
University since 1931. 
h. May 21, 1891 ; Parpati 
Vaswani. Edtcc.: Hydera- 
bad, Sind, and Manch. Univ. 

Bngr., Bombay Office of 
Metropolitan Vickers end 
of 1919, and later Mgr. till 
Aug. 1928 ; Birector of 
Industries, Govt, of Bombay from August 1928 
to Jan. 1944 ; Chairman, Board of Birectors for 
Technical Education and Industrial Training, 
Bombay till Oct. 1944; member, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council 1932-36 ; on spl. duty in U.S.A. 
1939 in connection with proposal for the esta- 
blishment of the automobile industry in 
Bombay Prov, Address : ** Oceana,” Marine 
Brive, Bombay. 

AGA, Burjor, A.I.A.A. S. (Lond,), 

A.I.I.A., M.I.S.E,, G.B.Arch., Incorporated 
Architect and Surveyor, b, 27th Oct. 1916, m. 
Shirin B. Cooper, d. of Sir Bhanjishaw 

; ; Cr.z.j V on 5th Bee. 1938. 

' ' !■: i"g the Matricu- 

I (‘I tained Govt, 

i . in Architecture 

i I ■ youngest in 

j l: ii' ;!. Was elected 

:■ ' : A • ‘i ‘ < f the Indian 

. I ‘ of Architects, 

j , .‘■i- M! ■ :he Indian So- 

I ) ofthe Associa- 

!J i -i i:* i . and Surveyors 
of London, being the youngest Indian to 
acquire this distinction atdihe time ; member, 
Insurance Institute of London ; Partner, 
Messrs. Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy <fe Co., 
Architects, Engineers and Surveyors, and Fire 
Loss Assessors for Insurance Companies as also 
under the Govt, of India's War Bisks (Goods). 
Insurance Ordnance, 1940 and War Bisks 
(Factories) Ordnance, 1942, Member, Parsi 
Central Association and Political League, 
Iranian Zoroastrian Anjuman, Iran Lea- 
gue, Parsee Architects* & Engineers' Union, etc. 
Charter Member, Botary Club, Satara, and 
Chairman, International Service Committee, 
President, Satara Suburban Municipality. 
Clubs : Boyal Western India Turf, Bipon, 
Bombay Presidency Badio,Mahahleshwar and 
Poona, and Hon. Secy., Satara Club. Is a 
Freemason being Founder of Lodges ” Black- 
well,” (S.C.) and ” Star of India ” (E.C.) and 
member of Lodges Sir Lawrence Jenldns 
(E.C.), Universal Brotherhood (E.C.), Bustom 
Cama Conclave (E.C.) and same named Chap- 
ter. Toured India extensively and visited 
Iran, being State Guest at Tehran. Address : 
Advani Chambers, Sir Phirozshah Mehta 

, Boad, Bombay. 

AGA Khan, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah,P.C. 

i (1034); Q.O.I.E. (1902); 0.0.8.1.(1911); Q.C.V . 
O. (1923); K.C.I.B.(1898); LL.B., Hon. Camb. 

i b, 1875 Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
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Class ; has ihany religious followers in Bast 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Presided over the League of Nations Session. 
Sept. 1937 ; celebrated the Diamond Jubilee 
of his Sultanate in 1945. Piiblicalion : 
India in Transition, Address: Aga Hall, 
Bombay. 

AOAPWALA, Amau NAtiAIN, M.A., B.Com., 
Lecturer, University of Allahabad ; Managing 
Editor, Indian Journal of Economics, Organ 
of tlie Indian Economic Association. 6, July 
8, 1010. nu liajcshwarl Agarwala. Educ, : 
S. K, 11 Inter. College, Eirozabad, Lucknow, 
Christian Coll., Lucknow, K.P.I. Coll., Allaha- 
bad, and Univ. of Allahabad, Had a brilliant 
academic career, winning most of the prizes 
and scholarships including Queen Empress 
Victoria Jubilee Medal (liighest academic 
distinction, Allahabad TJniv.), Unlv, M. A. 
Silver Medal, Faculty of Commerce Medal and 
Golden Jubilee Medal ; A well-known econo- 
mist of balanced and national views ; an 
expert on social security and economic plan- 
ning ; his book Sa7n(tjvad H RnpreJeha re- 
cognized the best book in Hindi on Socialism 
by All-India Sabitya Sammeinn (1930) which 
gave liim Muraraka Prize on it ; regular con- 
tnbiitor to many learned journals in India 
and foreign countries ; was for some time on 
deputation In the Labour Department, Govern- 
ment of India ; associated with 21 economists 
in Issuing a Manifesto on Government’s 
monetary policy In 1946 ; founder and re- 
I carch secretary, Indian Uesearch Assen., 
devoted to research and literary activities. 
Cluh^, Economic Convcisaziono, Busy Bees* 
lousiness Biircnu, Progressive Club, August 
Club. Hobbies : Journalism, cinema and 
badminton. Pahlicatmis : Social Insurance 
Planning in India^ Bealth Insurance in India^ 
Pessimum in Planning^ Gandhism : A Socia- 
listic Approach^ etc. Address : Kundu Gar- 
dens, Allahabad, 


AGllAWAL, ANAND PitASAP, B.A., LL.B., 
Bankci, Zamlndai and Landlord, son of late 
Bai Bahadur Valdya Nath Das, B.A. ; b, 12th 
September 1007 ^ 


r 








?n. Shrimati Chandramani 
Devi ; three daughters. 
Pdttc : Agrawal Pathsala, 
Haiibh Cliandra High 
School, Benares Hindu and 
Allahabad Universities ; 
Eniolled Advocate, Allaha- 
bad High Couit, 1930; 
Appointed Honorary 
Mnnsiif, 1934, and Honoiary 
Magistrate, 1938 ; Honorary 
Special Magistiato First- 
Class, 1940-1943; President, 
Bankers’ (Shroffs’) Asso- 
ciation. Cantonment Bate Payers* Associa- 
tion, Cantonment Fancy Fair (1940) in aid 
of If. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
and Slirl Krishna Samaj ; Director, Benares 
Industries Ltd,; Vice-President, Benares Indus- 
trial and Trades’ Association ; Manager, 
llarish Chandra Intenncdlato ColJegc ; Secy., 
Benares Botary Club ; Member, District 
War Board, Cantonment Board, Couit of 


/'> 


Wards Advisory Committee, Agra Province 
Zaraindara Association, etc. ; Handsomely 
donated to various war funds ; Holder of 
Governor’s Sanad for meritorious war 
sex vices. Address : Simdia, Ben res City. 


4? !/' 

*// 




\ 


4 ^ 




AHLUWALIA, Sabbae Dogaii Singh. b, 1897 
Bawalpindi. Educ, : F. C. 

College, Lahore and Tech- 
nical College, Stoke- on- 
Tront, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. Was awarded Govt, 
of India Foreign Technical 
Scholarship in 1918 for 
studying Ceramic Techno- 
logy : worked under late 
Dr. J, W. Mollor, F.B.S, ; 
visited various Continental 
factories in France, Swe- 
den, Norway, Holland, . 

Belgium and Germany for a special study pf 
Industries in those countries ; on his retuin 
1924, appointed Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial CJiomistry at the Hindu Univ^ Benares, 
where ho organized and established the Deit. 
of OeTamic Technology and latex in 1926 ,nc 
became head of the Department; in 1^30 
his services were lent to the Travancore Gm^t. 
where he brought Into existence the Govt. 
Ceramic Concerns possessing India’s biggest 
china-clay refining plant and an up-to-date 
Porcelain Factory ; in 1043 Mysore Govt, 
invited him to submit a report on their 
Ceramic Concerns ; Adviser in Ceramic Indus- 
try in the Post-War Planning Department, 
H.E.H.tho Nizam’s Govt., 1944-45; Consul- 
tant to Madras Govt, for Ceramic Industries. 
Present Address : Blue Mount Estate, Kotagiri. 


AHMED, Tun Hon’blb Mr. Shai^istodin. Mini- 
ster for Commerce, Labour and Industry, Govt, 
of Bengal. 6. 1892, A lawyer, he gave up 
practice in 1920 during the non-co-operation 
movement, arrested and sentenced under 
sedition charge, Beleased 1922. Elected to 
Bengal Legislative Council 1929. Beturned 
to jail 1930 for taking part in civil disobedience 
movement. Councillor, Calcutta Corpn., 
1933-35 ; Leader Krishak Proja Party, Bengal 
I Assembly 1937-45; Minister for Agnculturc 
and Veterinary Dept. 1938-39 ; IVIinistcr for 
Communications and Works 1941-43 ; joined 
Muslim League 1945. Address: Secretariat, 
Calcutta. 


AHMED, Sir Syud Suitan, Kt., cr. 1927; 
Doctor of Law, Patna Univ. J 930; K.O.S.I. Jan. 
1945 ; Adviser to H. H. the Chancellor, Cham- 
ber of X^rinces, since Nov. 1946. b, 22nd Decem- 
ber 1880. s, of Khan Baha- 
dur S. Khairat Ahmed of 
Gaya, m, 1900 Called to 
the Bar in 1905. Deputy 
Legal Bemembrancer of 
the Governmonc of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1913; Govern- 
ment Advocate, - 1910-37 ; 
acted as Judge, Patna 
High Court, 1019-20; Vice- 
Chancellor, Patna Univer- 
sity, 1923-30 ; Member, ITar- 
tog Education Committee, 
1928-29; Delegate, Indian Bound Tabic 
Conferences, 1930-31; Acting Member of 
Executive Council of Governor of Bihar anu 



i 
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Orissa, 1932; Acting Member of Executive 
Council of Covernor- General, in charge of 
Kaihvays and Commerce, 1937 ; La^v Member 
to the Government of India from September 
1941 to May 1943 ; Member for Information 
and Broadcasbinc, IMay 1943-Oct.'1945. Clubs: 
Athenreum ; Calcutta ; is^cw Pivtna. PitOJica- 
tion : A. Treaty between India and Ibe United 
Kingdom.^ Address : Chamber of Princes, 
New Ucllu. 

IVHMEB, LT.-Cot». Ur. Sir Zia Udpin, ICt., 


(ventral) since 
lucdau Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh ; 

Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A., 1903, M.A., 
190S)i Gottingen University (Ph.I). 1905) 
Sorbonne, Paris. ; ATce- Chancellor. 

Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, United 
Provinces, India. 


AHUJA MtjLK PAJ, B.Sc., G.B E.. (194G); Indian 

- Govt. Trade Comim*. in Can- 

j since 1941, b. Jan. 13, 

' .V , \ i 1897. Educ, Punjab Univer- 

s ' Oianwati ; 3 s, 3 ds. 

1 Uy. Director. Commercial 
''P Intelligence, Calcutta, 1932- 

U 1934; Dy. Trade Commr., 

^ London, England, 1931- 

\ V 35 ; Trade Commr., Man, 

1 Italy, 1935-1940, (Territory 

’ covering South Europe, 

— ^ including Mediterranean 

Islands) ; Trade Commr., London, 1940-1941 ; 
Member, International Tea, Sugar and Eubber 
ettecs ; Adviser to Indian Delegation, I.L.O. 
Conference, Philadelphia, 1944 ; Govt, of 
India’s solo delegate on Governing Body of 
I.L.O., Quebec City, 1945. Publications : 

Numerous papers on intci national trade, vith 
special reference to India. Addr-ess : Boyal 
Bank Building, Toronto, Canada. 


AIYAK, PAO Sahib, N. N., J.P., Hony. Presid- 
ency Magistrate, Bombay, Dy. Asstt. Con- 
troller, Mily, Acets. &. 1880. Field Service Ales. 
Exp. Force, N.W.F.F. and \Y.F.F., 1917-20. 
Awarded British War Aledal, 

Victory Aledal, Indian 

General Service Aledal, 

Afghanistan, Two Clasps 
N.W.p. and Waziristan and 
King’s Silver Jubilee Aledal. 

President, Ward Welfare 

Committee, Simla-New 
Delhi, 1933-34, S. I. Welfare 
Society, Bombay, 1937-39, 

S. I, Volunteer Corps, 

Bombay, 1938-39 ; Vice- 

President, S. I. Ediic. 

Assn., Simla-New Delhi, 1933, S. I. Assn., 
Bombay, 1937-38 ; Alember, Alanaglng Com- 
mittee, Alental Hospital, Calcutta, 1935, 
Prisoners* Aid Society and General Committee 
King George V. Alemorial Fund, Calcutta, 
1936, S. I. Assn, and Asthika Samaj, Bombay. 
Vice-Chairman, King Emperor’s Anti-Tuher- 
culosis Fund, North Bombay, 1938 ; 
Chairman, Bombay School Children’s Sports 
Committee, 1938 ; Voluntary Probation 
Officer, Children’s Aid Society, and Bombay 
Province Probation and After-Care Associa- 
tion. Did relief work in Delhi during Jumina 



Floods, 1933, and Bihar Earthquake. 
Member, Dohad Taluq War Fund Committee, 
1942-43. Honorarj’’ Probation Officer, The 
" Bombay Pj c^idencj’' Peleased Prisoner’s Aid 
Society ; Alembor, Local Alunicipal Schools 
Committee ‘ F ’ Ward, Bomhaj'' ; Vlce- 
Piesident, Bombay Tamil Sangam, 1944-45 ; 
Sbeskar Alutt, Bombay ; Member, Mg. Cttee., 
Bombay Province Piotccfcion and Aftercare 
Assen. Address : 27 5, Telang Poad, Bombay 19. 






vVi?. ^ 

^ C * 


A JIT Singh Sahib, Colonel -in- Chief Alabaraja- 
dhiraj Shri Sir, Third s. of His late Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Saidar Singhji Sahii) Baha- 
dur of Jodhpur and the only b)\ of H, H. the 
Alaharaja of Jodhpur, b. 

1st Alay 1907 ; Edvc, : 

Pajkumar College, -Pajkot 
and Alayo College, Ajmer; in. 
the sisjier of His Highness 
of Jaipur (Pajputana), has 
2 s. and 4 ds. Director, 

A^eterinary Dept, and Shi- 
kar Khana, 1927 ; President, 

Consultative Cttee. of Sar- 
dars, 1936 ; Advisory Board, 

1938; Councillor to H. H. 

' 1910 ; Holds Portfolio of 
Home Dept, since Feb. 1941 ; Pres., Bombay 
and Alotor Ambulance Fund, collection for 
which amounted to Ps. 5 lakhs; Leader, Nation- 
al War Front in Jodhpur State ; Pres! of the 
Jodhpur Pailwav Grievances Cttee. and was 
Pies, of the Supervising Board in connection 
with the marriage of the Heir-Apparenf. 
Address: Jodhpur, Pajputana. 

AKALKOT : Paja Siirdi4NT A^’iiatasinh 
Fatehsinh Bhosle, Pajasaheb of {See Indian 
Princes' Section.) 

ALAGAPPA Chettiar, Dr. Sir Pm., Kt., ALA., 
D. Litt., LL.D , Barrister-at-Law, son of late 
K. V. Al, Painanathan Chettiar, b. April 1909, 
in. has one daughter, Ediic. : 
Presidency College, Madias 
and Aliddlc Temple, 
London ; Had two years 
training in all the depart- 
' ments of the Chartered 
Bank, London — being the 
I first Indian to be employed 
* ^ \ there. Took pilot certificate 

while in London. Proprietor 
Cochin Textiles, Co- 
/!C%i state ; Director, The 
^ Alngappa Textiles (Cochin) 
Ltd., Cocliin State ; The 
Alagappa Textiles Ltd., Travancore State, The 
Fertiliscis and Chemicals Travancore Ltd., 
the Ayermanis Pubber Estates Ltd., The 
Indian Bank Ltd., The Travancore Payons 
Ltd., The Mistry Airways Ltd., President, the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Aladras ; President, Madras Yam Alerchants’ 
Association; Chairman, The Jupiter (general 
Insurance Co., Ltd., and The East and 
West Insurance Co., Ltd. Av’arded 
D.Litt. by the Annamalai University and 
LL.D. by the Aladras University. Nominated 
Life Alember of both Universities. Con- 
tributed Ps. 5 laklis to Annamalai University^ 
and Ps. 5 lakhs to Aladras University for 
Technological Studies, lls. 14 laklis to Cochin 
State for providing mid-day meals to School 
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State; &. Kov, 7, 1879; du Mabel Isobel 
Anderson, 1911 ; Educ. : Haeleybiiry College 
and Loretto School and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; joined Indian Agri. Service, 
1996 ; Principal, Agricultural College, Nagpur ; 
Offg. Dir. of Agriculture, C.P."; 1931; transferr- 
ed as Director of Agriculture, D.P. ; retired 
1935 ; Commissioner of Agriculture, Baroda 
State, 1935-1915, Puhlicaiions : ** Ait outline 
of Indian AgncuUurc ” and a number of 
bulletins and contributions to periodicals 
on agricultural subjects. Address : “ Dil- 

qusha,"’ B^aco Course Hoad, Baroda, 

ALLSOP, the Hon. Justice James Joseph 
Whittlesea, Knight Bachelor, Jan, 1, 1915 ; 
Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
AHnhabad ; b. Peb. 11, 1887 ; m* Jessio Annie, 
d, of C. S. Delmcrick. Ediic,: Univ, Coll., 
London; Entered I, C. S,, 1910; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1919 ; Judicial Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to XJ.P. Govt, , 
1931 and 1933-31. Judge, Cliief Court, Oudh, 
July-Koveraber 1933 ; Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 1931. Address : 16, Hastings 

Road* Allahabad, 

ALWAR : Hon. Col. His Highness Shri Sewai 
Maharaj Sir Tej Singhji Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
Maharaja of. {^ee Indian Princes' Section.) 

AMBEDKAR, Dn. Bhimrao Ramji, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., Bar-at-Law; Ex. Member, 
Governor- GeneraPs Executive Council {Labour) 
July 1942 to June 1910 ; 5. 1893. Educ. : 
Satara and Bombay; Gaekwar*& Scholar at 
Columbia University to study Economics 
and Sociology; did Research in India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Bara t'Gray’s Inn. 
Professor of Political Economy, Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, 1917 ; 
went to Germany and joined Bonn Univer- 
sity , and then London University and 
took D.Sc. in Economics and Commerce ; 
called to the Bar, 1923 ; gave evidence before 
Southborough Committee for Eranchise, 1918 ; 
and Royal Commission on Indian Currency, 
1926 ; Member of the Round Table Conference,- 
London, 1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, 1932, Puhlicaiions : The Pro- 1 
blem of the Rupee, Evolution of Provincial 
Einance in British India, Caste in India, Small 
Holdings and their Remedies, The Annihilation 
of Caste and Federation is Freedom, Thoughts 
on Pakistan, Ranade, Gandhi, Jinnah, Whati 
Congress and Gandhi have done to the Un- 
touchables, etc. Address : Raj Graha, Hindu 
Colony, Dadar, Bombay* 

AMNUDDIN, Syed, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at- 
Law, I.C.S., (on leave). 5. 21st Apiil, 1895. 
Educ.: M. A. O. Collegiate School, Aligarh, till 
1911 ; Downing Coll., Cambridge, 1916-1918 : 
Gray’s Inn, London. AsStt. Collector at 
Suldrur (Sind), Ahmednagar and Thana. 
Collector, Satara, 1930-31; Kanara, 1931; 
Eolaba, 1932-1931. Member of Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1932-31; Collector of 
Nasik, 1935 ; Nominated member, Indian 
Leg. Assembly, for the budget session 
in 1936 ; Collector of East Khandesh, 
1936-37 ; Dy. Secretary, Revenue. Depart- 
ment, 1937-38 ; Director of Land Records 
and Inspector-General of Registration for the 


Province of Bombay, 1938-39, Collector 
of Ratnagiri, 1910-43. Collector of Dharwar, 
Nov. 1913, Settlement Commr., D.L.R. and 
I.G. of Registration, Oct. 1941, Holds Jaglrs 
(Inam Villages) in the Province of Bombay, 
Nizam’s Dominions, Baroda, Junagadh and 
Sachin States. Address : Nawab Manzil, 
Baroda. 


AMRIT Kato, Rajkumaih ; only d. of Raja 
Sir Harnam Singh of Kapurthala. Social 
worker of many years standing and acts as 
Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi. Was arrest- 
ed and detained since Oct. 3rd, 1942 ; 6, 2nd 
Feb. 1887, Educ. ; Sherborne School for 
Girls, Dorsetshire and London. Social Section 
Secy., A.I.W.C., 1930; Chairwoman, A.I.W.G., 
1931-33. Gave evidence on behalf of A.I.W.C., 
N.C.W.I., etc., before Lord Lothian in 1932 
and on behalf of National Council of Women 
in India and Women’s Indian Assn, in London 
in 1933 before the Joint Select Cttee. Pres., 
A.I.W.O., 1938 ; Chairwoman^ A.I.W. Fund 
Assn., 1937-41 ; served on the JuUunder 
Municipality, 1934-36. First woman member 
of the Advisory Board of Education (Govt, 
of India) from inception till resignation as 
protest in Aug. 1942 ; Life Member, Board, All- 
India Spinners’ Assn, and member of the Board 
of Hindustani Talimi Sangh ; Pres., Maliila 
Mandal, Member of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the A.I.W.C., A.I.W. Fund Assn., 
and States People’s Congress, One of 
Gandhi ji’s Secretaries since 1935 ; Member, 
Women’s Educ, Cttee. of the Harijain 
Sevak Sangh ; again member. Advisory Board 
of Education and Chairman of Fund Assen. 
and Lady Irwin College ; went with Indian 
Delegation to U.N.E.S.C.O. in Nov. 1915 in 
London ; has won many Tennis Championsliips 
in Simla and Lahore. Address : ** Manorville,” 
Simla West, and Sevagram, via Wardha, C.P, 

ANANDJI HAhieas, B.A., LL.B., Mg. Dir,, 
j Anandji Haridas & Co. Ltd., Bombay, 

I Calcutta, Nagpur, etc,; 6. at Bombay 
, in 1896. Member, Cttee. of 
I Bengal National Chamber 
I of Commerce, Calcutta 
(1922-21); Indian Chamber 
I of Commerce, Calcutta 
(1924-34) ; Indian Merchants 
j Chamber, Bombay ; founder 
I and Senior Vice-Pres., Indian 
Cliamber of Commerce 
(1921) ; Member, Calcutta 
Corporation (1929-32), Rail- 
way Rates Advi sory Cttee., 

Asstt., Iron& Steel Control- 
ler (Govt, of India, 1911-42) ; Pres., Iron Mer- 
chants’ Assen., Calcutta ; Steel Traders’ 
Assen., Bombay; Member, Managing Cttee., 
Bhatia General Hospital ; Trustee, Khimji 
Jiwa, Kesbavji Jadavji and other Charitable 
Trusts. Address : 29-D, Doongersey Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay.' 

ANANTA Kbishka Ayyab, Rao Bahadub Sir 
C. V,, B.A., B.L., Retired Judge of the 

Madras High Court, b. 1874. Educ, : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the MadrasBaw Col- 
lege ; Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law, 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P, R. Sundara 
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Ayysr. Enrolled ns n Vnkil of the ifadras 
High Court, In 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, 3Iadras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
March-Dec ember 1928 ; HI era ted to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
192S; 3Iember of the Lav College Council 
from 3921-1931 ; Eirst Chairman of the 
3Iadras Bar Council. Knighted, 1934. Fellow 
of the 3radras University for two term-. 
Takes interest in practical agriculturo. 
Address : Chittnr, Cochin, S. Malabar. 

AKAKTAKI BiEAPJTiAL Kakayakji, B.a. 
B.Litt,, Bar-at-Law, Dewan, Jawhar State; 
b. June 22, 1892, at Kutch-Bhuj. Educ.: at 
Alfred High-School, Kutoh-Bhuj, and Aliddle 
Temple, London ; called to 
I ' the Bar in 1937. Started 

\ e ^ career in Zanzibar, as 
j f - ' Interpreter in H.B.M's. 

i - " - Hiuh Court ; was Head 

i ^faster, Indian School, for 

" ‘ ' 10 years and journalist 

\ ^ . for 25 years; Proprietor 

} - Editor, The Zanzibar 

I . 'v . YoirCf a wen known ITeckly; 

I 7 " . Mysore Govt. Trade 

•L 'EJI :i Acent in East and South 

Africa and also acted as 
Trade CozTC'i)ondcnt for the Govt, of India 
for a number of years; as Leader of the 
Indian Community, led deputations to 
London and Geneva on several occasions 
on behalf of Indians in East Africa ; 
practi'^pd law in High Court of Bombay on the 
Original side and is still on the roll of Advo- 
catf-s; waz Commerce 3Iemher in Kawanagar 

' State for four years; acted as Advocate- 
General in Kawanagar State and Famine 
IlclbJ Comrijifsioncr during the famine 
of 3939'-tO and won the appreciation of the 
Maharaja Jamsaheb Bahadur and the public 
for his str^^nuou^i work; Controller of prices, 
Ac^nt to the custodian of Enemy Property 
and President, Central Board, IVar Efforts 
Committee; was Pres., Stores Purchase Cttee., 
ITavanacar State; an active Botarian 
and a Ma-on. ptthHcnixons : Gujarati trans- 
1 ition in vcnc of '* At/nma*’ by Shaikh Saadi, 
Gr'af JVrdan Port and IVriter, “ Eunc- 
t‘f .if of To /-n'rr Jonmahna** and “ Genesis 
of I j h'Di ytrtij'jji’ ta Efjii, Africa/* Address: \ 
Jav.har, Gujarat States, j 

AKLV, rdu^FAo SiinmAUi, B.A., B.L. (Cab), 
i;epr<“* ritativc of India in Ceylon 
since Au"u-t UG3 b. 29 August 1880.“ m. 
Varnnna (filed lO'JG). 7'dor , ; ^forris College, 
Krigiur, Tra^'h r, Ka^hibai Private High 
SVliool, Arnrrioti, KKGdi7; joined bar 190^ 
nt Vco*ina! ; 1 ire-Pr^ ddent, Indian Home 
Iltilc J/agu^; 37c~idrrit, Bcrar Provincial 
Corgft"=- Cornrnift»r. 1921-1930. Joined (Tivil 
Dl'Ol-^di^ nrr^ Movement; Ag. Pre-idcnt, 
" Indian Kntional Congr^^s, 1933; Member, 
lygi-lative A'^anldy for Bcrar, 1921-3920, 
3 927-1 9,39 and 3035; Mr rnb^ r, Congre 
Working CommUtec, 1024-25 and 1021-34; 
founded Vcotmal District Association, 1919; 


Afember, Kchru Committee; Vice-President, 
Besponsivist Party; General Secretary, Con- 
gress Nationalist Party, 1034; Leader, Congress 
Nationalist Assembly Group, 1935; General 
Secretary, Anti-Communal Award Conference 
Working Committee, 1935. Elected Member 
of Nagpur University Court since 1935 and of 
Hindu University Court, Benares, since 1938. 
Member, Viceroy's Executive Council (Indian 
Overseas), 1941-1943. - Vice-Chairman, 
National Planning Groups since 1943; Pre- 
sident, Hindi Saliitya Nirman Samitl, Agra, 
since 1942. Besigned Membership Executive 
Council in Feb. 1943. Bepresentative of 
Govt, of India in Ceylon since Aug. 1943. 

“ President, Vaidic Sansfiodhan Maudal, Poona, 
1944. Pkhliealxons : Collection of writings 
and speeches {in Marathi). Address: 
Colombo ; Yeotmal (C.P. <fc Berar). 

ANNAMALAI CHETTIAP., Bajah Sir, of Chet- 
57YAP, LL.D., & D .LITT. by the Madras &' 
Annnnialai Universities respectively. Awarded 
Hereditary title of Bajah, 1929, 6c knighthood, 
1923; Merchant & landholder. 5. Sept. 30, 
1881 ; m. Srimati Bani Secthai Achi. Educ.: 
privately ; Founder and Pro- Chancellor of 

* the Aunamalal University, Address : “ The 
Palace ”, Chettinad, (S, India) and ” Chettinad 
House”, Adyar, Madras. 


ANSABT, Ho:?’. Mn. Abdul QAirmf, Afinister 
for Public Works and Cottage Industries, 
Bihar Govt,, since 194G. b. 1905 at Dchri- 
on'Soue. s. of late Alunshi Abdul Huque. in 
Afrs. A‘=ma Ansari. 2 s. and 
2d. Educ.: Aligarh I " * 

MuMim, Calcutta and j \ 

Allahabad Universities; | f " ’4 

joined Afahatma Gandhi’s 1 
Satyagraha movement in ^ »' 

1919; imprisoned in 1922; ^ 
edited several Urdu papers ; [ — 

joined Momin movement j ^ " 

7or the uplift of four and I . 

half crores of Momlns of [ ^ _ 

India, 1938; elected Pres., ? . * ^ 

Bihar Provincial Jamait- 
ul-!Momineen since 1938 ; presided over 1st 
Session of the Bihar Provincial Momin Con- 
ference 1940 ; Vicc-Pres., All-Tndia Momin 
Conference; executive member, AU-India Azad 
Afuslim Conference, 1940 ; Fellow, Patna Unlv.; 
first Afomin to be a Fellow of a University 
and to he a Alinister in India. Address : 
Dchri-on-Sone, E. I, P^y. and Patna. , 


ANTHONY, Frank Beglvald, B.A. (Nagpur 
Univ.), A'iccroy’s Gold Afedalist in English, 
Univ. Prizeman and Scholar ; Bar-at-Law of 
the Inner Temple, Loudon ; Barrister-at-LaTV^ 
h. Sept. 25, 1008. Edxic. : Nagpur Unlv. and 
at the Inner Temple, London, Leading 
criminal lauyer in the Central Provinces; 
elected President-in-Chief of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European As=ocn., All-Inuia 
A Burma, in 1942, in succession to the late 
Col. Sir Henry Gidney; nominated to the 
Central Legislature in 1912 ; renominated in 
1946 ; member of the Viceroy's National 
Defence Council ; member, Sapru Coneihation 
Cttee., etc. Address : 

Jubbulpore, 
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ARAVAMUDXJ Aitanqar, DIWAN BAnADTJE, 
S., Judicial Momljcr, H, 13. H. The 

Kizam’s ISxecutivo Council, b* October 1874, 
Edac^: Kumbalconam, Madras Christian 

College and Law College. 
Apprenticed to the cele- 
brated lawyer the late 

Eardley Korton. Set up 
practice in Hyderabad - 
Deccan. Bose to the leader- 
ship of the Bar, besides 
being appointed Govern- 
ment Pleader to the 

Besidency. Commands the 
confidence of the Besidency 
and the Government of 
India. Several times 
appointed Dnder-Secretary 
to the Besldent. Enrolled as Senior Advocate, 
Federal Court, 1938. President of Hyderabad 
Lawj^ers' Conference, 1937, One of the 
pioneers of the Co-operative Movement in 
Hyderabad and is President of the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Domination Bank. Vice- 
President of Central Co-operativo Union 
and President of the All-India Co-operative 
Conference, 1935, held at Indore and the 
Provincial Co-operative Conference held at 
Madras. Becnly interested in civic affairs, 
the Diwan Bahadur was the Vice-Chairman 
of the Besidency Bazars Committee until 
the rendition of the Besidency Bazars to the 
Nizam’s Government. Connected as President 
or Vice-President of various public institutions 
like the State Temperance Committee, the 
Deccan Humanitarian League, the young men’s 
Improvement Society, _ etc. Was appointed 
Chairman of the Beforms Committee of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government ; 
Medical and Public Health Member, H.E.H. 
the Niazm’s Government, June 1946, Judicial 
Member, 1946. In recognition of his meritor- 
ious public services, was made successively' 
Bao Saheb (1918), Bao Bahadur (1920), Diwan 
Bahadur (1923), M.B.E. (1930) and Baja 
Bahadur by His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 
Address: “Amritha Nivas”, Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 

ABBUTHNOT, Clipfokd William Ernest, 
B.E., B.A., O.I.E. (1930), b. 13th February, 
1885. Ediie, : Campbell College and Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Entered the Indian 
Service of Engineers as Assistant Engineer, 
P.W.D., in 1908 ; retired as Superintending 
Engineer in 1940, Served for four years, 
1914-1918 in the Indian Army during the 
Great War. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1921-1937. Member, Bombay- 
Sind Public Ser^^ice Commission, 1937-1942; 
Bent ContTofier (Honorary) Bombay, 1942-40. 
Address; Byculla Club , Bombay, 

a:^OT, Prince of, Nawab Azimzah, His 
Highness Sir Gettl am Mahomed Ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E. ft. 22 Feb. 1882. 

1903. Premier Mahomedan 
nobleman of Southern India, being the 
direct male descendant and representa- 
rS® 0^ the Sovereign Buler of the Kamatlc, 
^a«c. ; His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated under C. Morrison, M.A. ; 
Memoer of Madras Legislative Council, 


1901-0; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the 
Madras Presidency, 1910-13 ; iMember of the 
Madras Legislative Council by nomination, 
1916 ; awarded title of Highness in 1936. 
He possesses three cannons to fire salute on 
important occasions and is allowed to main- 
tain an Infantry Guard and an* Escort of 
troops. The Collector of Madras, Mr. D. W. 
Day, I.C.S., is the Ex-Officio, Political 
Officer attached to His Highness. President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; Presi- 
dent, South Indian Islamiah League, Madras. 
Presided All-India Muslim League, 1910, 
Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty and 
South India Athletic Association. Club: 
Gymlvhana, Madras. Address: Amir Mahal 
Palace, Madras. 

ABMSTBONG, Bm GoDFuny George, Kt, 
(1944), O.B.E. (1919). ft. October, 3, 1882. 
m, Margaret Eleanor Gardiner in 1919. 
Bduc.: Bradfield College, 1896-1901; Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1901-1904, Joined Madras 
Bailway, Nov. 1905 ; War Service, Bailway 
Transport in France, 1915-1919 ; rejoined 
M.S.M. Bailway in 1919 ; appointed Chairman, 
Madras Port Trust, 1928 ; Betired from Port 
Trust, 1944; attached to War Transport 
Department, Govt, of India. Address : De- 
partment of War-Transport, New Delhi. 

<- 

ABULANANDAM PiLLAI, DEIVASAQAYA, BAO 
Bahadur, b.a., b.l., Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India in Malajm. Betired. ft. 11-7-68. 
Educ. : St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly and 
Law College, Madras. While 
Sub-Magistrate, was award- 
ed a gold medal hy the 
Government with the legend 
Yirtutis 'Praemium (Be ward 
I for Valour) for arresting 
I a murderer wliilo armed, 
j Deputy Collr., 1913 ; 

Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, 1918 ; Publicity 
Officer, Madras, 1922 ; 

' Presided at the VII 
I All-India Catholic Congress 
1 in Dec. 1939 and at the IV All-Travancore 
Latin Catholic Congress in May 1940. Has 
been delivering throughout South India a 
series of lectures to groups of Catholic Priests 
under the presidency of their respective 
Bishops on the subject of Hiindikalayams 
and Pidi Arisi for the creation of Parish 
Funds. Celebrated on 3-2-40 the Golden 
I Jubilee of his wedding. His wife died on 
July 10, 1943. His Holiness the Pope has 
j confeired on him the medal ” Pro Ecclesla 
! et Pontifice’ for his work in connection with 
i Hundikalayams. Pub.: The Secret of Memorii 
or the Art of Never Forgetting ^ The Perpetual 
Almance,, The Madras Year Book, 1923, etc. 
Address: Soundra Mahal, Kurumbagaram, 
Tanjore District. 
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AB'VTADi;, BABaji, iVIaBaging 

Agent, Barsi Spinning and '^^eaving Mills Ltd. 
h, 1900. Ldxic,: Sangli High School, m. Laxrai- 
bai Patravalo. 2 and 4 d$» Pres,, Sangli 
Chamber of Commerce twice; 
Baxin Maharastra Jain 
Sabha, 1939; Member, Sangli 
Municipality for a number 
of years ; Finance Cttee. 
and Public Acetts. Cttee. of 
the Assembly for 4 years; 
Member and By. Leader, 
Sangli State Leg. Assembly 
for about 8 years ; Chair- 
man, Kcception Cttee., San- 
gU State Subjects* Confer- 
ence 1933; Beception Cttee., Beccan States 
People's Conference, Sangli 1938 ; Popular 
Education Society, Barsi ; Ar'wade Sultane 
Co. Ltd., Kolhapur; Blr., Sangli Bank Ltd. 
and Sangli State Co-operative Bank Ltd. for 
some years ; Mg. Bir., Barsi Spg. & AVvg, 
Mills Ltd. for tv o years and is now its Manag- 
ing Agent; Bx-member, Goveniing Council 
of the Sangli Education Society ; Mg. Agents 
& Special Bir., llatnakar Industries, Kolhapur. 
Address: Bars! Spg. IV vg. Mills Ltd., 104, 

Apollo Street, Port, Bombay. 



ASAP ALT, Bap.-at-Law, First Indian 
AinbaS'iador to ^yashington. b, 1888. 
IM/zc; Stephens College, Delhi, and Lincoln's 
Inn, London ; m, Aruna GanguU, 1928. 
Tried under B. I. A, In 1918 and acquit- 
ted ; jailed pcveral times in connection with 
Congress movement; Travelled widely in 
Europe. Municipal Commissioner, Delhi ; 
Secretary, Congress Parliamcntarv Board, 
1931; Actiyc member, Kationallst Muslim Par- 
ty ; returned by large majority on joint votes' 
of Hindus and Alu^lims of Delhi to the Lcgibla - 1 
tive Assembly (1935) ; was Member, Congress 
Working Committee and Secretary, Assembly 
Congress Party ; Arrested and imprisoned un- 
der Defence of India Buies in Aug. 1012. rclea- 
pcd May 1945 ; re-elected 1945 by large major- : 
ity defeating Hindu Sabha and Muslim League 
Candidates; Deputy Leader, Congress Party 
Central A'^-embly, Speclxil subjects, External 
Afndrs, Bcfuice and Constitution, Member 
for Trm^-poit and Bailvayn, Interim Govt., 
bept 2, HGO to 7th Jan. '47. Publicaiions : 
p>n-triirtho Xon-Co-operation ; Life of Stalin, 
In Poems (Urdu); Report on N.AV.P.P., etc. 

Kucha Chelan, Delhi; ^yashington. 

AS\rJAIlI, HoN'nr.n Baja Dhati\m Kahxa 
BAHAU ir. fif/ond son of Baja Bajman Asfa 
rdnrii Manohar Baliadur; b. 
j./lJ if. in Hjdcral)ad Decean : five sons: 
avwird^d title of Baja 
Bahadur and Man^^ab of 
li". 2,000, c uniry of 3,000 
and Akim Ijv II E H. the 
Ni/iin ; t ikf i kf (n Interest 
In art and literature, fjfhic : 
bt. Gforge’s Grammar 
^c1lOo! ; Madras-e-AIia, 

Ihdtrabad Dec can, v»h<re 
he studied Jkrslan and 
English ; Kizrim College ; 

•Knja'^tha Patliashala', 

Allihab'id ; lat# r on Joined 
Ci\i\ Strike rloss ; ajTointcd Trduqdar 





: i 



in Bevenuo Department, where ho rendered 
valuable service ; Minister, P.W.D. and 
Medical and Home comprising Munici- 

pality Water Works, Drainage, Customs, 
Wireless, etc., H.E.H. the Kizam's Govern- 
ment for 5 years, re- organization of the 
P.W.D., the Tungnhhadra Survey, etc,, 
being some of his achievements as Alinister ; 
introduced the Touring Eye Hospital, thus 
making medical Jielp available to people 
in remote villages. Hobbies: collection of 
ancient things, rare Persian carpets and 
poetry and patron of archaeology. Annual 
income from his Estate about Bs.l2 lakhs, 
most of it being spent on public works such 
as Industries Educatfon and Health. Address: 
Malwala Palace, Hyderabad-Deccan. 


ASHAB, H. H., Managing Director, The 
Dig^ijay Insurance Co., Ltd. since 1942. k in 
1900 at Bajkot. Pa^^sed his Matriculation, book- 
keeping and accounts with 
national Union and London 
Chamber of Commerce in 
first class. Was Chief Scout 
Commissioner for Bajkot 
State and got a certificate 
from IVlahatraa Gandhi for 
his able loaderchip in scout- 
ing in 1925. Started his 
career vith Gresham; won 
a gold medal in the first 
year. Joined Hew India as 
Chief Agent for Catch & 

Kathiawar ; won twice gold medals for highest 
business production. Then joined as Branch 
klanaucr of Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, in 1937. Bccipient of several 
medals and prizes for record business. 
Address : Dhan-Kur, Sir Plierozshah Mehta 
lload, Fort, Bombay. 



ASSAM: BisrroP or, Tim Bt. Bey. Kirod 
JCuAfAR Biswas, Licentiate of Medical faculty 
1923. b, December 20, 1905, m. Miss Violet 
Downey of U.P. Educ, : St. Paul’s School and 
College, Calcutta ; Univ. College of Science, 
Calcutta (for B.Sc. course), Campbell Medical 
Sclioo], Calcutta (for Aledical training), and 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta (for Theological 
course). Afcdical Officer to C.M,S, and Oxford 
Unlv. Iklission (1929-31) ; Medical Missionary 
with the B.C.M.S., Bina, C.P. (1932;;^37); 
Surgeon to H. H. the Kawab of Knrval State 
and Asstt. Palace Surceon to H. H. tho 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior State (1938-U); 
Diocesan Chaplain, Katnl, Kngpur, C.I., 
1 941-40. Publications : Author of 
Cliristian Hymns In Bengali and Hindi. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Dibrugaih, Assam. 


lSTHAHA, Dr. Karayak Prasad, M.A.LL.p. 
(1931 Agra Univ.), C J.E. (Jan. 1, cx-Ad\ 0 - 

catc General, U.P. b. April 20, 1874. m. 
Mtinno Devi. TJduc, : Agra College ; 
practice as Vakil at Agra in 1895 ; 

{jcr, Agra Municipal lizard in 190- and lice- 
Chairman, 1913 ; elected member, 
Legislative Council, 1910-23; 

Council of State, 1927-30 ; yicc-Uinncf lor, 
Agra University ,1929; Advocate - 

July 1937-14. Practises In the 
High Court. Thrice elected Prcsldnit, 
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Kayestlia Conference. Chairman of the 
Allahabad High Court Bar Council since 1037. 
Address; Ho. 23, Canning Hoad, Allahabad. 

ATIIALYE, GA^T.SII KniSiiNA, At.Sc. (Xond.), 
A.E.C.Sc. Diploma of Imp. Coll., Senior Scien- 
tific Oflicer, llcscarch Alctcorologist, C.D.ll.E,, 
Caimanore. 6. Deb. 8, 1900 ; ni. Dr. Miss 
Shanta Gntne, Miic. : Dergusson Coll., 
Poona, Imperial Coll, of Science, London. 
AVorked as Meteorological Oflicer ^Yith the 
11.A.F. in England. Betiirned to India in 
1944 and nns taken • up in the Imperial 
Service. Address : Chemical Defence lie- 
search Establishment, Caimanore, S. India. 

ATHMALLIGIv, BAJA SAliKB OP. {See Indian 
I^rinces* Scchon,) 

ATJCHIHLECK, H. E. EirxP AUnsHAl.. Sm 
CtAUDn John Ernn, G.C.B., cr,, 1945 ;i 
G.C.T.E., cr., 1940 ; C.B., 1934 ; C.S.I., 1036 ; i 
D.S.O., 1017; O.B.E., 1919 ; A.D.C. General 
to the lung since 1941 ; Col. 1st Bn, ls"t 
Punjab Eegt., the Indian Gienadiers and the 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers; C.-in.C. in India, 
June 1943 to Aug. 1946; b. 1884. s, of late 
Colonel John Claude Aucliinleck, B.A, ; 
in. 1921, Jessie d, of late Alexander Stevrart, 
of Innerhndden, Kinloch-Ranuoch, Perth- 
sliire. Ediic, : AVellington Coll. Served 
in Egypt, 1914-15 ; Aden, 1915 ; ^tesopotamin, 
1016-19, (despatches, D.S.O., Croix de Guerre, 
O.B.E., Brevet Lt.-Col.) ; operations against 
Upper Alohmands, 1933 (despatches, O.B.) ; 
Mohmand Operations, 1935 (despatches, 
C.S.I.) ; Imperial Defence College, 1927 ; 
commanded 1st batt., 1st Punjab Regt., 

1929- 30 ; Instructor, Staff College. Quetta, 

1930- 33 ; Commander, Peshawar Brigade, 
India, 1033-30 ; Deputy Chief of General 
Staff, Army Head quarters, India, 1936-38; 
Member, Expert Cttee. on the Defence of 
India, 1938; Comdr., Meerut District, India, 
1938-39 ; Comdr. 4th Corps 1940, G.O.C.-in.C. 
Northern Horwny (Harvik) 1940; G.O. 
C.-in-C, Southern Comniand, U.K,, July to 
Dec., 1941 ; C.-in-C. in India, Feb. to Julv 
1941; C.-in-C., M.E.F., 1941-42; Croix-de- 
Guerre (France) 1917 ; virtue Militare (Poland) 
1942; AYar Cross (Czechoslovakia) 1943; 
Legion of Merit (U.S.A.) grade of Chief 
Commander 1942 ; Order of the Star of Nepal 
1st class 1942. Chf6 ; United Service. Address: 
Hew Dellii. 

AUGUSTI, R. Joseph. 6. on 1st Dec. 1884, in a 
family with long commercial traditions. 
Took to business early in life. Is a pioneer in 
joint stock enterprise in 
Travancore, AA’^as one of 
the first to introduce 
motor industry in the 
State. Is a landholder 
and businessman. 
Founded the Pakai Central 
Bank Ltd., of South India. 
Is the Managing Director 
of the Bank from the 
beginning. Address : Palai, S. I, 

ATOdH: The Raja Saheb or. (See Indian 
Hnnees* Sectioiu) 


AUSTIN, Sm TH05US, H.C.T.B., (1945), Prime 
Minister, Kolhapur State. 6. July 20, 1887 ; 
in. Cristina AYilson, M.B., ch.B. Educ.: Ply- 
mouth Coll, and Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 
Entered l.c.S. 1910 and posted to Madras 1911 ; 
Chairman, Assam Labour Board, 1924-28 ; 
Called to the Bar by Gray's inn, 1931 ; Dewan 
of Travancore, 1932-34 ; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, 1934-38 ; Membei, Board 
of Revenue, 1938-40 ; Cliief Secretary to 
Govt, of Madras, 1940 ; Adviser to H.B. the 
Governor of Madras, 1941-46 Feb.; Prime 
Alinister, Kolhapur since April 1946. 
Address : Kolhapur. 

AYYAHGAR, The Hoh. Sik H. GoPALA- 
SWAMi, B.A., B.L., Kt., C.S.I., C.LE., Dhvan 
Bahadur; Member, Council of State, b. 31st 
Match 1882. m. Sri Komalammal. Educ,\ 
AYeriey, Presidency and Law Colleges, Madras, 
Asstt. Professor, Pachaiyappa's College, 
Madras, 1904 ; entered Madras Civil Service 
by a competitive examination in 1905; 
Dy. Collector, 1905-1919; CoUector and 
Dt. Mgte , 1920; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1927 ; Registrar-General of 
Panebayats and Inspector of Local Bodies, 
1921-28; Collector and Dt. Mgte, 
Anantapur, 1928-31 ; Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards, 1931-32 ; 
Secy, to Govt., P. AY. Dept., 1932-34 ; 
President, Indian Ofllcers' Assocn., Madras, 
1935-37 ; Member, Board of Revenue, 
Aladras, 1935-37 ; Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
1937-43. Member, Constituent Assembly. 
Address : Hanga Parbat, 90, St. Mary’s Road, 
Teynampet P.O., Madras. 


AZIZ, Syed Abdul, Barrister-at-Law. h. 
1835. Educ. : Patna Collegiate School and 
the Patna, Bihar National and St. Columba'fi 
Colleges. Called to the Bar by the Middle 
Temple. Enrolled Advocate 
of the Calcutta High Court, 

1913, and Patna High Court, 

1916. A Criminal and Civil 
lawyer of wide reputation. 

Prosecution Counsel in the 
famous Delhi Conspiracy 
Case; came into 
prominence early in life 
for social and philanthropic 
activities ; made Blind 
Relief Camp a permanent 
annual feature at enormous 
private expense ; founder, Patna CUib 
and the Urdu Public Library attached 
to the Anjuman Islamia, Patna; President 
and Patron of the local Muslim Orphanage; 
interested in the development of Urdu and 
Hindi to promote literarj' interests and 
Hindu-Miisliin unity; presided over Several 
Urdu literary conferences ; returned to the 
Provincial Legislature thrice successively 
in 1926, 1930 and 1937 ; Minister of Educa- 
tion, Biliai and^ Orissa, 1934= to 1937 ; resigned 
seat in December 1937 ; elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Muslim League, March, 
1938 ; re-elected in 1938-39, 1939-40 ; member, 
All-India Muslim League AYorking Committee ; 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
AU-Indla Muslim League held in * Patna, 
December, 1938; accepted Chairmanship of 
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the Corruption Inquiry Committee, appoint- 
ed during the Congress regime in 1938 and 
Bubmitted a valuable report which is in the 
nature of a documented treatise on public 
administrative and judicial reform ; resigned 
presidentship of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League and membership of the Council 
and of the AYorliing Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League in 1940, Appointed 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member, H.E. 11. 
the I^jzam's Govt,, Hyderabad, Hn., in 
Eeb. 1940 and resigned from his ofiice in 
March 1944 on grounds of ill health. Address : 
“Hilkusha,'* Patna, E.I.K. 

BABEE SHIT3I Shlrl, Sr. Comdg. Gen., G.B.E., 

K. C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Hon. Col. British Army, 
d. 27th January 1888 ; s, of H. H. Hon. 
General Maharaja Chandra Shumshere, G.C.B., 
etc.; D. G. Police (1903-29); H. G.Med. Dept., 
(1932-15); In charge of X’rovinces, Eu'stern 
Terai, Nepal, 1939-45 ; Delhi Durbar (1903) ; 
visited Europe (1908) ; in charge of shooting 
arrangements during visit of King George Y 
(1911); attached A.H.Q., India (March 1915 
to Eeb. 1919) as I, Gen., Nepalese Contingents 
during Great War (Despatches, specially, 
thanks of Cs-in-Cin India); K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
for meritorious Service ; 1st Class Nepal Star ■ 
(1918) ; thanks of Nepal Govt, and S%Yord of 
Honour ; Wazlristan Eicld Eorce, 1917 ; 
(Despatches) Special mention by C.-in-C. in 
India and Govr.-Gen. in Council ; Nepalese 
Military Decoration for bravery ; at A.H.Q. 
India, as I. Gen. Nepalese Contingent during 
Afghan War, 1919 (G.B.E., Medal). Kepre- 
Bented Nepal at Northern Command Manoeuv- 
res at Attock (1925). In memory of son Bala 
Shum Shere supplied Bokhara voth pipe 
drinking water costing over Ks. 1 lac 
and donated Ks. 1 lac to the Earthquake 
Belief Fund, Nepal, 1933, Address : Khat- 
mandu, Nepal. 

BABU AmulTOHAM Apby, Landlord ; 6. Nov. 27, ’ 
] 870; Ediic. : CalciittaUniversity ; W 2 ,; 2 s. and 3 
d. : represented Alinore Ward in Calcutta Cor- 
poration for 29 years from 
1 1895; served as lepresen-i 
1 tative of Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce on 
Calcutta Port Trust for 2 
j^ears, Calcutta Improve- 
! ment Trust for 3 years, 
Bengal Leg. Council for 5 
years and Board of Govt. I 
Commercial Institute, Cal- 
J ciitta for 13 yeais ; Hon. 
Mgte., for 9 years and Presi- 
dent, Board of Directors, 
Bhowanipore Banking Corporation Ltd., for 
8 years till 1924 ; one of the founders of 
All-India Cow Conference Assocn. and 
Sunderbhan Landholders’ Assocn. ; Piesident, 
Chctla Boys’ H. E. School Managing Cttee, 
and Vice-President, Kamrikdas Haralalka 
Hospital Cttee. Took prominent part in 
imiuoving the Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1923. 
Address : 15A, Chetla Hoad, Calcutta. 

BADAM, Dn. Vlkkata Bao Krishna Bao, 

L. Ag. (Coimbatore); Ph.D. (Cantab,); 3rd 
8, of Krishna Bao Badami ; Irwin TJniv. Prof, 
of Agricultural Science and Principal, Coll, of 


Agricultural Bcsearch in the Benares Hindu 
Univ. b. Jan. 12, 1888 at iVlysorc^ m. Kamala 
Bai. Bduc , : Bangalore, Mysore and Coimbatore 
Agricultural College ; travelled in Denmark, 
Sweden & France ; Attd. Imp. Botanical Conf. 
at Lond., International Jamboorce at Copen- 
hagen and both the two Br. Empire 
Exhibitions at Wembley ; conducted Bcsearch 
work at Cambridge from 1923-2G: joined: 
Mysore Agricultural service in 1913 and 
was on deputation to Europe from 
1923-26 ; Economic Botanist ; Dy. Dir. 
of Agriculture and Principal, Agricultural 
School, Habbal loaned to Orissa Govt, and 
served' as Dy. Dir. in charge of Agricultural 
Dept., 1938-44 ; member of the Indian Central 
Cotton Cttee. and served on several Cttees. 
of the I.C.A.B. Address: Benares Hindu 
University, Benares. 

BAHAWALPUB : HoN. Maj.-Gen. HiS 
Highness Nawab of. (8ec Indian Princes* 
Section.) 

BAHUGUNA, Surenbra DATT, M.A. (Econo- 
mics), LL.B,, Dip. Ed..'M.B.S.T., Director of 
Education & Bural Beconstruction, Mayur- 
bhanj State, E.S.A. Educational Adviser 
for the Eastern States Agency * (Betired). 
Principal, Ghananand Coll., Mussoorie, U.P. 
b. Dec. 14, 1905. m. Slirimati Shakambari 
Devi Uniyal. Educ. : Pratap High School, 
Teliri, Garhwal State ; D.A.V. Coll., Dehra 
Dun ; Central Hindu Coll., Benares ; Lucknow 
University ; Leeds Univ. ; Teacher, Cambridge 
School, Dclira Dun.; Head-master of the State 
High School, Nandgaon State. Publications : 
A thesis on the social, economic and political 
life of a tribe of the ffimalayas and a thesis on 
the Educational ideals and methods of 
Sanderson. Address : P.O. Baripada, Mayur- 
bhanj State, E.S.A. 


BAIG, MiRZA Bashid Ali, J.P., Indian Consul 
in Goa since Nov. 1946. s. of the late Sir Abbas 
AU Baig, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. b, 25th March 
1905. m. Tara Gupta, 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. 

B. C. Gupta "and grand- 
daughter- of Sir K, G. 

Gupta, K.C.S.T. 3 Sons. 
e. Clifton and B. M. 0.7 
Sandhurst, England. Com- 
missioned, 1924 and posted 
to 16th 'Light Cavalry. 

Besigned after six years’ 
service to enter buMness. President, 
Indian Progressive Group, 1939. Jt. Hon. 
Secretary, Bombay Bed Cross & Amenities 
for Troops Fund ; Jt. Hon, Sccretarj, 
Mayor of Bombay’s Citizens’ Conciliation, 
Committee formed during Biots, 1941. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1942 ; Central Organiser, 
Field Publicity Organization, Govt. oi 
India, till Oct. 1D40. Address: Nova-Goa. 
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BAJPAI, Panbit Daya Shankar, Kais, 
Zemind«'\r and- Banker. EL 
s, of the late Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Sankata Prasad 
Bajpai, M. L. A, (Central) ; 
M. L, C., a leading public- 
man of the United Provinces 
m. Miss Vinila Alisra. Edi(c. 
Kanyakubja College and the 
Lucknow Univcisity. AYith 
a brilliant educational 
career, all along in the foie- 
front of active political life, 
holding high offices in the 
provincial students’ organisations ; Patron and 
member of the Executive bodies of premier 
educational philanthropic, cultural co-opera- 
tive and other public institutions of the dis- 
trict ; a rising leader and a talented orator ; 
interested in the rural uplift and w^elfare of 
the masses in general and his Estate in parti- 
cular. Publications : Contributions on poli- 
tics at intervals to newspapers and magazines 
of TJ,P. Pccreations : Shooting, tennis and 
indoor games. Address : Lakliimpur-Kheri, 

BAJPAI, The Hon’ble Sir Girja Shankar, B. A. 
(Oxon.), B.Sc. (Allahabad), K.C.S.I., K.B.E., 
C.I.E,, I.C.S., Interim “ Charge d’ Affaires ” 
of the new Indian Embassy in Washington 
from Nov. 1946. to end of Jan. 1947. b. 3 April 
1891. Edtic,: Muir Central College, Allahabad 
and Merton College, Oxfoxd. Appointed to the 
I.C.S. in November 1915; Under-Secretary to 
Government, United Provinces, 1920-21; Secre- 
tary for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 and 
at Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22 ; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 1922 ; Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Bept.‘ of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1923 ; deputed to South Africa, 
1925-26; Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, June 1926; Secretary to 
Government of India, 1927-29 ; Deputed 
to Geneva, 1929 and 1930 and to the Indian 
Round Table Conference. 1930 and 1931 ; 
Adviser to Indian Delegation to Imperial 
Conference, 1937 ; Temporary Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, Sy)tember 
1935 to January 1936 ; Secretary to the 
Government of India, Dept, of Education, 
Health and Lands, 1932-1940. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, April 1940- 
October 1941 ; Agent-Generai for India in 
U. S. A., Oct. 1941-Nov. 1946. Address : 
Washington. 

BAJPAI, Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din, 
O.B.E. (1939) ; B.Sc. 1st class 1908, Allaha- 
bad Univ; LL.B., Ist class 1910, Allaha- 
bad Univ; Rai Bahndirr, 1929. b. 
August 31, 1887. ?H. Slireemati Yashoda Devi, 
1906, Educ, : Muir Central CoU. and the 
Univ. School of Law, Allahabad. Professor 
of Mathematics, Muir Central Coll., Allaha- 
bad, March 1909 to April 1910 ; Appointed as 
Dy. Coll, in the U.P. Civil Service from Oct. 5, 
i 1910. Secretary, AUahabad Dist. Board, 
‘ 1914-16 ; Junior Secy, and Secy., Board of 

Revenue, U.P., 1919-23 ; Dy. Secy., Finance 
Dept., Go\t, of U.P., since December 1923, 
Finance Secy, to the U.P. Go\t,, 1938. 


j Retd, in August 1942. Re-employed as 
Dy. Inspect or- General of Civil Hospitals, U.P, 
from June 1, 1942 to January 31, 1945. 
and again as Dy. Commr, Transport, U.P. from 
Apiil 20 to Nov. 1945. Address : Sluva 
Dham, Mall Avenue, Lucknow. 

BALRAMPUR : IVIaharaja Sir Pateshwari 
Prasad Singh Saheb, Maharaja of Balrampur 
Raj, (See Nobles Section), 

BANAJI, Burjor P.. L. M. & S., F.R.C.S., 
F.C.P.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon, b. 1882 ; m. 

*Dr. Miss Pesikaka. Educ. : at Bombay & The 
United Kingdom ; Late Ophthalmic Surgeon, 
Parsee General Ho=:pital. A^ldress : Taj 
Maha JHotel, Bombay. 

BANERA, Major Rajadhiraj Asfar Singhji 
OF, belongs to Udaipur house ; b, 2nd 
August 1886 ; succeeded his father 22nd 
Dec. 1908 ; m. the sister of Maharaja Surguja. 
Three sons : Rajadhiraj is a member of 
Mahadraj Sabha and Walter Krit Rajput 
Hitkarni Sabha and President of Mewar Central 
Advisory Board, Udaipur. Area of the Estate, 

250 sq. miles. Population; 33,000. Address: 

i Banera (Mewar), Rajputana. 

BANERJEA, PROF, DR. PRAMATHANATH, M.A. 
(Gal.), D.Sc. Econ. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, 
Leader, Nationalist Party, Indian Legislative 
Assembly. President, Indian Association, Fel- 
low and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta 
University ; President, ^ Indian Political 
Science Conference, 1940; politician, econo- 
mist and educationist, b, November 1879. 
Educ, : Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
London School of Economics ; member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1923-30; Minto 
Professor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1920-35 ; President, Council of Post-Graduate* 
Teaching in Arts, Calcutta University, 1931-33. 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 ; Dean, Faculty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1929-30 ; President, 
Bengal Economic Society, since 1927 ; 
Indian Economic Conference, 1930; Secretary, 
Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1911, 1917 and 1920; Publications : 

A study of Indian Economics, Public 
Administration in Ancient India, Fiscal 
Policy in India, History of Indian 
Taxation, Indian Finance in the^Days of the 
Company. Provincial Finance in India, etc. 
Address : 4-A, Vidyasagar Street, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Sir Albion RAjKUMAR,Kt.{l925), 
I.C.S., C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E. (1911), b, Bristol 
10 Oct. 1871; m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ, : Calcutta University, Ballilo ' 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
I.C.S., 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of CocLin, 1907-14; reverted to 
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;APKA, VTazhi-ud-Dowla, Uai Bahadur Sir 
SERAYMAX i, let., CJ.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., 
Prime Minister, Alwnr State from 15-12-43. b» 
24th April 1S82. m. Shreemati Anand Kumari, 
d, of the late Mehta 
Bhopal Singh, Dewan of 
Udaipur, Educ, : at 
Maharana’s High School, 
Udaipur; Govt. College, 
Ajmer and the Muir 
Central College, Allaha- 
bad. For about a year 
practised law in Ajmer- 
Mcr^Ya^a ; served in 
Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed Bistrict and Sessions Judge 
In Indore State, 1907 ; Law Tutor to 
n. H. Maharaja Tukoji Bao III, 190S, His 
Highness* Second Secretary, 1911 and First 
Secretary, 1913 ; Home Minister, 1915 ; 
retired on special pension, 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as a Minister; rejoined Holkar 
State Service as Home Minister, 1923 ; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of tlio Appeal Committee of 
the Cabinet; Prime Minister and President | 
of the Cabinet, 1926 to 1939 ; retired in ! 
June 1939 ; Prime Minister, Bikaner, 
1939-1941. Chief Minister, Butlam State, 
1042; Bai Bahadur, 1914; and C.LE., 
1931; a substitute Delegate to the Indian 
Bound Table Conference, 1931 ; Delegate 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
1035. Knighted, 1936. Address : Alwar 
(Rajputana). 

AEAMBA, Baja Srud Naratak Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj :aiAHAPATRA, (See Indian 
Princes* Section), \ 

ABDALOI, The Hon. Mr. Gopinath, M.A., * 
B.L., Premier of Assam. 6. 1891, Ednc , : ! 
Gaiihati and Calcutta. Joined bar 1916 ; 
during Non-co-operation Movement sus- 
r^jded legal practice and got 1 year’s S.I. 
1922 ; Asst. Secy., Gauhati Congress 1926 ; 
Chairman, Gauhati Miiniripality 1934-38 ; 
Leader of Congress Party in Assam Legislative 
Assembly from 1937 and Congress Coalition 
Premier from Sept. 1938 to Nov. 1939' when > 
resigned on Congress mandate ; got 1 year’s ! 
5.L as 1st Satyagrahi from Assam ; Detained | 
as a security prisoner from Aug. 15, '42 to, 
Jau. 26, *44, President of several educational ‘ 
and other public instns. ; again leader of the ' 
Assam Legislative Assembly 1946, Pub. : 
Contributions to journals ; T. B. Phookan and 
I know of liim (Assamese). Address ; 
Gauhati, Assam, , 

ABTa, lt.-CoXj. (Hon.) His Highness Ma- ' 
HARAWAXi SHRI SiR BANJITSINHJI, BAJA OF.! 
{Sec Indian Princes' Section.) 

ABLINGAY, The Hon. Dr. Wahan Sheoda^, 
B.A. (Nagpur), M.A,, (Loud.), Ph.D., 
(Lend.), Bar-at-Law, iMinister, P.W.D., Govt, 
of C.P. Rince 1040. b. January 15, 3 904 at 
Ani in Y'ardha District, nu Shautabai, d, 
of Sit. Pralhad Baiuchandra De'^hpande of 
Limbdi in \7atdha Di'^trict. Efuc.: PrAwar- 
dhan High School and Mor\i Coll., Nagpur, 
1913-24. JTniv. Coll., London, 1924-30, Cam- 
bridge, 1928-30. Began practising at the 



Nagpur Bar in 1930 ; courted imprisonment 
in 1932 and again fioin 24-S-42 to 19-1-44 
in various jails in connection with Congress 
movement ; Suspended fiom practice between 
1932 and 1935 ; Membex' of various XTniv. 
bodies since 1930 ; elected meniber of the 
Prov, Leg. Assembly 1946 and appointed 
Miuistcr-in-Charge of P.W.D. Publications: 
Several articles on the “ Status of Sense — 
Data” in the Nagpur Univ. Journal. Address : 
Dharampeth, Nagpur. 

BABODA, Hon. Maj.-Gen. His Highness 
lyiAHARAJA Sir Pratapsinha Gaekwad, 
Maharaja or. (Sec hidian Princes* Section.) 


BABODA: Her Highness Maharani Shanta 
Devi Gaekwar, daughter of Sardar Mansing- 
rao Ghorpade and Mrs. 

Yashoda Bai Ghorpade 
of Kolhapur, 6. October 
1914. VI, January 1929, His 
Highness Maharaja Pratap- 
sinha Gaekwar of Baroda — 
three sons and five daugh- 
ters. Educ. : privately — 
has travelled extensively 
in India, England and 
the Continent of ‘Europe. 

Address : Laxmi ViJas 

Palace, Baroda." 









BABQUE, A. M., Literateur and Publicist. 

Chairman and Managing Director, Barque & 
- Co/, Ltd., and Barqxxe Ltd., Lahore. 6. 2ad 
Nov , 1915 m. (nee) Salah Khatun, 1st d. of 
Haji Mian Ahmed; one s. 

one d. Educ. : Govt. 
High School, Naushehra; 
"W-" ^ Oxiental Commercial Coll., 
^ 1031 ; M.S.D.S. (Eng.) ; 

Sloan CoU., 1931 ; Hailey 
Coll, of Commerce, Lahore, 
Mg. Dir., Business Publica- 
^ tions Ltd,, Lahore; Pro- 
’ prietor, Messrs. Umar 
Faruq, Lahore ; Secy., Ex- 
celsior Literary Club, 
3929-31 ; apprenticed with 
Advertising Experts Co., 1931 ; floated the 
Unique Advertising Bureau, Dec. 1931 and 
Barque <fc Co. Publishers 1931. Toole over 
management of the ” Kimayun** 1932, the 
** Salieli*' 1934 the ** Shafikar'* and the 
Prein, ” 1935 ; started oum papers, the 
” AhUar^ ” montlily, 1931 ; The ” AnoJcld 
Dunya f* 1938 and edited both the papers; 
promoted the Pioneer Puhlisliing Co. Ltd., 1940. 
Puhlications : All-India Trade Directory and 
Who*s Who ; India Textiles Directory ; Barque* s 
World Trade Directory ; Lahore Trade Directory 
tO Guide; Amritsar Directory ; Punjab Direc- 
tory; Medical Directory of India; Commercial 
and Legal terms, Pharases and abbreviations; 
Eminent Silchs oi Today. Bccreaiions : Tennis, 
Football, Volleyball, Badminton. Club: 
Cosmopolitan. Bobbies : Numerology, 

Study of Literature, Driving and Photography 
xlddiess: Office: 6, The Mall, Lahore; 
Picsidence : Barque Villa, Daniel Street, 
Lahore. 


BABBY, Charles Harold, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Principal, Aitchison Coll., Lahore. 5, 17 
Feb. 1905. m. Miss Maclachlan of Lanark. 
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1919 and Political Conference, 1920, Hindi 
Sahitya Saimnelan (1921) 5 Political Prisoner, 
1921-22 ; Chairman, Benares Municipal Board, 
1923-25 ; Member, Central Indian Xeg. Assem- 
bly (1936-38), Publications : Science of 
BmotionSf Science of Peace^ Science of Social 
Organisation, Science of the Sacred Word, 
Essential Uiiiiy of all Jleligions, and various 
other boohs* and >pamplilcts in English, 
Sanskrit and Hindi on Philosophy, 
Psychology and Sociology. Pecreniions : 
Indian exercises, and now walking. Club : I 
Kashi Club, Benares. Address : Shanti | 
Sadan, Sigra, Benares Cantt. 

BHAGWAT, Hr, Vinayak Keshav, M.Sc., 
Ph.H. (Manch.), A.LC. (England), A.M.C.T.", 
Principal and Professor of Chemistry, Kam- 
narain Rnia College, Matunga, Bombay. &. 
November S, 1896, m, Banubai Joshi. Ednc, : 
Kufcan Marathi Vidyalaya and Eergusson , 
College, Poona ; Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; College of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Stoos Gold Medalist ; Springer Research 
Scholar. Life-Memher, Shikshana Prasaraka 
Mandali, Poona ; Secretary, Shikshana Prasa- 
raka Mandali, 1936-37 ; Fellow of the Bombay 
Univ. ; Hean of the Faculty of Teclmology 
1944-45 ; Major, 2nd-in-Command, 1st Bom- 
bay Bn. University Officers' Training Corps. 
Hist. Commissioner, Hindustan Scout Assen. 
Publications : Several research papers and 
popular articles in Marathi on scientific sub- 
jects and a few text- books in Chemistry. 
Address : Ramnarain Ruia College, Bombay, 

BHAGWATI, The Hon. Wa. Justice Katwar- 
TiAl. Harilal, M.A., LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b, August 7, 1894. m. Saraswati 
Katwarlal Bhagwati, Ednc, : Baroda Coll. & 
Elphinstone CoU., Bombay. Senior Haxona 
Fellow, Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Advocate 
(Os.), High Court, Bombay; sometime Pro- 
fessor, Government Law Coll., Bombay; 
sometime member of the Bar Council. Public' 
ations : Translation into Gujerati of Y. L. 
Alclita’s ' Cooperative Movement * for the 
Gujerat Vernacular Society. Address : Anand 
Bhuvan, Bahulnath 2nd Cross Road, Cliow- 
patty, Bombay 7, 

BHAI PARMAKANH, M.A., Ph.H,, Publioist. 
6. 1874 ; Bhagya Sudhi ; Educ. : at Lahore, 
Calcutta, London and San Francisco. Prof, 
of History and Politics in the Hayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore for twelve years. 
Travelled in Europe, England, Africa and 
America as Hindu Missionary. Publications : 
The Earliest Attempt at Independence; Story of 
My Life ; Bindu-Sangatham, etc. Address : 
Shish Mahal Road, Lahore. 

BHAIRUN SiNGHJI BAHADUR, COIONEL 
Mahauaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.I., A.H.C. Thikana 
TejnisaT, Bikaner State, h. Sept, 16, 1879. 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; Appointment; 
Companion to H, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
1895, and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secy, to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary 
for Foreign and Political Hept., Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 


Member; Vice-President of State Council 
•and the last Cabinet and Prime Minister, 
Bikaner. Also acted as President of Council 
during H. H.*s visits to Europe. Kow in charge 
of the portfolio consisting ^ Govt. 
General Records and copying and Zenana 
Hepts,, Bikaner State. Is Hon. Col. 
of the Sadul Light Infantry. Uncle 
of H. H. The Maharaja. Publications: 
Bhairubhinod and Rasikbinod. Son and 
heir : Rajkumar Sri A jit Sinhji Sahib ; 
Grandson, Bhanwar Sri Pratabsinghji Sahib. 
Adefress ; Bhairavbilas, Bikaner, 

BHAKHARI, Lt.-COL. Madan Gopai., C.T.E, 
(1942), SLB.B.S., H.T.M. & H. (Bond.), 
I.M.S., Inspector- General of Prisons, Bombay 
Prov. b, Jan. 3, 1892 ; Educ, : at Lahore. On 
active service, Hec. 1914-Hec, 1919 ; on 
military employ up to Oct. 1924 ; Bombay 
Jail Hept. from Oct. 1924. Address: South- 
field, Yeravda. 

BHAKHARKAR, HevadATTA Rahkrishna, 
M.A., Ph.H, (Hony. Calcutta Univ.), F.R.A.S. 
B. ; Bhugwandass Purshotamdas Sanskrit 
Scholar, 1900, Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
Lecturer, Bombay University, 1903 and 1917; 
Manindra Chandra Kandy, Lecturer, Benares 
Hindu University, 1925 ; Sir William Meyer 
Lecturer, 1988-39, Jladras University ; Hon. 
Correspondent, Archseological Hepartment, 
Government of India ; Corresponding Member, 
Indian Historical Records' Commission; Sir 
James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bombay Asia- 
tic Society) 1911; Vice-Chairman ( 1925-27) and 
Member of Board of Trustees, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, since 1917 ; Fellow since 1918 
and Philological Secretary (1920-25) of 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Hon. 
Member, Calcutta Historical Society’ ; 
Hod. Fellow, Indian Research Institute, 
Calcutta, 1936 ; President, Indian Cultural 
Conference, Calcutta, 1936 ; President, Indian 
History Congress, Allahabad, 1938. PrC' 
sent occupation : Occupied with Second 
Edition of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
Vol. Ill (Gupta Inscriptions), b, 19th 
Kovember, 1875. tn. to Muktabai Karayan 
Halvi. Educ . ; at High School and Heccan 
College, Poona. Superintendent, Archtcol. 
Survey, West. Circle, 1911-17; Offleer-in- 
charge, Archasol. Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 1917-20 ; Carmichael Professor, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta 
University, from 1917-35 ; Joint-Editor, 

“ Indian Antiquary,” 1911-20 and from 
1928-33 ; Founder Editor, ” Indian Culture.” 
Publications: Reports of Archacol. Survey, 
West. Circle; Carmichael Lectures, 1918 and 
1921; Asoka; Some Aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity; Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Culture; Origin of the Saka Era, Gurjaras, 
Lakulisa, Guhilots, Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population, and numerous other 
contributions to Indian History and Archeo- 
logy; edited Pt. II of Vol. GXLV on 

I India, of the Annals of the American Acad., 
Pol. Science, Philadelphia, 1929. Pecreation: 
Slusic. Address : 2-1, Lovelock Street, 

Calcutta, India. 

BlIARATPUR: HoN. Coi». His Highness, The 
Maharaja or, bSrc Indian Princes' Section). 
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BHAEGAVA, Bn. Goi-i Chand, M.B„ B.S. 
<1912) ; !^Iedical Pracfcitloneir & ^cdjcal 
Befcree, L.I. Co. Lid,, Lahore, b. AprH I8S9. 
iduc.: High School, His^ar; B.A.V. Coil,,] 
Lahore; iledlcal Col!,, Lahore. Practiced at 
Lahore ; a congress wrker sjneo 1010 ; 
imprisoned in 1921, 1023, 1930, 1932, 1940 and 
1042 ; member, Local Council, 1926-29 ; i 
Jf.L.A. Punjab, 1937-40; elected again in 
1946 ; is agent (Punjab) ; agent, 

A.-l.V.LA. (Punjab) ; President, Gram Sewal; 
iilandal (Punjab), Lahore ; Member, Provincial 
Uarijan Sewak Sang (Punjab) ; Secy., Gulah- 
, devi Iklemorial Hospital Trust; Chairman, 
Hoard of Governors, Lahore ilatcrnity 
Hospital, Lahore, Address : Lajpatrai 
Hhnvan, Lahore. 

BHALGAVA, Htoshi rvA3i Baja Bai 

Bahadur of the illustrious family of jUIunshi 
Kewal Kishore. h, I4th Dec. 1935. Udicc, : La 
Martinlere Coll. m. Shriinati Lila Bhargava, 
d, of P. B. Pannalal Bhar- i 
gava, a leading Barrister at ] 
Seoni (C.P.) ; 1 s. Proprietor, i 
JTewal Kishore Estate; I 
Cliairman^ Improvement ! 
Trust, Lucknow ; Blanaging 
Dir., XJ.I.C. Paper Mils Ltd., 
Lucknow ; his Estate com- , 
prises of printing presses,; 
book depots, real property, 
ice factories, carton factory 
and zamindari ; organised 
A.B.P, at Lucknow and rvas , 
Chief Warden ; was formerly Vice-Pres., 
Chamber of Commerce and Pres., Oudh 
Hindu IMahasabha ; Local Eir., Lucknow I 
branch of Central Bank ; memher, B.I. Assen. , 
and Zaraindaris Assen., XJnjv, Court, Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce; philanthropist, 
who has made substantial contributions to; 
the Eed Cross and other equally deserving 
institutions. Jlohhy : Big game hunting, 
CM/s : notary, Eaflah-i-am, Oudh Gymkhana. 
Address : Kewal Kishore Estate, Lucknow. 

BHASHYAM, Tro Ho:?. K., B.A., & B. L., ' 

3Iinister for Law', Govt, of IVladras. h. Sept. 
1882. m, Champakammal, d> of late Sir V. 0. | 
Hesikachari. Was enrolled as a Vakil in 1 
1900; W’orked In the chambers of Sjt. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar ; bec<ame one of the leaders , 
of the Bar Pres,, l^fadras Advocates' Assen. i 
and member, Bar Council, for several years ; 
was briefed by the Gov't, of India" to defend 
the 1.2^. A. personnel in Malaya and Singapore ; 
Gen. Secy., Keceptlon Gttee. of the Congress 
held in Aladras in 1927 ; was mainly respons- 
ible for ■' imprisoned 

for BIX ’ in the Salt 

Satyngra..^ 01 1930 and 1932 ; 

detained under the Defence of India Pules 
during the 1942 movement ; ^vas Pres.. 
Hist. Congress Cttec., member A.LC.G. and 
leader, Congress Municipal Party in the 
Madras Corpn.: Pres., Madras Mahajana Sabha 
and the Civil Liberties Union for some 3'ear3 ; 
Organised the Boycott of foreign cloth and 
started the Swadeshi Certifjing Board ; 
Hx*Vicc-Pres., Madras Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank; memher, Vijayaraghav'achariar 
Cttec. on co-operation in 1936; W'as closely 



associated with tho Irladras Hniv. as 
of its Senate and Syndicate and aPo wi^ the 
Harijan Seva Sangii and the Hindi P^chat 
Sabha ; Life Trustee, Hindi P^achar Sabha. 
Address : Chempalta Vilas, Luz Church Bead, 
MyJapore, Madras, 

BHATE, Gotikd CniSfS^n.. 
b. X9 Sept. 1870. Wido^^- « Deccan 
College. Brolessoi ItiEeigflss® 
from 1895 to 1918 and 
Principal and Professor, WJlling3o&XoiSgL*;“^ 
Sangll, from 1919 to 1928; retired In 1933. 
Publications : Principles of ISconomics, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes ; Travels in Mysore, 
C«ariylG, Three PhilosopherB, Philosophy of 
the Pine Arts (Ail in Marathi). Speeches 
and Essays (In English); Kant and P/nan- 
karacharj’a, Sir Walter Scott (In Marathi), 
History of Modem Marathi Literature 
(in English). Pranamanjali (Biographic 
Sketches of 12 Maharastrians), Short Stories 
from Scott’s Kovels in 2 Vols. (in 3Iarathi> 
1942 ; Travel Letters to Karw'ar, etc.. Pilgrim- 
age to Gokam, and Old and Kew' Mahablesh- 
war (both in 3Larathi), 1944. Address: 
Mahad, District Kolaha, Bombay Presidency. 


BHATIA, CoiOKEIi SOHAN Lai», M.A., M.D., 
B.Ch. (Cantab,), P.B.C.P, (London), F.B.S.E. 
(1932), P.C.P.S. (Bombay), C.I.E. (1946), M.C. 
(19l8), LM.S., Inspector General of Civil - 
Hospitals and Prisons, Assam, Shillong since 
June 1945. 5, 5 August iSDl. 7n* Eaj 
Kishorie. iEJditc. : Cambridge TJniv. - (Peter- 
house) and St, Thomas* Hospital, London. 
Casualty Officer and Hesident Amesthetist, 
Clinical Assist., Children’s Department ; 
House Surgeon, Ophthalmic House Surgeon, . 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Joined 
J.M.S., 1917 ; saw' active service with Egyptian ^ 
Expeditionary Force (105th Mahratta Light 
Infantry), 1918 ; appointed Professor of 
Physiology in 1920, Dean in 1925, and 
Principal Grant Medical Coll, and Supdt,, 

J. J. Group of Hospitals, Bombay, 1937-41 ; 
Additional Dy, Director General, I.M.S.,1941- 
45 ; Dy. Director General, 1943-45 ; 

Member of the Indian Scientific Mission^ 
which visited TJ.S.A. and Canada in 1945., 
Publications : A number of scienlific papers 
' in the Indian Journal of Medical Besearch and 
Indian Medical Gazette. Address ;Arodene, 
Shillong (Assam). 


BHATIA, The Hoh. Mk. Kewalram, B.A., 
LL.B.» Parliamentary Secy., H-W.F. Province 
since March 1945 ; 5. Aug. 4, 1894 ; m, Shrimati 
Vidyav'ati ; Pdac, : Forman Christian College, 
Lahore ; S. P. Sahani Law College, Karachi ; 
, After ^aduating In 1916, remained school 
" master up to Feb. 1920. Gave up service 
during non-co-operation movement and started 
motor business which continued upto 1930, 
when he W'as sent to jail during C.D. move- 
ment. After Gandlii Irwin pact, was released 
and joined Law College, Karachi, and 
started practice in 1933; Elected M.L.A, 
while undergoing imprisonment in 1943; 
re-elected member of the Frontier Assembly 
in i 940 from Banii Urban General Consti* 
tucncy. Addmt : Bannu (K.-W.F.PO* 
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BHATKAL, Shrijiati Sttshira Bevi, Private 
Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja 
SaMb of Dliarampur. b, on 19-8-1909. 
Daughter of IVIr* and I^Irs, Balasaheb Haik 
of Bombay. m. lilr. 
M. A. Bhatkal in the year 
1935. Educated at the 
Chandararaji Girls* High 
School, Bombay. Visited 
United States, Canada, 
Havana, Costa Bica and 
Europe. Recr eations : 
Riding, Shooting, Badmin- 
ton, Swimming and indoor 
games. Address : Dharam- 
pur (Dt. Surat). 

BHAXKAGAR, SIR SHANTI SWARUPA, Kt. 
iljn), O.B.E., D.Sc., P.R.S. (1943), F. Inst 
P., E.I.C , P.S.C.L (Hon.), D.Sc. (Hon,, Patna). 
Director, Industrial and Scientific Research, b, \ 
March, 1895. Educ. : Lahore, London and Ber- 1 
Un. tR. Shrimati Lajwanti (died, May 1945). 
TJniv. Professor of Chemistry, Benares, 1921- 
24 ; Unlv. Professor of Chemistry and Director, 
Univ. Chemical Laboratories, Lahore, 1924- 
1940; Research Scholar of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of Great 
Britain; Hon. Prof., Punjab Univ., Delhi Univ. 
and Benares Hindu Univ, ; Fellow-Syndic and 
Member of the Council of the Benares Hindu 
Univ. ; President, Chemistry Section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1928 and 1938. General 
President, Indian Science Congress, 1945, 
Delegate to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Liverpool, 1923, 
Centenary Celebrations of the British Assen., 
London, 1931, Faraday Centenary Celebra- 
tions, 1931, Empire Universities Congress, 
Fdmburgh, 1931, Cambridge, 193G. Member,; 
Quinquennial Reviewing Committee for the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, | 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Institute i 
of Sugar Technology, Joint Power Alcohol I 
Committee, U.P. and Bihar, Court and 
Council of the Indian Institute of Science, i 
Bangalore. Member, Governing Body Council i 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Industrial | 
Research Utilization Cttee. and all the Researcli 
C’ttees. Founder of various Research Schemes 
at the Punjab Univ. Visited U.K. and U.S. A, 

in 1945 as a member of tho Indian Scientific 
Mission (sponsored by the Govt, of India.) 
Leader of the Official Delegation to the Emphe 
Scientific Conference, London 1946. Publi- 
cations : ‘ Pmiciples and Applications of 

Magneto Chemistry' (first book on tho subject 
in Chemistry, Macmillan, 1935), * Iliijn-tU- 
Barq \ a Treatise on Electricity in Urdu and a 
cumber of scientific papers in various scientific 
^ journals. Address : Hew Delhi. 



BHATT, MADHAVnAl, Makanji, Managing 
Director, Madhavlal Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
6. in 1886 ; Passed matriculation at the 
age of 17; joined service. After three 
years started independent 
business as a coal mer- 
chant. VFas made Justice 
of the Peace and 
Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate in 1926. 

Was elected President of 
the Society in 1943-44 
Doing social work and 
connected with educa- 
tional and co-operative 
activities. Was Chairman 
of the Fort and Divisional 
Co-operative Institutes for about 12 j^ears and 
is the Pres, of the All-India Co-operative 
Insurance Societies Assen. One of the 
Founder^ and Chairman of the Bombay 
Co-operative Insurance Society. Has made 
charities to the extent of about a lakh of Ru- 
pees of scholarships, maternity help, medical 
help, famine help and to Hostel for students. 
Founder of tho Khar Gymkhana and the Khar 
Education Society. Has made a dona- 
tion for a public Park in Khar. Has travelled 
widely and specially studied questions regard- 
ing coal in foreign countries like Germany, Eng- 
land and America. Has been a member of the 
Committee of the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
for several years. Visited Berlin in 1987 
and attended the International Chamber of 
Commerce Congress held there as a delegate 
of the Indian Merchants* Chamber. Elected 
President of the Indian Industries Association 
in 1939, Mason^ Rotarian and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation. Has been 
a member of the G.I.P. Ry. Advisory Com- 
mittee, Address : Alice Building, Hornby 
Road, Bombay; and Linking Road, Khar, 
Bombay. 






J 




BHATT, Pkabhashanker, Ramohakpra, J.P., 
the only son of the late Mr. Ramchandra 
Madhavram Bhatt, G.B.E., J.P., M.L.C. b 
10th February 1909. Educ,: Hew High 
School an Elphinstono 
College Bombay, m. 
Jyotsna. Entered business 
in 1929. Managing Director 
of Crescent Insurance Co. 
Ltd., Bombay, since 1937. 
Director in several Joint 
Stock Companies. Managing 
Trustee of several Charity 
Trusts in Bombay and mo- 
fussil. In 1938 donated 
Rs.2,C2,000for the construc- 
tion of tho R. M. Bhatt 
Hostel for Students of the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. Vice-President, Young 
Men's Hindu Association. Hon. Sec- 
retary, Children's Aid Society, Bom- 
bay David Sassoon Industrial School, 
Mentally Defectives* Home, Chembur, Hon. 
Treasurer, Bombay Presidency Ohunpic 
Association, Bombay Presidency Adult 
Education Association. Member of the 
Advisory Committees of the J. J. Group of 
Hospitals, G. T. Hospital and the 11. H. 
Bhatt High School, Bombay. Visitor, K. H. 
Mental Hospital, Thana. Member of the 
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iJotninIttf'M cjf Jn^lU 

iTiolillo BrKl^l h'fvl ^ 

inndii Murnlrr^ 

ViKUnnro lioffi^sy 

Trallin (’onimUf**' nfiM I5o> A^'-rn, 

^rannj/inj: Din ( tor, llo *Sf)' //•/ llVZ/rtr/ r^» \y ; 
Urol I’l on \nrlon^ oMj^f ^»iiMjr of/ 

Vltthi^ : 'J’hn ^THlln/(|^n t’liih, !!j^ < rlt|«f ( {ntf 
of Ifwllu nrnl JlurlU* Itfnntnj, : 

AH7, Rutitllmri'l Jtoinl/ry 4. 

jmAVKAGAUjrorr. Cm, JfJt. M.MfUuiA nru 
KnmuNA KUifAU fUr^iUi, K,(1,H.r., Maiix* 
lUJA or. (Sre Jivlinn PrincfJi" Sfdion). 
iJlIIDj:, MAltAUnv VJMIIMT, B.A. (Itofn ), 
JJA. (Cnntuh.j, JA\n, (UrUi,); Thlrf 
Xllph Court, 1n<)ore. 6. I’clr, JH, ri. 

Oodtilral lYntlfO. JUhtc,: 7>r{;urvnr 
Voonu, nnd 81. Jolin’u CoU,. Cm\ht\thu\ 
Kntcrcd fho I.O.8., 1000, panUil to tho I'unjub 
ua Arnt, Coinmr, In lOOB; M'orkM un 
Conimr., I)y. Oommr. nnd DI?t. nnd 8r^’»ion‘» 
JudRo In vurioufl Ulfitrlctn, IK'm^ni- 

bruncor and Bccy, to tlio Punjab Oovl., 

TiOf?. Jlopt., 1025-27; JudRO, J^horo TIbdi 
Court, 1027-40. Clilcf Juftllcr, 3 Uk1i Court, 
Patiala, 1010-45; Chief .TusLlrc, IJIrch Court, 
Indoro slnrc Nov, 1015, : cirJel 

«TuflUcc> lll^h Court, Indore (0.1.) 

BmPn, VmrAXi SniVAnAM. P.A. (Bom.), B.A#, 
SjJjAC (Cantab.b Par-at-Lav/, C.I.Ji. (1 010), 
1.0.8,, Comnihsiourr, B.T)., alncr 14fh October, 
1041. b, 23rd September, 1800. m, to 
Yamutni, fh of the Into ^^r. M. V, liamlc, 
'Retired Jud^ro, JColImpiir Stat<'. Pduc, : 
PcripiRHon Coll., Poona and Tiiz William 
IIouMe, Cambridge. (In Burma) A«stt. 
Corninr. and Additional Judjite, IOI5-I8; 
(In Bombay) Afistt. Collertor and Matrhtrate, 
and Collector and Bt, Mpte., lOJO-1037; 
ite^dstrar of Co-oPcraUvc Socletlei, 1027-20; 
Nominated Member of the Central pr;;. 
AHRombly, 1037; Off^. Cornmr. S.l). and 
N.B. ; Olfg. Secretary to Govt., Ocncrnl and 
JGdueatlonal BepartmenU, 1038; Secretary 
to Govt., Kevenuo Bopt. till BUb October 
1041. Address: llulmo Pari:, Bclb'aum. 
BJIINAI: llAJA KAiiYAH SiKOiiJi or BlIlSAl, 
AJmer-Merwnra, Itaj])Mtnna. b. 1013. A*jronde<I 
Ondr, 1017. Jdduc. : Mayo ColIc^:c, Ajmer, 
passed Blploma, 1031, Htiidied for throe 

years for higher diploma. 

Invested \\ith po^^erft in 
\ I 1031. m. 3rd dangbtor of 

- \ I late Bao Baja Bahadur 
j [ .A / Mndbo^in^bJI, K. C. J. lb, 

‘ t* / Slknr, 1032. lias two daimh- 

' ^ ' ters and one Bajlcumar. 

^ ' j lie h the President of iCbRh- 

. - j triya ]\faba«abba, Bajpii- 

. V % 4 I i tana. V/sRctf JCnpfnmt and 

‘ ^ the Continent 1037. Takes 

.A ’u /.J Personal Intercut In tlic 

administration of the Estate. 
ITas abolished collection of revenue in advance 
and forced labour. Kovenuo : Bs. 1,00,000; 
Area : 122 sq. miles. Jircreafiotis : Polo, 
Squash and liockoy. B-csIdcnco : Blilnal. 
BHOPAL: His JJrouNKSS Sikani)i:r-Saplat 
I rniafAR-uTi-jrobrc Nawaii Moir amhab ITamid- 

UTiTiAH JCHAR BAllAPUn, NAWAU OP, O.O.S.I. 
(1932), G.C.T.B. (1020), C.S.T. (1021), C.V.O. 
(1022). {fSec Indian Princes* Section.) 


lufi ; !P. 

.‘U^rriMMO p 4 *ffi,'T bjlUftL VAJh Of. 

/rfOin Ptlryn* 


pjffGtr, ntt tvfftnw, CUE. 

CA r 007 . 3 ), k.csl, k.c.i.L; 

tb^ l.tecKiiv^ 
of MioPVfi*. pbojAl. A)tr^ AU7n»W45. 
b f,tb Apfb IH7^, r^.. to M tty tret 

V/Iivt^ MJ’>. Mi B. Abdfern), 

n.li i: (dbd Bre I'Mb). : rP;ean 

toUr.M, an) I ntr^rdiy Colbye, 

lOJO; of fv^bln |0H40l0; 

By. Bir-^‘or of M^II hiiprIB*. lOlO; 
tary to tb#? Hl/b Commf^dnn^'r fo? Indn, 
London, 10//*; Ay. IfBli Vov^tn^r. for Ir.dH 
In tie’ nplfrd Kh.rdom. 1022-1023; Kerf,-- 
tary to Oo\t. of Bidh, B^i t. of IMuean.on, 
HtaUh and r>And\ l02t ; ar.d Ak. 
M^riib' r, Vffi’royV Counrll, 

November I02d (o July jiCT; on cb^putiMon 
^\|tb the btatutory ComruBdon on Indhn 
Brformt, 102H.no. Member, Vl^’eroyV 
i;x»’euti\c Count II, In rlnr/»* of Bcp’'*^tni'*nt of 
Comrner^'^’ and Pwalhray^ ; Chairman. Ue.ilth 
Survey Bewlopmf'ut rommltt^^. Lconoml-: 
Aflv/‘<er to H.if. th»' 2t'aw.Tf> nf Bbupul tRf 
A n^!] 511015^ J ddm» : Bl* opnh 


nnOSLThBATTAJir.AOMAPnATnAO.ft. 15 th Juno 
1003. m. Annusnyabal, fiM» May 1920. JFdne, : 
I'anchyanI, bt. Mnrj*i? JIlyh Hcbool, llornbay 
and Baldwin's, Bnnyalorc. Joined Kolhapur 
Government Service In 1020. 

.Served as rfnanclnl .Secre- 
tary to Hh Jllf^hne^s, 1025- 
1020. Jlurur Chltnl.«, 

1020. Acting B c w a n, 

1030-1031. Chief Stere- 
tary, 1031. Acting: Prime 
Minuter, 1 032-1 03;j. Chief 
Secretary, 1033-1010. Home 
Menibur and Deputy Prime 
Minuter, 1010-1012 A\heu he 
retired. Was Clialrman of 
the Kolhapur Atrrlrultural 
Exhibitions held in 3027 and 1029 and aUo of 
the Rere]>tIon Committee of 17th Se^rlon of 
Marathi Literary Conference over ■uhleh 
HU late Hlyhne^s Sbrl Savajirno Mahnraj 
Caeliwar, Maharaja Saheb of Baroda, 
prebld(d. Director. The B.ank of Kolhapur, 
Ltd., President of tlio Prinro .Shlvajl Maratha 
Free BoaicHny Hou-c, IColliapur. ibcsldent, 
i^Iiiratlia 5IandaI, Kolhapur; Secretary, 
Kshatrya Marat ha ^fandal. Kolhapur, Bcci- 
pient of Klny Ceoryc V Silver Jubilee Medal 
In 1038 ami (Coronation 5Icdal In 1037. 
Addri’ss : Sul:ha Nlwas, Kolhapur 

Beddt‘nry. 



BIKANER: Ho.v. LIKUT.-Gkk. H.H. TlIK 
^lAiiAKAJA or. (.Sec Indian Princes* Section,) 


BILIMOBIA, 5lAyoni:n.HuAn BuuJORjrx. 
B.Com. (1021). Cinctllm BUtrlbntor and 
Clnennnneier. 5. 24th IVbruary 1800. Started 
rnreor as clerk in 1022. Started own hu?lnc59. 
1023. Has donated more than Bs. 1,50,()00 
in cosmopoHUut Charities. One of the foundera 
of Wadia [Movietone and All-India Theatres 
S^mdicate Ltd. President, Indian Motion 
Picture Distributors Association, Bombay. 
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Director, India Overseas ]?ilm Distributors, 
Ltd. ; Trustee, Bilimoria Parsee Panchayat 
Punds. Muldii, Bilimoria Vepary Mahajan. 
Chairman, Dominion Pilms Ltd. and Modern 
PUms Ltd., Director, Yasant Insurance 
Co. Ltd., & Central* Cine Corporation Ltd. 
Senior partner in film distribution films of 
Goodwin Pictures Corporation, Wadia Para- 
mount Pictures, Bilimoria and Lalji, Goodwin 
Agencies and Independent Beleases, Bombay. 
Address: Sir Mangaldas House, Lamington 
Hoad, Bombay. 

BTLPHA ; Dakbak Shree Bayatwala Saheb 

^ BuIiING Chief of. {See Indian Princes’ 
iSrriion). 

BILLIMORIA, (Mrs.) Ghlesian Bustom (nee 
Gulestan Bahadurji), M. A.,- Licentiate, Trinity 
College of Music, London. Obtained various 
University and College Scholarships. Was 
for a number of years 
Pellow and syndic of the 
Bombay University. Her 
paintings have won prizes 
at Art Exhibitions all over 
India and onu has bsen 
bought by and hangs in the 
Prince of Wales Museum. 
Is Secretary, Ladies' Com- 
mittee, War Gifts Pund and 
also Junior Bed Cross ; was 
President of The Bombay 
Presidency Women's Coun- 
cil in 1942 and 1943 and is actively connected 
with various other associations. Gave evi- 
dence before government commission on edu- 
cation, the University Commission and the 
Pranchise Committee. Takes keen interest 
In her husband's Bel-Air Sanatoriunr at 
Panchganl for consumptives. Contributes 
articles to various papers ; Awarded 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal. PiibUcatmis : 
Joint Author of “ Governance of Ijidia " and 
also of " Constitution y Fu7tctions and Finance 
of India ]\lnnicipaliiies,** a book favourably 
reviewed by the Press, including the London 
Times Literary SuppJemenL Address : 
Thobum House, Apollo Bunder, Bombay, 

BILLIMOBIA, HORMUSJI BUSTOMJi, Shafe and 
Stock Broker. Brother of Khan Bahadur 
A. B, BilUmoria, Bombay, b. 14th Dec. 1884 , 
at BUlimora. Ediic : at Hew 
High School, Bombay. 

Joined the South British 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 
1904. In 1906 joined 
Blackie & Son Ltd., Publi- 
shers, Bombay, as Assistant 
Accountant, In 1909 was 
transferred to Madras and 
in 1911 to Calcutta to 
reorganize both these 
branches. Joined Batli- 
valla and Karani, Share 
Brokers, in 1912. Bejoined Blackic & Son Ltd., 
as Manager of their Calcutta Branch. In 1917 
took up work as Assistant Accountant in the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Bombay. In 1919 
bought his card and became a Member of the 
Kative Share and Stock Brokers* Association, 
m. Miss Shirin, daughter of Merwanji 




Pestonji Megushi, late of Public Works 
Department, Bombay. Member,. Share Bazar 
Arbitration Board for the last fifteen years. 
Address: llA, Hamam Street, Port, 

Bombay. 

BILLIMOBIA, Dr. Bustomji BOUORJI, 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1909), G.B.E. (1946), J.P. 
Medical Specialist, I. M. ^ Hospital with 
honorary rank of Lieut. -Col, Was awarded 
Gold Medal in Surgery and a Prize in Mid- 
wifery; Grey’s Medal for Anatomy. Lord 
Beay Lecturer at Grant Medical CoU., 1910- 
1913; Hon. Bacteriologist to -the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and for 
years Hon. Physician of the Hospital ; acted as 
Hon. Consulting Visiting Physician to Dr. 
Bahadur ji*s Sanatorium at Deolali from 1910 
till he resigned; and as Hon. Physician, 
Gociildas Tejpal Hospital ; Examiner, Bombay 
Univ., in Bacteriology and in Medicine ; 
Pounder, Bel-Air Sanatorium, Panchgani, 
for Consumptives. Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal in June 1936. ; Was- 

siamall Building, Grant Boad, Bombay.- 

BILLIMOBIA, Sir SHAEOOR3EE BOUOl^IEE, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimorza & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. 6. 27 
July 1877. m, Jerhai, d, of Bhicaji N. Dalai 
(1906). Educ.i St, Xavier’s College. Hon- 
orary presidency Magistrate, Member, Audi- 
tors' Council, Bombay ; Member of the 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust Com- 
mittee , President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
192G-28 ; Member, Govt, of India Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee, 1927-28. Presi- 
dent, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
in Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board ; Trustee, N. M. 
Wadia Charities, The Pars! Panchayat Pund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Xominated by Govt, 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of^ Science, Bangalore; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay ; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; is 
Depute Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of All Scottish Freemasonry in India ; Hon. 
Secretarj’* & Treasurer, Countess of Dufferin 
Fund, Bombay; is the Grand Superintendent 
of the Dist. Grand Boyal Chapter in India 
and founder and First Master of Lodge 
Justice and Peace (E.C.) ; is Botary Governor 
of the 89th District (India) and Member, 
Extensions Committee for Asia. Director, 
Botary International, 1943-44. Address: 
15, Chiffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIBD, Lt.-Gen. Sir Cearerce august, 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.S.O., Special Commr., Food 
Dept., Govt, of India, since Kov. 1945. 
5. Feb. 5, 1885 ; in. Dorothea Marian, d. 
of Major W. E. Kichols ; Ednc. : Cheltenham 
Coll, and Boyal Military Academy. Com- 
missioned in Boyal Engineers, 1904 ; to India, 
1907; Indian Expeditionary Force, France, 
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1014-X7 ; j*crv(ir] v/ith }C»O.Y.0, 35cngal Bapperfi 
h i\IlTjer«, Acljutaiit, 1017-20 ; CommnrKlant, 
lorjo.JjS; Staff Coll.. Quetta, 1020-21; 
Chief Tnr4ructor, Yield J2n^;lneerlng at S.M.B. 
Ohatharn, 1020-30 ; Army CourBO School of 
EconoTnIcB, 1025-20 ; Chief Engineer, Aldor- 
Bhofc Commaiid, 3035-39; Englueer-jn-Chlcf, 
India, 1930-42. Mantcr Gcnl. of Ord. G. H. 
Q., IndUi, 3942-44. Kctircd, 1944; Itegl. 
I*ood Commr. X. W. Kegion, 1944-45. Yellow, 
'Jtoyal Society of Arty. A ddress : Yood iept., 
Govt, of India, Kew Delhi. 

BiJCDA, Bp.AJ TdoUAN, IManaglng Director, 
Blrla Brothers Blmikd. h, 1005, Pllanl, 

.Talpur, India; s, of lUJa Baldco Das Blrla;i 
jn. Kukrnlnl Tapuriah ; CTiainnan, Calcutta 
Bocal Board, lleacrvo Bank 
'"'"I of India, Xcw Asiatic 

. r/' ' I Insurance Co., I^td. and 

i lluhy General Insurance Co., 

i Ltd.; JMrector, Centra! 

^ ^ ’1 l^oard, ItoBorv'e Bank of 

'j'A \ India; Oliairman, Blrla 

j Cotton Spinning & “Wcav- 

j ing Mills Lt<]., Vicc- 

^ i Clmlrman, Hindustan 

j Motors Ltd. ; Chairman, 

lIInduBUm Motor Corpora- 

" tion Ltd.; President, 

Indian Chnmhcr of CJommcrco, Calcutta, 
3930 and 1914; The Indian Sugar Syndicate! 
Ltd. ,19 10; TridlanSugar Mills Afsoelalion, 1934- 
;i5: Indian I’apr-r Mlll-i Afi^oclatlon — ^tlU June 
19H ; ihnployerB* delegate, Bahour Conference 
\VaM)ingion. 1037. Address: 8, Iloyal 
Lxetiangc Place, Calcutta, India, 

J;f JlLA, OiiATTsnyAMPAH. 6. 1894. Son of Dr.BaJa 
Baldcvdan Blrla, D. LIU. Managing Director 
of Blrla 15rotherB, Ltd., Member, 2nd Indian 
L^ghlativc Asicmbly ; resigned In 1930 
un a protest against Icghlntlon for Im- 
p^*riiJ I'refcrcnce; President, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924; Ycderatlon 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry, 1929 ; has been rc^ponalblo for the 
founding and maintenance of a large number 
of educational and other public Jnstltu- 
tlonB in various parts of tlie country. 
Mrmijrr. Indian YPcal Commission, Bengal 
B*gb1atlve Council, Royal Commipslon on 
Babour; Drbgate, Baboiir Conference at 
Geneva, 1927 ; Member, 2nd Round Table 
Conferenc'*, 3030; Unofficial Adviser to 
Government of India for Indo-Brltlflh Trade 
Rf gottatlone, 103C-37 ; ITcaldcnt, All-India 
Hxnrlian Sevnk S.ingii. Address: 8, Royal 
Rxflmngc Place, Calcutta, 

RIPvLA, RA JirSHWARp AS, 3802 

Son of Dr. Raja Baldev- 

da*;, D. LIU., Managing 

Director of Blrla Brolliers, 

T«ld . A ddrsss : I m perla 1 

Bank Bldg^, Bank Street, 

Fort, Bombay Xo, 1. 



PjyAXI,JTOK* PLuMlh Biujlal XAYDiiAt, mem- 
ber, CouncilofStatc.&.Dcrember 0,1800. b, of 
ITandlaj BiyanI ; graduated from Morris Coll., 
Xagpur ; m. Savitri Devi ; 1 5 . 2 ds. Member, 
Provincial Legislature 1920- 
20 ; President, VJdarbha 
Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee for the last 11 years ; 

ImpriBoncd four times for 
his part In Congress acti- 
vities ; owns the biggest 
Printing Press In Berar 
and is Identified with a 
number of Xewspapers 
and industrial concerns ; 
he Is connected witlirnany 
educational Instltution.s 
and many other organizations ; takes keen 
Interest in Bocial reform and was Hccrctary 
and later President of the social con- 
ference of the Arar%vari community ; founder, 
Berar ObambfO' of Commerce ; is tlic foremost 
and prominent ilgure in the public life of O.P. 
(fc Berar. Elected to Constituent Assembly. 
Address: Rajasthan Bhavan, Akola, Berar, 

BLAGDEXrXiu; IfoN. Mil. Josncrr^’ John Babip, 
M.A, (Oxon.), Judge, High Court, Bombay b, 
Oct. 8, 1901 ; m, Sydney, only d, of late C. Y. 
nignett, Chester. J^duc , : Shrewsbury and 
Brasenose CplI., Oxford. Eldon Unlv, Scholar, 
1924 ; Yellow of All Soiils'ColI., 1024-31; called 
to Bar (Inner Temple), 3925, Oxford Circuit ; 
Afistt, Legal Adviser to Ministry of I’^ood, Oct. 
1939 ; Judge, High Court, Rangoon, I’eb. 
1940 to July 1944 ; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, Jimo-SepU 3942 ‘ and 

I Bombay, Xov. 1942 to July 1944. Puhlica- 
Horn: Jointly with Sir AV. X. Stable, 13th 
and with J. Af. Buckley, 14th editions 
of V^iitiams on liankruptcy. Address: 

“ Ryl stone Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

BOAG, Hin OKonGFj Townbhnp, Af.A. (Cam- 
bridge), C.I.E. (1928) C.S.I. (1939), K.C.I.E. 
(1941), Dewan of Cochin State, b, Xovember 
12, 1884. Pduc. : Westminster (1897 to 1903), 
and Trinity College Cambridge (1903 to 1907). 
Passed Into the I.C.S. in 1007 and joined 
the Service in Aladrns In 1908. Retired In 
1043. Address! Dewan *b House, Ermikulam, 
Cochin, 

BOBBIL7, Rajah Sin Sw^thaohepapathi 
Rawakiushna Ranoa row Bahahuji, 
K.O.I.E., Sri Ravu, Rajah of Bobbllf. h. 20 
Feb. 1001. Bdnc,: Bobbin, privately. As- 
cended Qadi In 3020. Alembcr, Council of 
State, 1026-27, Afembcr, Madras Legislative 
Council, 1930. lion. A. D. C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Madras from Jan. 1030'; Pro- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, from 1031; 
Chief Allnlstcr to Govemmenb of Aladras, 
1932-37. littreaiions : Polo. Address : Bobbin, , 
Vfzagapafam Dlst, 
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BODE, Dastur FKAMROZE ARDESlllB, B.A. 
(Hons.)i Pars! High Priest ot Pasall 
Atash-Kndeh (appointed March 21, 1040). 
6. 17Ui Jlay 1900. Educ, : at J. N. Petit 
Orphanage Cor priestly vocation ; worked 
as a priest in the Anjuman Atash 
Bcherain, Bombay. , At the 
ago of 20 started ' secular 
education and in one year 
completed all the seven 
standards and passed Mat- 
riculation. . Passed B.A. 
(Hons.) in 1925. Holds M.A. 
Diploma of Sir %T, J. 
Madrnssa of Iranian langu- 
ages and a Gold Medallist 
of the Madressa. Worked 
ns a religious teacher 
in the M. P. Gama 
Athornan Institute for 6 years and became 
tlic Principal of ilio Athornan Madressa, 
Dadar, Bombay. Joined Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Shan tlnlke tan in 1033 and stayed 
there for a year. Started religious preachings ; 
in Bombay and Gujarat. Served as Secretary 
of the A, S. P. Patel Charity Pund from April 
1930 to Juno 1043. Hon. Secretary of the 
Anjuman Atash Behcram, the Bahnumai 
Sablia. tlie Gnthn Society, the Zoronstrian 
Research Society, etc., etc. Ex-Chalnnnn, Ta- 
gore Society, Bombay. Committee Member of 
various Parsee Associations. Dastur and 
Leader of Mazdaznan Movement in India. 
Address ; 44, Hew Marine Lines, Bombay, 

BOKHABI, Aumed Suaji, C.I.E. (June 
1944), M.A. (Punjab), M.A. (Cantab.), 
Prof, of English Literature, Govt. Coll., 
Lahore. 6. ‘ Oct. 1, 1898 ; Educ. : Govt. 

Coll., Lahore, and Emmanuel Coll,, Cam- 
bridge, where he was elected Senior Scholar. 
Lectmer in Language Teaching and 
Phonetics, Central Training Coll., Lahore, 
1922 •f Prof. of English Literature, 
Govt. Coll., Lahore, 1928 ; Station Dir., 
All-India Radio, Delhi. 1930 ; Dy. Controller 
of Broadcasting in India, 1930 ; Controller 
(afterwards Director-General) of Broadcasting, 
1940-Oct. 1940. PuhUcaiions : *Short Stories,* 
‘Criticism,’ 'Plays and Essays.’ Address : 
13, Tughlak Road, New Delhi. 

BOMBAY, R. C., AKOHBISHOP OF, since 1937 ; 
Most Bey. Thomas d’Esterre Roberts, S.J. ; 
awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, (June 
1940). b. 1893. Ordained Priest, 1925. 
Rector of St. Prancis Xavier’s, Liverpool, 
1935-37. Bishop to Forces of the Crown in 
India and S.E.A.C. for duration of the war. 
Address : Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. (See Acland, Rt, Rev. 
Richard Dyke). 

BOMON-BEHRAM, Sir Jehangir Bomonji, Rt. 
Cr, 1934, B. A., LL.B. (Bombay Univ.), J.P., 
Honorary Presidency Single Sitting Magistrate; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee of J. J. Group 
of Hospitals, Bombay ; Member, Executive 
Committee of Society for the Protection of 
Children in W-gstern India and of Bombay 
Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
Educ. : Port High School, and St. Xavier’s and 
. Elphinatone Colleges, Bombay. Fellow, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Jurisprudence 
Prizeman and Narayah Vasudeo Scholar. 


Attorney, Bombay High Court, 189G-1919. En- 
tered public life, 1919. Elected first Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, since last 20 years, and past 
Chairman of its Standing, Schools and Law 
Committees ; won great distinction by 
inaugurating, and serving as President of 
the Permanent Conciliation Committee to 
prevent Communal trouble and to preserve 
the peace of Bombay, and also by inaugurat- 
ing the Welfare of India League to promote 
co-operation between Indians and the British 
people and spread the Good-will movement 
of India; Director of Several Joint Stock 
Companies ; past President, Society of Hony. 
Presidency Magistrates. Trustee, Parsl Pan- 
chayet Funds and Properties. Clubs : Ripon 
(Bombay). Address : Merwan Mansion, 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

BORWICK, SIR Thomas PAtrLKKER, B.Mech.E., 
M.I. Medi.E.. D.S.O. (1917) ; C.I.E. (1941) ; 
Kt. (1946), Additional Director-General, 
Ordnance Factories, h. May 29, 1890. 

Elsa Sara Carolina De Amrosis. Educ. : 
Scotch Coll., Melbourne and Univ. of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Served in war 1914-18, 
Gallipoli, Egypt, Prance ; twice wuunded ; 
twice mentioned in despatches ; joined Indian 
Ordnance Service, 1924 as Asstt. Works Mana- 
ger at Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbulpore ; sub- 
sequently Works Manager and Supdt. there; 
Deputy Director, Ordnance Factories, 1939-40 ; 
Director of Ordnance Factories, 1940-43 ; 
Additional Direct or- General, Ordnance Fac- 
tories since 1943. Address : 6, Middleton 
Street, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Sarat Chandra, M.A,, B.L., Barrister-at- 
Law. b. Sept. G, 1889. m. Bivabati Bose, 
d. of late Babu Akhay Kumar Dey of 
Calcutta. Educ. : Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
and at Lincoln’s Inn, London. Joined 
Calcutta High Court in 1914; from 1923 
to beginning of 1932 was Managing Director 
of late 0. R. Das’s nationalist daily ’ Forward’ 
and its successor ' Liberty ’ ; was returned 
to Bengal Legislative Assembly on Con- 
gress ticket in 1927 ; one of the Aider- 
men of Calcutta Corporation, 1924-32 ; 
took active part in C.D. movements 
in 1921 and 1932 ; was arrested on 4th Feb. 
1932 under Regulation III of 1818 and de- 
tained without trial for nearly 34 years and 
released in 1935 ; returned uncontested to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly from Calcutta 
Constituency in 1934 but could Hot take his 
seat because of detention ; returned to Bengal 
Legislative Assembly in 1937 and elected * 
Leader of Congress Party and became Leader 
of Opposition in Assembly ; was arrested under 
D.O.I. Rules on 11th Dec. 1941 and detained 
without trial for nearly 4 years and released 
on 14th September 1945 ; was elected to Indian 
Legislative Assembly from the Calcutta ^ 
(Non-Muhammadan) Constituency in Decem- 
ber 1945 ; was elected Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and became Leader of the Opposition 
there in Feb. 1946. Member for Works, 
Mines and Power, Interim Govt,, Sepfe.-Oct. 
1946 ; Working Cttee. of the Indian National 
Congress, July 1946 -Jan. *47 ; Member, Con- 
stituent Assembly. Address : Woodbum 
Park, Elgin Road P.O., Calcutta. 
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leader-vn'iter in April 1016 ; Junlor-ABSt., 
1917 ; Senior Asst. Ed., 1018 ; From April 
1919 — Stpt. 1920, acted as Ed. on I^Ir. Horn!- 
man’s deportation; Jt. Ed. with Into Mr, 
Marmaduko Pickthall, 1920-24 ; Member, 
A.T.C.C.; Substitute member, CongresB 
Working Cttcc., 1030 ; Imprisoned in Nov. 
1930 in connection with C.E. movement; 
released Jan. 20, 1931 ; Member, Working 
Cttcc., Nationalist Muslim Party; Arrested 
with Congress leaders, 0th Jan. 1032, on 
launching of C.I). campaign and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment ; released Oct. 7, 
^ 1933; Member, Ed. Cttcc., Social Service 

Quarterly; Textile Labour Inquiry Cttco., 
npptd. by the Congress Govt.; Prov. Board 
for Education In Hindustani, and Standing 
ettee. of A, I. Newspaper Editors' Conference ; 
Elected Pres., AIMndla Newspaper Editors' 
Conference, 1943 and re-elected for 1944-46. 
Member, Azad Muslim Board, Address: 
‘'Bombay Clironiclc,” Fort, Bolnbay. 

BRIGGS, COL. Norman, C.l.E. (194C), M.R.C.S., 
LR.C.P., B.P.H. (Eng.), I.M.S., Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, H.P. 6. Nov, 12, 
1891. m. Olive Margaret Irving Bell. Educ, : 
Hymers College, Hull ; Unlv. College Hospital, 
London. R.A.MC. Temporary Comm., Aug. 
1914 to Aug. 1917 ; I.M.S. Permanent Com- 
mission, Aug, 1917. Address ; c/o Messrs. 
Lloyd's Bank Ltd , Bombay. 

BRISTOW, Sir Charles Holditoh, Kt. (1944), 
C.l.E. (1937), B.A. (Cantab.), LC.S., 6. Dec. 
28, 1887. m. to Alix Mildred, d. of H. J. 
Crafer, Houghton, Norfolk. Educ, : Bedford 
School, Christ's College, Cambridge. Arrived 
in India 1911 ; Asst. Collector, Ahmedabnd; 
on military service 1915-19 ; Collector of 
Naslk, Poona, Satara, Sholapur; Settlement 
Cmmsnr., 1930-32 ; Collector of Knnara ; 
Seev. to H. E. the Governor, 1935-38 ; Cmmsnr. 
N. D. 1938-40 ; Adviser to H, E, the Governor 
of Bombay, 1941-April 1946 ; acted as 
Governor of Bombay, Aug.-Sept. 1945. 
Address : Brinton Grange, Melton Constable, 
Norfolk ; Yacht Club, Bombay. 

BROW, DAVID Barrington, O.B.E. (June 1945), 
M.C., M.Inst.C.E. Chairman, Port Trust, 
Karachi since 28th Dec. 1946. b. August 14, 
1891. m. Anno Louise Franchomme of 
Brussells. Served in Royal Engineers in 
World War I and was awarded M.C. in France, 
came to India in 1919 and served on N.W. 
Frontier in M.W.S, ; joined K.P.T. in 1923 
and was Chief Engineer for 8 years before 
appointment as Chairman ; a member of the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London, representing India ; Vice- Commodore, 
Karachi Yacht Club. Address : Port Trust, 
Karachi. 

BROWN, Percy, M.B.E. (1941). Associate, 
Royal Coll, of Art, London ; Fellow, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Secy, to the 
Trustees, and Curator, Victoria Memorial, 
Calcutta. 6. 1871 ; w. Muriel Agnes Eleonora 
Talbot (died 1943), d. of late Sir Adelbert 
Talbot, K. C.l.E. Educ, : King Edward VI 
Grammar School, Birmingham and Royal 
Coll, of Art., London. First Royal Exhi- 
bitioner, S. Kensington, 1892 ; National 
Silver Medalist, 1894 ; Excavating in Upper 
Egypt for Egypt Exploration Fund, 1804- < 


90 ; Indian Educational Service, 1899 ; 
Principal, Mayo School of Art and Curator, 
Museum, Lahore, 1899-1900. Principal, 
Govt. School ' of Art, Calcutta, and 
Curator, Art Section, Indian Museum, 1909- 
1027 ; Designed and executed Indian Coinage 
reverse, 1911 ; awarded 1940, B.C. Law Gold 
Medal by Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
Conspicuous Contributions to Indian Art. 
Publications : . Picturesque Nepal (1912) ; 
Tours in Sil'Mm (1017) ; hidian Painting 
fl918) ; Indian under Vie Muqhdh 

11024) ; Indian Archiieclure : Buddhist and 
uxndu {Vol,J 1042) and Islamic (To?. II 
1948); numerous articles, papers, etc., on 
Indian Art and allied subjects. Address: 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 

BROWN, William Soott, O.S.L (1942), C.l.E. 
(1030), son of the late William Brown of 
Kelso, b, 1890 ; m, 1932, Evelyn Jessie, d, 
of Adam Longmore of Audi tori ess, Aberdeen- 
shire. Educ. : Robert Gordon’s CoU., Aber- 
deen, and at Aberdeen Unlv. (M.A., Ist class 
honours, 1912), and at Ch. Ch., Oxford; 
entered I.C.S., 1014, as an Asst. Coll, and 
Magte. ; Sub-CoU., 1916 ; Under-Secy., Home 
Dept., 1020; Scoy. to Board of Revenue, 
Land Revenue and Settlement, 1024-27; 
Coll, and Dlst. Magte,, 1928-34, and Seoy. 
to the Govt, of Madras, Public Works and 
Labour Dopt., 1086-87 ; Secy, to Govt, 
of Madras, Finance Dept., 1039-42; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, from 1042 ; served 
In Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1918-19. 
Clubs : Madras and Ootneamnnd Clubs. 
Address : Cherwell, Adyar, Madras. 

BUCK, Sm Edward John, O.B.E. (1918), 
C.B.E. (1918), Kt. (June 1029), late Reuter's 
Agent with the Govt, of India ; now Ad- 
viser to Associated Press of India ; Chair- 
man, Associated Hotels of India • and 
of the Kalkn-Simla Electric Coy. b. 1802 ; m, 
Annie Margaret, d, of late General Sir 
R. M. Jennings, K.C.B. Educ, : St. John's 
College, Hurstpierpoint. Asstt, and 
Joint Secy., Countess of Dufferin's 
Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive 
ettee. “ Our Day " in India, 1917-18. 
Publication : " Simla, Past and Present" 
(two Editions). Address : Simla and DelbK 

BUNDI, Maj. H. H, Maharao RAJA OF. (See 
Indian Princes* Section,) 

BUNYAD Hussain, K. B. Syed. Chief Minister. 
Jaora State (C.I.). b. 2nd February 1886, 
Educ, : Muslim University, Aligarh ; Joined 
the Punjab Civil Service in 1912 ; Rendered 
valuable services in India 
in connection with the 
War, 1914 to 1918 (Punjab 
Gazette dated 18-4-19, Noti- 
fication No. 9883 dated 
10-4-19) ; Revenue & Nazul 
Officer, Delhi, 1922 to 1928; 

Officer-in-Charge, Revenue 
Training School, Gurdaspur 
in 1929 and 1930 coaching 
I.O.S., P.C.S., and Political 
Probationers ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, 1931 to 1940 ; 

Nominated by the Punjab Government to 
Central Assembly, 1940; Awarded Recruit- 
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CAROE. H. E. SIR Olaf Kirkpatrick, K.C.S.T.» 
K.CXE., Jan. 1944; C.l.E., 1932; O.S.I., 
1941 ; I.C.S. Governor of N.W.E. Province, 
filnce March 2, 1D4G. h, 2 s"ov. 15, 1802 ; of 
late WilHnin Eonglas Cnroo ; 
VI. 1920, Frances Marion, 
(f. of late lit. llev. A. G. 
Ila^\'stornc, Bishop of 
AYimllcy ; two s. Educ. : 
AVinch ester ; “ Mngdclan 

College, Oxford. Captain, 
4th Bn. The Queen’s Regt, 
(T.F.), 1914-1919; entered 
Indian Civil Service, 1919 ; 
served in Punjab till 1923, 
when posted to N. AY. Fron- 
tier Province as Officer of 
PoliUcal Eepartment ; served as Deputy 
Commissioner, various Frontier Districts, 
including Peshawar, up to 1932 ; Chief 
Secrctarv to the Government of the K.AV.F.P., 
1933-34 ; Deputy Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Department, Government of India, 
1934 ; officiated as Political llesident in the 
Persian Gulf and as Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan, also ns Resident in 
AN^aziristan, 1937-38; Revenue Commissioner 
In Baluchistan, 1938-39 ; Secretary, External 
Affairs Dept., 1939 to 1945. Chih : Travellers. 
Address : Government House, Peshawar, 
Nntlilagali. 


Movement ; resigned working cttce. member* 
ship on Office Acceptance question; elected 
Pres., Forward Bloc after Siibhas Bose left 
India ; charged with liaving contact wjth 
Subhas Bose and of being a party to his plans ; 
detained for four years under D.I. Rules. 
Publications : Many religious and political 
tracts and books ; “ Non-violent Non-co- 
operation ”, ” The Sikh Studies ”, ” India's 
fight for Freedom,” ” Gandhism versus Com- 
mon Sense ”, " Indian Politics ”, ” Successful 
Life Insurance Agent Recreation ; Cricket 

and chess. Address : 1, Mission Road, Lahore. 
✓ 

CITAGLA, The Hon. Mr. Justice Mahomed- 
Ani CuRRisr, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Bombay, since Aug. 4, 
1941. b. Sept. 30, 1900 ; m. Mehcrunnlssa, 
rf. of Dharsi Jivraj. Educ. : St. Xavier's 
High School and Coll., Bombay, and Lincoln 
Coll., Oxford. Graduated at Oxford in 
Honours School of Modern History, 1922 ; 
President, Oxford Asiatic Society, 1921 ; 
President, Oxford Indian Majllis, 1922 ; 
called to the Bar (Inner Temple), 1922 ; Prof, 
of Constitutional Law, Govt. Law Coll., 
Bombay, 1927-30 ; Hon, Secy., Bar Council 
of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, 
1933-41 ; Fellow and Syndic of the Bombay 
University. Puhlicaiion : The Indian Consii’^ 
iHti07i (1929). Address : High Court, Bombay. 



CARTER, Malcolm Ogilyy, C.I.E., 1943, M.C., 
B.A. (Oxon.), Commsnr., Chittagong Division, 
since Nov. 1943. b, 2nd July, 1898 ; 7;i. Lily 
Iris Cowgill, ncc Lily Iris Thomson. Editc. : 

• Edinburgh Academy, Bedford School and 
Baliiol Coll., O.xford. Served in the R. F. A. 
1917-1919 ; M. C., joined I.C.S., 1921 ; 
served in different dists., 1921-28 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Malda and Rangpur, 1928-34 ; 
Secy., Board of Revenue, 1934-35 ; Dis- 
trict Mgtc., Midnapore and 24 Parganas, 
1935-38; Director of Land Records, June- 
Nov. 1938; Secy., Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission, Nov. 1938-Aprll 1940; Dir., 
Land Records, April to July 1940 ; Secy, to the 
Governor of Bengal, 1940-42; Civil Represen- 
tative, Govt, of Bengal with Ea^^tern Army, 
1942-43 November. Address : Chittagong. 

CAVEESHAR, Sardul Singh, Pres., All-India 
Forward Bloc ; Managing 
Director, New Hindustan 
Bank and The People's 
Insurance Co. b. 1886 at 

^ Amritsar ; Graduated from 
Punjab Univ. in 1909. 

Started the ” Sikh Review ” 
in Delhi jn 1913 ; elected 
Fellow, Hindu Univ., 1917; 
in 1918 exterifed from Delhi, 
shifted to Lahore and start- 
ed the ” New Herald ” ; 

‘ elected Secy., All-India 
Sikh League in 1920 ; Secy., P.P.C.C. the same 
year ; elected Pres., Sikh League, sentenced in 
1919 for five years’ transportation in connection 
with non-co-operation movement ; presided 
over" the Punjab Provincial Conference in 1925; 
elected Member, All-India Congress AYorking 
Cttce. in 1928 ; acted as Congress Pres, in 
1939 and 1933 and sentenced four times in 
oannection with Congress Civil Disobedience 




CHAINANI, Satramdas Khudohand.M.B.B.S., 
B.Hy,, Manager, The People's Insurance Co. 
Ltd., for Bombay, Pres., Central India and 
Hyderabad Dn., Director, Eastern Investors 
& Financiers Ltd. 6 . Feb. 

12, 1899 at Hyderabad, 

Sind. Educ, : D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. 

Worked as Fellow in Masinn 
Hospital and J. J, Hospital 
and as tutor, Grant Medical 
College ; Medical Officer- 
iu-Charge, Fateh chan d 
Rawaldas Charitable Dls- 
pcnsaiy, Bombay, for three 
5 ears, for some time Cliief 
Medical Officer, People’s Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Address : Lnchman Bhayvan, Marine Drive 
Bombay and People’s Building, Sir Pheroz- 
shah Mehta Hoad, Bombay. 

CHALIHA, Kuiadiuk, M.L.A., s of late 
Hon’ble Kai Bahadur Phanidhar' Cbaliha. 
Educ . . Cotton Coll., Gauhati and Presy Coll 
Calcutta; Advocate and Tea Planter; led 
Non-Co-operation Move- 
ment in 1920-21 ; sus- 
pended practice for ten 
J ^ years ; elected unopposed 
^ member of pre-reform 
Assam Council in 1923 ; 
re-elected in 1926-29 ; 
resigned in 1929 as directed 
Yr by Congress; Member, 

A.I.C.C. 1920-45; Pres., 
^ Jorhat D.C.C. from 

1920 to 1941, All-India 
. r. . Excluded Area Conference, 
Haripur Session (1939), All-Bengal Excluded 
Area Assen. Conference (Kurseong), All- 
Assam Excluded Area Assen, The Assam 
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Dec. 12, 1889. Edne. : Madras and Oxford ; 
Prof, and Principal, Maharaja’s Collego, Tri* 
vandrum ; Dy, Dir. and Dir. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Travancorc ; Univ. Special Officer, 
Travancoro ; Member, Indian Uistorical 
Records Commission, Central Advisory Board 
of Education. Publications : Report on 
TTnempIoymcnt in Travancoro ", Political 
parties nifh special reference to India. 
Jddrm: Trivandrum, 


CH'AK'DULAIi SrtiVTiAL Seth, a vrell-known 
Share Broker of Bombay, is a man of nide 
knowledge and sound "judgment, b, 18th 
June 18SS in an aristocratic lamily, his father 
was a Dewan in Mahlknntha 
Agency, Educ.: at the 
Gujerat College, Ahmeda- 
bad Started the Chandra 
Weaving Works, Ahmeda- 
bad, 1920, Joined the Bom- 
bay Stock Exchange and 
bought his Card in 1932. 
Donated Bs. 13,000 for 
building a Pilgrims’ Shelter 
at Satrunja Hills, Pall tana, 
gave a substantial amount 
to the Ahmedabad Panjra- 
polc, Lady Norlhcotc Orphanage, Bombay, 
and deaf & mute School, Ahmedabad. He 
paid a large sum of money for erecting wells in 
villages and has spent over a lakh of rupees 
In charity. Address : Chandra Nivas, Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 




i 




CHARANJIT SiNOH, THE HON. RAJA, 
Chief of the Punjab ; Member, Council of 
State ; Fellow, R. G. S. ; member, Royal 
Soclet 3 ^ of Arts ; member of Rapurthaln 
royal family ; Hon. Magistrate ; 6. 1883 ; s. 
of Kanwar Sochet Singh ; tliree 8, one d, 
Edtic, : Jullundor Chief’s College ; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. Attended Coronation 
of King George V, by special invitation; 
Guest of Govt, at the Coronation Durbars 
of 1903 and 1011, Pecreation : Tennis. 
Clubs : Marlborough, Royal Automobile ; 
Jull under, Punjab ; Chelmsford Reform ; 
Annandale Golf, Simla, Address ; Charnnjit 
Castle, Jullunder City, Punjab. 

CHARKHARI, His Highness I^Iahaiiaja 
D u I R A j Sipah-Darul-Mulk Maharaja 

Jayendra Singh Jti Deo Bahabhr, the 
present Ruler of Charkhari State, C.I ; is the 
second son of Raja Maliipal Singh Jti Deo 
Bahadiu, C.SJ., Ruler of Sarila State, b. 
May 23, 1929 ; was selected by the paramount 
power to succeed. Hia late Highness Sri 
Arimardan Singh Ju Deo Bahadur was 
installed on the Gadi according to the customs 
of Charkhari State on the 7th Sept. 1942, He 
is a minor and is receiving education at the 
Daly College, Indore. Area : 796 sq. miles ; 
Aimual Revenue : Rs. 9,02,000, Address ; 
Charkhari. 


CHATTER JEE, SIR ATUL CHANDRA, G.C.I.E. 

B , K.C.S.I. (1930), K.O.I.E. (1925), 
er of India Council, 1931-36. 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for India, 
1942. 5. 24 Nov. 1874, m. (1) Vina 

Mookerjee( deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 


0. B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Bar-at-Law* Educ.: 
Haro School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
and King’s College, Cambridge ; First in list 
Calcutta B.A., B,A. with Honours (Cam* 
bridge); Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh); First 
In list I.C.S. Open Competition. Entered 

1. C.S., 1897 ; Revenue Sec. and Chlei 
See., H.P. Govt., 1917-19 ; Govt, of India 
Delegate to International Labour Conference, 
Washington, 1910 and “ Genova, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927); President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1983 ; has 
served on several League of Nations 
Committees. Member, Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1980 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1020 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921 ; Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of 
Industries and Labour 1921-25; High Commis- 
sioner for India in London, 1025-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932 ; Chairman of Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts, London, 1940-1041 ; 
President, Permanent Central Opium Board. 
Publications: Note on the Industries of the 
United Provinces (1009) ; Joint author t)f 
"Short History of India." Address: The 
Athonroum, Waterloo Place, London, S.W.I.; 
OJo Allahabad Bank, Calcutta. 


CHATTERJI, NandADAL, B.L., President, 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta; 
All India Bankers’ Assen., Calcutta; City 
Clearing House, Calcutta, Lake-Side Civic 
Welfare Cttee,, Tollygunge, Calcutta; Metro- 
politan Banking Assen,, Cal- 
cutta, 1943-4G ; Associate 1 

Member, Indian Institute 
of Bankers, Bombay, b. 
in August 1901. Educ. : 

University Law College, 

Calcutta. Served the Cen- 
tral Bank of India, Ltd. 
in various responsible cap- 
acities for about 17 years. 

Contributes to various 
newspapers and periodicals, 
articles on Banking, trains 
up Bank Officers for the Associate Examination 
held annuaUy hy the Indian Institute of 
Bankers, Bombay. Encourages the establish- 
ment of Clubs, Associations, Chambers, 
Bankers’ Clearing Houses, etc. Address; 
91, Dr. Daudor Baliaman Boad, ToUygunge. 



CHAUDHARI, JoGES CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law, b, 28 June 1862, 
m. Saraslbala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surendranarii 
Banerjea. Educ. : Krlshnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly_NoteB since 
1896; Organising Secy., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901*1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council. 1904-7. 
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Promoted Bwadeshi movement ; oppoBcd 
Partition ot Bengal; 3\fember, LcgiBlative 
Assembly, India, 1921, 1023 ; resigned in pro- 
test at the doubling of the Salt Tax by Certifi- 
cation ; for Bometime Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; for sometime Chairman, Katlonal 
Insurance Co. Ltd, ; Vice-President, l^atlonal 
Council of Education, Bengal ; President, 
Bipon College Council. Publications: Cal- 
cutta Weekly "Kotes. Bengalee Ed, Kation 
in Making, Address : 3, Hastings Street and 
'' Bevadwar,'' 34, Baligunge, Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

OHEEMA, Sabdah Ganda Singh, C.l.E. (Jan, 
1940), B.Sc. (Hons.), M,Sc., B.Sc., Principal, 
Coll, of Agriculture, Poona. 6. 2-8-1894. 
Educ, : Govt. Coll., Lahore. Joined Govt, 
service on 13-6-1921 ; continued in his appoint- 
ment in I.A.S. from 31-7-1924 ; officiated as 
Director of Agriculture, B.P., Poona. Publi- 
cations : The fig industry in Asia Minor 
(1925) ; Development of the Kagdi lime 
industry in Western India (1938) ; Notes on 
the Lemon industry in Italy (1927) ; The 
die-hack disease of Citrus Trees and its 
relation to the boUs of Western India (1928) ; 
Papaya cultivation in the Bombay Presidency 
(1920) ; Report on the Export of Mangoes to 
Europe in 1932 and 33 (1932) ; The cold 
storage of fruits and vegetables (1939) ; 
Investigation on the cold storage of Mangoes 
(1939) ; Improvement of Brinjals (Solanum 
Melongena. L) by selection in the Bombay 
Province (1942) ; A note on the cold storage 
of studies of Litohi fruit (Nephelium litohi) 
(1942); Fruit Research in India ; its importance, 
history and scope (1934) ; Investigations on the 
effects of Cold Storage on Mosambi (Citrus 
Sinensis);' The Fruit Industry in India. 
Address : Coll, of Agriculture, Poona 5. 

GHBNGAPPA, DiwAN Bahabtjk Ketoli, B.A., 
RAO Sahib (1919) ; Rao Bahadur (1924) and 
Diwan Bahadur 1934 ; Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg. 5. March 3, 1878. vi. Kodanda 
Ponnamma Karumba 3 'ya. Educ. : Central 
High School, Mercara and Christian Coll., 
Madras. Entered Coorg Subordinate Service 
In 1899; Asstt, Commr., Coorg, 1916; Dt. 
Magistrate, Coorg, 1921 ; Hony. Lieut., Indian 
Territorial Force (Coorg), 1924; Secy., Coorg 
Legislative Council, 1924 ; Officiating Commr. 
of Coorg, 1929 and 1934 ; Retired on 17th 
May 1935 ; Provincial Organiser, National 
War Front, 1940 ; Chief Commissioneer of 
Coorg since 26th April, 1943. Address: Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg, Mercara and ‘ Konda- 
muri Estate ' , Kakkahe, South Coorg. 

CHETTIAR, Kumaraeaja Sie Mpthiah 
of Chettinad, B.A., Kt. (1941), son of the 
Hon’ble Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad, Kt., LL.D.; Member, National 
Defence Council. h.l905. Educ, : Graduated 
from the Presidency College. Madras. 1924 ; 
a Trustee of the Pachaiyappa's Charities 
(Madras from 1928) ; Member, Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee (Madras, 1929) ; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, elected 
unanimously by the Southern India Cham- 
ber of Commerce Constituency (1930-37); 
Member, Economic Depression Enquiry Com- 
mittee (1931); President, Corporation of Madras, I 


elected unanimously in Nov. 1932; first 
Mayor of Madras, Feb, 1033 ; again Mayoi 
of Madras, elected unanimously In Kov. 
1934 for 1934-35 ; Vice-President of the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce In 
1934 and 1935 ; was a Director of the Indian 
Bank Ltd., the Madras Telephone Co., Ltd., 
the Deccan Sugar and Abkarl Co., Ltd., and 
the Imperial Bank of India , Madras; 
Minister for Education and Public Health 
and Pro-Chanccllor of the Madras University, 
in 1936-37 ; elected as Member of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1937 ; was Minister 
for Local Gelf-Govemment In the new con- 
stitution; Leader of the Opposition Jn the 
Madras Legislative Assembly from 1937. 
Club ; Cosmopolitan. Address : Chettinad 
House, Adyar, Madras, 

CHETTIAR, THE HON. Mr. T. S. AtinashI- 
EiNGASf, B.A., B.L., Minister for Education, 
Madras, b, 5-5-1903 in Tinippur. Belongs 
to an ancient family of merchants ivlth large 
interests in the Coimbatore Dist. Educ, : 

^ Tinippur, London Alission High School, 
Coimbatore, Pachaiyappa’s Coll, and Law 
Coll., Madras. Enrolled as an Advocate of 
the Madras High Court in 1926 ; interested 
in public work from his j’oung age; early 
influenced by the national ideals of Mahatma 
Gandhi and religious ideals of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda ; mainly 
responsible for erecting the Tilak’s Bust in 
the Victoria Hostel and Gandhiil’s Bust in 
the Pachaiyappa’s Hostel; joined the Salt 
Satyagraha Movement in 1930 and was 
imprisoned for six months ; in 1932 again 
courted imprisonment for one j^ear in the 
C. D. Movement; jailed for six months in 
1941 in the individual Sat 3 ^agraha Movement ; 
in 1942 was detained under the Defence 
of India Act hut was later released in 
1944 ; is interested in Education ; founded in 
CJoimbatore District the Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidhyala 3 "a, run on the ancient Gurukula 
ideals ; is connected with the Ramakrishna 
Mission for the last 25 years and continues 
to be a Brahipachari ^\1th ideals of service ; 
Pres., District Congress Committee, 1930-46 ; 
responsible for collecting and presenting 
Rs. 26,000 to Gandliiji during his South Indian 
tour in 1934, with which the Harijan Hostel 
was founded in Coimbatore and also for the 
collection of Rs. 24 lakhs from Coimbatore 
District for the Kasturba Gandlii National 
Memorial Fund in 1945 ; ALL. A. Central, 
1935-45 during which was member of several 
Committees; elected M.L.A. Madras in 1946 
and appointed Alinister for Education, Madras. 
He is a recognised vTiter in Tamil. Publica- 
tions : * Thirukethara Yathirai* , ‘Inthia 

Porulalthara Nool^ and other hooks; has 
compiled and translated Swami Vivekananda’s 
thoughts on ‘ Education ’ ; translated in Tamil, 
Swamiji’s Indian Lectures. Address ; 11-31, 

Eldams Road, Teynampet, Madras. 

CHETTY, Sir Shanitukham, K.G.I.E. 
(1933). B.A., B.L. b, 17 Oct. 1892. Educ,: 
Madras Christian College. Chairman, Indian 
Tariff Board, since Nov. 1945. Member, Mad- 
ras Legis. Council, 1920 ; Cotmdl Secretary 
to the Development Minister in 1922; 

I Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 1923; 
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Visited England in Hay 1024 as one 
of the members of the Deputation sent by 
the Kational Convention of India; visited 
Australia as Indian representative on the 
Delegation of the Empire ParliaTncntary 
Association in September 192G ; was re- 
elected uncontested to Legis, Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926 ; Chief AVhlp of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly; 
^fember, Central Banking Enquiry Committee ; 
Ee-clccted to the Assembly in 1930 ’^rithoiit 
contest ; Dy. President, Legislative Assembly, 
January, 1031. Attended International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in April 1932 
as Chief Delegate of Indian employers ; was 
nominated by Government of India as one 
of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July- August, 
1932. Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in JIarch 1933. 
One of the Government of India delegates at 
the Assembly of the League of Kations 
at Geneva in Sept. 1938. Dewan of Cochin, 
1935-41. Head of the Government of India 
Purchasing Mission In America, 1941-42 ; 
Apptd. Chairman, Industrial and Scientific 
Research Cttee., Ecb. 1944: India’s delegate 
to the World Monetary Conference, 1944. 
Constitutional Adviser to the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes, August 1945- 
Oct. 1945. Address : ** Hawarden," Coimba- 
tore. 

CHETTYAR, The Hok. Mr. ^f. Ct. M, 
CmPAMmuiAM, Banker. 5. An pis t 2, 1908 : 
f. of late Sir M. Ct. Mutbiah Chettyar, one 
of the richest leading members of the Nacar- 
athar community. Educ. : Christian Coll. 
in, in 1923. Chairman, United India Life 
Assurance Co. Ltd., New Guardian of India 
Life Insurance Co. Ltd., Mg. Dir., United 
India Fire tt General Insurance Co. Ltd.. Dir., 
United India Provident Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Mysore Paper Mills Ltd., M. Ct. M. Banking 
Corpn. Ltd., Pudukottah ; Ajax Products Ltd., 
Podar Mills Ltd., Bombay; M.Ct. Bank Ltd., 
Reliance Motor Co. Ltd., Emcete 6c Sons 
Ltd., Indian Bank Ltd., New Glen Morgan 
Tea Estates Ltd., Elphistone Spinning 6: 
Weaving Mills Co. Ltd., Travancore Rayons 
Ltd. and Motor House (Gujerat) Ltd., 
Ahinedabad ; Trustee. Hindu High School, 
Triplicane ; President, Lady Miitliiah Chettyar 
High School, Madras Dt. Hindusthan Scouts 
Assocn. and Sir M. Ct. Jlutiiiah Chettyar High 
School ; Member, Board of Studies of Com- 
merce for the Madras Univ. ; Cttee. Member, 
Southern India Cliambcr of Commerce. 
Clubs : National Liberal. London : Cosmopo - 
Htan, Madras ; Madras Race Club ; Madras 
FlNdng Club. Address : * Bedford House,* 

Vepery, Madras. 

CHHATAEPUR : H. H. MAHARAaA BhavA^tI 
SINGH JT7. Dro Bahader OF. {See Indian 
Princes* ^Section.) 

CHHATTARI, Lt.-Col. Nawab Sir Muham- 
HAP Ahmad Sa-ed Khan, SArD-ui,-3Ii7i.K 
Bahadur, G.B.E. (1946), K.C.S.I. (1933), 
K.C.LE. (1928), C.I.E. '(1921), M.B.E. 
(1918), LL.D. (1933). b, 12th December 
1883. m, to d, of his uncle Nawab Bahadur 
Abdus Samad Klhan of Tallbnagar (Ali- 


garh), U.P. Educ:M, A. 0. College, Aligarh / 
President, All-India Muslim Rajput Confe- 
rence, 1923 ; Member, U, P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25 ; first elected non-official 
Chairman, District, Board, Bulandshahar, 
1922-23; Minister of Industries, U.P., 1923-25 ; 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-33; Ag. Governor, 
U.P., June-August 1928; Member, First and 
Second Round Table Conferences, 1930 and '31; 
appointed Ag. Governor of U.P., April to 
November 1933 ; after retirement from 
official life of the province ‘elected President 
of All-India Muslim Conference (1033) ; 
first Premier of U.P- under the 1935 Reforms, 
1937 ; while Horae Member of U.P. Govern- 
ment officiated for two months as Education 
Member of Governor- General's Executive 
Council ; appointed Chief Commissioner of 
Boy Scout Association in India, 1935 to 1941 ; 
President of H.E.H. the Nizam's Executive 
Council, let September 1941 to July 1946 ; 
Renounced all his titles in September '46. 
Address : Chhnttari Estate, U.P. 

CHHOTA UDEPUR : {See India n^Princes* 
Section,) 

CHIDURA, Rai Sahib Durvasuiu, of Secun- 
derabad. b, 1697 at 
Secunderabad. Educ, : in 
Telugu and English. In 
Ills eighteenth year he 
took charge of his father's 
business. His Services to 
the Cantonment of Secim- 
d era bad were recognised 
by Ills being awarded the 
title, " Rai Saliib ’* by the 
British Government in 
1922. He is the founder of 
many public institutions at 
Secunderabad. He was tlie honorary treasurer 
of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Chamber for 
Commerce, was a Director of the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Dominion Bank, Ltd., and a 
member on the Committee of Keys High 
School, Address : Barimpatalum, Secundera- 
bad, Deccan. 

CHINOY, Nurmahomed Mehekallt, J.P. 
b. 15th July ISSS. Educ. : Elphinstone 

College, m, Shirin, S s. Id. President, Fede- 
ration of Motor Transport Associations, 
Society of Honorary 
Presidency ^[agistrates, 

Bombay, 1941-42, Western 
India Automobile Associa- 
tion, 1939-40 ; Chairman, 

Motor Manufacturers & 

Importers' Association; 

Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1926-1929 ; 

Member. Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, 1935 ; Mem- 
ber, Motor Vehicles Insur- 
ance Committee, 1937 ; Led 
Deputation of Motor Trade interests to the 
Government of India in 1936 ; Director, F. 
M. Chinoy 6c Co., Ltd. ; The Central Bank of 
India Ltd,; President, The Bombay P^o^incial 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank Ltd. ; The 
Clive Insurance Co., Ltd.; The Cawnpore 
Tannery Ltd. ; and other concerns ; was Divi- 
sional, Commander, Motorised Civic Guards 
Bombay. Is greatly interested in Roads 
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and Transport proldems and tool: a proiinnent 
part in the lload Bail Conference, 1053. , 
3Xemher, BuMicity Advisory Board, Govern- 
ment of India; Member, l?oVicy Committee 
Ko. 3 A — Tran*5port, Reconstruction (Policy) 
Committee of Government of India ; Member, 
Export Advisory Council, Govt, of India : 
Mem., Port VTeUare Cttce. for Indian Mer- 
chant Seamen. Ilecrcotwn : Golf. Address : 
Meher Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

CBIKOY, Sm RAHnrrooLJL Mehekallt, Kt, 
cr. 1936 ; Member, Council of State ; President, 
Eederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937-1935 ; Chairman of 
P. M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., Bombay; b, 
Bombay, 11th Eebmary 1882. Ednc,: 
Bharda" Yew High School,’ Bombay. Served 
on several Important Committees formed , 
by Government VTar Purposes Board during 
European Wars, 1914-18 and 1939-45; Member, 
Municipal Corporation, 1915-1929 ; Chairman of 
its Standing Pinance Committee, 1923-24 and 
Mayor, 1926-27; Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1931 ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1936; Life Member, Indian Red 
Cross Society, 1921 : Member of Committee, 
Bombay Branch, since 1921 and its 
President in 1931, Yon-OfBcial Adviser to 
the Government of India in con- 
nection with the Indo-Iapanese Trade 
Negotiations ; Member, Stock Exchange 
Enquiry Committee, 1936-37 ; Director of 
several Joint Stock Companies; connected 
with several benevolent and philanthropic 
Institutions in the City. Address : Meher 
Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay 7. 

GHLYOT, Sm SUXTAN MEHERAlir. Kt. (1939), 
J.P. ; Managing Director, F. M. Chinoy & Co., 
Ltd. b, 16th February 1SS5 ; vi, Sherbanoo, 
one 5 ., four d. Ediic, : Bharda New High 
School and Elphinstone College ; among 
the pioneers in India in the Motor Car and 
petroleum trade ; responsible for the 
introduction of Wireless Telegraphy in 
India on a commercial scale and founded 
the Indian Radio and Cable Communications 
Co., Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay, 1933-39; 
President, Bombay Rotary Club, 1910-41; 
District Governor, Rotary I, 89 th District ; 
raised large funds for the Bombay Hospitals 
as a member of Hospital Maintenance Com- 
mittee and as C^iairman of the Silver Jubilee 
Motor Parade Committee and the Motor 
Trade Sub-Committee of the King George V 
Memorial Fund; organised Pageant in 1937 
in aid of funds for Red Cross and again in 
1940 in Aid of the Amenities for Troops 
Fund, Bombay Presidency ; Director, 
Reserve Bank of India, Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Co., Ltd., and other 
Companies. Chairman, The Manjri Stud 
Farm Limited. Itccrcallon: Horse flesh. 
Address : Dilabhar, Carmichael Road, 
Bombay. 


CHITNAVIS, SirRniA5'T Knisn!7ABAo Sha?;- 
KKPR.^o, Landlord and Banker, Nngpur, 
Central Provinces, h. In July 1915, the only 
son of the Into Sir Shankerrao Cliltnavis, 
President of the Legislative 
Assembly, C. P, and Berar. 
rn. 1931 Shrimant Soubha- 
gyavatl Padmavati Bab 
saheb, daughter of Sir K. 
Nadkar, Dewan of Dhar 
State. One son and two 
daughters. Owns an exten- 
sive landed property con- 
sisting of several up-to-date 
Farms, Cattle-breeding 
centres and Ricc-IiIUls. An 
all round sportsman, with a 
passion for big game shooting. A patron and 
lover of music. Has built up a private 
Librarv consisting of modem books on various 
subjects. Director of The Mechanical Trans- 
port Co., Nagpur Match Factory Co., and 
Sanhvadri Insurance Co. ; Ylcc-President, 
Hindu Cricket Association, C. P. and Berar 
since 1934. HotMe^ ; Movie-Photography, 
Music, Shooting, Fisliing, Cricket, Gardening, 
Tennis and Atlilellcs. Address ; CUU Lines, 
Nagpur. 

CHITRAL ; H. Bk Haji llAHAiniAi) MirzAFTAr.- 
UL-MrxK, BrXER of. (See Indian Priiices^ 
Eeclion.) 



CHITKE, Athaham (Diwan Bahadur), 

Advocate (O.S.), J.P., Retired Chief 

Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes, 
Bombay. 17 3Iay 1877. Educ, : Wilson 
College* and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised as an Advocate on tho Original 
Side of the High Court from 1907 to 1916 : 
acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17; confirmed as 
Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag. Judge of His 
Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at 
Bombav, 1935. Member of the Arbitration 
Board appointed by H. E. the Crown Repre- 
sentative, as nominee of H. H. Tlie Maliaxajah 
of Morvi, in Cutch-Morvi boundarv disputes. 
1940-41 ; Judge, High Court, Dharampur 
State. Address: 22, Perry Cross Road, 
Bandra. 


.^w 


CHOONTLAL GIRUAKIAI.. Coal Merchant. 
August IS, 1884, s. of Girdharlal Mathuradns 
of Gambav. Vidvngouri, d. of Girdharlal 
Ishwarlal of Cambay in 192S.1 Two $. one d. 
Edifc, : At Cambay High 
School. Began life as an 
assistant in Choonilal Harilal 
& Co., Coal Merchants, 

Bombay, in 1903. Became 
partner in this firm in 1915. 

Started in 1926 independent 
business under the name and 
style of Choonilal Girdliarlal 
& Co. Amalgamated the 
above two firms into Chooni- 
lal Manilal Ltd., in 1934, and 
later founded Sliree Shakti 
Mills, Ltd., jointly with Seth Ramdev Podar, 
Dhanji Devsey and N.V, Khandwalia. Started 
and is now the Chairman of the Kolhia Hirda- 
garh Co., Ltd., and Estrella Batteries Ltd. 
Managing Director and Chairman of 
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Oloonilal Manibl Ltd., and Chairman : 
Cambay Education Society and President: 
Cambay Hindu Merchants* Co-operative 
Bank ; Director, Shreo Shakti Mills, Ltd., 
and Member ol the Committee of Dadar 
School for Blind, Adams AYylio Hospital, and 
Children's Aid Society. Clubc : C, 0. I., 
Hindu Gymkhana and P. Swimming 
Pools and Boat-Club. Is a recipient of King 
George V, Silver Jubilee Medal. Address : 
Shnnti Sadan, Malad, 

CHOPKA, Lt.-Col. Sir Ham Nath, Kt., C.I.E., 
M.A„ M.D., Sc.D. (Cantab.), E.H.C.P. 
(London), IM.S, (Retd.) ; Kt., 1941; 
Director, Drug Research Laboratory, Jammu 
and Kashmir State, b. August 17, 1882, 
«i. Miss Permeshw'arl. Dduc, ; Punjab Unlv., 
Downing College, Cambridge, and St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, Joined 
the I.M.S, In 1908 and remained In military 
Service till 1921 ; appointed Prof, of Pharma- 
cology, School of Tropical ^fcdlcino and 
Medical College, Calcutta, in 1021 ; Director, 
School of Trop. Med. in 1935 ; Chairman, 
Drugs Enquiry Committee, Government of 
India, 1930-31; Director, Medical Services, 
Kashmir State ; AVas Ofllccr in charge ot 
Indigenous Dnigs Enquiry, Drug Addiction 
Inquiry, and the Medicinal Plants and Pood 
Poisons Inquiry ; Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and President, National 
Institute of Sciences of India ; Hqp. Member, 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain ; 
served In the Great War, 1914-1919. Director, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 1935- 
41. Hony. Physician to the King, 1935- 
39. Ptwlicadons : Anthchninfics and Their 
Uses in Medical and Veterinary Fracficc ; 
Indigenous Drugs of India : A Hand-book of 
Tropical Therapeutics, (In press). Medicinal 
and Poisonous Plants of India — 2 Vols. 
Address : Srinagar, Kashmir. 

CHOTA Nagpur, Bisnor or, since 1936 ; Rt. 
Rev. George Noel Lankester Hall; b. 25 
Dee. 1891 ; fi. of George Hall, Baldock, Herts, 
unmarried. Educ. : Bedford School; St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Bishop’s College, 
Oheshnat. 1st Class, Tripos pt, I. 1913, 
pt. H, 1914; 1st CL Theol. Tripos pt, 
n. 1916 ; B.A., 1913 ; Lightfoot Scholar, 

1916; M.A,, 1918; deacon, 1917; Vice- 

Principal, Ely Theological College, 1019-25; 
S, P. G. Missionary, Chota Nagpur, 1926-36. 
Ptcblicalion: The Seven Root Sins, 1936. 
Recreation : Idle conversation. Address : 
Bishop's Lodge, Basch}, B.N.R, 

CHOWDHURY, Hamiduu Huq, B.Sc., B.L., 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; Ex-Deputy 
President, Bengal Legislative Council and for- 
mer Deputy Legal Remembrancer, High 
Court ; Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member, 
Textile Control Board, b, April 1903 ; m. Mrs. 
Halima Banu ; Educ, : Presidency College, 
Dacca Collegiate School aud Scottish Church 
Collegiate School, Calcutta. Addiess : 34, 
Baniapuker Road, Calcutta, 

CHRISTIE, WILLIAM, C.S.I., C.I.E., M C., 
I.C.S., Chief Commissioner, Delhi since 
Sept. 1945. 6. Feb. 29, 1896; w. Marjorie 
Haughton Stobbs. Educ, : The Bell-Baxter, 


Scotland, St. Andrews Unlv. and Clare Coll.* 
Cambridge, CommisBioned Officer in The 
Royal Scots, 1914-10 ; active service in France 
1016-18 ; Demobilised with the rank of 
Captain in Nov. 1919 ; joined Indian Civil 
Service in 1920 and posted to Cawnpore. 
Remained there till 1924; Dy. Commsnr., 
Delhi, 1028 ; Secy., Board of Revenue. U.P., 
1929-32 ; Dy. Secy., Govt, of India, 1932-30 ; 
Collector, Allahabad, 1937-38 and Fin. Secy, 
to Govt of U.P. 1938 to Feb, 1944; Chief 
Secy., Govt, of U.P. 1944-1945. Address .* 
Chief Commissioner’s House, Dellii. 

CLAYTON, Sm Hugh Byard, O.I.E. (1924), 
Kt., 1938, Kalser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1944), 
I.C.S. (Retd.), Chairman, Bombay Hos- 
pitality Committee (1942). 6 . 24 Dec. 1877. m. 
Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ, : St. Paul’s 
SchooL Wadbam College, Oxford, 1st Class 
Hon. Mods , 1st Class Lit. Hum. Came to 
India, 1901 ; served Bombay Presidency; 
employed in Military Intelligence Branch of 
War Office, 1914-19. Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay, 1913-14 and 1919-1028. Chairman, 
Haj Enq\iiry Committee, 1929-30. Member, 
Council oi State, 1929-30 : Chairman, Bombay- 
Sind Public Services Commission, 1937-42. 
Address : Campbell House, Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay or c/o The National 
Bank of India Ltd., Bombay. 

CLOW, His Excellency Sir Andrew Goub- 
LAT. M.A., J.P.,F.S.S., K.C.S.T. (1941), Kt. 
(1939), C.S.I. (1935), O.I.E. (1928); 
Indian Civil Sersice. Governor of Assam. 
&. 29tb April 1800. m. Ariadne 
Mavis Dunderdale, 1925. 

Educ, : Merchlston ; St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. 

Served in U.P, as Asstt. 

Collector, Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer and Settlement 
Officer, 1914-20 ; Controller, 

Labour Bureau, Government 
of India, 1920-23 ; Adviser 
and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Ge- 
neva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 1931 
and 1934; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Joint Secretary (ditto), 
1931-35 : Secretary (ditto), 1936-38 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-35 ; 
Member. Council of State, 1928-29, 1932-33 
and 1936-88 ; Member, Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, 1929-31 ; Communications 
Member, Government of India, 1939-42; 
Acting Governor of Bombay, August to 25tb 
Dec. 1946. Puhlicaiions : The Indian Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, (1924) ; Indian Fac- 
tory Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), 
The State and Industry (1928), etc. Address : 
Government House, Shillong. 

COATES, Sm Eric Thomas, Kt. (1945), C.S.I. 
(1942), C.I.E. (1938), I.C.S. 6 . Oct. 1, 1897. m. 
Edith Vandyke. Educ, : Heath Grammar 
School and Queen’s College, Oxford. Served 
in the Great War, 1916-1920 ; Joined I.C.S., 
1921 ; Served in Bengal, 1921-1928 ; In various 
posts under Finance Dept., Govt, of India 
from 1928 to 1945 ; Member, Governor- 
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f ctc.» etc. In politics he holds progressive vic^vs. 
He takes keen interest in literature, music and 
line arts. Author of ** Hasjm-Buhlta", 
Monopathy’^^ramas in Bengali, ‘‘Which 
way lies peace “ (in Bengali), “ Hationale of 
Food Crisis ", “ BengaVs lUver Froblcms 
“Flood audits Remedy", etc., etc. Hols 
also an all-round sportsman taking particular 
interest in Tennis and Billiards. Patron, Mohan 
Bagan Club; President, K. K, College, 
Berhampore; Maharaja Manindra Chandra 
CoU., Calcutta ; Bengal Table Tennis Associa- 
tion ; M.C.G.S. Ayurvedic College, Calcutta. 
Life-member, Vlswa-Bliarati ; Indian Science 
Hews Association ; Bx-President, British 
Indian Association ; Bengal Mahajan Sabha ; 
Murshidabad Association ; All-India Table 
Tennis Association ; Trustee, Bangiya Sabitya 
Parishad ; Vice-President, Bengal La%vn 
Tennis Association ; Calcutta South Club ; 
Second Boy Scouts Association ; Member, 
Bengal National Chamber of Coramercc ; 
Bengal Sanslalt Association Asiatic Society 

* of Bengal ; Royal Agrl-Hortlcultural Society 
of India ; Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion ; Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
(now Assembly) since 1924. Address : 
Srccpiu- Palace, P.O. Cossimbazar Raj, 
Mtirshidabad and “ Cossimbazar House’*, 
302, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

COUSINS James, Henuy, b. Belfast, Ireland, 
Julj" 22, 1873. Edne, : Various schools In 
Ireland and partly In Trinity College, Dublin 
(Education). Private Sec., Lord Mayor of 
Belfast ; Literary Editor, " New India,” 
Madras ; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapallc, 1910-21 and 1933-37 ; Principal, 
Brahmavidya Aslirama, Adyar, Madras, 1922- 
28 ; Professor of English Poetry, ICciogijuku 
University, Tokyo, 1919-20, and College 
of the City of Now York, 1931-32; Orgaiilser 
of Indian Art Galleries, Mysore, 1924, and 
Trivandrum, 1935, Head of the Department of 
Pino Art, Travancore University ; Art Adviser 
to the Government of Travancore. Lec- 
turer on Indian art and culture In India, 
Japan, Europe and America ; a Co-founder of 
the Irish Literary and Dramatic Revival, 
1900, etc. 'Publications : Twenty-two books of 
poetry and drama, collected in an American 
two-volume edition, and in an Indian edition 
(Kalakshetra, Madras, 1940) ; Twenty-two 
books of prose on art, education, philosophy, 
etc. ; summarised in “ A Study in Synthesis,” 
1934. Address .* “ Essendene,” Trivandrum, 
Travancore, and “ Sovashrama,” Adyar, 
Madras. 

COWASJI Jehangir, Sir, see Jehangir. 

CROFTON, SIR RIOHART) MARSH, Kt. (1946), 
C.I.E. (1941), B.A. (Senior Moderator, T.O.D., 
1913), I.C.S. Son of late Capt, D. Crofton, 
B.N., D.L. b. 6th April 1891; m, 0. A. 
Stewart Cox ; Educ. ; Kelly College, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 
1914 ; served in Central Provinces on Military 
Duty, 1917-1919 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
1922; Settlement' Officer, 1925-27; Offg. 
llnancc and Offg. Revenue Secy., 1927-28; 
Excise Commissioner, Central India, 1931- 
1934 ; D.G.R., Hyderabad from 1935-42 ; 
Officiating Revenue and ' Police Member, 


1037 and again in 1038-39. Commissioner, 
0. P,, 1041 ; Prime Mnister, BahawalpUr 
State, 1942. Address : Bagdad al Jadid, 
Bahawalpur, Punjab. 

CUFPE, SIR George Eustace, Kt. (1946), B.A. 
(Hons, in Eugn.) (Cantab.), General Manager, 
B. B. & C. I. Illy,, since, 1st Dec. 1945. b. 15th 
May 1892 ; Mabel Greenwood. Educ^ : 
Marlborougi) and Jesus Coll., Cambridge: 
General Manager, A. B. Riy. 1935-40 ; General 
, Manager, G, I. P. Rly., 1940-43, General 
1 Manager, BengaUt Assam Rly. and for some 
j time Director-General of Railways, Calcutta, 
1944 Oct.-l945, Address: G. M.’s Office 
B. B. tfc C. I. Rly., Church gate, Bombay. 

CURRIE, Douglas Hendrie, C.B.E. (1943), 

M. C. (1917), D.O.M. (1017), Colonel, Military 
Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy, since 3-5-44. b. 
29-5-1892 ; m, Maud Vomor, y. d. of Colonel 
George Wemyss Anson; served Great War 
(France, Belgium, Egypt, Palestine, Gallipoli, 
Greek, Macedonia) 1014-1918, ^y\th City of Lon- 
don Yeomanry ; Joined 18th Lancers (now 
19th Lancers) Jan. 1919 ; served in Afghanis- 
tan and N. W. Frontier with Alwar Lancers, 
May- Aug. 1019 : (mentioned in despatches) ; 

N. W, Frontier (Kharsora Valley) 1930 ; 
G. H, Q, (India) 1930 ; Brigadier Director of 
Recruiting 1941-44. Address : Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi. 

DABOO, R.U Priya Dinshaw Ruttahji, B.A., 
Naib Dowan and ^Member, Execxitive (Council 
of Baroda State, Zemindar, Public worker 
and Phllantbxopist. b. 25th Sept. 1885. 

Daboo family founded the 
^ Parsec General Hospital, 

, " Daboo Students’ Hostels, 

, - 5 it several other charitable 

religious institutions. 

\ Himself, besides his other „ 

^ , I charities, gave a lakh of 

' * rupees to found a Girls* 

I^iSh School at Navsari to 
commemorate the name 
of his late mother Bai Din- 
bai. Ednc, : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Joined 
his father’s business of Forest and Public works, 
contracts. Toured Europe in 1912. Married on 
let November 1923 to Miss Jerbai, daughter of 
Dr. Muncherji Jamasji Mistri, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Member, Baroda Legislative 
Council, 1918-1926, again from 1940 onwards^ 
Appointed Development Minister according 
to new Baroda Constitution in 1944 by H. H. 
Gaekwar. Member, Navsari Municipality, 
1914-1942, its first elected President 1923- 
1925, again 1934-1936. Member, Navsari 
District Board, 1917-1942, its Vice-President 
1918-1926, its first elected President in 1939. 
Director, District Co-operative Bank, 1922- 
1942, its first elected President, 1926-1942. 
Founded District Land Mortgage Co-operative- 
Bank in 1936 and its President 1936-1942.. 
Was member, Baroda Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Baroda Education Board, Agrlcul- 
toal Improvement Committee, Baroda 
Economic Board, Central Communication 
Board, and almost all other commltteea 
appointed by the Baroda Government to. 
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advlflo tho State in Hb admlnlfltratlon. Was 
given a Clvlo address by Public of Navsarl 
for oolflosB Borviccfl to people In 1026. Was 
awarded Titles of Paj BhuBhan In 1027, Kaj 
Batna In 1030 and IlaJ Prlya in 1043. Was 
awarded Gold Medal on tho occasion of 
H. H. tho late Maharaja's Diamond Jubilee. 
Address' Loonslkul, Navsarl (Baroda State) 
and Uaoe Course Hoad* Baroda. 


DADABIIOY, Sir MANROKJI BynAMJDE, 
OJ.B. (1011); Kt. (1021); K.C.I.E, 
(1026); K.O. 8.1. (1930); LL.D. 

(Nagpur University) 1040. EvPrcBldont, 
Council of State, 6. Bombay, 80th 
July 18G6. 2nd son of IChan Bahadur 
Byramjl Dadabhoy, J.P. ; 
m. 1884, Bai Jorbanoo, 

O. B. E., has two daughters. 

Joined Middle Temple, 1884 ; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; 

Advocate of Bombay High 
Ck)urt, 1887 ; Member, Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 

1880-00; Government Advo- 
cate, Central provinces, V C, I 

1891; President, AlMndIa 
Industrial Conference, Cal- 
cutta, 1011; Member of Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council, 1008-12 and 1014-17 ; 
a Governor of tho Imperial Bank of India, 
(1020-32). Elected to tho Council of State, 
1921 ; l^ominated to tho Council of State, 
1020,1031 and 1037. Member, Fiscal Com- 
mission, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept. 1021; Member of the Itoyal Commiasion 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1026-20; 
Member, Bound Tabic Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1031; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 30 years. President, 
Council of State, 1933-40. Puhhcntions : 
Commentary on the Land Laws oi tho 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on tho 
Central provinces Tenancy Act. Clubs : 
Boyal Soolotlcs Ohib, London ; Boyal 
Automobile Club, London ; Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta; Wllllngdon Chib, Bombay; Aslan 
Club, Bombay; Chelmsford Club, Dclbl, 
Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club, Delhi; 
Botary Club of Delhi ; Central Provinces Club; 
Nagpur. Address: Nagpur, O.P, 


y 






Sugar 

Farm 


DAHANUKAB, Mahadeo Laxmak, Managing 
Director, M. L. Dabanukar Co., Ltd.; 
Managing Agents, Tlio Maharaslitra 
Mills Ltd., and Tho Belvandl Sugar 
Ltd. ; Director, Dalianukar 
Sons Ltd., TJio Amrut Oil 
Mills Ltd , Tho United 
Commercial Bank Limited. 

Tho Ilinduflthan General 
Inaiiranco Society Ltd., TJjo 
G reat Social Life and Gene- 
ral Assuranco Ltd. ; and Tho 
Now United Construction 
& Engineering Co , Ltd. 

President, Tlio Maharashtra ] 

Chamber of Commerce. | 

Employers*" Delegate to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1039. Member of the Committee of tho In- 
dian Merchants’ Chamber and tho Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Indus- 
try ; Bcgional Advisory Cttcc. (Disposals), 
Bombay ; Councillor, Bomb.ay Municipal Cor- 
poration (1031 to 1937), and Bandra Munici- 
pality ,(1930 to 1934), Takes active part In 
all commercial, Industrial and social activities. 
Has three sons and one daughter. Address : 

Shreo Sndan," Carmichael Hoad, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay ; Industrial Assurance Bldg., 
0pp. Ohurchgato Station, Bombay. 



DALAL, Sir ArpeSiiir Bubtohji, K.C.I.E., 
J.C.S. (Betd.). Director and partner, Messrs. 
Tata Sons, Limited; Director, Messrs. Tata 
Iron and Steel Co,, Ltd., Tho Associated 
Cement Cos., Ltd., Tho Andra- Valley Power 
Supply Company, Ltd., etc. b. 24th April 
18S4. to Manarkbai Jarashedji Ardeshir 
Wadia. JCduc* : Elphlnstone College, 

Bombay, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Collector, Dharwar, Colaba, Bljapur ; 
Supciintendent, Land Becords, Bclgaum; 
Collector, Batnagiri and Panch Mahals; 
Deputy Secretary, Government of Bombay, 
Be venue Department ; Ag. Secretary, Govt, of 
Bombay, Finance Department ; Ag. Secre- 
tary, Government of India, Education, Health 
and Land Departments and Municipal Com- 
missioner, Bombay ; Member, H B. tho 
Viceroy’s Executive Council {Planning and 
Development) July 1044 — Jan. 1, 1940. 

I Address: Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 


-DAFTABDAB Bragvant Ambaji, B.A.. 
Journalist, teacher, social worker, Sangll. 
b, 1903. m. Miss VI mala Dlwan, has two 
daughters. Educ : In Snngll High School, and 
Wllllngdon College, Sangli. Won medals 
In Elocution Competitions in tho College. 
Was for some time a tutor (in history) to 
Sangll Princess Shri Sou. Indumatl Bajc 
(now ^frs Bajwado), was Head-Master, 
Model High School, Sangll for some time, 
First clcftcd President of tho Sangll City 
Municipality, 1010-1042 ; and elected Director 
representing tho share-holders of tho Sangli 
State Central Co-opcratlvo Bank Ltd. 
Deputed as a delegate of tho Sangli State to 
attend tho Publicity and Information Oillccrs’ 
Conforcnco at New Delhi under tho auspices 
of tho Chamber of Princes in Sept. 1044. Gonl. 
Sccy., Sangll Journalists’ Assen. Address : 
New Colony, Sangll. 


DALAL , AnnnsniR Sorabji. Member, Bom- 
bay Stock Exchange, b. 20th July 1877. 
Educ. : at the Fort High School, Bombay, 
m. April 22nd, 1020, Miss Shirinbai Nnsser- 
vanjl Hiramanek. Joined 
tho Bombay Stock Ex- 
change at the early ago of 
18. On 29th April 1896, 
becamo partner of Seth 
Morarji Mulii who gave 
him a thorough 4;rain- 
ing in tho Share Business. 
On tho retirement of Mr. 
IMorarjI tho partnership ^vas 
dissolved on 20th March 
1920. Since then ho Is 
conducting his business in 
, his own name. Was a 

director of tho Bombay Stock Exchange, 
1920-21. Address : X6, 17, Stock Exchange 

Now Building, Fort, Bombay. 
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DALAL, KSiitTnAKATU, Jt.A., B.L. h. on Olh 

' December 1800, ^on ot Kabakumar 
Dalai, comes ot a faTiuly po^^cssltiR b\isinc=ss 
tradUlon since the time of the Dasb India 
Company. CTifc. ; Dacca 
Collcpc. Manaciup Direc- 
tor, ITaih Dank, Ltd, and 
National City Insurance, 

Ltd.; Mnnaplnp Director, 

Dnited Iron it Steel Corpo- 
ration Ltd. I’res,, Ka^tcru 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Toole to law ns 3)roros=;lon 
at Koakhali ; founded Kath 
Bank, I.td„ in 1920 at 
KoalUiali, started T^ational 
City Insurance Ltd. in 
Aiipust, 1940, a practicai thinker and a 
prolific writer on banking, finance and indu'^ 
(rial problems — Author of ** Kconomic 

Problems and Suppestions-'’ Addrn^ : P. 39S, 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta, 

DALAL, ^tnnWAXJrn BorANJEK, b, 12th 
October 1901. Entered London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 1919. 

Son of the late Sfr. 
Bomanjec T^Ierwanjcc Dalai 
and nephew of Sir Dadiha 
Merwanjee Dalai, C.I.E., 
Hiph Commissioner for 
India in 1923. After 
complctinp bis education 
joined the firm of Messrs. 
Merwanjee & Sons and 
was one of its two active 
partners. He is now 
running a similar business 
in bis o^vm name. Addr^^ss : 
Allahabad Bank Bldg., 4tb Floor, Green 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

DALAL, The HoNOUKAnLi: Manockji FTadik- 
SHAW, LP., M.Inst.C.E., F.I.A.A.r F.I.A.S. ; 
(London). (). January 7, 1905. A Chairman, ' 
Council of State; Vice-Pres., Empire Parlia- 
mentary Assen.; Member, Central Advisory | 
Council, l^ilway Board ; Local Advisory | 
ettec., B.B. & C.I. ; Civil Defence Cttee., Food 1 
ettec., Industries tt Civil Supplies Cttee., ^ 
Supply and Munitions Production Cttee , I 
Boads Cttee. ; IMember, Commonwealth * 
Belatlons Cttee. and Industries and Supply I 
Cttee.; Mem., Court Univ. of Delhi ; Executive 
Cttee., All India Tuberculosis Assen. ; Mem., 
Institute of International Affairs ; Chairman, 
Bombay branch, Indian Roads and Transport 
Development Assen.; Executive Cttee.; Pas- 
sengers & Traffic Relief Assen. Cttee. of the 
Indian Sterchants' Chamber ; Board of 
Cummunication, Bombay ; Bombay Food 
Council and Bombay Provincial Food Advi- 
sory Board; Member, Bombay Traffic Advi- 
sory Committee, Bombay ; Chartered Civil 
Engineer, Architect & Surveyor: w. Perinbai, 
daughter of Hormusji Bhiwandi walla. 
Educ, : Royal Institute of Civil Engineers, 
London. Honourably mentioned Charles 
Hawksley Prize, 1931 of the Roya^nstitute 
of Civil Engineers (London); Member, Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers (London); Fellow, 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
(London) and Incorporated Association 


of Surveyors (London). Publications: 
** 'WliitUcr Minorities/* ** Value of Gold," “ A 
Pica for Industrial Development," etc. 

; Ko. 3, Cuffe Parade, Bombay. 

DALAL, Dr. Sir Ratakji Dinshaw, Et. 
(1942), C.I.E. (1930), I^I.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P,, D.P.H., L.M.& S. Educ,: Khan 
Bahadur R. S. Dalai High School, Broach, 
Gokuldas Tcjpal School, Elphinstone High 
School and Grant Medical Coll., Bombay; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Coll., and 
University CoUepc, London. IHng's Coro- 
nation Medal (1937) ; King's Silver Jubilee 
Medal (1035); Kalser-l-Hind' Sliver Medal 
(1923) ; Resident Medical Officer, Finsbury 
Dispensary, London, 1890-97; Secretary of 
State’s Doctor for Plague Duty In India, 
38th November 1897 ; Dy. Sanitary Commr., 
Southern Registration Dt., Bombay, 14th 
Juno 1913 ; Asstt. Dir. of Public Health, 
Southern Registration Dt., Bombay, October 
1021; Dir., Vaccine Institute, Belgaum, 23rd 
October 1923, retired, Oct. 1926. Member, 
Indian Central Leg. Assem. from 1030 to 
1945. Publications : Author of Manual of 
yaccinaiio7i, Chtbs : Bclpanm English Club,. 
Bclpaum Parsl Club and Jlahableshwar Club, 
Address : 14, The Fort, Belgaum, M. & S. M, 
Railway, Bombay Presidency. 


DALIP SINGH, Sir Kunwar, Kt., B.A. 
(Cantab.), &. J\me 2, 1885 ; m. Miss R, 
Gupta ; Educ. : F, C. Coll., Lahore, and 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Barrister, 
1011-25; Judge, High Court, Lahore, 1925-42. 
Address : 60, Empress Road, Lahore. 

;DAL:mia, Seth Jayadayal (See Nobles^ 
i Section). 

DALMTA, SETH Ramkrishna {See Nobles* 
Sectioii), 

DAPHTARY, Chakdra Kisah. M.A. (Cantab), 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate General, Bombay. 6. 
April 1, 1893. m. Sushila d. of the late A. C. 
Chatterjee, officer, League of Nations Staff. 
Educ, : St. Paul’s School, London ; Magdalene 
College, Cambridge ; called to the bar, January 
1917, Advocate, O.S. High Court; one of the 
Stewards of the R.'W.I.T.C. Address: 68, 
E. Nepean Sea Road, Bombay, 

DAROGA, Jehakqir DadABHOY, B.E., M.So. 
(Eng.), (Bond.); A.M. Inst. C.E. (Lond.); 
A.M.I. Mech. E. (Lond.); A.M.l.E. (India); 
D.I.O. (Lond.) ; M.I.S.E. (Lond,). Assistant 
Engineer, Maintenance, AVaterworks, Bombay 
Municipality, since Feb. 1943. b, June 80, 
1912. m. Miss Perin Aderji Taraporewalla. 
Educ. : D. J, Sind Coll., Karachi ; ColL of 
Engineering, Poona; City and Guilds (En- 
gineering) Coll., London ; Imperial ColL of 
Science^ & Technology, London, Served 
apprenticesliip at the Loco. Workshops of the 
G. I. P. Railway and at the works of Mirrless 
Bickerton & Day, Stockport Manchester ; 
carried out research in Motive Power at the 
Goldsmith’s Laboratory, Kensington, London, 
under Dr. 0. H. Ldnder, C.B.E., D.Sc, (Lond.), 
M. Inst. C.E., M. I, Mech. E. ; apptd. Estimat- 
ing Engineer in the Bombay Municipal Work- 
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rhop, IMJC; to \\ nt< rv/^rK<^ 

jn HiH? arPl bf't v.n^n, 10 'm aihI JiMTi vofkc'1 
xi« A*'’t. Ilnplrirrr, t, 1‘npirj'^f* 

Distribution, nntl Kt5i?In<"<rt AJl.T. 

Aihlu^A : UydrauWc I>^ 

Irnprovnnr'Tit 'iriist llulltllrij:, Von^ 

JiAS. Tht: 7(0?;. Mn, 7Cri<u:, ltA,» 

B.J/., Minl-Ur, (Jovt. of A^'^m (Hatur, Juitirlni 
Lfgii'lainrc ft* JUgirtmtion) \ h, April 
took pnrf In thf' t'ivll DIv)b(/Ip nrf> >tovi rrnn^ 
nnd iinfjrkon/^d for two y<,ir» In 
Jlf v,'n<i n hw.nr;<jl‘'t iiunjb''r of th'’ Ar'^ini 
Lt%d«lntiv^ Connril from to U»nO Imt 

rc«l^nrd In obf^dboiro to tlif* Bnhor^ 
molutlon. Mfinber, Jndinn bfvi*i'^tlvr 
A*'^emb]5% 1034 '."^7, whfu b^ wa"? to 

the A*^‘^Am L^i^'i'^Inthv A^^Mubly, Ib* D 
connected %vlih varion‘^ Indu^^trb^ nrul bnnl:'i. 
f’hnlrmnn, H»c<’ption ('ttvc. of the fiurrnnh 
Valley PoUtlrnl C^nfordtre h^ld In 
He was elertfd pev<*rnl linn ft Brrdddit of tin* 
Sylhet Dhtrict Contrre*'^ Ctt<e. nn'l Vir^*- 
Brcsrldent of the Ilenpal Bro\inrlfd Conerf*«^ 
ettce. In 1035. Address: Challbundar, 
Sylhet, AEsam. 

DAB, mjOR-GnriKnAL HAI BAnAPUBDEVTAr 
Bibdatt, CkSJ. b. Jan. 1865. Edut,: at 

Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir RamBlngh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898; Mlly. Secy. totheCom.-ln-CbIcf, Jnmmu 
and KaBhralr.1898-1009; MIIy.Bccrj’. toH.H. 
the Haharaja, 1909-14 ; Borne Jllnlster 
to H. n. the Hahnralai 1914-18; Rev. 
Minuter, 1918-1921 and Chief Mlnl-ter. ^darch 
1921 — April 1922, Retired from Service, 
appointed " Taziml Sardar " Hlr Hlchncrr 
the Maharaja of Jamran and ICnfhinir, 0th 
October 103C. Addrcit: Jammu and Ra-hmlr. 

DAS, BiSWAXATir, B.A.. B.L. (1020). h, :Mnrch 
ISOl. Gave u]> practice nt tlie bar (arly in 
1921 ; elected to the LecMatlve C(>urKiI 
in ZCov. 1920; and was the fir.-t elected prc^'l- 
dent, Cliatrapur Taluk Board in Xov. 1020 
when the Boards w*(re tlr-t throvni oj){‘n to 
election ; re^icned In .Jan. 1931 as per Corirr^-^s 
den-ion after Fittln'2 in the ^^ad^as LeiiMatlvc 
Council from 1020-30 ; convicted and Iniprl- 
Foned for 1 year during Fait satj’airraha ; 
elected in Dec. 1930 to tlie newly created 
Oris^'a. AFSomhly, and ns Congre^-s Party 
Leader in Feb. 1937 ; bcrainc Premier in 
July 1937 ; resigned on 5tli Nov. 1939 on th*^- 
v.*ar i«siie and then continual as I*arly ; 
convicted in Nov, 1010 and Imprisoned for 
one year and Ks. 400 fine for antbw'ar pro- 
poganda ; again, arrested, convicted and 
imprisoned in June 1942 under D.I. Rules 
for opposing Govt/s denial policy ; detained 
in Jail even after ficr\ing the term of .‘sentence ; 
released in mid Jan. 1045 ; took a lending i)art 

. in the Oriya agitation for a separate Orlya 
Province ; started tenancy" organjeations since 
1920 ; had set up the Gan jam Znmindari Ryots* 
Assen. since 1922, the Andhra Zamindari 
Ryots* Assen. from 1924 as also the Madras 
proprietory Rjmts* Assen. and carried on the 
tenancy agitation in Madras till 1927 wlien 
Sri N. G. Ranga, M.L.A.. Central joined the 
movement. Addre^n : Berbampur, Dt. 

Ganjam, Orissa. 
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n nnmt>'r of rrn^'h c.r.! ♦ft-rl**' In 

P' ngTlI. j ; r^j Grlndlvy 4 (v, ^ I.td., 

b, Ciiurch 

DAS, Panpit Ntr,j:ANTK^ M.A.. M I. A. 
(fVntral), 1921-30, agriln from 1935- r». 
Author: for rhlldnu on 

lhu«; t'rillr.'d Trf'AtlvM, C'**tyi», . f o 

Indl'in Culture, Anthropology, iv^t: 

Bdltor, b. August, Hrl. n. Srlnv.tJ Rad- 

hamani D^dd (1995). Potindr'l 

open ftlr private' Bleh 8>hfxJ at fr.tyAlad 
on a n^w line; worked In t!(yyj nr. t fArnln^ ; 
appointed Ijy Calcutta I'nhvr^Ity for Pc**!- 
Grn<iuate Proff •'-or>'i»Ip tr^ 1020, Jolri<"d 
Non*rO‘07»^ratIon and finrt^ d Congre^'i CTC‘^^n- 
Datlorianda Natlo-tal High .^chcol at Sarn- 
bilpttr; ItidirPoned four tlm^^, f.n*‘d l^A*.iIy 
Fince; t>rrajije Pro^inrinl ro:irTf’‘< Prc«nent, 
Ptkal, and Prc>tdtnt t^tknl AlbPArty 
Conference ; iJectcd Chairman, Ree.*ptlon 
CoTmnUt*^, I. N, Congiv^A, purl ye^*!cn. 
?>J{Tnher, IKlhi Cui^crrlty C<nut for C ^ean; 
Clminnan. OrI--a Unhfr-lty roTninit?»*c ; 
Bditrm, the Nalublrrat. d’illy. vi-klv nnd 
morffhly, Cutt.ack. Addr^i* : P.G. bakld' 
goi‘*ik Di't. Puri ((lri*=a), 

DASH, Ar.THti: Jiai:?. B.A., C.T.B. (1935), 

l. C.S. (Retd.), Ch.airman, Pnlllc Service 

Bengal. 6. 24th April 1?S7; 

m. to Greta Brnneepeth IVardale. I'diic.: 
Worcester Cathedral King'a School and 
Clirlst Chnrcli, O.xford, Kntercd Indian 
Civil Service In 1909; scr%'ca In I.A.R.O., 
1015-1018 ; Mngi.rimtc A Collector of Noak- 
hall, 1919-1921 ; and of Tippemh, 1923-1027; 
Secretary, Department of I!d neat ion. Govt, 
of Bengal, 102S-31 ; Commb^loncr, ChIttneone, 
1032-33: Preridenej’ DlvIMon. 1035-193C; 
Bnrdvran Division, 1037 ; Rajshahi Division, 
103S-41 and 1942 ; Chief Secretary to Govt, 
of Bengal, 1041. Addrets : Kenraure Point, 
Darjeeling. 
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DASS, KAnjrAVErn Alajioh an, Sllllowncr, 
Merchant and Banker, b. in 3805. Proprie- 
f tor of Dass Brother? , Managing Agents 
of the Bharat Jntc Ltd,; The Indian 

3^In chin cry Co., Ltd., Bass 

f' Sugar Corporation Ltd., 

Indian Produce Ltd., 

I * V Chairman, Bass Bank, Ltd,, 

, ' The IIonTali Insurance Co., 

i ‘j Ltd., etc., Aratl Cotton 

f V ' ^ i Mills, Ltd., Asia Brug Co. 

t . "" Ltd., Great India Steam 

‘ I^nvigatiou Co., Ltd., 
etc., Bnssnagar, Bengal. 

^ -i , Known throughout India 

j _ X ns tlic Wizard of Bassnngar. 

Bom amidst poverty and de- 
prived of school education, he came to Calcutta 
at the age of fifteen and started life as a street 
hawker. After several changes In trade and 
occupation, took up the manufacture of machi- 
nery in India ns his life’s job and started with 
Weigiibridgc and Wcigliing Machines, 
mastered the art and science of Jute Industry 
through the association of a friendly Mill- 
owner and estahiished the Bharat Jute 
Mills nith most of the machinery manu- 
factured in his own workshops. Address: 
Bassnagar, HowTah, Bengal. 

DASTUK, Sm Hohmazdvau Phiroze, Kx. 
(1933); B.A., LL.B., Bar-at'Law, Chief 

Justice, nigh Court, Bajpipla, Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay (llctd.). b, 20th JIarch 
1878, in. Bachubal Kdaijl Bastur. Educ. : 
St. Kavicr*s College. Acted ns Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court. 
Chibs: It. AV. T. C., Bombay; Bar Gym- 
khana ; II. A. C. (Lond.), Addrm ; The Manse, 
51, Kew Marino Lines, Bombay. 

BATIA, LT.-Col, H. H. TliE AIaharaja Saher 
OF. {See Indiaii Princes* Section), 

DATTA, Akiiil Cn. b. 3809 in Tippera. 
Advocate. Ex-President, Ali Bengal 
and Assam Lanyers* Conference. Entered 
public life very early, 
first as member of Blstrict ^ 

Board and Municipality. ^ i 

Entered Pre-Reform Lc- ; 

gislative Council in 3910. I 

Elected President, Bengal I * V V'- ^ | 

Provincial Conference in \ ^ 1 

1918. Boycotted Provin- V 

cifil Council in 1920 accord- ^ 

ing to Lahore Congress 
Mandate and joined Non- 
co-operation movement of ^ 

Congress. Returned to Pro- “ I 

vinclal Legislative Council in 1923. Elected 
President, Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee in 1928. Boycotted Council in 1930. 
Jailed in 1932 with wife and sons for Civil 
Bisohedience Jlovement, Founder President, 
Bengal Congress Nationrilist Party. Re- 
turned to Central ‘Legislative Assembly in 
1934. Immediately became By, President of 
the Central Legislative Assembly which 
office he held till 1945. In 1937 visited Europe 
with fill members of his family and delivered 
many lectures in London, Berlin, Paris and 
Vienna on the then political situation in 




India. Managing Director, Pioneer Bank 
Ltd. and Director of many other industrial 
and commercial concerns. Address : P. 349, 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta. 

DATTA, Hemendranath, 6. 1874 in Kastul, 
Bist. lifymenaingh, Bengal. Educ.: City and 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta ; joined Brahmo 
Samaj In 1890 ; took up Social career in 
1897, nt. Sarajubalfi BevI, 
d. of Bamdurlav Majumdar ^ 

of Nowgong, Assam ; three \ 

sons and one daughter. . f ^ f. 

Founded H, Batta & Sons, \ j 

Ltd. in 1929 ; Ramdurlavpur ] 

Tea Co., Ltd,; Behrl Oil f A } 

Refinery Ltd., India Oil i ' ‘ 

Plastics, Ltd,, "Matrl- 

bhuml” monthly magazine; V 

" Matrlbhuml " Printing 
Press ; Janoseva Pottery 
Works ; India Colour and 
Chemical Works ; Murshidabad Silk Works ; 
Roy Brothers Controls : Dooars Assam 
Union Tea Co.^ Ltd., Mahal axmi Cotton 
MUIb, Ltd. ; Bengal Canning and Condiment 
Works, Ltd. ; Dominion Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Krishak ” Daily Newspaper ; National Drug 
Co., Philanthropic Institutions; founded Dacca 
Midow’s’ Home ; Society for the Improve- 
ment of Backward Classes, Bengal. and 
A«sam, Janaseva Mandall, Bengal. Address: 
15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

DaTTA, N., B.A., G.D.A., Secretary, 

— Hlndusthan Co-operative 
" te Insurance Society, Ltd. 6. 
/ 14th July. 1892, in the 

< ^ "n- district of Barisal, Bengal; 

graduated from the Dacca 
\ ~ College in 1912 : joined Hin- 

7 ^ ^ dusthanas Chief Accountant 

in 1917 ; was appointed 
^ Branch Manager, Bombay, 
, V ! in 1923 and held the posi- 
1 a > y tion till June, 1933 ; he 
was subsequently called upon to join the 
Head Office of thc'Society as Agency Manager ; 
officiated for some time as General Manager 
in 1936 ; appointed as Secretary and Chief 
Officer in 1937 ; Member, Executive Cttee., 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
A ddress : Hindusthan Buildings, Calcutta. 

DATTA, Narenbra Chandra, B.L., Ex-M.L.C. 
(Behgal), founder, Managing Director, The 
CoraiUa Banking Corporation Ltd. b. 1878 of a 
Baidya family at Kalikutchlia Tippera. Mem- 
ber, Indian TeaMarket Expansion Board; Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, 

New Standard Bank Ltd.; 

Chairman, Insurance of India 

Ltd.; Ex-Trustee, Luxmi ^ ‘ 

Narayan Cotton Mills; Man- 

aging Agent,MaptalaTeaCo., fW 

Ltd.; 35x-Secretary, Comilla 

Central Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd, ; Ex-M.L.O., Tripura ^ ^ 

State; Ex-Chairman, Comilla T " 

Municipality, Founder, pro- 
moter and Director of many 
other Joint Stock Companies 
besides the above. While a student bent 
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at lUitnaglrl* Biwnn ol »Mnngrol State in 
Kathiawar (1008-12) ; Judge, Small CauscB 
Court, Bombay (1913) and Wazlr of Palanpur 
Stnto in Gujerat (1914-22). Minister for 
Agriculture, Bombay (1024-27). President, 
Bombay Lcglslatlvo Council, 1927-30 ; Min- 
ister of Local Self-Government, Bombay, 
1930. Leader of the Opposition during tfie 
period of Congress Government, 1937-1039, 
PubUcaiions : History and Origin of Polo 
(Article), Mendicancy In India (Brochure), 
" Is India a Nation (Article), published in 
the January 1941 'number ol tlie “ Current 
ThougJii " of Calcutta and noted as important 
in the English Digest of July 1941. 
Address : Surat, 

DELHI AKD SIMLA, Anosmsnop OF, Most 
Bky, StIiVesteh Patrick Mulligan, Arch- 
bishop of Delhi and Simla, Blnco 1937. b, 
1876. Educ, : At the Capuchin College, 
Bochostown, Cork, and entered the Franciscan 
Capuchin Order in 1802, Ordained priest in 
Dublin in 1901, ho studied In Louvain Uni- 
versity from 1002 to 190G where ho took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. Ho taught 
theology in the Irish Province of his Order 
up to 1913 when he became President uf the 
Father Mathew Hall. Dublin, and editor of 
the Father Matheto liecord. Ho was elected 
Provincial of the Irish Capuchin Province In 
1925 and at the General Chapter held in 
Rome in 1920 ho became Assistant General of 
the Order ; ho was re-elected at the Chapter 
of 1932 and held the position until May 1937, 
when he was appointed to the Archdiocese of 
Delhi and Simla f ho succeeded the late Most 
Rov. Anselm Kcncaly who recently retired. 
At tlie appointment of the present Archbishop, 
the boundaries of the Archdiocese were 
changed so as to embrace both Delhi and 
Simla, the two seats of the Government of 
India. Address : The Cathedral House, Kew 
Delhi. 

DENNEHY, Sir Harold George, Kt. (1946), 
M. A. (Cantab.),, C.S.I. (1942), C.I.E. (1937). 
Chief Secretary, Government of Assam. 6. Dec- 
ember 18, 1890; m. Constance Isolda Alex- 
ander, d» of late Col. Harvey Alexander, D.S.O. 
and Mrs. Alexander Dorset. Educ. : Clifton and 
Emmanuel ; Served in Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1916-1919 ; Indian Civil Service, 
Assam : On special duty with the Government 
of India, September 1926 to March 1927 ; 
Secretary, Transferred Depts., Govt, of 
Assam, June 1929 to March 1937 and from 
Feb. to May 1938, Address: Lumpyngad, 
Shillong. Assam. | 

DEO, Shankar Dattatrata, B.A., General 
Secretary, The Indian National Congress, 
since Nov., '40. Educ. : Poona and Baroda : 
passed B.A., 1918 ; w’orked wdth Mahatmaji 
in Champaranya (Bihar) for the relief of 
peasants ; took active part in Non-Co- 
operation movement (1920); one of the 
leaders of the Mulshi Petha Satyagraha 
against the acquisition of agricultural 
lands for Tatas' Dam at Mulshi, near Poona ; 
imprisoned several times ; Editor : Swara- 
iya", Poona, a Marathi paper of radical 
views awarded two years' R J. for an article ; 


also Editor. Lokshalch,** Poona; took leading 
part in Civil Disobedience Movement and 
Buffered jail Beveral times; under detention 
since Aug. 1942. Oliairman, R.C., Falzpur 
Congress (1930). Powerful Marathi speaker. 
Publications : ** Asahakarayoga " (Non-Co- 
opcratlon), an exposition of Gandhian 
Philosophy in Indian Politics. Address:- 
Poona. 

DEREERE, RIGHT REV .VINCENT V.. O.C.D., 
Latin Bishop of Trivandrum; b. Ostend 
(Belgium) on 12th Feb. 1880. Educ. ; in 
Ostend, Roulers (Philosophy), Bruges (Theo- 
logy) ordained Priest at Bruges, 17th June 
1006 ; Prof, of Maths, and Science at Coll, 
of Menin ; entered Discalced Carmelite Order 
in 1024 ; came to India In 1926 ; subsequently 
npptd. Prof., Spiritual Director and Rector, 
St. Teresa’s Seminary for native Priest, 
Quilon ; Vicar Provincial ; Consecrated Bishop 
of Quilon, 17th May 1936; Nominated Bishop 
of Trivandrum on 1st July 1937 on erection 
of new Diocese, Address: Bishop’s House,' 
Vcllayambalam, Trivandrum. 

DESAI, Chandtjlal Chunilal, I.C.S,, B.A. 
(Cantab.) 1922, C.I.E. (1945), Secretary, Indian 
Tariff Board, b. April 27, lOOO.m. Kamala Desai. 
Educ.: Elphlnstone Coll., Bombay, 1917-1919 
and Cambridge Unlv,, 1919-1923, Joined the 
I. C. S, in 1923 and was first posted as Assistant 
Commissioner in the C. P. and Berar. For 
sometime was Under Secretary to Government 
and then became Deputy Commissioner of a 
District in 1927. Was Town Settlement 
officer in Berar from 1929-1931 and Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies and Director of 
Industries in Central Provinces from 1986 to 
1939. In 1939 became Secretary to Govern- 
ment In the Department of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, IJedical and Public Health, and Com- 
merce and Industries. Was also Chairman 
of the National Service Labour Tribunal in 
Central Provinces. His services were trans- 
ferred in 1942 to the Government of India for 
employment as Deputy Director General of 
Supply in the Department of Supply and in 
that capacity organised contribution to war 
effort on the part of small scale industries 
in the country ; Controller General of Civil Sup- 
plies in charge of the Administration of the Hoard- 
ing and profiteering Prevention Ordinance, with 
office in Bombay, 1943-0 ct, ’46, Publications : 
A compilation on Nazul when he was Town 
Settlement Officer Berar. Address: 

Bombay. 

DESAI, Dinkerrao Narbheram, M.A., LL.B., 
Minister of Law and Civil Supplies, Govt, of 
Bombay. Advocate, b. 1st July 1890, m. 
Srimati Bhanumati. Educ. : Broach and 
Bombay ; Passed LL.B. in 1913. Joined the 
Broach Bar in 1913 ; began to take part in 
social and political work from 1917 ; was ITes. 
of the Municipality for 5 years ; Member of 
the Provincial Assembly in 1937 ; went to 
Jail several times. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay or Jowahar Bazar, Broach. 
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'Bombay Medical Union; AlMndla Medical 
Assen., J^Jx-member, Bombay Medical Council ; 
AlMndla ^Modlrnl Co\uicll ; Indian llcscarch 
Fund Aspcm, moved the Bill In the Central 
Assembly for “ Hindu Woincu*s Bi^bt to 
Property ^vhicb became act In 1958 ; Be- 
elected "to tbe Central Assembly 19 15-40; 
moved Huj Bill *' Hindu Married 'Women’s 
Blpht to separate B evidence and T^Ialnlcnance 
nhicU became Act in Jfny 1010.” Puhli- 
cations : Some papers on AlKlominnl Surgerj' ; 
publications on Social Beform, Improving 
the Po<iition and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address : I'eddcr Boad» Bombay. 

DESHMUKII, BAO?Ain:u OrLAnnAO Bapu- 
SAiirn, Kducatlon TiTinistcr, 
Kolhapur State. //. IStb 
Sept. 1900. Comes from a 
rcno\vned !Maratba fami- 
ly in C.P. m. first In 1920 
ICusumavatldcvi, s, d. of 
Col. K. Is. Savant of Baroda 
Army, and after her demise, 
Indumatlhai, rf. of Sardar 
Mohltc of Tanjorc. Edne : 
Kagpur College and %vcnt to 
Kngland for higher studies. 
Pres, and member, District 
Local Board and Council, Ahola, 1920-83 : 
Magistrate, C, P. Govt. 1933-38 ; served 
Sandur Govt, as Commissioner of Police, 
Addl. Dist. and Session'^ Judge, Commandant, 
State Forces, Homo Member and Member of 
the Executive Connell ; toured all over Europe, 
1030 ; Home Minister, Akalkot State, 1038-30, 
and Dewan, Dist. Magistrate and Pres., State 
' Boyat Assembly, 1930-44 ; Presided over All- 
India Maratba Students* Conference, Nagpur, 
1942; Director, Civil Supplies, Kolhapur 
^ State, 1944-45 ; Education Minister, Kolhapur 
State since 1045 ; is a linguist knowing Hindi, 
French and Urdu. Jtccreations : Tennis and 
Riding. Address : Sykes Extension, Kolhapur, 


DESHMUKH, Du. P. S., M.A. (Edin.), D. Pliil. 
(Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law, Advocate Federal 
Court; Political ilcraber and Vice-President, 
State Council, Dewas (Junior) (1941-46). 5. 
December 1898. Educ. : Fergusson College, 
Poona, M.A, (Hons.), Edinburgh. Dunlop 
Besearch Scholar, 1923-26. Called to Bar, 
1925. President, Shivaji Education Society, 
since 1937 ; Chairman, District Council, 
Amraoti, 1928-30 ; increased taxation by 
50 per cent, for compulsory education and 
threw open public wells to untouchables. 
Member, C.P, Legislative Council, 1930-37 ; 
Minister (Education, P.W.D. and Agriculture), 
1930-33. Beduced School fees for agricul- 
turists ; introduced Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Bill, Cattle Disease Prevention BUI, 
established Provincial Village Uplift Board, 
sponsored Debt Conciliation Act, 1931, etc., 
Chairman, Co-operative Central Bank, Amraoti, 
1934-40. Member, Nagpur University Court, 
1035-37, Executive Council since Feb. 1945. 
Elected to the Committee of Ministers of the 
Chamber of Princes, 1942 ; Re-elected 1944. 
Vice-President, Martial Races Union ; Vice- 
Chairman, Sahyadri Insurance Co., Nasik, 
upto 1944, now Chairman, General Secy., 
Central India and other States Group, 



1041-44. Presided over Kurma Kshatriyn 
Maha Sabha, 1944 ; Member, P. W.R. Policy 
ettce. (Transport and Electric Power) of the 
Govt, of India, ns States' Representative. 
Publicadons : ” Origin and Development of 
Religion in Vcdic 'Literature.” Address : 
Amraoti Camp (Bornr). 

DESHMUKH, Ra:mrao JUdiiavrao, M.A. 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Higli Commis- 
Pioncr for India In South Africa. 1930, 
Graduated at Cambridge and called to the 
Bar. 1917 ; President, Bel- 
gatim Afnratha Conference, 

1920 to 1930; M.L.C,, 

Nagpur Council, except 
for 1926. 1920, M.L.A, 

First elected Chairman, 

Amraoti District Council 
1925 ; Resigned his seat 
in Council consequent on 
resignation of Swarajist 
party ; 1920 to 1925, mem- 
ber of A.T,C.C. 1925, Presi- 
dent , Mabarastm Con- 
ference, Satnra, 1927-28, appointed Alinister. 
Ist ^fnratha to achieve lionour in C.P., also 
member, A.T.C.C. 1929, Formed Second 
Nationalist Ministry in C.P. ; 1930, Resided 
Ministry being ordered by Responsivist 
party to do so. 1933, President, Democratic 
Swaraj Party Meeting, Bomba}" : 1933, 

member, Hindu Sabha Deputation to Eng- 
land and Deputation for separation of 
Berar; 1035-36, Adviser to Rajn of Sandur; 
1937, M.L.A. (C.P.) and Minister, Dr. 
Klmrc's Ministry ; 1938, Resigned with 

Dr. Kharo; 1939-41, Political Minister, 
Dewas (J.B.) State and Secretary C. I. and 
other States group. 1941, Elected to Cham- 
ber of Princes Ministers' Committee. Finance 
Minister, Gwalior Govt., 1941-44 ; Member, 
National Defence Council, 1940-44. Address : 
Morsi Road, Amraoti. 

DESHPANDE, D. D., B.A., Managing Director, 
New Citizen Bank of India, Ltd. 6. 23rd 
October 1898 at Rahuri. Took his B.A. degree 
from Fergusson College, Poona, in 1019, 
and worked for some time 
as teacher. Appeared for 
the Accountancy Examina- 
tion of the Corporation 
of Accounts Ltd., (Glasgow. 
Passed and was later elected 
a Fellow of that body in 
1929. Promoted the Com- 
monwealth Assurance Co. 
Ltd., Poona. AYas for 8 

years its Managing Agent. 

Retired voluntarily from 
that Company in 1936 ; 

organized the promotion of the New Citizen 
Bank of India Ltd., Bombay, in 1937, of 
which he is the Managing Director. 

He Is a student of economical and 

financial problems of India, and has read 
papers before different conferences. In addi- 
tion to his business activities he is interested 
In literary pursuits as well and periodically 
contributes articles to a few English and 
Vernacular Journals. Address : The New 

Citizen Bank of India Ltd., Apollo Street, 
Bombay 1. 
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BHIBAiTLAL MAOANML PunsnOXA^MDAS, 
B»Com* 5. 24 tl) April, 1918, GmndBon of the 
late Pursliotamdns Prnnvnllabhdas, the 
founder of the firm Purshotamdas Pran valla- 
hlidna <fc Co., Share Bro- 
herp, and son of the lato 
Jlnganlal Purshotamdas. 
Indite, tit Bharda New High I 
Srljool and Sydenham 
College of Gonnncrcc, Bom- 1 
bav. ^iUps Ashrumatl, d, \ 
of Chhotalnl SlUvIal Khnnd- 1 
walla of Surat. The hnn' 
of Purshotamdas Pran- 
vallabhdna was one of the 
earliest Stoch Exchange 
firms ; It has been connected 
with the House ofTatas since Its inception. 
Director, Nnttve Share & Stock Brokers’ 
Association. Ilccrcations ; Tennis, Badminton, 
and Billiards. Clubs : ^Yil^n^^don, Radio, 
Hindu Merchants, and Hindu Gjunkhana, 
Bombay. Address : Share Bazar, Dalai Street, 
Port, Bombay. 

DnOZAKlAt Rao Sahpj) (3942) MAnKAr^D 

Ratanlal, L.O.E., Rtd. Govt, SpL Land 

Acqn. Officer, b. Dee. 22, 1SS7, Editc, at Poona 
Engineering Coll. m. Dinvantbehen ; entered 
Govt, service in Consulting Surveyor’s 
Dept. In 1921. Retired as Dy. Asstt. to 

Consulting Surveyor in , 

1942. Re-employed as I ^ ^ 

Spl. Land Acqn. Officer, 

Hubli, 1042. Founder & 

President, Mother’s Lodge, 
an institution of sisters 
nnd brothers for the 
propitiation of God as 
Universal Mother of all 
without caste, creed or 
oolour through love, service, devotion and 
unconditional cheerful self-surrender, Ex- 
plained Mother’s creed at All Faiths Con- 
ference, Nasik, in 1933 ; delivered speech on 
Modern World and Motherhood of God at 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Poona, in 1934. 
Held several Mother’s Lodge prayers for 
peace, plague subsidence, etc. Publication: 
Mai’Poojan, Invitation to join Mother*s Lodge, 
Mother and Mother's Thousand Names (in 
2 Vols.), Mai Eindi Prarthna, Maignruananya* 
bhalii, etc. Address ; 34, Godhbunder Road, 
Malad, Bombay. 

DHOLPUR: Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaj 
Rana of. {See Indian Princes* Section.) 

DHRANGADHRA: His Highness Maharaja 
Raja Saheb of. {See Indian Princes* Sec-> 
tioiu) 

DHROL: H. H. Thakore Saheb Shri Chan- 
BRASiNHJi Saheb, Ruler of. {See Indian 
Princes* Section,) 
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DIAS, Anxonio Rosario ; Merchant A Landlord. 
b, 20fch February, 1881, in Loutollm, Goa; 
naturalised British subject, m. Miss Petornilla 
Alves; 6 sons and 1 daughter. Founder 
of the firm of A. R, Dias 
tfc Bros., Bombay. Pre- 
sident, Tailors’ Association 
for 10 years ; member of 
pcver.a] communal and 
charitable Institutions. 

Creator of seamless suit 
wdiich won Gold-Medal at 
Catholic Exhibition in 
1932 for wliich ho was 
complimented by Sir 
Fredrick Sykes, then 
Governor of Bombay, 

Toured Europe fn 1934; Granted audience 
by Pope Pius XI & visited the Holy 
Land eamo year. During last vitxx was B.I.N. 
contractor and helped Government la 
executing urgent contracts. Residence: A. 
R. Dias Estate, Grant Road, Bombay. 
Lourdes Villa, Hot Springs, Vajreshwari, 
Tbana, Office : Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

DIKAJPUR, Captain Maharaja Jagabish 
Nath Rat, F.R.S.A. {See Nobles Sedion:} 

DINA NATH, Wazir-ud-Dowlah, Rai 
Bahapur, Colonel, C. I. E. b. I3th 
March 1S85. Ediic.: Government College,. 
Lalioro and Exeter College, Oxford, Bar-at- 
Law of Lincoln’s Inn. Asst. 
Private Secretary and 
Huzur Secretary to His 
Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar (1914-20); Judge, 
High Court, Patiala State 
(1920-23); F o r e i g«b 
Minister, Patiala Govt. 
(1923-24) ; Superintendent, 
Mandi State (1924-25) ; 
Chief Secretary and Chief 
Minister, Mandi State (1925- 
30) ; His Highness Maha- 
raja Holkar’s First Representative at the 
Court of His Excellency the Viceroy (1930-33) ; 
Member of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy, as a Represen- 
tative of Holkar Government, April (1933) ; 
Minister of Public Health and Education, 
Patiala Government , Sept. (1933-36) ; Fellow 
of the Punjab University (1934-35) ; Retired 
from Patiala State, 1st January 1937 ; Minister- 
in-Waiting, Holkar State, February 1937, 
Finance Minister and then Prime Minister, 
1989 ; A member of the Court of the Benares 
Hindu University on behalf of His Highness 
the Maharaja Holkar 1941 ; C. L E., 1942., 
Retired from the post of Prime Minister 
in April 1942. Regional Food Commissioner 
to the Government of India for United 
Provinces, Ajmer Merwara & Kewa, Rampur 
and Benares States. Sead^iariet : 11, 

Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 

DIVATIA, Sir Harsidhbhai Vajtjbhai, 
M.A., LL.B., Kt.. Retired Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Bombay and President, 
Industrial Court, Bombay: Cliief Justice, 
Joint High Court for Kolhapur and the Deccan 
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States, m. Jolly Behn, J.P. and Hon Ha^s- 
trate. JOduc,: Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, 
Professor of Philosopliy, Bareilly College, 
1910-12; Practised on the Appellate Side 
of the High Court, 1912-1933; Professor, 
Govemment Law College, 1928-1931 ; Hon. 
Secretarj^ Bar Council, Bombay, 1032-33 ; 
Chairman, Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee, 1938-40. Knighted in Jan. 1945* 
Publication : '* Psychology (in Gujarati 

language). Address: ** iSans Solid** Kidge 
Boad, 3Ialabar Hill, Bombay and Joint High 
Court, Kolhapur. 

DOAK, SIB jAirz3, Kt., C.A. (Glasgow), 
Managing Director, Madura Mills Co., Ltd., 
Madura, Tuticorln and Ambasamndram and 
Director, A. & F. Harvey Ltd. b, 1904; 
m, iliss Helen Gaylord in 1931 ; 25. 

Joined r>Iadura 3Iills, 1928 ; Member, 
Textile Control Board, All-India Handloom 
Board ; Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Pandyan Insurance Co., Ltd., The Comorin 
Investment <fe Trading Co., Ltd., Harveys, 
Ltd., The Indian Mills Supply Co., Ltd., 
Punalur Paper Mills Ltd., Virdupathi Gins 
Ltd., and India Cements Ltd, ’Recreations: 
Golf and Tennis. Address : Pasumalai Hills, 
Madura. 

DOCTOK, Bhicaji Edtjlji, F.K.I.B.A. (Lon.) 
F.I.I.A., M.K. San. I. (Lon.), Chartered 
Architect, b, December 1901. Son of 
the late Dr. Eduiji Pest on ji Daman walla. 

_ w. in 1933, Miss Juliette 

r"" Degaillez of Lausanne, 

j ^ Switzerland. One daughter. 

{ Pdve. : Bombay architec- 

\ ^ tural course completed. 

Bombay Art Society’s 
, Medallist. 1929 to 1934 

i England and Continent for 
. . advance studies. Special- 

f ized in intricate schemes. 

\ t c ^ Practising as Doctor and 
\ " Vazifdar at Bombay and 

Ahmedabad. Hon. Archi- 
tect, Parsi Uran Colony and Architects for the 
Town Planning of Khandheri, Kavanagar 
State. Is a Freemason Lodge Beaman, ” i 
*'Bo 3 'al Arch,” “Chapter liisingStar of W. I.“. i 
Clubs: Badio Club, Willingdon Sport* Club, 
Bipon Club. Address : '* Dhannur ”, Sir I 
P. Mehta Boad, Fort, Bombay and Chan 
Basta, Khadia, Ahmedabad. | 

DOSA^'JH, S.K.S., B.Sc. (Loud.), A Fellow,! 
P. VI, Institute, A.M.I.C.E., 

A.M.I.B.E., Grad. I Struct. 

E. (Loud.), etc., Sub En- 
gineer, E.KC’s Office, B. B. 

& C. I, Bly., Ajmer. 6. 4th 
Feb, 1911, s, of Sardar 
Bahaditr K. S. Dosanjh of 
Jullundur. m. Tejinder, d. 
of Sardar Bahadur Sunder 
Singli of the K. W. Bly. 

Pditc, :(jOvt, High School, 

Jullundur, St. Joseph’s 
Coll., Mussoorie & King’s 
Coll., London. Apprenticed to Messrs. 
Dorman Long & Co. for two yeans in the 
capacity of an A'^stt. site engineer on the 
construction of ** Lever House " and Shell 
3Iax " buildings In London ; S.D.O.,M.E.S., 



1931-35; Lieut, in the Indian Land forces, 1933; 
built Biamgarh, Clement toTO (Dehradun) 
and Babina Camps together with other war 
emergency W’orks ; represented the institution 
of High IVay Engineers (London) at the Inter- 
national Boad Conference, AVashington (1930) ; 
travelled extensively in America, Canada and 
the Continent l^fore returning to India. 
Publications : several articles in the Engineer- 
ing Journals. Address: Bungalov; 2^o. 6. 
Civil Lines, Ajmer, 

DOSSAKI , Khak BAHADirn Gubahhfsein 
Aludika, Appointed Sheriff of Calcntta for 
1947 ; 5. in Bombay 1898, came to 

Calcutta 1916, m, in Bombay 1920. Has 2 a. 
and 2 d. Agent, H. E. H. The Kizam of 
Hyderabad & Berar, Sabe 
Palace, Calcutta. Senior 
Partner, Dossani Film 
Corporation, Dossani & Co., 

Dossani Bros., F. Dossani. 

Director, Adamjee Jute 
Mills Ltd., Alliance Press 
Ltd., The Orient Press of 
India Ltd., Kew Delhi. 

Trustee & Vice-Pr<^ident, 

AXohomedan Sporting Club. 

Vice-President, Muslim 
Institute, Indian Schools 
Sports Assoc, (Bengal) ; Director, Orient 
Movietone Corporation, Ltd., Calcutta Tan- 
neries (India) Ltd., Peoples Cotton 31ill3 Ltd.; 
Joint Honorary Secretary, Muslim AVelfare 
Society. Executive Cttee. 3Ie?nber, Lake 
Qub, Bengal Defence Loans, British "War 
Savings ilovements. Safety First Assocm, 
Beng^ Tuberculosis Assocn., Society for the 
Protection of Children in India, English 
Speaking Union, Calcntta Art Society, 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Chairman, Ad\dsory 
Board in Calcutta, Habib Bank Ltd., 3Iodem 
3Iutual Life Insurance Co. Ltd. : Vice-Pres., 
Calcutta Botary Club. Past Master, Free- 
masons* Lodge Courage with Humanity. 
3Iember, Calcutta Club; VTellingdon Sports 
Club, Bo 5 "al Calcutta Turf Club (Stand), 
Boyal Western In^a Turf Club (Stand), 
Cricket Club of India, Three Hundred Club, 
East Indian Bailway Advisory Cttee. Trea- 
surer, Calcutta Historical Society. Address: 
60, Bcntink Street, Calcutta. 



DOW, H.E. SlB Hugh, K.C.S.I. (1940), C.S.X 
(1937), C.I.E. (1932), Grovemor of Bihar, since 
May 1946. h, 8th May 1886, m. Anne, 
d. of J, Sheffield. One s, one d. Bdue, : 
Aske’s Hatcham School, University College, 

London, Entered Indian 

Civil Service, 1909 and 
served as Assistant Collector 
in Sind. Municipal Com- 
^ missioner for Surat, 1916-18. 
\ Asst. Commr. in Sind for 
^ j Civil Supplies and Becruit- 
J I ing, 1918-20 and Deputy 
Controller of Prices. De- 
puty Secretary, Finance 
Department, Bombay, 1921 ; 
Acting Secretary, Finance 
Dept., 1923 ; Financial 
Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; Bevenue Officer 
Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage ; 1927-33. Chairman 
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Sind Administrative Committee, 1933-34:; 
Jt. Sccrclnr>% Commercial Dept., Govern- 
ment of India, 1934-30 ; Secretary, Commerce 
Dept., 1930-39 ; Director-General of Supplies 
and Vice-President, IVnr Supply Board, 
1939-40, Governor of Sind, 1941 — April 1940. 
Addrm ; Governor's Camp, Bihar, 

D'SOUZA, Dn. Jos Alban, B.A., L.M.&S., J.P., 
Medical Practitioner and Kx-Mayor of Bombay. 
6 . December 4, 1S80. in. Marla Nlcastra de 
Koronba. Fduc. : St. Xavier’s High School 
and Coll., Bombay. W^as Professor of Physics 
and Inter Bloplo'sics at.thc Grant Medical Coll, 
for about 25 years ; member of the I^Iimlclpal 
Corpn., Bombay, since April 1, 1920 ; elected | 
Mayor of Bombay for the year, 1945-40 ; was 
member of the Standing Committee of the| 
Corporation and its Chairman in 1935-30 ; 
was 01*^0 a member of the Public Health Cttcc., 
1027-32 ; its Deputy Chairman, 1929-30 and 
Chairman in 1930-31 ; member of the 'Wells 
ettec. ; the Bombay Legislative CoimclU 
1929-35 ; the Central Pranchisc Cttco. and 
the Silver Jubilee Celebrations Cttcc. ; as 
Mayor of Bombay ho tooU keen interest In 
settlement of labour disputes ; started the 
Pherozeshaw Mehta Centenary* Commemora- 
tion Fund and the I.N.A. Relief Fund ; is a 
keen sportsman ; member of the Bombay 
Presidency Cricket Assocn. and was President 
of the Catholic Gymkliana and Chairman of 
the Sub-Cttcc. of the Olympic Assocn. ; is 
connected with the St. John Ambulance 
Assocn. and several other organisations and 
bodies and takes keen interest in medical relief, 
particularly Tuberculosis ; Member, Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Address : Pius X House, 
Dr. Viegas Street, Cavel, Bombay. 

DUDHORIA, Xadakumah Sino, p. 5 , or Rai 
B unn SiNQ Duduoria Bauadbr of 
Azibiqanj, Zemindar and Banker, b . 1904. m. 

sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Mur- 
shldabad. Edttc, : privately. 
Hon. Magistrate, 
Director, Sri Durga Cotton 
Mill Ltd., Calcutta. 
Member, Legislative As- 
sembly — Central — 1930-34 ; 
Member, British Indian 
Assocn.; Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce ; 
Bengal Landholders* Assocn.; 
Marwari Assocn*; Bengal Provincial Hindu 

Sabha; Indian Chamber of Commerce ; 

Academy of Fine Arts ; Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ; Calcutta Club; Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club ; Bengal Flying Club ; Muhammadan 
Spoiting Club ; Kalighat Sports Assen. 

Patron — Bengal Music Association ; Life 
Member, Automobile Association of Bengal ! 
and Mohan Bagan Club, Calcutta ; 
Vice-President and Life Member, Calcutta 
North Club. Address ; Azimganj, Murshi- 
dabad, Bengal. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nusserwanji, Kt., 
H.B.E. (1945)., C.I.E., O.B.E., D.O. (Oxon), 
F-C.JP.S., Colonel, LA.M.C., L. M. & S., J.P., 
Ex-Sheriff of Bombay. Ex- Ophthalmic Surgeon 
m charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 6. 8 April 1884. in. Miss 



Parakh. Edne. : Bombay, Oxford, Vienna 
and London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, 
Grant IMcdical College, Consulting Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic 
Surgeon, Pars! General Hospital, Bombay; 
is ivivate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. 
Member, Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. 
Superintendent, Tata Memorial Hospital, 
Bombay ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, O.C, Indian Military Hospital, 
Bombay ; Pres., Jt. War Cttee. ; Chairman, 
Bombay Branch, Indian Red Cross Society; 
was awarded Silver Jubilee & Coronation 
Medals, Ptiblicaiions : A number of papers 
embodying research and of great scientific 
value and contributions to various periodicals. 
At/drcjs : The Lawnside, Harkness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DUNGARPUR : H. H. SIR Lakshman Sikghji 
Bahaotr, the Ruler of. {See Indian Princes* 
Section). 

DUNNICLIFF, HORACE BaRRATT, C.I.E., M.A, 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin), F.B.I.C., 
F.N.I., Emeritus Professor, University of the 
Punjab. Chief Technical Adviser, War 
Transport Department, Government of India. 
Chief Chemist, Central Revenues Chemical 
Service, 1937-43. Principal, Government Col- 
lege, Lahore, 19 30 -39 ; Professor, Inorganic 
Chemistry, Punjab University 1924 to 1945 ; 
(also Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic.). 
h. 23 Sept. 1885. m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne 
(Gold Kaiser-i-Hind, 1935), elder d. of F. iV, 
Burgoyne- Wallace (1920). M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh, U.P., 1908-14 ; Khalsa College, 

Amritsar, 1914-17 ; Government College, 
Lahore, 1917-1939 ; Indian Munitions Board, 
1917 ; Cprdite Factory, Aruvankadu, 1918-21 ; 
Member, Imperial Educational Conference, 
London, 1927 ; Special Chemical Adviser, 
Central Board of Revenue, 1928-1937 ; Vice- 
President, Indian Chemical Society ; President, 
Chemistry Section, Indian Science Congress, 
1934 ; Chairman, Natmally Occurring Salts 
Committee ; Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, 1940 ; Member, Drugs Act 
Advisory Board, 1940-43, and Drugs Supply 
Committee, 1939-45. Publications : papers 
in Chemical and other Journals. Address : 
War Transport Department, New Delhi. 

DURGADAS Mehra, Seth, Merchant and 
Director, the National Savings Bank Ltd., 
Bombay, b. October 1912 ; son of the 
late Seth Lala Jaigopal of Amritsar, m. Miss 
Parkashvatl, d. of Seth 
Lala Tirathram of Amrit- 
sar. 2 daughters. Ediic.: at 
Amritsar. Joined his 
father’s firm Omprakash 

Durgadas in 1929. Became 
partner in the same firm 
in 1933 ; Dir., Pelico Elec- 

trical Industries, Amritsar ; 

Prop., Durgadas Co., 

Bombay. Has travelled ex- 
tensively in Japan, IVIalaya, 
the Straits Settlements, 

China, Ceylon and India. Clubs : The Cricket 
Club of India and the Bombay Presidency 

Radio Club. Address: Gopal Mansion, 

beliind Metro, Bombay. 
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/JASTLKV, CIIAIIMS Mr;KTlHin, J.V.» 

nij<l Notary Public. Lair holb‘U/>r to tbr 
Govrrntnoniof Lonibny niKl I’ul/llr I'ro^^autor. ' 
//. 2 ScplonilKT 1800, in. SU r>I Cli' 1 

WIntIo, M.llJb, .T.L., h* rvr^l in Ib^* <;p.at Wtn] 
from 1014-1010 tm Lknt, H.r.A. (T*K0 1 
03 fin Ob«crvfr niul Pilot In Il.r.Cb nr»fl Pilot; 
In tlic L.A.r. yifldrrrt: C/o Kn*^t!ry J,.asn A| 
Co., Sollcltorn niid Kolatita Pni/)lr, Jrbnnt^Ir ) 
Building, Ksplarmdo Load, 35onib<ay. { 

ELRAH3M, Brn Ccnr.nninoT (Hrd) 

J.P. ; b. KUh Aj»ri! lOOH; f ncrf rflrd j 
hi'i fatbcT Sir MnhomtdMiov Cnrrlmbbov* 
Lbriihiin ( 2n(l ) Laroint, 102F‘:| 
Honorary PrcrPlrncy Ma(*l>'lrn tr 
President of Board ttf ’yT\nX<t^ of! 

tbo Currlmblioy Lbrnblm Mn-ilm Orpbnnnr' # j 
Bombay ; Llicf^'d PrrMdrnt of fbrj 
ailuslim Pea re nndXlellrf Committed* dnrlnrtJic \ 
HIndii-MuPlIm dl«f iirbancrp In Bombay ln| 
1930 and 1041 ; j>rr^ldrd over Ibe (injerrit and i 
Hatlila^vair iln«lim Provincial Ldticatlonal 
Conference held at Aljrnrdabad In 103 4; 
Clialrman, Keccptlon Committee of the 
All-India MnsUm 1>af^uc Be‘‘Flon?i bold in 
Bombay In Afarcli 1030 xind Provincial Muslim 
Ix‘agne Conference in lOf I ; Br‘^{^:nrd member- 
f-bip of the I/cai’ue in 1040. Mmiber <»f tho 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1028-29 and 
again from 1035 ; lifember, Bombay I>cg1«la- 
tlvo Council, 1037. Address: '‘Currlmbhoy 
Manor,*' 41, Warden Load, Bombay’. 

EBGLBy, The Horr, lilR. Jtjfxice NonitAK 
George Arhstrozto, M.A. (Oxford). Judfre, 
Calcutta Higb Court- h. lOtb Jtinc 18^B. 
m. Kathleen, Blanche Bridget Haley 1914. 
JSduc. : Switzerland and Nev,' Col., Oxford. 
Parsed into I.C.S., 1910; Asstt. Magistrate, 
Bengal, 1011 ; TJnder-Sccy. Political and 
Appt. Dept^., 1010-1918; Begistrar, Calcutta 
High Court appellate side, 1016-23 ; called to 
the Bar (Inner Temple), 1024 ; I)t, and 
Sessions Jndge in Bengal and As'^arn, 1024-32 ; 
Kaiscr-i-Bind Gold Medal 1030; Judicial Secy, 
and Legal Remembrancer to the Govt, of 
Bengal, 1933 ; Offg. Judge, Calcutta High 
Court, 1034 ; Addl. Jndge, Calcutta High 
Courts 1937 ; President, Bengal Election 
Tribunal, 1037 ; Puisne Judge, Calcutta High 
Court, Fince 1939 ; Vice-President, Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1944-45 ; President, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 104 C. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta, 

EDMUNDS, Sm PERCY JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Oxon.), C.I.E, (1-1-1943). Cldef Engineer, 
Indian P. & T. Dept., Kt. Bach. (22-1-104G). 
b. 1/2/1890. m. Susan Elizabeth Scott. Bcft/c.: 
Christ Hospital and Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Served In War 1914-19 ; Captain, Royal 
Engineers ; joined Indian Posts and Tclegraplis 
Dept. 1019 and became Clilef Engineer in 
1941 ; represented India at International Radio 
Telegraph Conference, Washington 1927 and 
I^Iadrid 1932; International Telecommunica- 
tions Conference, Cairo 1938 ; Commonwealth 
Communications Council, London, 1944. 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 6 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.l. 

EDWARDS, Lieut.-Col. Cosmo Gra^t Nrn:?^, 
C.I.E., Tndian Political Service; Yonngest 
BOB of the late Rev. James Edvrards of Lossle- 


ill India 


nrr.iUi, frrU'*!/!, ar.d 

h. ti. lOro KrrMy 

L^rlyn,d,f.f J)f, K. J. p, r.f 

Wftfwjr; /y.v. ; td ar:d 

r^ilnl >ir/U i;tJv,Krf‘.idln Ofr%* V/ar, IIGMO. 
Digbhr.d JJgi.l InfibUy, lOJl. IW 

(v.(/Uf/d'‘d) : f:r.*rf*rrr i fo If.divn Arm*/ 1017; 

tor; - fi'ii 1^- L'.-V/. IVu.lkr 

(Afglinf)!*!^!!). tMO ; f.pp4r.t^ 1 to Jr. 
PfR'-kM irci : In 

rapuitl^t hi N.-VfM.P. tbi Pen; 
aiid Dy. hr^y, to fP/Vt. c/f Jr.'P.i, IV.fr'gn and 
roUlkAl lOVi'52: to p.^-iid'ct 

In HCis 37; Ag'-nl In Kalvt, 

PC'i.HMO; Pt’ltKil Ag-nt hi 19{0'42, 

for IPbhapuf nr.d D»*rrAn 
J0;2-nMi: Jk'Phat for 
flnce H»U. C/ot*; VrM'd J/A'Ariti. 

AdUen: C/o IPMn. Gri.nlby A Co.* Ltd., 
J/mdon f.r Rornt.tvy. 

Trivaufhum. 

EDWARD.S, Iffn lUT. Jiviti f'Arrji ribinr::, 
i^nrUrh Editor of the Daytrr.r/cyc 
(or Kitr nj JCno*rU b;r) for 
5. March 25lii 1875. n. Mnry 

Wh'^ei^r, PrUKlr’'-L Kind^rg^rt^'n 
Tr.nfning Fchooh fSdne.: (P.riti U SUtMUt 
Th^ologlcaKV/ihge, H.nu'h worth, B;mdr.;;hA!n, 
England. Khdit yearn In charge ct Engh.^b 
Churches In England ; ftrHvcd In India, 
Sept. 1908; until 1014 (Britidi) .^fethodht 
Superintendent In Bombay ; ?lnc^ lOH loar.'^d 
by (ilrltisb) Method kl Church to American 
Alnrathl Alb^loi) and otb^TMPdon*.for Literary 
and Xlieologlral work; went to Poona, Jtdy 
1030^ to take charge of Unihd TiwoJogIcal 
College. Editor nl the ** Po.t Saint? of 
M.ahrirn«^htra ” Series. A ddras : 1 -.V, Stavclcy 
Road, Poon.a. 

1:LT)EUT0N, Sir Tiio)!A5 Howarp, K.CJ.E. 
(1943),Kt. (1037), M.A. (Cantab.), Ch.alrman, 
Calcutta Port Commi>-ion^‘r’?. 5, April 2.'^. 
ISSG; ni, Wilhclmlna Suth*‘riand. Kdue.: 
Merchant Taylors Sciiool and Cinre College. 
Cambridge. 3 Ft Ckvs Hons. (Mathematical 
Tripo'?). 1903 ; joined Calcutta Port Co.m- 
rnksloncrs In lOUO ft? Antt. Secretary; 
npptd. Chairman in 1032; rerv'cd BedforU- 
fhlre Rcgt., 1915-1918; Wounded 1917, 
Address: 1, Portland Park, Allpore, Calcutta. 

ELWIN, Veurier, M.A..D.Sc.(Oxoi).) b. Aug. 29, 
1002, Fono! Bishop El win o! hierre Leone; n. 
Ko3l 1940, has one son. e. Merton College Ox- 
ford; (Powlcr Exhibitioner, Cliailcs Oidham 

University Scholar, Matthew* j ^ « 

Arnold Prizeman, Junior . 

Denycrand Johns on Scholar, /- 
First Clns^ Eng. Lit. Finak. ; - . ' 

First Class Theolog>' ElnalS t L 

Vicc-Principal,WyciiiIeHall, I V " * V 

1926 and Lecturer at Aferton, I 
1927, Camo to India in j* C 

1927 as a member of the j 

Christa Seva Sangb, Poona, I ' j 

but after four years retired j j 

into lay life and. In collabora- * 

tion with Mr. Shamrao Hi vale, founded the 
Bhumijan Seva 1/Iandnl, for the service of the 
aboriginals on a scientific and humanitarian 
basis : the Afandal now maintains schools, a 
leper home, dispensary and a research depart* 
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mcnt. Aplpointcci Hon. Ethnographer, Bastar 
State, 1940 ; Anthoropologlst, Govt, of Orissa, 
1946 ; F.II.A.L, F.N.Im Editor, Man in India, 
from 1942; a^vardcd tho Wcllcomo liledal 
1942, the Roy Medal, 1945. Publicotxons ; 
The Dawn of Indian Freedom (1930), 3fn?ialmo 
Gandhi (1931), The Tmih about India (1932), 
Songs oj the Forest (1935) Leaves from the 
Jungle (193G), Phulmai of the Hills (1937), 
A Cloud thaCs Dragomsh (1938), The Baiga 
(1939), Loss of Serve (1941), The Agaria 
(1942), illarta Mxirdcr end Suicide (1943), 
The Aboriginals (1943), FoV^Talcs of Maha~ 
I'oshal (19 i4), Folk-Songs of the Maikal Bills 
(1944), FolJ:*Sw\gs of Chhaiisgarh (1940). 
The Mtiria and their G^ofwl (1940), and many 
contributions to learned journals. jRccrca* 
lions : Controversy, photography and 
museums. Address : Patangarh P.O,, 

HIndori Tahsll, Mandia Hist., C.P. 

EMERSON, Lt.-Cop. Ralf BrTm"0. C.I.E. 
(1940), O.B.E. (1943), Lt.-Col. Roj^al Engineers 
and Chief (iommlssloncr of Railways. 6. 
3 July 1897. in. Grace Everard Kapler on Sept. 
18. 1920. Educ. : Bradaeld CoU., BerUsUte 
and R. 5f. A., IVoolnich. Was 2ad Air 
Slechanic, Royal Plying Corps from Kov. 
1915 to June 1917 and at R. 5t. A. June 
1917-18. Served in France in May-June 
191C. Commissioned 2nd Lt. R. E. on 6th 
June 1918, Lt.-Col. R. E. 30th June 1944 
attached to Mov. ct Tn. MEP from Jan. 1941 
to July 1943 : served with 8tli Army and 
OUT July 1043 to Oct. 1943, Reverted to 
General Manager, G.I.P. Rly. Dec. 1943- 
April 1946. Address : Railway Board, Kew 
Delhi. 






ENGINEER, Major (Dr.) Sorab 
Kaikiiosiiru, F.R.C.P.E,, L. M. & S., F.C.P.S., 
L.R.C.S.E., Ir.R.F.P. & S.G., M.R.C.P., O.B.E. 
(Military), Associated OiDcer, 1940, Associated 
Serving jSrothcr, 1930 and Long Service 
Medal of the Order of St. 
John (1929), with Bar, 1934, 
J.P„ Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate. Consulting 
Physician, Sir J. J. Hospital, 
Bombay, since 1936, Divi- 
sional Surgeon, Parsee 
Ambulance Brigade since 
1919. b. 28th April 1882. 
Educ, : at Elphinstone High 
School; the Universities of 
Bombay and Edinburgh, 
Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Colleges and Infirmary, 
first Indian Dr. to have 


^ 1^1- , 


.m. 


J 


The Royal 
Edinburgh. The 
an Hon. Commission in the I.M.S. and the first 
medical graduate of an Indian University to 
be elected to the fellowship of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. First 
Tutor and then Professor of Pharmacology 
In the Grant Medical College, 1910-36, Physi- 
cian, Sir J. J. Hospital, for over 23 years. Hon. 
Major I.M.S. since 1919. Physician, the War 
Hospital for Indian troops, Bombay, 1914-21. 
President, Bombay Medical Union, the Grant 
Medical College Society, 1939-40 and the 
British Medical Association, Bombay Branch, 
1934-40. Is associated with many Charitable 
Public Institutions. Fublicntionj : Somel 


factors necessary for the Prophylaxis of 
Tuberculosis in Bombay ; Treatment of 
Tetanus in Civil and Military Practice; 
treatment of Diarrhooas ; Dysenteries and 
Pneumonias, etc. Address : 26, Marino 

Lines, Bombay. 

ENGINEER, Sm NosnmwAN Phirozsha, Kt. 
(1945), B.A.,LL.B., Federal Advocate-General; 

Jan. 22, 1884 ; m. Jerbai Jamshedjl Kanga. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College ; Additional Judge, 
Bombay High Court from 1936 to 1938* 
Advocate- General, Bombay, Sept. 1942 to 
March 1945. Address : 1, Race Courso 
Road, New Dcllii. 


ERULKAR, Lt.-Col. Abraham Solomok 

' M.D.B.S. (Lond.). L.R.C.P., M.U.C.S. (Eng.), 
F.C.P.S. Hon. Lt.-Col. LA,M.C. ; Consulting 
Physician, b. 23rd Feb. 1887, in. Kate Accles 
Scott, d. of Capt. J. D. Scott of South Shields, 
England. Educ. : Guys Hospital, London 
Univ. Pres., a Medical Council of India ; Fellow 
and SsTidic Univ. of Bombay ; Formerly Pres., 
Coll, of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay, 
Bombay Medical Union; Hon. Physician and 
Consultant Specialist M. H. Bombay , K. E .M. 
Hospital, Bombay. Publications: Contribu- 
tions to various Medical journals. Address: 
Javeri Mansions B., Little Gibbs Hd., Malabar 
Hill, Bombay’’ and Amar Building, Sir Phiroze- 
shah Mehta Road, Bombay. 

ES^fAIL Abdblkarim: Panju, Senior Partner 
of tho firm E. A. Karim and also Husein 
AbdulUarim Panju, Bombay. Founded these 
firms in 1914. b. at Zanzibar (British East 
Africa). 1 daughter. Vice- 
President and Trustee, Kho- 
ja Shia Isna Ashri Boarding 
Orphanage at Jamnager ; 

Hon. Treasurer, the Anju- 
man - 1 - Faiz - 1 - Panjetani; 

Trustee, Khoja Shia Isna 
Ashri Jamat and Jam-e- 
Musjid, Bombay, Trustee of 
Seth Dawood Fazel Educa- 
tional Trust and Chairman, 

Karim Corporation Ltd. ; 

Director, The Habib Bank 
Ltd., Tho Marine & General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., The Kaiser-e-Hind Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Address: Panju House, 138-40, Samuel 
Street, Bombay. 








FARGUE, Lt.-Coi*. D. G. H. BE l.A. I.P.S., Cliief 
Secy, to Govt., N.W.P.P. 'b. Sept. 20, 1897. 
War of 1914-18, France and Palestine — Yeo- 
manry and Indian Cavalry ; entered Political 
Dept, in 1923 on appointment as Personal 
Assistant to Sir John Maffey ; Chief Commr., 
North-West Frontier Province ; Political 
Service thereafter with States, in Baluchistan 
and North-West Frontier Province. Address: 
Secretariat, Peshawar. 


FARIDKOT, Hon. Col. H. H. Farzaot-i 
Saab AT Nishan Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hinb, 
Brabbans, Raja Sir Earinbar Singh 
Bahabttr, K.C.S.I. of (See Indian Princes*' 
Section). 
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yOTIRUrALl AiiDUTJ/A, ?/. lOtll , 
Third Ron of lato Abdiillfv 
: fit Xavlcr’H Collop^o, | 
1030 8hifln1ml. In 30^7 
Joined hiR IftUier'fi flnii 
MePnrn. Abdulin FArnlbhoy 
Bonn (now I^Arnlblioy 
Jdmiled). In 1033 lloAted 
Bound Btudlon (India) bid., 
which rKtahllHlied *' I'lliii 
Clly»* Btudio. In 1030 
undertook world tour for 
Rpccial pludy of film pro- 
duction nnd Jloatod Oonrrnl 
FllinB Limited, Vroinotcd 
Nalioiml StudloR Limited In 
1 031). Director ; F/izalbljoy 
Limited, Morcantllo Flnauco Co., Ltd., 
Fazalbhoy Investment Co,, Ltd., Diolophnnc 
ISquipmcntfl Ltd, Promoter and Director: 
Near JilaRt Film AKcnry Ltd,, Bombay 
Advcrtlfllnj' Aiiijncy J.td. Member; The 
British Film Instituto. Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, National Geographic 
Society, Member and India IloprcBcntallvo: 
Britlah IClncraatoRraph Society. Olnhs : 
Wlllngdon Sports Club, Calcuthv Club, 
notary Club, Cricket Club of India, Koyal 
Western India Turf Club, Boyal Western 
India Golf Club, Naalk, Bombay Presidency 
Itadlo Club, Western India Automobile 
Ansoclatlon, Tho Club of Mnlmragldra Ltd., 
Poona, and the Overseas League. Publica- 
lions : ’* Tho Indian Film ; ** A Plea For 

Indian Nows-rccls.** Address ; Grosvenor 
House, Peddor Koad, Cumhalla Hill P.O., 
Bombay, 


FEKMIFa Otto Wiliiam Patkiok, B.So,, B.E., 
C.I.E, (1010), PostmaBtcr-Goncral, U.P. b. July 
10, 1801 ; m. Miss Ellen Florence Wrlcht, 
Pdne.: St. Aloysius* JDgh Sch., Tizagnpatnin, 
St. Xnvlcr’B Coll., Calcutta and Civil Engin- 
eering Coll., Bibptir, Calcutta. Asstt. DIvl. Engr. 
Telegraphs, 1018-20 ; DivL Engr., Telegraphs, 
1020-82 and 1035-30; Supdt., Telegraphs, 
N. W. Bly., 1032-35; Dir. of Telegraphs, 
1930-89 ; Dy. Dlr.-Gcn. of Telegraphs, 1030- 
1012. Address: 8, Casscls Hoad, Lucknow. 


IMiUGA, BioiiT llnv. Dn. It., B.A., D.D. ; 

Bishop of Mysore ; 6. 24th Sei>t. 1880 ; Pduc.: 
> in l*arl8 ; Jtoctor St. Mary’s Seminary, I 
Bangalore; Vicar, St. Phllomena s Church, 
Mysore, Publications : Ed., " SL Philoin€im*B 
Messenger t** 1032-41. Address*, Bishop’s 

lIouBO, Mysore. 

field, LiEuT.-CJoi/)Ni:ri Sm Donald Moyle, 
Kt., C.i.E. (1035) ; Chief Minister, Jodhpur 
State, llajputana, since 1036. b. 10 November 
1881. m. IstlOlO Muriel Hay, d. of the late 
Surgeon-General G, W. It. Hay. 2ndlylOS8 
Muriel Wllhelmina (Carmen) do Pnrodl,cf. of 
Lady Forster and tho latcHoraco hoPnrodl, 1 s, 
Edne, ; Tonbridge School, U.M.O., Sandhurst. 
Indian Army, 1000-1007; Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1007-1035. 
Address: Jodhpur, Kajputana. 

FIIIODIA, The Hon. Mr. Kdndanmal Sobha- 
OJIAND, B.A., LL.B., Speaker, Bombay Legls- 
Jativo Assombly, b. Nov. 12, 1885 at Ahmed- 
nnenr. ICdnc, : graduated from the Fergusson 
Coll, In 1007 ; was a Follow of tho same Coll. 


for one year ; 1010 be pn«5,f.d LL.B* and since 
then has been prartlMng an n lawy/r: from 
college daVfi, Im h a 3’llftklte ; S^cy., Nagar 
District Conferf fie e, 1020 t Hrcy.,tbe Bombay 
Provinelfd Conference' held In Nagnr In 3010 
nnd one of tlje five vim bore the brunt of 
trie liieiirred by the ronb fence: one of 
tiie promoterH of the National SeJmol at Nngnr 
In 1020; took a leading part In the rollertlon 
of I'llul: Swaralya Fund and toured In Naya? 
Dlntrlet with Mnlntmajl In )027 ; 1030 and 
1032, Jm aujtported botli the Movement^*, by 
organl‘'Ing flnanelal ahl : took promhwnt j»art 
in the famine rellrf of 1018 and 1920 and 
worked the Scry, of the Ctter/, Mernb^^r, 
Nngar Jlnulcli)allty’ and the Jl.L.B. of whirli 
jje WAS /Jerted PfM. Jn 103.5; worked for 
fv.Tiity years as Sery. of the pinjarapole ; 
Pre-., Ayurveda Malm Vldyalaya Mriec 1017 ; 
Is on tlm .Managing Cttee, of the Nag'ar Edit- 
rational Soeiely ntul the Clmlrntan of the 
MerrbantR* Ahu'h, ; be Jh on tbe rditorlaj staff 
of the ’Sangha Sliaklbl ' the organ of the 
Congress In Nagar; Clmlrman. Nngar Central 
Co-operative Bank, 1030. Address: Ahmed- 
nag/ir. 


FIT/.E, Sir Kr.?JKrTn. JC.C.l.E. (1911), B.A. 
(Oxon.), CM.E. (1932). Advb'cr to the Secre- 
tary of State for India Rlncc June 1914. 
0. Jan. G, 18S7; ra. Helena, fL of F. J. 
Bair*<to, LVif/f. .* Marlborough and Corpus 
Chrlstl Collogc, Oxford, J^ntcred I.C.S.. 
1911 ; employed In Political Dept, since 
1915 ; held the jmst of lU-'^Idcnt for Central 
India, 193,5-40 and of Polllicnl Secretary* to 
JL 1C. tho CrowTi Bcprescntatlvc, 1941-1914, 
Address : India Ofllce, Tmndon ; and 18, Poarl 
Court, Eastbourne. 

FITZMAUmcE, Sin Desmond Fitzjoiin, 
I/r.-COL,, Late Boyal Enoineers 
( retired, 1930); B.A. (JtTon*^.), Cantab., 
KT. (1910), C.I.E. (1041), J.P., ^faster. 
Security Printing, India and Controller of 
Stamps, b, 17 August 1893. vu 1920, Nancy, 
d, of Kov. John Sherlock and Jlrs. Leake, of 
Grayewood, Surrey, 1 s, 3 d, Pduc, * Bradficld 
College and Iloyal iMllltary Academy, Wool- 
wich, 1912-14 ; Cambridge University, 1920-22; 
Served with Iloyal Engineers in France, Belgi- 
um and Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; 
Wounded, 1916 ; mentioned In Despatches, 
1918; Instrtictor, 11. M. A., Woolwich, 
1918-1020 ; Instructor, Sch. of Afilltary 
Engineering, Chatham, 1923-1025 ; Engineer, 
Callender’s Cable nnd Construction Co., Ltd., 
3027-20; Deputy AUnt Alnstcr. Bombay 
and Calcutta. 1029-1931 ; Dy. Afastcr, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33: 
Master, Security I’rintlng, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. BnWfcaf ion*.* 
I*apcra on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in Franco ; Work of Afllitary Engineers in the 
Indian Allnts. Address: Caxton House, 
Nasik Bo.ad, G. 1. P. Hallway.' 

FOlUlESTEJl, CJtAKLES, A.H.-W.O., P.B.I.O., 
Ph.D. (Edin.), F.B.S.E. ; Kalsar-l-Hlnd Alcdal. 
Principal, Government of India School 
of Mines, Dhanbad, India, since 1030, 
5. 1805 ; one s, one d, Educ, : Hcriot-Wntt 
CoJIego, Edinburgh ; Assist. Lecturer, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Hcriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, 1910-20; Prof, of Chemistry 
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nnd Assaying, Indian School of Mines, ' 
1920 ; Fellow of thd Inst, of Fuel ; 
Assoc. Mem. Inst, of Chem, Eng.; 
epecinlly interested in mineral chemistry 
and fuel technology. : Contribu- 

tions to Trans, of Mining and Geological 
Institnio of India (Bronze, Silver and Gold 
medals. Govt, of India IMzc twice) {c Proc. of 
Nat. Inst, of Sciences of India, Ind. Sc. Congr. 
and to The Journal of the Inst, of Fuel. 
Uccrcaiiom : Tennis, motoring, music. 
Club : Bengal ’United Service, Calcutta. 
Address : Indian School of Mines, Bhanbad, ' 
E.I. Ely. 

FOWLER, OmnnuT JonN,I),Sc.,r.R.I.C.,F.R. 
San.I., F,N.I.6. 1808, m. Amy nindmarsh, d. 
of George S.and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sidcot 
School, Somerset; Owens College, Victoria 
University, Jlanchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in scrvlco of Rivers 
Commltteo of Mandicster Corporation, 
llcsponslblo for treatment of the sewage and 
tradc-cflluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
•* Activated Sludge** process of sewage 
puriJlcatlon. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai and Hankow. First 
visited India In 1900 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal. From 1916 to 1024 
Professor of Applied Chemistry and later of 
Bio-chemistry at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. Principal, Harcourt 
Butler Tedmologlcal Institute, Cawnpore, 
1927-29 ; has been President of the Indian 
Chemical Society, is Honorary Corresponding 
Secretary for India of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Has published many scientlflc papers 
and discourses. Address : Central Hotel, 
Bangalore. 

FRAltiPTON, Henuy JAMns, M.A. (Oxon.); 
I.C,S. ; C.I.E. (1941); M.C. (1918); Chief 
Secy, to Govt., U.P. b. August 14, 1897 ; 
ni. Hilda Mary, d. of Rev. Alexander Brown. 
Educ, : Christ’s Hospital and St. John’s 
Coll., Oxford. Military service, 1916-1919; 
commissioned Duke of \Ycllington’B Regiment, 
Jan. 1917 ; served in France and Flanders; 
demobilised with rank of Captain, 1919 ; ' 
joined I.C.S. in Dec. 1921 ; Asst. Mgte., Agra, ' 
Muttra and Roorkee till 1926; Dist. Mgte., 
Muttra and Jliansl till 1928 ; Asstt. Settlement 
Officer and Settlement Officer, Agra and Bah- 
raich, 1928-1932 ; Diet. Mgte., Cawnpore and 
Jhansi till Oct. 1932 ; By. Secy., U.P. Govt., 
till March 1937; By. Commsnr., Lucknow, 
1937-38 ; By. and Jt. Secy, to Qovt. of 
India, 1938-43; Commissioner, Fyzabad 
Bivislon, U. P., 1943-44, Chief Secy, to Govt., 
U. P., from 23rd March 1945. Address : 
Lucknow. 

FRY, Lt.-Col. Augustine Satigood, M.B., 
Ch.M. (Edin.), F.R.C.S. (Edin.) ; C.I.E. (1944); 
Professor of Clinical Surgery and Principal 
K.E.M. Coll., Lahore, b. Nov. 4, 1890 ; m. Ella 
Scott, d. of Rev. A. Scott of Oakbank, England. 
Educ, : George Watson’s Coll., Edinburgh 
and Univ. of Edinburgh . Commissioned, 
R.A.M.C., Feh. 14, 1915, and I.M.S., Mar. 12, 
1916 ; Employed as a Civilian in I.M.S., 
Feb. 3, 1931. PitbUcaiioyis : Emetine in the 
Treatment of Amcobic Abscess of the Liver, 
(Ind. Med Gaz., Oct. 1924) ; ** Bucket 


TJnndle ** Fracture^ Dislocation of the Medial 
Meniscus of the Knee Joi7it (R.A.M.C. Journal, 
Vol. LII, 1929). Address: No. 8, Club Road, 
Lahore. 

FURZE, Goudon, J. P., James Finlay & Co, 
Ltd., Bombay, b, January 26, 1888 ; in. 
Slonica Renee Marshall, Edtic, ; at Aldenham 
School. Came out to India 1913 ; served in 
the Great War from 1916-1919 with the 
Coldstream Guards ; awarded M.C. and 
mentioned in (Bspatches. Address : Byculla 
Club, Bombay. 

FYZee, Asae Alt Asghar, b.a., il.b. (Bom.), 
M.a. (Cantab.), First class honours, Oriental 
Languages, Tripos 1024 (PT.I), 1925 (PT.II) ; 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Principal, Govt. LW College, Bombay, b. 
April 10, 1899 ; m. Sultana, d. of Nazi Rabi- 
ruddin, Bar-at-Law, Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, England ; Hon, Secy., Islamic Research 
Assen., Pres., Anjuraan Taraqqi-E-Urdu ; 
Fellow, Univ, of Bombay ; Vice-Pres., Bombay 
Cricket Assen, Publications : Introduction 
to Mvhammadayi Lmo (Oxford 1931), Ismaili 
Jmc of (Oxford 1933), Islamic Culture 
(1944) ; and about 85 papers of a technical 
character on Law and Islamic subjects. 
Addrm : Government Law College, Bombay. 

FYZEE R An AMIN, S., Artist, Poet, Bramatist 
and Novelist, b. 19 Bee. 1880. m. Atiya 
Begum H. Fyzeo, sister of Her Highness Nazi! 
Raliya Begum of Janjlra, Educ.: School of 
tho Royal Academy of Arts, London, and 
privately with John Sargent, R.A., and 
Sir Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., London. 
Exhibitor at the Royal Academy and Royal 
Institute Annual Exhibitions ; Permanently 
represented at the Tate Gallery in London, 
the Luxembourg in Paris, City Art Gallery 
in Manchester, Palace of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco and others ; Painted many 
portraits of tho Princes and Nobles of India 
and also two domes in the Imperial Secretariat, 
New Delhi. Leader of the Indian School of 
painting and opposed to the methods both of 
the Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Has 
written several dramas two of which-Baughter 
of Ind. and The Invented Gods — were pro- 
duced in London. Publications : “ Gilded 
India” ** Invented Gods” ” Daughter of Ind.” 

i Man and other Mystic Poems and History 
of the Bene-Israelites of India, Address : 
Little Gibbs Road, Bombay. 

GA JAPATIBA JU, R. K. N., B.A., B.L. b. 

I " March 21, 1895. Landholder. Educ. : Madras 
University ; practised as an advocate till 
1939 and then took to industry. He represents 
the biggest industrial group 
in Andhra Besa. Manag- 
ing Director, The Andhra 
Engineering Co., Ltd., and 
The Vizagapatam Electric 
Supply Corporation Ltd. 
of Vizagapatam ; The 
Anakapalle Electric Supply 
Corporation Ltd. of 
Anakapalle ; The East 
Coast Ceramic Industries 
Ltd., Rajahmundry and 
The Andhra Cement Co. 

Ltd., Bezwada. Founder President of The 
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>\n(3Iira ManiifactiirerH' >\fi';oolallon, lifzwada, 
JUi \n now proinoilnu a j'roiip of 
coriccrna la Uio Ccnt/ral Jnriia A 

lfc07) fi])OTlHWHn /iiul laU-m<U’fJ Jn )>Ut ^/arno 
nhooiUiU^ Ho Ih kcon on tonnla nii<l bllllurdn 
nnfl poWiKm*^ proflrlonoy In all of 

Oanlfi. (Jrantly intffOHtad Irilitcrainrc, Kn^^llBli, 
Bannlrrlt and Tolin^n. Mado {*xt<'nnIvo 
In Hindu P)iIIo«oj)hy andromparatlva rolUdoriH. 
H!b boolfH Ijofh In Kn(^]In]i and aro 

hoAm; TailjllBliod. Adflrehft : U’ho Andhra 
CcJtioiit Co., Jlozvj'nOn, 

GAJKNDKAGADICAU, Abiivatthama JUIvA^ 
OHATaA, AT.A,, M.75.H., 3^)., Ihlridpal ami 
Hfofc-w ot' BldharUi (.'ollryf'. 

35omhay. b, 3 Oct. lBa2. in. Kamalahai 
Bliall^rrarn of Batanu ''JCAuc.: *Satara Hl^h 
School, Bafara and ilio Doccan Collcuf*, 
7V;ona, 'JirUUnut Vuiv, career, uiilch 
Includrfl lat claMB iBt In T5.A. Appointed 
AcBlstant to I’rofcHBor of Banylcrlt at 
Hlphlnntono Coll., H(’i»t, 3015; Lecturer, 

3017; Prof, of HaUBhrlt, Elphinniono Colle^^f, 
In 3 02(Md. IJoldH the rank of Lieut* C<il, 
and iH • . ’ ■ ' ^ ‘ « ’ '“'73n.H.O.T.O. 

(T.TJf/ : ' * ■ ; ■ of the SwaB* 

UUljtr,, . ■■ .■■ 'I ' '■ of Ita Volnn* 

teor CorpH., 3)Ivhlonal Commander In 
Bom3>ay City Civic Guard. Puhliration/t : 
Critical c^dltlonfl of many Sanskrit clft«fdcfl for 
the UHO of Unlvmlty atudenta, v/lilch Include 
JCalIdn«a'B llitUBamhara ; JCalldaRa'a 8aknii» 
tala ; Banana HatHacarita ; Dandln^t Hasaku- 
mara Carlta ; Bhatta Narayana'c Vonlsandiara, 
AummlAmUti*n Tarka Sam^^ralna, Bhasa'a 
Bvapnavafiavadatta ; ATammata's ICavya* 
prakaRa, etc, Addrm : 3i)lphlnstone College, 

* Bombay. 

GAJBNDBAGAHKEB, BRAT.nAT) BapAOIIAHYA, 
M.A., ; .Ttidge, High Court, Bombay ; h. 

ATarch 10, lOOJ ; m. Bhallnl Shallgram ; 7Muc . : 
Batata High School {1031 to 1038) ; Karnatnk 
Coll. (1018-1020) ; Beccan Coll. (1020 to 1021) ; 
Lav/ Coll., Voom (1024 to 1020); Joined the 
Appellate Side Bar In 1020 f Indited the Hindu 
Law nuartcrly ; puhllshcd the Sanskrit 
Text of Nan da BandIC/i Battaka IVJImamfja 
and ItB ICngllHh iranfilatlon. Address : 
C-II, Mafallal J^ark, AVarden Jload, Bomhay 


GANABATI Tyi:r, 3L V., B.Sc,. ALC.B., Con- 
troller of Civil Supplies and Additional Textile 
(JommlMsloner In iviysoro ; also Special Ofllccr 
for SurpliB .Stores disposals, b. 20th Nov. 

, . , IBOO. Pdne.: The Cen*- 

’ Coll., Bangalore; took 

iHt rank In the Mysore 
i ' Civil ScTvIco Competitive 

‘ . Jjxamination, Jan. 1920; 

« - * in. 1022 .layalakshmi, d. of 

' ' ■> late Chief Justice llaja- 

dljarmapravina C. S. 
Doraiswami Iyer. 'Was 
Atiditor, Mysore State Hall- 
way, Secretary, Stores Ihir- 
chaRo ettec., Deputy Hc- 
glstrar, Land Mortgage 
Banks and Co-operative Societies, Deputy 
Comndssioncr, Tiimlnir and Kadiir Districts ; 
Government Director and Chairman of the 
following Concerns (from Juno 1040 to Juno 


^ h 

pi ’ 
. * iljL 


JOfJ) J^orcrlnln Jactoty, IndiiJ'lrlal and 
Tf^'tiiig Lahoratory, Soap Taftory, Bichro- 
mate J’aHory, Silk AVcavlng J’nffory, Uie 
Atyforo ClK'micals nJjd I^rtllBcra, Ltd., 
flu* Mjvorc Coffee Curing Works, Ltd., the 
MyK/fo fy'iiftp Works, IJd., oflicInGd as 
Director, the Indian Jnstltufc of BHerue, Bm- 
galore, from Sept, 104 i to March lOffi and 
again from .fiin<^*A!ig. ItHO; MnnVr, 
Govcrrdng (’otincll of the Indian In*-titu(e 
of Science. PtdJieafion : A liandbook of J/md 
Mortgage Credit In ^\yporf% LVonomlc and 
l^itianclal a'^peefs of tanks, Df;%'e!opmc*nt of 
ndllvallon In the Irvdn Canal area, Trade, 
InduMry, war-time Controls and Po-t-War 
jdamung, Krereafions : Biding, Golf and 
uVnnts. Clubs: The Century Club, Banga- 
lore, Sports (Hul), Mysore. Address: 'Jaya 
Blmv.sn/ Sir Krlslina Bao Bead, Ba*'a'vangndl, 
Bangafore, 

OANDin, BffA?;jT; BAir, D.A., LL.B., 
Jix.-FJfinnco Minister, N. W. T. Prosdneo. 
b, October 3888 ; m. Shrlrnatl BaldcvL d. of 
L. Sukhu Bam Jawa of Dcra Ismail Khan. 
PaIuc, : C. M. Jligh School, Dcra Ismail Khan. 

D. A. V. College, J>ahorc, Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore and Law College, Lahore. Ddlted 
for Borno time ** Frontier Advocate ", Dcra 
Iflmnil KJian, " Punjab Advocate," MlanwalJ, 
and " Bharat Mala ", Lahore. Started 
practice ns a lav/ycr In Mi an wall In 3917, 
non-co-operated in 1022, ronvided Jn 1930, 
for taking part In the. Civil Disohedienco 
Movement: was President, Bar Ap'oclatlon, 
Mian wall, for a Jong time ; bhUted to D. I. 
Khan in 1030; Bucccssfully fought assembly 
election on Congress ticket. Joined Cabinet 
In Sept. 1937. Besigned from the cabinet in 
Nov, 1030. in obedience to the orders of the 
Congress High Command, Bcmnlncd In the 
wilderncf-s till ICth March 1035, wlicn he again 
joined cabinet, when tlic Congress decided to 
assume oflicc in N.-W.7M*. ; re-elected to the 
N.-W.F.P. Leg. Assem. in the general elections, 
1040. Address; A. I. Klmn. 

GANDHI, Drvapar, Mg. Editor. The IlinduFtan " 
Times, 6. May 22, 1900 ; m. Lakshmi, daughter 
of C. Bajagopalacharl, Juno 1C, 1933. Ddue. ; 
South Africa and India ; Collaborated with 
hlB father Mahatma Gandhi in Ids activities 
Binco lOlC and went to prison Bovcral times 
for political rcapons, a^sslstcd on his father’s 
weekly journal Youno India and Indevtndent^ 
an English dally of Allahabad. Publications: 
India Unreconciled. Address: Connaught 
Circus, New Delhi. 

GANDHI, l\^AK.MOI{A^" PORUsnoTTAir, M.A., 

E. B. Econ.S., E.8.S. Editor, Indian Cotton 
Textile and Sugar Industry Annuals, Pro- 
fessor, Sydenham College of Commerce, b. 
5tli November. 1901. I^duc. : Bombay and 
Benares ; in. 1920, Bambhagauri, G. A. Secre- 
tary, Indian Cliambcr of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta, 1920-30; Secretary, Indian Sugar 
Mills' Association ; Secretary, Indian Colliery 
Owners' Association, (1032-30 ) ; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce Industry 
1929-30 ; Head, Credit Department, National 
City Bank of Now York, Calcutta. 1030-37; 
Chief Commercial Manager, Dalmia Cement, 
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Ltd., and llohtas Industries, Ltd. ; Director, 
Indian Sugar S>Tidicnte, 1937-40 ; Member, 
XI. !’• and Biliar Tower Alcohol Committee, 
1938 and Biliar Covemment Labour Enquiry 
Committee, 1940 ; and XI.P. A; Bihar Sugar 
ConViol Board, 1^4^ Member, Bast Indian 
lUy. Advisory Cttcc. 1940-41 ; Controller of 
Supplies, Calcutta and Bombay, 1941-42. 
Piiblxcaiion^ : An Amval each year on Cotton 
and Sugar Industries, and handlooms, 
Address: Jan Mansion, Thcrozshnh Mehta 
lload, Bombay. 

GANDHI, Mon.vNi)A8 Katiamchakp, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), h. 2nd October 18G9. 
Educ, at BajKot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Tractifcd law In Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign In Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) In addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Pcb. 4th, *1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress. 1924. 
Inaugurated campaign of Civil Disobedience, 
especially of the breach of the Salt Laws, 
April, 1930. Interned, Bth May, 1930 and 
released 2r)th January 1931. Delegate to the 
Hound Table Conference, 1931, Signed the 
Truce with Lord Irwin as representative of 
British Government, Cth March 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933. XJndertook a '*East unto death*’ 
at Haikot in 1939 to induce the Thakorc Saheh 
to implement his promise of reforms hut 
broke It on the Viceroy's intervention, agreeing 
to adjudication by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court, whose judgment went in his 
favour. Inaugurated in Oct. 1940 a campaign 
of Individual Civil Disobedience. Arrested 
and imprisoned under the Defence of India 
Rules in Aug. 1942. Again embarked on a 
21 days' fast in Feb., 1943, on Govt, turning 
down 'his claim for the right, as a free man, 
to repudiate ths charges made by the Govern- 
ment of India against the Congress in respect 
of the 1942 disturbances or, in the alternative, 
to be put in touch ndth members of the 
Congress Working Committee with a view 
to a revision of Congress policy, and although 
It was generally feared that he would not 
survive his fast owing to his age, he 
successfully carried it through. Released 
May 6, 1944, on grounds of health. 

Publications : Indian Home Rule," " Univer- 
sal -Daum," " young India,” " Nava Jivan " 
(Hindi and Gujarati), ** Autobiography " 

2 Vols., " Self-Indulgence vs. Self-control ", 
"Guide to Health"; also "Harijan" in 
English, Gujarati and Hindi. .Address ; 
Sevagram (Wardha). 

GANDHI, NAGARDAS PtJRTJSHOTTAM, M.A., | 
B.Sc., A.B.S.M., D.I.C., M.Inst.M.M., M. ' 

Inst.M., M.I.S.I., M.A.S.M. ; Consulting 
Mining Engineer and Metallurgist. 6. 
Dec, 22, 1886; a. of late Purshottam Kahanji 
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Gandhi of Llmbdl (Katliiawar) ; w. 1906, 
Shivkumvar, d. of Sheth Bluular Lalchand, 
Hanpur. Bduc. : Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay, Imperial Coll, 
of Science and Technology, London. General 
Manager, Tata Sows Ltd., Iw Tavoy, V^owor 
Burma) where wolfram and tin mining was 
carried on during tlie Great War (1916- 
19) ; University Professor and Head of the 
Dept, of l^Iinlng and Metallurgy, Benares 
Hindu University, 1919-42 ; President, 
Geology Section of the Indian Science 
Congress, 1933. President, Geological, 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of India, 
1935-30. President, Bombay Metallurgical 
Society, 1944-46. Address : Kennaw’ay House, 
Proctor Hoad, Glrgaon, Bombay 4. 


GANDHI, PRAViNonAKpnA Varjivak, J.P., Mg. 
Director, Devkaran Nanjee Banking Co., Ltd, 
b, Aug. 25, 1922, Maternal Grandson of Late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P., second son of 

Varjlvan K. Gandhi, J.P. 

Edttc, : at Elph instone V 
Coll., Bombay; m, in i 
1942, Hansa, d. of late ' r.. 

Kantilal Narottam Tal- ^ 
labhji of Bombay ; Joined 
Devkaran Nanjee Banking 
Co., Ltd., at the age of 18 
as an apprentice ; Apptd. 

Alanagcr in 1942 and Mg 
Director of the Bank in 1943; 

Director, Devkaran Nanjee 
Investment Co . , Ltd . , 

Member, Indian Merchants' Chamber's 
Sub-Cttee . on Banking ; Trustee, Shree 
Maha Gujarat Mandal, Nasik, Jt. Hon. Secy., 
Amateur Riders' Club; Jt. Hon. Treasurer, 
Devkaran Nanjee Fellowship Society and 
Dena Library. Pesidential Address : " Lalit 
Vilas," Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, and Office Address ; Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

GANGULEE, Nagendra Nath, B.Sc., M.Sc., 
Ph.D . , C .1 .E . ( AnthoT and LeeUwex , 
Broadcaster, Editor and Managing Director 
of the New India Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 
b, November 2, 1889 ; ?n. to y.d. of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Ediic, : at University of 
Calcutta, Illinois (U.S.A.), and London, 
Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economics 
in the University of Calcutta (1921-1931); 
Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India (1926-1928) ; Imperial Advisory 
Council of Agricultural Research (1929-1931) ; 
Governing Body of the International Institute 
of Educational Cinematography, League of 
Nations (1934-1939). Member, International 
P.E.N. Club. Publications : Problems of 
Indian Agricxdture (vernacular), 1917 ; War 
and Agriculture (1919) ; Researches on Legumin- 
ous Plants (1926); Problems of Rural Life (1928); 
Notes on Constitutional Reform (1930) ; India : 

I What Now t (1933) ; Christ Triumphant (1934) ; 
The Indian Peasant and his environment 
(193b) ; The making oj Federal India (1936) ; 
Eealth and Nutrition, in India (1939) ; 
Testament of Immortality (1940) ; The Mind 
and Pace of Nazi Germany (1941) ; What 
to Eat and Why (1940) ; Constituent Assembly 
for India (1943) ; The Battle of the Land (1943) ; 
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Tht 72wsfiiflrt Horizon \ The Teaching of Sun 
Tat Sen (1015) ; Selected Writings of Mazzini 
(1945) : Indians in the J^mpirc Overseas (1910). 
SoYcrai vernacular books for Juvenile readers. 
Address : 17, Irving Street, Leicester Square, 
London, W.0.2, 

GANS, OsoATi, M.D. (Freiburg) IX.T). (Rome), 
Bkln specialist, b. Gtli February 1888, nu 
Bertha Schweers, 1914, 2 ciiildrcn : Bruno, 
Gertrude, Educ, * Universities Berlin Bonn, 
Freiburg. Grad. vlth 
honours, 1012. Research 
workinPatliology and Der- 
matology, 1912-14. During 
Great War Military Service. 

1919 lecturer, 1921 associate 
professor of Dermatology, 
University of Heidelberg. 

1920 invited to lecture In 
U.S.A., i.a., Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester (Minn.). 1930, 
professor ord. In dermato- 
logy and syphilology, Princi- 
pal, University Hospital for sldn, ven, cilscascs, 
Frankfort-on-Main. Disposed 1934, Since, In 
India. Publications: 82 Bclcntiflc papers on 
medicine, particularly dermatology. His* book 
“ Histologie der Hautkrankheltcn ”, 2 voL, 
Berlin, 1925 and 1928, brought Idm intcr- 
nation.il reputation. Honorary member of 12 
European and American medical societies, i. a., 
The American Dermatological Association, 
Address : 8, Wodehonso Road, Bombay. 

GARBETT, SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, B.A., LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., K.C.T.E. (1941), G.S.I. (1935), 
C.M.G. (1922), C.I.E. (1917) ; Officer, St. John 
of Jerusalem (1938), &. 22 May 1881. m. 
Marjorie Josephine. Ediic, : King Williams 
College, Isle of Man, Cricket and Football 
Colours (Captain). Victor Ludorum, Jesus 
College, Cambridge Senior Scholar, Football, 
Athletic and Rowing Colours Victor Ludorum, 

B. A. (1st Class Hons.); Classics, 1903; 
LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904 ; I.C.S., 1904 ; Asst. 
Censor, 1916 ; Revenue Commissioner, Meso- 
potamia, and also Administrator, Agricultural 
Development Scheme (Military), 1917 (despat- 
ches twice); Asst. Secy., India Office ; Member, 
Secretariat Foreign Office Delegation, Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1919-1920. Secretary, High 
Commissioner, Iraq, 1920-22 ; Senior Secretary, 
Revenue Board, 1922-25 ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Attock, 1925-29; Rawalpindi, 1929; 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
1931 "i Commissioner, Multan, 1936. Chairman, 
Punjab Govt., Forest Commission, 1937 ; 
Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 1937. 
Chairman, Provincial Transport Authority 
(In addition to other duties), 1940. Retired, 
Dec. 1941; appointed Chairman, Central 
Interview Board (G.H.Q.), Jan. 1943. O.S.D., 
Defence Department (Post War Reconstruc- 
tion) ; 1st Sept. 1943 Food Dept. (Regional 
Food Cmmsnr.). Revenue Minister, Bhopal 
State, 1944. Address : c/o Messrs, Grindlay 
& Co., Lahore. 

GARRAULT, The Raja Saheb op. {See Indian 
Princess* Section), 

GARROD, William Henry Edward, ivr.lns. 

C. E., M.R.SanJ., M.I.E,(Ind.), I.S.E. ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to (lovt. P.W.D., 



Bombay plnco 1020. h. May 10, 1802. 
Edur, : 8t. Pauls School, London. Training 
1008-14; army 1011-19. Address: i\W.D. 
Secretariat, Bombay, 


GARWARE, B. D., Governing Director of 
Garwaro J^rotors Ltd., and Garunre Finance 
Corporation Ltd., Bombay. Is also Director 
of Gnrwarc Jfolors (Loudon) Ltd., Ixmdon, 
and tljo Kew Cltl/cn Bank 
of India Ltd., Boml)ay. 
b, at Ta*igaon, J)lstrlct 
Satara, on tlio 2lfit Decem- 
ber lOO.'i. After complet- 
ing education at Sandl, 
started an atilomobllc 
business styled Dcrran 
Motor Agency In 3021, 
wldch was Incorporated into 
Gnrwarc Motors. Lt<l., in 
1033 ; is also deeply interes- 
ted in Plastics and with a 
vlcw» to e^itablishlng this Industry' In India, 
lias founded the Vaska Plastic Corporation, 
which makes a variety of Plastics; One 
daughter and four sons. Keen Sportsman, 
plays all games and particularly cricket. 

Royal Western India Turf Club, 
Ltd,, Bombay, The Cricket Club of India 
Ltd,, Bombay. Address: Cbowpitty Cham- 
bers, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay 7. 

GASSOK, Sir Lionel Bell, Cr. Kt, Feb. 18, 
1944 ; 6. Aug. 9, 1889 ; m. ICathlccn Grace 
Mobcrly, d, of Henry Mobcrly, i.o.s. Retd. 
Educ.: Dulwich College; Joined the Indian 
Police 1010, A. D. C. to H. E. Lord Pcntland, 
1914-1910, LA.R.O. 1918-1919; Dt. Supdt, 
1919; Asst. Inspr. General., 1930-1033, Dy. 
Inspr, Gcnl., 1930-1037, Central InteUlgcnco 
Officer, Homo Dept., Govt, of India, 1938, 
Commissioner, Madras City, 1939-1942. Inspt. 
General, Afadras, 1942-1044, Retd, Aug. 1044. 
Address: Dulverton, Ootacamund, S. India. 



GAUBA, Kiialid Lativ, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
1920, Bairistcr-at-Law', Advocate, Federal 
Court. Member, Punjab Leg. Assembly, 
1937-41 ; b, 29th August 1899. m.- 
Husnara Aziz Ahmed. Educ, : IDowning Coll., 
Cambridge. Alcmber, Com- 
^ mittee, Cambridge Union 

* Society (1920). Associated 

with many Joint Stock 
) \ ontorprlscs ns Director 

f . .. s (1023-35). President, Punjab 

> ' ” Flying Club, 1932-83 ; Presl- 

\ # dent, Punjab Journalists* 

3 ‘ ' Association (1922) ; Member, 

N. W. R. and Railway Rates 
f t {Advisory Committees, 1930- 

LJiu -2 i .1 33 ; Alcmber, Managing 

Committee of the Irwin 
Flying Fund (1931), Afemher of the 
Councils of the All-In din Muslim League and 
All-India Muslim Conference, the Ex. Com- 
mittee of the Ahrnr Party, 1934 ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1984-37 ; Member 
and Secretary of Indian Delegation to the 
Empire Parliamentary Conference, 1936 ; 
Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central 
Legislature, 1935. Fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts (1939). Member, Ex-Cttce, High Court 
Bar Assen., Chairman, All-India Khaksar 
^Parliamentary Board (1945). Puhlicaiions : 
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The ^Yestern India Match Co., Ltd. 
Addrcsn : Kainal Mahal, Carmichael Hoad, 
Cumballn Hill, Bombay. 


Leone (1021) ; Untie Sham, first published in 
1029 ns a reply to Miss Mayo's Mother India; 
ran into 37 editions and had a world wide sale. 
E. E. or (he Patholooii of Princes, 4th Bd. 
(1930); The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). 
This Dngland (1937) ; Eehcl Minister (1938). 
.ycio Maana Carta (1041) ; The Rt. Eon, Sir 
Shadital Oa bioRraphy), 1943 ; Famous Trials 
(1944); Verdict on England a reply to 
Bcvcrlcv Nichol's Verdict on India, 3 
editions' (1945) ; The Law of Partnership and 
Private Companies (10)0) ; More Famous 
and Historic Trials (1940); Consequences of 
Pakistan (1910). Address: High Court 
Chambers, Lahore. 

GA^N'NE. EWAN MOOKK, C.S.T., C.T.E., Board 
of Bevenue, Madras, b, 20-3-18S9. Lduc. : 
M'clHngton ColL. Berhs and Brasenoso Coll., 
Oxford, Entered I.C.S., December 1913. 
jltfdrcss ; Adyar JIoubc, Madras. 

GAZDEB, MonAMHAB HASITDr, B.E., 
ir.L.A.; J.r., lately Minister for La^Y 
and Order, Governtnent of Sind, 6. 1st 
Februarv 1803. Belongs to Slsodla Bajput 
Family 'originally hailing from Chltor. m. 

Alma Begum, 1914, Four 
sons and four daughters. 
B.B. (Civil) Engineer and 
landlord. 1‘oundCT member 
of the Sind United Party in 
the Sind Legislative Assem- 
bly. 1937. President, Ka- 
rachi City iliislim League, 
1939-42 and Vice-President, 
Sind Provincial Muslim 
League, 1941-43. Member, 
Council of the AU-India 
Muslim League, Took part 
in urging the restoration of the Manznlgah 
Mosque, Sukkur, and in placing the Muslim I 
case before the Okibunal. Member, Karachi j 
Municipal Corporation and Mayor of 
Karachi, 1941-42. Chairman of Karachi 
Port naji Committee since 1938. 
Address : Mowjl Street, Banchore Lines, 
Karachi. 

GEDDIS, Andubw, James Finlay & Co., 
Limited. 6. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr, Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ.: George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co,, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 ; served on the Committee, 
the MiUomiers* Association, 1919-1937, De- 
puty Chairman, 1924; Chairman, 1926 ; Direc- 
tor, The Millo\Yners* Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Ltd,, 1924-25 ; Chairman, 1926- 
1937 ; Director, East Indian Cotton Asso- 
ciation, Limited, 1923-24, 1929-1931 ; served 
on the G.I.P. Eailway Advisory Committee, 
1924-1937 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust, 1927- 
1937 ; Chairman, Boyal Western India Turf 
Club, Ltd., 1931-1939 ; Chairman, The Finlay 
MUls, Ltd., Swan Mills, Ltd., The Bombay 
Fire <fe General Insurance Co.. Ltd., and the 
Gold Moliur Mills, Ltd. ; Chairman, Bombay 
Scottish Orphanage Sdeiety, 1935-45; Director, 
Bank of India, The Indian Radio and Cable 
Communications Co., Ltd., The Ahmedabad 
Mfg. Calico Ptg. Co., Ltd., The Ahmeda- 
bad Jubilee Spg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd., The 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd., \ 


GENTLE, Hon. Mk. JUSTICE Frederick 
WlLLiAir, M.A. (Cantab.), Cliief Justice, 
High Court, Madras, since .July 1946. b. 
12lh July 1892, elder son of Sir WUliam 
Gentle of Tlictford, Norfolk. Educ. : at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, m. 1927, Ursula 
Wlllmer, d. of the late G. Bcrclval Wlute, 
M.V.O. and has one son. Called to the Bar 
in 1919 ; South Eastern Circuit, Recorder 
of Margate, 1935-36 ; Member of General" 
Council of the Bar, 1921-26 and 1935-36. 
President, Bewa Commission, 1942, Served 
European War, 1914-19, In Sussex Yeomanry, 
Lt. ; transferred to First Life Guard and served 
with that regiment In Franco and Flanders, 
and also attached to Guards Machine Gun 
Begiraents. Retired in 1919, Captain; Judge, 
High Court, iladras, 1936-41 ; High Court, 
Calcutta, 1941 — ^lay 194o. Recreations . 
Sliooting and Fishing. Clubs : Carlton ; 
Madras Club, Atadras and Bengal Club, Cal- 
cutta!, Address : Eastwick Cottage, Great 
Bookbam, Surrey ; High Court, Madras. 

GHANDY, Sir Jebangir Jivaji, Mem. of the 
Instt. of Engineers (India); Fellow of the 
Instt. of Fuel (Great Britain) ; Mem. of the 
Iron & Steel Inst. (Great Britain) ; C.I.E, 
(1941) ; Kt, (1945) ; Agents, M/b. Tata Sons, 
Ltd. ; Mg, Agents, The Tata Hon & Steel Co., 
Ltd. ; b, Nov. 18, 1896 ; Educ , : B.A. (Hons.), 
B.Sc. (Hons.), Bombay Univ., B.S., School 
of Business, Columbia Univ., U.S.A. ; B. Met. 
(Eng.), Carnegie Technological Institute, 
U.S.A, ; Joined the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur, as Metallurgical Engineer, 
1921; Supdt., Bar Mill, 1923; Asst. General 
Supdt., 1925 ; Gen. Supdt., 1930 ; Dy. Genl. 
Magr., 1937; Genl, Manager, 193S ; Agent, 
Tata Sons, Ltd., 1944; Chairman, Metals 
ettee., Board of Scientific & Industrial 
Research ; Mem., Iron and Steel (Major) 
Panel; Mem., Industrial Research Planning 
ettee.; Pres. Jamshedpur-Golmuri War Cttee.; 
Chairman, St. John Ambulance Assen., 
Jamshedpur Centre,; Asstt. Commr. of St- 
John Ambulance Brigade (Overseas) Singh- 
bhum Sub-District; Associate Commander 
of the Venerable Order of St, John of Jeru- 
salem; Pres., Jamshedpur Rotary Club, 40-41. 
Address ; The Tata Iron &, Steel Co., Ltd., 
Jamshedpur and 102A .Clive Street, Calcutta 

GHEEWALA, AbDUL MajID AbDTJL KaDAR, 
M.L.A. (Bom.), re-elected in 1946 ; Govt, and 
Military contractor and well-known citizen 
of Belgaum. 6. 1908; Ex-President, Bel- 
gaum Municipal Borough; 
flrst Muslim and the young- 

' est to occupy that position ; 
foun(ier Muslim League 
activities in. Kamatak ; 
first elected Deputy Whip of 
Muslim League Leg. Party in 
1037, then acted for some 
time as Cliief whip of the 
party; re-elected whip of 
the said party in 1946 ; 

Member, (loveming Body, 

Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference sine® 1938 ; Regional 


r— 
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Transport Authority, Karnatak region, 1940- 
1943 ; Eural Development Board ; Jail 
Committee Central Prison, Belgaum; Mem- 
ber, Governing Body, Islamia Anglo-Urdu 
High School, Belgaum ; Chairman, Keccption 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Educational 
Conference at Hubli, 1940 ; General Secy,, All- 
India Muslim Educational Conference at Poo- 
na, 1940 ; Member, Provincial Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board, Bombay, representing 
the Bombay Muslim League Legislative Party, 
1945 ; takes keen interest in several activities of 
Muslims in Bombay Province in general and 
in the Karnatak in particular. Address : 
Azim Manzil, Belgaum. 



GHEEWALA, OOHOHHAVLAI, HARKTSSONDASS, 
B.A., LL.B,, Manager, The United Commercial 
Bank Ltd. b, 9th May, 1903. m. Miss 
Shard a, d. of O, C. Mehta of Surat. 3 d. 

Edtir,: at St. Xavier’s, 

^ Elphinstone and Govern- 
! ment Law Colleges, Bombay. 
f \ ^ Joined Devkaran Nanjee in 

^ \ 1928 as an assistant and 

j soon became a partner. In 
j 1937 went tc the Continent 
and England with a view to 
study operations on various 
Stock Exchanges. In 1938 
left Devkaran Hanjee and 
joined the National City 
Bank of New York as an 
Officer and subsequently the Beserve Bank 
of India as ' A ' class officer, but gave up this 
job in Feb. 1943, to take up charge of the 
Bombay Office of the United Commercial 
Bank Ltd. Was closely connected with 
Bombay Students Brotherhood during his 
scholastic career and was actively associated 
with Youth League movements. Have 
often given talks over the All -India Badio 
on different commercial topics. Member, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Associate 
Member of the Indian Institute of Bankers. 
Clubs : Cricket Club of India, Bombay Presi- 
dency Badio Club and Calcutta Club Ltd., 
Calcutta. Address : Shanti Sadan, French 
Bridge, Bombay. 


GHOLAP, Laxt^ian Triaotak, B.A. (Hons.) 
(Loud.), I.C.S., C.I.E. (1946). Controller of 
Indian Shipping and Joint Secretary", Govt, 
of India, Commerce Department. &. 4th Oct. 
1903. in. Manik Patwardhan, B.A., B.T. 
Educ. : Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges ; 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science ; Inner Temple. Joined I.C.S., 1927 ; 
Asst. Collector, Surat, Ahmedabad and Thana ; 
Collector. Thana, East Khandesh and Hydera- 
bad (Sind) ; Begistrarof Co-operative Societies 
in Sind ; Secy., Sind Govt., Home, General 
and Legal Deptts , Finance Secy., Sind Govt., 
Dy. and Joint Secy., Govt, of India, Finance 
Dept. Address : “ Chateau Marino”, Marine 
Drive, Bombay. 


GHOSAL, SIR JOSXA, Kt. (1936), C.S.I. (1929), 
C.LE. (1918), B.-i-H. Gold Medal (1912). 
b» Juno 13, 1871 ; Edvc, : Metropolitan & 
St. Xavier’s Colleges, Calcutta, University 
College, Oxford. Passed into the I.C.S., 
Bombay Presidency, 1805 ; Betired as Ag. 


Executive Member of Council, 1930; 
Since then Member, Council of State, and 
Government Whip. Address : 3, Sunny 

Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

GHOSE, Sri Aurobindo,- 5. Bengal, 16 Aug. 
1872. Educ : Cambridge, Publications : 

The Life Divine 2 Vols., Essays on the Gita, 
2nd edition ; Ideal of Human Unity : National 
Education ; War and Self-Determination^ 
Ideal and Progress. Superman, Evolution; 
Thoughts and Glimpses; Ishopanishad, ifiX\>, 
translation and commentary, 2nd edition ; 
Penaissance in India ; The Ideal of the Kar- 
mayogin ; Yoga and its Objects ; Uilarpara 
Speech; Brain of India; Kalidasa; The 
Mother ; The Riddle of this World, Lights on 
Yoga ; Bases of Yoga ; Heraclitus ; Vieios and 
Remews; Tilak — Bankim — Dayananda; Baji 
Prabhu (Poem) ; Love and Death (Poem) ; 
Songs to Myriilla (Poems) ; The Century of Life 
(a free translation in verse of Bhartrihari’s 
Niti-Sataka) ; Six Poems ; Poems ; Collected 
Poems d; Plays 2 Vols. ; Arabinder Patra, 
Dharma 0. JaUiyata, Gitar Bhumika ; Kara 
Kahini Pondicherit Paira. Address : Pondi- 
cherry. 

GHOSE, Hemendra Prasad, Author and 
.Tournalist. Editor, “ Advance ” and 
*' Matribhumi ”, Calcutta ; s. of Girindra 
Prasad Ghose ; b. 24 Sept. 1870, m. 
Monorama. Educ. : Calcutta Presidency 
College; B.A., 1899. Member, Institute of 
Journalists, London; was a member of the 
Press Deputation to Mesopotamia, 1917 ; 
representative of the Indian Press of Bengal 
In the Press Delegation to the Western Front, 
1918 ; Chairman, Beception Cttee. of the 
All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference held 
at Calcutta. Publications : Press and Press 
Laws in India, The Famine of 1770, etc. ' 
Address : 12-10, Goa Bagan Street., Calcutta. 

GHOSE, Sir Sarat Bttmar, I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Kt. ; Puisne Judge, High CouH of 
Judicature, Calcutta, b. 3rd July 1879. m. 
Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A., I.C.S. Educ.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Inner Temple, London. Magis- 
trate, Bengal; District and Sessions Judge, 
Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
1928; Confirmed, 1929, Knighted, 1938. Betd., 
1939 ; Board of Judicial Advisers, State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, May 1943 ; Chief Justice 
of Jaipur State, July 1943-40. Address: 
Jaipur, Bajputana. 

! GHOSH, Bat Bahadur Nibaran Chandra, 

I B.A., M. Inst. T. (London), O.B.E. (1942) ; 
Member, Air Transport Licensing Board since 
Nov. 1946 ; b. Dec. 20, 1890 ; m. Prativa Dutt ; 
Educ.’: Scottish Church Coll- and Calcutta Univ. 
and later in England as an External Student, 
London School of Economics; joined East 
Indian Bailway as a Probationary Officer 
in the Traffic Dept, in 1913; confirmed as 
Dist. Traffic Supdt. in Feb. 1925 ; Divisional 
Supdt., Indian State Hallways, March 1934; 
Ban the biggest Kumoh Mela at Hardwar in 
1938, while working as Divisional Supdt., 
Moradabad; appointed in 1939 as Transport 
Advisory Officer, Bailway Board, Calcutta 
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to help !n the movement o£ coal trafllc; 
Chlc£ Operating Suptlt., K, I. Uly. (1940): 
President, Greater Bengal Section of 1944 
Bengalee Literary Conference at Cawnporc; 
Prb'5., notary Club of Calcutta, 3945-40 ; 
and Bengal Provl. Br, of Indian Bed Cross 
Society, 194G-47 ; iirember, Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Kational Council of' 
Bdn., ~ Bengal ; Jadabpur Eng. Collccc ; 
Gen. :Mgr., li. I. Bly., April 1944— Oct. 1940. 
Addresfi : East Indian Bail way House, 105, 
Clive Street, Calcutta, 

GHOSH, Sin Jnan CnAKnuA, Kt. (1943), 
B.Sc. (Hons.), M.Sc., B.Sc., Dir., Indian 
Institute of Science. Bangalore, since 1939. 
6. Sept., 1894 : vi» Miss NiUma Pnllt ; Educ, : 
Giridih High School, Calcutta Unlv, and I 
XJniv. of London, Lecturer, Calcutta IJnlv., 
1916; Prof., Dacca Unlv., 1921-89; Pres.,! 
Indian Chemical Society, 1937 and Indian 
Science Congress, 1939 ; Pres., Kational 
Institute of Science ; member, Imperial 
Council of Agri. Bescarch ; member of the 
Board and Council of ScicntiOc and Industrial 
Bescarch ; Member, Indian Scientific Dele- 
gation which visited TJ.K. and U.S.A. during 
the w'ar. Publications : numerous publica- 
tions in scientific journals on problems of 
physical chemistry. The Indian 

Institute oi Science, Bangalore. 


GHOSH, SntrsiL CnANDHA, Managing Pro- 
prietor : Universal Trading Co., 33, Canning 
Street, Calcutta. Managing Director : South 
Jambad Coal Co., Ltd., New Gobindapur 
Coal Co., Ltd., Hiron & Co., Ltd., Ghosh’s 
Estate Ltd., Owners of 
Coal & China Clay Mines. 
b» in Calcutta on IBth Peb- 
ruary, 1888. Director : Ban- 
geswari Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Bishra. Twice elected as 
the Chairman of the Indian 
Mining Federation (1930 & 
1940). Nominated by the 
Government of India ns 
Employers’ Delegate Ad- 
viser, 15th International 
Labour Conference, Geneva 
(1931). Served as a Joint Honorary Secretary 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta. Elected on the Calcutta Port Tnist 
(1931-32). Elected on the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust (1927). Elected on the Indian 
Coal Grading Board (1926-29 and 1932-33), 
Elected on the Indian Soft Colce Cess Com- 
mittee (1930-34), Elected on the Coal Wagon 
Supply Committee (Railway Board). Elected 
on the Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
(1930-33). Elected on the E. I. Railway 
Calcutta Advisory Committee (1928, 29, 30, 
31). Elected on the Board of Income-Tax 
Referees, Bengal. Elected on the Board 
of Industrial Conciliation Panel (Bengal). 
Elected on the Asansol Mines Board of Health, 
Address : 33, Canning Street, Calcutta, 
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GHOSH, TUSIIAU ICanti, B.A. (1919). Editor 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika”, of Calcutta and 
Allahabad. 6. Oct. 4, 1899, m. Bibharani 
Dutt. Educ. : Calcutta Univ., Bangabasi 
& Yidyasagar Colls. Star- 
1 ted as sub-editor, 1920 ; 

^ ' ’^*^1 founder of Jugantnr 

f ' " \ J Pres., All-India Ncw.spaper 

i ^ ,*! Editors’ Conference (194G- 

V 47); represented India at 

tiic Empire Press Union 
^ ' Conference in London, June, 

^ - 1940; President, Indian 

, j - » * Journalists’ Assocn.; Andhra 

tfi ' - Journalists’ Conference at 

LAIIu Guntur, 1937; All-India 

Printers’ Conference at 
Poona in 1939 ; All Jammu & Kashmir 
Journalists’ Conference ; Bengal Film Journa- 
lists' Assocn. and All-India Film Journalists' 
Conference, Lahore, 1941 ; a founder, Indian 
it Eastern Newspaper Society and All -India 
Ncwspa])cr Editor Conference ; Director, 
Kali Films, Ltd. ; United Press ; Bharat 
Insurance ; Babindra Nath Tagore's Personal 
nominee for three j^ears in the Council of 
Santiniketan ; Founder, Allahabad ** Patrika”; 
Dircctor-in-Chargo ” Patrika,” Address : 
” Patrika House,” 14 Ananda Chatterjee 
Lane, Calcutta & 15, Elgin Boad, Allahabad. 


GHUZNAVI, Sm Abdul Halui Abttl Hussein 
Khan, Kt. (1935), Landlord and Merchant, 
6. Nov. 11, 1876; s. of late Abdul Hakim 
Khan Ghuznavi. m. in 1896 Mariam Khatoon 
(deed.) ; no children. Elect- 
ed Member, Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, (Dacca cum 
Mymensingh Muhammadan 
Bural Constituency) since 
1926. Delegate to all the 
tliree Roun d Tabl e Con- 
ferences in London ; Mem- 
ber, consultative com- 
mittee in India (1932) ; 

Delegate to the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee, 

1933 ; Member, Advisory 
Board, Indian Delegation to the World 
Economic Conference, 1933 ; Member, Court, 
University of Aligarh; Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; President, Central National 
Muhammadan Association, Calcutta ; Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society; Chairman, Trustees 
of Indian Museum, Calcutta : Member, 
Governing Body, I.M.M.T.S. ” Dufferin ” ; 
President, Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta (1939-1940); Sheriff of Calcutta, 
1934-35 ; Knighthood 1935 ; Member, Indus- 
trial Research Utilization Committee ; 
Member, Governing Body, Council of 
Scientific & Industrial Research ; President, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
(1945-46) ; Member, Advisory Committee, Cen- 
tral Bank of India Ltd. ; Director of Lionel 
Edwards Ltd,, J. B. Norton & Sons Ltd., 
United Press of India Ltd., India Steamship 
Co., Calcutta and of many Collieries and Sugar 
Mills. Proprietor, Messrs. A. H. Ghuznavi 
& Co., Calcutta ; Member, B. N. Rly. Local 
Advisory Ottee., Calcutta. Clubs: Calcutta 
Club ; Royal Calcutta Turf Club ; New Delhi 
Aero Club and Gymkhana Club. Residence : 
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d. of G. P. .Toshi of Nimboll, Dt. Amraotl ; ) 
Edtfc*: Kiitnn Srarathl Vldj^nlaya Fcrgussou 
Coll., Poona and Catnbridrc ; I.C.S. (1913) ; 
ilaglstrato and Collector 1023 and Divisional 
Comml^^sloncr, 1911; General Manager, 
Banaill EaJ, 1925*31 ; Registrar of Co-opera- 
tlvo Societies, 1934-37 ; Commissioner of Patna, 
1938-39 : Chief Secretary to Govt., 1939-13. 
Adviser to the Governor of Bllmr, 1944 to 
March 1910. Address: Kow Delhi; 
Sudarshan Bungalow, Poona 4. 

GODXIwV, ICrsu.w Prasad, Millowncr, I'lfcr- 
cliant and Zamlndar. b, 1912, Son of Sir 
B.ulrida'^ GoenUa, Kt., O.I.B. Partner, 
Messrs. Bamdutt Bamkl^«;cndnss. Bduc, : at 
the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Yiee-Pres., Indian 
Chamher of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; Jlcmbcr of the 
Committee of Federation 
of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry 
(1939-42), Indian Central 
»Tuto Committee (1939-42), 
Bengal Economic Enquiry 
Committee (1938*41); Chair- 
man, The Hind Bank Ltd. ; 
Commissioner, Calcutta 
Port Trust ; Director, The Amalgamated 
Coalfields Ltd., Auckland Jute Co. Ltd., 
Anglo-Indian Jute Mills Co., Ltd., Carew and 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta Investment Co. Ltd., 
Clive Mills Co. Ltd., Dalhouslo Jute Co. Ltd., 
Indian Malleable Castings, Ltd., Indian Ilubbcr 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Jaipur Investment Co. Ltd,, 
Khas, Kajora Coal Co. Ltd., Nazira Coal 
Co. Ltd., New India Investment Corpn. Ltd., 
Pcnch Valley Coal Co. Ltd/, Baneegungc Coal 
Assen. Ltd., Standard General Assen. Co. Ltd,, 
United Provinces Sugar Co. Ltd., Upper 
Ganges Sugar Co. Ltd, Chib : Calcutta 
Club. Address ; 4, Clive Ghat Street, 
Calcutta. 

GOPBAN, The Hon’dI/E Khan Bahadto 
AbduIi, Minister for Civil Supplies, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, b, 1887. Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1925-27 and 1943- 
46, Chairman, Noakhali District Board 
since 1938 ; District Commandant, Civic 
Guards ; Public Prosecutor, Noakhali since 
1923. Address ; Secretariat, Calcutta, 

GOKAB, VIKAYAK KRISHNA, M.A., B.A. (Oxon.), 
Principal, Visnagar Coll,, Yisnagar, &. 
1909. Educ, : Majid High School, Savnur, 
Karnatak Coll., Dlianvar, B.A. of Bombay 
Univ. .with ist Class Honours in English 
and Ellis Scholarship in 1929 ; M.A. ^vith 
1st Class in English (principal) and Kan- 
nada in 1931 ; B.A. with let Class in English in 
the Unlvr, of Oxford in 1938 (the first Indian to 
win this distinction on Literature side). Pro- 
fessor of English in Eergusson Coll., Poona, 
1931-36; Prof, of English, YTiUingdon Coll., 
Sangli, 1938-40 ; Principal, Willingdon 
Coll., 1940-44 ; Professor of English, Osmania 
Univ,, 1944-46 ; presided over the Conference 
of Kannada poets in Baichur in 1934 ; Wilson 
Philological Lecturer, Bombay Unlv, 
1943-44. Publications : Kalopasalca, Samudra 
Qcetagolu, Ijjodii, etc., in Kannada ; Collections 
of iyiics, a novel, and plays in Kannada ; has I 


contributed many poems and articles to various 
periodicals both in English and Kannada. 
Address: Yisnagar Coll., Yisnagar, Baroda 
State, 

GOKHALE, BnALGHANDRA Krishna, M.A. 
(Bombay), B.A, (Cantab,), LC.S., C.S.I. 
(1st Jan, 1946); C.LD. (1st Jan, 1942); 
Secy, to the Govt, of India, Department of 
Works, Clines and Power since July 1946. 

July 23, 1892 ; m, Chliabu Oka In Juno 1919 ; 
Educ. : Fergusson Coll., Poona, Wilson Coll,, 
Bombay, Fitz-William Hall, Cambridge ; 
Asst. Magistrate & Joint Magistrate, Cuttack; 
S.D.O,, Khurda; Settlement Officer, Chota- 
Nagpur; District Officer, Manblium, Gaya 
and Slongbyr (Bihar) ; Secretary to the Govt, 
of Bihar, Education & Development Depts. 
& subsequently Finance Dept. ; Commissioner 
of Bhagalpur ct Patna Divisions ; Ad\iser to 
H.E, the Governor of Orissa; Administrator, 
Damodar Project, Hazarlbagh. Pu6ficafibns ; 
Final report of the Survey & Settlement 
operations in Manhhum District, 1927 ; Final 
report of Bevision Survey & Settlement 
operations in Kodarma, Government Estate. 
Address : 2, King George Avenue, New Dellii. 

GOLWALLA, Eruch BHSTOMJ), Principal and 
Proprietor, Gol walla's Fort Tuition Classes. 
b, October 1893. Educ, : Elphinstone and 
St. Xavier's Colleges. Fellow of the Indian 
Educational Society, in. 

Miss Goolcher Dhondy of 
Lahore. 2 daughters and 1 
son. Started the Golwalla 
Classes in 1910. Has publish- 
ed several educational, histo- 
rical and religious works 
and has been the recipient 
of many high encomiums. 

Mr. Golwalla is a prominent 
figure in the Parsi commu- 
nity as he has been doing 
very useful social work. As a public 
speaker and writer and a Gujarati poet also 
ho is well known. He takes keen interest 
in social work pertaining to every community 
in general and the Pars! community in parti- 
cular. His work entitled The Perfect 
jBnglfsh Teacher'”' has been approved by 
various Government Educational Departments 
as also by some native States. Other publica- 
tions are: "Zoroaster's Gathas In Gujarati 
Verse," " Typical Errors in English Correct- 
ed," " The Greatness of Ancient Iran," 
"The Excellence of Zoroastrianism". He 
Is also the Joint Hon. Secretary, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, etc., of several Parsi Societies, 
and is a Member of the Central Committee 
of the Bombay Presidency Beleased Prisoners' 
Aid Society. Address : Bombay Mutual 
Buildings, Hornby Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

GONDAL: H. H. Shri Bhojrajji Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb of. {Sec Indian Princes* 
Section.) 
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0051, KANJ)VAPAK JllAVJ IUI.U,, 5^,A,, JiWJ., 
Cbatrmnn ftnd ATnnnjdntc J)lrcctor, Prr'ddr'ncy 
lAfa Insurance Co., LUl., Graduated from 
Bnroda College, Biiroda ; ?». I/O Mi*'s Snrlndovl 
'Xrivedi; 1 non 2 dnughtera; Clmlnnan, 
— , Prc'^ldenoy Provident and 
i General Innurnnco Co,, Lt<l.. 

< and Provincial Invc'^tmeid 
J ‘ ^ , Co., Ltd.; 3)lrcclor, Sarn'ita 

I Nagnr Co -opera live Panic, 

, ‘ ^ Lid. ; I r n c t o r , 

} J^ropertj" and Lonna, Ltd.;' 
"j ^ I Proprietor, Gor A Co. ; Prr^l- 1 
, dent, 3’^o^idcnt Insurance 

' Companies* A^^sooIaUon ;i 
Clmirmnn, Indian Indus- 
* tries Pair LUl.; CUulnuau, 
Shreo Jam Wire Products Co., Ltd., OMu* Pa- 
roda Cry.stnl Glass Works LI<1. ; *rhe Paroda 
Potteries Ltd ; Idembcr, Indian MercliaiUs* 
Cliambcr, Pounder ArembeV, Associallon of In- 
cHnn Industries; Alembor, Pa*^srin:er and Tralllc 
llcllcf Asaoclailon ; Alember of tUc Committee 
of the Indian Mcrclmnts* Cimmber ; Afember 
of tbo Central Committee of Ibo All-India 
Alamifacturcrs' Organization. Pioneer in 
establishing Bangles, Pins and Screws In- 
‘dustrics in India. Committee, Alember. Indian 
Life Ofiices* Association. Addrrss ; Atherwan 
Building, Sir Pliirozcshali Alchta Hoad, Port, 
Bombay. 

GOHBOjN*. Sir ARcninALo Bouglaf, Ht., 
Kincs* Police Medal (1931), C.I.P. (1934), 
Officer (brother) St. John of Jcnisalem (1939), 
ICnight (1943), Director General of Enforce- 
ment, Civil Supplies, Bengal. 6. April 14, 
1888 ; m. Ailccne, d, of late J. AI. Oliver. 
Educ, : Bedloid .School. Apptd., to Indian 
Police, Eastern Bengal tt Assam, 1007 ; 
Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 1931 ; 
Officiated as Commsnr. of Police, Calcutta, 
1935 ; Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, 
1938-1942 ; Civil Security Adviser to G.O.C.- 
in-G., Eastern Arm3% Hov. 1012. PuOlica- 
tions : Several Professional Treatises. 

Address : Calcutta. 

GOSALIA, Sir HARiLAlt KmaiiANi), Kt. 
(1938), Diwan Bahadur (1933), ALA., 
LL.B. ; Retired Dewnn, Dhrangadhra 
State. 6. September 5, 1877 ; m. Jadavbehcn. 
Educ» : Alfred High School, Raikot, 
Elplunstone College and Law College, 
Bombay. Started life as a Vakil in Ahmeda- 
bad ; was Honorary Asst. Public IVosccutor, 
Aiimedabad ; Sub-Judge in Ratnaglrl and 
Thana Districts and transferred to Poilticai 
Service under the Bombay Govornmont in 
1907 ; served as Deputy Political Agent, 
Kathiawar; Accounts and Pinanco Officer, 
Kathiawar Political Agency ; Assistant Politi- 
cal Agent, Palanpirr ; Civil Judge, and District 
and Sessions Judge, Katluawar; President, 
Council of Administration, Barwani State, 
1930-41 ; Prime Alinister, Koiah State, 
1941-42 ; social reformer and pioneer of female 
education in Kathiawar; was a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore ; Represented the 
States of Central India at the All-India Con- 
ference on Medical School Education in 
India held in Delhi in Kovember, 1938 ; 


Drunn ami Pf^., Ex* rmtlvt- ('otinril, Dhrang- 
iidlirn, .fan, Address : Dhmnrvlhra 

and Rajkot. 

GOSAVr. Dm KfiMitjAjf Gnvryp, ChPfAMl- 
ral AHraj, Sffdfjr lOff. 

h, IfiuH, Edttr.i Mlfaj Hl,;h H;ln»ol; 

B. J. Ab'dfca! Hfhool. Toona. IVa^tP^d at 
Domb.kV f(<f i\ yi ar ; nrudlrd 
Hoau'oi>dhy nt lirmibay f 
ufi<T (ompR-thu* Alop.dhh' I 
AioditMl Cour-c; atlMid'^l J 

tlu’ i.|Mrlal ** #*y< -tourr^r-*' ‘ 
at Part I Kyo.lt».«pUa! ; A* t. . 

Medical Olllr^r, Jllraj Mvtm 
1020; va*; of Mlraj 

Student a* A‘ ‘^cn; and Indian ^ 

Gvmiiiqtlo IrirtUnthm nt 0-- j | 
Mlnij for eortru yrar^; J • % ' ! 

Hon. Sc/’V., Towri-Libr.ary 1 

(Sar.'U'uati-Mandlr) ; .Mrin- 
l^r, Board of Directors (d th^ Mlraj 

B. ank JAd. On bclnlf of Mlrnj Sador DurMr; 
takes keen Int^rr^t nnt! active par^ In public 
nclIvItU-.-t ; nan Clinlrnian of tlu*"’lUc» ption 
Cttcp, of I'irst Daxlu AInlnra«htra and 
Alalnr.iBhtra Pljyrdcal CuRuro Conference h^ld 
ftt AUrnj ; ha,s liberally donated to varloiH 
])ublic JnslUuilons. Addras : Mira) State 
Hospital, Aliraj (S.ALC.). 

G03WAAII, Tcrsi CriAKPlU, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Zemindar. Afember, Legislative Agsembl^’, 
1923-30. Son of Raja Kiporjfal Gos- 
warn I of Beraraporc, Indian Member 

of Bengal Executive Council. 6. 1808, 
Educ,: Presidency College, Calcutta, Oxford 
and Paris, Delegate elected by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly to represent India at 
the August Session (1928) of the Empire 
Parliamentary* AF'soclation, Canada, and was 
Chairman of the Indian Section. Atember, 
Bengal Legislative Aspoinbly 1037-ID45and 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Party till 1939. 
Finance AlinDtcr, Bengal Government, 1913. 
Addrcs<i : Tim Raj Barco, Scrampore ; 

Rainey Park, Ballygungc, Calcutta. 

GOULD, Sir BASin JoUK, Kt., C.AI.G. (1920), 

C. I.E. (1021), I.C.S., Political Officer in 

Sikkim, b, 1883. in* (late) Lorraine Alac- 
donnld IKcbbcll). L'duc. r AYInchcster; Kew 
College, O.vford. .* Traveller Club, 

Pail Mail, London. 

GOUR, Sir HarI SiNon, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
LItt,, D.C.L,, LL.D,, Alember of tlic Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34 : Barristcr-at-Law. 
6. 20 Kov. 1872. Edue. : Govt. High School, 
Sangor ;nislop Coll., Kagpur; Downing CJolL, 
Cambridge, Presdt., Alunlcipal Committee, 
Kagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. LUt., Delhi University ; rc-appolntcd, 
let Mayl024-102G ; Vice-Chancellor, Kagpur 
University (1930-8) ; President of the High 
Court Bar Association ; Member of Indian 
Central Committee ; Delegate to the Joint 
Committee of Parliament, 1933 ; Chairman 
of the Quinquennial Conference of the Univer- 
sities of the British Empire. Hon. Alember 
of the Anthenronm Club, Katlonal Liberal 
Club and British Empire Society; Donated 
20 lakhs for the foundation of a new Umv. 
at Saugor and organised its foundation, 1040. 
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Publications : Jaw of transfer in UritiftU India, 
3 vols. (Cth Edition) ; Penai Law of British 
India, 2 vols. (Gtli Edition) ; Hindu Code (4th 
Edition). Tho Spirit of Buddhism (4th 
reprint) ; His only Ix)vc ; Lost Souls Story 
of tho Indian IlcYolul ion ; Ilandom Bliyracs 
and other poems. Address : Sangor. 

GRACIAS, Tun RiouT Rnv. TALruuN, E. 

D. , M.Apt:., Auxiliary Bishop of Bombay and 

Rector of the Pro-Cathedral, b, 23rd Oct. 
1900. E(fuc. : St. Patrick's Iliph School, 
Karachi ; St. %To5cph*s Seminary, ^langalore ; 
The Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon and Tho 
Gregorian Vniv., Rome. Secy, to the Archbl- 
shop (1920-1030) ; Chancellor of the Archdio- 
cese since 1920 ; Editor of ** The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart” (1035); Co-Editor of 
“Tlie Examiner” (1038); Chaplain to the 
Sacred Heart Convent, '\Yardcu Road (1030) ; 
Rcc(or of the Pro-Cathedral since Dec. 1041 ; 
Appointed Titular Bisho}) of Tannis A: Auxi- 
liary to the Archbishop of Bombay, ICth iMay, 
1940. Publicalions : ” Features of Christian 
Fife; Heaven and Home"*, ''The Vatican 
a?id J ntcrmlloml Polici/"\ Address: Cathe- 
dral House, Bombay 1, i 

GRAKT, Lieut.-Colokex. (Hony. Colonel), 
LnONAUD BtSllOPr, C.I.E. (1930), T.H. (1922), 

E. 'D.(i943),Bt. Major (1919); Secretary, United 
Service Club, Simla ; Commanding the 
Simla Rifles, (A.F.T.) ; «i. to Eileen Stavclcy 
Shackle. Educ, : Fclstcd School, 1804-1900, 
Architect, 1900-14 ; Territorial Army, 1900- 
1922. Army Service, 1014-1022 ; Despatches 
twice ; Auxiliary Force, India, since 1023 ; 
Secretary, United Service Club, Simla, since 
1922. Address : United Service Club, Simla. 

GRAVELY, Frederio Henry, D.Sc„ F.A.S.B., 

F. K.T. (Retd.) Superintendent, Government 

Museum, Madras, b, 7tli Dee. 1886. in, 
Laura Balling. Educ, : Ackworth and 

Bootham Scliools and Victoria Univ, ►of 
Manchester. Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Asstt. Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; Asstt. 
Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India ; 
Superintendent, Government Museum, Madras, 
Publications : Various papers on Indian 
Biology and Archreology mostly in the Re- 
cords and Memoirs of tho Indian Museum 
and in the Bulletin of tiic Madras Government 
Museum. Address : 62, London Road, Read- 
ing, England, 

GREAVES, Sir John, Kt., C.B.E. (1941), 
ALL. A., d.P,, Hon. Advfscr, Raw Materials & 
Stores; Office of the Textile Commissioner, 
Govt, of India (Industries & Civil Supplies 
Dept.). 6. July 20, 1900 ; Doris lo Clifton ; 
Edvc, : Hatiow and Cambridge ; Chairman, 
Greaves Cotton & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Address : 
1, Forbes Street, Bombay. 

GRIFFITHS, CHARLES, M.L.A. (Bengal), Hon. 
Mgte,, Councillor, Calcutta Corpn. 3940-44, Dt. 
Com., Civic Guards, Member, Provincial Selec- 
tion Board of Officers, Army, Navy & Air Force. 

6- Aug. 30, 1884, Educ, : St. Thomas' School 
(1893-1900) ; recipient of Silver Shield as 
the best boy ; began life as an Apprentice 
Licensed Measurer, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1901, and rose to be a first-grade 
officer and officiated as Asstt. Supdt. Member, 
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Anglo-Indian Deputation to England in 
1025 to place tho Community's Case before 
tho British Govt, and contributed Ra.10,000 
towards tho deputation expenses ; In 1932 
edited tho ** Calcutta Philatelist An all- 
round athlete and has won trophies for 
Boxing, Shooting, Running, Football, etc., 
has one of the rarest collections of Indian 
Stamps ; gave a valuable Jot of them at 
£30,000 to Sir Henry Gidney to raise funds 

, for education, also a collection for presentation 
to His Majesty King George V on behalf 
of the community. Hobb?/ : Philately, Address: 
40, Police Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

GRIFFITHS, Peroival Joseph, C.I.E. (1948) ; 

I B, A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), LC.S. (Rtd.), 
M.L.A. (Central), Political Adviser to India 
Tea Association. Services lent to Govt, of 
India as Publicity Adviser, Govt, of India. 6. 
Jan. 15, 1899 ; m, Kathleen Mary (nee Wilkes). 
Educ, : Central Foundation School, London 
and Pctcrhouso, Cambridge, Joined I.C.S,, 
1022 ; served in Bengal as Dist. Officer ; 
Govt. Whip In Central Leg. Assembly, 1936-37; 
retired from LC.S. and became Polltlcnl 
Ad\iscr to Indian Tea Association and M.L.A. 
(Central), April 1937; Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, Bengal, 1940; Controller, 
Film Publicity, Govt, of India, 1941-42; 
Publicity Adviser to Govt, of India ; Central 
Organiser, National War Front. Director- 
General of Enforcement & Public Relations, 
Dept, of Civil Supplies, Govt, of Bengal. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

gulamjilani, BIJUKHAN, Sabpar, nawab 
OF Wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief. 6. 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 
tho Nawab Sahob Bahadur of Jaora, who died 
in 1030. Educ. : Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Served In tho Imperial Cadet Corps for two 
years, lOOG-08 ; was Additional Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council ; and Member, 
LcgiBlative Assembly, 1921-1023 ; w^as elected 
Vice-President, Bombay Presidency Muslim 
League and is permanent President of Satara 
District Anjuman Islam ; appointed Hon. 
A.D.O. to H.E. the Governor of Bombay in 
1929; was President of the State Council, 
Jaora State. Address : The Palace, Wai, 
District Satara, 


GULLiLAKD, MAaoR Colin Campbell, O.B.E. 
(IO 4G) ; Secretary and Clerk of the Course, 
Royal Western India Turf Club., Ltd., and 
Hon, A.D.O. to H.E. the Governor of Bombay. 
6, 2nd December 1892. tn. Margaret Patricia. 
Gulliland (nee Denehy). Educ, : Oundle 
School. J oined F. W. Hellgers & Co., London, 
1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served with Indian 
Cavalry, 1915-1919; saw active service with 
32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 1918-19 ; with 
Croft and Forhes, 1919-29; Partner, Croft 
and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, Bombay; 
served as member of Cttee., Chamber of 
Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; joined W. I. T. C. 
^ Asst. Secretary, Nov. 1929 ; Commandant, 
H.E. the Governor's Bodyguard, 1940-45. 
Address : 6 , Burnett Road, Poona. 


GUHA, DR. Hires Chandra, M.Sc. (Cal.), Ph.D., 
p.Sc. (Lend.), F.N.I, Chief Technical Adviser 
to the Govt, of India, Dept, of Food. 6. 7th 
June 1904, 7n. Miss Phulrenu Datta, M.A, 
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GUPTA, Sachtnpiia KtiJtAU Datta, iLA. 
(Cantnb.), UjM. (Cantab.), Lt.T). (Bub.), 
Bar^aWvaw ; Bsban Scholar 1923, Sccy., 
Bengal Leg. Connell; b, March 1, 1002; in 
!NlUma, d, ol A. C. Sen, lor Bomo tlmo PrcBl- 
dent, Bengal National Charaber ot Coramorcc, 
Lduc,: Presy. Coll., Calcutta; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge ; 'Inner Temple, London. 
Practised nt the Bangoon and Calcutta 
High Courts : Bean, Paculty of Law, 
Lucknow University, 1935-38 ; Member of 
etteo. for the reform of Legal Education, 
appointed by the U.P. Govt. In 1937 ; Prof,, ' 
Unlv, Law Colt, Calcutta; Secy,, Bengal Leg, j 
Council since 1040; Joint Secy,, Empire i 
Parliamentary Assocn,, Bengal Branch.! 
Publications : Thesis on the Modern Law 
relating to Criminal Aj)pcals to the King in 
ConnciL Address : LcgiBlatlvo Building, 
Calcutta, 

GUPTA, Satvekdiia Natit, I.C.S. (Betd. Oct. 
1943), B.A. (Cantab.), C.LE. (1936), Afagistratc 
and Collector, Bengal. 6. 29th July 1895, ni. 
to Prlcda (nee Bogge). Editc. : St. PauTs 
School, London (foundation scholar) and 
Trfnfty Uaff, Cambridge Cefassfeaf Ecfiofar).' 
Passed I.C.S, Examination, 1917 ; joined 
service, 1918 ; Asstt. Magistrate and Collector, i 
Bengal ; Magistrate and Collector, 1925 ; 
Beputy Trade Commissioner, London, 1923; 
Indian Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, 
1931-37 ; Collector of Customs, 1937 ; 
Joint Secretary, Commerce Bepartment, 
Government of India, 1933 ; Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, 1039 ; Collector of Customs, 
Karachi, 1940; Commissioner of Excise, 
Bengal. 1942-43. ; An7iuftZ Tteji^ortB 

of the Indian Trade Cojinnissioncrf Hamburg. 
Annual Keports of the Collector of Customs, 
London. Address: G/o Grindlay & Co.,' 
Karachi National Liberal Club, Wliitehall 
Place, S.W.l. ! 

GUPTA, SnoiLnxDTiA Chandtia, M.A. (Cantab.),! 
C.T.E. (1-1-194G). Blrcctor of Audit, -War! 
and Supply, b. Pobruary 20, 1892. 777.I 
Nityalcela Chatterjeo, Educ. : India, Clifton I 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. Under- ! 
Secretary to the (lovt. of India, Pinance ' 
Bept., 1923 ; Under-Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, Porelgn and Political Bept,, 1930 ; 
Comptroller, Assam, 1930 ; Accountant 
General, C.P. & Berar, 1939 ; Accountant 
General, Central Kovenues, 1942 ; Birector of 
Audit, War and Supply, since 1943. Address: 
Birector of Audit, War & Supply, New Belhi. i 

I 

GURBAXANI, QoPB 3lA■^^alTSHKA, Ph.B., His. 

torian, Secretary to H, H. 
Sri Sewai MaharaJ Sir Tej 
Singhji Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of Alwar. b. Peb. 
13, 1913. s. of Bewan 
Kamkrlslma Qurbaxani. 
Bescended from the aris- 
tocratic Amil family of 
Hyderabad, Sind. tn. Vimla 
Rani, M.A. (Econ.), d.of 
Capt. Sham Lall Narnia, 
I. M. S., of Patiala. 1 d. 
Educ : N. H. Academy, 
Hyderabad, B. J. Sind Coll., Karachi, St. 
Xavier’s ColL, Bombay 5 conducted postgra* 



duato Tosoarrbes In Modern History under Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., O.I.E., B.Litt. and Bov. 
Father H. Heras. M.A., 8.J. Awarded Ph.B., 
for thesis Oudh Under Wellesly — ^Tho 
Plrst Native State. Gen. Bcoy., Bombay 
Univ, Hostel Union, 1930-87 ; deputed to 
visit Sind to examine ancient historical 
records, 1988; Co-opted as the youngest 
member of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission by the Govt, of India, 1938-42 ; 
Research Papers were at the Poona, Calcutta, 
Baroda and Mysore Sessions of the I.H.R. 
CommiBsIon and also at the sessions of All- 
India Oriental Conference, Indian History 
Congress; Regional Seoy,, Numismatic Society 
of India, 1940f'"Mg. Blrector, International 
Exchange, Calcutta, 1941; Seoy. and Trans- 
lator, Sind Govt. National War Pront, 1942 ; 
Editor, N. W. Pront, Bombay, 1043 ; Elected 
Pres., Youngmen’a Asharama, Matunga, 
1043-44 ; Secy., New Delhi Welfare Society, 
1044 ; Hon. War Propaganda Officer ; Member, 
Simla War Board, 1944-45 ; Organiser and 
Bir., Indian Princes Historical Sety., Simla, 
1944 ; Consultations with H. H. the Chancel- 
lor, Chamber of Princes, Simla, 1944; stayed 
with Alahatma Gandlil and Joined Sevagram 
Asharam to study Qandhian Philosophy ; 
conducted social work and Welfare Centres at 
Simla with Rajlaimarl Amrit Kaur ; conducted 
visit of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Valmikl 
Organisations during Simla Conference, 
elected Secy., Himalaya Brahmo Samaj, 1944- 
45 and member of the All India Council of 
National Liberal Pederation and supported 
the Govt. Pood Policy Resolution at its 24th 
Session; Editor, Investment and Pinance, 
Delhi ; Ag. Private Secy, to H. H. the Mahara- 
ja of Alwar, 1946 ; Director, Public Relations 
Publicity and Editor, Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion schemes ; organised the Board for the 
History of Rajputana. Publications : Seven 
Weeks with Mahatma ; The Pirst Native State- 
Oudh Under Wellesley, and historical sketches 
of personalities like Sir Homi Mehta, K.B.E., 
Maharaja of Alwar; articles In well-known 
Magazines on Economics, History, Politics 
and Antiquities. Eecreation : Tennis, Riding 
and Aviation. Address : Pioneer Amll 
Colony, Hyderabad, Sind & Vljaymandlr 
Palace, Alwar (Rajputana), 




GURMANT, Nawab Mtjshtaq Ahmed, Birector- 
General of Resettlement and 
Employment, Government 
of India, Dept, of Labour, b, 

25th Oct. 1905. tn.Hajra Sul- 
tan Begam d, of the late Col. 

Z. A. Ahmad, 3 d. 

Educ, : M.A.O. College, 

Aligarh. Elected member, 

Punjab Legislative Council 
representing Muhammadan 

Landholders of the Punjab, 

1930 ; nominated member of Legislative 
Council, 1932-37 ; elected M.L.A., Punjab, 
1937 ; Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
ot Education, Punjab, 1937-42 ; served on 
various Committees appointed by the Central 
and Provincial Governments on Education, 
Medicine, Public Health, Land-Revenue, 
Agriculture, etc. Member, Board of Economic 
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lliiquirv, rnnjub arifl Uio J’unjnb A^lvlH^ry 
lioani on ; VUckUjt <>I Publicity and 

JUirniitTncut (TccbriPAl), Govt, of fndJn, 
JJcpt. of LfiVjtir, P/oj^rlrtor of 

Thrdta Gurmanl Afhhr^*^ : 'i*hriUa 

Gunnnnl, jjlstrlct MtuaffarfOfrh (runjab) and 
Imperial Secretariat, Xenv J^clbl. 


wjtirntlon, ronndff, Vijaya I/fidP*' Clnb, 
f^vaDor. jfl;r^ 1" Vr\uc^ Mndhav iino 
F^'Indh (7IMr-A j^parenl). on lOth l^Uirch, 

IViri< 3*adnmvrit( JtaJ*' ^vjndfa. 

J‘cb. *Sd,, W2 an<I Pfinr{-? Vh\Vi fUja 
^Mndla. /y. Orl. m, IlGn. Addre^r, : JaivUa^ 
i'alarf, Gvalior* 


GUZDEK, XuHSKn^VATTJi SoRAHJi, J.P., Hon. 
?ifGt:I*tratc, Bombay. Parsec Zoroi'-trlan, 
f/. Gtli May 1871. Senior Partner: Xn*=‘cr«rinjf 
S. Gnzder A: Co. Hrt^/ vidcly 
^ ' travelled revcral time*: to 

. China, Japan, America and 
f '< Europe. I'reemaFon of A li 

f> ^ years f-tandin*.!, a Pa®t 

aster, api^dnlcd Hon. 

Hep. Grand Ma*itCT, A.S.P.I, 
, * % jn 1042; A Botarian of 1 f 

/\ <-^1 years ptandin'/. He was the 

only person from vdiolc 

I '•V-" of Indira to fly by Graf 

: Zappclln from Germany to 

Buenos Ayres Pia lUo-dc- 
Janeiro In South America and had: distance 
of 16,000 miles in 13 day.s. Plrst 5,000 miles 
non-ftop in CO hours. Office Addras : Canada 

Building, also Bombay Ifousc, Port, 

Bombay. 


GWABIOP^, Ho.n'. Ivt.^Gk!;. His Hroiryi-s thk 
Maiiauaja or {»Scc Indian l^rlnccs* Scctioyi). 


GAVAIilOJl, Hku HiGurn:?s rnr. ?*lATiAnA:nj 
Bcikma of GvTALion, the former Princess! 
Lekha Hivj'cshwari Devi, is the gran d-d ratight* 
er of Prince Kliadgra Shamshcr Jung Bahadur 
. Buna, late Comrnander-in-Ghief of Xcpal, and 
^an elder brother of tlie ^Jaharaja of Xc^/al who 
recently abdicated in favour of the Comman- 
dcr-jii-C7iief. Her Highness’s mother. Princess 
Chuda Divi*e-hwari Devi, was a lady of refined 
taste and culture and was married to Thakur 
Mahendra IVd Singhji who belongs to the 
Tadava clan of Ilajputs. Having lo~t her 
xnotlif'r v/hen she ^vas only nine days old, she 
was brought up by her grand-mother at Saugor 
in CVntral Provinces. Educated up to 11. A. 
Pinal ; fond of painting and proficient 
in music ; Deeply interested in girls’ 
education and has jdayed an important 
part in the all round rapid develox)rnent of 
female odneation which has taken place in the 
State in recent years ; An up-to-date Montes- 
Fori School for cliiklren, tne raising of the 
Kamala P^aja Intermediate Girls* College to a 
degree college, the only one in Central India 
and liajputana, and its equipment on mcKlem 
lines of Education, further development of 
the Padrna Yidyalaya into a centre imparting 
education to girls ux>to the High School 
Htandard, which covers an exhaustive cur- 
riculum aTx)ut domestic science, and various 
other arts and crafts arc Home outstanding 
results of Her Highness’s work. The needs 
of thc^c and other institutions in the form of 
trained teachers and equipment are being 
mc't under the fostering care of Her Highness 
and the female education in the State, it is 
hoped, Avould come to be regarded as the most 
up-to-date In course of time under the guidance 
and administration of Her Highness who 
personally looks after all matters of female 


GlVVEU, Sm HAtrrJci: LTr:ronr),M.A., D.CJ/. 
(Ozon.), EJi.D. (Trn van core arid Patna) 
K.C.B.(1027). ir.asj, <1035), Ylc/;.Chancd- 
Jorofllflhi UnlvcrKlty, rln^c 1038. 5. £5th 
April 1B78; w. AMna Hdcn Marion Burdett, 
cider daiigijt'r of HlrHmry Btirdctt, K.C.B.. 
JC.C.V.O. i:dur,: AVc iminstcr; Christ 
Churcii, Oxford flfon. .^ttub-nt, 1037); 
Pellow of AH Sotih College, Oxford. 1002- 
191C, Barrbtcr-at-I^Tr, Inner Temple, 1002 
(Hon. Benclier, 1037); K. fk, 1030; Legal 
AdvDcr, ^IlnDtry of Shipping, lOlC-lO ; 
I,egal Ad\ivcr, Mini-try of Health. 1019-26; 
IX. 31. Procurator -General and Solicitor to 
Treasury, 1020-33 ; rir?t Parilnmcntary 
Counsel to Trra*tiry. HCi-37 ; first Chief 
Ju'^tlce of India, 1037-43. Address: Delhi 
UnlvcTfUy, llclld. 

G5VyX. Jon.’T 3lT:nTOr, B.A. (Oxon.) 1031 
Principal, Itajkuinar Coll., llaijiur, 5. 18-3-00. 
rp. iJorothy Stanger, A.Il.C.A. I^due. : 
CranUijzh School, Ex<tf^r Coll., Oxford. 
As«tt. Ma'^tcr, Aitchi‘*on Coll., Lahore 1031-40. 
Address: Principal, Bajkumar CoH.. Ilaiptir 
and Lloyds Bank, Caterham on the Hill, 
Surrey. 

GYAX Xath, MASBrp.-iTD-DowLAn. Baja (H^tc- 
ditan-) (1938), C.I.E. (1034); retired Officer of 
the Indian Political Service, Prime I^linlstcr, 
Holkar State, Indore, C. I* einco May 1913 ; 
belongs to the old Punjab 
Aristocracy and Is the direct 
descendant of Baja Dina- 
luath of Knlanaur. Baja 
Cyan Xath luaving eerv’cd 
in the Punjab Civil Seradee 
was selected for admission 
to the Poteign and Political 
Dept, of the Govt, of India 

^ ana held the superior post 
in that Dept, as Secy, to 
the Honourable the Agent 
to the Governor-General 
for Punjab States, 1928-32. Having served 
previously as Administrator of Xabha, was 
on Foreign Fcrvice In that State as President 
of the Council of Bcgency 1932-39. Prime 
Minister, Jaipur State, Bajpntana 1939-42. 
In the last Great Y’ar, Ecrviccs recognised 
ns ' Excex>tional and Distinguished * by 
bestowal of a title, a Sword of honour, a land 
grant and three Sanads. Address: Holkar 
State, Indore, 0. 1. 

HABIB-TJL-LAH SAHIB BAHAPim, KhaK 
Bahahub Kawab Sir MunAKKAi), Kr. (1922), 
K.C.SJ. (1927), K.CJ.E. (1924), LL.D. 
5. Sept. 22, 1869 m. Sadathnn Xlsa 

Begum , Bduc.: Zilla High School, Saida- 
pet. Joined the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 
was presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
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Imperial Majestj' Queen Victoria : from 
1001 dovolcu v‘holc tiino to local self- 
govornnicut and held Uio po-ltlon of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Prc^., 
Taluha Board and Dlst» Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1005 ; Member, Le;:l^latlvc CouucU, 
1000-12, appointed Temporary Member, * 
Madras BTCcutivr Council, 1010: ovns Com* 
inKMoncr of Madras Corporation, 1020. Gave 
evidence before Boynl Commn. on Deern- 
tmli^^ation and ai«^o before TubUc Scr\icc« 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
llcforms Committee, Member, Boyal Com- 
mission on the Superior Cl\il Services In India, 
Xov. 1023, Marcji 1021, Member of Coimcii 
of tiic Governor of Madras. 1020-24, 
Member of iho Viceroy’s Council, 1025-30, 
Leader of tlic Indian Bclceaflon to South 
Africa, 1020-27, Ix’adcr of (he Indian Deic- 
pation (o (he Lcapuo of Xatlons, 1020, 
Dcvrnn of Travaucoro, 1031-30, Address: 
IVorii, Bombay. 


BAIN, IlnKuy IVji.wam Tiirononr, C.B.E., 
B.Sc. (JIou^.), Cl\il r.nphieeritip, Company 
Director, h. Auu. IT, ISOO. m. Doroihy 
Eileen Wysard. iMi/r. : Warulck School; 
Army, lOl’S-lO. Coroml^«;loncd-Koyal Garrison 
Artiherj^ Bnlv. of Birmingham; joined 
Braithu-nlto & Co,, r.nplnccrs Lt<l., West- 
minster, Aup. 1023 ; served la various capa- 
cities In Bombay, 1023-2(1 ; Sao raido, BrariU 
1020-2R; Eupland, 102^-UQ ; transferred to 
BraUUwaite iV: Co, (India), Ltd,, Bch. ^fp^., 
Bombay, 1930-34 ; Mp. Dir,, ‘^inco 1035; 
Dir., BraUhwnltc, Bum S: Jes'^op Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Calcutta ;* Clialrman, Indian 
Enplncerlnp As'^oriation, 1930-43. A(hirt>s$ : 
BraUhvi'aUo d‘. Co. (India), Ltd., Bo^t Box 
Ko. 427, G.P.O., C.alcutta. 


HARSAB, COTi, Sm ILhlas N.miaix, Kt., 
1932 : C J.E., LL.D., Mashlr-i^Klms 

Bahadur, b. 20tb Pebruary 1878 ; s, of 
rt. Bar Xaraln Ilaksar ; (?.p, of Kal 

Bahadur Dharnm Karnln Haksar, C.I.E., one 
$, three d. 7;duc..\ Victoria College, Gwalior; 
Allahabad University, B.A., lion. Professor 
of History and Pl)Sl 0 Bophy, 1899*1003 ; 
Private Secretary to the ^Inharaja Sclndla, 
1003-12 ; Undcr-Sccrctary, rolUlcal De- 
partment, on deputation, 1905-1007; 
Capt., 4th GwallorJmpcrlal Service Infantry 
1903 ; lifaior, 1904, Lt.*Col., 1907 ; Col. 
1924; Senior Member, Board of Bevenue 
1909-14; Delegate to both Bound Table 
Conferences and served on the 
federal Structure Coniralttco and its 
Sub-Committees, the Federal Finance 
Committee, Secretary-General of the Indian 
State Delegation to the Bound Table 
Conference; Political Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, 1912-37 : Prime ^Bnister, Bikaner 
^ato, 1938-89. Personal Adviser to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kash- 
mir and Guardian to the Heir-Apparent, 
1939-43 ; Prime Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, July 1943 to February 1944. PiibH- 
: (with H.M. Bull) Madho Bao Scindia, 
J925; (with K, M. Panikkar) Federal India, 
1930. Address : IS, Haxdlnge Avenue, New 
Delhi. 


.1 




c 


in Lucknow% 


HALWASIA, Nawal Kisnonn, Merchant, 
Landlord, b. 1903, s. of L, Gyanlram of 
Bhlwatd (Distt. Hissar); Bais and prominent 
businessman. Partner of Ganeshdas llam- 
gopal, Bajoria Ilalwasiya ? 

A Co., Badlo A' Befrigerator ^ ? 

Corporation, Cooling Ap- \ 

pllancrs Mfg. Co., and • 

other concerns ; Chairman, f 
Lucknow Municipal Board, 

Director, Star Paper Mills 
Ltd., TIio Pioneer Ltd., 
and Tlic Modern Engineer- 
ing Co,, Ltd,; Prominent 
hgme la realm of business 
and Commerce, having 

large business interests __ ^ 

Calcutta and ;ji%arious other places in U.P. & 

Blliar. Member, Chambers of Commerce, U.P., 
Commerce 1- acuity of Lucknow Univ., Provin- 
cial it District Price Control Boards, Board of 
Industries, U.P., U.P. Art and Craft Advisory 
Board. Provincial Grain Purchase C’ttce, 
U.P. Jails, Indian Bed Cross Society, etc.; 
President, Agarwal Vidynlaya, Shri Durga 
GUa Vidyalaya, and other institutions. 
Address: Hnlwasia Court, Lucknow, 

II.AMID irrsAix Kuan, Stud, Kuan BAnApnit, 
O.H E., Hals, Wasikadar, Life MagistratsLuck* 
now. b. Sfay, 1885. Kcceivcd the title of Khan 
Bahadur in 1927, M.B.E. 
la 1934 and O.B.E., In 
1942. Banl Saltanat Begum 
of Nanparaj in Ondh — has 
two Bon<5. Serves as a Life 
Magistrate, Chairman, Dist- 
rict Excise Licensing Board, 
Member. General Charity 
ettee., Provincial Bed Cross 
1 Society, Anti-Tuberculosis 
w " / \j League U.P. and Trustee, 

[ ) J Inter College, Lucknow. 

A public and social worker, 
has constructed the Hamid Park, Gwynno 
Clock Tower and a public well at Lucknow, 
Travelled In Iran, Iraq, Syria and Palestine. 
Address: Saltanat Manzil, Hamid Bond 
Lucknow. 


{ 


HAMIED, DR. A. Khwaja, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D, 
(Berlin), F.B.T.C., F.C.S. 

(London), M.L.C., Bombay. 

5. October 31st, 1898. 

Graduated in science from 
Allahabad University in 
1920 and was on the staff 
of the National I^Iuslim 
University, Aligarh, as 
Bender in Chemistry upto 
1923. In 1924 left for 
Europe and joined the 
Berlin University where 
he worked under Profes- 
sors Bosenhcim;> Nernst, Haher, Spranger 

and Freundlich. Obtained Doctorate from 
Berlin University in 1927 and stayed several 
years In Europe for study of pharmaceutical, 
chemical and allied industries. Settled down 
In Bombay in January, 1931, and soon 

established a business in chemical and 
pharmaceutical products and several other 
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llnci. la regarded aa tochaical cxp>'’ft In; 
Cheffllca] Industries. Member of the Syndi- 
cate of tho ^Uigarli Muslim University till 
October 193G, and nt present member of 
the Coart. Managing Director and Tf chnlcal 
Expert of the Chemical, Industrial and Thar- 
maccutical Laboratories, Lbl.* briefly bno^rn 
as ‘'Cipla". Director of fovcral tirms in 
Bombay. President of Indian Clicrnical ^fanu* 
facturers* Association, Member of the Dnjgs 
Committee appointed by the Government of 
India. Leader of the Indian Ciicmical Del' ra- 
tion to U.K. and U.S.A. in I015-dG. Mfunb'T, 
All-India Council for Higher Xechnlcal 
Bduoition. Address: 239, Beliasls Load, 
Bycnlla, Bombay. 

HAMPXOX, DEhT.r Vrr.rri:!:, Dip. Ld., 

J.P., Member, Bombay-Sind Public Service 
Commission; Fellow, Univ. of Bombvay. b, 

1 Iday, 1890. Ldiic,: Xrinity Coll., Dublin, 
m. Stella, only d, of the lato Sir Xownshend 
renvricl:, Appt. to 1012; 

Prof., Gujarat ColL, Ahmedabad, and Bl- 
phxnstone Coll., Bombay, 1914-20; Yirc- 
Princlpal, Kama talc ColJ., Dhanvar, 1920-25 
and Principal, 1923-20; Principal, Secondary 
Training Cob., Bombay, 1930-39 ; Secy., 
Federal PnbUc Service Commission, 1039-^0 ; 
Principal, Secondary Training Cob., Bombay, 
1940-42 ; Member, Bombay-Sind Public 
Service Commission, 1942. Address: Malabar 
Court, Bidge Boad, Bombay. 

HAI^CB, Sm Xahfs BE Ky i i iT, K.C.LE. (194G), 
CJ.B. (1939) ; O.B.E. (1920) ; Knight of Grace 
Order of St. J. L, M.A., M.D., B.Ch. (Cantab.), 
F.E.C.S. (Edin.), M.B.C.S. (Eng.), M.B.C.P. 
(liOnd.) Medical Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for India. 6, April 21, 1837. m. Xst, 

, 1916, Catherine Herriette Lawson, e. d. of late 

Charles Lester Leonard, A.M., M.D., of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., 2 d. ; 2nd, 1933, Frau Bichbdis 
Ton Kaan, yr. d. of late Bi chard Yon YTarton 
of Vienna and Ehrenhausen, Styria. Sdue, : 
Oondle Sch., Cambridge Unlv,, Guy’s Hospital 
House Surgeon, Koyal Surrey Hospital, 
Gubdford ; entered 131.8., 1912 ; seconded as 
House Surgeon and Clinical Asstt. In Gynae- 
cology to late Prof. Y". Blair BeU in Liverpool ; 
some time Specialist in Midwifery and Gynae- 
cology, 7tb Meerut Dn., Ileld Service, Fnince, 
1914-16; South Persia, 1917-19 (despatches 
twice) ; Agency Surgeon, Foreign and Pol. 
Deptt., Govt, of India from 1919; Services 
lent to Jodhpur State -as P.M.O., 1925-23; 
Chief Medical Officer, States of Western 
India, Bajkot, 1923-33 ; Beridency Surgeon in 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1933-40 ; Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and Director of 
Puhbc Health, C.P. d: Berar, 1940-42; Dy. 
Director-General, I.M.S., 1942-43; Director- 
General, I3LS., 1943-46. Pubns. Articles in 
Guy’s Hosp. Gazette, 1926-28, Ind. Med. 
Gazette, 1929 and 19^. Address: C/o 
Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament St., 
London, S.W.I. 

HAKCOCK, Lt.-Col. SiE CmiL Pznoy, 
K.O.U3. (1946) C.LE. (1941), O.B.E. (1930), 
M.C. (1919) ; Besident at Baroda and for the 
States of Western India and Gujarat; h. 
Sept. 18, 1896, m, Joyce Hemingway; Pduc, : 


Cob and ; Inclhn Army, 

lOIMlO): luflbvu Pobrical Service, 1920 
to date. .1-i/vr?; BaroJa. 

lTAXU.MA>’TrTAPPA, DifAinfArnAT A r.t B A 
JUJA.vAifAr.u, Cotton Merchant and 
At'f'rtt, 'ih<- Davnnccrc Cotton MUI». Ltd. 
6. in 1?SJ In My-oro St at'a Started carter as 
ajcwtibr In 19ni and 
entered cotton budn*'--^. Jrs 
19<rj. bo opf'Uf 1 ylnrdng and ^ 
nrc^ringi.vctorlcjof hh own 
In Davan;rcrc, ChItaMn;2, 

Banrvvar .nntl KanjnngfOl, 
jointly with hh ?on it. Jtarna 
Sc tty, he founded the Davan- 
^:ercV>:^t^on Mills Ltd. Among 
]ili other bu•^n^*3 nctiviti'-?, 
h tho fiontatlon of ** the 
Davangcrc Yaua^patt Ve.r^*- 
tahlc Oil Co., Ltd.’’ 

Constructed a Dinrm'^'irJa at .a cost of over 
Bs. 1,00,000 oppoJtc the Brdhway station at 
Davan;:crc whicii was opened hv Ills lifriino-s 
The Maharaja of :dyiore In iluly 1942. Hl5 
proposal to don -ate a decent sum for the 
constnicUon of a Girls* in;:h School has 
been readily acrepted by t!jc Government. 
Address : Davangcre. 

HAKUT SiyoH,^ BaO B,UA. B\0 BAHABrr. 
(1037); Colonel (Jodhpur State Forces) 1945, 
Lt.-CoIoncl (1941). Major (1931); 

(iSth K.E.O0 (1921). Personal Mibtary 
Secretary to His Highness, 
] Jodhpur, b, 1900. r. of His 
I late Hi ch ness General 
Maharaja Sir Pratap 



A 


1 Singhjl Sahib Bahadur m. 






\ 1921, d. of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Afadhosinghji 
Bahadur of Jaipur. First 
^ wife died, 1931. m. again 
a934) d, of His Late High- 
ness Maharaja of Sirmoor 
Kahan. Has 3 sons. Holds Jagir. Served Euro- 
pean War, 1914-18. Private Secretary to His 
Late Higliness Maharaja Begent of Jodhpur 
1917-22. Comptrober of Household to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
1923-25. Kigrani Officer, Stables, 1925-33. 
Comptrober of Stables to H. H,, 1933-41. 
Also worked as Mbitary Secretary to His 
Highness. Is one of the two 9 handicap 
Polo Players in India; A player of inter- 
national repute; considered as an authority 
on Polo. Played for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
several other Indian and English teams and 
has won innumerable trophies In India and 
England. Medals — Coronation, 1911, 1914-15, 
Star, General Service, French War, Victory, 
1918, Jubilee, 1935, Coronation, 1937. Recrea- 
iioJis : Polo, shooting, pigstlckfng, rackets. 
Address: Sarkar’s Bungalow, Batanada, 
Jodhpur. 
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IIAI5 Bilab Sauba, Biwak BAnABun, 1932, 
M.II A.S., F*S.8.; b. 3 June 1807, 
Aiptd. Guardian to H. n. the Maharaja of 
Jasalmcr in 1894; \Ya8 Subordinate Judges 
Fbfit Class, at Ajmer till 1019 and was Sub- 
Jitlgc and Judge, Small Causes Court, Bcavar, 
tllj 1921 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
llCl-23 ; otTiciatcd as AdUl. Bist, and Sessions 
Jwige; retired, 1925; Senior Judge, Chief Court, 
Jedhpur, 1925 ; Member, Leg. Assembly, 1924, 
rc-olcctod, 1027 and 1030 ; 'vvas By. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly, 
Was one of the Cliairmcn of the Leg. Assembly. 
Presided over Indian Kntlonal Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1920 and All-India Vaisli 
Conference at Bareilly in 1025; Awarded 
Silver Jubilee Alcdal, 1035 and Coronation 
Medal. Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act. popularly Icnown as tho **SardaAct". 
rublicatxons : Life of Bayanand Sa^as^Yatl 
Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer Historical and 
Bcscriptlvc ; ^tabarana Sanca, Mabarana 
Kumbha, etc. Hdltor of the Bayanand Com- 
memoration Volume and Secretary of the Paro- 
paUarlul Sabha of India. Commcmoratlor 
volume was prc'^cotcd to him in Oct, 1937. 
Address : Harniwas, Ci’vil Lines, Ajmer, 

HAIIBAKS Sixon BRAK Major Sirbar ; Bar- 
at-Law, Beputy Assistant Welfare General; 
ex-Chlcf Justice and Judicial Minister, 
Malcrkotla State ; big landowner in Fcrozc- 
porc and Hissar Blstrlcts 
(Punjab); b, September 1905; 
jOduc. F. C. College, Lahore, 
Bdlnburgh University and 
Middle Temple, London, 
called to the Bar in 1927, 
M.H.A.S. (1925), F.II.G.S. 
(1920) and Governor, Koyal 
Agricultural Society of 
England (1927), took train- 
ing in Hallway Trafllc on 
L.M.S. (England) ; tji. 
Jaswant Kaur, M.R. A.S., 
F.K.G.S., daughter of Hai Bahadur S, Bishan 
Singh, I.S.E of New Bclhl ; two s. five d , ; 
has travelled extensively in almost all parts 
of India and has visited Europe twice; 
President, Khalsa Jatha (Association) 

British Isles (1920-27), Joint Secretary, 
Indian Majlis, liOndon (1925-20) ; Vice- 
President, Bhuplndra High School, Moga ; 

Member, Central Gurdwara Board, Punjab 
(1930-30), SirMnd Canal Ad\isory Committee 
(1932-37), Bistrlct Board, Ferozepore since l 
1930 and as Senior Vico-Cnalrman held 
charge of tho Bepartments of P. W. B. 
Public Health, Medical, Fairs and Ferries, 
and was Chairman of the following Committees 
of Board : — Kural Reconstruction, Bevelop- 
meat, Mass FemaleEducation (1934-37) ; elected 
Member of Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1930-34, Meraoer, Standing Finance Committee, 
Government of India (1931-34), Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways (1932-34), 
Central Advisory Council for Railways and 
^ Assembly House Committee (1932-34) ; in 1934 
was elected by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, a Member of tho Court of BelM 
University, practised as an Advocate in 
FetotepOTo (1927-B2) ; appointed Judge, 
High Court, Patiala State, in April 1932; 


Chief Justice and Judicial Minister, Malerkotla 
State, 1930-42. In-chargo of the Bep- 
artmenta of Law & Justice, Jail, Mum- 
clpalltics and P. \V. B. ; held charge of 
Education and Medical (1030-40). He was 
also President, Claims and Advances Com- 
mittees, and State Scout Commissioner 
1038-42. Resigned office in Malcrkotla State 
for Joining tho Army for the duration of tho 
war and is now 6er\dng as Beputy Assistant 
Welfare General in His Majesty’s Indian 
Land Forces. Recreations : Riding, Gardening 
and Tennis, .defefress: Whitehall, Civil 
Lines, Ludliiana. 

HARES. Walter PcrijiiR, B.A. (Burham), 
M.B.E., Ist class Camb. Prelim., 1903. C. M. S. 
Missionary, b, 12th April, 1877. m. to Marlon 
PuUin. Rdne. : at King’s Lynn, Durham 
University. Principal and Warden of St. 
John’s Divinity College, Lahore, 1912-1913; 
Missionary in charge, Narowal, 1906-1911 and 
1913-1910 ; Missionary in charge, Gojra, > 
1910-1939; Hon. Canon of Lahore, 1928; 
Examining Chaplain to Bishop of Lahore, 
1910; Stall Major of Civil Liaison Organisation 
General Headquarters, 1940. Publications: 
'An English-Panjabl Dictionary ; A compilation 
of 000 Punjabi Proverbs and 6,000 Idiomatic 

I Sentences in Homan Punjabi ; A History of the 
Christian Church of tho First Six Centuries, in 
Persian Urdu (2nd Edition); The Story of the 
Jhan0 Bar Mission ; The Teaching <f? 

j Practice of the Church of Rome in India (3rd 

I Edition!, etc. Addrm : 32, Mozang Road, 

j Lahore. 

I HARIBAS AcHRATLATi, President, Ahmedabad 
Millownem* Association (1939) and a leading 
Millowncr. 6. 1881. Vdit** : (lujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. Three s. and one d. Closely 
connected with the control 
and management of cotton 
Mills belonging to a long 
established family of ilill- 
owners ; Agent, ManelUal 
HarUal Spg. & Mfg. Co. 

I Ltd., for 38 years; celebrated 

1 tho Golden Jubilee of tho 

I Mills in 1939 ; founded and 
started Tho Vijaya Mills 
in 1931 ; bought over tho 
Whittle Mills, Broach and 
renamed It Gopal Mills Ltd.; 

Benefactions include Dharmashalas in Bakoro, 
and Ahmedabad, a maternity home at Kanij, 
educational scholarships and many others at 
different places ; appointed by Govt., as 
member of the Cttee. of Management of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality (1910-1915) ; Mem- 
ber, Advisory Board ^of the Central Bank of 
India Ltd., Ahmedabad since 1924; Chairman, 
Tho Deepak General Insurance Co. Ltd,, 
Bombay; Director, Bevkaran Nanjee Invest- 
ment Co. Ltd., Bombay; The Harivallahhdas 
Mulchand Mills Co, Ltd,, Ahmedabad ; The 
Baroda Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd,, Baroda ; The 
Yamuna Mills Co. Ltd., Baroda ; The Binesh 
Mills Ltd., Baroda ; The Clihotalkl Mills Ltd., 
Kalol ; The Gujarat Corporation Ltd., Baroda. 
The Motor House (Gujarat) Ltd., Bombay 
and The Climax Engineering Co. Ltd. (Broach). 
Address; “Vasant Bhuvan”, Shahlbag, 
Ahmedabad. 
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HABNAMSINQU, M.A., B.Sc., Agr., I’h.B. 

(Loud,). F.K, 

J3.B,, Mombor, Koyal Ajjri- 
cultural Society (Jvn^lniid), 
LMC.S. (Cliisa 1); Inspector 
of Schools, Ainbala J)lvh 
8ion, b, 32Ui Dec. 1898, 2 
s, 1 fl. Head of tho Dcono- 
inicB Dept., Khnlsa Coll., 
Amritsar, 1924-2G ; Added 
Mombor (J*b, Unlv.), ilfem- 
licr, Doard of Studies 3ico- 
nomlcs (Pb, Ifniv,); Prcsl- 
dont TcuuIb Chib and tlio 
Khalaa Collcj;o Co-oporatlvo Society ; Senior 
liccturor In Dconomlca, Govt. CoU., Lahore, 
1936-41; Pre9..Con. Itlflo Chib and 3lound 
Table Club; Member, U.T.C., King's Com- 
mission, April 1989 ; lloceivcd training 10/6th 
and 14/SfcU Pb. Itegfc., Lahore ; OtUred un- 
conditional services for war ; Asst. Divl-sional ; 
Inspector of Schools at Jlawaliiindl and | 
Lahore, 1941-45; 0. C. ‘*C’' Company at 
Kawalpindi, 1041 and " A Company at 
Lahore 1942 (0th Pb. Urban Infantry) in 
addition to o^vn duties ; Unrolled many recruits 
to tho Urban Infantry and also technicians 
under tho Technical Training Scheme (Gove, j 
of India) ; contributed to several funds ; ^ 
Besigned King's Commission, 1943 on dis- 
bandment of the Unit ; Asst. Provincial Scout 
Commr, since Juno 1945. PuWicfdif)7is ; 
Thesis on Agricultural Education In the Pun- 
jab ; Intermediate Economics ; English Gram- 
mar and Composition. ; Inspector 

of Schools, Ambala. 

HABVEY, CEOtL WAbTEU LEWERY, l\t.C. 1919 ; 
Despatches 1921, O.B.E. 1938; C.LE. 1945. 
Besident for Kolhapur and the Deccan States, 
since March '45 . b, Oct. 27, 1897 ; m. Beryl 
Betty Hope Kealy, Sept. (1930); Educ.: 
Marlborough College, England; Enlisted in 
the British Army — 3rd Aug, 1914; Date of 
Commission, 12th Nov. 1914; Transferred to 
Indian Army Eeb, 1918 ; Appointed to 
Indian Political Service Ist May 1924 ; 
Under-Secretary to the Govt, of India, 
Foreign and Political Department, 1929-1930 ; 
Pol. Agent, 'Western Kathiawar 1934-36 ; 
Prime Minister, Alwar State, 1939-41 , Mahva 
1942-43 , Bhopal 1944-45 ; Besident, Kolhapur 

, & Deccan States 1945. Address : The Besi- 
dency, Kolhapur (Deccan), 

HABWOOD, Col. William Epward, B.Sc. 
(Eng.), London Univ, ; Director of Telegraphs, 
Indian Posts & Telegraphs Dept, b. May 6, 
1907. m. Hilda Lewis. Edxic. : B^'ighton Gram- 
mar Sch., 1919-23, Brighton Technical Coll. 
1923-26, and London Univ,, 1926. Joined 
Engineering Branch, Indian Posts & Tele- 
graphs Dept, in March 1929 ; commissioned in 
Indian Signal Corps in March 1941 ; served 
overseas in Indian Signal Corps from 1941-42, 
(mentioned in despatches, 1942) ; posted to 
Beserve of Indian Army with rank of Col. in 
1945. Address : C/o Postmaster General, 
Bengal & Assam Circle, Calcutta, 

HASAN, Dr. Mahmoop, M.A„ B.L. (Cal.), M.A. 
D. Phil (Oxon) ; Diploma in Phonetics, T.P.A. 
(Paris) ; Barrister-at-Law ; Klian Bahadur 
(1936) ; Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Univ. b. 
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March 18!)S. n. T. F, KliuiJa r,ftMi>h of 
Lahore, lUluc. / Aligarh, Calcutta, Oxford, 
London and l^nrla. Wa.s ProfcHMor and Ucad 
of the Dejd, of Kngh’^K and Provont of Madlrn 
Hall before appointment as Vlco-Chancclbr of 
tho Univ. of Dacca and Cimlrmnn of the 1 card 
of Jntormcdlate and Secondary Kdn., Dicca. 
Vnhllcationn : Book on Nathaniel IxJO and 
Bcstoratlon Trngctly to bo published by 
Clarendon PrcBs, Oxford. Address: Ylco* 
Chancellor'a House, Bainna, Dacca, 

HASAN, SAlvr.i) NADirn. h, 21tb Feb. 1911. 
Educ» ; In J'atna. Graduated in 1933. in, 
1020, 7 B, ami 1 f/. iMembrr, Bihar 

Legi«laUvo AsHcmhly 1937-15; Nominated 
^funielpal CommlsiloiifT, . 

J'atna City Munirlpallty, 

1038; member and Joint 
Secy., Blbai* ITovinrlal 
War CLtce., rIiico 39UJ; 
member, 3^xccutlvo Cttce. 

35ihar Provincial War Cttce. 

Rince 39U); served on the 
Fi‘'hcry Suh-Cttcc, of the . 

I'ollcy Cttce. oflhc Govt, of . 

India ns member from 331 har j 

1941- 45; Pres., Bihar Alus- 
lim Cliambcr of Commerce ; 

Director, Dulla Bcconstniction Corporation, 
Cawnporc; Proprietor, N, Ha«an it Sons, 
Patna ; Atanaglng Director, N. Hasan it Sons 
Ltd. Patna ; Partner, Alliance Traders, 
Caw'nporc ; Director, Dchrl Oil Bcfincry, 
Calcutta ; The Hindustan Cycle Manufac- 
turing Industrial Corporation Ltd. Patna ; 
Managing Director, Patna Transport Co. Ltd.,- 
Patna ; Partner, Bihar ^Mercantile Corporation, 
Aluzaffarpur ; S. Najmal Hasan it Co., Mecnit. 
CAuhs : Calcutta Chib, Calcutta, Boyal Calcutta 
Turf Club, Calcutta (Stand), Boyal Western 
India Turf Club, Bombay (Stand), Cricket 
Club of India, Bombay and New Patna Club, 
Patna. Address : Sultan Palace, Patna. 

HAY, Maj.-Gei?l, Borert, "M.B. (Edin.). D.P.H. 
D.T.M.ctH., C.I.E. (1942) ; Director General, 
Indian Medical Service since 11th March 1940 
and Hon. Physician to H. M. the King. 
b, March 8, 18S9 ; m. Mary Carnegie Mc- 
Ausland. Editc, : George Watson’s, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh Univ., First Commission in 
October 1914 ; Served in , the Great War 
1914-18; Iraq, Kurdistan,- 1918-21 ; N.-W. 
F. P. 1930 ; various medical appointments in 
tho Political Dept., 1925-35 ; Cliief Medical 
Officer of Bajputana, 1935-38 ; Dy. Dir. 
General, Indian Medical Service, 1939-42; 
Inspector Genl. of Civil Hospitals, Punjab, 

1942- 44 ; Surgeon General 'with the Govt, of 
Bombay from July 1944-Oct, 1945. Address : 
3, King Edward Bond, New Delhi. 

HAY. Lt.-Col. William Bttpert, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
1934; Indian Army ; Indian Political Service. 
Agent to tho Qov.-Gen. Besident and Chief 
Cmmsnr., Baluchistan, since 1943. 6. 10 Dec. 
1893, s. of William Alfred Edward Hay and 
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LouiS'x Tucker, tn. 1025, Sybil Ethel, d. of lato 
SlrSttwart and oC Lady Abram Kcadlnp ; three 
t.a’0 d, Lduc, : Bradflcld ; Unlvcrfilty 
College, Oxford. Served European War in 
Mesoi)otamla ; entered PoliUcal Dept., Govern- 
mont of India, 1020 ; Political Agent, Smith 
Wazlrlstan, 1024-28 ; As‘;l‘5tant Commissioner 
or Joint Deputy Comnil^^sloncr, Kardan, 
1928*31 ; Polltlc^al Agent. Malnkand, 1931-83 ; 
Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, 1033-30 ; 
Deputy Secretary to the Govt, of India in 
the External Affairs Department, 1930-40. 
Ilcsldcnt in IVnzIrlstan, 1910-41. Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf and H. M.'b 
C onsul-General, Bushlre,'" 1941-42. Itcvenno 
and Judicial Cmmsnr., Baluchistan, 1912-43. 
Ptddtcafwus : Ttvo Years in 1921 ; 

articles in the Koyal Geographical and 
Royal Ccntr.al Aslan Society Journals. 
Jlccreaiions : Tennis and Shooting. Address: 
The Residency, Quetta. 


HAYLES, AnriiCT AnTimn, Editor and 
Jlfanaging DircctoTt Tfte Mail. b. Marclj 7, 
1887. m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 1928. Ldxic. : 
London and Paris. Freelance journalism, 
London, till 1912 ; joined staff of The Madras 
TimeSf 1912; Asst. Editor, 2^he MaiU 
1021 ; becoming Editor, 1028 ; Chairman, 
Automobile ABSOclation of South India, 
PHblicaiion*^ : “ 10,000 Miles in Africa."" 
Address: Sunnysldc, White’s Road, Roya- 
pettah, Madras. 


EAYLEY; T^OM^s TnroBOiiK STrinnn, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A. (Oxon.). F.U.A.I., T.C.S., 
Director of Publicity and Rural Development, 
Govt, of Assam. 6. 4th Oct. 1913. Kdiir. : 
CJlifton Coll., Bristol, Peterhouso, Cambridge, 
Exeter CoU,, Oxford. Field ^vo^k In social 
anthropology In Uganda, 1930-37 ; Asstt. 
Commissioner, Assam, 1938-40; Under Secre- 
tary to the QoH. of Assam 1940-43. Pnblira- 
Hons : ‘ The Anatomv of Lango Religion and 
Groups’, Address: C/o The Secretariat, 
Shillong, Assam, 


HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A,, Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records CommlBslon ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, 
and of Academia Espanola de la Hlstoria, 
Madrid, b. September 11, 1888. Bduc. : 
Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio (U.S.A.), 
Professor of History, Sacred Heart College, 
Barcelona ; Principal, Our Saviour’s College, 
Saragossa (Spain), Publications : History 
of the Manchxi Dynasty of China (in Spanish) 
3 Yols. The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara, Vol. 1; Studies in Pallava History ; 
Beginnings of Vijaymiagara History. Light 
on the Mohenjo Daro Riddle ; The Religion of the 
Mohenjo Daro People ; Mohenjo Daro, and 
Sumer ; More about Mohenjo Data, etc., etc. 
A-ddresa; St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


HERRING, Edgar John Crhickshank, 
M.I.E.E., M.Amcr. I.E.E., J.P., Managing 
Director, Jost’s ICnglncering Co., Ltd. b. 12th 
March 1891. Lduc. : WalUngton Grammar 
School and South Western 
Polytechnic, Chelsea. 
m. IIolcu May Booker, 

Is. 2d. Chairman: 

Engineering (Imports) Sub- 
Cttcc., Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. Recreations : 

^luslc, Golf, Clubs : 

Byciilla Club, Willingdon 
Sports Club, Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club, Bombay Club, 

Bombay Gymkhana. 

Address : C a r m fc li a e 1 
House, off Peddar Road, Bombay, 



HIDAYATaLLAH, The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam 
Hussain, K.C.S.I., Premier, Govt, of Sind. 
b. January 1879. Educ. : Sliikarpur High 
School, D, J, Sind College and Government 
Law Scliool, Bombay. Graduate in Arts and 
Law of the Bombay University, and in legal 
practice for a considerable period. In public 
life since 1904 up to the present time, without 
any break, Vice-President of the Hyderabad, 
Sind, Municipality, and first non-official 
President of the Hyderabad, Sind, District 
Local Board. Entered the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1912, and was a non- 
official^ member of that body till 1920. 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1921 to June 1928, three times in 
succession, was a Member of the Executive 
Council of H, E. the Governor of Bombay, 
1928 to 1934, Was also Leader of the Bom- 
bay Legislative Council, and Vice-President 
of the Executive Council of H. E. the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. Deputed to the Round 
Table Conference by the Government of India 
on two occasions/ Member of the Council of 
State for six months. Subsequently elected 
as a Member of Indian Legislative Assembly. 
President, Sind Advisory Council on the 
separation of Sind in April 1936. Member, 
Sind Legislative Assembly ; attended the 
Simla Conference convened by the Viceroy 
and later took active part in the discussions 
in May 1946 preceding the British Cabinet 
Mission’s proposals for India. Address: 
Seaficld Road, Karachi. 


HIMATSINGKA, Prabhu DAyAI., B.A., B.L., 
M.L.A., Assam, Senior Partner, P.D., Hima- 
singka & Co., Calcutta, b. Aug, 16, 1889. 
Graduated from the Scottish Churches College, 
"‘ " ‘ 1 Calcutta, in 1911. Degree 
. Ih Law 1914 and enrolled as 

\ Attorney of High Court, 

' Calcutta in 1921. Arrested 

M suspicion in Aug. 1914 

^ 1 prosecuted in the 

- ^ Bowbazar Conspiracy case 

hut was discharged by 
„ ^ J Court ; externed from 

' J Bengal in March 1916 under 
Defence of India Act, 
^ and home interned at 

^ ^ ^ ^ Dumka, May 1916 to Jan. 1, 

1920 ; connected with various public bodies ; 
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roundor-momhcr, JVftnvari IlcHrf Society ; 
returned uncontested to Iho Bcnpal Lc^:* 
Council for Fcvcral term*} from the Calcutta 
West Constituency; resigned from tlic Council in 
1930 in obedience to Congress mandate; 
elected member, Calcutta Corpn., 1024-‘13; a 
Tnistec of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
representing the elected Councillors, June 
1027-3G; Vicc-Pres. and Pres., Barabazar 
Congress Cttce., for some years ; elected 
ihL.A, Bengal from Calcutta West Con- 
stituency 1937 ; resigned June 1938 ; started In 
Calcutta a branch of the Seva Samity Boys* 
Scout Assen. in 1927 and now tlic Provincial 
Commr. of the same in Bengal (now called 
Hindustan Scout Assen.) ; Pres., STarwari 
Girls’ High School, Matrcc Seva Sadan. and 
of several other Pln’sical, Cultural and I’ublic 
Assoens. ; Director of several public companies ; 
returned to Assam Legislative Assembly 1910, 
Address : 61A & 61B Gariabat Bead, Calcutta. 


HOLLAND, Sm Hekby Tkisxkam, Kt. (1930), 
CXE. (1929); M.B., CluB., PX.C.S.B.; 
Kaiser-i-Hind Hedal 2nd class (1910) ; 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1925) ; Bar to the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (1932) ; In charge of C. M. S. 
Hospital, Quetta, b, Feb. 12, 1875 ; m. 
Florence Ethe Tunbridge. Bdxic* : Loretto 
School and Edin. XJniv. ; Came to 0. M. S. 
Hospital, Quetta, May 1900 ; Civil Surgeon, 
Sibi, 1914 ; Hyderabad, 1915-17 ; G, M. O,, 
Baluchistan and Civil Surgeon, Quetta, 
1917-18, Publications: Joint Author of 
Text-book on Cataract ; Articles in the Indian 
Medical Gazette, etc. Address ; " C. M, S. 
Hospital, Quetta, Baluchistan. 


HOOD, Sm Hugh Meggiso:^, K.C.I.E. (1942), 
C.S.I. (1939), C.I.E. (1934). 5. June 5, 
1885 ; s, of Christopher Hood ; m, 1910, Alice 
Fenton Millar ; one 5. Pditc, : Middleshorough 
High School ; Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Joined I.C.S., 1909 ; War Service, 1916-19 ; 
Collector, 1923 ; IleglstraT Co-operative 
Societies, 1923-24 and 1920-29 ; Chairman, 
Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1929-30 ; Financial Secretary to 
Govt, of Madras, 1931 ; Collector, 1935 ; 
Home Secretary, 1936 ; Ag. CMef Secretary, 
1938 ; Adviser to H. E. the Governor of j 
Madras, 1939-44 ;Memher. Bengal Administra- 
tion Enquiry Cttee., retired from L C. S., 
1945., Adviser Co-operative Dept., Govt of 
Bengal 1945. r. Address ; Madras, S. India. 


HOOD, William, A.H.T.O., A.M.I.C.E., Fellow 
P. W. Inst., O.B.E., awarded E’ew Year’s 
Honours, 1946. General Manager, G.I.P. 
Bailway, Bombay, since May 1946. 6. 5-9-1893. 
m, A^es McAdam Thomson, Educ, : Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. Civil Engineer, ! 
M.E.S., India. 1917-23 ; Bridge Engineer, i 
G.I.P. Rly., 1924-32 ; Deputy Chief Engineer I 
(Bridges), G.I.P. Kly., 1932-38 ; Deputy Chief 
Controller of Standardisation, Railway Board, 
1938-40 ; Deputy Chief Engineer (Construc- 
tion), G.I.P. Railway, 1940-45 ; Chief Engineer, 
G.LP. Railway, 1945-46. Address: ** Glenogle,** 
Ht. Pleasant Road, Malabar BQII, Bombay, 


HORMASJI AnppHnm, L.C.E.. M.I.B. 
IM.T.A., Architect and Chartered Engin^'cr. 
5. 29th Augu*5t 1875. Edu^.i at the Elphln- 
stone College, Bombay and 
Iho College of Ihiglnccrliig, 

Poona. After olitninlng hi" 
degree in Engln^'crlng from 
the Bombay Univer-jity in 
1899, acted as Famine Engi- 
neer, Bhopawar Agency, 

C.I., and Irrigation Engi- 
neer, Ifcpal, till end of 1900. 

Establhhcd In Bombay as 
a Con'^ulting Civil Engineer 
and Architect since 1901. 

One of the senior Archi- 
tects in town. Elected Fellow of the Indian 
Institute of Architects In 1025, President, 
Indian Institute of Architects, 1942-43. 
Afember, Bandra Municipal Council, 1020-1930. 
Address : 7, Colaba Chambers, Colaba, 
Bombay, 


HORKISIAK, BrFJAHIK Guv. b. 1873. Edue.: 
Portsmouth Grammar School and Queen’s 
Bervlcc House. 50 years of intensive activity 
in Journalism following on early experiments 
in other walks of life. Connected at different 
times with various leading journals of 
Britain and India. President, Journalists* 
Association of India, Ex-Editor, The Eomhay 
Sentinel, Address: "Marlow”, Rew Worll, 
Bombay. 


HORSLEY. The Right rettlekh Cecil 
Douglas, M.A. (1931) (Cantab.); B.A. (1927), 
Bishop of Colombo, b, 20th July 1903. 
Edue, : Brighton College, Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, Westcott House, Cambridge, 
Asst. Curate, Romsey Abbey, Hampshire, 
1929-33 ; Asst. Curate, St. Saviour’s, Ealing, 
London, 1933-34 ; Vicar of St. John the 
Evangelist, Upper Korwood, Diocese of 
Canterbury, 1034-33; Consecrated Bishop of 
Colombo in Westminster Abbey, 1st Kovember 
1938. Hon. Senior Chaplain, Ceylon Defence 
Force. Address : Bishop’s House, Steuart 
Place, Colombo, Ceylon. 

HORTON, Ralph Albeet, C.LE. (1928), 
Dv. Prime ^Minister, Holkar State from ^fay 
1943. 6. Oct. 5, 18S5; m, Mabel St. Aubyn 
Wemyss Horton. Edue, : King Edward VI 
School, Birmingham. Joined Indian Police, 
United Provinces, November 1900 as Assistant 
Superintendent; special famine duty, 1908; 
special duty, Delhi Darhar, 1911; Supdt. 
of Police, Jhansi, 1913, Cawnpore, 1915 ; 
I.A.R.O., 1918; Capt., Ist/Slst Infantry 
(Police Battalion). Assistant to D.LG., 
C.I.D., 1923-25; special duty, Lucknow, 
Kakori Conspiracy Case, • 1926-27 ; special 
duty, Intelligence Bureau, Government of 
India, Meerut Conspiracy Case, 1929-30 ; 
Deputy Inspector- General, C.I.D., 1933; 
Inspector- General of Police, United Provinces, 
1935-1940 ; Inspector- General and Mcmber-in- 
Charge of PoUce, Holkar State, 1941-42; 
Vice-President and Minister-in-Charge, 
Foreign, Police & Civil Defence Depts., 
Holkar State, 1942-43, Address: Indore, 

ox 
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IIOIl^YILL, Tnr, IIOK’CM Mn. JirsTior. Liooti. 
OLirroiiP, A.ll.C.Sc., B.Sc, (1st lions, llaihs.}, 
Bar-at*Luw ; Judge, High Court, Madras, o. 
lOth September 1890. in. to Vera Mcrrich 
Walker, Ch. B. (Hd.). Educ.: Plymouth 
Technical School ; Iloyal College of Science ; 
tJnlvcrslty College, London; and Wadhara 
College, Oxford, Entered I.O.S. In October 
1915; served in the 2lBt and 22nd Cavalry 
In India and Mesopotamia, 1010-1019; Asstt, 

Commissioner, Vi" ’“r'-Vv". / : tes, 1010- 

1924; appointed :dgo, 1925, 

confirmed, 1020; ■ ■ . " SfndrnB 

High Court, 1030-40; Judge, Jiladras High 
Court, since February 18, 1940. Address: 
Madras Club, Madras, 

HOSiVIN, Tim HoK’imr. miKS BATiAntm Sattpd 
Muzzaotddik, M.L.C., Delhi Durbar Medal, 
1912, Silver Jubilee Medal, 1035, Coronation 
Medal, 1930. IChan Bahadur Medal, 1027, 
and ^ ItaiPcr-i-Hind Medal, 1033. 
Minister for Education and Bevenue, 
Govt, of 35cngal; b. Oct, 1882 ; m. 
Begum ShcrlUa Bano ; Educ. : Dacca Coll. 
Entered Govt, service, 10 0 1 and held Important 
posts In the Executive, Bevenue, Co-operative 
and Settlement Departments and rose to be 
District Settlement Ofilcer, retired from Govt, 
service pcrmaturcly, 1030, and entered politics; 
elected mcrabcc, Bengal Council, 1027, and 
again In 1040 ; Member, Land Bevenue 
CoramlBslon; leader, Bengal Council, 1943 ; 
Opposition leader, 1041 ; Minister for Agri- 
culture, llural Be construction, Veterinary and 
Fisheries, Govt, of Bengal, 1043-45 : member, 
Bengal Economic Inquiry Cttcc., and Working 
ettec., Bengal Provincial Muslim League; 
Pres., All Bengal Madrasah Teachers' Assocn.; 
Founder, Osmanla Madrasah and Ashtogram 
H, E. School; Pres., Islam Mission, Bengal. 
P«6Hcalto)i5 : Tho Economic Problem of 
Bural Bengal (1937) ; Koto of Dissent to 
Bengal Land Bevenue Commission Koport 
(1941). Office Address: Bengal Secretariat, 
Calcutta. Permanent Address : Village and j 
P. O. Ashtogram, District Mymcnslngh 1 
(Bengal), India. ! 

HOSSAIK, Thu HoN'ni.B Mr. Ahmed, Minister 
for Agriculture, Forest and Fisheries, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 6. 1902. Edne. : Aligarh and 
Calcutta. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Assembly since 1937. Former member, 
Provincial Muslim League Working Committee 
and Parliamentary Board. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Calcutta, 

HUBAK, Maj.-Gen. John Patrick, M.B., 
Bch., B.A.O., (KUI), 1914, C.S.I. (1946), 
K.H.S. (1944), O.B.E. (1920). Surgeon- 
General with tho Govt, of ^ladras. h. 13th 
February, 1891. m. Aimee, d. . of Frank 
Willett, Educ. : University Coll., Dublin & 
London. Joined E.A.M.G. 1914 ; I.M.S. 1919 ; 
served in Great War, 1914-18 ; Afghanistan, 
Waziristan, Mahsud Campai^s, 1919-21 ; 
mentioned in despatches ; Inspector-General, 
Civil Hospitals and Jails, K.-W,F.P. 1941-44 ; 
Honorary Surgeon to H.E. the Viceroy 1944 ; 
Officer, Order of St. John, 1944. Address: 
SuTgeon-Oeneial with the Govt, of Madras, 
Madias 6. 


HUBBACK, Bioiit Eev. George Clay (Sco 
C alcuUa, Eishojp oj). 

HUQ, Adul Kasem Fuzlul, . ex-Chief 
Minister, Bengal, b. October, 1873, in tho 
famous ICazl family of Chakhar, District 
: V. Edne. at homo and 
P . ■ . ; raduated from Presidency 

College, Calcutta, with triple honours, 1894, 
M.A., 1805 In Mathematics, B.L., 1807. m. 
1800, eldest daughter of late Kawab Syed 
Mohammad Kljan Bahadur, 1 s. and several' 
ds. of whom one survives. Enrolled Vakil, 
nigh Court, 1900 ; Professor, Bajehandra 
College, 1903-4, Editor, Balak, 1901-6 ; 
Jt. Editor, Bharal-Surhid, 1900-03 ; Dy, 
Alagt. Collector, 1906. Asstt. Begistrar, 
Co-operative, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 
1008-12. Bcslgncd Government Service due 
to difference with higher authorities, joined 
Bar, gave evidence before Boyal Commission 
on Piihllc Services in India, 1913; elected 
member (Jt. electorate) old Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1913-20; elected Member, Montford 
Be formed Council, 1920-35, Central Legisla- 
tuTO, Delhi, 1035-37. Education Minister, 
1924 ; Secretary, Provincial Muslim League^ 
1913-10 ; President, Muslim League, 1910-21 ; 
President, All-India League Session, Delhi, 
1018 ; General Secretary, Indian Kational 
Congress, 1918 ; President, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, Alidnapore, 1920; Signatory to 
the famous League-Congress Pact, Lucknow, 
1916 ; Jlcraber, Bound Table Conference, 
1930-31 and 1031-32. Founder, Leader and 
'President, Krishak Proja Party since 1927, 
Mayor of Calcutta, 3935-36 ; elected member, 
ileformed Provincial Assembly. Chief 
Minister, Bengal from Ist April 1937 to 28th 
March 1943; Leader of opposition, 1943; 
Leader of Krishok Proja Party, 1946. 

; 88-2, Jliautola Boad, Calcutta. 

nUQUE,SiRMonAMED Azizul, K.C.S.I. (1946), 
C.I.E., D.Litt., Commerce Member, Govt, of 
India, 1943 to June 1946; ex-High Commis- 
sioner for India in the United Kingdom. 
b. 1892 ; m. Keniz Khatun ; Educ. : Presy. Coll., 
Calcutta and Univ. Law Coll,, Calcutta. 
Minister of Education, Bengal, 1934-1937 ; 
Speaker, Bengal Leg. Assem., 1937-1942 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Univ, of Calcutta, 1938-1942; 
Member, Indian Franchise Cttee., Bengal 
Banking Enquiry Cttee,, Bengal Jute Enquiry 
Cttee., Public Accounts Cttee., Kamal Yar 
Jung Education Cttee, Benounced titles, 
Ang., 46. Publicaiions: Man Behind ThePlough, 
A Plea for Separate Electorate in Bengal, 
Eistory and Problems of Muslim Education. 
Address : Calcutta. 

HUSAIK, Dr. Iqbal, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., 
Senior Professor of Persian, Patna College, 
h. 22 November 1905. Educ.: Patna and 
Law Colleges, Patna; University Prizeman, 
Gold Medalist and Besearch Scholar, first 
Ph.D. of Patna University. Entered Bffiar 
and Orissa Educational Service, 1935 ; 
Appointed to Class I of the Bihar Educational 
Service, 1944 ; Lecturer in Persian, Bavenshaw 
College, Cuttack, 1935-36 ; Asstt. Prof, of Per- 
Bian, Patna Coh., 1938-44, Koimnated by H.E, 

i the Chancellor to be a Fellow of the Senate of 
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the Patna Univ./1948 ; Fellow Member of the 
Faculty of Arts ; elected Member of the 
Faculty of Law; Member, Boards of Studies 
in Persian and Urdu of l\atna University, 
Member, Bihar and Orlssn Madrasa Fxamina- 
tion Board, 1938-44. Examiner in Persian npto 
the M.A. standard In various Univorsltics of 
Northern India. Convener, M.A. Board of 
Examiners In Persian of Patna University. 
Bepresentative of the Patna Univ. to the 12th 
All India Oriental Conference hold in Benares ; 
Member, Governing Body of tlie Madrasa-i- 
Islamia Shamsul Hilda, Patna; Mem,, Editorial 
Board of the Patna Univ. Journal, 
Publications : The Early Persian Poets 

of India ” and the Tuhfa-i-Sanii.'* Address : 
Patna College, Bankiporc, Patna. 


HUSAIN, ZAHID, M.A. (1917). Finance Member. 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s Executive Council 
since September 1945. 6. January 6, 1895. 

Ediic.: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Joined the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service in Marcli 
1918 ; became Financial Adviser, Supply 
Department in 1940 ; was Financial Commr., 
Railways from 1943-45. Address : Dilkuslm, 
Hyderabad (Dn.). 


HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed: Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur, the Nizam’s Onu Colonist, C.S.I. 
(1911); Nawab (1917); K.C.I.E. (1922)*"; 
Peshi . Minister, Alinister in waiting 

upon H.E.H, the Nizam from 1915 to 1935. 
b, 11 Aug. 1803. m, Ayisha (1882) who 
died, next m, Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 
1907. Has 4 5. 3 d, Educ. : Christian 

College and Presidency College, Madras, 
Miller's Prizeman 1882 ; Governor’s Scholar, 
1882-1886; B. A. (1886), B.L. (1889), M.A. 
(1890), LL.D. Osmania (1926), High Court 
Vakil (1890) ; Advocate (1928) ; Deputy Col- 
lector and Alagistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secy, to 
- the Nizam, 1893 ; Personal Secy, to Nizam, 

! 1995 ; Chief Secretary to Nizam's Govt., 1906, 

. ' I«‘iw Alcmber, Nizam’s Executive Council, 

• 1922-28. Publicati 071S : s** on Islam,” 

* V Philosophy of Faqixs ” articles in Periodicals. 
One of Hyderabad Delegates to the First 
Round Table Conference, James Palace, 
London, 1930-31; Member of the Hon’ble 
Sarflklias Committee, 1904-1936. Retired, 
1937. Clubs : Cosmopolitan (Madras) and 
Calcutta Club. Address : Amin Munzil, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, airs. IqbalunnisA, B.A., Gold 
Aledalist, Dip.-in-Edu cation ; Writer & Special 
worker. 5. January 21, 1898. w. Syed 
Aluned Hussain, Asstt. Engineer, Mysore 
Govt. Educ. : Unlvts. of Mysore & Leeds 
England. Started educational career after 
marriage ; graduated in 1930 ; worked for the 
social uplift and educational progress of 
women ; represented India at the World’s 
Girl Guide Conference, Switzerland in 1934 ; 
led India Delegation in the International 
Women’s Congress at Islambool, 1935; 
Publications : ** Changing India ,” 1940 ; 

“ Purdah & Polygamy” ; Harem House ” a 
play has also been published; ‘‘A queer 
education'* a novel is under publication; 
another novel “ The biography of an Indian 


Muslim Woman " is being written, ’ Address : 
l.c„ Pnlmgrovo Hoad, Bangaloio. 

HUTTON, Lt.-Ghn. (retd,), SIR Thomas, K.C.I.E. 
(1944). O.B, (1941), M.C., I.d.c. ; p.s.c.; Col, 
Comdt. R.A. since 3912; Secretary, Planning 
and Development Dept., 1944. b, 27 March 
1890; c.s. of IV. H. Hutton, J.P., CJcvcdon, 
Somerset; ?n. 1021, Isabel, M.D., d, of James 
EinsIIe, Edinburgh. Educ. : Rossall ; R.M,A., 
Woolwlcli. 2nd Lt. R.A,, 1909 ; Capt., 
1916 ; Bt. Alajor, 1918 ; Major, 1927 ; Bt, Lt.- 
Col., 1927 ; Col, 1030 ; Afajor-Gcn., 1938 ; Lt,- 
Gen, 1941 ; served European War, 1914-18 
(wounded thrice, despatches four times, 
Bt. Major, Legion of Honour, French 
and Italian" War Crosses, M.C. and Bar); 
Palestine, 1936 ; G.S.0.3, 1918; Bde.-Major, 
1918-19 ; Asst. ATil, Secy., 1919-20 ; D.A.A.G., 
War Omce, 1023-24 ; G.S.0.2, E. Command. 
1924-1920 ; Mil. Asst, to C.I.G.S., 1927-30; 
G.S.O.I., Mil. Operations, 1033-36 ; G.S.O.T., 
Ist Dn., 1930-38 ; G.O.C. Western Independent 
Dt., India, 1938-1910; Dy, Chief of General 
Staff, Army H, Q., India, 1940-41 ; Chief of 
the General Staff, India, 1941 ; G.O.C. Burma, 

' 1942 ; Secretary War ' Resources and Re- 
construction Committees of Council (India), 
1942-43 ; Offg, Secy., Viceroy's Executive 
Council ; Pecreaiions : Riding, Shooting, 
Sailing. Club : Army and Navy. Address : 1, 
Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 

■ HYDARI, Sir Muha^ihad Saleh Akbar, 

I (son of the late Rt. Hon’blc Nawab 
Sir Akbar Hydari), K.G.I.E. (Cr. June 1944), 

’ I.C.S., C.S.I. (1941), C.I.E. (1935).- Ex- 

I Chairman and India’s Representative on the 
Eastern Group Supply Council, 1941-43. b, 12th 
October 1894. m. to Sigrid, daughter of W. 

“"Westling, Pitea, Sweden, Is. and 2<f. Educ.: 
at Bombay University ; Balliol College, 
Oxford, District Officer, Madras Presidency, 
1920-23 ; Under-Secretary, Development 
Department, Government of Madras, 1923 ; 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1924 ; Agent of the Government of India In 
Ceylon, 1927-29 ; Secretary to the Imperial 
Coimcil of Agricultural Research, 1929-31 ; 
Joint Secretary to the Indian States Delegation 
to the Indian Roimd Table Con- 
ference, London, Second Session, 1931 ; 
Adviser to Delegation from Hyderabad 
(Deccan) to the Indian Round-Table Con- 
ference, London, and Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
Third Session, 1932-34 ; Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1934-38 ; Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of 
Labour, 1938. Secretary, Industries and 
Civil Supplies Department, 1942 to Oct. '45; 
Leader of the Supplies Mission to U. R., 
February-Maroh 1945. Member for Informa- 
tion and 'Arts, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
since Nov, 1945 and in addition for Labour, 
Works, Alinea, Power and Health, Srd July to 
Aug. 1946. Address: 8, Ring George’s 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

HYDERABAD : His Exalted Highness 
Nizam of. (See Indian Princes* Section.) 
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IIYE, IvlIAN BAKAPUH Alinuii llASNAT MOITA- 
HAB ABDUli, B.A. (First lions.), b. 

Sept. 25, 18S4 ; in, Sol I me Xiirjahnn liopum ; 
Uduc, : DaccA CoUepo, Jlrnpnl, Joined Jlcnpal 
Civil Service In Dec. 1005 after a short service 
in the rinancc Dept, of the Govt, of Kast 
JQcnpal it Assam from Oct. to Dee. 1005 ; 
continued to hold special posts till 1030 ; 
one of the Coinnisnrs. of the Tribunal to try 
the famous Chittaponp Armoury - It aid 
Case, 1030-32 ; Addl. Dist. SIptc., Dacca, 
Tepprah it Jlurlccrgunj ; deputed to 
Central Leg. A'^’^embly (A'cw Delhi) for 2 
sessions in 1032-33 ; apptd. permanently 
In the listed po'^t in 1034 ; and continued as 
Dist. Mptc. A Collector of JMrbhum till 1039 ; 
Member, Public Service Commi'^sion, Bengal, 
1080-1013. Member, Ptibllc 

Service Coinml'^sion, Penpal ; 131, Slddiq 
Bazar Hoad, P.O. Banina, Dacca. 

IDAH: IT. IT. ATaiiauaja DnmtJ Bimnn IlDr- 
.MAT SiN*Gii.Ti SAUr.n Bahaduu of. {See Indian 
Princes* Section,) 

IGXATIUS, AV. P.. Solo Proprietor, Jaya 
Bharatliain Co., Banpalorc 
City; b. Aup. 1S09, British 
Cochin ; Ldur,: Cochin, 
Calicut, Trichy, Madras; 
graduated 1019 ; completed : 
B.L. 1021, but left U'ithouL 
taking degree to join the 
Non-co-operation move- 
ment; a prominent Congress- 
man Flnco 1021 ; elected 
to the All -India Congress 
Committee several times and 
attended many Congress 
sessions; a strict “no changer," formed a 
separate party in South India in 1023 to oppose 
compromise come to at the Delhi Congress ; 
imprisoned twice ; led the first batch of South 
Indians in Nagpur Flag Satyagraha in 1023 ; 
was for 5 years prominently connected with 
the A.I.S.A. and IChadi movement in South 
India; organl'^cd Tiruppur IChadi Vostrala- 
yam, biggest IChadi producing institution in 
India ; Chief Organiser, All-India IChadi 
Exhibition, held at the Madras Congress, 
1927 ; Organising Secretary of the Hindi 
movement in South India for two years (1928 
and 1929), and made it an educational move- 
ment ; infiuenced the Cochin Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1929 to pass a resolution introducing 
Hindi into schools and colleges ; largely res- 
ponsible for the present gro\Hh and popularity 
of the Hindi movement in the South ; an out- 
stiinding organiser ; has travelled widely in 
India ; fluent speaker ; contributes to w^ell- 
knowm Dailies ; keenly interested in literature 
and arts ; elected Vice-Patron of International 
Contemporary Art Exhibition of Delbi in 
194G ; subscribes liberally to national causes ; 
also interested in the development of Indian 
industry ; founder and proprietor of the well- 
known Jaya Bharatham Co., Bangalore. 
jiddress : 190, Margosa Avenuo Bead, Malles- 
waram P.0,, Bangalore. 

INDORE; Hon. Maj.-Gen. H. H. The 
Maharajabhiraj of. (See Indian Princes* 
Section,) 



INDOKE: Her Highness BiiRntANT Satj- 
lUIAOYAWATI MAHARANI 
INPIIUHAI Holkar, grand- 
daughter of late Bao Baha- 
dur Auandrno Bamlcrishna, 

J.P., and late llao Bahadur 
^Mukundrao Baniachandra. 

Pdne,: privately ; in, n, H, 

^lalmraja Tukojl Bao 
Holkar in 1013; has been 
thrice to Europe. Takes 
keen interest in charitable 
institutions and connected 
■with the Ahilya Seva Sadan of Indore, Baja- 
wadc Historical Bescarch Institute, llamdas 
Be'^earch Institute of Dhulia, Maharastra 
Salutya Parishad, Vcdic Bescarch Society of 
Poona, Dhannakosha ICaryalaya of 'NVal, All 
India History of Indian Philosophy, village 
uplift and the Bed Cross Society. Managed 
the Educational, Alcdical, Charitahle and 
Household Depts. of the State during 1023-24. 
Acftfrc55 ; Lalbagh Palace, Indore. 


INNES, Fergus Munro, B.A. (Oxon.), C.T.E. 
(1-1-4G) ; I.C.S. 0, May 12, 1903. Educ, : 
Charterhouse and Brasenon Coll., Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. » Punjabi in 192G ; Under- 
Secy., Punjab Govt.. 1927-29 ; Dy. Commr., 
1933-37 ; Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
1939-43 ; Cliicf Controller of Imports, Com- 
merce Dept., 1944-4C; Address: Commerce 
Dept., New Delhi. 



IBANT, Khan Bahadur Ardeshir Merwan, 
Merchant and Managing Partner, Jyoti 
Studios (formerly Imperial Film Co.) ; partner, 
^lajestic Cinema, Bombay ; Partner, A.Shapoor 
& Co., Proprietor, Bombay Studio Properties; 
a pioneer in Indian cinema and film production. 

b. Dec. 1886 ; in, Banubai, 






"j d. of the late Me, Beheram 
1 Sarosh ; Educ. : Sir J. J. 
\ and the Bharda New High 
\ Sells., Bombay ; Started life 
^ in the Asiatic Petroleum 
Co. ; Later joined the Police 
I Department for some time ; 
First entered film business 
as an importer and exhibitor 
of foreign films; Apptd. 
India-Burma-Ceylon agent 
of Carl Laemmle*s Univer- 


sal Film Co. ; Started producing Indian 
pictures as early as 1920 and was the first In- 


dian producer to have a well equipped Studio ; 
First produced talking picture in India with 
his pioneer Hindustani production “ Alam 
Ara “ and other successful productions in 
other Indian Languages including Persian and 
Burmese ; In 1935 produced the first Indian 
All-process-colour pictures entitled “ Kisan 
Kanj^a “ and “ Mother India “ using the 
Cinecolor process of Hollywood ; Founder- 
member and first Pres, of The Indian Motion 


Picture Producers’ Assen ; First Producer- 
member apptd. to the Board of Film Censors, 
Bombay. Conferred Khan Bahadur in 1932, 
the first to receive the honour among Indian 
film producers and the Irani community. 
Address: Jyoti Studios, Kennedy Bridge, 
Bombay 7. 
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iinviK, Jo5i;i'jt iloyj), 0 ,:.]:., j).n,o.,?.r.o..)i.A. 

('r.C.D.), >\(l(31Uoniil fierrrtfiry to tliC OfAl. of 
India In War C!h ?iTnrch 

Helen Clarl: who <licd ilOfh March HMf*. 
JUUtc,: TrhiUy ColU';:c, IhiMin, Army 
rcrvlcc, 3010-1030; In 30>nihay Trrt^h 

doncy, Kovenuo lleijarltncnt, 1 020-1 0^13; 
llcvonuo Mlnlnter, Jodhptir Blato, 1033-00; 
Secretary to tho Government of Jlomhay, 
Homo HeparlTnent, 1030-33 ; Secretary to the 
Governor of Bombay, 3033-43, /iddr^xi : 
^Yar Dept., Xcw Hclhl and 31, St. Andrfv..^ 
Hoad, Bedtord. 



ISinVAllDAS LTJKtiMinAS, Siu, Kt. (1030), 
J.r, Merchant and I.andlord. b, 1H72. 
IJduc, : St. Xavier B lllyh School, Bombay. 
Cornea of a dlntlnnnldicd fninlly whi'-h Cftllc(l 
dorvn In Bombay nearly 
300 yearn oko and which, 
Elnro then, )jaa lieen lioldin;; 
n liigh idncc In the commu- 
nity, Kapole Banlaa. AVaa 
Brcnldcnt of the community 
for a time ; rccond SheriO 
of Bombay and fourth 
Knight In tho family: mem- 
ber, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, for many yearn; 
Director, Bort Canning & Land Improvement 
Co., hU}., Sn-isoon & Alliance Bilk Mill Co., 
Ltd,, S. S. A: W. Co,, Ltd., Kew Union Alllla, 
Ltd., KJiandala-Lonavla Llcctrlc Supplying 
Co., Ltd., Banvcl Xaluka Electrlo Supply <t 
Development Co., Ltd., Kasik-Dcolall Klee- 
ideal Supply Co., Ltd., Oxy-Clilorlclo rioorlng 
Products, Ltd., Katlonal Studios Ltd., 
Electric UndertnkingB, Ltd., etc. President, 
Managing Council. Sir Ifnrklsondas Karotam- 
das Hospital, Bombay ; Trustee and Member 
of tho Managing Committee of tUo lAdj 
Northcoto Hindu Orplianngc, Member of tlu 
Board of G, T. Hospital Niirslng Ansoclatlon 
Bombay ; TniBtcc^ Pcchcy-Pldpson Sana- 
torium for Women and Children, Kaslk 
cerved on the Committco of tho Hon. Prcsl 
dency Magistrates of Bombay for n numbci 
of years and was President In 1037-28 
served on the Board of David Sassoon Indus 
trial School ; represented tho Indlai 
Merchants Chamber on the Arunlclpa 
Corporation and Port Trust for several years 
Bhcriir of Bombay In 1024-25; Knighted 
Juno 1030, Travelled widely In Europe 
Australia, Japan, China and India ; a Iceei 
Ercomason under both Scottish and Engllsl 
Constitutions ; holdfl progressive views Ir 
politics and has made a marl: In public llf( 
by social work. Clubs: Willlngdon Sportf 


Chih. Orknt Clnb and Cfi Chih of ffvlh. 
Afltr/n: Oardru Bd, 

Bonih*vy. 


}‘'MAn,, 7r.ui ItAMiu; Itui Mo'.m, t, Arr.f-n. 


li ill;’)) ii'.i’.r,], r 
lP)ml 


Am\ vn, lOOd. 3 
LVnr, ; Mtrhtn High 
I'.j.f hy'.nl. H: 
fif 

HCT ; Pr^\, t'Inm* 

h^r of Ountn^frr, I'omh'.y, 
HMrpsr,; Mtrllm Hod d 
< ifrh-, j;omhv/, irM3.tt : 
3*nr l>i"t Julian 

A^'< u , }; )mhay, 
lOU-IO; Yb^-Pf« t.. Mus- 
lim l:dn>-at|ot» h'-rvliV 



f 


ki 


Bombay, Kou. H>/‘y., 

Mmuoii and Cb'.r.ib r B.'-f. 

Borabty, 10 53-10 ; Bond'^.v lindfo 

Cltib, ]P>mh*vy, 1P55-P1; Ifon. 1 fi a-- 1>- 
derallnn af I'if*’** r»rd Yarn ir. "rrlro-nt-^ 
A^"n. of Indh, lOiff-id; B 

Bf'Ugal Bljnpur Iblhf Bombay, 1055- 

45; Mr mb^ r. Mg, 11 

V/rlfnrr' HorMy, CalMUl/i, 1055-50; Sb<'fUr*4 
Citl.:^rn Cttce. Be ; Boml)ay Explod-an, 10 It ; 
Anjmam' Islam 0<mrnr^rch1 H^'hj->1 huh. 
Cttr r., 10 5 5-tG; A.B.P, Group WanP n. 

Mnnd\I, 3013-55; MMiib^r, Mg. Ctt/’f'., Indhn 
?If*rclmntn ChamlKr, Bombay, 1055; All- 
India Jlti'^lim ChambtT of and 

Induslry, 1013-5 5; Bombay Prrjvhulal .Mus- 
lim Longue Working Ctt' 1053-5 5 ; All^Indla 
AIti«nm League CotinrlL Kev/ Di'lbh 1053-55; 
Mti'^llm League Civil Cttce.. 105!ht3. 

Address: iMnnll Manril, Ko. 1 Club Ud., 
Bornb.ay 8. and Hajl Mcronn Ismail it: Hotn., 
Pod Box 3032, Bombay 3. 


ISWAIl Sauak, Mr.vsur, B.A. (Allnhalnd), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b, 20 Aug. 
3874, rn. Srlrnnt! Mukhrnnl Devi. /Mor,: Church 
Mb^slon High School and Jubilee Hk*h School, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. and Muir Central Collego, 
Allahabad; member, flrfitnnd third I.egl5lallvc 
APsemhly;nnd also from January 1035 lo 31 arch 
1035, a member of tho Cotirt of Allahabad 
Univcrslly, for some time of tho Executive 
Council ns well and of the Cotirl and Connell of 
the Benares Hindu University: l^csldent, 
ICaynfithn-Pathslmla, Allahabad, 1025-20; 
was Johit Secretary of Cro^thwnlto Gkh* 
College, Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, 
AfacDonnen Hindu Boarding House. Allaha- 
bad ; was Hon. SccrcLiry, U.P. Industxkil 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
Eorao time ilcmbcr, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee ; was I’rcsldcnt, U.P. Political and 
Social Conferences; Hon, Secretary, Becep- 
tlon Committee, Indian Katlonal Congress, 
1010 ; ox-Prcsldcnt, Allahabad Swadeshi 
League; Pounder Allahalmd Harilnn Ashram 
and I’rcsidcnt, Allahabad Ilarljan Sevnk 
Bangh; went to Europe four times and 
delivered speeches and WToto In tho press on 
India, Addrest : 0, Edmondstono Bead, 

Allahabad, U.P, 

IVAKTOS. His GnXOE TnE ifosT Eev. Dk. 
3tAn, O.I.C., 3LA. (1007), D.D. (1930), 
Archbishop of Trivandrum. 6. Sept. 8, 
1882, Educr, Sj^lan Seminary; Tho Madras 
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ClirisUan CotU; Principal, ^lar DionybluB 
Seminary, High School, KoUnyam (1008* 
1914) ; Prof of Economics and Syriac, 
Seramporo College, Bengal (1914-1910); 
founded Befhany, the Jlonastcry and Convent 
of Nuns (1919-1925) ; ws consecrated Bishop 
of Bethany (1925) ; Tvas installed Metro- 
politan of "Bethany vith Suffragen Bishop 
(192S); reunited \\ith the Catholic Church 
along with the Suffragans, Monhs, Nuns, and 
others (1930) ; visited 11. 11. the Pope and 
received Sacred Palliam from the hands of 
Pope Plus XI (1932) ; received in audience by 
tljcir Majesties King George Y and Queen 
Mary at BucUingham Palace ; lectured at 
the Catholic International UnlvcrsUlcB' Con- 
ference, Switzc'rland ; assisted at the Inter- i 
national Eucharistic Conference, Dublin. 
Appointed by Pone head of tho Mnlankara 
Bite and Mctiopoiltan Archbishop of Trivan- 
drum (1032). Address : Archhisliop’s House, 
Trivandrum. 


JACOB, 0. KonmvA, B.A. (Mad.) IDll ; Dip. in 
Theology (Oxon.) 1924. Bishop of Anglican 
Diocese of Trav. & Cochin ; b, April 27, 
m. Miss Mariam Chaklco in 1910, Hdtic , : 
Kottayam Coll., Madras ClirisUan Coll., 
Cambridge Nicholson Institution, Wycliffo 
Y^all, Oxford. Ordained ns a Minister of the 
Anglican Church in 1914 ; in charge of District 
of Mclkavu for 5 years, Principal, Dio, Thco, 
Institution for 20 years ; Archdeacon of Mavcil- 
kara 1932 ; appointed Vico Principal of 
Bishop’s Coll,, Calcutta In 1939 ; elected 
Bishop of Travancoro & Cochin in 1015; 
Consecrated St. George’s Gath. Madras, 
May G, 1945 ; Enthroned Cathedral of Holy 
Trinity Kottayam, May 8, 1945, Pubtira- 
tions : PilUcal Jlistory (vernacular) Family 
Prayers^ My Prayer ManuaL Address : 
Kottayam, Travancorc, 

JADHAV» BHASKAIIRAO VlTHOJIBAO, M.A., 
LL.B. 6. May 1807. m. Bhaglrathlbai 
Edue,: IVllson College, Elphinstono College 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as He venue 
Member. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference In 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodak movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception. Kepresent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1019; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 ; Minister of Education, 
1924-2G and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930. Leader of tho Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of tho 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, ^ 1930-34 ; 
Delegate to Bound Table Conf., 1930-31; 
Bevenue Member of tho Begency Council. 
Address : Shahupuri, Kolhapur and Blial- 
chandra Hoad, Dadar, Bombay 14. 
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JAGANNATH Pkasat), Babu, B.A., B.L., 
Zemindar, Banker and Plea- 
der; 6. 5th July 1904; son . 
of Bai Bahadur Bamjl Pra- ' 

sad; 7?i. 1921. One son. 

Lduc: Patna High School^ 

Central Hindu College (Be- 
nares Hindu University), 

Scottish Clmrches College, 

Calcutta and Patna Law 
College ; Joined Sitamarhi 
Bar in 1929, lYas Hon. 

Treasurer, Sitamarhi Cen- 
tral Co-operative Bank for 
a number of years ; Has been Secretary, Shree 
Sanatan Dharma Pustakalaya, Sub-Divisional 
Library Assorn., Journalists’ and Consumers* 
Assoens., Sitamarlii; Elected General Secre- 
taiy^ of All-India Biahut Mahasahha, 1944 ; 
Director, Blalnit Company Limited, 1945; 
CMcf Editor of the montlily magazine Biahut ; 
Elected Municipal Commissioner in 1945 and 
President of tho Sitamarhi Municipality in 
1940 ; Member, Sub-divisional Price Control, 
Cloth Advisory and Agricultural Advisory 
ettees. Becrrafious ; Photography and Bridge. 
Address : Sitamarlii, O.T. Bly, 

JAGTAP, DEWAN Bahadtje Balkribhnaeao 
P lEAJtRAO, I.S.E. (Betd.), I.C.E., M.B.San.I. 
(London). Irrigation Adviser to Holkar Govt., 
Indore, Passed Civil Engineer examination, 
Bombay University; specialised In Sanitary 
Engineering at London; 

^ 7'^ n returned to India In 1913; 

" I served in Kolhapur State 
- ' on Bndhanagari Irrigation 

; . Tank work till 1918 ; joined 
7? * Bombay P.W.D. in 1918. 
^ ' ) 1 Served as Executive En- 

s ^ ^ gineer at Poona, Satara, 

] * ^ \ Bclgaum, Batnagtri, Nasik 

End Bombay. Served as 
H ^ Canal Irrigation and Special 

i A Irrigation Engineer, also as 

Sanitary and Beads and 
Buildings Engineer ; was appointed Presi- 
dency Engineer, Bombay in 1937 where he 
was responsible for the construction of the 
Marina Bombay and several other works. 
He succeeded in popularising the D. D,, 
Worli Chawlsfor labour. Was a nominated 
member of Bombay ^ Corporation and 
also Bombay Port Trust. Presided 
over Batnagiri District Agricultural 
Exhibition in 1936, and All-India 
Maratha Educational Conference at Poona 
in 1038 ; is largely responsible for the All- 
India Shivaji Memorial and establishment 
of the Preparatory Shivaji Military School, 
Poona. Betired in 1942 June. Presided over 
the All -India Maratha Political Convention 
first Session at Dharwar in December 1942. 
Prepared the Scheme for a Home for the 

I ' War widows and wives of soldiers on war*. 

, President, All-India Agriculturists* Association. 

[ Addrt'ss : Jugtap Park, Tadiwala Bd„ Poona. 
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JAI'r, Be. Xakshhi Cha^i’P.a- H.A. (1st 
Is*.), LL.B., Ph.B.. B.Sc. Ecoy. (London). 
Political Representative of India vrith the 
Supreme Command for Allied Povrers. ToTryo, 
Japan since Oct. 10 4C. Xmversir>’ Professor of 
PcoGomics, Lahore. 5.15rh3ir^tcKlG01, Pii'c. 
"Cniversities of Allahaoad and London. 

Queen Empress Victoria 

. j Jubilee ^I^dallist (hirhest 
i academic distinction,; 
i .A1 1 a h a b a d University)- ' 
. ~ ^ State Scholar in England 

y ^ 192^25. Lecturer^ in 

% — ^ . BanhinCifcStatistics, 

‘ ] Allahabad' Enivers it y 

- . *.,/ 1925‘Gl. Head, Econ. 

’ ^ Dept., Punjab Eniversity 

I ] since X031. Eellov:*, Bena- 

I - ^ - r res Hindu Eniv., Allahabad 

Eniversity (1922-31), 1G40- 
4G) and the Punjab Eniv. yiember, | 
Resources and Retrenchment ^Cttee., Beard j 
of Einance and Punjab Eruversiry Po-t- 
XTar Development Cttee. Vi^tinn ^ Prof., 
Benares Eniversity, lOSd ; Sir Kihabhai 
Premchand Reader, Delhi University, 
1935-39; Banaili Reader in Economics, 
Patna Eniv., 1942-43. Secretary. E.P. 
Bahkinn Enouirv Committee 1929-30; 
OScer on Special ’Duty, E. P. Eovt„ 1934 ; 
yiember, Indian Tariff Board, 1937-35. 
Commissioner on Textile Quotas and Pre- 
ference Duties, Ceylon Govt.. 1939-40. 
President, All-In oia Jain Comerersce. 1930: 
Board of Trustees of Eniv. Jain Ho^el, 
Abahabad ; yiember, Dalchand Education 
Tins*, Ecrozepur. General Secretary, Indian 
Economic A^ooiatinn, 1934-36. ^e^dent. 
All-IndLa Economic Conference (Allahabad), 
1939 ; Eir=t Economics Teachers’ Con- 
ference (Lahore!. 1940 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Society of Agricnlroxal Economics and 
iniian Stat'l^lcal^ Society, 1940. Local 
Secy. Indian Economic Conference, Lahore. 
194 5A6. Ilem'^er, Eoodcrains Policy Com- 
mittee. Central Eood ^Advisory Council 
and Cttees. on Anrlcnltural Plices and 
yLar-relinn, yiember, Post-lVar Recon- 
struction Commirtees. Government of India 
(Acricultura] Policy, Consultative Committee 
of Economists, Committees on Einance. 
Trade, TariE= and Labour). yiember. 
Price Control, Food Advisory. Civil Supplies 
Provmclai Statistics and Post-XVar Recons- 
tmerion CoiiLTmtt*^es, Punjab Government. 
Secretary, Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry. 
Eony. ILmc-ir. Indian yiancfacturers’ As=cn. 
and Indian Coamber of Commerce and 
IXember, Insrimte of International Afiaiis. 
Vice-Patron, International Contemporary Art 
EnhlKtion. r Indinenons Bank- 

inn in India, llonetary Problems of India 
(yiacmiJan.-. London) : Worldnn of Protective 
Tariff in India (Delhi Eniv.) ; Rej^rt on 
Effect on Ceylon of Textile Quotas and 
Preference Duties (Ceylon Govt. Publica- 
tf£3n,^1940) ; Indian Economv durinn the War, 
(1945) ; Economic Adviser to Allied Control 
Commission, Xokio, Janan, April- Oct. 1946. 
iSebby: Scouting. ASdre-t?: S5, ilorang 
Road, Lahore and C/o Allied Control Com- 
mission, Tokyo, Japan, 


JALN" : RiDiyphA Rrn.tr., Dy. Jig. Dir., Bharat 
Bank Ltd.. Djlhi. b, 1902 ; comc= of a zamindar 
family of Bijncr (U.P.) ; Educ. B:nares Hindu 
Eniv. Toik to bn.-mes' imrnediat^^lv on 
leavinn Cobege and has taken part in the 
cstabhshmeiib and direction 
of several undextakinns ; 
actively associated vrith 
the Co-operative Bank 
movement for m number 
of years ; Was responsible 
for resnsritatinc: th^ 

Bharat Insurance Co. 

Ltd., Lahore, the mananc- 
ment of vrhich he took 
over as Dirc-ctor-in-rharne 
in 1930 : Was President/ 

Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce and Insurance Societv, Lahore; 
Director— Bharat In=airnnce Co., Ltd., Lahore ; 
Bharat Eire d: General Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Go van Bros. Ltd. ; Daimia-Jain Airvravs, 
Ltd, ; Govan Bros. (Rampnr) Ltd, : Ram 
Sugar Co., Ltd.; Dhramn^ihra- Trading 
Co.. Ltd.; Delhi Flour Mills Co.. Ltd.; 
Baiand Sucar Co., Ltd. ; Indian 
National Ainvays Ltd, ; KohE Sohni Ltd.; 
Beniit:tt, Coleman d^Co., Ltd., Bombav. 
3In. Dr., Allahabad Lav Journal Co. Ltd,’; 
Intimately associated vifh a number of 
public activities and has been helping the 
cause of social reforms, technical and Voca- 
tional education ; has been a prominent 
member of the Hindu yialiasablia and General 
Secretary of All-India Dliiambar Jain Pari- 
shad ; Was Vice-chairman for 12 years of the 
Local Board^ at Bijpor, a prominent fienre 
in the Jain society of the country; helped 
to furiher the cause of Jain literature as 
an Editor and E^blisher of the veil knovm 
Jain Hindi paper TIR and Secretarv of 
Jain^ Parlshad Publishing House. Bobby: 
Emit and foTrer grovinn, agriculture with 
improved scientific and mechanical methods. 
Address : 11, Keeling Road. A’ev Delhi. 



i 


JARS', Saht SHPJrAys Pka5ai>, Controlling 
Authority of the Dalnna-Jain Group of 
inanstnes and commercial institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency, b. 1903 in the Sahu 

family of ^Tajibabad — 

I ^ ^ ^ (Ganesh Sadan). renovned 

I i " s t ^ for its traditional liberality 
and public service. He has 
, rendered invaluable serrices 
' to the people of his town 
and district. Has given 
larce sums in charity'^ and 
takes keen interest "in all 
matters of social reform and 
public enlightenment. Has 
done pioneering work in the 
field of girls* education, 
Seva Saniitas apd public libraries for the wel- 
larc ^ of his district in particular and the 
province in rreneral. President, Education 
Committee of the District Board, Bijnor, and 
Vice-Chrorman, Municipal Board, Isajibabad, 
for many years. Has "outstanding executive 
abilities and a knack for big business; 
^airman, Sahu Rubbers Ltd.,' Bombay; 
>ice-Chcdnnan, Bharat Insurance Co. Ltd., 
Lahore; Director, Bharat Bank Ltd., Delhi; 
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Bharat Firo aiul General Insurance Lid., 
Delhi; Cement. ^Markctlnp Co. of India Lid., 
Bombay; Allahabad Journal Co. Ltd.; 
Bennett, Coleman Co. lAd., the Bombay 
Chlorine Brodnets Ltd.^ the Sir Shapurji 
Broacha Mills Ltd., and the Madhowjl 
l)haram<»l Jil.annfaclurinR Co., Ltd. A lead- 
ing llgurc in the Jain Community, 3’at- 
ronlsca a number of important iubtitutlous 
and reform scheme?, rurticularly interested 
in giving t?to community and tlie country 
its first fulMengtl) Documentary films 
of ancient Jain Art and Architecture. 
Vrcsuknl: All India Dlgamhcr Jain Sangh. and 
ItiBhahh Bralimaeharyashram. Muttra ; Mem- 
ber, AYorking Committee, All-lndla Digamber 
Jain P.aTl‘^had, Delhi. Address ; 15-A, Llphlu- 
stonc Circle, FdVt, Bombay. 

JAIK, Sr.TH Sn\KTi rn.tSAP, (5ce /7idmn 
A'ot/fs* Scdlon). 

JAIPUB, Box. Lt-Gkk. If. IT. Tin: Maharaja 
or. {See, I?idm7i IViurrs* Seclion), 

JAIPUKIA.SrTii Mokoturam, M.L.C., Bengal,] 
Millowncr, Merchant, Financier, and Zemin- i 
dar. b. 3900, son of Seth Anandram Jalpuria, 
deceased, Uvo s. A' oned. ; belongs to the Jai- 
pnrla family of Nawalgarli 
(Jaipur) ; Director and or 
Managing Director of al)out' 
no Joint-stock Companies;' 
owns Cotton Mills, Sugar 
Mills, Silk and Art Silk Mills, 
Oil Mills, Dal MilD, Bice 
Mills, Vcgctaldo Gliee : 
Factory, Mica Mines, China 
Clay Mines, Collieries and 

Beal properties ; Director, 

Indian Sugar Syndicate ; 
Member of the Cttccs. of the 
Indian Cliamber of Commerce, lilarwari 

Chamber of Commerce, Indian Sugar Mills 
Association, Bengal Textilo Assen., (Chairman, 
Hindustlian Mercantile Bank I Ad., Founder, 
Seth Anandram Jaipnria College, Calcutta 
and a free Kye Hospital at Nawalgarh in 
memory of his fatlior ; responsible for the 
founding and maintenance of a large num- 
ber of lidueational Institutions. Greatly 

interested in Social reforms. Address: Jai- 
puria House, 51, Yivekauanda Boad, Calcutta. 

JAIBAMADAS DOPLATRAM, Journalist and Poli- 
tical worker ; b* 1802, Hyderabad (Sind) ; 
Graduated in Jaw, 1915, and practised as a 
lawj^er at Karachi, 1915-1919 ; Joined the 
Homo Rule Movement, 1910. Took part in 
Satyagraha Movement, 1919, Member, All- 
India Congress Committee, since 1917. Parti- 
cipated in the Non-Co-operation Movement, 
1920-21; Editor : The Hindu Karachi, 1921. 
Sentenced to two years rigorous imprisonment ; 
Editor : ** The Hindustan Times ** Delhi, 1925- 
26 ; Member, Bombay Leg. Council 1926-29 ; 
resigned on assuming charge of Secretaryship 
ot All-India Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee ; 
Joined Satyagraha Movement in connection 
with the Salt Act ; AYounded during police 
firing at Karachi on April 10, 1030 while 


pacifying mob ; General Secy., Indian National 
Congress 1931-31 ; Member, Congress Work- 
ing CDrc. 1028-11; Jailed 4 times during the 
political movement 1930-31; released June, 
1031 and again arrested in Aug. 1912 ; released 
in April 1015. Address : Hyderabad (Sind), 


JALAK, Baukath, b. 1890 in Ratangarh, 
Bikaner, /?. of Jafe Seth Hard codas Jalan, 
1 s. 1 d. Entered business at the age of 11. 
Senior partner, Messrs. SoorajmuU Nagar- 
mull, Ow'nors of Shreo 
llamiman Jute Mills, 
llnmiman' Jute Press, New 
India Jute Press, Shree 
Hanumnn Foundry Works. 

Ikfannging Agents for Bengal 
Jute Mills Co., Ltd., North 
Bengal Sugar Mills Co., 

Ltd., Sctabganj Sugar Mills 
Ltd., Sctabganj Agricul- 
tural Farm Ltd., Gopalpur 
Agricultural Farm Ltd., 

Asiatic Oxygen <t Acct 3 ’lcnc 
Co., Ltd., Chairman, Board of Directors 
of General Assurance Society Ltd,, Director, 
United Commercial Bank Ltd,, Western Ben- 
gal Co., lAd., Orient Jute Trading Co., Ltd., 
Allas A Union Jute Press Co., Ltd., North 
Bengal Sugar Mills Co., Ltd,, Star Paper Mills 
Ltd., ICxishna Bcharl Tea Co., Ltd., The Hanu- 
man States Ltd., Eastern Bengal Jute Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., Jute Baling & Trading Co., Ltd., 
Sctabganj Sugar ^ilills Ltd., G opal pux Agricul- 
tural Farm Ltd., Sctabganj Agricultural 
Farm Ltd., Aricha Trading Co., Ltd., 
and International Shipping Co. Ltd. Re- 
cognised authority in Jiite and Hemp business ; 
Sound businessman, experienced in Banking 
and Insurance, shows keen interest in economic 
financial prosperity of the country, and its 
industrial advancement. Address : 01, Har- 
j rison Road, Calcutta. 


JAMES, Sir Frederick Ernest, Kt., M.A., 
O.B.E. (1918), Chevalier de Pordre 
de Leopold (1920) ; b. 1891. m, Eleanor 
May Thackrah (1919), War service, 1914-20, 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Calcutta 1920, 
Member, Bengal Leg. Council 1924-29 ; 
Political Ad\iser, United Planters' Assoc, 
of Soathern India, 1929 ; Planting Member 
Madras Leg. Council, 1929-32 ; Member, 
Central Leg. Assembly 1932-45 ; Chief witness 
for European Assoc, before Joint Parlia- 
mentary ettee, 1933 ; Director, Rotary 
International 1934-35 ; First Governor of 
Rotary Clubs in India, Burma & Ceylon 
1935 ; Chairman, International Commission 
on Rotary Administration 1936-37 ; organised 
the Indian Institute of International Affairs 
1938 ; Knighted 1941 ; Joined Tata Sons Ltd. 
1941 ; Member, Defence Consultative Com- 
mittee 1942-45 ; Hon. Coffee Controller 
1942-43 ; Hon. Coffee and Rubber Adviser to 
the Govt, of India 1942-40 ; Director, Tata' 
Ltd., London. Address : Tata Sons Ltd., New 
Delhi and Tata Ltd. 18, Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.I. 

JAMKHANDI: Raja or {See Indian Princes* 
Section). 
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Who's Who in India 


Irwin Pnct; nnMn nrrcMM In 1P32 nivl 
kneed for 0 rolensrd nfler fnll term; 

member. AJ.C.C. P.C.O. rlnco 1032 ; Prr^, 
r»C. Cllce.finco 1030 nnd In 103} Iho 

Boycott of tbo reception of ?tr Mont.^pto IltKIcr 
nt the time of hh vl?it to llhnndnra ; in 1034 
nomlnato<l hy All-Indin Jlnrilnn Fevn Fnnf:h 
ns tho Pres* of Blmndnm Dhlrict Ilnrijan 
Seen Sancii: rlccte^d M.L.A. on Conrrrc'^i 
TJehet from Bhnndnm Knp.pnr Con^tUnrncy, 
3937; Komlnntcfl member 0.1\ Oovt. Jndi)«* 
(rlfll Sun'cy Cttee» dnrinn ronpre^^ lUpinm ; 
Prc*., Tumcar Bn?trlyn Vldvnloyn ; Cl)nirmnn, 
District Council, Dhandafa, 1*030-}!; I’rc"., 
Municipal Cttcc., Gondln. 3030-50 ; olTcrrA 
Individual Satyn^ab nnd fcntoncrd for 0 
months, 10I0;*ln 3041 nrre^ted for fVli%‘orinp 
Speeches; In 30 J2 orpankcnl Dhnndara Tdlla 
Snhayak Snmitt; elected PrcT., rtArl^d nbont 
300 Cheap Grain Shops • one Gram Vdyopha 
Bhandara and Khadl iCnryalaya ; in 3052 i 
Arrested at Malle apnr while rcUindnK from | 
A.I.C.C. meeting ; hopt ns Detinue for n^'arly 
3 jxars ; released on 21-7- 15; riertrd as 
member, svorhlnp Cttce. of Cutcb rralahlya 
Barlsad In 3045 ; nwmbf'r Oond Seva 7'landal 
Central Board, 1015. : ** liha* 

ralmo Anprcjl llnjya *’ Gujarati Kdltlon for 
Jasanl Publication Trust, Address: Oondin, 
C.P. 


^ASDAK, Bawbmi Sniinn Ata Kiuciiau, 
KoirR OP iSce Indian VHners* Section). 

JASDAKVALA, A. A,, b. 2Itli Juno ISOO, 
Hduc.* Blmrda Xcw Hiph School and St. 
Aavlor’g Coll., Bombay, Partner, Adamjl 
M)okmnnjltt Co,; Mauaplu'ti Director, Alco 
Insurance Co. Ll-d,; Director ot feveral other 
Joint Stock Concerns ; Prc'^Ulcnt, Islam 
G^khana, Bombay; Clmlrman, Bombay 
GrIcket As’^ocn.; Dcbcnluto Tru^teo of tbc 
Cricket Club of India, Bombav ; SherSfT of 
lor tho year 104(1. Clubs: AVIUlnpdon, 
Radio, Cricket Club ot India, Orient Clul), 
B^baV llo\iso, Domjl St„ Fort. 


G- A. Edfic: Blianla New HiRli 
Partner, Adamjl Lookmnn- 
t Director, Alco Insnranco Company; 

^ Company. Clubs: 
9^ India Iftd., Islam Gymklmnn, 

TTAmo^oi Bnhlmtooln Douse, 

Homjl Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Wiarda Now High 
u Partner, AdamJMookman- 

nirAnf;: Insurance Co„ Dtd., 

Jo^abay Co-opcratlvo ilarkot- 
Bnnv Tf Bombay MmsHm Co-operativo 

Cricket Club of India Ltd., 
Address: Kablm- 

la House, Homjl Street, Fort, Bombay, 

SnumAM, C.I.E. (1020), 
m PonBioner. b. Otli August, 1871; 

^‘***®-' Deccan College, 
bad“ BcBldcnt at Hydera- 

Hyderahn?i®’^n^®^^^*' -Residency Bazaar,' 

InauBpfnr n Commissioner, Berar; 

InS 1°^. JReglBtratlon, O.B. 

■mcomc-Tax Commissioner, C, P, & Berar; 
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Commb^Monrr, Chatt!‘';:arh Division, O.P.f 
OfUclal Member, I^enlMatlvc Assemblj*, Delhi » 
retired in 1020. Address: 388, Karnyan 
Petb. Poona 2. 

,TATAIl, LT.-Cor.ohT.Ti NinwAKTn SnninAM, 
Kt. (1940). C.LIL (1938), D.S.O., LM.S, 
(B*^bl.). 3m'P('clor-(icneral of Prisons, C, V, 
A: Brr.ir flU-t<i). 6. 20th >ta%% 1837, tn. 
Durrtabai (died 1022). 2nd VImala, cf. of 
B. S. Dixit of Fam.*or. C.P. (died 1041). 
3rd ^tnlna Bal, d. of Mr. GoU of Dewaa, 
J:dur,: Poona jIlRh School, AVllson CoIIrgc. 
Bombay and University Colkpe, London. 
Brecivrd C^mmi'^don, Inrllan Medical Sendee, 
3014 ; served in the Great War with tho Indian 
Kxj'f'dillonary Force, ?de=.opotamla, 1915- 
3018 ; n warded tho Serbian Order of tho Wilto 
Dnclo fdh Cla'^s with nwords, a D.S.O., and 
mentioned In drspatobra ; was n prisoner of war 
in TnrJrev hTUr the rcipc of Kut ; served with 
tho Wn-frHtan Field Force, 1910-1020, and was 
awanbd bar to his D.S.O. joined Xnll 
tlcparltiwnt C. P. A* Bernr, 1022; In^poctor- 
(icunral of IM^ons si nee 3034. Address: 

I Xccl— Sadan, 411, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

dATIT, lllJA Snr.lMAb’T VlJAYA3I3UAnAO llAJf- 
RAD, IlAJA 03\ [See Indmn Princes* Section.) 

JAVLD. Monrsnwxn Ciiis't.vhak, Dn., J.P, 
and 3Jon. Presidency Mapisfratc elnco 1912. 
b. 28th Oct, 1880. m. Miss Alofjrc. Educ.: 
Blphlnstono and Aryan Education Soclcty'a 
Hlf;h Schools; studied In Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay nnd was a casual student 
of Grant Hrdicnl CoBcrd, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected ConuclUor, Bombni* Municipal Cor- 
poration from O W.ard In 1010 ; re- elected at 
nubscqiicnt pcncral elections till 31st March 
1930; Chairman, Standing Commltteo of tho 
Corporation, 1022-28 ; Schools Commltteo, 
1922; Medical Belief and Puhllo Ilcalth Com- 
mittee,! 920-30 ; Improvements Committee, 
3920-30 ; Mavor Of Bombay, April 1933-1934. 
Prcsldont, Hindu Gymkhana, Dadar ; Mem- 
ber, Advisory Board Ilula Coll., Mntunjra. 
Address : Mayor Building, opposlto B. B. & 

0. I, Hallway Station, Dadnr, Bombay 14. 

JAWHAU, FtT.-I;r, Kaja SimiMAKT Yesu- 
\yaktiiao, KCIiEU or, [See Indian Princes* 
Scctio7i). 

JAYAKAE, THE Bt, noN*nr,n Dr. MlJKUNn 
ItAltRAO, I^l.A., LL.D., D.C.L., P.O., 

Educ * ; at Bombay University ; practised 
as a Barrister In Bombay High Court; 
took to public life in 1910 ; elected to 
Bombay’ Logls. Council In 1923 and was 
leader of tho Swaraj Party In Bombay Council 
and Leader of the opposition until his resigna- 
tion after tho meeting of the Congress In 1925. 
Entered Legislative Assembly as a ro- 
presontativo of Bombay City in 1026, continued 
a tnember thereof till 1030. By. Leader of 
tho Katlonallst Party there from 1927 to 1930 
March. Leader of tho Opposition in 1930 
Simla Session, was a delegate to the Indian 
Hound Table Conference In London and 
member of Federal Structure Cttee. Member, 
Indian Delegation Co-operating with the lolnt 
Parliamentary Cttee, on tho White Paper, 
Appointed Judge of tho Federal Court, India, 
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from October 1937, Appointed ]\rcinbcr of ibo ' 
Judicial ettco. of the Privy Connell In Janiutry : 
1930. llcsjgncd In Marrli lOlli. Member. 
Constituent Asscinldy. Pnhlicaiiom : Pdited 
a book on Vedanta Plillosophy Mn 102t. 
Address: Winter Poad, Malabar Illll, 
Bombay, 

JAYAEATNAM, TirOMA*? Cooki; SA>n;rJ;, 

C.S.I. (1014), C.T.K. (UMl), B.A. (Cantab.), 
B.Sc. (Loud.). Chief Minister, Ec^va CJ. b, 
10-10-1803, Pdu'', : Itoyai Uolb, Colombo, 
Olar ColK, Cambridge. Asstt. Coinmr., C,3\ ; 
Tinder Secy,, C.P, Govt, and Homo Dept., 
Government of India ; Hrputy Scey.. l/dmnr 
Dept., Govt, of India; dt. Secy., rranchl^e 
Commiitco, 1032; Scttlomont Ooinmr., C.P. ; 
Commr., Ju!)l)n]poro ; Chief Secy., C.P. Govt. 
(1911-45). Addrtss : ‘llaj Niwas’ Itcwa, C.l. 

JEBJEEBHOY, Slu JAJiSr.TJim, 0th Bart., 
J.P. h. 10th May, 1909, s. of Sir Jainsctjrr 
Jeejeebhoy, 6th Bart., K.C.S.I. Succeeded 
hia father in 1931, assuminp tlio prc'^ent 
name In lieu of Cowasjoc. Jtduc, : Catlicdral 
and John Con non High School, Bonihay, 
and at GonvUlo and Calus Collcgo, Cambridge, 
(B.A, 1933). Member, Bom)/a 3 " Mnniclpal 
Corporation, 1034 ; re-elected 1035, retaining 
the seat till 1939 ; J.P., 1034 ; Hon, Presidency 
Magistrate, December, 1035 ; Appointed Dlst. 
Scout Commr., Bombay City, Sept., 1931, 
and Provincial Scout Commr., Bombay 
Presidency, Jan., 1037, 'ftblcli ho resigned 
as a sequel to the Badcn-PowcU dispute; 
Commander, Bombay Civic Guards, Korthern 
Dn., 1940. Public Acliviiies : Chairman ; 
Board of Trustees, Sir J. J. Parsco Benevolent 
Institution, Sir J. J. Charity Funds, H. ISI, 
Wadi a Charities, The Bombay Pinjrapole (an 
asjdum for old and disabled animals, founded 
by the first Baronet), the District Benevolent 
Society, etc. Trustee : The Parsec Panchaj^at 
Funds and Properties, Sir J, J. School of 
Art, Deccan College, Howrosjeo Wadla Mater- 
nity Hospital, Bai Jcrbal Wadia and Motllbai 
Wadia Hospital, etc. Director of a number of 
Joint Stock Companies, Clubs: Willingdon, 
Eotary, Cricket Club of India, etc. Address : 
Mazagon Castle, Bombay; Fountain Hall, 
Poona. 

JEHAHGIE, COWASJI, Sm (Bart.), M.A. (Can- 
tab), G.B E. (1944), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.I.E. 
(1020), O.B.E. (1918), M.L.A. 6. Febniary 
1879 : 7n. Hirabai, Kaisar-i-Hind (Gold Medal), 
M.B.E. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
and at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Member of tlie Bombay Corporation from 
1904-1921 ; Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, 1914-1015 ; President, Bombaj^ Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1919-1920 ; Honorar^^ Secy., 
War Loan Cttee., 1917-1018 ; ^lembcr of the 
Legislative Council ; Member of the 
Executive Council, Government of Bombay, 
1921-1922 and 1923-1928. Elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly for the City of Bombay, 
1930; Delegate to the Bound Table Con- 
ference, 1930, 1931, 1932; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933; 
Delegate, Empire Parliamentary Conference, 
London, 1935, representing the Central 
Legislature; % President, National Liberal 
• Federation of India, 1936 ; one of India’s 
representatives of the Coronation, London, 


1037, Succeeded JiIj fatijcr in Baronetcy or 
July 20, 193i. Clubs: Marlborough and 
St. James’, Londom Aslan, Illpon, Orient 
Willingdon, Hominy. Address: Heady- 
money House, lifalabar HIIJ, Bombay. 

JEHU, Ivon StiAVAPT, B.A. (Cantab.), C.T.i; 
(lot I). Deputy Editor, ' Tlic JIme. of India’ 
b, Oct. 21, 3908 :7«. Joan Mary (n»c Wdr) 
January 19I t : JMur. : F/llnburgli Academy 
JMInlnirgh and (Jarnlfrldgc TJrd lenities. Sub 
iklhor, ‘T/ic OhH'ow Herald’, 2931-32; 
Joined ^Thf; Tiim s of Jnd'a ' ax A**^!. IMitor 
September, 1032; War Com^pondent oii 
Nortli-WiMt Frontier, Molnmand Op* ration' 
(193.5), WarIriMan (1938; Special luprc'-rn 
latlvc, ' 2’hc Tinier of India*, ^Hh (tovt. ol 
India, 1938- JO; a])i>ointul DIrertor of Publh 
Heiatlons, Defrnce Dfpartrnent, rank o 
Ijt.-(/Olonel, Jure 29 tu. I’romof cd Brigadln 
In charuo of Intf r-S(T\lcex Public Hriallorr 
DirectoraU*, Jndl.a Command, April 1912 
Helca«rd to return to ‘The ’Jime^of India,' 
July 1945. Address: O/o ‘The Tirm*^ ol 
Tndli’, Bombay. 

JENICINS, H.E.‘sm Evak Mmupirn, K.C.S.I. 
(1916), K.C.I.E. (1941). C.S.l. (1041), C.I.E. 
(1930), LC.8., (Governor of tlie Pnnjal) since 
8tb April 39)0. 5. IVi^ruary 2, 1890; s, of 
late Sir John Lewis Jenkiu'-, 

K.C.S.I. Educ. : Kngby ; 

Balliol College, Oxford. ‘ ^..^r*** 

Joined Indian Civil Service, ’ , 

1020 and held various ap- ^ ^ J 

pointments in Punjab and tV 
in Central Secretariat until ’ 

1937. Ciilcf CoramissiontT, ' ^ ^ 

Delhi, 1937 ; Secretary to 
the (lovemment of India, 

Department of Supply, July 
1910; Private Secretary to 
H.E. the Viceroy and Secrc- 
tar 3 ^ to the Governor General 
(Personal) 1943. Address : 

Punjab Govcmor‘8 (kimp, I.ahorc. 

JENKINS. WALTHR AlllK, DSe., C.I.E. 
Director of Organizations and Methods and 
35x-Ofilclo Secretary’, Govt, of Bengal, b. 
April 1, 1891 ; m. Kate Camburn Hobkmson. 
Educ. : llotberlinm Grammar School; TJniv. 
of Sheffield ; Emmanuel Coll., Hniv. of Cam- 
bridge ; Science Master, AUll HiU, 1914-1915 ; 
Joined Indian Education Service, 1916 ; Prof, 
of Physics, Dacca Univ., 1921-1920 ; has held 
various other educational posts in Benual 
including the post of Director of Public 
Instruction, Benual. Publications : Several 
Kescarch Publications in Pliysics. Clubs : 
Hnitod Sendee Club, Calcutta, East India 
Club, London, Overseas Club, London. 
Address: Calcutta. 

JENKINS, Sm WrauM John, (Knighted in 
1945); C.I.E, (1939), M.A., B.Bc. (Agne, 
Edin.), Agricultural Commissioner, Bombay 
Presidency since 1040. b. 27tb October 1892, 
m. Lilian Kathleen Margaret Wilson. Educ- : 
George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, Edin- 
burgh XJmverslty. Appointed Deputy Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Indian Agricultural Senace 
on Central Cotton Committee, 27tli May 19-6 ; 
Officiated as Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, in 1926, and aa Director, 
Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 1927, 
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Appointed Chief ArricnltnrM OfTjrcrln Slnd,| 
1030: Blrrrtor of AiTlmUnro, Bomhny 
Province, 1030^10 SO. 7'ff?<aV^r?»on ; >*uincrou'^ | 
artlclcfi on njtrinthtir^' nn<t .nlHcd i 

Aidrm: AericuKurAl Conind^^lonfr, B* 
Poonri. ! 

JHA, Titr Hon. Mn, HiNonANANn. 

Loc.vl Sdf-Oovernnunt. of Bihar, 

1002. vu ^o\\\ Prainlh T)r\ L n^htr.: Iharnn- 
pore Victoria H, B, Sclioo} A* Central Coll,, 
C.nlcntta, Kend tiptn l.A, left C-^dl, 

( 1020 ) to Join non-co^O]ir ration movement. ^ 
Joined ConpTC*'*^ In 1020 ; ineml>er. A.1.C.(’. for 
fevcrol yc.nr?; memhor, Bxrr\itlve Ctt^o. of 
B.P.C.C. tm May BMC; Bt-pnmiUU' for ron- 
ductlnc and puidlnp Conpre^^^ Movriuent In 
Sanlnl Parp«., tlU he Ix'ranie Minht''r; 
M.L.A, A P.arly. ?oey., (B.S.c;. Popt.) 1937- 
3p, ridhVofion.' : of urtlrles on Ahorh 

pinc=i and Administrative problem*^ of l^antal 
Parp*^. Addre^^ : V.O. Baldyanalh, Pcophnr 
(Santnl rnrpann*^). 

JBA, Pnor. Amauanath. M.A., T>.T.Ut.{Hon.), 
F,K.S.Ij-,Chalrnnn.PnhUcSor\*lco(’omtniPdon, 
U.P.flnce Jan. 1917. nxsVlre.Chanrellor. Alla- 
Imhad tJnlv. h. I'ch. 25.1S07 ; nu Satynhhama 
Bevi (d. 103G),7.V/f»r. : Govt. nij:U School and 
Mnlr College, Allahabad. Prof, of r.ncll*^h. ^Inlr 
Coll., 1917; ITnlv, Prof, of P.ntiipli. 1030, Senior 
Yico-CUMnnan, Allahabad MimlelpaUty.loaO. 
Clmlnnan, Intcr-Hnlverrlty Board, 1930 and 
1015; PrcMdent, All-India Bdurntlonal Con- 
ference, 1011; addre5?ed Convocations at 
Patnn, Allahabad, Agra, Mysore and Bombay ; i 
Prccidcni. Klr.-t AlMndia Conference of j 
BngHsh Tcaclicrs, 1910; memtier of heapnej 
of Kntlons c;t{ee, on the Training of 
iouth, p34; Prccldent, U. P. Lawn Tennis 
Association ; All-1 nd la Lawn Tennis 

Association : Allahabad Gymhlmna ; All- 
^^dla nindl Snhltya Sammclan and .the 
All-India Adult Education Association ; 
Member, Indian Delepnllon to United Nations 
■ ■ -^c itural Conference, 1945. 

from Lord A/or/c;/ 

■ : ' . .'Weirded Esra i/s of Frederic 

■■ . ■ 1923); 77aniM (1020) ; 

Mmfiant oj Vtmet (1030); Lifernn; Slndicj 
(1930); Sftal'espearean Comedy (1931); 
Realms of Gold (Oxford, 1935); Occasional 
Fssays end nddrmc5 (1910) Literary Studies, 
second scries (In the press). Address: 

Maj’a ", George Town, Allahabad. 

JHALANT, ItAi BAiunim SnnAJ Bhak, pro- 
minent businessman and baiiUcr of Dclld and 
Meerut, b, 1915, only s. of lion, the late Hal 
Bahadur Lala Nanak Chand, Hfembcr of the 
Council of State. ; has 
two ds. Fellow of the 
Benares Hindu Univ. ; well 
known in Bcllii and U.P, 
for his war efforts;^ in 
recogultioTi of bis services 
in the cause of recruitment, 
a special and personal 
sanad 'was awarded by 
Lord Linlithgow, the 
ex-Yiceroy of India ; Govt, 
of India awarded ' Be- 
cruitment Medal*.; Mem- 
ber, Provincial "War Board, TJ.P. Address : 
Ram Lnxman Sugar Mills, Muhiuddinpur, 
Meerut CH.P,)* 
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JHALAAVAU: If. K. Mmiapa.i Kaka ItAntSif 
CH\Nr>lu or. Ituiian Prinecs* Seclton), 

JllAVnUl. KuiSHNAb.^b MoUANLAI., DnVAn 
lUHAorn (1929), ^LA., LL.TL, J.P. 

For lonm time OHlclatlng Judge, High 
Court, (Brtlrrd) Chief Judge, Court of 
Small Causes Bombay 
(1928 Dec.); Judicial 
Adviser, Palanpur Stale 
(1929). b, December 
180^. fu. ISSG. rduc. ; 

Surat, Broach, Bhavnnear, 

Bombay, B.A. (I'irst 
Cla«'; Honours; Hnglisliand 
PcrViau) (18SS). Gavri 
Shankar Gold Medallist ; 

Perry Prl reman of 
Juri'^prudcnce, Dakshlna 
Pen ow, Lljdilnslonc 
College, Bombay. Lectured on Persian. 
Atlvocatc, Apprllnlc Side, Bombay High 
Court (1S93-1905). Judge, Court of Small 
Caticp*!, Bombay (1905). Syndic and Member 
of Academic Council; Dean, Faculty of Law; 
Chairman, Board of Studies in Gujarati 
and Library Committee, University of Bom- 
bay. Knows Gujarati, ^larathi, Hindi, Bengali, 
Urdu, Lnplish and Persian Languages. 
Has travelled extensively. Connected with 
about fifty-five Public, Social and Educational 
Institutions and Charitable Trusts in Bombay 
and out«-ide.^ Addre^^s; Pitale Mansion, Kan- 
dewadi, Girgaum Post, Bombay 4. 

jnUNJHUXAVALA, MAPANLALt, Merchant, 
Hanker and CommisMon Agent, b. 1915, s. of 
Seth Baljnath Jhunjhunwnla. Educ. : pri- 
vately at Dlnaporc Cantt. Proprietor of 
Messrs, Maniram Baljnath, 
Dinaporc and Baijnath 
Madanlall, Patna. Partner of 
^^oss^s . G angadUar Madan- 
lall, Bbmba>% Jalan Co, 
Patna ; Swastika Mills Co. 
Dlnaporo. Director, Bihar 
Investment Trust, Ltd,, 
Katna ; Sfenihcr, Manag- 
ing ettce., Bihar Chamber 
of Commerce and of a 
number of local institutions. 
Takes active part in Com- 
mercial, industrial and social activities. 

Is, Id, Cf»6s; Tlio Bihar Flying Club, 
Patna & The Rotary Club, Patna. 

Address : Dinapote Cantt. 

JIKD: H.H. Fauzand-i-Dilbanp Rastk^-pl- 
lTIKA3> DAPLAT-I-INGXISHIA, RAJA-I-RaJQAN 

Mahahaja Sir Rakbir Singh Raoenbra 
Bahadpr, Brigapier, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.B. 5. 
1879 : s, 1887, Address : Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, MahOHED Alt, President, All-India 
Muslim League, 6. Deo. 25, 1876. Eddc,: 
at Karaclii and England; Called to the Bar 
in 1896 ; Enrolled Advocate, Bombay High 
Court 1897. Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1910 ; Elected President, All-India 
Muslim League, 1916. Re-elected President. 
Special Session ot the Muslim League, 1920, 
Since 1934, has been elected President of the 
^luslira League every year. Attended the 
Round Table Conference, 1929-30; Member, 
present Central Legislative Assembly and 
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imprisoned scvernl times, 1930-34 ; one of the 
initiators of the jMovement agninsfc Child 
Jlnrriagc and the propaganda in favour of 
Sarda Act ; staunch Socialist, Founder- Or- 
ganiser, All-India Congress Socialist Party; 
member, All-India Executive Party ; 
keenly interested in rural work ; member, 
All-India Cong. Comm, ; in charge of the 
AVomen’s section of the Volunteer Dept, of the 
Congress ; one of the leaders of the Youth 
Movement ; presided over several conferences ; 
carried on propaganda to change the Congress 
creed to Independence ; President, All-India 
Women's Conference ; Recrcalion and Hobbies : 
Acting, Collection of original pictures and 
curios.. Add,: Santa Cruz, Bombay Sub- 
urban Bist. 

IvAMAUAJ, IC., President, Tamlland Provincial 
Congress Cttec. and Member, J^ladras Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; b. 1004. Hduc, : Virudhu- 
nagar. Joined the Congress early in life ; 
since then continued public ^vo^k full time ; 
comes of the famous mercantile Community 
of Nadars, a community ^Yhich is classed with 
Hnriians for purposes of temple-entry ; is 
one of the most intiuential among the rank and 
file of Congressmen in Tamilnad ; imprisoned 
four times ; he was the only person in India 
other than Sardar Patel t-o be detained even in j 
individual satyagraha campaign. Address : 
Virudliunagar. 

KAMBLI, Sir Siddappa Xotappa, Kt. (Feb. 
1937). B.A.,LL.B. 6. Sept. 1882. Edwe. : The 
Bbarwar Govt. High School and the Deccan 
& Fergusson Colleges, Poona and at the Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Practised as a pleader j 
In the Hubli and Bharunr Courts ; Pres, of , 
Hubli My. 1922 to 1930 ; Pres., the Dharwar 
B^L B. in 1929 & 1930 ; elected member of 
the old Leg. Council from 1921-3 937 and of the 
new Leg. Assembly since 1937 ; By. Pres., 
Leg. Council, 192G-29 ; Pres., All-India 
Lingayat ]Mahasabha, tuice at Bangalore 
192G and at Baichur in 1935 ; First Karnatak 
L'uiflcation Conference held at Belgaum, 1924 ; 
Min. for Education to Bombay Govt. 1930 to 
July 1937. Member, Provl. Food S: Commodi- 
ty Ad.\isory Committee. Address: Hubli. 

IvAKBATHIL, MOBT RET. MaR AUGUSTINE, 
D.B.jArchbishop, Metropolitan of Brnakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar- 
Apostohe of Ernakulam, since 1911; b. 
Chemp, Valkam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Fdtic.; Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon; 
Priest, 1901. Parish l^riesb for some time. 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar-Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. Succeeded Rt, Rev. Dr, A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 
Deo, 1919 ; Installed on 18 Dec, 1919 ; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 2l8t Dec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacheiry, 
Triohur and Kottayam) ; Installation 1C 
Nov. 1924. Assistant at the Pontifical 
Throne, 3 Dec, 1036 (Jubilee of the Episcopal 
Consecration). Address : Archbishop's House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

K ANGA; SIR Jamshedji Btbamji, Kt. (1928), 
M,A.,LL.B. 6. 27th Feb. 1875, of Byramji 
Bhlkaji KangS) Share and Stock Broker. 


Hduc,: Elphinstonc High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
1903 ; Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General, 1922-1935. 
Address : Walkeshwar Road, Bombay; 

KANIA. The Hon. Mr. Justioe Harilal 
Jekisonpas., Kt. (June 1943), B.A., LL.B., 
Judge, Federal Court of India since June 194G., 
b. 3rd Nov. 1890. eldest d, of Sir Chimilal V. 
Mehta, K.C.S.I. About eighteen years’ 
practice at the Bombay Bar us an Advocate 
on the Original Side of the High Court ; 
Judge, High Court, Bombay till June 1946 ; 
acted sometime as Chief Justice in 1944 and 
1945. Address : 50, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 

KANIKA, Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra 
Naratan Bhanja Deo, Kt. (1933) ; O.B.E. 
(1918); Raja of: 6. 24 March 1881. m. d, 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899. 
Educ.i Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Raj ^rom Court of 
Wards, 1902 ; Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Bihar and Orissa and Le 2 islati\e 
Cotmcil at various times ; Fellow of Patna 
University, 1917 to 1919 ; Title of Raja as 
hereditary distinction conferred in 1919; 
Member of the Committee elected by Biliar 
and Orissa Legislative Council to co-opt 
with the Simon Commission, 1928. Appointed 

I Member of the Executive Council of the 

j Governor of Bihar and Orissa, January 1929 
and Vice-President of the Execute 'e Council, 
December 1931 to January 1934. Conferred 
with the title of Raja Bahadur as personal 
distinction. 1934. Member of ^ the Advisorj' 
Council of the Government of Orissa, 
1936. Address: Rajkanika, Cuttack, Orissa. 

KANITKAR, Keshav Ramohandra, M.A., 
B.Sc., 6.22 Aug, 1876. F(f«c ; New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and ft:ofesBor of Physics in the D, E. Societys' 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905 ; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge. of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
had been on the Bombay' University Senate 
from 1916-44 ; was on the Sjmdicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years ; represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona. 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924 ; 
was given King's Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombav Univer- 
sity Tiaining Corps. Retired as - a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society 
and Prof, of Phj'slcs in the Nowiosjl Wadia 
College, Poona, in February 1943. Elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, Univ. of 
Bombay, for 1933-34. Elected Dean of the 
faculty of Technology, Univ. of Bombay for 
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Jubilee & Memorial Funds ; Quetta & Bihar 
Earthquake Relief Funds ; Treasurer, 
Hospital 3Iaintcnancc Committee ; Vice- 
President, St. John Ambulance A s s 0 • 
elation, lie is n great public worker. 
Chairman (nominated), Vers ova Beach 
Committee, . 1924-34; Trustee, Bombay 
Port Tr\ist; ember, Standing 
Committee, etc., and Chairman, Works A 
Improvements Committees "of Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, on whose behalf he was 
also on the Advisory Committee of the Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children. During the 
communal riots he did his best to restore 
good relations between various communities. 
Was Member, Bombay Board of Film Censors ; 
Advisory Committee of the Q. I. P. Ry. 
and also B. B. & C, f. Ry. ; Ilce- 
Prcsident,W.I.A.A.. 1945-40. Excise Advisory 
Committee ; President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1932 ; Society of Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrates, 1032 & Railway Passengers 
it Traffic Relief Association; Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Chairman of the Public Holiday 
Enquiry Committee (1939) 'was an Hon. visitor 
to Jail. He deals on a large scale in 
silk and general merchandise, and as a 
result of his first-hand knowledge, has exposed 
smuggling In silk and other heavy dutiable 
goods going on through land-froilticrs such as 
Siam-Burmn, Baluchistan-Sind, etc., and thus 
helped Government to secure additional 
revenue. In regard to goods entering India ’ 
through Kathiawar Ports ho insisted on a 
cordon being formed at Viramgam as a result 
of his conference in 1927 with Sir Basil 
Blackett, the then Finance Member of the 
Government of India. He gave evidence t 
before the Tariff Board’s enquiries into the 
Cotton Textile, Gold Tliread it Silk Industries, 
the Indian Railway Enquiry (Wedgwood 
Committee) and the Central & Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees. Assessor, 
Rent Control Committee, 1914-19. President 
of the Managing Committee of Bal Yamunabai 
Nair Hospital ; was Joint Hon. Treasurer of 
“ Children’s Aid Society and David Sassoon 
Industrial School,” Elected member on the 
Executive Cttee. of the Children-aid Society. 
Recipient of the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal, 
the Governor-Generars Certificate 
of Merit, King George V Silver Jubilee 
Medal and King’s Coronation Medal. Secretary, 
Bombay War Gifts Fund from its Inception, 
Chairman, Victory ’fhanksgiving Fund in- 
augurated by H.E. the Goveniov and an 
active member of soveial other War Com- 
mittees. Member of the ^lanaging Com- 
mittee ” Times of India Storm ana Pension 
Scheme Fund At present a Trustee of the 
Bombay Port Trust on behalf of the Indian 
Merchants * Chamber ^ representing '’Piece- 
goods Section.” Member, Indian Refugees 
Committee, Director, National War Front — 
Kalbadevi and Ghatkopar Sections. 
Pi evident. Rotary Club, Bombay 1944-45. 
Member of the Executive Committee of 
’’Bombay Red Cross Week.” Address: 

” Shangre La”, 4, Carmichael Road, 
Bombay 26. 

K ARAKTH, The Hon. Mk. KotaRamakkishna, 
B.A., LL.B., M.L..V., :SIimster for Revenue, 
Govt, of Madras since April 30, 1946, b, 1st 


May 1894, South KanaraDist., Madras Province. 
?n. 5 s. and 5 ds, Educ : B.A. (Madras Univ.) 
and LL.B. (Bom. Univ.), Leading Civil Lawyer 
in the District Bar of South Kanara, 1919-46 ; 
3Iembcr, Madras Leg. Council ; Madras Pro- 
vincial Leg. Assembly since 1937 ; Municipal 
Council, Mangalore, 1925-37 ; twice jailed 
for taking part In the political activities of the 
Indian National Congress, 1940-41 and Aug. 
1942 — Dec. 1944 ; Parliamentary Secy, to 
the Minister for Public Works, Madras Govt., 
1937-38. Recreations : Tennis and w’alking. 
Address : Fort St. George, Madras, 


KARAUlT, H.H. Mahaiuja Dhiraj sib Bhom 
PAL Deo Bahadeb Yadukul ChandbaBhal, 
K.C.S.I. 6. 18 June 1866. s. 21 August 1927. 
1 s.f Maharajkumar Shree Ganesh Pal, 'who 
has recentlj^ been entrusted by H. H. with 
full powers of administration and 2 gd» s. 
Address : Karauli, Rajputana. 


KARLEKAR, RAMKBISHNA VASTJDEO, TI-A., 
LL.B., Asst. Dewaii, Miraj (Sr.) State, b. 1896 
at Dahhole. Educ. : at Devgad, Malkapur ; 
higher education at Rajaram College, Kolha- 



pur Office under Western area ; appointed Asst. 
Dewan, Tkliraj (Sr.) State in view of the rich and 
vaiied administrative experience and ability; 
acted as Dewan and Finance Member of the 
Miraj Senior State. Is awarded a Recruiting 
Badge. Addiess : Miraj Fort, Miraj (S.M.O.). 


KASTTJRBHAI Lalbhai, Millowner. 
h. 22, Dec. 1894. Edve.: at Gujai at College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secy., Ahmedabad Famine 
Relief Committee, 1918-19 ; Vice-President, 
Ahmedabad Millowneis’ Association, 1923-26; 
Meinbci, Central Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of the Millowners* Association 
(1923-26) ; Nominated as a delegate to the 
12th and 18th International Labour Conference 
at Geneva, 1929 & 1934 respectively ; Presideiii, 
Fed elation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industiy, 1934-35 ; President, Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, 1935 and 1936 ; 
Consultative Alember, British Indian Trade 
Delegation to England, 1937. Dir., Reseive 
Bank of India ; Adviser to tlie Govt, of India 
in the Indo-Burma Trade Negotiations, 1940 ; 
Patron of the Ahmedabad Education Society ; 
Member, Scientific and Industrial Research 
Board ; President, Sheth Aiiandji Kalyanji ; 
IMemher, Textile Control Board and of the 
Indian Delegation to the Cotton Confoience 
held at Cairo in 1044 ; Repre'^entative of the 
Govt, of India on the Textile Cttee. of tim 
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KHAJT, Dr. Shat a a t A 11 map, B.A., 
First Class Hons., and Gold Medallist 
and Prizeman in History, 1914; Litt. D., 
lOlS. Memljcr for Lducation. Health and Arts, 
Inteiim Govt., Sept. -Oct. 19 IG. High Com- 
nii<Moncr for India in the Union of South 
Aliicu, 1941-4.*). 0, I'cb. 1893; I'ahniida 
Khammi. T'tfoc. : Govt. High School, Mora- 
dahad. Univ. of Huldiu ; B.A., First Class 
Hons, in HMory. 1911; Litt. H. (Dublin). 
191S. Member, United Prov. Leg. Council 
for Moradabad, 1924-30 ; gave evidence 
before the Peforms Kmiuirv G’tteo. in 
1923, and other C’tlctw. in U.P. ; Muslim 
Delegate to the Pound Table Conference, 
1930-32; Delegate to Jt. Select CTtce. on 
Constitutional Keforms, 1933: President, 
AlMndia Muslim Conference, 1933 ; Hon. Secy, 
to ^fuslim Delegation to Pound Table Con- 
ference, 1930-31 : Member of Fcdeial Structure 
S\\b-C*Vlee. vimV other 

of the three Pound Table Conferences and 
dt. Select CTtce, : Member, Viceroy’s Consulta- 
tive CTtce, Pound Table Conference, 1932: 
Prof., Modem Indian History, Allahabad 
Univ., 1921 : apptd. OfTg. ^Member, Fcclcral 
Public Service Commission, New Delhi, 
from May 6th 1910 to July 31st, 1940 ; apptd. 
High Commissioner for India in the Union 
of South Africa, 1041. Publicaiions : Foun- 
der and F (lit or till 1925 of the Journal of 
Indian History. Published Angio-Portu- 
gueso Negotiations relating to Bombay, 
lGGT-1703, etc. Pcuounced Knighthood in 
Dee. 101 G. Address : Moradabad. 

KHAN, Zatah HOSAIN’, Khan Bahadur (1937), 
B.A., LL.B., A.M. (Int. T.). Member, Establish- 
ment and Staff, Pailway Board, since July 
3946. 6. Jan. 2, 1694. Educ, : M.A.O. 

Coll., Aligarh. Associate Member, Institute 
of Transport, 1924 ; Asst. Trnflic Supdt., 
N. ML Ply., Feb. 1917 ; promoted to District 
rank in i926 and appointed first Publicity 
Officer, N. 3V. Ply. ; transferred to the Railway 
Board as Supervisor of Railway Labour in 
1933 and later as Deputy Director, Traffic 
and Establishment Directorates respectively; 
reverted to N. ^V. Ply. as Divl. Commercial 
Officer, Delhi Dn., April 1939, and soon after, 
was placed on special duty with the Railway 
Board till Juno 1940; Divl. Commercial 
Officer, Divl. Transport Officer, Divl. Supdt., 
Dy. Cldcf Commercial Mgr. and Dy. Clilef 
Operating Supdt. respectively of N. AV. Ply., 
June 1940 — Nov. 1913; Senior Dy. Director. 
Traflic, Railway Board, Nov, 1943 — June 
1944 ; promoted Director, Traffic, June 1944 ; 
Director, Establishments, Jan. 1945 — July 
1946 ; ofilciated as ^Member (Staff), May- 
Aug. 1945. Address : 36, Canning Lane, 
New Delhi. 

KHANDELWAL, H. P., Chartered Accountant 
piactising as Auditor at Calcutta tS: Delhi. 


6. 21st Jan. 1900. r. of P. P. Khandelwal. 
^Icmbcr, Calcutta Stock Exchange Assen., 
Ltd. ?/i. in 1925 Srimati 
ICusum Lata of Agra, 

Ediic, : Theosophical School, 

Cawnpore, Yidyasagar 

Coll., Calcutta, and London 
Sell, of Economics, London. 

Obtained B.Com. Honours 
Degree of Calcutta Univer- 
sity standing first, and 
B.Com. Degree of London 
University. Member, 

Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, England & 

■NYalcs, Registered Accountant in British 
India, Gwalior, Jaipur & Cooch Bihar State; 
Edited. Jute Mills IlevieAV in 1935. Pccreaiions : 
Swimm'ing A Rowing, Clubs: Life Member, 
Calcutta Club Ltd., Marwari Rowing Club: 
Life member, Automobile Assen. of Bengal. 
Calcutta Address : Residence 114, Pussa 
Road, Office — 6, Old Post Office Street; 
Delhi Address : Paghuganj, Chawri Bazar. 

K H A II N A , M r. u 1?. M.L.A. 

6. 1897, Educ. : Edwardes Coll., Pesha- 

war, 1919 ; Member, Municipal Cttee. 
and Cantonment Board, 1922^37 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, 1930-37 ; submitted Memo- 
randum, Bray Enquiry Cttee. (1922) ; Chair- 
mau, Reception Cttee., Frontier Postal & 
P.M.S. Conference, Peshawar (1925) ; gave 
oviaence before the Ago of Consent Cttee., 
the Banking Enquiry Cttee. and the Royal 
Statutory Commission ( 1929) ; Chahman, Re- 
ception Cttee., AU-India Postal & P.M.S. 
Conference, Peshawar (1929) ; submitted 
Memorandum, First P.T.C. (1930) ; President, 
Punjab Sanatan Dharam Education Con- 
ference, Lahore (1930) ; Member, Frontier Re- 
gulations Enquiry Cttee. set up by the Govt, 
of India (1931) ; and Frontier Leg. Council 
(1932-37) ; gave evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Cttee., London (1933) ; Presi- 
dent, Punjab Sanatan Dharam Mahavir Dal 
Conference, Rawalpindi (1934) ; Chairman, 
Reception Cttee. Frontier-Punjab-S i n d h 
Hin(ius' Conference, Peshawar (19 3 4); 
Memben Frontier Corruption Enquiry Cttee., 
and the Pro^Tnclal Franchise Cttee. ; co-opted 
member of tlie Lothian and Hammond 
ettecs. ; Finance Minister, Frontier Govt. 
(1937) ; Member, Frontier Leg. Assemblj',* 
Detained in Central Jail, Bhagalpur, for 
defying the ban placed by the Go^T. of Bihar 
on the Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
(1941) : India's delegate to the Conference 
of the Institute of Pacifio Relations- (Canada) 
(1942) ; Secy., Frontier Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party, 1943-45 ; renounced the titles 
of R.S., R.B, and C.I.E. on 2-12-*45 ; also 
resigned the Presidentship of Frontier Pro- 
vincial Hindu Sabha and joined the Indian 
National Congress. Publications : “ Paid- 

Stan — A Euidu Vicw*\ Address: 28, Sadder 
Road, Peshawar, 



KHARE, Du. NaeAYAN BHASKAE, B. a., M.D., b. 
1884. G.H: Medical Service, 1907-16. Resigned 
from Government service in 1916. Member of 
the Legislative Council of C.P. and Berar from 
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1023 to 1929, elected on the Swaraj P«arty 
ticket, ImpriFoned in 1930 Civil Disobedience 
Hoveittcnt. Member, Central Legislative 
Assembly from 1935 to 1 937 where lie placed 
on the Statute a bill called the “Ariya Marriage 
Validation Bill I’irst Prime Min. of the C.P. 
and Berar, 3937-38; resigned oif account of 
differences with ^Ir. Gandhi and the Congress 
Working Committee on tlic issue of demo- 
cracy in the Congress ; Member, Viccroy^s 
Lxcculivc Council, Dcx^artnicnt of Common- 
wealth Bclations, May 1043 to June 1940; 
helped to resolve the deadlock between 
Indian Press and Govt, of India over Bhan- 
sali Fast affair, whicli jcsnltcd iu a com- 
promise satififactor>^ to Prof. Bhansali who 
was fasting to death as a piotest against 
Govt.'s attitude in deeUning an enquiry into 
alleged police excesses in connection witli the 
Cliiraur disturbances ; has been responsible 
to put on the Statute Book the lleci procity Act 
which provides for the same treatment in 
India to the South African Buropeans as is 
given to Indians in South Africa by the Union 
Ciovt. and also for its enforcement. He has 
‘irrminaied the trade agi cement with South 
Africa w'ith a ^ icw' to apply economic sanctions 
against tliat country and has been responsible 
ior the decision taken by the Govt, of India 
to refer the Indo-SouUi Afiican dispute to the 
U.X.O. AOdresh : Indira Mahal, Dliantoli, 
ryagpur, O.P. 

KHAPuBGAT, SiE PiimozE Meuwan% Kt, 
(1943), C. I. E. (1935), B. A., 1. C, S., 
Secrctarjq Dept, of Agriculture since' Ist 
Sept. 3945, 5. 29th May 1890. vi. Miss M. 
Dadablioy (20th December 1919). Edve. : 
Bombay and Clare College, Cambridge, 
aiqdd. after exam, of 1913 ; arrived in India, 
9th Dec. 1914, and served in the United 
Provn. as A'-Ft. Magte. andCoIIr, ; Jt. ibigte., 
.June 1922 ; Offg, Under-See. to Govt, of 
India, June to November 1922 ; Offg. Magte. 
and ColJr., April 1923 ; coufd., Apl. 1931 ; 
Offg. Registrar, Co-op. Societies, Deo, 1926 ; 
Secty. to Govt. U. P. Dept, of Industries and 
Lducii., Mar. 1932 ; and again. Sept. 1935 ; 
Labour Comrnr,. July 1938 ; Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Apric. Research, April 
1939 ; Deputation to U.S.A., April- July 1943 ; 
Vice-Chairman, I.C.A.R., July 1943 ; Addl. 
Secy., Dept, of Bducation, Health and Lands. 
May 1944 ; Secretary, E.IT. & L., April 1945 ; 
Address : 12, Queensway, Kew Delhi. 


RHEMKA, SlADANLAP, Prcs., Mafwari Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta; Councillor, Calcutta 
Corfjo ration ; Member, Calcutta Port Cttee. of 
tlie Export Advisory Council ; Chamber of 
(Commerce 3*'ood Supply Or- 
ganisation ; bad been mem- 
ber of several wartime 
ettecs. and other important 
Cttccs. and institutions of 
Calcutta ; Vice-President, 
Baba Kalikamliwala Pan- 
Rikbikesh ; 
Employees' As- 
; Director of Board, 
Cotton, Coal, Flour and Oil 
Mills, Investment, Land 
Development, Chemical & Drug, Kew'spaper 
Companies. Solicitor, Calcutta High Court; 


Agent, I'cderal Court of India; Partner, 
Khaitau A Co,, Solicitors; son of Babu 
Jaiunadas Kbemka, who owns various 
industrial and business concerns. Address: 
1, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

EJIER, Bal GAKOAPHAn, B.A., LL.B., 
Prime iUniotcr (Politiral tO tServiccs and 
I!Jdu€ation)t Government of 3iombay. 5. 
1888. JJduc. : at WiI«ori College, Vurjeewandas 
Mad ha vd as Sanskrit Scholar, Bhaw'oo Daji 
Prizeman, Dakshina Fellow'. Enrolled as 
Vakil 1912, Solicitor 3018. Partner, Mcfsib. 
l^Lanilal 3Cher Ambalal A: Co., Solicitors, 
3Ex-Director, Bombay Alutual Life Absurance 
Society, Ltd. Taking active part in i>olities 
since 1922. Secretary of the Swaraj party; 
Secretary of the Bardoli Satyagraha Inquiry 
Committee ; Member, All-ludia Cougre^'S Com- 
mittee, in 1930 ; sentenced to eight luontlis' 
rigorous imprisonment and fine. Again arre*>- 
ted 1932 ; sentenced to tw'o years' rigorous 
imprisonment and line. Ex-Prcbident, Hari- 
jan Sevak Sangh, ^laliarashtra ; Founder, 
Bombay Legal Aid Society ; Chairman, 
Shradhaiiand Aiiath Alahilasluram ; lA?adcr, 
Bombay Legislature Congress Party, Prime 
Minister, 1937-39, Arrested and imprisoned 
under Defence of India Act, 1040, and again in 

: August 1942 ; released July 14, 1944 ; President 
and Founder Member, "Adivasi Seva ^^laudal " 
a society for rendering service to the aboriginal 
tribes. Joint Secy., Bombay Suburban Social 
Service League; Pres., Balkanji-Bari— The 
AU-India Children's Assen. ; elected M.L.A., 
Bombay, from the LTiivcrsity Constituency 
and Leader, Bombay Legislature Congress 

I Party, March 1946. Address : " Alaka," 14th 
Road, Kliar, Bombay. 

KHETAN, Rai Bahadue Redabnath, M.B.E., 
M.L,C. (U.P.). Merchant, Banker, Millowmer 
and landlord. 5. 1898. Member, District 
Board, Gorakhpm ; Educational Committee, 
Deoria Board, Finance 
C'ttec., Dist. Board 
(Goraklipui*) ; U.P. Chamber 
of Commerce (Caw'uporc); 

Advisory C’ttec., 0. & T. 

Pvly. (R. & K. Section); 

U.P. Tuberculosis As^cn,, 

Lucknow ; Agricultural 
School, Goralclipur ; Dir. 
of several limited joint 
stock companies ; Partner 
of big firms of Managing Agents ; Proprietor of 
several large scale agricultural farms in U*P. 
and Behar. Address: Rhetan House, Pad- 
rauna, Dist. Deoria, U.P, 
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KHIRASRA : Thakore Saheb Shbi 

SunsiNiui Baisiniui. The BuHng Chief of 
IChlrasra State in AVestern Kathiawar Agency. 
b, 2Gth September, 1890. Succeeded: 24th 
rcbniary, 1920. He received 
his education In England 
where he stayed for about 
three and a halt years and 
has travelled in Europe. He 
had the privilege of attend- 
ing the Coronation in Eng- 
land in 1911 ; received 
Military Training at the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, 
Dchra-Dun. Education and 
Medical Kcllef arc given free in the State. 
Married, has six son**. Address : Snr Kiwas, 
Khirnsia (Eanmalji), Kathiawar. 



KHOKAKA, K. C., B.Com., and Associate of 
the Indian Institute of Bankers, IMannging 
Director, National Savings Bank Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Graduated in Commerce from Allaha- 
bad University In 1927. 

.Toined Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
and worked until 1933. 

Afanager, The Punjab Na- 
tional Bank Ltd,, Amritsar 
and Bombay, 1933-1041. 

Besigned in April 1941 and 
founded the National Sav- 
ings Bank Ltd. Takes active 
part in social V'ork, Mem- 
ber, Cricket Club of India 
hid. Address : 43-45, Apollo 
Street, Bombay and 14, 

Bllkha House, Churchgate Beclamntion, 
Bombay. 



KHOSLA, Kanshi Ram, Proprietor, The 
Imperial Publishing Co., Lahore; Govern- 
ing Director, Kaye Motors Ltd., Lahore. 
6. April 1882. Educ, • F. C, College, Lahoie. 
Joined Commercial Bank of India, Ltd., 
1902*; Manager, Peoples Bank, 1904 ; Punjab 
Co-operative Bank, 1906 ; Railway Vending 
Contractor, 1907 ; Proprietor, K, R. Khosla 
& Co., 1901 ; started Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 ; Industrial and Excliange 
Bank at Bombay 1920. “ Hindu Herald ** 
1928 : Member, Executive Cttee. , Indian Cham- 
ber of Comnieice, Lahore ; Ex-Membei, N.V^’.ll 
Local Advisory Committee, Lahore. Aerated 
Water and Ice Contractor, N. W. R., 1945. 
Publications : “ Khosla Directory,** “ Imperial 
Coronation Durbar,** “ India and the War,** 
“ff./.il/. Kniff George V and the Princes of India 
and the Indian Empire,** Leading Men and 
Women in India,** Indian Banting Year 
Book” “ States Estate, TF/io's Who in India 
and Burma** ** India and World TPar 2 
Editor • “ Daily Herald/* 1932-34. Address : 
Post Box, 250, Lahoie. 


KHUNDKAR, The Hon. MR. Justice Nurax 
Azeem, Kt. (1946), B.A. (Cal.), B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.). Called to the Bar from Lincoln*s 
Inn, January 1918 ; Judge, High Court, Calcut- 
ta. 6, 17th March 1890; ni. Rose Marcar. 
Educ, : St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta ; and 
PeterhouEe, Cambridge. Lecturer, L.C.C. 
Senior Commercial Institutes, 1918-19; 


Lecturer In Mercantile Law, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1921-24; Presidency Magistrate, 1920; 

I Judge, Small Causes Court, 1923 ; Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer, Bengal, 1924; Vice- 
President, All-India Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 1939; President, Calcutta 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
1942 ; Member, Governing Body, Presy. Coll., 
Calcutta ; Advisorj^ Cttee. H. E, the Governor's 
War Purposes Fund, Bengal ; St. Dunstan's ; 
I^Iuslim Welfare Society ; Indian Seamen’s 
Welfare ; Indian Troops Amenities Shop and 
Canteen. Publications : Miscellaneous articles. 
Addim ; High Couit, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Mrs. Kam\labai. 5. 1887 at Kolhapur; 
d, of Balwant Rao ITsimu 
Sardesai. m, Sardar M. V. 

Kibe of Indore, 1898. Lduc,: 
privately. Was a member of 
the All-India Ladies’ Depu- 
tation ^^hicU waited upon 
Air. Afontaguo and Lord 
Chelmsfoid at Aladras ; 
visited Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe in 
1931 ; is a well-known writer 
of e^**ay3 and books in 
Marathi* and Hindi and an 
orator ; has been president of Hindi Literary 
conferences and annual meetinsrs of Institu- 
tions nil over India ; is an elected member of 
the Indore Legislative Council ; has been a 
member of the Indian ITistoiical Records 
Commission appointed by the Govt, of India. 
Address : Saraswati Niketan, Indore, C.T. 

KIBE, Mabhavrao Vinayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), AI.A. (1901), Aitmod-ud 
Dowla (1930), Vazir-ud-dowla, 1933. Retired 
Deputy Prime Alinister, Holkar State, 
Indore. 6. 1877. ^i.Kamalabai Kibe. Educ.: 
Daly College, Indore; Alnir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon, Attache to Agent to the 
Governor- General in Central India ; Alinister, 
Dewas State (J.B.), 1912-14. Publications: 
articles in well-known magazines in Hindi, 
Marathi and English on Economics, History 
and Antiquities. Address : Saraswati 

Niketan, Indore, Central India. 

KIDWAI, AIohammed Ehsanur Rahjian, B.A. 
(All.) 1915 and b.a. (Cantab) 1919 ; Barrister- 
at-T aw; Zamindar of Baragaon, Dist. Bara- 
banki; b, 1887. m.d, of the Raja of Gandara 
(Bahraich Dist.) and after her death the d. 
of a Zamindar in Jaunpur Dist. Ediicr 
Queens and Jubilee High Schools, Lucknow ; 
Canning Coll., Lucknow; and St. Catherine's 
Coil. , Cambridge, England ; i fter return from 
England in 1920 enrolled as an advocate jn 
the Allahabad High Court and Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court (Oudh) and have been 
practising since then ; Secy., U. P, Provincial 
Atuslim League, 1923-40. Member of the 
U. P. Aluslim League Working Cttee.; elected 
member of the Lucknow Municipal Board, 
1928-44 ; elected as member of the U. P. Leg. 
Council in 1940 on Aluslim League ticket. 
Actively interested in social, educational and 
political uplift of Indians, specially of Muslim 
community. Addrm .* 3, Quinton Road, 
Lucknow. 
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KIDWAJ. Till. Ifir.T'M, ,M('. I! U l A'l'MH, 
Home .Mini t<r, i:. J’. Omt. /<, IM'i. /.•././-•,.• .M. ' 
A. O. Alii^^nrh ; 

atU'nflin;^ lav.* Icriun ^ 

31^21; *S<'rri<"irv niul Tfr ulfni, | 

<'on'TC“-' ( 1022»2»> ; irntM.mi 

fo 5'''nrS iirHl* r 

J,nw Aiin-iMliu^ nt A‘t, 1^22 ; M* rrJin r 
and \sjilp of Sv/ar.il Party, P« A*^muM\,' 
VJ20«2H; MhiM^r. P. J‘. ^oNt.. 

nduT. <'onyf<'-' Wdjni*/ titt*, luf* < 
.fulv PMf» : ind‘rooni it. ‘ 

3L\‘ tiH, }) tr.U»anl:i I >P* ^ 

KTMATRAI A5O0>fAT., lUo rr, A V, I 

Octo);rr ibSt. A itndlur III* mi ' r of 
J^unjulA (’oinoiurdty. )>> joifd < 

Norpor* to K:'r’'rhi 

(.(>rj^)ratliu raui 
MTVfi (fU >fnorivin2 

('ouini]tt< c, (JatiPu <,om- 1 
niitl( c, and oth« r , 

tnUt< < s. Sp« ^"irfl 1 ir^T ( ^ 

.M-)"i-tr:it«-. l'M3-:w; I.Uc ’ 

MciabT ol M:t UjMi 
\S*»!laTe A*‘"onntion u\v\] 

Mtrntar of ^totidli^i I 

jiiltU'C: Pifo 3InnlKr nini < 

Hony. 1 rca^uror ot S.P,r,A.; ‘ 
Hony. Bemtary and Trcnfurtr (d iCnnuddj 
V.ranch of O\cn*cos JyCa*;iie ; Hony, Tn a^nrrr 
and Trii-trcol 11.^1, Kinc: PmiifrorV Anti 'Tub* ! 
culosis 3'und (Sind Drancb) Hony. Tna^urfTj 
Sind I^rovlncial Tubcrcnlod^ Afesoriation ; Hon. | 
Secretary. Sind War Tund for rityof ICaracId 
(Hindu Section) ; Member of The Tubercnlo^i- 
AEsoclntion of India; Member of OrKanhinKj 
CommUtec of Sind War WetV: it Karacld 
(War \Veek I>te) ; nominated Afember of 
Manaj;iii!> Committee of Toor Patient PvtUff 
Society and Member of Shrl Xathduaia 
Mana^inK Committee. Pecipiejit of Coronation 
AVcdal, Afrinuma and Gold Watch. .tddr«'fs 
C3, Britto Bond, Jnmslied Quarter, Karachi, 

KIUCIIKBP, BpnxAun Josmi. C.B.K. 0. Kov. 
23, 1894: ?n. Vivienne Mary, ;/, d. of tlie 
late U.-Col. T. rfrcnch, I.A. ; 2 (fs. Vduc. : 
Ciapham Coll, and Imperial Coll, of Science, 
London. Served in Buroi)enn War, 1031*10; 
Artists liifles, South Slaflord«Ijire Ke»t. and 
Il.A.P. ; B.E.I , Franco, 1914-15; Joinetl 
The 8fafesnia)i, 1922; Mj^r., The lAigJishmtin, 
1928-30; Mg. Bditor, The Stafesman, Delhi; 
Dir.. The Statesman, Ltd. ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Indian Pastern Newspaper Society, 1939-41 : 
Member, Delld XaUonal Service AdvDory 
CornxnUtee, 1939-4 L; Chief Press Adviser, 
Govt, of India, 1941-44. Clubs: Boyal 
Thames Yacht Club ; I.D.G., Tollygunge. 
Address: C/o The ** State’.man *' Ltd., Xew 
Daiii. 
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fCniPALAKI, UU’WKSh KUI^WIVXM, cam:., 
i.e.s., .M,A. (B^5m.), IhA. <(»Xon.>. Pif*r.t. 

Law iLimohi''^ Inn) Intu-nPd .\d\b#r to 
tiif* <iovt. of India iVf *, h, 2*^ J'ltrytry 
f’K loGuH il. (iidcnid ; K. H. 

Aiadf'iny, liyt!t‘rab''d iSin‘1), 1>. d. Stud 
(olh/»% Karachi and lb rt»m OvOud. 

.\^dt. ColJr. ail I 5h’Ct^\, Alitnt-dabid, P.r'^a.di 
and Surat, lol2•loi^; Muul^'lpal Ctuum- r., 
Surat, lojs to 1020. GoUr. and Did. 

Kaira, 1023*21 ; Dy, StcrcUry to (io’.anincnt, 
Ue%'. Drptt,, 1021-20; Colhct^rcf KoUba, 
102S; Deputy Secretary, Indian LVntral 
Committee, 1920; Collector of Panch 5fahaD 
and Polil teat Ag^'nt, Bcv>*a Kaniiia, 103*»-3l: 
Municipal Commi-Monfr. City of Bomla>, 
1031-31; Member, Leddativc A^-i^^mbly, 
1033 ; Secretary to tiie (tovemment of 
Bombay, General Iirpariment, April 1935; 
Chief Seen tary to the Govcrnmciit of Sind, 
103G-3S. Ci'.airnnn, Bombay l^ort Tnist, 
T03S-41, Cid(*f Secftl.ary U) the Govt, 
of Bomtiay, 1012. AdM-^rT to II. K. th** 
Governor of Bombay, UM3 ; Priiii'^ Mlnl-ter, 
Jlikam r St. ate, 1043-1 1. .* Xi w Dclln. 


KIKPALAKI, MOTir.AM KJii\SHirAM, B.A. 
(O.xon.), C.I.B..104 j ; Secretary* to tlie Govt.of 
Bengal, Dept, of Comnn rce, labour and 
Industrie^. 6. Auu. 15, 1001. I.yuc, : 7'he 
Academy, Ifyderabad, Stiul : and Xiw Collide. 
Oxford. Johital the Indi.aa C7vll Ser\iee in 
1020. Was Ainplstrnte and Collector, Midna- 
imre, 1031; District Jndc'C, Khuln.i, 1035 ; 
Fxcise Commi';-ioner, BenuMl, 193S; Deputy 
Secretary, I'hmnre Dept., 1940; Secretary 
Commerce Department since 1041. Addrr.'s : 
C o Grindlay B.ank, Calcutta. 


KIRPALAXT, S.ANTP.VS Kiirsmr.AM, B.A. 
(Hona.), Bombay, 1919 ; B.A. (Okou.). 1922 ; 
C.I.B., Jan. 1943 ; Trade Commi'^sioner for 
India in the IJ.S.A., since May 1914, b. 
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ApiU 7, 1890: Mithi KunclnriTiial. Tldnc.: 

A. Academy, Hyderabad, Sind ; T>, A. 
Sind College, Karachi ; St. Xavier’s Collcpo, 
Iloinbay; Xow College Oxford Terms, for 
Bar nt'Oray^s Inn. Asstt. Collector, Punjab, 
1922'2C>; By. Commissioner, Hissar, Karnal 
Hist., 1920-29; Secy, to Financial Commis- 
sioner, 1929-01 ; Bevenuc Secy, to Govt, 
of Punjab, 1932 ; I)y. Commsnr., tTliclum, 
1932-33 ; Settlement Ofiiccr, Lynllpur, 1983- 
37 ; Seev. to Govt, ot Punjab, Klectricity and 
Industries Bepts., 1937-1941 ; May 1941 to 
May 1942; Jt. Secy., Govt, of India, Supply 
Bept., Calcutta and Delhi, 1941-43. Pubh- 
c«/ton^ ; Final Settlement llcport, Lyallpnr 
Bbt., Punjab. Clubs: Gyinhhana and 
Cosmopolitan, Bahoro ; Calcutta and Three 
Hundred. Calcutta: Imperial Delhi Gymkhana, 
New Delhi. Address : New York. 



KLFJN, FnAXCis, Managinc Director, The 

Indian Smelting & Bcflnlng Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
Director, late promoter of Tlio Indian 

Tool Manufacturers Ltd., Bombay*. Senior 

Partner of Francis Klein A: 
Co., Bombay, b. on March 
8rd 1890. Educ, : Prague 
Academy of Commerce 
A' Pi ague Technical High 
School, ju. Miss Arnheim. 
August 14th 1927. Two 
daughters — Hvelyn and 
Harriet. After finishing 
the Academy of Commerce 
training in Prague, and one 
year’s course at the Technical High School of 
Prague, entered business in a Prague Bank ; 
thereafter in a big Forwarding Agents’ 
business. Manager of a big ractal fumi at 
Hamburg fiom 1019 to 1921. Came to 
Bombay and staitcd Ids own business under 
the stjde of Francis Klein in 1921. Floated 
in 1930 The Indian Smelting & Befining Co., 
Ltd. Promoter and Director of the Indian 
Tool Manufacturers Ltd. In 1937, the only 
lactory for Twist Drills in India and in the 
Fast. Keen spoitsman. Pccrealions and 
flobbre^ : Wild' game shooting, fishing and 
tennis. Address: Shangri-La,*’ Carmichael 
Boad, Bombay. 


KOBE, BAT.WANT ShIVLIXO, B.A. (Hons.), 
LL.B. Chief IMinister, Sangli State, under 
the new Constitution. ?>. 1904. w, ; has three 
s. and one d. Practised as tlie leading pleader 
in the State for about ten years ; takes promi- 
nent nart in the political activities of the 
Sangli State Praia Parishad (Subiects’ Confe- 
rence) ; elected to the Sangli Bayat Assembly 
in 1936 ; returned unopposed to the State Leg. 
Asseni., 1940 ; appointed. IMinister for Educa- 
tion, Medical, Public Health, P.W.D. and L.S. 
Government, Co-operative, Agriculture, Bural 
Uplift and Veterinary Departments, March 


10 11 ; during the period as ^Minister, .started 
n Tinining Coll, for Primary Teachers, pro- 
vided more school-teachers and encouraged 
spread of literacy by opening night-schools; 
made available medical ^id to villagers by 
opening Ayurvedic centre and started experi- 
mental centre for eradication of Malaria ; in 
1944, again returned to the State Legislative 
Assembly and for the second time elected 
Popular Minister for Law & Justice, Education, 
P.W.D., Labour, Co-operation, State Press, 
etc. Address : Education Minister, Sangli, 
(ri.M.C.). 

KOBEA, Baja Bamanuj Phatap Sixoh Deo, 
C.SJ,, Buler of. {Sec Tntfian Piinces* Section.) 

KOTAH, Hox. Coe. H. H. Maharajadhiraj 
J klAlIARAJ MAHIMEHENDRA MAHARAORAJAJI 
SHRI BHDI SlNGHJl S.4HIB BAHADUR, 
MahaRao of. ( See Indian Princes* Section.) 


KOTAK, Bao Bahadur H. b., B.A., LL.B , 
Adviser to Idar Govt., since Cth April ’46 ; 
Naib Dewau and Chief Judge, Wankaner 
State, 1900-07, and was granted an annuity 
for life for meritorious 
work ; Dewan, Bajkot State 
(1907-21): rai->ed the 

revenue of the State to a 
iiigh level and was rewarded 
with a gift of Bs. 50,000; 
awarded certificate of merit 
by the Govt, of India 
(1017): Bao Baliadur 

(1920) ; Gen. Manager, E.I. 

Cotton As'^cn. ; J.P. and 
Hon. Presy. Magistrate 
(1921-2G) : Dewan, Idar 

State. (19:m-28) : His late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Dowlat Siugliji made him a double Taximi 
Sardav in 1920 and awarded him^Bs. 300 
for wearing gold ; Dewan, Janjira State, 
1932-42, granted annuity of Bs. 2,500 on 
letirement ; member, financial and consti- 
tutional committee of the Chamber of Princes 
and elected member of the first standing 
committee of ^Ministers. A ddress: Himatnagar. 



KOTHABY, Chhotalal Morarji, Bao Saheh, 
Supei vising Diiector, The Sauiashtra Bank 
Ltd. b. July, 1893. vi, 1910, Miss 
Prabhakunvar. 3 s. and 1 d. Ednc. : 

Sagramji High School, 
Gondal and Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh. Worked 
with Tiicumji Damji & Co 
1916-1922. Opened the firm 
of Sharatchandra Chhotalal 
Kotliari, 1922. Purchas- 
ing agent in Kathiavar 
|,for Volkart Bros., and Lalji 
Naranji & Co., 1927-29. 
President, K a t h i a w a r ^ 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-40. Partner, C. P. 
Doshi Co., 1922-32. Agent, Union Bank of 
India, Bajkot, 1932-40. Gave evidence before 
the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1929, Hon. First Class Magis* 
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tintc, W. I. H. >\gr‘ncy, 1030, JUo SalK*))# 
1030. Ilcclplont or Silver Jubilee nnd CorO‘ 
imtion Medals, Secretary, liliarnt Tnsuranec 
Co, Ltd., AimiiHt lOn-Kov, 1912, Floated 
The Sbroff*fi 13a nU of India Ltd,, Kov. 1942. 
3^'loatod Thollajkot linnk Limited, 1013 and 
tlic ftaurABhtra^ Lank Ltd,, Aug. 19 1 1, 
Director, Tbo Saiirafihtia Banic Limited, 
Address : Ibirshotam Nivas, 2nd lloor, 
Vltlmlblml Patel Pond, Bombay 4. 

KOTHAAVALA, Ma.70H Jamshko DOHAnSUA, 
ILl.A.S 0., A.LP.O,,.) P., Controlling Director, 
Poison Llmlled, b, 4Ui Sept* 1893, pi. 1928, 
.Icr Poison. Honormy l*n‘sidcney J^InghlTaie, 
Div. SujkH,, Si, John Am- 
^ buluncu Brigade. Frec- 

i / i mason. Past Master, S.O. 

I ^ ^ ; and 13.0., Past I'resldcnt, 

\ Abscd. of Indian Industries ; 

‘ Vice-Pi evident , Bombay 

^ Presidency Kennel Club, 

‘ ^ lyicmber representing Trade 

^ Interests, nominated by 

> r— * r. . 


i 




I 


JU3i>-40, Delegate Xroin 
Pot ary Club of Bombay to 
Potaiy International Convention, Nice, France, 
1937. Popresented Bombay District at tbe 
Colden Jubilee, St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
in Ijomlon, 1937. Pjesented at His Majesty’s 
Levee 28 Alnv 37. Mrs, Kotlmwala presented 
at Court r> 3ilay 37. Called to Army Service 
1940 to 1943. Honours and Awards: 
Olheer of the Ordei of St. John, Jubilee 
Medal. 1933, (Joronatlon Medal 1937, St 
John JiOng Seivice Medal and three bars, 
Africa Stai, lOjO-lb Star, Defence Medal, AYar 
Medal and Mentioned in Dcspatchcb for Gal- 
lant vt Distinguished sen ices with Middle Fast 
Forces, Gold ^tedal presented by Govt, 
of Bombay (inscribed “ For Courage, Pesourco 
^ Humanity ”). Cluha : AVUllngdon, Pipon, 
O.C.T., Padio : 3, Cutfo Parade, 

(’olaba, Bombay, 

KOTIIAVALA, PilEiiozn DltANJlBHAU, Khan 
Bahadur (1941), B.A., LL.B.,Dewan,Pajplpla 
State, b. 19th April, 1886. 
m. Tehmi, daughter of lato 
Mr. K. P. Kama of 
Ootacamund, One son, one 
daughter. Ilduc, : Kajpipla 
HIgli School, Elphinstono 
College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, 

Bombay. Practised on the 
appellate bide, Bombay 
High Court from 1912 to 
1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Pajplpla, 1916; Nail) Dewan, 
Pajplpla, 1927 ; Dewan, Pajplpla, November 
1930. Has taken keen Interest in tbe NveUarc 
of the cultivators of the State and baa been 
Instrument' ^ ■ 

alleviating 

member of “ • 

. Chamber of 

Gujarat States Group in 1039; 

I9i2, 1944 and 1940. Address: 

(Gujarat States Agency). 


PRfPALAKf, J. Bm Aohauva, M,A., (nistory 
nnd Fconornlesh Director of the Shrl Gandhi 
Aflhrarn, A^lllage and Khadl Organl'^atloa In 
the piovincis of U,P. and Delhi; General 
Secretary of Indian National Congrc-is, 1931 
to June iViO; L'locted Pro'*., Indian Naffoimi 
(.’ougrcH, Oct. 1910. UdifCJ M.A., 1012; 
ProlP«^or in Behar under the Calcutta Urilver- 
Hity, 19J2-17; joined Mahatma Gandhi in 
Ohamparan Salvagraha, 1017; was with 
him In Knira (Gujnit); worked as Private 
.Secretary to J^nndit Madnn Molmn l^rnlavB'a, 
1918; Profe.sHor of PolIfb‘s In the Benares 
Hindu UnlverHlty, 1919 ; I.eff tlic University 
and started Khadl and A’lllage w'ork, 1920 
through the Gandhi Asbratn, Benares; In 
rhargo of the Oujurat A'ldynpllh as Acharya 
(I’rincip.'il), 1922-27; for the ninth time 
arrested and SmprPoned under Defence of 
India Pules in Ang. 1942. Pelcased on 15lb 
June 1945, Add,; Shrl Gandhi A'-hram, 
Meerut, or Bw'araJ Bha>an, AllahalTOd. 

KPTSHNA Mf.no:;, Pao SAinn D., F.C.C.S, 
Devnswmm Commissioner, Cochin State, S. 
India, 6. in 1890. Private 
Secretary to IDs IHghncss 
the late Aluharaja, while 
be w'as lielr-apparcnt, and 
ISfanagcr of Ids Estates 
from 17th August 191.5, 

Travelled nil over India. 

Palace Controller of His 
Higlincs3 the late Maharaja, 

May 1932 to 10th February 
1930. Accompanied His 
Highness In nil tours to 
Upper India. Commissioner 
of Devaswoms (ail charitable 
and temples) from 10th 




Wi 






es for 
Elected 
of the 
of the 
re-elected, 
Pajplpla 


instltuUon^ 
Febnmry 1930. 
Fellow of the Corporation of Certlllcd Secre- 
taxios, London (1936). Extensive tour in 
England and Continent where lie was on 
deputation as Secretary to Sir P, K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, one of tbe Indian Delegates 
to the League of Nations, 1938. Special 
Interview* wltli His Holiness the Pope at 
Pome. Additional Special Ofiicer Jn connec- 
tion with His Excellency the previous V'lceroy’s 
visit to Cochin. Pao Sahib in 1939. Address: 
Trlchur, Cocldn State. 

KRISHNA PAU, Sm lifvsoRK Nanjundub, 
Kt., Cr. 1934; Diw*an Bahadur. 1924; Paja- 
karyaprasakta, 1922; retired member^ of 
Council, Government of Mysore, h. 27th 
Jan. 1877 ; JCduc, : Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore. Held appointments under the 
Government of Mysore na Comptroller, 
Financial Secretary, President, Sly sore State 
Life Insurance Committee, I^tcmber of Council, 
Chairman of the Board of JIanagement of the 
Mysore Iron AYorks, and Dew'an. Addreis : 
BasavangudI, Bangalore City, S. India. 

KPISHNAMACHAPT, TIRUVALITTR TIUTTAJ, 
B.A., Merchant, Senior Partner, T. T. KrlsU- 
nnraacharl & Co. ; b, Nov. 20, 4899 ; m. Sri- 
Pajanimal (dead 1931); Educ.: Madras 

Christian College, Madras ; entered business 
in 1921 ; w^ns elected representative of the 
Indian Commerce Constituency to the Madras 
Leg. Assembly in 1937 and plaj^ed a prominent 
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part in IcglMalivo and other work In tho 
Madras Assembly during tho (Imo of tho 
Congress Ministry ; has been taking keen 
Interest In tho Indian mcrcantllo organisa- 
tions in tho Madras rrcsldcncy and tho 
cconondo life of tho Ihovlnco in general; 
elected to the Central Assembly In October 
1P42 In bye-clcctioD lor Tanjorc-Trlchlnopoly 
non-Mohatnmadan Ilural Constituency and 
^s^as a prominent mrmbrr in t))c Central 
Ab^cmhly ; elected Prch. of tho Madras Malja- 
jana Sabha for the year Addresz : 

Xo, 2, Cathedral Koad, Madras, 


KKISIIXAMaCIIATU, Kao BAUAnrn Sju 
VA tGAIiTUIUrVi:NKAlA ClIAUC K.C,S.l, (1040) 
K.X‘.Li:. (1930), Kt. (1033), C.I.i:. (1020), 
B.A,, B.L., Trimo Mini'll cr, .'iai])\!r State, 
since Aug. 1040. h, Teb, 8, 1861 ; ni, 
Sri Bangatnmal, 1600; 3 r. ; 2 d. Lduc. : 
Presidency Coll.» ^Indras and Law* ColK, 
^Madras. Cntercd Madras Civil Service as 
By, Collector, 1003 ; Chief llcvcmic Olhccr, 
Cocluu State, lOOS-11; Cmler-Secy, to Govt.,’ 
1010-10; Scev. to Ctovt. of Madras, 1024-27. 
Delegate to the three Hound Table Con- 
icrcnccs and Joint Parliamentary Select 
ettee.. nud ^Member of the Provincial 
Constitution, the Services, the Pcderal Struc- 
uirc, the redcrnl Flnaner-Sub-Cltccs, and 
Hcsciyo Bank Cttcc., 1030-34. Delegate on 
behalf of India to the As'^cmblv of the LenRue 
of Aatious, 1934 and 1086; Attended H.M.*s 
l oronallon, 1037; Adviser to Indian Bclcga- 
non to Imperial Conference, 1937 : Member, 
Central Advisory Board of education. Govt. 

since 1040; Cliairman, MlnhterB’Cttcc., 
Uiambcr of Princes since 1041 ; Dcw*nn of 
Baroda, 1027-44, Indian Delegate to San 
Iraucisco Conference, April 1045. Indian 
delegate on tho Preparatory Commission 
the United Nations Organisation, Nov. 
I04o. Address : Lloyd Hoad, Madras and 
Jaipur. 

sir KAKrA5tA,vircKAM SnrvirAisA , 

. L.t. (191G), D.Sc., r.K.S. (1940); Professor 
and Head of the Dept, of Physics, Allahabad 
ymv. since id42. b. Dec. 4 , 1808. in. Lakshmi 
Ammal. miw,: Hindu High Schools, Watrap 
nud Sci\ ilUputtur ; American Coll., Madura ; 
Madras Christian Coll, and Univ. Coll, of 
bcicncc, Calcutta. Demonstrator in Chemis- 
try, Madras Christian Coll, for nearly tw’o 
* Research Associate of Sir 0. V. Bamau 
at tho Indian Asscii. for the Cultivation of 
science, 1023-28 ; reader in ph5"sics, Dacca ] 
Umv. 1928-33 ; I^Iahcndralal Sircar Bcscarch 
Professor of Theoretical and Experimental 
Physics at the Indian Ass. for the cultivation 
e 1933-42 ; Pres., National Academy 

of Sciences, India ; Physics section of the 
Indian Science Congress 1940 ; Pounder Pres., 
Bharati Tamil Sanghain ; Vice-Pres., Indian 
Assen. for the cultivation of science ; Indian 
Academy of Sciences 1939-44 ; Member, 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Govt, of India ; fellow of several scientific 
societies and academies, Liege Univ. Medal 
1937 ; Krislinarajendra Jubilee Gold Medal 
1941;, Ahdarchandra Mukherfi Jeefcures, Cal- 
cutta Univ, 1940; Sukhraj Bay Readership 


lectures, Patna Univ. 1941; Ripon’ Profes- 
sorship lectures, Indian Assen. for the cultiva- 
tion of Science 1043 ; special lectures at 
Travancorc, I^tysorc, Osina nia and Punjab 
Universities., Govt, of India delegate to Roy«al 
Society Empire Scientific conference 1940 ; 
scientific deputation by the Govt, of India to 
Europe and America. IVUO ; delegate to several 
international scientific conferences. Publicri- 
liro)s: Several papers in the transaetioas ami 
the proceedings of the Royal Society and other 
Scientific journals on Optics, Magnetism, 
Pliy.^-ics and Chcinistrv of solids, particularly 
of metals. Address : The University, Allaha- 
ii.id. 

E:R1SI1NAS^YAJMI Aipakgak, Sakkottai, 
JI.A. (Madras, 1890) ; M.R.A.S. (1903) ; F.R. 
Hist. S, (1004-36) ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
University (1921); F.R.A.S.B. (1931); LL.D. 
(Hony) Mysore Univ., Durbar Title “ Raja- 
bcvasakta (1932) ; Dew’an Bahadur, June 
1030 ; 6. 15 April 1871. in. 1S03 and 1915. 
Educ. .* St. JoscplPs College, and Central 
Coll., Bangalore. Fellow, I»Indras and Mysore 
Universities ; University Professor of Indian 
History and Archeology, Madras, November 
1014-29. Founder and Hony. Vice-President, 
Afythio Society, Bangalore ; Joint Editor, 
Indian Antiquary, 1923-33 ; Reader, Calcutta 
University, 1919 ; Hony. Correspondent, 
Archrcological Survey of India, 1921 ; General 
Secy. Indian Oriental Conference, 1926-33^ 
lilcmbcr, Indian Historical Record Commission, 
1030-42. President, South Indian Assen., 
1908, Indian Oriental Conference, Mj'soie, 
1935, Indian History Congress, Lahore, 
1940. Recipient of the Great Silver 
Medal of the Institute Hlstorique et du 
Hcraldique De France ; and the Campbell 
Gold Medal of The Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay. Publications : ^Manimekhalai in ds 
ffigforicaiScttinff; Rvolu(io7i of Hindu Adminis- * 
iralive Institutions in South India ; The 
Paramasamhita of the Pancharatra ; A Eistoiy 
of Tirupali ; Scran Unnji ; Ancient India and 
South Indian Hisfort/ and Culture; Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian Culture ; 
South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders. 
Address: Sripadam,’* 143, Brodies Road, 

Mylapore, Madras (S). 

KRISHNASWAMI AITAu, Sir Alladi, Ht., 
(1932); Advocate-Gen., Madras (Retd.), b. May 
1883. tn, Venkalakshamma. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College, Law College, Madras- 
Apprentice-at-law under the late Justice 
P, R. Sundaram Iyer ; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929 ; Member of the Legislative 
Council ; awarded Haisar-i-Hind Silver 
Medal In recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926; Dew*an Bahadur in 1980; 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in public, social and 
religious movements such as Ramakrishna 
Students* Home. Mylapore ; has subscribed 
large amounts to charitable institutions; has 
endowed in the Madras, Andhra and Anna- 
malai Universities ; helped several poor 
students ; member of the Cosmopohtan Club, 
Madras; delivered the Convocation address 
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of flio Andhra Univcrf^lly jn 1030; inrinbrr 
of tlio Expert Conimltlecfl aj)pohdH by Uie 
Govcnnnrni of India to an\^nd the l<a\v 
relating to rartnorahlp and the Ian* ifdallng 
to the Halo of goodH* Advorn({ •Qcn., Madran, 
1920— July 101 1. ITa*? rndoued Hh, 2,000 
lo the Jhir Connell, the Interr^t from nhlrh 
to he utilised as honorarium hlcunlally lo any 
lawyer who is invited to read n paper on f’orn- 
parativc •Tnri'^prndcnro or hvlei national l,v\v» 
Address: KUamra Mvas, Luz Church Uoad, 
Mylnporc, Madras. 

KlJLKAltXT, Kksiiav (h)ViN]). IhA,, JJ.Jl. 
Popular MinNtt r for Jaind elf- Govt., Mi dh al, 
Pnbho HenUh, A«ricijU\in% Yeleihmty, 
llcgiiitratioic etc.> Sangli Stale fS.M.U.), 
tf. of a Vniandnr Ktilharni 
n familv at Jlmigandl, P^93, 
i 74. MKs AUuhai Kulhand in 
' 1020; ou^' r. and tluee 

JCdvc. : Xu tan At a rat hi 

VIdynlaya and Xew Poona 
Colh, Poona ; Pending prar- 
t tlioucT in SaiigU state 
. , , Courts ; Leader of tlu* 

: V Opposition in the Sangll 

1 ^ * / I S t t e L e g. A^'^'enddy, 

K i ^ iU I04M4 ; re-elected in 1911 

from 'ferdal rural Con^' 
titueney as n representative of tlic Sangll 
State Subjects* Conference and oleclcd ns 
Popular Minister iu Jan. 1945 ; Joint Director 
Civil Supplier : worher in Prajn Pari? had 
Body (State Subjects* Conference); vas 
Chairman, Beetplion CUce. of the Praja 
Parishad Scs«loii held at hh native place, 
Hangandi ; member, AVorking Cttce. of the 
Praja Parisliad for long ; wa*? Chairman. 
Xcrdal Bar As^cn. ; Pres., Tcrdal local Board 
for a number of years ; takes keen Interest in 
public activities, both rural and urban, j 
Address: Minister, Sannli State, SnngU, 

KUIKAKXI, Uddhav Hakmaxt, G.D.A., 
Public Accountant and Auditor ; b. X’ov. 25, 
1900 in Satara Dlst. Hdttc. : in Aundh State 
and Bombay; Passed Matriculation (1025) 
with distinction in Sanskilt 

and Mathematics; G.D.A. P — i 7"^ 1 

1931 (Diploma in 193G) ; ’ " 

w. Kamaladcvi Herlckar in ’* 1 

1934; 1 d, ; Joined Singer I 

Sewing Machine Co. w""" * / . 

as Salesman, then later ‘ ^ 

Articled Clerk with Messrs. 

C. H. Sopariwala & Co. ' A*' / * 

for some time; After com- .. •/ r.* 

pleting his Diploma in 1930, ; ' | ^ V ‘ ! 

started his own Company /I / 
as Public Accountants & “ — ^ 
Auditors, under name of ** U. H. Kulkarni 
. & Co/* at Bombay and has earned great 
experience and reputation as Income-tax 
expert and Accountant. Takes keen interest 
in games. Address : Commissariat Building, 
Hornby Boad, Bombay. 

KUMARAPPA, Joseph C.. M.A. (Columbia), 
B.Sc., Business Administration (Syracuse 
K.Y.), P.S.A.A. (Bond.); b, Jau. 4, 1892. 
IVfts in practice as an Incorporated Accountant 


Irj partner hip In r/ 

Bombay: In ^h.ugf^ fj Vouur Jr.dh**. 
May 1950 -IVb, 19 Jl ; v..^n of tb* 

(‘ongfi M rommUir,' f,u ih}Vtw{>! 

OblUntlofM bHv.^'Mi fun %\n and Jndlx ; 

M'orn'iug Corumlri»*r, Jhb'^r (irnttl 
Ciitnmin^^*, atid id o B*' lu?rfn''d AoillUjir. 
HMl; fhgaubir .-.n-l fh‘ Atl-lUdu 

Vjllapi* Jmimtrbi fbdrmin, fM*. 

fiovt.; Irdu^TtWl l9.V*tl. 

/'n?‘h>4fiV>r • ; Bnbllr 1 luw ^ atnl our Bi>v^^f‘> ; 
A -Ufviy o( ‘hdul.a ; b^ tb*" VUI »** 

Mo\Mni"nl r'* and of 

Jr-n'i ** ; <lirl tlvuity -ft'. f;« oru^ny nr.d v,'.*/ 

of Ufe, , 7/?* 1 JnhP 

JMllor); Cougff ^ 
on tin* I Inamd'^I 

Britain .niid Indlu ^tddrr'*! M.>Jin4 Woll^ 
AVurdln, C.B. 

KlOfARAPPA, Jahapi ^N :roiu?.7US M.A. 
(irnrvArd), 5.T.B. (Im-tonh M.A., Ph.D. 
(Columbbt), J,]\, T»ir<»for and B;oP^''^'r of 
bo^'ial Krojunny In ib.f* ’IpJa li-^titute i t 
.Sdrnrr'i ; J!dilor, 7/#* irdi^^n 
iSocini )VorK\ b. AfTil I0» Ir*. Bat- 

nnm Appa^amy, B,A. <MadfaM, M.A. 
(Bvuijab), rir’^t Indboi to W Inviinl to tlK 
U.S.A. n> a 5tat#' Gm *1 by Am*‘?l<‘an 4»pvl. 
on a ^Mb^ion to ('“‘taMI-ir b- til r r4Ult^4i« b^ • 
tucoM th^ two counfrb*^ and abo to arrange* for 
exchange of Prob^soi'^, btud^nlv Pud 
Fhip5, ISdne, : Dovrton Coibcc (M.idr.a^), 
Harvard, lioUon and Columbi.i UniversUbi. 
Specialized In Phllo-'ophy, Sociology and 
Education. Appointed Proft^ror o! Philo- 
FOphy, Lucknow Chrbllnn C’oibce. 1915; 
Reader in Pliilo'ophy, Lucknow’ University, 
1021. Delegate to iim Gerj^rnl Conferenri' 
o{ the M. E. Church, r.S.A., 1924 ;and to the 
10 til IVorld Conference of tlic Y.M.CA., 
Hehingfor?. P inland, 1020. Member of the 
Institute of International Politic?, I.eiguc of 
Nations, Geneva, 1920. Tra\clled extensively 
Jn Europe nnd America ; Invited to lecture 
at CornelL S 3 Tacu=e, Columbia and other 
American Vnlvcr.Mtks, Appointed Pxofefsor 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Mysore Univer- 
Fity, 1031, nnd Profo'i^or of Serial Economy 
in the Tala Institute In 1030 and its Director 
in 1941. Has contributed numerous articles to 
journals on Philosophy, Education and Social 
Woik. Address: Tata Institute of Social 
Silence, Bomb.ay 5. 

KUXZUD. Box. I’AXPIT Hilbay Nath, 
EL.D. (Hon.). B.A., B.Sc, Member, Council 
of State. President, Servants of India 
Socictv Flncc Jan., 1030. b, IS?"- 
LVrtc. .* Allahabad EnlversUy, 1005; 
Studied at London School of .Eco- 
nomics, 1011-12. Member, Literal 
Party’s Delegation to London in connection 
with Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms, 1919; 
Member, TJnited Prov. Leg. Council, 1021-25. 
Presided over the East Afric.an National 
Congress, April 1020. 2»Icinber, Central 
Leg. Assembly, 1927-30 ; Delegate of the 
East African Natioiwl Congress in London. 
1929 and 1030 ; presided over the National 
Liberal Federation, 1034 ; National Commis- 
sioner 01 the Hindubtan Scout Assn : General 
Secretary, All-India Seva Sauilti ; Chauman 
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of the liuHan Meuation to the Sccoud 
British Commonwealth Ilelations Conference 
held at Sydney, 103S; Dolegato to the 
Pacific Bclatlona Conference, Hot&prings. 
Virginia, 1945; Memher, Go\t. depnlation.to 
Malaya to enquire into condltionb of Indian?. 
Ian/ 1910. Address: Senant^ of India 
Society, Allahabad. 

KCiraAVVA. Tnv> S\u 

B.A.m M/.B. (Bcuarc^ Tulv.), Minister 
for Public Inrormatlon and llaiijan Uplift. 
Govt, of Madras since 1946. ?». V. Syamala 
I)c\i. Lduc, : Benares Hindu lluiv, was 
elected Id.L.A. Madras, 1937 ; served as a 
Member on the Connnittco on cO'Oi)cratiou 
appointctl by the ^ladras Govt, in 193S; 
ollercd iudi\idnal Satyngraha at Gudivada 
in the Kistna Dt. on 9th Bee. 1940 and was 
arrested and Imprisoned for 0 inoutlis ; was 
elected as a ^Member of the Audlira Provincial 
Civic Board to recommend candidates for 
the Madras Leg. Assembly to the All India 
Congress Parliamentary Board. Address : 
Porf St. George, Madras. 

KUTCIT. Bis HmiiNKSS Tni: Maiiarao ot 
{Sec ImUan Princes^ Sedion.) 


ri 


.KYKNERSLBY, TuOMAS BALrn Sketd, o.h.e., 
M.O.. A.C.G.I., M.InSt.C.E., M.I.Struct.E., MJ.E. 
(Ind.), Chief Engineer, Concrete Association 
of India. 6. 23rd Bee. 18S6. Educ, : Bugby 
School and City and Guilds 
EngincerlngCoUege, London. 
in- Alice, d, of the Revd. 
Canon Barker, 2 daughters. 
Pupil of Sir William Mat- 
t heu s, K.O.M.G., of Coode 
Son and Matthews, 1909-11. 
Assistant Engineer, Tanjong 
Pagar, Bock lYorks, Sinca- 
poie, till 1914. Royal 
Engineers, 1014 to 1919. 
Executive Engineer, Bom- 
bay Improvement Trust, 

, Chief Engineer, 1927-29. 1921- 


I 




I 






^ 


1920 to lor , 

29. R.E. Eield Co. A.P. (I); Major Commanding 
this unit, 1925-29. Joined Concrete Associa- 
tion of India 1929 ; Chief Engineer, 1936 to 
date. President, Bombay Engineering Con- 
gress, 1930 ; Rotary Club of Bombay, 1937-38; 
Bombay Branch of the Institution of Engi- 
neers (India), 1938 -S9. President, Institution 
of Engineers (India), 1944. President of 
the Indian Roads and Transport Bevel op- 
incnt Association Ltd., from 1944. 
Address : A.C.C. Building, Queen's Road, 
Bombay. 


LACEY^ WALTER Geahui, C.l.E. (1939), 
I.C.S., Bihar. 6. July 17, 1894; m. Helen 
Frances Joan, d. of B. Pell-Smith. Two 
Educ- : Bedford School and Balliol Coll,' 
Oxford. Served in the Great War, 1914-19 , 
Entered Indian Civil Service (Bihar and 
Orissa) in 1919 ; Commissioner, Tirhut Bivn., 
1944. Address: C/o Giindlay & Co., Calcutta. 

LAHORE, The Right reyerenb George 
BUNS rORD Barne, B.B.jM.A.jC.I.E., O.B.B., 
V.B,, Bishop of Lahore, b- May 0, 1879 ; m. 
Borothy Rato Akcrman, Ediic,: Cliftou ColL 


and Oriel Coll., Oxford; Assistant Master, 
Summer Fields, Oxford ; Chaplain, Indian 
Ecclesiastical Establishment ; Principal, Law- 
rcnco Royal Military School, Sanawar. 
.Ad(frc5v? ; The Close, Lahore, 

LAHOTI, PrRANM.VLL SURAJMAL, Industrialist 
and Banker ; owns textile and oil mills 
and cotton factoiics at various places ; 
social refoiiner, pliilaiitliroplst and educa- 
tionist; Pre?., Latur Mer- 
chants’ and Bankers* Assen.; 
ration, Latiu: Gorkshan : 

Founder, Pres, and Bouor, 

Latnr Raj a st an Marwari 
V i dyaln y a a nd Ma hi la 
Vidya Mandir ; Bonor, 

Aryan Rajastan Coll., 

Basin and Shii Joceswari 
Vidyalaya, Monihiabad. Is, 

Address : Latnr, 


LAHRl Singh, The Hon’ble Chattdhri, B.A., 
LL.B., Minister for Local Self-Govt., Punjab 
Govt. b. 1900. Educ, : Belhi and Punjab 
Universities. Started practice as a lawyer 
at Sonepat ; joined the Indian Rational 
Congress in 1937 ; elected to the Punjab 
Leg. Assembly 1940, Address : Secretariat, 
Lahore. 

LAKHXAK, The Thakore SAiiUi or, (See 
Indiai: Princes* Section,) 

LAKSHMIPATHl, The Hon. Br. Mrs. 
Rhkhini, M.A., M.L.A., jMinlster, Madras 
Govt. b. 1891; Educ.: W.C.C., Madras. Secy., 
Bharat Stii Man dal. Belegate to lOtli Inter- 
national Women's Suffrage Alliance Congress, 
Paris. June, 1926. Member, Chinglepub 
Bt. Bd,, and Madras Univ. Senate; first 
M’oman to bo imprisoned in Sathyagralia 
Movement for breaking Salt Law, 1930 ; Ex- 
Member, Madras Univci'sity Senate ; Presid- 
ent, Y'outh League, Madras, and ex-Beputy 
Speaker, Madras Legislative Assembly ; 
Elected to the Madras Municipal Corporation 
1936 ; Address ; 43, Harris Road, Madras, 

LA LA Shiv Raj, Managing Birector, The 
Traders' Bank Ltd. s. of Lai a Muik Raj ; 
comes from a well-known family in 
the Punjab. 6. 11th March, 1889. Married ; 

_ _ 2 s. 1 d. Educ, : Sch. of 

J V Mines and Metallurgj^ of the 
"I Univ. of Missouri, Rolla Mo., 

' ' V // U.S.A.; Woiked for a time 

<’ ->i as a Geologist in the States 

v/; J j of Tehri, Gaihwal and Chit- 

" i lal ; Joined Tata Iron & 

" - 4 Stee! Co. Ud.. in 1915 as a 
Piospector and then worked 
> 1 as Manager of theii Iron Ore 

Mines in Gmuniahisani, May- 
^ j uibhunj State; Joined the 
Co-operative Assurance Co. 
Ltd., and Punjab Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
in 1923 ; Organised the Traders* Bank, Ltd.; 
The Electiical Fan and Motor Mfg. Co. Ltd.; 
The Punjab Safe Beposit Co. Ltd ; The Prem 
Electricals Ltd. ; The Agricultural 'Machinery 
Co. Ltd. ; The Sitara Films, Ltd. ; The 
Indian Sewing Machine I\Ifg. Co. Ltd. ; and 
Tlic Pindi Kashmir Transport Ltd. ; the 
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Correspomknl to the Arohncologlcnl SurvcjM LTiOYP, Ai.ak Sir, B.A. (Cantab.), 

of India; PrcMdcnt, Calcnlia CcograpUlcai C.S.I., C.I.K., l.C.S. (Retd.), Bstamlshracnt 


of India; PrcMdcnt, Calcnlia (icograpUicai C.S.I, 
Society ; Pres,, Calcutta Trace Society ; Hony. ODlcc 

Member, P.handarknr Oriental Uesc.arcli lusli- India 

tute of Poona, and r?annanatb Jlia IlePcarch latoJ 

InsUtuteofAllalmbad; Advocate, Jtiph Court, Isle o 

Calcutta ; rocljncnt of the Sliver Jubilee l)rld^ 

Medal (1035) and Coronation Medal (1937); Burn 
Presidency Mntd^trato, Calcutta; Vicc-Presi- Iteve 

dent and' member, Executive Cttco. of the Score 

British Indian As^^cn,; Vice-President, Addn 

Xatlonal Defence it Savings AVecl; C ttcc, 

Calcutta; Member, Calcutta War C'tloo; loBO, 

Member, General t^’Uco of the Indian lied aIaki 

Cross Society and St. 3obu Ambnlnnco, 

Silver Jubilee (Vttcc of Kinjr OcorRe V; D’Ai: 

Founder of Frco-Stndent-blps In Fcvrral Kara 

Government in^^tilntions ; Donor of many Scho 

beds In Calcnltn llo«pital^, Antlior of more 
than forty important workrt on Ancient Indian nnd^ 
History, Grograpby. ArcUa'ology, Bnddldsm Com. 

and Jainism ; Kdltor, Indian Culture Feb.] 
Addre^^: 13. Kallas Bose Street, Calcutta. 1924 


C.S.I. , C.I.K., l.C.S, (Retd.), Kstabllshracnt 
01)1 cor and Dxamincr of Capital Issues, Govt, of 
India, b, Aug. 30, 1883. Violet Mary, df. of the 
late J. C. Orrock. JAluc.: King AYilHanVs Coll., 
Isle of Man, Gonvlllc cV Cains College, Cam- 
Ijrldgc. Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 
Burma, 1007. Member, Central Board of 
Revenue, from 1923 to 1938 ; Commerce 
Secretary, Government of India, 1939-42. 
Address;: Delhi. 


LAM^ Kakrxdra Kath, M.A., B.L. (Prcmchand I 
Royohnnd Scholar), PJi.D.,* Merchant and 1 
Zemindar, r. of late Raja Rcslieo Ca^^c Lau', I 
C.l.E. l^duc, : Presy. Coll,, Calcntia ; Director, ^ 
lle<^crvc Bank of India ; 
Partner, Prawn Ki*5Son Law 
V . } tY Co. ; Managing Dirc('tor, 

Bnngeswarl Colton Mills 
Ltd., Calcutta Oriental 
' Ikoss Ltd., and Cold Storage 
^ A: Creameries lAd. ; Pro 
yl prictor, K. K. Law it Co.; 
Director, Indian Financial 
Corporation Ltd., Uindus- 
BK (;o-opcratlvo Insur- 
Ib« ^ Society Ltd., Hind- 

nsthau General Insurance 


.OBO, TiiK Hon. Mr. Justice CHABiiES 
Makukl, B.A., LL.B., Judge, Chief Court of 
Situl (Retired), b. 11th Aug., 1884. m. Helena 
D’Al)rco. Edna. : St. Patrick's High School, 
Karachi, D. J. Sind Coll., and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Practised at the Karachi 
Bar, 1907-1937'; Public Prosecutor for Sind 
and Govt. Pleader in the Court of the Jud. 
Com. of Sind from 1st April, 1929 to 21st 
Feb., 1937 ; during above period and betw^ecn 
1924 and 1937 acted 9 times as Add. Judicial 
Com. on ICth April, 1940, when permanent 
Add. Judicial Coin., appointed Judge, Chief 
Court of Sind on conversion of the Court of 
the Judicial Coramissloner of Sind into Chief 
Court. Ofllciating Chief Judge of the Chief 
Court of Sind from 20-2-44 to 10-8-44 date of 
retirement. Address : ** The Myrtles," 

Cincinnntus Towm, Karachi. 

LODGE, Tub Hon. Mr. Justioe Ronald 
Francis, B.A. (Cnntah.) 1911 ; Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta. 6. April, 8, 1889. m. 
Elsie Helene King. Educ, : Liverpool Insti- 
tute and Kings Coll., Cambridge. Passed into 
l.C.S. in 1912 ; arrived in India, 1913 ; there- 
after in l.C.S. in Bengal and Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta. Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


usthau General Insurance 

Society Ltd., Indian Iron & Steel Co., lAd., lOHARU, Captain Nawab Mieza Ajiinbddin 


Sara-Sirajgungc Hallway Co., Ltd., ITosiar- 
pur Doab Railway Co., Ltd., Mymensingh 
Bhairab Ba/ar Rnihvay Co., Ltd. ; Star 
Paper Mills Ltd., Bengal Telephone (Corpora- 
tion Ltd. (1930-1942), etc. ; Member, 1st A: 2ucl 
Round Table Conference, Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee (1929-30) ; 
Councillor, Calcutta ^Municipal Corporation 
(1924-29); Commissioner for the Port of 
Calcutta (1927-31) ; President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce (1939-42). 
Editor, Indian Historical Quarterly. 
Publications : Author of learned books on 


Ahmtu) Khan Bahadur, Fakhrud-Daula, 
Ruler of Loharu State (Punjab States Resi- 
dency). b, 23rd Mar. 1911; Educ,: Aitchlson 
Chiefs' College, Lahore. Invested with full 
ruling powers on 21st Kovember 1931, after 
a course of Military, Judicial and Revenue 
Training in British India. Military Rank of 
Lieutenant conferred by His Majesty the 
King Emperor on 21st February 1934 ; is a 
Moghal by race and enjoys a permanent 
hereditary salute of 9 guns; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, a keen aviator and holds 
the Pilot's “ A *' License. Address : Lohani. 


ancient Indian Polity and other liistorical and 

economic subjects. Address: 90," Amherst POHIA, De. Ramrianohar, Pli.D. (Berlin), 
Street, Calcutta, prominent Congress socialist, b, 1910. Ex- 


Founder-cditor, ‘ Congress Socialist * and. 
ALT, SIR Syed , ]M.A,, LL.B., Kt. Ex-Sec5^, All -India Congress Socialist Party ; 
(1934), Member of Cabinet, Bhopal State, Secretary, Foreign All-India Congress 

1930-45 ; Member, Aligarh Muslim Univ. Court Committee; Served 2 years R.I, for antMvar 

and Delhi Dniv. Court, b. 1st July, 1878. in. activities. Publications. Congress and War; 

to Akbari Begum (now deed.). Educ. : BareiUy jndia in Figures ; Constituent Assembly ; and 

Coll. Bareilly, TJ.P., and Muir Central Coll.. other Congress Committee publications. 

Allahabad. Entered service of Bliopal State Address : Komad. 

in 1903, held many different posts and received 

the titles of * NasirulmiUk ’ and ‘ Motama- LOKANATHAN, Paiamadai S., M. A. (Madras), 


dus-Sultan * from the State in recognition 
of distinguished services. Address : Bhopal, C.I. 

LIAQat Hay at Khan, Nawab, Sir, Kt., 
IC.B E. '{See Nobles* Section.) 


D.Sc. (Econ.), London, Gokhale Prize in 
Economics— -1921 ; b. Oct. 10, 1894; St. 
Joseph's Coll., Univ. of Madras, London 
School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Reader In Economics and later Ag. Prof, of 
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for Au’^tralia in Indin ; b, April 7, 1882 ; 
Slnrjorie Eveline, d. of Brij;. Gen. J. 15. Hcredith 
nnd Mrs. Meredith, Raymond Terrace* N.S.NV, 
Bduc,: Nowinpton Coll., Sydney and St. 

Andrews Coll., Unlv, of Sydney ; Bcsldent 
master, Shore School, ITorlh Sydney, 1905-10 ; 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Physics, Unlv. 
of Sydney, 1010 ; served In Gallipoli and 
Prance during World War 1, 1914-19; Com- ! 
nnndcd 4th Australian Inf, Bn., 1910. 
Isfc Australian M. G. Bn., 1918; Brig.-Genl.l 
commanding 1st Australian Inf. Bde., 1918 ; 
Student Aaviscr, Xlnlv, of Sydney, 1922, 
Headm.astcr, Cranhrook School, Sydney, 
1939; MaJ.-Gcn. Commanding 2nd Australian 
Division, A.M.F., and OIU Auslraiian Division, 
Australian Imperial Force in Egypt, Libya,! 
Greece, 1940 ; Lt.-Gen C.-in-C. Home Forces' 
in Au*’fralia, 1041 ; G.O.O.-in-C. Second 
Australian Army and also New Guinea 
Force, 1042-43. : 24, Ferozshah 

Hoad, Xew Delhi. 

MACKENZIE, LT.-Con, SIR CLTJTIL\, IvXIGHT. 
1035 ; Representative in India of St, Dunstan's 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Oflicer on 
Special Duty (BUuducssl with the Govt, of 
India, h. 1805, of late Uon. Sir Thomas 
Mackenzie, G.C.M.G., Dunedin. New Zealand, 
vn. Doris Sawyer, d. of Harcourt Sauyer, 
Windsor Forest, Berks. Educ, : WaitaUi, New 
Zealand. Blinded on war service, Gallipoli, 
1015; M.P. New Zealand. 1021-22; has been 
associated with the welfare of both civil and 
v/ar blind throughout the Empire for the past 
thirty years and at present working for tlie ad- 
vancement of blind welfare throughout India. 
Publications : * Chronicles of the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force*, 1910-19; ‘Tale of a 
Trooper ,* 1920 ; ‘ Report on Blindness in 
India 1045. Address : St. Dunstan*a, Delua 
Dun. U.P. 

MACKLTN, Thu Hok. Mr, .Tustice Albert 
SORTAIX Romru, Kt. (1940), B.A., Judge, 
Bombay High Court, b. 4 March, 1890. w. 
Marjoiie Vivian, rf. of the late G. H, Kent, April 
14, 1920 ; one d. Ediic, : Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Arrived in India, 
1913 ; served in Bombay as Asst. Collector 
and Magistrate ; Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions 
Judge, 1922 ; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923; Offg. Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1924; Registrar,^. High 
Court, Appellate Side, 192G; Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst, and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929 ; Offg, 
Secretary to Govt., Legal Department, 1931; 
Judicial Commissioner in the States of 
Western India, 1932 ; Offg. Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, 1934 ; Judge, High Court, 
1935. Address : High Court, Bombay. 

MADAN, SIR JANARBAN ATUARAM, Kt!, B.A., 
C.S.I., CJ.E., I.G.S. (Retd.), Chairman, 
Bombay-Sind Public Service Commission since 
April, 1942. b, 12 Feb. 1885. w. Champubai, d 
of late H. P. Pitale, J.P. Edttc. : ElpUinstone 
College, Bombay, Oxford (B.A.)* and 
Cambridge. Assistant Collector In Bombay, 
1909 ; served as Assistant Settlement 
Officer; Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, 1019 ; Collector and Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, 1920 ; Member of the 


II4I 


Bombay Legislative Council, 1926 ; Joint 
Secretary of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India, 1926-28 ; Collector and 
District Magistrate, Bombay Presidency, 
1028-29 ; Chairman, Provincial Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929 ; Director 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmea*s Compensation, Bombay, 1930; 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept., 
1934 ; Commissioner, Southern Division, 
Bombay Province, 1036 ; Adviser to H. E. The 
Governor of Bombay, Nov. 1939— April 1942. 
Address : P.W.D. Secretariat, Bombay. 

MADGAVKAR, SIR Govmn DINANATH, Kt., 
B.A., I.G.S. 5. 21 May 1871. Educ, : St. Xa- 
vier's High School, St. Xavier’s College, 
Elphlnstone College, and Balliol. Passed the 
I.C.S. in 1892; sers^ed in Burma for 3 years; 
became Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1905; 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (Karachi), 
1920; Judge, High Court, 1925-31 ; Adviser, 
Holkar State; President, Huzur Nyaya Sabha, 
Baroda, 1938-39 ; President, Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal, 1939-44; Judge, Supreme Court, 
Kolhapur. Address : 118, Koregaon Park, 
Poona. 

MADHAVA, KriSHKA Binbtj, M.A., F.N.I., A. 
I. A., (Lond.), Prof, of .Statistics, Mysore TJniv. 
5, Mar. 1895. Widower, Educ, : mainly at 
Madras ; Elected member of the International 
Institute of Statistics at the Hague and 
Econometric Society of U.S.A. ; has extensive 
practice as Consulting Actuary of over 60 
Insurance Companies. Member, Population 
Data ettee. (Govt, of India). Publications : 
Several publications on Pure Mathematics, 
Alathematical Economics, Statistics, Pure 
Theory and Applied Work in Medical Sciences, 
etc. Permanent Address : Mysore Univ., 
Alysore. Now on deputation as Special Statis- 
tical Officer, Wai Transport Dept., Govt, of 
India, Simla, 

MADHAVA RaU N. PRAPH.^NASIROMAKI, 
B.A., B.L., C.T.E. b, 8th June 1887, married; 
has 3 sons and 2 daughters. Educ. : 
The Noble College, IMasulipatam and Pacha- 
yapp’s College and Govt. 

Law College, Madras. En- 
tered the Mj'sore Civil 
Service in 1907 ; was Effi- 
ciency Audit Officer : Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Dewan 
of ]\Iyiore ; Government 
Director and Secretary to 
the Board of Management, 

Tiie Mysore lion and Steel 
Works, Bhadravati; Presi- 
dent, Ms'sore City Municipal 
Council; Chief Secretaiy to 
Government ; Trade Commissioner for 
Mysore in London ; was on special duty with 
Sir Mirza Ismail during the Round-Table 
Conference in London; Revenue Commissioner 
in Mysore ; became member of the Executive 
Council in 1935; Member, Indian Food Delega- 
tion to the Combined Food Board, Washington, 
in Feb. 1946. Dewan of Mysore, June 1941- 
July 1946. Becreaticn : Golf and Tennis. 
Clubs : Century Club, Bauualore ; B.XJ.S. 
Club, Bangalore ; Rotary Club, Bangalore ; 
National Liberal Club, London. Address: 

“ Himalaya **, Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 


' ' V ' 

♦ •/ j 
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Brevet of Lt**Coloncl); Eazmak Tlcld Force, 
1923; Colouci, 1024; retired, 1328; Silver 
Jubilee }dedtvl, 1035, P«6?{cn{\onfi ; Numerous 
articles and short stories In various papers 
and magazines In England and India, Including 
Th6 Field, Morning Post, Truth and Yachts^ 
man, under nom-dc-phimo Address: 

Manall, Kulu, Punjab, 

MAHTHA, T/n; ITOX. lUi lUHAorrit Ski 
E'AKA tAK, B.A. (Hons.), ^iamlndar and 
Banker, b. Juno 12, 1901; ni. Srlrnatl 
P. M. Butman. Kdttc. ; Muraffarpur. Mem- 
ber, Leg. Council, Blhur, 1930-30; Member, 
Patna unlv. Senate and Syndicate ; Slcmbcr, 
Excculivc Ctlcc., Indian Institute of Intciiia- 
(lonal Airairs and lndi»an Council of lYorhl 


the Ilfanaglng Agents of the Universal Fire 
and General Insurance Go., Ltd. He takes a 
great deal of Interest in social and religious 
matters. Ho Is a staunch Valshnavite, 
Address : Jogcslnvaii (B.B. & C.I.) 

MA LIE, SIk TcJA SiNOir, B.Sc. (Eng.) (London). 
Saidnr Bahadur (1928), C.I.E. (1930), Et. 
(1912), Chief Engineer, P.IY.I)., Jaipur Stale* 
bIocc Sept. 1, 1942. b. 1st September, 1887. 
?n. Sardarnl Bnj. Educ. : at Lahore. Em- 
ployed originally on the construction of the 
Capital of Eastern Bengal and Assam (Bamna), 
elnco 1912 employed on the construction 
of the Kew Capital at Delhi, and Chief Engi- 
neer, Central P.W.D. till September 1942. 
Address : Patiala, 


Affairs; Menu, Empire Parliamentary Asscii. ; 
Vicc-Chainnan, Muraifnrpur Dist. Board, 
1927-38; Scey., The Central Co-openvtive 
Bank; member, Standing Ctlcc., Post-lVar 
planning and development, Infoimilioii and 
Broadcasting and Central Advisory Board of 
, f jvt, of India ; Member of 

■ ' . ■ 'In the Council of State 

* ; ■ and Guarantee-Broker, 

The Central Bank of India Ltd. for Bihar. 
Address: Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 

MAJITHIA, Saupau 5m SuuuNimA Sisou, 
'Knight-Bachelor' (1910); Landlord A 
Industrialist, b. March 1. 1S05. of late 
Horn 5. B. Dr. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithla, 
3 vt.. (M.K.. D.U.L. 7/1 Lady Balbir 

Kaur Sureudra Singh Majlthh, cf, of General 
Hazura Singh oi Patiala State, Educ. : 
KUalsa Colleglalo High School and Kluusa 
Coll., Amritsar. Managing Partner, Sara > a 
Sugar Factory^ Sara j a Oil Mill A Saraya 
Dairy Farm, Snrdarnagnr ; Life Member, 
Khal^a College (Amnt'^ar) Jlanaglng Cttec 
and Member IChaEa CoH. Goxerning Council, 
Amritsar ; Patron A Lllo Member. Managing 
Cttec. and VlcT-Clminnau of Managing 
Council, Malmraua Prutap High School, 
Gorakhpur ; formeily Member, Cttec. of Indian 
Sugar jlills Absen., Member, Sugar Techno- 
logists Assen, of India ; Director, Indian Sugar 
Syndicate Ltd., Member, District Hc-Settle- 
ment Cttee. and District Comb of Wards 
Cttec., Gorakluiur and Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha : Life Member, Sikh Edn. Cttee., 

Ex-Member, 


MALLAM, Lt.-Col. GnonGC Lesuc, C.I.E., 
Bar-at-Law, Commissioner. Post-war Planning. 
K -W.F P. A Tribal areas from 1st Kov. 1944, 
b. 13th Deo., 1895 ; 711, Constance Marie. 

Educ. : Malvern Coll., England. 2nd Lt., 

13th Manchester Regt. ; 2nd Lt., 27th Punja- 
bis ; 2nd Lancers, 1914-18 ; Indian Political 
Service, 1922; Counsellor, British Legation, 
Kabul, Afghanistan, 1932-33 ; Dy. Commssnr., 
Kohat, N.-W.F.P., 1934-38; Political Agent, 
Dir, Swat, and Chitral, Malakand, K.-W.F.P., 
1930-41 ; Chief Secy, to Govt., K.-W.F.P., 
1941-Kov. 1944. Publications: Census (N.-W. 
F.l\), 1930-31. Address: 9, Jheel Road, 
Peshawar, K.-W.F.P. 

MALLIK, Satvendea Ch ANOKA, M.A, (Cal). 
B.A. (Cantab.), Mathematical Tripos, 
Government Pensioner, d. 25tli February, 
1874 ; m. Kshanaprabha Gupta. Educ. : 
St. Xavier's College and Presidency College, 
Calcutta and St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
Obtained Gilchrist Scholarship and with that 
Ecliolarship proceeded to England and joined 
St. Joliu’s College, Cambridge, in 1891 ; 
passed the I.C.S. Examination — open competi- 
tion — in 1896 ; Mathematical Tnpos and 
B.A. Degree in Cambiidge in 1897 ; joined 
J.().S. in 1897; after holding appointments 
as Asstt. Magistrate, Joint Magistrate, and 
District Magistrate ; was confirmed as District 
A: Sessions Judge in 1911 ; became Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1928 ; Retired from 
service in Mai eh 1934. Address : 5, Alipore 
Avenue, Alipore; "Gibraltar,” Hazarlbagh, 
Bilmr. 


Patron, U.P. OBnnpic Cttee., 

Sarav^ktlfp P o“s’ird°mMar%t IfSh- ! MANAVADAR ; Khan Saheb Gxrt am Moinubin 
V? P uowiu Section). 


pur, U.P. 

MALANI, Seth Kanohanlal Vaeaieas. 5. in 
1893 at Surat, vu Shrimati A^asantgauri. 
Ediic.: at Bombay in the Esplanade High 
School. Joined Insurance business of ms 
father Seth Vara j das Bhai- 
das. He took part instaib- 
ing the Industrial, the 
Vulcan and the Universal 
Insurance companies. Also 
one of the founders of the 
Indian Insurance Com- 
panies Association in Bom 
hay in T927. Is a Director 
and General Manager of 
the Universal Fire and 
General Insurance Co, Ltd. 
He was partner in the firm 
Kanjl & Co. who were 



Section), 

MAKAVEDAK, lUJA T., Raja of Hilambur. 
b. 2nd August 1880. m. twice, has 6 sons 
and 10 daugiiters. Educ, : Zamorin’s College, 
Calicut. Assumed Sthana, 1922. The Estate 
covers about 500 sq, miles 
in Kilgiris and Malabar 
Districts including about 
400 sq. miles of forests, 
on the Malabar slope of 
the Kilgiiis. Astrologer, 

Ayurvedic Physician and 
Toxicologist. Founder, 

Kilamhur Vydlasala for 
treatment 01 all poisons 
especially snake-bit es 
where poor people are 
treated free. Educationist, 

Founder of Manavedan High School, Nilambiir 
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and various other hiaUtiiUon«i. Tatron, Kerala 
Kala Jfandalam ; President, Aryavydia Paia- 
Fala. Social reformer, much interested in the 
v;clfarc of tenants. President, 3‘iniad 

Taliilc ]3oard : Member, ^falabar District JJoard 
and President, Malabar Cliarnbcr of ComTncrcc. 
Member, Advisory Committee, J.tl'.P. Malabar 
Tiaitalions. Kepresented Madras Landholders 
In the Cential Legislative A^'Sernbly till 104f5 
flection. Ciiairman, Jioard of DIreAors of the 
Kerala Klectrlc Supply Corporation Ltd, ; 
Director, Calicut 3io-ilcries Ltd,, IJnlted 
Ice I'actory 3Ad,, and Kilambur Mines Ltd. ; 
was Member, Post-War Keeonstnictlon General ; 
Cttcc, and of tbe Sub-Cttee. on Pore'' try ; 
Director, KeeUmalal Tea T’states : Director 
and Ciiairrnan, Maiayalam Oil Mills Ltd,, 
Calicut. Addfp^H : JMst and Telegraph Oflice, 
Pilampbur, Malabar Dlstiict, South India 
and Jvallluna Soudhain, P. O. Wandoor, S, 
Malaban 


M.tNDAL, I'm: Hon, Mn. Jooknpka Xaih, 
J5.L. in VyWA ; Law Member, jntciim Govt, oi 
India since Oct, 10 JO. b. 1000, w. Mrs, Kamala 
MandaL LVi?/c, .* Drojomohan College, Dari sal 
and f‘alcutta University Law Coll. Joined 
Larisal J)ist, Bar, 1000 ; Member, Local 
P»oard Assembly, 1007 ; Councillor, Cal- 
Corporation, 1010; formed Indepen- 
dent Bchcdtiled Ca-to Af-'-embly Party ; 
bcfiame Minister of Co-operative Credit and 
Kural Indebtedness Dept«, in April 1010, 
fleeted Pres,, let Provincial Conference of the 
Schcdulrd Casters' Pederation in April 1045 ; 
elected 2nd time M.L.A., jicngal and hecarne 
Minister, .fudlcial and Lcgjrlatlve and Works 
and Buildings Depts, in April 1046 ; Member, 
Working Cttce., A.LS.C, Pederation and Pres., 
Bengal Provincial Tederafion; Px-Minisler, 
Drngal, Addrenn: 0, Cooper St., Calcutta 
and Kew Delhi, 


MAL'DI, Hon. L'l. -Con, jj. H. Tin: liA JA Saheb 
or. (,Vco !ndlan Princen* Section,) 


MAKDLIK, Sm KAUAYAir VlSHVANATH, B.A., 
LL.B,, J.P, (adopted son of the lato Hon. 
Ilao Saheb V. K. Mandllk, C.S.I.) ; Knighted 
1037; Coronation Medal, 1011 ; Silver JubllcB 
Medal, 1935 ; Coronation Medal, 1937 ; Cobden 
^ Club Medal /for Political 

7rr^ I^conomy, 1893) ; Advocate, 

\ i High Court; Inamdar and 

f f ^ ^ Khet. m. late Indirabal, 

{ / \ (daughter of IMr, and Mrs, 

|v/r ! C. Y. Jog, Dist. Satara), 

' " ^ J^duc, : Klphinetono High 

^ School and Blphlnstonc Col- 


1/ 


A’. 


iniiiee, xyio, aim onainnan. 


■ ■ ■ ■ . rman, 

. ■■ ■ ■ . Insti- 

- ■ ■ . ■ ■ [pQcia- 

tion, 1918-21 ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1928 ; Mem- 
ber for Bcvcral years of the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors Member of several other public 
bodies, e.g., Governor’s Hospital Fund, 0. T. 
Hospital KureiDg A8BOcIatIon,Pccchcy-PhIpBon 


Sanatorium, Kasilc ; B. D. Petit K, G. Library, 
(Mahablesbv/ar), Bombay Katural History 
Society, Society for ITotfctlon of Children 
In W. India, Bombay Sanitary Association, 
Pi^clcased Prisoners' Aid Apsoclation ; 
Children's Aid Society; Bombay Vigilance 
Association ; Bast India Association (London). 
Hony. Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1901; 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 1032. Is a 
Preemason. M'as specially thanked by 
Government for valuable Kcrvices rendered as 
a J.P. Volunteer In the early days of Plague 
In Bombay, 1898-1899. Served on the 
licception Committee at the time of the Koyal 
visit to India of H.I.M. tlic late King George 
V and of H.I.M, Queen Mary in 1911. Served 
on the Bombay Presidency War PvClief 
Adminififrativc Committee during the Great 
War, 1914-1918, and on several other 
Committees In connection therewith. Has 
presen tf'd a valuable Library (in the name of 
liiB late father) to the Fergusson College, 
Poona. Cluhn : Wlllingdon Sports Club 
(Bombay), Orient Club (Bombay), Boyal 
Westeni India Turf Club (Bombay), Ladles* 
Club ( Poona). Address : " Hermitage,* 

Pedder Hoad, Bombay, 

MAKIPUK, His Highness Mahauaja Bonn 
CUANDKA Singh, b. 1008; ?«. Srcrmatils^^ari 
of Bainnagar; ascended gadl, 1942. Bdne. : 

I ‘Baijmr College, Ilaipur and at an Hngllsh 
private school in Bournemouth ; xdaced entire 
resources of the State at the disposal of the 
Brltl'jh Govt.; leader, 7>afcional AVar Front, 
Mf»nipnr State; kept adininDtration intact 
by hh continued presence in tlie capital 
even when the enemy was only 0 miles from 
capital during woi Id w'ar Ko. 2. Pvblicaiiom : 
Sinfjel Kffcliom (Manipuri Poems) ; Salute 11 
guns; area of State: 8,638 sq. miles; popu- 
lation: 5,12,127. Address: Xinphal, Mani- 
pur State, Assam. 

MAKKADIAK, I^IAjok CnoNPATH IrAv 
3U3IAN0NNI, of Chondath House, one of the 
oldest families of Chieftains in the Cochin State. 
Proprietor, “ Bam Baj Mills," Kozhin- 
jampara, Cochin State. A. D. C. to the 
present Buler of Cociiin. 

Was appointed Commsnr. 
of the Cochin Special Guards 
during war ; fir^t apjdd. 

A.D.C. in 1929 to Sir Sri 
Jlama Varrna, G.C.T.E., 
the then Maharaja of 
Cochin ; w^as Pres., Taluk 
Bccniiting Cttce. Attached 
to His ^lajcrfty’B l.T.F. for 
a long time and was apj»td. 
member of the Unit Advi- 
sory Cttce. of the 13th IMalabar Battalion in 
1941 ; during war, rendered voluntary service 
for a short time and sensed as a company 
Commander in the 13th jSLalabar Battalion 
and had an attachment in the 3rd Madras 
Begiment ; Apptd, as first Vice-Patron of the 
Boy Scouts* Assocn., Cochin State in 1944 ; 
recently appointed as Hon. Major in the 
Cochin State Forces. Address : P.O* Kallc- 
pilly, via Palghat, S. Malabar. 
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MA^'XA*^s, ABT>T?I>, h* . 1 uly 1801 at ArraU. 
FAhc,: Zila Sch., Arrah, Vatin CoU. Sch. 
and at Tatna ColK, Valna ; M.A. from 

tliD CnlculUi rnlv. In 3010 ; ICiim Gcoij:^' 
and Qucni Mary Gold Me- 
dnlist ; Joined ^>^v College, 

, \ 3 \atna, m a lecturer in 

I IVr^ian and Amine In lOH) ; 

\ ^ Joined Vatin Coll, an 
t A^-sKtant Vrofe^^^or or 
. ^ lVr^iaIl and Urdu in 1027 ; 

< rontlnncd a^ Vrof. of 
{ Verdian in 1040 ; Head of 
I Iho Dopartincnt of Verdian, I 
' ‘ 4 AraMc and Urdu at Vntna I 
. . ^ roll.: r’idef TMitor of the' 

* nosnsr * Mnro \ms ; ; 

McnilkTl.it* ra(nre(’oiunu(tei\ Ba*'ie Udiunition j 
JJoard. JUhar. IX-Menihcr. Madra^a lAniuina- * 
tion Board, IMhar> I’aciilty of Art'^ and Board 
.Stttdic^ in Hiiuii, Urdu and l^'r^ian : Head 
Kvuniner of varion^' examinations of Vatna 
Univ. ; inendior of tlie Senate. SNiullcaloand 
'Examination Peleeaey of the Vatna University; 
examiner, Dacca, N'aatnir and Aliizarli Univ, ; 
An. an led Ahnl iCnlam Arad Silver Medal 
and Gold M(*dnl hy the Govt, of Bihar 
in 1920 and 1910 * re^peetivelv. /h/Wira* 

: j{‘^ Ttni\^}arioH ’ Jj^s^t'utuih 

of Pt'i^iau (iiammar : yoztn'i-^Jadid, Part I 
and H: Mdirirulafio}) (iradunft'd Tmui'fotiou; 

• .-is/Kmr-i-dfii ; A^Aa- 1 
ar-i-Znin; ; .UAfia ’ 
Jioffz (tad i/j : /niiii Zoban^ 

Ka Qatfadu, M'ritiN vor^e" in iVr^ian and Urdu, j 
Uontributes article*; and poems to standard! 

India. ViUace home ; 
Addicts: llainna, V. 0 . 




Urdu ina^nrine^ of 
Dlanwan (Vatna). 
Banldpore (Vatna). 


MAXXOOCH, Grorrnnv Hrnnr.RT, C I.K., 
0912 ), ,r,V. ( 1915 ); Inspector-General of 

loBcc, Benjial (on leave pieparatory to retirc- 
nienl). b, Aug. 23 , 1800 ; nr. Dorothy Beatrice 
m of J, Vrancis Cousins of Hove, Sussex. 
J-dfic, : BUghton Coll.. Viivate Schoolmastei 
nnd Tutor ; .loincd Indian Police, 1910 , 
Capt. I.A.B.O. India and SalouiUa, 1917-19 ; 
Assit. Commr., Calcutta Police ; Snpdt. of 
Police, Midnapore, Chittagong, Dacca ; Asst. 
Hispr.*G^uoral, Principal Police Training Coll.; 
Deputy Inspector-Genl., Dacca, Balcarganj, 
Bajshahi Ranges; Inspector-Genl., 1942 ; 
(King's Police, Jubilee, Coronation, GS. and 
Victory Medals). Address: E. I. & Sports 
Club, St. James S(}SW 1 and IV. S. Club, 
Calcutta. 


MAKOHAR Lal, 
D.Litt. (Honoris 


Sir, M.A. (Punjab), 

^ Causa), 1942 (Punjab 

UnU^ersltj^ljB.A. (Double Pirst Class Honours), 
Cambridge, Philosophy and Economics, Bar- 
at-Law. Finance Minister, Punjab from 1937 . 

31 Bee. 1879 . Editc. : Punjab University 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge, Founda- 
tion Scholar and McMohan Lav? student, St. 
John's Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit 
Bcholar, Cambridge, Cobden Prize, Cambridge, 
IVhevrell scholar in International Law, 1904 - 
1905 ; Principal, Randhir College, Kapurthala, 
• 1906 - 1909 ; Mlnto Professor of Economics, 
Calcutta University, 1909 - 1912 ; Advocate, j 
High Court, Lahore; Fellow and Syndic, I 


Punjab University since 1015 ; Member, 
I’nnjab Council and Assembly for the Punjab 
UnlvcrsUy ,1921-1923 and from 1927 ; Minister 
of Education, Punjab Govt., 1927-30 ; Presi- 
dent, AU-IndIa Economic Conference (Dacca), 
1035. PuAHcaG'omi ; Articles on economic 
subjects. Address : 49. 1/iurcnccRoad, Lahore. 

.MAXSA : Raolji Siirkk Sajjaxsiniiji, Ruler 
or. (.Src Indian /Vinces' Section), 

MAK SINGH, B.A., Rai Bahadur 
( 1 0 3 7 ) , C.B.E. ( 1 0 3 2 ), A. 3rd 
July 1833, 7?K Lakhrani. Pdiic.: Muir 

Central College, Allahabad. Joined U. P. 
Police as Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
190G, promoted to Indian Police In 1917; 
awarded King's Police Ikledal for bravery In 
1920; Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
1935 ; retired from the Indian Police Service 
In 1937 ; Member, Public Service Commission, 
U.P., 1937-1942. Chairman, Caumpore Im- 
provement Trust, May 1942 — December 1944. 
Address: ^lan Bhawan, Fathepur, XJ.P. 

MAUIIYALA, VALLABHDAS YaSaKJI, Sole 
Proprietor, Kanji Moorarji, Bombay, b. Apr, 
17, 1890 ; Edtic. : Esplanade High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay ; m. Kabubaj 
Khataii. Entered business 
at a young age, and expand- 
ed his activities by open- 
ing export and import 
departments, and starting 
oii mills at Malabar. Pre- 
sident, Pepper and Ginger 
Merchants* Assocn., Bom- 
bay Kara an a Merchants* 

Assocn. and Malabar Kari- 
ana Merchants' Assocn., 

Chairman, V a 1 1 a b h d a s 
Kanji Ltd. Address : 

SudhaKunj, near M^illingdon Club, Mahaluxmi, 
Borabaj^ 

MARRIOTT, Sir Robert Eoklin, Kt., B.Sc,, 
5L IxST. C.E., V.D., Director-General, RIj’s., 
Calcutta area, since April 1944, b. October 15, 
1887 ; m, Valerie Maria (nee Hoch Fischer) 
of Basle, Switzerland. Educ, : Bracondale 
School, Norwich, Glasgow University; Pupil- 
age Mid. & Gn. & Mid. Rlys. Asstt. Engineer, 
Oudh and Rohllkhund State Railway, Oct. 
1910 ; MVr Service with Sappers and Miners 
in India and East Africa, 1916-1920 ; Re- 
construction of Lucknow and Cawnpore Rail- 
way Stations, Yards and Workshops, 1923- 
29 ; Divisional Superintendent, E. I. Railway, 
1929-37 ; Chief Engineer, E. I. RaUway, 
1937-39 ; General Manager, E. I. Rly., 
1039-44. Chibs : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; 
Oriental Club. Address : 105, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

AfARSH, Sir Percy William, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Kt. (1946), G.I.E. (1929), C.S.I. (1939). 
Chairman, Public Service Commission. Punjab 
and N. W. F. Province since 1942. 6. 
14th October, 1881 ; m. Joan Mary Beecroft. 

Is. Id. Bduc, : Wellington Col. and Wadham 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1905 ; served 
as Collector, Commissioner and Member, 
Board of Revenue and Adviser to His Excel- 
lency the Governor, U.P., retd., 1942. Address : 
Lahore, Phnjab. 


J 
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Antwerp ’30, Paris *31» Chicago ’33-34, 
Poroiito, Loudon, Bruxelles '35, Paris '37, 
and San Francl:^co *39-40, ni. S rim ail Mohan 
Devi Malhur o£ Udaipur, who has also travelled 
very extensively. Addrens : Banswara, 

llajputana. 

MATTHAT, TUK 3l0K. 3)n. .Tonx, B.A., B.L. 
(Madras), B. JAtt. (Oxon,)» U.Sc, (London). 
O.LK. ; Member for Truus])ort and 
lUihvays. Inlerim Uovt. ‘of India. 
b. 10 Lan. 188 G. VK Acliamina John, 1921. 
Ediic. : Madras Christian College ; London 
School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14 ; 
Offleer on special duty, Co-operative Bepart- 
Tnent, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1022-25 ; Member, Madras Lcglsla- 
tive Connell, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
TarifI Board, 1925-31; President, TarlfT 
Board, 1931-34. Blrcctor-Gcncral of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935-40. 
Ketfred from Government Service and Joined 
Tata Sons Ltd., 1940, of wbiqb appointed 
Director, 1944. Publicalxons : ^ Village 

Government tn British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in 7nc/ia; Excise and JAguor 
ControL Address : Bombay House, Bruce 
Street, Port, Bombay and Kew Delhi,. 

MAXTHEIYS, B., s, of E. P. Matthews, Southsca, 
England, Hon. Consul-General for Giccce. 
Bdt/c. .* King’s Colh, London, and London 
Unlv. Came to India, 1914 ; served 
European War. 1914-18 ; Major, Royal Engi- 
neers ; Consulting Architect, Anny Head- 
quarters, India, 1919-26 ; Architect to Bengal- 1 
Hagpur Rly„ 1925-30 ; Fello^Y, Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects ; Fellow of Sur- 
veyor’s Institution ; Member, *Xo^vn Planning 
Institution ; partner, Ballardic Thompson and 
^latthew^s* Chartered Architects, Calcutta ; 
Hony. Consul General for Bolivia. Address : 
Wellesley House, Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 

MAVALAKRAR, Thk Hox. Mr. Gandsh 
Vasudeo, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, A. S. 
Pres., Central Assembly since 24-1-46. b, 2Gth 
November 1888. Edtic, : Rajainir and Govt, j 
High Schools, Jlajai)ur and Ahniedabad j 
respectively; Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, | 
and Govt. Law School, Bombay. Started ! 
practice in 1913 ; Secy., Gujarat Sabha, 1916 ; 
took part in Kaira No-rent Campaign, 1917 ; 
Jafluenza Relief 1918; Famine Relief, 1919;' 
Entered Ahmedabad IMmiicipaUty, 1910 ; ' 
Suspended practice in 1921-22; Secy,, Gujarat! 
P.C.C. 1921 to 1923 ; General Secy. 36th Indian ' 
National Congress, Ahmedabad, 1921 ; Secy., ' 
Flood Relief Operation, Ahmedabad District, ! 
1927 ; A^isited England and Europe, 1928 ; 
President, Aiimedabad Arunicipality, 1030 
to 1933 and 1935-36 ; President, Ranpur In- 
quiry ettee., 1930; Imprisoned, 1930 and 
1933, Interned at Ratnagiri, 1933-34; Trustee, 
Harijan Ashram, Saburmati (Gandhiji’s 
Ashram), Gujarat Law Society ; Member, 
Governing Body, Ahmedabad, Education 
Society, etc. Pres., Gujarat A^eniacular 
Society. Arrested at Ahmedabad for offering 
individual civil di&obediencc, 27th Nov. 1940 


and Imprisoned in Sabarinati aiid Yervada 
Jails; released 18th November 1941. Again 
arrested on 9th Aug. 1942 under the D. I. R. 
released on 10th March 1944 ; Trustee and 
member, Ex-Com. Kasturba Gandhi National 
iNIcinorial Fund; formerly speaker, Bombay 
Leg. Assembly. Address: Bhadra, Ahme- 
dai)ad and New Delhi. 

MAXWELL, Reginald Maitland, 
Sin, G.C.I.E. (1944), K.C.S.I. (1939), C.S.I. 
(1033), C.I.E. (1923), M.A. (Oxon,), LC.S., Ad- 
viser to the Secretary of State for India, since 
June 1944, 6. 24 Aug. 1882. w. Mary Lyle, 
tf. of the Rev. Henry Haigh, D.D. Educ, : 
^farlborougli and Corpus Cliristi College, 
Oxford. Entered the I.C.S., 1906 ; Collector 
of Salt Revenue, 1910 ; Dy. Commissioner 
of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; acted as 
Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
^Magistrate from 1924 ; acted as Secretary 

I to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry, 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935 ; 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay, 1935. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, 1936 ; Member of the Governor- 
General's Executive Council, 1938 ; Home 
Member, Govt, of India till April 1944. 
Address : India Office, London, 

AIAYNARD, Richard de Kirkleitnqton, 
General Manager, M. & S. 1\I. Rly. since 1944. 
b, Feb. 26, 1892. in. Susan Boag Aliller. Ediic. : 
Aysgarth School, Yorks and Malvern College* 
Did 5 years training on North Eastern Ely., 
England; joined the M. & S. AT. Railway as an 
Asst. Transportation Supdt. (Traffic) in Nov. 
1913 ; promoted District Transportation Supdt. 
1918 ; Dy. Traffic Manager 1929 ; Chief 
Operating Superintendent 1935 ; Trustee, 
Madras port Trust. Address : General 
Manager, M. & S. M. Railway, Madras. 

MAYURBHANJ, MaharaJA of. {See Indian 
Princes* Section.) 

MOELHTNNY, GEOFFREY WILLIAM, B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., Chief Secretary, Govt, of Sind 
since April *45. 6. Dec. 1900 ; m. Doris Gw’endo- 
line Burrows. Edtic.: Rugby School and Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford; Asstt. Collector, 1924 ; 
Ag. Collector of Sukkur,1927 ; Ag.Dy.Cmmsnr., 
Uiiper ""Sind Frontier, 1928; Under-Secy* 
to Govt, of Bombay, Home Department, 
1929 ; Coll, of Larkana, 1933 ; Dy. Secy, 
to Govt, of India, Home Department, 1934 ; 
Coll, of Karachi, 1938 ; Coll, of Bombay 1939- 
1943 ; Actg. CJommsnr., Central Division, 
1943. Secy, to Govt, of Bombay, General 
and Educational Depts, 1944 — March '45. 
Address : Secretariat, Karachi* 

MEASURES, Sir Philip Herbert, Kt. (1946), 
Indian Police. Commander of British 
Empire, 1931, Inspect or- General of Police, 
United Provinces since June 1945, b. 2nd 
Jan. 1893. m, Muriel Steventon. Ediic.: 
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JIEttTA, Khak IJAHAPCP. Annrsiim T’ltrnozn- 
SHAH, B.A., LL.B.. B.ir-nt-Uw, .1,1’. ITon- 
Prcsy. Mnc.; BcUl. Dy. Shrrlll; b. 1873; m, 
GoolbM »Toliangir B. ^^aT^b^vn. i.Vftrr.: SI. 
Xavicr’P ColK, Bombay; AUcr practising 
for 3 ycar.^ as a pleader on the appellate aide 
of the Illch Court, qimliHcd tor the JCngll'^h 
Bat In 1910; practiced (or 3-4 ycats on the 
original side of the Bombay lUgh Court. In 
1914, appointed Dy. SheritT of Bombay and 
on retirement, in 1031, reverted to (he Bar. 

Shallcmar 9, lluge=> Bead, 

Bombay 20. 



MBHTA, Sin Ciiryn.AL B.. Kt., l.V.. Merchant. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 10.3:>.:)G ; Knighted (1012) ; 

Brc«ldent. Indian Merchants* 

^ ' Cl)amber(1040), Bresidenl, 

rcdcration of Indian Cimnv 
her> of ComincrcCiVlndustry 
( 1 0 1 1 -4 2) ; Viee-Bresident, 
Indian Central t'otton 

Committee, Member, 
(lovcrning Body, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 

K CSC arch (1935-38); 
Bxccutivc Committee, Bed 
Cro'^s Society (Bombay 
BreCidcncy Brandi) ; Kdltor: 
**Tho rinancial Kewa**, Bombay, * 'Indian Cot- 
ton Beview '* ; Managing Director : — Chunilal 
Mehta it Co., Ltd. ; Director, Scindia Steam 
Kavigation Co., Ltd.; Hindustan Commercial 
Bank Ltd, ; Investment Corporation of India 
Ltd.; Sirpur Paper Alills Ltd.; Bombay Bullion 
Exchange Ltd.; Alcock, Ashdown it Co.. Ltd., 
and other concerns. Has travelled round the 
world in 1927 and again visited Europe «and 
America in 1930. Ho attended International 
Business Conference at Bye, Kew York (U.S.A.) 
as the leader oftlie Indian Delegation in Nov. i 
'44. Address : 52, Bulge Boad, Malabar mil, ' 
Bombay, 


MEHTA, Sm CilUNILAL VumiTTOANDAS, KT., 
J.Pm IC.C.S.I. (1928), M. a.., LL.B., Agent and 
Chairman, Century Spg. «fc Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. 6. 12 .Tan. 1881. in, to Tarabai 
Chandulal ICaukodlwala, JJduc. : St. Xavier's 
Coll., Bombay ; Captain, Hindu XI ; elected to 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1907 ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee, 1912 ; Presi- 
dent of the Corporation, 1910. Elected to 
the Bombay Legislative Coiincil by the 
Corporation in 1910 ; elected to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1918 ; Chairman, Indian 
Merchants* Chamber, 1918 and 1931, Elected 
to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920 ; Ex-Chan- 
cellor, Indian AY omen's Unlv. ; Ex-Provincial 
Scout Commsnr. ; Minister, Bombay Govt., 
1921-23 ; Member, Executive Council of Govt, 
of Bombay, 1923-28 ; Chairman, Bank 
of India Ltd., Western India Match 
Go., Ltd., and New India Assurance Co., 
Ltd,; Director, Indian Badio & Cable Com- 
munications Co., Ltd., The Tata Iron & Steel 
Co.; Ltd., The Associated Cement Companies, 
Ltd.; The B. E. h, T., etc.; President. 
Hrdian Territorial Eorce. Add) ess * 42, Bidge 
Road. Malabar Hill, Bombay. ' 


MEHTA, GinDlUlHiAri D.,IIA1 Sahcb, Manager, 
The Tamnagar and Dwarka Hallway. 6. 5th 
September lS70,17duc, atAMsnagarand Ahme- 
da bad. Joined the Postal 
Dept, in 1890 and served 
fix years. Joined the B. B. 

A: C. 1. Ballway In 1903 as 
a Junior Clerk in the DIst. 

T r a fl\ e Superintendent's 
Onicc; Chief Distributing 
Ofliccr of Grain Shops, 1921, 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, wa*^ finally pro- 
moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to 
the Ballway Head Office 
in Bombay in 1920 where he served till 1934; 
Hal Saheb, 1931, social worker having initiat- 
ed Co ‘Operative Institutions, Death Benefit 
Funds, etc., for tlic welfare of the Staff, was 
actively connected with the Bombay Presi- 
dency Baby A' Health B'cek Association, was 
Cliairxnan, Dist. and Div. Co-operative Insti- 
tntesnnd mentioned In Government Reports, 
promoted several works of public utility; in 
Baroda State ; also connected with many 
other Institutions in Bombay, originator of the 
idea of Excursion and Pilgrims Specials, 
Received Silver Jubilee and Coronation 
Medals ; was appointed to his present 
post in 1935 by H. H. the Jam Saheb. 
President, Board of Trade, Commerce and 
Industries, Nawanagar State, Central Board 
War efforts and the Baby & Health Week 
Association, Jamnagar, where he is also 
connected with several other social activities. 
Address: Janmagar, Kathiawar. 

MEHTA, The Hox'ble DurgasuaxivAU 
K KiPASiiAXKAn, B.A.,LL.B.( Allahabad Dniv.), 
Minister for Finance, Central Provinces and 
Berar : h. 7th April 1887. Educ, : Jubbulpore 
and Allahabad ; Advocate, Nagpur High 
Court, Address : 59, Temple Boad, Nagpur. 

MEHTA, Mns. Haxsa MaixUbhai, B.A. (Philo- 
sophy, Hons.), 1918, (Winner of Chatfield 
prize the Matriculation. 1913, and Gangabai 
Bhat scholarship in Inter. Arts, 1916); b, 
July 3, 1897 ; m. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta in 
1924 ; Edur.: at Baroda; Member, Bombay 
Municipal Schools Cttee., 1926.; Pres., B.P.C.C. 
1930 ; Gujarati Stri Sahekari Mandal since 
1928 ; The Bhagian Samji, Provincial Hin- 
dustan Scouts Assen., South Bombay ; Fellow 
of the Senate of Unlv. of Bombay, from 1931 
till to-day ; Member, Board of Studies In 
Gujarati, Univ. of Bombay, 1935 ; Pres., 
Bombay Provincial Primary Education Board 
1939-42 ; Senate and Syndicate of the Indian 
Women's Univ. ; Leg. Coimcil, 1937 and again 
in 1940 ; Parliamentary Secy., Education 
and Health, 1937-39; Vice-Pres., A.I.W.C., 
1930 and off and on and in 1945 President; 
The New Education Fellowship since 1937 ; 
Secy., National Council of Women, 1930;’ 
Indian Women’s representative at the women’s 
section of the U.N.O. Publications : In 
Gujarati, Bahvaratvali, Kishorv(ntavatif~ RftJ:- 
mini, BavaJumi PuraJ:ramo, GoHbarni Musa- 
(m*, Aru nuh adbhid, snvpnu, Trnn 

^uarup )ic bijan nnlnho Hamkt 
(twnslnfed from S fw lee sp care), Venice no 
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irparl (Mrrrhnuf (*] IV/nW) ; In Knp'lj-ih,' 
Women vnfter ihe Hindu Lun> of Mof» 
rlfvje and Snrerxrton^ Tratt on /*od 
vnr IfUuaiKonnl lUeonUrndion ancf Cit'd 
Lihcrties, Afldre<^n : Cjo Tilt of Baroda 

Ltd., Tort, Bombay, 

3JI:HTA, BUI UOMI MANi:rj:.TT, K.OJ.K, (1010) : 

Kt, (Ul.r}); K. n. Vj. (UHl). Wflblmoum 

Cifi'/fo of Jloinbay, Banke r, Mino\\n< r, Jiidin- 
tilali-t, fie, IBrcdor, Jkank 0. 

iBt April 1871, in, to Ooolbal, d, of 

late H. li, 

> ^ ’ ! AVwc, : at Bombay, BUrted 

/ " i as acM'taot in Jk)tnbav 

f ^ 1 Mint in 1688 ; azid fitirtcd 

[ f ^ ^ j bJrijnc‘’p> on ov/n account 

r In 1600; boTmbt Victoria 
( Mill? In 1004; Jubilee 
Mllh In lOH; C)a»d:wnr 
. ' ' MIll^ In 1021b B«tAbllpbe<i 

/ -> Zenith BIfe Arsurance Co., 

: ' / Btd, in lOlC, British 

{ . India General Insurance Co,, 

Btd.,inl010, Poona Klee trie 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 101 G ; Kavsarl B, S, Co,, 
LW.r In X022, and L^asIk-BcolaJl Jk S. Co.,| 
Ltd., In 1020, Member, Cozincll of State, 1020 
to 1934 ; served on the Committee of 

Bihar and Orissa Separation In 1931. 
Beprescnled India on jAnjpic of Ballons, 
1933 and 1034; ^fember. Central Board of 
Ilescrvc Bank; Bmxdoycrs' Kcprcfcntatlrc 
on International Labour Confcicnce in 1030, 
EstabllBhcd KnvBarl Cotton A" Silk Jdllla Co., 
LtdJnlOBO.Bhrangadhra Clicinlcal Works In 
1939. G^vallor Siipar Co,,Ltd.,1940. In Anp. 
1941 appointed Chairman of War Gifts Tund. 
Appointed Chairman, Bed Cro^s \Ycek 1944 
l*und. Chairman, Advisory Board, PosLvrar 
Heconstnirtion, Bairula Blat<% Pre^., Vh tory 
Tiiunk« 2 lvin" J‘nin! ; 19IG. Adflrej>f: : 

* Guliia,* Worll Sea Pace, AVoiU, Bomiiay. 

MEHTA, TKnr.AVADA?; HAnAVAKniiAi, Bar-at- 
Law, Cihlcf PrcBy. Mptc. (retd.), Kow practl- 
ring In Bombay High Court and working an 
High Court Judge, Janjfra and Jaffrabad 
States, and also v.'orking ns Judge, TIurur 
Court, Chliota-lJdepiir .Stale, Bevgad, Paria, 
h, 20th Jan., 1880 ; in, Pratirna Melita. Hdnr. : 
at Ahinodabad, Poona, Bomb.iy and London. 
Practised on llie Original anrl Appellate f-id'*** 
of the Boinlmy Higli Court from 10J2'1920. 
Apptd. Prerfy.'Mgle, in 192] and worked in 
Oadar, fJirgaurn and i>plaiia<Ie I'oilce Court? 
as Presy. Mgte. from 1023-1939, Apptd. 
f'hlef Prcry. Mgte., Bombay. Aug. Bt, 1930. 
AfUlrene : “ Baiinijjrasad ", Babiilnath Boad, 
Chow'pat ty, Bombay. 

M EHT A , J AM17 AP AS M. ,M. A .,LL.B., Bar-a t ‘La w , 
/>. 3 August 1881. VI, Manibal, r/. of BataiiJ, 
Ladhu)l. Hdue. ; .lanmagav, ,1nnagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Altini- 
rlpal Corporation flnee 1022; ^reinber, Leg!*-- 
hitive Assembly, 1023*1930 .and again ‘.ince 
1941 and ilember, National Defence Counell 
from 1941. President, AH-India Balhvay- 
Bederation from 1031 to 44 and Indian 
Federation of Labour siiice 1941 to 44 ; Maha- 
rashtra Provhicial Congre*'^ CoTniriittee, 1921- 
23; Bombay i^rovineial Congress Committee, 
1920-1930; and ^b'niber, All-India CongTC.ss 
Committee, 1921-31. Member of the M'orking 


f'ommi!t**'‘ of tie* Indian IbUIonal fongrr-'^ 
102G; Didlan Worifer'j* DMfgat^ to flie Inter- 
national J,rtbo!ir ('onP-rMu^. 1031 .apfl 104 4; 
Sub'tiltile iDbgAte, Gov< mlng Body J.L.O.. 
January lO:;.*); iV^ddent, DrnioeTaflc hv.araj 
ikirty, lOn. B,P/1‘. Ibnploy/’eft* f'nbm, 

»lnef< 103J: .’Uyor of Bombiv, 1028-27. 

(uid rbiaiiM* Mizii^t/r. G*o%ertizmnt 
of Bombay, 1037 ; PM^r*'*'' ntati%c r,r the 
Go*, t. of Itidia with th** Gri\f. of Burrrn, 
19U to June 1918. AddT*‘i' : Banganga 
Bond, Malab tr Hiil, BomW.y. 

MEHTA, J>Tnt;nnz.Ab Kr.iMirii.tn, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Jlerchant%* Chamber, Bom- 
bay. fj, 1884. m, to .Mr?. Kumtidaf-aurl. Edue,: 
YVadliWan High BrLool and Gujarat and EI- 
phlnsfone Colleges. Appointed Serretan*, 
Indian ^ferclianta* chamber, 1907; Servlcr,* 
horro-sred by the Indian ilunltlofjs Board 
from Clmmbcr .and appointed Af*l*tant Con- 

I troIIerfromScrt'‘raber 1017 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Keprcientallve 

I of Employers for the third and 14th Sefslon? 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, In 1921 and 1030; Secretary of the 
Federation of Indian Chamber? of Commerce 
from 1Q27-20. Vic^-Prcsldcnt of the Bombay 
Suburban District Congre*5 Committee from 
1921-25 and President of the Bombay Sabttr- 
ban District Congre*5 Committee from 1 925-29; 
Cljalrman of the Santa Crtu Notified Area 
Committee, 1927-1032; Vice-President, 
Bandra Munlclpallly, 1934-38. Addrett : 
Cl/2, Tagore Hoad, Santa Crux, Tk>rnbay 25. 
and Indian JIcrchatiLs’ Qiamber, Bombav. 

OTHTA, Dk. nivr.AJ NAi’AYAy, W M. A* 5> 
(Bom.). M.D. (lamd.), (Cidvfr-itv ^fcdal), 
M.K.C.ib (Ixmd.), r.tbP.S. (Bom'), 3LL.A. 
(Bom.). ];\-Dean, Gordhnnda? Sund^rd.-is 

Medical (.db’gc and King Edward 3lemorinl 
JIo*pltaI. Bombay, b, 29 Augu*-! 1887 ; 
in. Mi-i jlaii»4V l^tantildiai Mehta. Kd*fe. : Hlgli 
School l>hie.ition at Amrcll, Baroda State, 
Giant M<*dlral College, Bombay ami London 
llo-pital; lorineriy Ag. A«-tt. Director, Hale 
Clinical Labofator\\ J.ondon Ho-pBal, London 
and Chh‘f ^Icdica) Oliiccr, Baroda State; 
Prc'-., Indian MetUca! Ar-oeiation 1930 and 
re-cledcd for the years 1943 and 1945 : 

Bombay Nur-e.?, 3ndwivf3 and 
Health Vi-ilorh* Council, 1942; (hijcrat Be- 
•^earch Society 1037-43; Member, Medical 
Conneil of India 1938-43, Bombay Medical 
Connell sinee 1937, Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Bc^earch, India ^lnec 1942. Syndi- 
cate, Dniver-lty of Bombay, 1928-29 ; 
Academic Couneik l^ni\e^^ity of Bombay 
1035-42 : Editorial Board, Journal of Scientific 
A Industrial Ke-'carch, Advi-ory Board, 
.Toumal of the Gujarat KescarcU Sodety; 
Fellow*, Dn^vf:^^j^y of Bombay huco 1020; A 
Delegate of the Bombay Univer.^ity at the 
ficcond XntcT-UuiverBitics' Conference lield at 
Delhi in 1920. Author, " Studien regarding 
fire^encc of glycogln in Suprarenal Bodies " 
— ' Lancet/ Jleccmbcr 1015 ; " Xlic Height, 
Weight (fc Clic;>t Measurements onnuiry* re- 
lating to some Bchool duldren (Males) in 
Bombay" — Jounial of the Indian .Mcdlral 
AFHociatlon, 1911. Arrested and imprironed 
for n!mo-t two years in 1932-33 and detained 
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for over twenty month in 1042-11 \inder the 
Defence of Indin Act. Elected to the Bombay 
LcGisiatlvc A*^seTnbly in Hatch, 1046, 
Addles^ : Cjo Bank of Batoda Ltd., Bombay. 




.. lb, 


i 


i 

■j 


MEHTA, M.D., Managing Director, The 
Sfotor House (Gujarat) Ltd., 
Ahmedabnd, which he 
established in 1024 when 
he took Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fotdson Trac- 
tor Distributorship for 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Outch; 
Director, American and 
(Continental ^Motors, Ltd., 
and Janak T*td.. First 
Indian to start a full 
fledged Automobile Assem- 
1)ly Plant in India ; visited 
Europe In 1001 and on return founded the 
Kathiawar Plying Club, Ltd., Bajkot and 
Ahmedabad : cstablisiied ‘ Studebakcr ' Ass- 
embly Plant at Okha Port (Kathiawar) 
in IhOO; visited B.K. and B.S.A. in 1640 
and took sole distribution rights for India, 
Burma and Ceylon for ' Studebaker ^ Cars and 
Trucks and again in 1041 and wa^^ instrumental 
in concluding arrancements with Kufllolds for 
Hindustan SCofors Ltd., Appointed Industrial 
Adviser to the Western India States in 1945 ; 
accompanied the delegation representing the 
various Indian States to UJC. and XhS.A.: 
conciudecl arrangements with Mr. Kaiser 
and Mr» Prnscr tlie wcll-kuonn Ship Builders 
and Automobile Designers of America for 
market/ing tbeir new ‘ Kaiser, ' " Fraser ' and 
' Graham ^ Cars in the cast. C{ub^: Rotary Civ\b 
of Calcutta, Cricket Club of India. Address : 
Motor House (Gujrat) Ltd., 294, Baznrgate 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


JJEHTA, DR. Mohan Sinha, M.a., LL.B. 
(Allahabad), Ph.D, (Lond,), Barrlster-at-Law 
(Middle Temple). Indian State Service. 6. 
20th April 1895; Shritnatl Hulas Kumari 
Mehta (died, August 1924). rdne. : D.A.A.V. 
High School and Government Collegiate 
School, Ajmer; Agra College, Agra; Ewing 
Christian College and University School of 
Law, Allahabad and The London School 
of Economics and Political Science, London. 
Lecturer in Economics, Agra College, 1918-19 ; 
Government College, Ajmer, 1919-20; Secre- 
tary, All-India Seva Samiti (Headquarters, 
Allahabad) ; Headquarters, Hon. Scout Com- 
missioner for India S.S.B S A. 1922-38; Mewar ; 
State Service in 1922 as District Magistrate ; 
Assistant Settlement Officer, 1923 ; Revenue 
Officer, 1928; Offg, Revenue Commissioner, 
1935 ; Dlwan, Banswara State, June 1987 to 
Aug. 1940 ; Revenue and Education Minister 
since April! 941 and Minister for Supplies 
1942-44, Mewar State ; Founded Vaidya 

Bhawan Soel“*'* 'v' ‘ ^ -educational 

Institution ; ■ School, a 

Teacher’s Tiu-miug cou, u Handicrafts 
Institute, a Basic School and Hursery Section) 
at Udaipur in 1931 of which he is the Founder- 
President ; Vice-President, All-India Seva 
Samiti (Allahabad); Convener, Supply Com- 
mittee of the Regional Board of Rajputana, 
April 1942. Member of the Central Advisory 
- Board of Education, Present Chief Minister, 
Banswara State (Rajputana). Publications: 


LoTti Tliisilnq^ (ml the Indian States (Tatapore- 
vala). Address: Udaipur (Rajputana). 

MEHTA, Nanalal Chamanlal, I.C.S., Cam- 
bridge Graduate In Katural ScienceB and 
Economics. Joined I.C.S. 1915 ; Honorary 
Correspondent of the Arclueological Survey 
of India. Sugar Controller for India, 
(Retired from service 1944); b. Kov. 17, 
1892 ; Slianta Motiial Shah ; Pdac. : 
Saurashtra High School, Rajkot, IVilson 
Coll., Bombay and Fitz ^YiUiam House, 
Cambridge, Beside.s being Dlst. Officer 
in various places in the United Pro- 
vince, had been Dir. of Agriculture, Land 
Records, Statistics and Inspector-General of 
Registration ; See. and Officiating Vice- 
Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research ; Industries and Education 
Sec., U.P. Govt., and now Sugar Controller 
for India since April 1942. Had also been 
for a year on deputation udth the Gwalior 
State. Attended the British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference, held in March 1945, in 
London. PubUrations ; “ Studies in Indian 
Painting/' " Gujarati Painting in the 15th 
Centur 3 %" Contribution of Islam to Indian 
Culture and “ Bharatiya Chittakala," etc. 
Address: Kamla Cottage, Juhu, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Vaikhnth L^lubhat, B.A., Minister, 
(FxnaneCy Co-operation and VxUage industries)y 
Govt, of Bombay, b. 23 Oct. 1891. m, Mangla, 
d, of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ,: New High School, and Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
B.A. Examination. Manager, Bombay Central 
(Provincial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 1912, and 
Managing Director since 1922. Member, 
Editorial Board, Social Service Quarterly; 
Bombay Co-operative Quarterly; Secretary, 
Social Service League, Bombay ; Hon. Secy., 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute; 
fifember, Bombay Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee, 1929; Member, Textile Labour 

i Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1937-40 ; Bom- 
bay provincial Board, Harljan Sevak Sangh ; 
Board of Management, and Trustee All- 
India Village Industries Association; 
Secy., Peoples Provincial Food Council; 
Mg. Director, Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., 1922-1945. PitbJU 
cations : The Co-operative Iklovement, 
1915. The Co-operative Movement in 
India, 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance, 
1927. Address : Murzbanabad, Andheri 
(B. B, & C, I. Railway). 

MENON, K.R. S.,M.A. (Oxon), CXE., LO.S., 6. 
Oct. 18, 1898; Ednc,: K'ian Coll., Madras, 
Christ Church, Oxford ; I.C.S., 1921 ; H. FL/s 
Ambassador for India in China since Jan, 
1947. m. Saraswati, p. d. of late Sir Sankaran 
Nair, 1923, Addl. Deputy. Secy, to the Govt, of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept., Under-Sec. 

I to the Hon, the Resident at Hyderabad ; also 
on the Frontier for 3 j^ears; agent to the 
Government of India in Ceylon, 1929-33; 
Deputed by Government of India on Special 
Mission to Zanzibar, Kenya & Uganda, to 
enquire into the position of Indians there, 

j 1934 ; Dewan of Bharatpur State for about 
3 years ; attended the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945 ; Agent General to the Govt, of 
India in China from 1943 to Jan. 47. Address : 
External Affairs Deptt., New Delhi. 
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Mnxo:r, in^TAv BAnAT>rr \7\ 

SA:?K/.rv, r* A,, 15 ; Ta*> ^ 

St'Uo OiTiDcil, JoiUji^ir , M'ly 21, 
hi. brlni 'H r»Ininb::lU iirl tin! AvTnm*'.;. 

DJue. : Urcnnai Co]!., , 

clcno' CoiL, Alnrirn* ; CJuI tV. Coll.. CMnCrMr^*, 1 
Csiiv. <'oU., ; < \U‘ A to Cvt \\* \\v i 

r/»n(!(0}, o)i 'JCtli .T‘tT). U‘01 : 
fiiroH* <1 ;it tii^ ifC..'}! ('our?. nii'l i 

prarfiM (1 ;it t!i<‘ Ii tr In thf Trt 

nppointf fl t o!h] '‘ion- UfJlfO'ii 

lattT, n*^ .link''*, Mmlrn*? JlC'h Coori ; 
v/nrds v.TiH inciijbcr, l^ibHrs 
inl-cion, >rnflr:«®, f^»r a tini*;; oti T»llrciinri! 
V2H appointed L</nl Athlor, JoHjpnr. nnd 
then Alinl-ter for Ju'-ttfe and TAv,'M«inh^r, 
State CoumlL t : Co-iuopoUiar}, ’ 

Madra* ; Xaiio/.al Llh^ul, Tondoii, Adhat: 
Jodhpur. 

'IKNOX, P.*o BtHU/un Vapat. P.urou.Nvi 
C.SJ. iVJU)h CJJ:. (KMI) ; IPfornL^ roinmC' 
Monff .and S^o** fJo\ < rnor-tinn ral 

(Piihlie) *>in( f .Inrjf* lOIT;. //. fih Sr p! , 1^04 \ oJ | 
C. Sankunni M^ non anri SrjxnaMd Vai^al j 
Knnhiknfty Amma ; ?n. 3«it, 1025; 2nd j 

1041, Srimathl Kanakami ; tv.o r. JaIvc.:), 
Ottapalaia Sr hook Jolnftl '-er^hc, 

1014; A=Ht. Sf'C., Govt, of Indh, Ilcforrr,* 
Offica. 1932: Under .See., 1034; I>y. Secy.,! 
1933»40; Joint Src., Jnne-Ort. 1037 and I 
June-Ott. 193S ;T)cj>iJty Serritary to Cover- i 
nor-Oeneral (Jlefonii?;. 1040-42; Joint Hoc 
to Govemor-tJcncral (Keformn), I ‘eh,- June 
1041 ; Jleforxij' Coniinh-iore r -Inee S( j t. 1042. 
Tip'^ffnl Ion : Shooting. A (hht « > ; 3 1 i n 2 

Udv/ard Tioad. Xevr luliii. 

MEXZIUS, Sir-KOBtKT.Kt,, V.B,, 

C.A. ; Chalnnan and Afana^Ins Director, The 
BritLh India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpoie, 
Director, Smltli Htanl-.treet <C Co., Ltd,, 
Calcutta and 0. IfcKcntie A CO. j 
(1919) Ltd., Calcutta ; Local Director, } 
The Boj’al Lxchanj^c A‘=^urancc Corporation, 
Calcutta ; Chairman, The F< deration of 
Woollen IfanilfacturcrA In India; Commandant, j 
CaTvnpore Contingent A.r.T. ; Hon. A.D.C. j 
to H.D. TlioVictroj' and Governor-General. / j. j 
Edinburgh 1891, yoimycst ton of Cnc late^ 
Archibald ifenzle*. S.H.C., Edlnhnrch. Jdduc. : . 
Geori^c Wat-on*s College, Ldlnbiirgb. , 
MorriEon's Academy, CiicfT, Edinburgh | 
UnivcT^ity. m. Jenny Hamilton, eldest daughter ; 
of the late Lt.-Coi. Thomas Young of 
Edinburgh (1932). Member, Society of t 
Accountants In Edinburgh (1914). Served 
in Great War 191408^ (O.B.E. 1918;, 

Dispatches 1917, 1918 and 1919. President, 
Upper India Cliamber of Commerce, 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1944 and 1045. Clubs : Ca'tvnpore, J 
Camipore, Caledonian and ILA.C., London. | 
Address : ‘‘Strathcarron", Cavmpore. 

MERCHANT, rr.Airnoz RusTOifjT, J.P.,r.S.-* 
A.A. (Lend.). R. A. (India), Incorporated and . 
Regj-tered Accoimtant. Partner, S. B. Billi- 
moria & Co., Accountants and Auditor^, 113, 
Esplanade Rortd, Bombay. Author of some 
books on Accountancy and Income-tax. b. No- 
vember 12, 16S8. J^dtic, : Bombay and London 
PormerJy, Commissioner of Income-tax. Bom- 
bay and llihar ; Lecturer in Accounting, Syd- 
enham College of Commerce and Economics ; 
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Arjjninan-c-IMr.m HL'ii HrhoM Old Boy-* A«s 
cn. me mb'r. We m India A ntoxr.obne As -rn. 
Wulern India roottail .t<^‘cn., Bombay Pro 
vincki Hork^^y and I*^larn Gymkhana; 

1- conn»Tt^d ^dth all the Badlng 3Iu-Krn 
A-=ocbtIon=. AdJretr : 07, jamail Cartel 
Rond, Bornbny 3. 

Mi:s-.navv, Lr.-Giy. >xv. TzvaK Waltip 
K.B.L , (Mk, D.H.O. (and Bar), Indian Army 
CoIoTuI, Ihfh Light Cavalry. 6. Dec. 9 
IS 93 ; 7U. Patricia Courtuei*. Lduc. : Eton anc 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. Indian Arniv, Hod=on*> 
Horse. 1014-33; ICth D.C.O. Utirers, 1935 
39 ; G.S.O. 1-1 5th Indian Divi-Icn ; Comd 
“ Garclle ’* Force at Sudan and Eritrea ; 9tl 
Indian Infantry Brigade, Keren; and ii 
Western Desert 4th Indian DIv., 1st Armonrec 
DIv. and 7th Armoured DivUion ; 7th Indiar 
Dhi-ion and 4ti) C^^rp-. Banna: 0.0. C.-iu-C 
Malayan 1 onirnand. Addf*^^^ : H.Q. Makyar 
Coium'ind. ^.E. .t-ia Connuriiid. 

l^nLES, Sir. GrorrRBT, Jony, Attplt.y, K.C.B 
(June 1945). Flag OiTiccr Commanding th( 
Rovai Indian Naw, b. 2-5-GO. m. .Uisen Mary 
Carl ell 22-2-18. 2. s. Lduc : 11.31.5. Britannia 
Posted midsbipnuin 1900. Lt. 1911, Com* 
mandcr 1924, Captain 1931, Rear Admiral 
1941, VIc^-Adniiral 1944 ; Has b^cn Deputy 
Director of R. N. Staff Coll, ond Director of 
Tactical Scliool. Sperinihed in Navigation; 
vns Captain of H.M.S. Nel-on, 1939-1941 ; 
V. as Bead of MilUoiv ^n^sjoTito Ru='b : served 
on “^taff of S.A.C. S.E.A. 1943-44 and then 'wai 
nag Officer Commanding the M’esfern 3Mi- 
t» rrant^an. Addre?-: GCaval Headquarters, New 
Dcdhl. 

MILLS, LT.-C0M5iA!rpEr. Hent.t Roeekt. 
R.LN.V.R., M.Sc. (Lond.) (by research. 
Diploma in Education (Cambridge): 

A. MJ.C.E. From 1935 Principal, 

Maharftfa'.s College, Emakulam, Cochin, 
State (on leave for duration of warf; b. 
May 4. 19DD ; m. Ida May Hodpop, 

B. Sc. (Lond.) 3 children : Hthm. : Taunton s 
School, Univ. Coll., Southampton ; Prof, of 
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Physics, Madras Christian Collefte, 1930-35 ; 
Member, Senate and Academic Council, 
Madras Univ., 1936-40 ; Volunteered for war 
service and granted temporary commission 
in R.T.N.V.U., 1939 ; Apptd. Lt.-Commander, 
1942, Recipient of the “ Medal of Merit ** 
Boy Scout, 1928 ; Sea Scout Commissioner 
for Cochin State and conducted All India Sea 
Scout Course, 1938. Joint Publications: 
Raman Effect and Temperature (Proc. Roy. 
Soc, 1934) and Elementary Science I and XI 
for Indian Schools (Macmillan); Address: 
Maharaja’s College, Ernakulara. 

MIIiLS, Jaites PniXTP, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.5., 
C.I.B. (1941), Adviser to H.E. the Governor 
of Assam for Tribal Areas and States, b. 18th 
Peb. 1890; m, Pamela Moira Poster-Vese}^- 
EUz Gerald, Lduc,: Winchester and Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. Publications : Books 
and articles on Anthropology. Address : 

- Shillong, Assam. 

MIRA BBK^, (MISS Madeline Slade), daughter 
of a British Admiral, b, Nov. 22, 1892. Re- 
nouncing a life of luxury, took a vow of poverty 
and joined Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram ; a staunch 
follower of ^Ir, Gandhi ; twice arrested in 
* connection with Civil Disobedience movement; 
accompanied Mr. Gandhi to England, 1931 ; 
W'ent on tour to Britain and America, lecturing 
and educating the public there on the Indian 
situation, 1934-35 ; arrested 9th August 1942 
along 'With Mr. Gandhi and confined in Aga 
Klian’s Palace for 21 montlis ; in Nov. 1944 
started small Ashram of her own on Gandhian 
lines ; in April 1946 appointed Special Adviser 
to Govt, of U. P. for “ Grow More Food 
Campaign.” Address : Kisan Ashram, P.O. 
Bahadrabad, via Jwalapur, near Haridwar, 
TJ. P. 

MIRA J (Senior) : Shriitant Nahayanrao 
Gangadharrao, Raja Saheb of. {See Indian 
princes* Setixon ) 

MIRAJ (Senior) : Shrimant Soubhagya- 
VATi Laxmibaisaheb Patwardhan, Rani- 
saheh, Miraj Senior State, Miraj. b. 1905. 
Comes from an educated and cultured Sardar 

- r— family of Aptes of Limb in 

I Satara Dist. Educ: atSangli 
^ and Poona. Fond of fine 
r fy ^ & knitting work. Won 

ui ^ ^ i Gold and Silver Medals at 
Satara and Poona Indus- 
Exhibitions. Has 
J published two Marathi pam- 
pill ets on Woollen Sweaters. 
T Is also a good storj’’- writer 
^ Marathi. Takes keen 

^ ^ t, iutcrest in the uplift of] 
‘ women in her State. In- 

terested in the uplift of Harijans and Red 
Cross Society work, especially in supplying 
clothes and books to wounded soldiers. Helps 
Rajasaheb in social and administrative work. 
Has one son (Heir Apparent) and one 
daughter, both graduates of the 
Bombay University. Address: Dewibhawan 
Palace, Miraj Sr. 

MIRAJ (Jr.) ; Raja of. {See Indian Princes* 
Section,) 


MIRRLEES, Maj.-Gen, William Henry 
Buohanan, Legion of Honour (Chevalier), 
1916 M.C. (1917) ; D.S.O. (1941) ; Bar to 
D.S 0., (1942), b, Oct. 4, 1892 ; fn. Frances 
Lalanne of Philadelphia (U.S.A.). Educ, : 
Marlborough Coll., Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich ; Commissioned in Royal Artillery, 
Dec., 1912; Capt. 1916; Served in France, 
1914-18 ; Wounded once ; promoted Major, 
1930 : Lt.-Col. 1938; Commanded 3rdRegt., 
R.H.A. in Western Desert from beginning of 
war to Sept. 1940 ; C.R.A. 4th Indian Div. 
from Sept. 1940 tUl March 1942; M.G.R.A., 
India, March 1942. Address : General 
Headquarters, New Delhi. 

MIRZA, M. Ismail, amin-itl-Mxtlk, Sir, 
K.C.I.E. (1936), Kt. (1930), C.I.E. (1924), 
O.B.E. (1923), Pres., H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council since Aug. 5, 1946. b, 1883. 
m. Zebinda Be^m. Educ, ^ 

Wesleyen Mission High 
School, Bangalore; with ^ ^ 

His Highness the late ^ 2 

Maharaja of Mysore, at 
Mysore and Central College, - , 

Bangalore, Superintendent 7^%^ 

of Police. 1905 ; Asstt. 

Secretary to H. the f -■ 

Maharaja, 1908; Huzur 
Secretary to H. H, the fi 

Maharaja, 1914; Private 
Secretary to H. H. the 
Maharaja, 1922 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1926-41. - 
Prime Minister of Jaipur, June 1942 to July 
1946. Invited to the Round Table Conference 
in 1930 as a delegate from South Indian 
States, and in 1931 as a delegate of Mysore; 
Jodhpur and Jaipur (Rajputana), Member 
of the Consultative Committee. Delegate 
to the Third Indian Roimd Table Conference. 
1932 and the Joint Select Committee, 1933. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Inter- 
governmental Conference of Far Eastern 
Countries on Rural Hy^'ene, held at Bandoeng 
(Java), 1937. Delivered Convocation 
Addresses of Annamalai, Madras and Calcutta 
Universities in 1935, 1938 and 1940 respec- 
tively and Patna and Dacca Universities in 
1942, Nagpur University in 1943, Agra 
University in 1944 and Benares Hindu 
University in 1945. Address: Shah Manzil, 
Hyderabad (Dcccan). 


"A l'. 


MIRZA, HtJMAYUN, Assistant Industrial Adviser, 
Dept, of Planning and Development, Gove, of 
India since 1st March ’45. b, 14th January 
1907 : eldest of 3 children and only son of Amin- 
ul-MuIk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E.,C. 

• St. J,, Pres., H. E. H. the 

Nizam’s Executive Council 
and Lady Mirza Ismail 
(Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal), 
m, 12th December 1941, 
Zeebunnisa Begum, daugh- 
ter of the late Aga Mohamed 
Khaleel Shirazi (of Madras). 
Educ,: St. Joseph’s College, 
Bangalore ; The Queen’s 
College, Oxford ; and the 
Middle Temple, London. 
Entered the Mysore Civil 
Service as Personal Assistant to the Dewan 
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of JIVSQM, 1st Nov. 1933 to Slst Ifey 1934; 
Asstt. Commissioner in Kolar, 1st* June 
1934 to 1st Janiifiry 1935 ; Asstt. Commr. 
in Bangalore, 2nd January to 30th June 
in Xumkur, 1st July 1935 to IStli March 
1936; in special charge of Auekal Tahik 
23rd March to 11th July: Sub-Divisional 
Officer and Civil Officer/ Banualore, 12th 
July 193G to 11th Xovcmber 1937 : De\van 
of Bauganapalle. ISth November 1937 to 
ISth Xovember 1940. Reverted to Mysore 
Civil Service as Sub-Division Officer, 
Chikballapur until 21st April ’44. Address : 
41D, Snjan Singh Park, Connvallis Road, 
Xew Delhi G. 


JflRZA, ROYHI2rrA:t NOSHERtVAX Framrotte. 
Rajasetapeasakta (1942). Associate Roval 
Technical CJollegc, B.E. (Liverpool), A*M. 
Inst. C.E., General Manager, Mysore State 
Railways, is an" ** Brwad *' 



belonging to the Priest Class 
of Ddwada (near Bombay). 
“ Mirza Kliushrobeg *’ was 
bestowed on his ancestor 
Dastoor Rustom — Shehriar 


in 1716 A.D.‘ — by Emperor 
M^ohamed Shah. ’ Educated 


V Glasgow, Liverpool. 

Married Diana, daughter of 
^ i, ilerwanji KothawaJa and 
Jerbanoo, well-known 
authoress. Started life as 


Engineer, Briti=h Reinforced Ck)ncrete En- 
pincerini: Cov., London. Held t>05ltion3 in 
irvsorc State' Railw.avs as Executive Engineer, 
Chief Engineer and General Manager. Xow 
Director of Transport Pood Supply Dept.. 
Mys'^re Government. Extensive Study 
travels in Europe, Canada 6: America, I^ecrei^- 
tion: Tennis Cliib=^, The B.angalor^ Cnited 
Service Club. Century Club. B.angnlore Golf 
Club. AdiJrejs : 22, Grant Road, Bangalore 
Cantt, 

iriSRA. Sir LAKsmrirATi, Kt. (1941), B.Sc., 
''tender. Encmeerinc and Post-Mar Re- 
con«:t ruction. Railw.av Board since Xov. 1943. 
t>. 4 th July. ISSS. 7M'/V ; A era Coll. A Thomson 
Civil Kneinoerine Coll. Joined the State Rly. 
service In Oct. 1911 : Executive Engineer 
191$: services lent to the Foreicn Pol. Dept. 
In 1924 and posted as Dy. Mcr. and Englneer- 
fn-Chief of the Baroda State Rly,; proceeded 
to Europe 1027 to study the Dfvl. Organisa- 
tion and General Administration on English 


and Continentrd Ely?.; returned to the East 
Indian Rly. In 192S ; special duty with the 
Railway Board. 1929 ; Controller of Stores, i 


N.MMUy..l930; Dy. Agent, E.T. Ry., 1932,1 
and afterwards Dlvl. Supdt., Howrah Div.; [ 
Member, Public Services Commission, 193S. 
Gfn. >!gr., B. A A. Rly., Sept. 1939— Xov, 
1943. Appoint*'.! to officiate as Chief 
Commr. nflllyH. 2Srd Jun^, 1945. Jfentloned 
in dDpatches during the operations in Burma 
and On the North Eastern Frontier, June 1942 
to May 1943. Address: C/o Birla Brothers 
Ltd., Royal Excliango Place, Calcutta. 

insRA, The Hon. Pandit Linoaraj. M.A. 
(SsnCicrit), Got! Medalist, Calcutta Univ., » 


1919. SlinUter of Education and Healthy 
Orissa. 6. 1894. 7U. Srimatl lima Devi. 
£du€: Ravenshaw CoH., Cuttack and Unir. 
Coll., Calcutta, Began as Prof, of Sansteit- 
in the G, B. B. Coll., Sluzafarpore (Bihar) : 
gave up Govt. Service iu 1922 ; joined the 
Satyabadi National School as teacher ; M.L.C. 
in Bihar and Orissa, 1927-29 : Member, Ser- 
vants of the People Society, Lahore ; Editor, 
The Samajf Orissa Daily, till assuming office 
as Minister in April, 1946. PuhUentions : 

. Short biographies and political llteratiue e.g. 
Shivaji, Gitriigovind Sinha, Deshaf-DabI, 
Janasaki, Jananayaka. Address : Cuttack 
(Orissa). 


MISRA, Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Dr* Shyam 
Behari, M.A., D.Litt,, Sahitya Vacbaspatl. 
Retired Magistrate and Collector, LT.P., ex- 
member, Council of SLate ; ^Member of the 
CJourts, Benares Hindu Unlv. ; Ex-President, 
All-India Kanyakmbia Sabha, All-India Hindi 
Sahitya Samraelan, and Kashi Nagri Pracharnl 
Sabha ; Ex-President, Kanyakubja Intcr-Colh 
Committee, Lucknow, and of XJ.P. Managers* 
Association of Aided High Schools and 
Inter- Colleges. Sfember, Provincial Mar 
Board, tT.P. 6. 12th August 1873. m. Miss 
B. D. Bajpai : has two j., five d. Educ. .* 
Jubilee High School and Canning College, 
Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch. XT.P. 
Civil Service in 1897 ns Deputy Collector, 
was on various special duties, on 6 occasions, 
Jt. Registrar of Co-operative Societies (1922- 
24), and Registrar. August 1924 to December 
1926; Dewan, Chhatnrpur State, C, I., for 
over four years and -of Orehlia State 
from January 1929 to April 1932, when he 
became Chief Adviser to H. H. pi/dfiVaffomr ; 
Several standard works in Hindi two of which 
being text books for B.A. and M..\. Exams, 
of over six Indian Universities and awarded 
D. Litt, degree (Honoris Cansa) by Allahabad 
Univ. 1937. Address: Golaganj, Lucknow. 

MISRA, Rai Bahaditr Tika Rah, M.A., LL.B., 
Slember, Public Service Commission, United 
Provinces, b. Feb. 1, 1SS5. Ediic.: St, John's 
ColL, Agra, Joined the Executive Service 
In 1906, was transferred to the Judicial Dept, 
in 1911 as Munslf and was confirmed as 
Dist. and Sessions Judge in 1934. During 
tills period also worked as Registrar, Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, and Dy. Legal Remem- 
brancer and Dy. Sec.. Judicial Dept., was 
also nominated a member of the Provincial 
Leg. Council. In 1938 officiated as Judge, 
High Court, Allahabad. Retd, on 1st Feb. 
1940 : apptd. Member, Public Service 
Commission from Jan. 1942 for 5 years. 
Also Hon, Treasurer and Vlce-Prcs., Execu- 
tive Council, Allahabad Univ. Addw# .* 
33, Stanley Raid, Allahabad, and Kachcrl 
Road. Lucioiow. 


MITCHELL, Sir Kenneth, K.C.T.E. (1046); 
Kt. (1944), C.I.E. (1934). A.C.G.I., M.Inst. 
C.E.. M.I.E. (India), T., A.I.A.E., 

LS.E. (Retd.) (>. 2Sth Aug. 1885; in, 1011 
Lilian, d. of Edw. Mestlake of Soutlmmpton, 
deed. 1038. I’duc,: St Paul's School, Ix)ndon 
and City and GuUds Central Technical Instl- 
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tutc, London. Lock & Harbour Construction, 
Southampton ; Indian Pub. Wke. Dept., 1909; 

I. A,R.O. Tem, 5 Capt., B. E., 1918-19 ; Under 
Sec., Punjab Govt., P. W. Dept., 1919-1920; 
Tecbnical Adviser, Indian l^adB Develop- 
ment ettee, 1927-28 ; Boad Bngr. to Govt, 
of India, 1930 : Consulting Engr. to the Govt, 
of India (Beads), 1934. Pres., Indian Boads 
Congress, l'939-43 ; Controller of Boad Trans- 
port, War Transport Dept., Govt, of India, 
Peb. 1942 ; Chief Controller, Boad Transport 
and Development, 1944. Address : New Delhi. 

MITHA ^lAHOJfED SULEJUN CASSuaf, M.L.A., 

J. P., Landlord & businessman, b. July 30, 1903, 

s, of the ETon'ble Sirdar Sir Suleman Cassum 
Mltha, Bt., C.I.E., M.C.S., and Lady 

Mariambai Mitha. m. in | 
1921 Khatubai (died 1932, 
2s, 2d, Nomipated, Bom- , 
bay Legislative Council 
by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, 1932 ; Elected a 
member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay Improvements 
Committee, 1031 ; Beelected 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1935 
having also been re-elected to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation ; member of the 
Bombay Port Haj Committee and the All 
India Muslim League ; resigned later on the 1 
Pakistan issue. Joined father's firm, 1920 , 
and started Independent business in the i 
name of Mahamed Suleman & Co., Director of 
Bank of India Ltd., Suleman & Co., Ltd., 
and New India Assurance Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
Clubs : ‘U’^illingdon Sports Club, the Boyal 
IVestern India Turf Club, the Poona Club 
Ltd., and the Cricket Club of India. Rest- 
dcnce : Lands End Boad, Malabar Hill, 

Bombaj\ Office ; 27, Kolsa Moholla, 

Pydhowni, Bombay. 

MITBA. BANENDBA MOHAN, B.A., A.I.I.B., 
Managing Director, Bankers* Union Ltd. b, 
October 1908. father, late Bal Saheb J.M.Mitra, 
Grand-fnther Late Baj Mohan Alitra, Chief 
Dewan, Tripura State ; Mother — Amiya Bala 
Mitra, daughter of late Jatlndra Mohan Guha, 
l.D.s. (Late Professor, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta). m. Santi Banl, two sons and one daugh- 
ter. Rduc, : Zila School, Comllla and 
St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. Graduated 
in 1929 with distinction. Completed Indian 
Institute of Bankers* Examination, 1037. 
Served with the Imperial Bank, 1932-37. 
One of the founders of Bankers* Union Ltd, 
Prepared the original scheme of metropolitan 
clearing. Director, India Equitable Insurance 
Co., Ltd. Publications : “‘Banking Legislation 
for India,** and “ Post-war banking in India, 
and a case for legislation.** Address: 44 /2B, 
'Hazra Boad, Ballygunge, Ca\cv\tta. 




MITBA, PnoF. Sism -Bumau, D.Sc., M.B.E., 
P.N.I., Ghoae Professor of 
Physics, University of 
Calcutta, b, October 1891. 
m. Lllabatl, daughter of Bai 
Bahadur Haraklsore Biswas 
of Barisal (died 1939). 

Two sons. Pioneer of radio 
research in India and well- 
kno^\Ti for his investigations 
on the ionised layers of the 
upper atmosphere which 
guide radio waves round the 
world. Author of numerous 
scientific publications. President, 


r:r \ 


xvioivi'SAvu, M^athc- 

matics and Physics Section of the Indian 
Science Congress, 1934 ; King George V Silver 
Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Member, Bengal Indus- 
trial Survey Committee, 1938. Member, 
Industrial Besearch Planning Committee, 
Government of India, 1944-45; Chairman, 
Badio Besearch Committee, Board of Scientific 
* and Industrial Besearch. Member, In^an 
Scientific Mission to U. K, and U. S. A., 
1944-45 ; Pres. Botary Club of Calcutta, 1942 ; 
Director, Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd. '\V’eU-kno^vn for his Bengalee 
^vritings and radio talks on popular science. 
Address : 9, Hindusthan Boad, Ballygunj, 
Calcutta. 


MITTEB, SIK BROJENDRA Lal, Kt. (1928), 

K.C.S.I. (1932); M.A., B.L„ Barrister-at-Law, 
Prime Minister of Baroda. 6 . May 1875. 
m, a daughter of P. N, Bo«e, late of 
the Geological Survey. Ediie,: Presidency 
Col., Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn. Law Mem- 
ber, Govt, of India, 1928-34; Advocate- 
General of Bengal, 1925-28 and Member, 
Bengal Executive Council, 1934-37 ; Advocate- 
General of India, 1937-45 ; Led Indian Dele- 
gation to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1931 and 1933. Address : Baroda. 

MITTEB, The Hon’blb Sir Rtjpehdra Coomar, 
M.Sc., M.L., Kt., Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 
b, 18th January 1890. m, Sudhahasinee Bose, 
Pduc. : at Doveton College, Presidency College, 
Scottish Churches College and University 
Law College, Calcutta. Vakil and Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta for sometime ; Professor, 
University Law College, Calcutta. Fellow, 
University of Calcutta and Member of the 
Faculty of Law, University of Dacca. Address : 
5, Old Mayor’s Court, Calcutta. 


MODAK, Naravan VinayaK, C.I.E. (Jan. 
3 945) ; Special Engineer in charge of post- 
war reconstruction schemes and general 
development of the city, Bombay since Sept. 

1946. b, December 1890, 
B. E. (Civil) (1911), Member 
of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (London) (1936), 
F. B. San I., M.I.E. (India). 
J.P. Worked as Sub-Divi- 
sional Ofiicer with the Sani- 
tary Eneineer to the Govern- 
ment 'Of Bombay (1912- 
1918). Awarded State 
Technical Scholarship for 
special training in Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineering 
for one year in India and 3 years in England 




V 
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(1918). In LnRland attached to the 

Corporation of Hasting') wrhcd for 

iie«arly three years as an Assistant Kn^incer 
with the Corporation (1919-1922). Appointed 
Executive Enj^inecr in the Indian Service of 
Kailway Engineers Sanitary Engineer to 
the G. I. P. Kailway (1922-30). ^Vorkcd as 
Consnlting Engineer to the B. B. <fc G. I. Kly. 
to prepare a sewerage scheme for their Bohad 
Station while in service of the G, I. P. Illy. 
Appointed By. City Engineer to the Bombay 
ilunicipality, (1930). Acted as Hydraulic i 
Engineer, Bomr 3 ay ilunlcipality (1932-1933). 
City Engineer to the Bombay Hunicipality 
1934-1046. Ag. Municipal Coramr., June '46 
to Sept. '46. President of the Bombay 
Engineering Congress (1938). A Vice- 
President, the Indian Koads Congress. 
President, Institution of Engineers (India) 
(1941 & 1942). President, Section of Engl-! 
neering & Metallurgy, Indian Science Congress 
Association (1942), Fellow of the University 
of Bombay since 1933. Member of the Syndi- 
cate, 1937-44. Bean of the Faculty of 
' Technology of the University of Bombay 
(1940-41). Member, Advisory Committee of 
the Engineering College, Poona. Member, 
ilanaging Committee of the V. J. T. Institute. 
Besigned and erected Sewage Purification 
Works on the Activated Sludge Process (the 
first largest Sewage Works in India) for the 
sewerage of the Northern Part of the Island of 
Bombay. Address : “ Udyam,” Shiva j I Park, 
Bombay 28. 


MOBI, SARDAn Bavar Tehotras Kavasji, 
B.A., EB.B., Bar-at-Baw ; b. 27th 
July, 1887 ; holds here- 
ditary title of “ Bavar " 
recognised by Govt., First 
Class Sardar of Gujerat 
since 1922 ; awarded the 
Silver Jubilee Commemora- 
tion Medal, 1935 and the 
Coronation Medal, 1937 ; 
Was presented to His 5Ia- 
jesty at a Levee in Bucking- 
ham Palace in 1913 ; m, 
Gulbanoo, d, of Khan Baha- 
dur B. B. Patel, C.E., O.B.E., of Quetta, 1920 : 
two s. Ed. Elphinstone Coll., Bombay, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London ; Called to the Bar 1913 ; 
Holds Certificate of Honour from the Council 
of Legal Education, London ; Principal, 
Sarvajanik Law College, Surat ; Served as ! 
Company Commander in the I.T.F. and holds 1 
the King's Commission with the Hon. rank of; 
Capt.; Member, Bombay Legislative Council i 
1921-24 and 1930-37 ; Chorasi Taluka Local 
Board and Surat Bist. l/ocal Board, 1919- 
1924 ; Vice-Pres. T.L.B. for 3 years ; Coun- 
cillor, Surat City Municipality, 1922-28 ; 
Pres., Chorasi Taluka Bevelopment Assen. 
since 1922 ; Member, Provincial Kural Bept, ' 
Board; Governing Body of the Institute of| 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Bairying, 
Anand ; Trustee, Leper Hospital and many 
other useful institutions ; Belegate, Parsi 
Matrimonial Court since 1915 ; Birector; Surat 
Bistrict Co-operative Bank Ltd., 1916-19 ; 
Chairman, Surat Peoples' Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Gujerat Safe Beposit Co. Ltd., Master 


Bleaching, Bycing and Finishing Co. Ltd., 
Gujerat Parsi Mutual Life Insurance Society; 
Bircctor, Gujerat Investment Trust Ltd.; 
Surat Bairy Go. Ltd.; See. Countess orBnffcrin 
Bispcnsarics Society, etc., Chainnan, Bclence 
Loans Cttcc. and War PublHty Cttee., 1040- 
44 ; BIst. Leader, National War Front, Surat, 
1943-45 ; Governor, 89th Bht. Kotarv Inter- 
national 1915-40. Address: The Ketreat, 
Civil Linf^s, Surat. 

MOBY, BFiOQinAb Jaojivan, Personal Assis- 
tant to Ills Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
of Bharampur. 6. on the 28th of Pobruary, 
188C. Educ.: at the Alfred High School, 
Kajkot, Joined the 
Governmont aorvlcc in 
the Western India States 
Agency at KajKot in 
1910, Passed the Higher 
Standard Examination. 

J oined Bharampur State 
service in the year 1923. 

Appointed Personal Assis- 
tant to His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb In 
1928. Keceived His late 
Jubilee Medal In the year 
the Coronation Medal In 
Baldev Nivas, Bharampur (Surat Dlst.). 

MOBY, Sir Hormasji Prroshaw, M.A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906). K.B.E. (1935), b. Sept. 23, 1881 ; 
m. Jerbai, d. of Kavasji Badabhoy Bubash, 
3 s. ; Educ. : St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. 
Member. Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
1913-41 and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Slill owners' Association, 1927 and 
1929-34 ; President, Indian Merchants' 
Chamber, 1928 : President. Employers’ Fede- 
ration of India. 1933-41 and again from 1943 ; 
Jlember, Indian Leg. Assembly, 1929-43 ; 
Member, Kound Table Con. and Keserve Bank 
Cttee. of the Conference ; joint-signatory to 
the Indo-Lancasbire Trade Agreement, 1933 ; 
Member for Supplj’, Govt, of India, August 
1941 to Feb. 1943, and Beputy (]hainnan 
of the War Kesources Cttee. of the Council ; 
Bir., Tata Sons, Ltd. ; Belegate, International 
X^abour Conference, Geneva, 1937 ; Chairman, 
Associated Cement Co. ; Chainnan, Central 
Bank of India ; Pres,, Cricket Club of India; 
Chairman, Koyal Western India Turf Club. 
Publications : The Political Future of India 
(1908) ; lAfe of Sir Pheroteshah Mehta (1921). 
Address : ** Spirospero," Carmichael Koad, 

Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

MOHAMABPUR Labhowa: Thakorr SahrB 
OF (See Indian Nobles* Section). 




Majesty's Silver 
1935. Awarded 
1937. Address: 
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MOHAKLAL L. Shah, Prominent businessman 
and industrialist of Calcutta ; b, August 
1892 ; Partner in the firm of Managing 
Agents, for The Mohini Mills, Ltd. No. 1 
and 2 and Messrs, Chimanla? 
Vadilal & Co. ; Kx-Prcsi- 
dent, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Bengal Mill- 
o\vncrs* Assen,, Calcutta ; 
lilember, Textile Control 
Board ; Town Planning 
Committee, Bengal ; Stand- 
ing Quartering Board, Ben- 
gal; jRegional Advisory 
. ettee. (Disposals), Govt, of 

1 i India, Dept, of Supply, New 

Delhi ; Director of several 
banking, jute and insurance institutions in 
Calcutta; Senior Director, Renwick & Co., 
Ltd. Takes great interest in social and 
cultural activities. Address: 22, Canning 
Street, Calcutta. 


MOHOMED Abbas Nhak, Khan Bahadur, 
Merchant. Editc, : In Mysore. IVas member, 
Mysore Representative Assembly for 20 years ; 
Member, Mysore Legislative Council for over 
10 years : ex-President, Bangalore City 
Municipal Council ; General Secretary, Central 
Mahomedan Association since 29 years; 
Presided over Non-Brahmin Youth League, 
Madras, 1928 ; presented in 1928, with an 
Address, a silver Casket and Gold Cup by i 
citizens of Mysore in recognition of services 
to the State ; President, Mysore State Muslim 
Conference, 1932. Conferred title of Shaft q-ul- 
Mulk by H.H. the Maharajah of Mysore, 1942. 
Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore City. 

MOKASHI, PiTRSHOTTAM Shridhar, B.A., 
ilanager, SangU Bank Ltd., Sangli. 5. in 
1906. Graduated in 1927 from the St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, vi. Miss Sunder Sabnis, 
Grand-daughter of Sir 
Raghunatlurao Sabnis, Kt., 

C.I.E., ex-Diwan of Kolha- 
pur, three sons, served in the 
Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., as an 
officer at different centres 
in the Presidency ; joined 
as General Manacer of 
the Sangli Bank Ltd. in 
1939 ; an Associate Member of the Indian 
Institute of Bankers. Though a Jt. 
Stock Banker, takes keen interest in Co- 
operative activities and during his service 
in the Co-operative Bank, was an active 
member of the various co-operative bodies 
including the Bombay Co-operative Institute. 
"Was, the Chahtnan of the Reception C'tte. 
of the third Session of Sangli State Co-opera- 
tive Conference held at Sangli in April (1945). 
Address: The Sangli Bank Ltd., Sangli (S.M.C). 
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MOLEDINA, Khan BAH.O)TrR Muhammad 
HASnm, Khan Bahadur; Landlord & 
Hony. Magistrate First Class; &, March 5, 
1900 ; w, Mariam, d. of A. B, Adam Sait of 
Ootacamund ; Bduc, : St. 

Vincent’s & Dastur High 
School, Poona ; President, 

Poona Suburban Munici- 
pality, 1941-46; Vice- 
President, Cantt. Board, 

Kirkee, since 1939 ; Member, 

Poona Cantonment Board ; 

Secy., District Wakf Cttee. ; 

Controller of Rents, Kirkee 
Cant. ; Pres., Muslim Stu- 
dents* Union, Poona ; mem- 
ber of the Poona Dist. 

Local Board and the Poona City Municipality, 
1934-37 and Vice-Chairman of the Poona 
Dist. School Board. 1934-37 ; awarded Khan 
Saheb in 1941 and Khan Bahadur in January, 
1945; Pres., Hon. Magistrates^ Assen. and 
Poona Dist. Municipal Assen. ; Vice-Pres., 
Rotary Club, Poona ; Mg. Trustee, Moleeina 
Anglo-Urdu Middle School, Poona. Publi- 
cations : My Impression of the Var East^ and 
Beady Eeference to Criminal Law ; Address : 
30, Main Street, Poona. 

MOOKKRJEE, Hon’rle Mr. Baidtanath, 
Minister for Supply and Reconstruction 
Departments, Mechanically Propelled Vehicles 
and Jails, Assam, since Feb. 1946., h. 1900, in 
Nadia, Bengal. Eduv Azimganj and Nimtita, 
Vidyasagar Coll, and XJniv. Law Coll,, Cal- 
cutta, but did not take his B.L. Degree ; was 
the Game Secy., Law CoU., Calcutta, w. the 
?/• d, of late Rai Nagendra Nath Choudbury 
Bahadur of Assam, 1924. For some years 
Supdt. of all the tea estates oumed by the late 
Rai Bahadur N. N. Choudbury ; returned to 
the Assam Leg. Assembly in 1937 from the 
Surma Valley Indian Tea Planting Consti- 
tuency ; made a name for himself In Assam by 
his legislative activities ; member, Sylhet 
Municipal Board, 1937 ; was virtually leader 
of the Opposition in the Assam Legislative 
Assembly, accepted office in the Saadulla 
Cabinet in March 1945 in response to the 
dictates of the Congress party ; an authority 
on Finance in Assam ; is charitable and always 
supports a good cause ; is connected with 
several schools and colleges in the Surma 
Valley ; was a member of the Dacca XJniv. 
Court ; again returned to the Assembly from 
his old constituency on Congress ticket in the 
last general election ; Deputy Leader, Assem- 
bly Congress Party ; member, A.T.C.C. and 
B.C.C. Address : Shillong. 

MOOKERJEE, Sm BIRENDRA NATH, M.A. 
(Cantab.), m.t.e. (Ind.); s. of the late Sir 
Bajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.o.i.B., K.o.v.o.,- 
M.i.E. (Ind.), r.A.s.B. D.sc. (Eng.) ; b, February 
1899; m. 1925— Ranu Priti Aiiikarl, d. 
of Phani Bhusan Adhikari, late Prof, of the 
Benares Hindu TJniv,— 2 d. and 1 s, Edttc,: 
Bishop's Collegate School (Calcutta), Bengal 
Engineering Coll, and Trinity Coll. (Cantab.). 
Partner of Messrs. Martin & Co. and Messrs. 
Bum & Co., Engineers, Contractors, Mer- 
chants, Shipbuilders, etc., etc. ; Cffiainnan, 
Steel Ck>rporation of Bengal Ltd.; Vlce-Pres., 
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Worcester College, Oxford ; UnlverBlty 
College, London and Inner Temple, London. 
Joined the Indian Civil Service on 12-12-1921 ; 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate, Ahmed- 
abad, Broach and Panch Mahals, 1922-1925 ; 
District and Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, 
Larkana, Sukkur, Kathiawar, Naaik,^ Poona 
and Thana, 1927-1940 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Franchise Committee, 1932 ; 
Secretary to Government, Legal Department 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs since 
Jan. 8, 1941. Address : ** Chalet,'* Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MOOS, S. N., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.S.A., C.LB., 
I.E.S, (Retd.) ; Member, Public Service 
Commission, Bombay Pro\ince and Sind. 
6. 25th September, 1890 ; in. Makee B. 
Petit. Edtic, : Elpliinstone College, Bombay, 
and King’s College, Cambridge. Professor 
of Mathematics and Physics, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Bombay ; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1918 ; Inspector of Science 
Teaching ; Educational Inspector, Southern, 
Bombay and Central Divisions, and Sind ; 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 1931- 
39 ; D.P.I., Bombay Province, 1939-45. Publx- 
cadons : Various Educational Reports and 
articles. Address : Garden Reach, Bombay 
Road, Poona. 

MORVI ; H. H. MAHARAJA ShBEE LHKHDHIIIJI 
Bahhdtjr, Maharaja or (Sec In d ion Princes’ 
Section). 

MOTANDAS, T., J.P., Landlord, Banker and 
Contractor: Proprietor, T. Motandas <fc Co.. 

Karachi. ManufactureiB’ 
Representative and Manu- 
facturer of Indian Wines, 
Liquors and Chemicals. 
d. 1893 at Sukkur. Follow- 
ing in his father's footsteps, 
entered business at the age 
of 14. Has travelled 
throughout India, and 
visited Burma, Ceylon 
and Afghanistan. ^lember 
of various Institutes and 
Associations ; Member, 
Managing Committee, Karachi Wine 
Merchants’ Association, Old-Sukkur Associa- 
tion, Karachi, and the Cosmopolitan 
Co-operative Housinc Society, Ltd.. Karachi. 
Address : Motan Building, Bunder Road, 

Post Box 25, Karachi. 

MOTILAL Bawalal, B.A., Share and Stock 
Broker, b. in 1896 at Jamnagar. Educ, : 
at Janmagar High School and Bahuddin 
College, Junagad. Graduated 1919, m. in 
1922, Manharbai, d, of 
Kalidas Laljee of Por- 
bunder, 2 s, and 1 d. 

Worked as an Assistant in 
a cotton firm and also as 
a working partner with 
Messrs. Langley & Co.’s 
Share Dept. Purchased his 
card in 1925 and started 
his firm, Messrs. Motilal 
Bawalal & Co., in partner- 
ship with his son ; Director, 

Bombay Stock Exchange, 

1930-35 ; Kew Prince of W«ales Press Co. Ltd., 


Bombay ; Mysore Chcm. Manufacturers Ltd. ; 

I Titan Paint and Varnish Co. Ltd.; %va 3 
i Chairman, Aryan Life* Assurance Co. Ltd. 
i Bombay ; Mg. Dir., Suren & Co. Ltd. ; Member 
I of the Stanaging Cttees, of Santa Cruz 
I Education Society and Santa Cruz Residents* 

I Assocn,; Member, Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
Bombay, Bullion Exchange, Seeds & Oil 
Assocn. and Yarn Exchange, Jamnagar. 
A Freemason, he is a member of Lodge Aryan. 
Member, Cricket Club of India. Address : 
Agakhan Building, Dalai Street, Fort, 
Bombay, liesideiire : ‘Manohar’, 27, Marine 
Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

MUDALTAR, Dewak BAiunxm Dr. Sir A. 
LaksHMAHASWAMI, B.A. 1914, M.D. 1922, 
F.R.C.O.G. 1930, F.A.G.S. 1941, LLD., 
D.Sc.; Knighted 194.5 ; Vice-Chancellor,' 
University of Madras; 6. 14-10-1887; 

' Tfi. Ratha Bal ; Edttc. Madras Christian 
Coll., Madras, and Medical Coll., Madras ; 
Professor of Obstelrics & Oynaecology, 
Medical Coll., Madras, <& Supdt. of the 
Govt. Hospital for Women & Children, 
1934-42; Principal, Madras Medical Coll., 
1939-42; Vice-Chancellor, Madras TTniv. 
since 1942 ; Publications. (1) Ante-natal, Katal 
and Neo-natal mortality of Infants ; (2) Clinical 
Obstetrics ; (3) Midwifery casebook for 

Mldwlves. Address : * Kensington,* Poona- 
mallee High Road, Kilpauk, Madras, 

MUDALIAR, Sir A. Ramaswahi, DnVAK 
Bahadto, K.C.S.I, (1937), Dewan,. Mysore 
State since August 1946. 6. 14 October 1887. 
Ednc. : Madras Christian College, Law 
College, Madras. Advocate, Madras ; 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras, 
1920-26 ; Mayor, Corporation of Madras, 
1928-30 ; Member, Council of State, 1930 ; 
Stember, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1931- 
34 ; Member, Round Table Conference and 
Federal Structure Committee ; Member, 
Indian Franchise Committee ; Member, Indian 
Reserve Bank Committee ; Leader, In^an 
Delegation to British Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference, Toronto; Member, Special 
Textile Tariff Board ; Member, India Council ; 
Hon. Editor, Jxtstice, 1927-35 ; Member, 
Economic Committee, League of Nations ; 

I ilember. Imperial Economic Committee, 
Delegate, Nine Power Conferepce, Brussels, 
1937. Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council for Commerce Dept., 1930-42. 
Representative of the Govt, of India 
on the Imperial War Cabinet & Pacific War 
Council, 1942-43. Appointed Supply Member 
on May 2, 1943 on return from War CaWet; 
Proceeded to San Francisco as leader of the 
Indian Delegation, ‘March 11 1946, As mem- 
ber of the Delegation, he was also Chairman 
of Economic C’ttee. of the Conference, India's 
representative on the Preparatory Com- 
mission to the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, Nov. 1945 ; elected Pres, of the Economic 
and Social Council of the U.N.O., 1946. Leader, 
Indian Food Delegation to U, K. and U.S.A., 
1946. Hon. D.C.L. of the Oxford Univ., 
1946. Address : Carlton House, High Ground, 
Bangalore ; Lake View, Mysore. 

MUDHOL, Ruler op, (-Se« Indian Princes, 
Section^) 
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rncnt of Jnclin Hrrt^ tarlrvt . 102^. Ao-l 1027; 
Collector. Arm. 1037-3b; Kf’vmn'' h^'^remry, 
U.I*. Oovt., 302‘'-Ii0, rhl^f H' rTi t^ry to r.l*. 
Govt. otkI tlrn Artlrut Govrrrifjr of lUltaT, 
1011; Horne MmoImt. Govrrrine'nt of Irnll'x, 
1041*40. PMtrnthnf : Afirirutlurnl Dr^ft in 
Vie A^ra DUirxei, lU^rmtUtn* : lUfllnr- 
^totorlnr. Mntbernailc'^. Ad’lrfrn : Govrrn- 
ment IIon“'', Kararbl 

MUHAMMAIJ JlUKAKP-An AtT KlU.V. >fCHTA::* 
t7»-I)OTn>AH Hawaii, Chief of Pahniii 


H'tate nnd TnrlmlJnrlfdAr. Jlnlour (JnJpur : 
State), b, 2nd Sept. 1805. n, d. of late Koerj 
Hitafat All Klinn, Clilef of Sadnhnfl, 2ijd 
marrlar^. itno Al>dnl llnkfern Khan off 
Kfialrl Hht., Shamnporc. Ednr, : ^faharftja'j 
ColK, Jaipur and ^^.A.O. Coll.. Allrarh- 
V/a5 Torclrn Member of the Counrll of Slate, 
Jalmir, 1022*24; vlMted Kuropc!nl024 A lOns. 
Piifjlicalionr : Sada-l-Watan Tanqecd Nadir; 
B'^varajyn Horne Tlnlc. ^defrez/r .* rahaBO Honre. 
AUcrarli ; ^rumtaxbaph, Jalptrr (TUJpntAnn) 
and ‘Hinil Faiz*, The Fort, Pabajju {Diet. 
Hulandphahr). 

MUII AMM A I ) Na V. AZ, I.T.*CObOM:i. Sn:. 

K.C.T. 1 :., K(,. M.L.A., Khan of Kot luteh 
Khan ; Hardar of the Gheba CKm ; Pro- 
prietor of tb" Kot i>trite-t ; Mari-Irate ; Sul»* 
Jiid^e; A^^htant Collector! 

Deputy Ilcrbtrar of f’o* 
operative Bocletles. b. 

12th AnriFt lt‘01. Only 
son of the late SardaV 
iriiharamad AH Khan. 

Married the younger 
daughter of the late 
Kawab of Kalabngh. 

Four daughterfl. nduc. : 

Altchlson Chiefs' College 
(Lahore) and Itoyal 
Military (College (Snnd- 
hurst). Bntcred Army 
5n 1921- Appointed In 
the Army In India lle^crvc of Otliccrs. 
Fleeted in November 1920 to rcprcj^ent 
the Punjab Landholders in Central Lcgi?lativc 
Acscmbly. Appointed Honorary Major In 
June 1933; Honorary Lt.-Colonel in March 
1941. M.L.A. Punjab since 1937. Addre^n : 
Kot Fateh Khan, Attock District, Punjab. 
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rrv.rnr jpjo. rut(M-d Adv., AIM if V , 
1PH‘: M.LC‘ ifrT UC2-rj; Dy. 

Pr'ld'-rd. U. p. Co-jrMI, Her*: »; 

Jnd/i-, Jr' 7\ Hi/li 
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nn exj^/rwr.t r.r 1 rr|!lr of Indian A.rt. 
ivrmarjent. P.O 

(HirOHy). UJ*,, fr.dln. 

MCKniUKA, SATVA VlAti. lUlTA lUT.'tt 
0934); H. A. (Oxon.). 1*.S>\, rjt>‘.A.. 
J/mdon : Senior CotinrHI'^r r t Hnr^la. r tlrt'd ; 
Dewnn of Kntrh 1013-4 4. b, ftlflvb. 

7U Sm, Aruna Devi. 3T.A.. r>e p> 2 l^?o\; 
grand niece nf Tagore the po^-t. Or.e ron. 
oTje daughter, fid nr, ; Ft, Ka*.1erV nn 1 
l*fc*ldenry Collegr^, Cslcuna ant Pjceter 
College, O.Tford. Kotered Fe.-v'ef? 

(1911) ; rondueted the c>n*u^ of Uartvt.a 
(1921. 1931 and 1041); ro-e to SenHr Co^.n- 
<l!lor 1944-45. Wan largely rc»ror:<lhle for the 
rcorrani^Ation of the Central AerretarUt. and 
the local p.oard* and for co.n^titutlorM reform 
propoiai* no‘.r functioned. Decorated “Kajya 
Jlatna " for ry:tmp1ary (1934); 

notary Governor, Sidfi Dblrlct of IndLa, 
1942*13. Adduji: Hlb^ Cottage, Bhlllong. 

MHKF.RJFA. Tiir IlO!C Mn. Takak ^Cahi. 
B.Sr.. O.lhK,, M.LJf., .Mlplder for Irrigation 
it ^Val^ n^ay-s, Government of Bengal slnc^ 
2Dt Nov. '40; ildj‘< gmnd*on of Baja 
Pcar>' ^^ohan Jfukerjea. 31. A.. B.L.. C.S.I.. of 
Httarpara BaJ; A. April. 189^ In Uttarpara 
(Bcncnl): 31emhfr, Bengal Legidatlvc 
Council 1023*1030 and Bergal Legidaflvc 
A*»«enihly finee 1940; Chalmnn, Ho^^g?dy 
DiHrict Board rinre 1924 : ly^adlng Zainln* 
dar. Tnjetfe nnd S’lre-lTe^fdent, British 
Indian Af«cn. ; Director, B. I*. Ilallvavy; 
President, Bengal Central A. 31. Society; 
Trustee, Barcndra Bc^earch Museum; Con- 
nected with moHt of the imiKjrtant or* 
ganlsatlons in the Province and founder of 
many srhoolf, charitable dl5i>''n*arle5 and 
other public institution*?. Address: '* Ilajen- 
dm Bhaban". Uttarpara, HoogWy (Bengal); 
Secretariat, Calcutta. 

3IUKi:iUBK, Scsnrn Krjun, M.Sc. (Cal.), 
Pb.I). (Bdin,), 103S; Curator of the Her- 
barium since 1938, b. August 22. 1009. m. 
Sra. Padraabatl Dcbl. £duc,: Garalgarha 
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H. 15. School, Ashutosh Coll,, Calcutta. Univ. 
of Calcutta, Univ. of Edinburgh. Carried on 
research work in Botany, in Royal Botanic 
Garden, Cal. during 1935-30, in Royal Botanic 
Garden, Edinburgh during 1930 -38, in Royal 
Botanic Garden, Kew, London, and British 
Museum of Natural History, London in 1937 1 
and 1938; member of the liotanical Society 
of Bengal, the Indian Botanical Society and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Publican ' 
• lions : A monograph on the Indian and 
Burmese plants of the Slint-family, and 
several papers describing 18 new species of 
plants and a new variety, and making several 
changes of nomenclature of plants and publish- 
ing results of original research. Address : 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 

MUKERJI, DniHENOUA Nakayan, b. 1899, 
Uttarpara Raj family of Bengal. Gave up 
College career in the Presidency College 
to join the non-co-operation movement of 
the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1921. He offered 
Satyagraha launched by 
the Congress on 10th Jan- 
uary 1941 and was a 
Security Prisoner in 1942 
Movement ; was elected 
M.L.A. Bengal on Congress 
ticket in 1937 ; rc-elccted 
in 1946 on Congress ticket 
and is the Chief whip of the 
Party. The Hooghly Bank 
Ltd., is his creation. He is a supporter of indige- 
nous Industries. Bircctor, National Indlah Life 
Insuranec Co., Roopcherra Tea Co,, Tirrlanah 
Tea Estates, Coal Corpn, of India Ltd., and 
Calcutta Industrial Chemicals and Minerals 
Co. Ltd.; is also associated with other business 
concerns. Has published many articles on 
finance and commerce/ Address: 67, Joy 
Kissen Street, Uttarpara, Hooghly, Bengal. 
MUKERJI, Rai Bahadto Pakesh Nath, 
M.A. (1902), Enl Bahadur (1926) C.B.E. 
(1933); 6. 22nd December, 1882. m. 

Samir Bala, nee Chatterjec. Educ, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee. 1920, 
Member, Office Reorganisation Committee, 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at Stockholm, 
19 24, Assistant Director-General, 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London, 1929, 
Deputy Director-General, Postal Services, 1931, 
Deputed to Kabul to settle postal relationship 
with Afghanistan, 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madras, 1933, Behar and Orissa, 1933-34; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo, 1984; 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 
38. Senior Deputy Director-General, Post and 
Telegraphs, 1938-39. Welfare Officer, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1942-44. Deputy Controller 
General, Civil Supplies, 1944-45. Publica- 
tions : Several Departmental Publications. 
Address ; 26, Ritchie Road, Calcutta. 
MULICY, Manqesh Anandrao, M.A., LL.B. 
(Bom.), M.Sc. (Econ.) (London) ; Additional 
Under-Secy., Commerce Dept. Government of 
India, b. Sept. 13, 1908. m. Leela Anant 
Nadkarni. Educ. : Wilson Coll., Govt. Law 


Coll, and the Univ. School of Economics & 
Sociology, Bombay, London School of Poli- 
tical Science, London. Research Officer and 
later Chief Research Officer to the Economic 
Adviser to the Govt, of India, now Addl. 
Under-Secy., Commerce Dept., Govt, of India. 
Publications : ' Organisation & Finance of 
Industries in India ' (joint author) (1937) ; 
* Financing of Indian Industries during war- 
time * (1940), etc. Address : Commerce Dept., 
Govt, of India, New Delhi, 

MULLAN, Jal Phirozeshah, M.A., F.R.B.S., 
Prof, of Zoology, St. Xavier’s College. 
b. 26th March. 1884. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, 
University of Bombay. Publicaiions : 
“Animal Types for College Students”. 
Address : “ Mangatram Mansion”, Lamlngton 
Road, Grant Road, Bombay 7. q 

MULLICK, PULIN Behary, M.A„ B.L., M.L.A., 
M,A. (Econ.), 1923, B.A, (Hons.), (Econ.). 
1921, B.L., in 1925; b. Jan. 1, 1901; m. 
Sudharani MuUick ; Educ. : Presy. Coll., 
Calcutta ; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 
since 1926; Councillor, Calcutta Corporation, 
1936-42; Chairman, Public Health Standing 
ettee., 1939-1940 ; Chairman, Estates and 
General Purposes Standing Cttee,, 1940-1941; 
M, L. A., Bengal, 1937 ; Minister, 
Publicity Dept,, Govt, of Bengal, April 
1943 March 1946. Address : 59, Badridas 

Temple Street, Calcutta. 

MUNJEE, CassamaIiIiY, J.P., Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Educ. : in 

Bombay, Married : Khatijabai, daughter 
of Haji Mukhi Ladak. Has 4 sons and 
3 daughters. Has varied 
commercial interests. 

Chairman, Board of Direc- 
tors : The Associated 
Banking Corporation of 
India, Ltd., Munjee Nathoo- 
bhoy & Co. (Kathiawar) 

Ltd., Munjee Nathoohhoy 
& Sons (Kathiawar) Ltd., 

Munjee Nathoobhoy Provi- 
dent Society Ltd., Munjee 
Transport Ltd., Munjee 
(India) Ltd., Munjee (Eng- 
land) Ltd. and Mona Lisa Laboratories Ltd. 
Director — The United India Fire & General 
Insc. Co., Ltd.; Malik Diesel Engine (Turner) 
Mfg. Co. of India Ltd., Jubilee Stud Farm 
Ltd. and West Coast Fisheries Ltd, Senior 
Partner of Messrs. Munjee Nathoohhoy 
& Co., Bombay, Plastex Products Company, 
Country Craft Shipping Co., The Berkeley 
Printing Press, The Berkeley Company, 
Indo-Scottish Engineering Co., Mona Lisa 
Laboratories ; President, All India Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 1945, 
re-elected 1946. A leading member of the 
Khoja Community; a Vazir of H. H. the 
Aga Khan and President of the Gold Grant 
Committee appointed by H. H. The Aga 
Khan in 1936. Was awarded the Silver 
Jubilee Medal, as a prominent merchant, 
from the Bhavnagar State. Has travelled 
extensively on the Continent. Clubs : The 
Rotary, Willingdon Sports Club, The Orient 
Cmb, The Royal Western India Txurf Club. 
Address : 18, Nepean Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 
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‘ RcMmcliitm anc Bija Leklio *, ‘ Kxmiardevi *, 
* Jccvannmthl JadcU* Bokha Cliitro »Tune ane 
Kava Address : 2G, Ridgo Road, !Malabar 
Hin, Bombay 0. 

MURSHIDABAD, IiiTisnAM-UL-iiULK, Rais- 
Ul)-I>O^Yt\> AMIR-UL-OMIlAn, NAWAD ASIF 
Tv Aim Slu Syed ay ASIF Ali Meeuza, Khan 
Bahaeuk, IuC.S J., K.C.V.O,, Mahabut Jxtng. 
Kawab Bahadur or, premier noble of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, 38th in descent from the 
Rrophet of Arabia ; b» 7th Jan. 1875. m. 1808, 
Kan’ab Sultan DuUln Fugfoor Jahnn Begum 
Sahiba. iJcir-apparent ; Muishidziida Asif 
Jah Syed Waris All Meerza. ' Editc, : ini 
India, under private tutors and in Rngland , 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford, 1ms six 
times been member of Bengal Leg. Council : 
an all round spoitsman, a great lover of 
the fine arts and oriental pictures, and also 
an Uidu and Arabic Si holar. Addrm: The 
Talncc, Hurshldabad. 

MURTI, Bandit A. S. N. h. 1894. Member, 
Council of ** World A (Fairs and Institute 
of International A (Fairs. Was President, 
Orissa MiUo\Yners’ Association and Vice- 
President, Orissa Cham- 
ber of ('ommereo. Secre- 
tary. Orissa Exhibition, 

35. Was Senator, Andlira 
University. Conducted Gan- 
jain, Dt. Board. Secretary, 
Pt. Association. President, 
S. Orissa Agriculttire Asso- 
ciation ; former Member, 
Working Cttee. of All 
India Liberal Federation, 

W as Visitor to Coim- 

batore Agriculture Sta- 
tion. Witness before Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. Constructed Maternity Ward, Zenana 
Hospital, Member, Orissa Pomicile Enquiry 
Committee ; Mg. Pir., Andhra Farms Ltd. ; 
Piiblicatiom : Katioual Govt, for India ; 

A Free State for India, Address : Vislmu 
Villas, Berhempus. 

MURTRIE, David James, O.B.E., I.S.O,, 
Dy. DIr.-Qen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re-| 
tired), b, 18 Deo. 1864. Educ,i Dovefcon Prot, ; 
ColL, Madras. Ent. Govt. Service In Post 
Ofiice, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, I 
1918-16. .4ddrm.* “ Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, V, N. ANNASAHEB, B.A.. First Class 
Sardar of the Deccan. 6. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. iv, Bhiranhi 
Educ» : at Satara High School and the Deccan 
Coll,, Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Deccan Sard a rs, 1921 -1923, and 
of Central Assembly, 1924-26. President, In a ni- 
dara' Central Association, 1914 to the present 
day. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Logis. Aasembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confee. of Sirdars, 
Inamdara,1926 and President, Provincial Postal 
Confee, , 1926. Elected Chairman of the 

Executive Committee of the Provincial 
Conference, Sardara and Inamdars, 1927 and 
in 1931, Leader of the Deputation to H.B. 
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Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montague, Secretary 
of State, 1917; represented Sardars and 
Inamdars* interests before the Franchise and 

! Functions Committees of 1919. Leader of 
the Deputation before the Simon Commission, 
1928, and Leader of tXYo deputations, 1927 
and 1929 to H.E. the Governor, Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in Sept- 
ember 1930. Kominated Member of tbe 
Provincial Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Pres., Satara Education Society since 1937. 
Himself an Agriculturist and takes keen 
interest in its Developments. Publicntions : 
Currency System of India in Marathi. 
Address : Satara. 

MYSORE, His Highness The Maharaja of 
{See Indian Princes' Section A 

NAPIRSHAH, Eracu Ardeshir, B. A„ B.E., 
B.bc. (Eng. Edin.), M.Inst., C.E., (Lond.), 
F.I.S.E. (Loud,), M.I.E. (India), J.P., 
(1946), Hydraulic Engineer, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (Retd.); 6. February 
1895 ; m. February 1928, Miss Amy Hormusji 
Kariman ; e. at Bombay, Poona and 
Scot! and. Apprentice Engineer, Cardiff 
Corpn.; Asstt. Engr. M/s. The Economic 
Structures Co. Ltd., Lond.; Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust ; Sr. Asstt. Eng. (Drainage) ; 
Dy. City Engineer ; Hydraulic Engineer, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Chiefly 
instrumental in introducing traffic round- 
abouts and pedestiian refugees in tlie Bombay 

i City. He is a Free Mason and a Rotarian. 

! On the Committees of the W.I.A.A. ; I.R.T.D. 
A, ; Bombay Toum Planning ; Institution 
of Engineers (India) ; Parsi Lying-in Hospital ; 
Assoc, of Edinburgh Univ. Graduates & 
Chartered Collegiates ; Assoc, of the Engineer- 
ing Graduates of the Univer^^ity of Bombay ; 
Rep. in India of the Inst, of Sanitary Eupineers 
(Lond.) ; Pars! Federal Council ; Anjuman- 
Atash-Behram ; Athoman Mandal ; The 
Bombay Agri-Horticultural Society, Recrea- 
tions : Tennis, Swimming, Pingpong and 
Badminton. Clubs : C.C.I., Rotary. 

Address : Reservoir Bungalow^ Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

KAGOD : Raja Saheb of. (See Indian 
Prirtces* Section)^ 

HAGORV, Damodardas, &. 1910. leading 
Busineasman of Gwalior. 

Hon. Secy., Gw^alior Cham- 
ber of Commerce since 1938 ; 

General Secy., Gwalior State 
Industrial and Commercial 
Conference since 1940 ; 

Member, Economic Deve- 
lopment Board, G^valior 

Govt. (1933-36), and 
Tariff Board since 1942 ; 

Standard Cloth Advisory 

Board (1943-44) etc. 

Trustee, Jhvan Sahitya 

jMandal ; Trust Chairman, Hindustan Com- 
mercial Corporation, Gwalior and Ujjain 
Director, Gwalior Traders Ltd., Gw'alior 
Paints and Chemical Industries Ltd., The 
States Film Corporation Ltd., The Cotton 
Traders, Tlie Gwalior Merchants and Gwalior 
Importers, etc. Partner, R. J. & Sons, D. D. 
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Baroda, aud St \ Biaan^ 2. aitd 

BUccWtoiCo^^et.Cott^wr 

taentComta j^^etary .^pT^aigeeJ^n. lie'^e’?.^ 
General , ^p,nrBoarn»'^ fmcro^®^ 

^Wsn« OWa, . p_e«au t® 


TOent^^r seciewty =" charge "‘X. Be^eau- 
General , v.r»nr Boarn»'^ %i fTncr®^®^ 

rs?s*.jr^S;o.«;r’.v.'--' 
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Economies ; member* Famine Inquiry Com* 
mission 1945 and Indian Food Dclcpationa to 
U.IC. and U.S«A. 1040. Publications : Bcport on 
the Agricnllnrc'^ *• Baroda 

;S/a/c (1913) ; A ■ ‘ * Survey 

of the Strvai^ ‘ artment 

(1917); liepori of the rndustrial Development 
in the Daroda State (1919) ; Thcdian : Rural 
Problem, Joint autlior ^^ith Prof. J, J, 
Anjarla. Address: " Leela/' Juhu, Bombay, 


KANAVATI, EOMESU ClIANBBA MOTILAL, i 

F.C.I., F.F.C.S., F. Com. Sc.A., F.B. Econ. 1 
S., F. S. S. (London), Corporate Secretary.' 

Constitutional and Economic Adviser, iN^a^od 
State, C. I. 25th .Tanuary lOOS. m. Vasn- 
mat i Katilal ParcUh. 

Rduc, : at the Esplanade : 
Hiph School, Bombay, j 
and the Theosophical Col- 1 
lege, Madras. Obtained ! 

Fellowships of the Com- j 
mercial Institute, Bir- j 
mingham, the Faculty o! ■ 
Secretaries Ltd., Guild - 1 
ford, and the Association; 
of Commercial Science, : 

Hull (England), Elected 

Fellow of the Koyal 
Economic and tlio Boyal Statistical Societies 
of London in 1935. Appointed Assistant 
llegistcr for India of tho Faculty of Secretaries 
Ltd., in 1930. Boccived by Their Majesties 
icing Carol of Rumania, King Boris III of 
Bulgaria (1930) and the Governor- General of 
Australia (1934). Served Bharampur State 
as His Highness tho Maharana*9 Secretary 
from 1928 to 1938. Recipient of tho Inter- 
national Honour of tho Order of Officer of 
L’ordro Universal du Merit e Humain 

of Swiferorland (1938). Travel Solicitor to 
The American Express Co., Inc. (1938-39). 
Served JSTagod State, C.I., as Political and 
Foreign Secretary and Vice-Pres., State’s 
Legislative Assembly (Raj Praja Parishad), 
from 1940 to 1943, Travelled several times 
to Europe — cruising, as far as Spitzbergen, j 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, St. ' 
Settlements, Chinn and Japan. Publications: 
“ A Few Freelances Address : “ Khalsa 

Cottage 14th Road, Khar, Bombay 21. 

NANI) A, GulzahHiAL, B.A. (Hons.) in English 
(1918), M. A.jLL.B, (1920), Minister for Labour, 1 
Govt, of Bombay, b. July 4, 1898. m. Lakshmi 
Devi. Ediic, : Forman Christian CoU. , Lahore, 
Agra Coll., Agra ; Research Scholar, Allahabad 
TJniv., joined the nou-cQ-operation movement 
in 1921 ; Professor of Economics, National 1 
Coll., Bombay ; Secy., Textile Labour Assen., 
Ahmedabad, 1922 to 1946 ; Parliamentary 
"^gecy.7 Govt, of Bombay, 1937-1939 ; Chairman, 
Standing Cttee., of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality, 1940-42 ; Hon. Prohibition Commr. and 
Hon. Commr. for Labour Welfare, 1937-40. 
Publications : »8ome aspects of Khadi ; History 
of wage adjustment in the Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry. Address : Secretariat, Bombay, 


NANJEE, Choonilal Devkaran, Broker, 
Landlord, Merchant and Banker, b, 1889, 
Eldest son of late Seth Devkaran Nanjee, 
J.P. Ediic. : at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, m. 1908 Ramkor, 
daughter of Mr. Karsondas 
Laxmidas Thar. She is 
one of the founders of and 
on the Committee of tho 
Fort Hindu Stree Mandal 
and Member of various 
other Women’s Associations 
doing social welfare work. 

Has one son and two 
daughters. Joined hia 
father’s firm at the age of 
21, Now the Senior Partner 
In the firms of Devkaran Nanjee 6r Sons 
Ohugondas A: Co., and Messrs. Devkaran 
Nanjee. Director of Devkaran Nanjee Bank- 
ing Co., Ltd , Devkaran Nanjee Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Denasons Limited & Devkaran 
Nanjee Investment Co., Limited, Trustee 
of Dadar Hindu Temple, and Managing 
Trustee of Fort Sanskrit Shala and 
Devkaran Nanjee Charities. Trustee and 
Chairman of Desai Ghugondas Nanjee Modh 
Svagnati Udyog Uttejak Fund and Shah 
Pitamber Laljee Modh Svagnati Anath 
Ashraya Fund, Recreatimi : Sanskrit and 
Religious Literature. Edited and Published 
tho Third Edition of ’’Manusmriti” with 
its Gujarati translation and learned commen- 
taries by Pandit Nathooram Mahashanker 
and the late Shastri Pranjivan Harlhar. 
Hobby : Is a philatelist of over 40 years* 
standing and ia well-known among philate- 
lists as C. D. Desai. Fellow of the Royal 
PhDatelic Society, London. Member of 
the Philatelic Society of India and the 
Dum Dum Stamp Club. Has a highly 
specialised and valuable collection of Indian 
stamps. Awarded Silver and Gold 
Medals in International Exhibitions. Has 
made researches and discoveries In early 
Indian stamps, articles on which have appeared 
in the Philatelic Journal of India. Residential 
Address : ’* Satya Vilas,** Manordns Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Office Address : Devkaran 
Nanjee Buildings. Elphinstone Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

NANJEE, Praklal Devkaran, Banker, 
Merchant, Broker and Landlord, Justice 
of the Peace and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate for the City of Bombay. Raja- 
mantri of Porbandar State. 
Recipient of Silver Medal 
from H. H, Gaekwar’s 
Government, b. 11th June 
1894. Second son of late 
Seth Devkaran Nanjee, J.P, 
Edtic, : at St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, m. 1911, 
Jayavati, daughter of the 
late Mr. Govindji Jhaver- 
chand'; Munsifi and Magis- 
trate of Jamnagar State. 
She is one of the Founders 
and Chairman of the Fort Hindu Stree JMandal 
and Member of various other Women’s 
Assoeiations doing Social Welfare work. 
Joined his father's firm at the age of 18 
Now one’ of the Senior Partners in the firms* 
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Devkaran Ifanjce & Sons, Chugondns & Co,, 
and Messrs, Devkaran Nanjee, Chairman, 
Devkaran Kanjce Banking Co., Ltd., 
Devkaran Kanjec Insurance Co,, Ltd., 
Denasons Ltd., and Devkaran Nanjcc 
Investment Co., Ltd., Director, The 
Hindtisthan Sugar Mills Ltd., The Hind 
Oyclcs Ltd., Podar MUIs Ltd., The Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
Ltd., Bombay Steam Kavigation Co. Ltd., 
The Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd,, The 
Jam Shri Banjit«inghji Spg. & Wvg. 
Mills Co. Ltd,, The Buihanptir Tapti 
Mill Ltd., The Premier Automobiles Ltd., 
The Vjjaya Mills Co. Ltd., The Kew 
Mancckchock Spg. & 'VV’vg, Co. Ltd., Coal 
Mining and State TJniver.sals Ltd, and AVestem 
India Vegetable Products Ltd. President: 
The Bombay Sliroffs* (Bankers) Association 
LW., was Pres, of the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber for 1944 and is now a member of its 
Managing Cttee. and several Sub-Committees. 
Member, Liverpool Cotton Association Ltd., 
Liverpool. Vice-President of the Property 
Owners* Association, Bombay ; Life-Member 
of the Indian Bed Cross Society. One of 
the Pounder Members of the Bharatiya 
VIdya Bhavan. Tnistcc of Dadar Hindu 
Temple, Port Sanskrit-Shala, Devkaran Kanjee 
Charities, etc. Recreation : Literature, 

Music and Art. Clubs : Willingdon Sports 
Club, Orient Club, Boyal ‘Western India 
Turf Club, Bombay. President : Badio 
Club, Poona Club Ltd., etc. Publications : 
** Devkaran Kanjee Weekly Markets* Survey,” 
” Devkaran Xanjec Daily Market Beport ” 
and ” Devkaran Nanjee's Bombay Investors* 
Year Book.” Residential Address: ” Lalit 
Vilas;” Walkcshwar Boad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay and Ojjice Address : Devkaran Nanjeo 
Buildings, Elphinstonc Circle, Fort, Bombay. 


XANJBE, ]\1RS. .TayavatiPka^lal Devkakan, 
J.P. for the City of Bombay. Only daughter 
of the late Oovlndji Jhaverchand, a Munsiff 

nnd Magistrate in Jamnagar 

- -j State, b. 1898. m. Pranlal 
/ \ I Devkaran Naniee in 1911. 

/ \ \ 4 Prominent in social activ- 

l \ j itiea for several years, 

i ’ Pounder and Chairman of 

■’] , Fort Hindu StreeMandal and 

)V ‘ Suman Bal Mandir* Takes 

' V ' * > great interest in Santa Cruz 

Gujarati Hindu Stree Man- 
dal and Bhacrini Sama], 
Life Sfember of the Bombay 
Presid on cyWomcn*s Council. 
Recreation : Writes Poems and small Plays, 
Publication : “Suman Sara t hi.” Residential 
Address: “Lalit Vilas,** Walkeswar Boad. 
Malabar Hiil, Bombay. 


KATIAKG, DIU GOKUn Chand, M.A., 
Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. h. 16 Nov. 
1878. Educ,: Punjab Dniveraity, Calcntto 
University, Oxford University and Bern 
University. Was Professor and Barrister. 
Ex-Minister, Punjab Government. Be- 
linquishcd his knlghtwood in protest agaiast 
Govt.'s attitude towards the legitimate rights 
of the Hindus, August 1945. Publications: 


TIio Message of the Vedas and Transformation 
of Sikhism. Address : 5, Montgomery Boad, 
Lahore. 

N-AUAYANA, P. S., B.A^ B.Sc. (Min.), 
M.M.G.I., F.G.M.S., Consulting Engineer and 
Mining Geologist, Bangalore. 6. June 
6, 1906. Began career as a vac.aiion employee 
in 1930 in Tata Iron and 
Steel Co.*s Collieries ; came 
to Mysore in 1933 to 
extend his research studies 
in deep mining methods 
in K.G.F. ; settled down 
in Bangalore in 1935 and 
commenced developing an 
Engineering and Mineral 
Industrial Ptcsearch Labo- 
ratory, serving as a training 
ground to a number of 
competent young graduates 
in Engineering and Science; established the 
Mysore Abrasives Industry using Mysore 
minerals 'in 1939-40 under the auspices of 
the Mysore Board of Industrial Planning 
and Co-ordination. Member, Advisory Cttee. 
of the Sri Jayachamarajendra Occupational 
Institute; Chairman, Ceramics and Glass Tech- 
nogoly Sub -Committee ; Member, Mining and 
Business Methods Sub- Committee, Abrasives 
Bcsearch Sub-Committee of the Mysore Board 
of Industrial Planning and Co-ordination, 
the^ Electrical Engineering Society of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Mysore Horti- 
cultural Society, South Indian Science Asso- 
ciation, and Mysore Engineers* Association. 
Member, Managing Cttee. Occupational 
Institute. Life Member, Mining, Geolo^cal 
and Metallurgical Institute of India ; Geologi- 
cal Mining and Metallurgical Society of India. 
Mneral Adviser, Sandur State. Address : 
“Mines House,” Malleswaram, Bangalore. 

NABAYAKASWAMY Chetty, DiWAN BaHA- 
DUK Sir G.-, Kt. (1945), C.I.E,, J.P., Merchant 
and Landlord. 6. 28th Sept. 1881 ; member. 
Council of State, 1930-37 ; President, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1927 and 1928 ; ex-Member, 
Madras Legislative Council ; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Madras Presidency Discharged Prisoners' 
Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor, Madras 
Presidency Jails ; President, Madras Bly. 
Passengers* WeUfarc Assen. ; Depressed 
Classes IMission Society ; Madras Presidency 
Non- Official Jail Visitors* Association ; Madras 
Hindu Devasthanam Committee ; Vice- 
President, S.P.C.A. ; Chairman, Victoria 
Public Hall Trust. Special Ilrst Class 
Magistrate, Saldapet; Alderman, Corporation 
of Aladras ; Member of the Advisory Board 
of the M. & S. M. arid S. I. Blys. and of the 
Jladras Prov. War Committee ; Chairman 
of the Chlngleput Dt. Publicity and Propa- 
ganda and Becruitment Sub-Committees ; 
Member, Thirumalai Tirupathi Devasthanam 
Committee ; Member, Executive Cttee. of the 
Pasteur Institute of Southern India, Coonoor ; 
Countess of Dufierin*s Fund, Madras and 
New Delhi, Victoria Technical Institute, 
Madras ; Agri-hortlcultural Society, Madras ; 
Madras Assen. for the blind ; Vice-Pres., 
Madras Society for the Protection of Children, 
iladras Children's Aid Society, Madras 
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Vigilance Assen.; Ex^Member, Governing, 
Body of LM.M.T.S. DufTcrin, and of the 
Central Interview Board for tlje selection of i 
Commissioned Officers for the Army, Navy| 
and Air Force ; Member, Advisory Board 
for the release of long term prisoners ever 
alnco Its inception in 1923; endowed various 
Medals in the Madras Univ. and in the Certl* 
fled and Borstal Schools in the Presidency ; 
built two homes for discharged prisoners in 
the Presidency. Address ; Gopathy Nivas, 
Thyagroyanagar, Madras. 

NARBNDRA Pkasap, B.A., B.B., Sahityahal i 
Blnisan, Zemindar and Banker, b. 1918 ; s - ; 
of Babu Mathura Prasad, m, 1937, one 5. 
and one d, Ilduc.: Sitamarhi English High 
School, Ccntial Hindu Coll. 
(Benares Hindu Univ.) and 
Patna I/aw Coll.; Proprietor, 
J.M.II.E. School, Kamtanl 
and J.M.H.E, School, Rai- 
pur; Sccy., SliTco Shradhai- 
nand Anathalava ; cx-Hon. 
Magistrate, Sitamarhi; 
elected Municipal Com- 
missioner 1946 and Chair- 
man, Sitamarhi Municipal 
Board 1040 ; deeply inter- 
ested in education, politics 
and music. Address: Sitamarhi (Bihar). 

NARENBRASINGH. lUKJiTSiNGn Mahiba 
KBMA n. Belongs to Mahida Family w^ho were 
previously Rulers of Mandvee State (Surat 
District), which was 
annexed by the BrltiBh 
Govt, in 1848. 6. 19X3. 

e. School & College, m, 

Surj^a Kumari, d. of Tha- 
kore Shri Madhavslnhjl of 
Madhivpura. Two 
one d. Recipient of cash 
allowance from the British 
Govt., possesses landed 
properties in Broach and 
Suiat Dists. and Baroda 
State. Closely related to 
Ruling families of Chhota-Udepiir, Rajpipla 
and Mallya ; also connected with many 
Ruling Princes in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
Has extensively travelled in India and Europe. 
Author of many Gujarati short stories and 
e 8 Ba 3 *^ 8 . Publication : Shri Motisinhji Mahida 
Smarak Qranth. Recently donated 20,000 
for the encouragement of Gujarati literature 
and upliftment of Rajput community. Presi- 
dent, Gujarat Rajput Kelavni Mandal. 
Director, Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay. 
Clubs: Cricket Club of India, Rotary Club 
of Baroda, etc. Address : Mahida Nivas, 
Mandwa-Chandod, via Baroda. 

NARIMAN, Khursheb Fbamji, 
B.A., LL,B., EX-M.L.A., Bombay. 
b. 1888. A leading Congress-man of 
Bombay, has been prominent in the political 
and civic life of Bombay. President, 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, for a 
number of years, also Member of Working 
Committee and A.I.C.C. for some years and 
Chairman of Reception Committee, Bombay. 
Congress, 1934. For some years member 
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of the old Legislative Council and leader of 
the old Swaraj Party in the Bombay Council. 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council representing 
Bombay City ; member of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation for many years and 
Mayor In 1935-86. As Mayor he started 
the slum clearance service and drive against 
illiteracy. Hd’ fought the case against the 
Development Department In what is known 
as the Harvey-Nariman case. President 
of the Students' Brotherhood and Youth 
League. Was convicted four times in the 
Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 and 
1932. Address: Near Worli village beach, 
Worll, Bombay. 

NARSINGARH, His HIGHNESS Sni HUZUR 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahabur of. 

I (See Indian Princes* Section), 

I NASSIRUDDtN, Md., Canteen Contractor, 
Proprietor, Md. Nassiruddin & Sons and 

Deccan Cycle Works. 6, Nov. 6, 1907. 
Educ,: at Gwalior and in 
the Punjab. Belongs to 
I Gwalior's well known mer- ^ 

1 chant family of Karmoo f 

. Ramzan, who has had 4 

long contact with the V ' y " j 
! Gwalior Army and has t| 

received tokens of apprecia- - JA 

I tion from the Gwalior y " Ci 

Durbar; first Canteen Con- 
tractor in India on active l| 

service with the 14th Army 
in the Assam Field Area, 

1944, was complimented by officers of General 
Wingate’s Chindit Forces on valuable work 
at Tinsukiua Reception Camp and on arrange* 
ments and supply for 7,000 troops at short 
notice. Awarded Frontier Service Medal for 
Karajuri operations (1931) with 1st Bn, 
K.S.L.I., and 2nd Indian Infantry Brigade 
of Rawalpindi ; has extensively travelled 
in the Far East, including Singapore, Canton 
and Shanghai ; rewarded by the Gwalior 
Durbar for work in the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Publications ; Urdu dramas 
and articles of Interest to Urdu newspapers 
and periodicals. Bobbies : Travel and 
Politics. Address : Mujahid ManzU, Phalke 
Bazar, Lashkar, Gwalior. 

NATARAJAN, Kahaesbi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889. b, 24th September 1868. 
Educ, : Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam ; Editor, 
Indian Social Reformer (1892-1940). Presi- 
dent, Madras Prov. Soc. Confee., FCiimool, 1911; 
Bombay Prov. Soc. Confee., Bijapur, 1918 ; 
Mysore Civic and Social Progrers Conference, 
1921, National Social Conference, Ahmedabad, 
1921 ; 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Hon. Secy., Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Assen. from starting to 1943. 
Haskell Lecturer, Chicago University, 1938. 
Convocation Address, Annamalai University, 
1937. Publications : Presidential addresses 
at above (lonferences: A reply to Miss 
Katherine Mayo’s •* Mother India ** (G, A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras); ** Our Trip to 
America,” 1933. Address: “ KamakshJ 
House,** Bandra, Bombay. 
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NATAHAJAN, S«-AM1KATII, IJ.A., i:Jltor, The 
Indian Social lleformcr^ iJoinbny, 0» i^lpt 
April 1007. /yViic. ; CnlliwlrM lilgli School 
and Ulp]dn*5lonc Collcjzc; IJon. Scry. litjjRTlal 
Indian Citizenship Ah'^oclatlon ; author of 
** West of Suez/* ** I/xltiblm! Samnldns/’ 
** Soria! Problems *' (Oxford P.imnhlcU on 
Indian Affairs). Address: The Irullan Social 
llcformcr OfUco, ** Kamaksbl Iloipc/* Ilandra, 
Bombay’. 

KATESAK.O. A., Head of 0. A. 
A'ntcsan A Co., and BJItor, 7'hs Indian 
Rfvinc, 6, 25lh August 1873. Lduc,: High 
School, Kurnbakonam ; St, Joseph's School,! 
Trichinopoly ; H. H. School, TrlpIIcnno; rrc*| 
fildcncy College, Jladras UnlvcrnJty, B.A.j 
(18P7). Follovr of the Univ.and Commissioner,; 
Madras Corpn. Has taken a leading part in 
Congress work. Joined Moderate Conference, 
1919. Joint Secretary, Kallonal Liberal 
Federation of India, 1022 ; ^Icinber, ! 
Council of State, 1923 to 1033. Visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Dc-| 
legation In 1928; attended UnlvcrRitlca Con-j 
forenco, 1920; Clmlnnan, Kclrcnchmcnt 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address In Madras on 
August 24, 1933, Ills sixty- first birthday; 
appointed memberof the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 3033; ShorJfT of Madras, 1038. i 
Director, Buckingham and Carnatic Mills/ 
Madras, 1939 ; apptd. Chairman, Propaganda 
ettec. for the Province. Publications : Chiefly 
patriotic literature and speeches, etc., of 
public men, ** What India Trnnf^/' " Avtonomy 
TTif/iin iht Pmpirt ”. Addrcjir : ** Mangaia 
Vilas," Luz, Mylapore, Sfadras. 

KAXU, W. It.. B.A. (Benares), B.Sc. Econ. 
(Lond.) ; Statistical Adviser, Popt. of Agri- 
culture, Govt, of India, b. September 16, 
1910. w. Leela Moreshwar Bhat; Pduc,: 
Satara High School ; Fergusson Coll,, Poona ; 
Benares Hindu Unl^^, 1032, B.A. First Class ; 
London School of Economics, I^ondon Unlv., 
1937, B.Sc. Econ. First Class Honours, 
Banking Prizeman. Asstt. to the Economic 
AdvLser to the Govt, of India, 1937 ; Bombay 
Educational Service, 1938 ; Professor of 
Commerce, Professor of Adv'anced Banking, 
Professor of Economics, Sydenham Coll, of 
Commerce, Bombay ; Secy. , Post-War Develop- 
ment ettec. of the Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Institute ; Statistical Adviser, Dept, 
of Agriculture, Gov^t. of India, 1944 ; Secy., 
Agricultural PricesS iib-Cttce, PiibHcnlioyxs : 
“Burden of the Indian Tariff" (jointly with 
Dr.T, E. Greeorv). Address : Imperial’ Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

NAVALBAI, DIWAN Laxcuakd. Advocate, 
M.L.A. (Central). Nov. 26, 1870. Edue,: 
I^irkana, Karachi (Sind) ; Clmlnnan, liOcal 
Municipality; Vice-Pres., Bar Council ; Pres., 
several Political, Social and Public Conferences : 
Member of several Central Govt. Standing 
CJttees. ; Lawyer, Politician and Speaker ; 
travelled all over British Isles, the Continent, 
America, Egypt, Palestine and India. Publica- 
tions i Western World Travels; Trip to 
Kashmir and Southern India ; UeliQious 
Ballads in vernacular^ Sufism^ Autobiography. 
Address : Larkana (Sind) . ' 


NAWAXAGAB. 11. Jf. MviiuiUA Hunt Col. 
Biu UvmJAYA* \uujt I.mwja 

Maharaja Jam S ih'^h of. (Srr Indian Princes* 

Section.) 

I'fA WANAGAIl, Hr.r. MAiukiiti 

Suni (fiJr.Af!Ki;N'vj:nni daughf^'r of 

JIIh lat^ illghiu *1 Mnharan b*.vri)pram- 

fbihjl Sahlh of Mroh! arifl grand •daugJdcr of 
Into m^'lino4i Mnlnrao 
Shr] Kh'uignrJI .Salt! I) of 
Cutvh. b, Sf'fdvtnhvrt 1910. 

Private ly at honu\ 

Well vcr*'^'d it\ r.ngll»^h, 

.San‘ikrlt, fhijarath Hindi 
and Mnrwarl, JfomVd ; 

(VdonO Hh lilghu^M Maln- 
ra)a Jam Shrl Sir Digvljay- 
Mnhjl Sahib, G.C.l.i:., K.C. 

S.L, A.D.a, Mnliaraja Jam- 
pah I b of N awn n a g.v r i n 193 .1. • 

3Tas been Iwlrc to I'uropc 
with nigbneM. Han aei**d twice Begent 
of the Nawana’^ar Slate wlem Hh Highness 
w.an abroad in the Middle Ka^t In 1041 and 
In England as Member of the Impednl \Var 
Cabinet rtnd the Pacific War Connell In 3942-43. 
Her Highne^a take^ V:een interest In An:rv‘cdlc 
and Indigenous medicines. Maternity and 
Child Welfare. She U p.artlcnlarly IrAerc'tcd 
in the advancement of female edueatlon ; 
is fond of Agriculture and Koniculture and 
Farming. Takes keen Interest In ameliorat- 
ing the economic condition of the . people 
by encouraging home Industries and nandl- 
cmite. She patronh*cs the improvement and 
proper maintenance of livestock tliroughout 
tlie State, knows and appreciates cl.oj^Ical 
Indian music. She moves freely amon^ the 
rich and the poor alike. Address : The 
Palace, Jamnagar. 

NAWAZ. Bkoah Shah, M.B.E., M.La., 
formerly Head of the Women's Secllon, 
Govt, of India. Ex-member, Natlo^ial 
Defence Council ; 6.* 1896. d. of htc 
Sir Muhammad Shafi. K.C.S.I. 

1911, (late) Mian Shah Nawaz, Barrister, 
T*ahorc. Edue. : Queen Mary’s Coll., Lnlcre. 
Entered public service at a very early age %\hen 
still in purdah ; gave up purdah in 1920 and 
since then actively engaged In educatlon.al ind 
social reform matters; Sfember of several 
important hospital and maternity and welfare 
comralttocs ; first Muslim woman to represent 
her sex in All-India Muslim League; first 
woman to be elected Vice-President of the 
42nd Social Beforra Conference, Lahore, 
1929 ; acted as her father’s secretary when 
he attended the Imperial Conference, 
London, 1930; Woman Delegate to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference (1930-32); 
Delegate to the Third Bound Table Con- 
ference, 1933 and Member, Indian Delegation 
Joint Select Committee, 1934. Invited by the 
League of Nations as collaborator, 1932 ; 
attended 3!ntemational Labour Conference, 
Geneva as Indian delegate, 1935, M.L.A. 
(Punjab), 1937 and was Parliamentary Secy. 
(Education, Medical Belief and Publio Health) 
till 1943. Apptd. to National Defence 
Council on behalf of Indian Women, 1941; 
Delegate to Pacific Belations Conference, 
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Canada and Herald Tribune*s Forum, New 
Yorl/, 1942. Publications : Husan Ara 

Begdm in Urdu ; several pamphlets on 
educational and social matters ; regular contri- 
butor to various AY omen’s Journals in India. 
Address: 58, Lam:ence Hoad, Lahore. 

NAViAlPALLT, SHANKAR HrISHNARAO, 
Diwan Bahadur (1940), B.A., LL.B., Dewan, 
Cutch State since April 1944 ; 5 March 1888 ; 

y, J5, of late N, Krishnarao, 
Dy. Collector, Bombay Pre- 
sidency; m. Leclavatbibai, I 
d. of late K, M. Nadkarni ; 
one d, Edur,.: St. Xavier’s! 
High School and Coll., I 
Bombay. Joined Baroda 
State service, July 1908 ; 
A^ahivatdar, Naib Suba and 
Suba ; Iklunicipal Commis- 
sioner, Baroda City ; Begis- 
trar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties , Accountant- G eneral , 

Baroda State ; travelled in Europe 1930-31 
as Secy, to Her Highness Maharani Chimnabai 
Saheb Gaekwar of Baroda. War.ir of Palan-i 
pur State 1988-40, Pres., Kotary Club of 
Bhuj, 1944-45. Address : Shaila-Sadan, Bhuj, 
Cutch. 

NAYUBU, Lt.-Col. Cottari Kankaiya, 
Muntazim Bahadur, 1939 ; Biler Jung, 
1940; AYAFADAN-I-DOWLAT (1944), 
A.H.C. to H, H, The Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore ; Mil. Secy, to H. H. The C.-in-C., 
Indore Army ; All -India Cricketer. 6. Oct. 31, 
1895. tn, Gunavati. Educ. : Hislop College, 
Nagpur, C.P. Address : Indore, C.I. 

NAZIMUBBIN, Khwaja, Sir, K.C.I.E. (1934), 
C.I.E. (1926). 6. 19th July 1894; s. of late 
IChwaja Nizamuddin of Ahsan Munzil, Dacca ; 
m. August 1924, Shah Banoo d. of K.M. Ashruf, 
Zemindar. Educ, : M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
Dunstable Grammar School, England and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge.. Member, Exe- 
cutive Council, Dacca University, 1923-29 ; 
Chairman, Dacca Municipality, 1922-29 ; 
Minister of Education, 1929-34 (success- 
fully piloted Compulsory Primary Education 
Bill in Bengal Council, 1930), Bengal Agri- 
cultural Debtors* Bill and Bengal Bural 
Development Bill, 1935-36 ; Appointed a 
Member of Bengal Executive Council, May 
1934 ; Appointed Home Minister, Government 
of Bengal, April 1937, Hesigned from 
Cabinet, December 1941. Leader of the 
Muslim League Parliamentary Part 3 % Bengal 
and leader of opposition in Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly. Chief Minister of Bengal 
April 1943-March 1945. Clubs : Calcutta Club 
and Darjeeling Gymkhana Club. Renounced 
his titles in Sept. 1946. Address : 8, Theatre | 
Road, Calcutta. 

NAZIR Ahmad, Dr., O.B.E., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), F. Inst. P., J.P., Member, Indian 
Taiff Board; Fellow, Bombay University; 
Member, Scientific Consultative Cttee. 
(Govt, of ’India); Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ; Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and other 
committees. 6. 1 May 1898. m. 1936, 


Id., 2/?, Edtic,: M. A. O.. College, Aligarh; 
Government College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Head of the Science Department, 
Jslamia College, Lahore, 1925-1930 ; Asstt. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1931 ; Director, Technological Laboratory, 
1931-45. Publications : Cotton Research in 

India ** and various scientific and technical 
papers. Address : Cotton Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEHRU, The Hon. Pandit Jawaharlal, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law, Vice-Pres. and Member 
for External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations, Interim Govt, since Sept. 2, 1946. 
b, 1889. Educ, : Harrow School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-Law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, tn. 1916. Secretary, Home Rule 
League, Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, All -India 
Congress Committee since 1918 ; imprisoned, 
1921 released and again jailed, 1922; General 
Secretarj^ All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress, 1929-30 ; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 and released in January 1931; again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement ; released and again 
Imprisoned in 1934 ; released in 1935, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1936, 1937 
and 1946 ; imprisoned for the eighth time in 
1940 under the Defence of India Rules. Again,' 
for the ninth time, in Ang. 1942. Released 
on 15th Juno 1945. Was conferred the 
Hon. degree of LL.D. by the Patna Univ,, 
Nov. 1946. Publications ; Aiitobiograplij/y 
Glimpses of World History, Soviet Russia, 
Discovery of India, Collections of Essays, 
etc. Address : “ Anand Bhavan,*’ Allahabad 
and New Delhi. 

NEHRU, Shrimati Bameshwari, M,L.A., 
Punjab ; President, Children's Aid Society’s, 
Lahore ; Vice-President, Harijan Sevak Sangh, 
India. 6. 1886. m. Brij Lai Nehru, retired 
financial Adviser to Punjab and Kashmir 
State. Educ, : privately. Editor, Stri Dhar- 
pan, 1909-25 ; member, Govt, of India Age 
of Consent Cttee., 1928-29 ; founder-PresL 
dent, Delhi Women's League (1926) ; to 
England and Europe 1930-32 ; President, 
Women’s Cttee. of India League in England 
and collaborator, League of Nations Assembly, 
Geneva, 1931 ; executive member, Harijan 
Sevak Sangh and Vice-president since 1934 ; 
Australian tour 1938 ; President, All-India 
Women’s Conference, 1940-41 ; Women’s 
section of All-India Educational Conference, 
1941 ; and Bengal Relief Cttee,, Kashmir, 
1943 ; Agent, Kasturha Trust Fund for 
Punjab and Kashmir, 1946. Address : 2, 
Warns Road, Lahore. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.L.A. (Central) ; 
Advocate, Federal Court of India. 6. 1888. 
Educ, : Presy. Coll., Calcutta ; Dacca Coll, 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24 ; Member (Central) Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-34 ; re-elected i942 ; one of 
the Chairmen of the Legislative Assembly from 
1924 to 1930 and from 1942 ; Adviser to 
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NOAD, .Chames HoMPimEE Cabdbn, B.A. 
(OxoD.), Bar-at-Law, Hiph Court, Calcutta. 
b, 25 Jan. I 88 O. rn, Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Ewing, 1917. Bduc.: Cboltonham, C. C. C. 
Oxon. Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. Ist Class 
History, Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army; 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914— Sept. 1919; I 
Adjutant, Simla Kifles, A.F.I., 1917-1919; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1988; 
Administrator-General and Ofllcial Trustee, 
Punjab, 1923-1933 ; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1933; Advocate, Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933 ; High Court, Calcutta, 
1030. Address: 6 , Old Post OlTico Street, 
Calcutta. 

NOON, Mapik SiK Firozkhak, K.C.S.L, K.C. 
I.E., Hon. LL.D. (Toronto), M.A. (Oxon.), 
M.L.A. (Punjab), Lawyer and politician, b, 
1S93, Bduc. : Chief’s College, Lahore and ; 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate, Lahore | 
High Court, 1917-26 ; Member, Punjab Legis - 1 
lature 1920-36 ; Minister for Local Self-Govern - 1 
ment, Punjab Government, 1927-30 ; Educa- 
tion Minister, 1031-36 ; High Commissioner for 
India in Great Britain, 1936-41 ; Laboiir Mem- 
ber, Viceroy's Executive Council, 1941-42 ; 
Defence Member, Viceroy's Executive 
Council, July 1942— Sept, 1945, Kepre- 
sentative of the Govt, of India on Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Pacific War Council, 
1944 ; Punjab National Unionist ; Honorary 
Fellow, Wadham College, Oxford ; Indian 
Delegate to San Francisco Conference, April 
1945. Benounced his titles in Sept. *40. 
PubUcatio7is : Cattoda and India , Wisdom 
from Fools; India IHiistratcd ; Scented DiisL 
Address : Ifahore. 


NOPANY, Kameshwahlall, Mill-owner and 
Merchant ; 6 . in 1902 at Calcutta : son of late 
Seth Daulatram Nopany; Educ.: Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta; 
Partner : Messrs, Daulat- 
ram Bawatmuli, Calcutta ; 
j'^IanaglDg Director : Shree 
Hanuman Investment Co., 
Ltd Director : Shree Hann- 
man Sugar Mills Ltd., Mewar 
Sugar Mills Ltd., Shree 
Bajrang Jute Mills Ltd,, 
Motihari Estates Ltd.,Maha- 
bir Collieries Ltd,, Shree 
Hanuman Balings Ltd,, 
Hindusthan Mercantile Bank 
Buby General Insurance Co. Ltd., 
several other Industrial and com- 
mercial concerns. Member, Indian Central 
Sugarcane Committee. !l^esldent Indian 
Chamber of Commerce (1942-43). President ; 
Indian Hemp Association (1941-43). Presi- 
dent; Indian Sugar Mills' Association (1940- 
41). Hon. Treasurer, Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry (1933- 
34). Takes active interest in social work, 
"Was Honorary General Secretary of the All- 
India Marwari Federation (1940-42). Has 
founded Charitable Trusts and Institutions for 
social and educational uplift and medical 
relief. Address : 178, Harrison Hoad, 

Calcutta. 



NUBIB, MOHABtED Yasseen, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. • 5. 12th November 1895; 
Edttc, : M. A. O. College, Aligarh, 

passed LL.B. in 1920, started practice at 
f Ajmer and Beawar as a Vakil of Allahabad 
High Court, was called to Bar In 1927 — Grays 
Inn. Joined the Khilafat Movement ; after 
leaving College at Bombay started practice 
in 1921 ; was member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, Beawar, for 6 years ; left for England 
In 1926 ; was Vice-Chairman of the M. Com- 
mittee for 3 years ; returned from England 
in 1927 and settled at Ahmedabad and got 
enrolled as Advocate of Bombay High Court ; 
took part In political and social activities in 
Ahmedabad ; presided at the first All-India 
Muslim Youths' Conference at Bombay in 
1932; was Chairman of the Beception Com- 
mittee of Gujarat Political Conference in 1933; 
Member of the Working Committee of All- 
India Khilafat Committee ; Minister of 
Public Works, Government of Bombay, 
1937-39. Address : Hyder Mansion, Fazal 
Boad, Bombay. 


I.- 








/-x; 


NYE, His Excellency Lieut. General Sir 
ABCHIBALP EBWAKB, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., 

K.B.E., M.C., Governor of Madras, since 6th 
May 1946. 6. 23 April 1895. 5 , of Charles 
E. and Mary Nye. m. 

1939, Colleen, d. of Gen- — 

eral Sir Harry Knox, 
daughter. Educ. : Duke of 
York's School, Dover. 

Enlisted in ranks, 1914 ; 

2 nd Lt. Leinster Begt. 1915 ; 

Lieut. Leinster Begt. 1916 ; 

Adjutant Leinster Begt., 

1919-22 ; Captain B, ^ 

Warwickshire Begt. 1923; 

Student Staff College, Cam- > 

herley, 1924-25 ; G.S.O. for 
Air Co-operatlon, 1926-28; Brigade Major, 
1928-30 ; Bt. Major, 1930 ; G.S.O.(War Ofiice), 
1931-32 ; G.S.O. (Staff College), 1932-35 ; Bt. 
Lt.-CoL, 1934 ; Major, South Lancashire Begt., 
1935 ; Lt.-Col. B. Warwickshire Begt., 1937 ; 
Col. (temp. Brig.), 1939 ; Commander, Now- 
shera Brigade, 1939 ; Major-General (ag.), 
1040 ; Major-General (subst.), 1941 ; Lieut. 
Gen.(ag.), 1941 ; temp. Lt.-Gen.,1942 ; Lt. Gen. 
(subst.), 1944 ; Deputy Director of StaffDuties, 
1940; Director of Staff Duties, 1940 ; Vice-Chief 
of Imperial General Staff, 1941. Address: 
Govt. House, Madras, 


OBCHHA : His Highness, IVIaharaja of. 
{See Indian Princes* Section,) 


OWEN, Bowlanp Hubert, H. M, Senior 
Trade Commissioner in India, Burma & Ceylon. 
b. 1903 ; m. Kathleen, d. of the late W. A. 
Scott, of Omagh, N. Ireland ; Educ, : Boyal 
School, Armagh and Trinity CoU., Dublin. 
Joined Dept, of Overseas Trade, 1926; Private 
Secy, to Sir E. Croweh, Comptroller General, 
1930 ; Secy., Gorell Cttee, on Art and Industry, 
1931 ; attended Imperial Defence College, 

1934. ; Commercial Secy., Residency, Cairo, 

1935, Private Secy, to the Secretary, Dept, 
of Overseas Trade (the late Captain Euan 
Wallace), 1936 ; transferred to the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, 1939 ; successively 
Head of Prize Dept, and Head of Shipping 
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Eticmy HcsourcGB and General Departments; 
Ministry of Economic Warfare Eepresentatlvo 
on Staff of Stinistcr of State, JiiddJo East, 
19i2 , Director of Combined (Anglo-American) 
Economic Warfare Agencies at Allied Force 
Headquarters, Mcditerraiiean, 1944. Address: 
Old Secretariat, Delhi. 

PAI, AMJir.MnAn Vittal, B.A., I.C.5., C.I.E. 
(194r>\ O.B.E, (1939), Joint Seev. to the Govt, 
of India In the Commonwealth delations Dept 
and Controller General of Emigration, since 
1944.6. Oct. 11 1901. m. Xarabal only d. of Kao 
Bahadur Dr. M, Kesava Bai, O.BJi,, M.O. 
Educ. : Canara High School, Mangalore, 

Pre^y. Coll., Madras and Wadharn Coll., 
Oxford. Asstt. Collector, North Arcot Dt,, 
Madras, 1920-27 ; Sub- Collector, Pal ghat and 
Kumbakonam. 1928-30 ; Cndcr-Secy., Govt, 
of Madras, Public Works and Labour Depts., 
1931-34 ; Addi. Dt. Mgte., Tanjore, 1030 ; 
Aeent of the Govt, of India In Ceylon, 1930- 
40 ; Dy, Secy, to the Govt, of India, Dept, of 
Indians Overseas, 1941-44. Nominated Official 
member of the Council of State, 1942, and 
nominated Official member of the Leg. 
ABScrably, 1943. Address: Imperial Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

PAI, Diwan Bahadup. K, BA51A, M:.A. (Hons)., 
Controller of Patents and Designs since 
1924. 6. Jan. 15, 1893. ?n. 1913 Sita 

Bai. Educ , ; T. D. High School, Cochin ; 
Maharaja's Coll,, Emakulam ; and Presi- 
dency CoU., Madras. Prof, of Chemistry, 
8. F. G. CoU., Trlchinopoly, 1910-18 ; 
Prof, of CJhemistry, Maharaja's Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner of 
Patents, Calcutta, 1920-24, on deputation to 
n. M-'s Patent Office, London, 1923. Address : 
214, Lower Circular Koad, Calcutta. 

PAHENHAM-WALSH, IlT. BfiV. Hkbberi,, 
D.D.(Dub.).6. Dut)Hn,22nd March 1871; 3rd 
eon of latent. Rev. William Pakenh am -Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossoty, and Clara Jane Ridley. | 
m. 1919, Clara Ridley, i/. d. of Rev, Canon! 
F. C. Hayes. Educ, * Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1800: worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag- 
pore, India, 1899-1903 ; Priest, 1002 ; Principal, 
8. P.G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07; Head 
of the 8. P. 0. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
J907-14 ; Bishop of ABsam, 1915-23; Prmclpal, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 1923*35. Puh- 
licatiom : Commentary on St. John’s Ep. 
(S.P.C.K.) ; and Divine Healing (S.P.C.R.). 
Lights and Shades of Christendom (C.L.S.). 
Addrcf« ‘ Christa SKhya Afihrara, Tadagam 
P.O.. Coimbatore Dist. 

PAKVASA, THE HQ!?. MR. ItlAKGALDAS 
JlANOiiARAM, B.A., LL.B., President, Bombay 
Leg. Connell. 6. 7th May 1882. Educ,: 
Elphlnstone High School and Elphinstouc 
College, Bombay. Some time Dakshlna 
Fellow, Elphlnstone College, and won Dhiraj- 
lal Mathradas Scholarship In B-A. and 
Arnold Scholarship in LL.B. Solicitor for 
thirty years. Was in jail, 14 months in 
1932 and 12 months In 1940 and 17 months' 
in 1942-43. Address: 29, Dongersy Road,; 
Bombay. ! 


PALANPUR: LT.-Cob. His HiQiiytr.s*;, Naivab 
OF. (See Indian princes* Secdon,) 

PALITANA, Maharaja Thakore Sahkb op. 
Sir Shri Bahahursinhji mansintiji (Gohel 
Rajput), K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. With a permanent 
dynastic flalute of 9 guns. 6. 3 April 1900, 
Invested witii full powers, 27th Nov. 1919, A 
member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right and of the Rajkot Rajkumar College 
Council. Address : Palltana. 

PALIWAL, Pandit SrirrishKadatta, M.A., 
M.L.A. Central, journalist. 

6. July 25, 189G. M.A. in 
Economlo^ In 1921 ; non-co- 
operated from the law final 
examination and became 
editor in chief of the famous 
Hindi weekly and dally 
paper the ’Tratap’'of Cawn- 
porc ; also edited the 

monthly magazine the 
“ Brabha ** published from 
Pratap Press, Cawnpore ; 
elected a member of the 
U.P. Legislative Council in 1923; M.L.A. 
Central since 1934 having been returned 

unopposed In 1945 ; twice elected President 
of the All-India Hindi Journalist Assocn. ; 
Cnairraan of the Agra District Board since 
Jan, ’38 ; Rural Development Officer, 

U.P, Govt., 1937-38 ; P r c s 1 d c n f , U. P* 
Congress Committee since Feb. ’40 ; was 
deputed to look after the Propaganda and the 
Puidicity work of the Swaraj ya Party In the 
U.P. Lecrlslatlve Council from 1924-26 ; 

founded the famous newspapers the Daily 
and the Weekly *• Sainlk " in Hindi in 1025 ; 
xeccntly after his rclcaBe from the Jail in 1945, 
was presented a purse of more than Rs. one 
lakh by the people of his district ; Member, 
Constituent Assembly ; Pres., Congress Kisan 
Jdazdur Praja Party ; his Golden Jubilee 
was celebrated In July '46. Publications : 
Author of about half a dozen books. Address : 
C/o The Sainlk, Agra. 

PANALAL, BHAGWANhAI, J.P., 2nd s. of Babu 
Panalaiji Pooranchandji, J.P., by his 2nd wife 
Bal Parwatibai; b. 11-9-1883 in Bombay, 
Educ,: Privately, m. at the age of 17 ; one a. 

Does business In jewellery 
in Bombay ; appointed J.P. 
in 1034 and jeweller to 
H.E. Sir Roger Lumley 
in 1939 ; attended both the 
Delhi Durbars ; life member, 
Shree Mangrol Jain Sabha, 
Bombay, and the Jain Assrn. 
of India; is the Chairman 
of many trust funds includ- 
ing Shree Siddha Kshetra 
Jain Balashram, Palitana, 
Babu Nanukchand Pooran- 
chand Trust and Panalal Poonamchand Chari- 
ties of which he Is also the ^Managing Trustee ; 
has donated large sums to public and charitobic 
Institutions including the Benares Hindu 
University. Clubs : The WllUngdon Sports 
Club, the Royal tVestem India Turf Club, LM., 
The Cricket Club of India, Ltd,, the Orient 
Club, etc. Reef cations : Travelling, has vialt- 
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cd aU tbo dain sacred places. ; 

Jivan Villa, LamVs End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay C. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyabiikaya Oopal, M.A., 
(Bombay), 191C, rh.I).(Econ., London), 1921 
I).Sc. (Econ., Loudon). 1920. Principal and 
Prof, of Commerce, Sydenham Col)., Bombay. 
6. 18 July 1891. m, to Indira, d. of S. A. 
Sabnis, Solicitor, Court, Bombay. 

Ediic, : Eiphinstone College. Bombay and 
School of Economics, Unlv. of London. 
Some lime Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). P«6ficafions; 
Economic Consequences of the ^Ya^ for India, 
V>aith and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking In India and Industrial Labour In 
India. Address : Sj^denhara College, Bombay. 

PAKDALAI, Rao Bahadou K. E:nisnNAN,B.A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law. LL.D. (Lond.), 1014. b. 
April 1874. m. J. Narayani Amma. Hduc.: 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras Prac- 
tised law in the Statemf Travnneore from 1896 
to 1911, Pi occcdcd to England and n as called 
to the Bar fn 1012. Judge, High Court, 
Travancorc, 1013-14 ; awarded LL.D, by 
London University for thesis on Malabar Law. 
Practised at Madras, 1914-19 ; appointed 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Madras, 1919; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, 1924 ; Judge, 
High Court. 1928-1934. Publications: Editor 
of Series of Science Primers in Malayalam , 
author of Primer, on Chemistry; author of 
Succession and Partition in Malabar Law.** 

. Address: Lanark Hall, RundalPs Road, 
Vepery, Madras 7 . 

PAKDE, Majou, SAUDAn, MASnm-B-AkA Pandit 
Bindeswari Prasad, BA., LL.B., F.R.E S., 
Dewan, Majnirbhanj State, h. at Bareilly 
1896. Educ: Muir Central 
College, A n a h a b a d. j 
After joining the Bar went 
to England in 1926 with the 
late Pt. Moti Lai Nehru in 
the famous Lakhna-Raj 
Privy Council Appeal and 
w'orked as junior to Sir John 
Simon. Became an Ad- 
vocate and was appointed 
Government Pleader. 
Elected Chairman, Bareilly 
Municipal Board for two 
consecutive terms and presided over the 
conference of Municipal Chairmen at Agra. 
Appointed Chief Secretary, Orcbha State in 
1930 and Dewan in 1932, Deputed to attend 
the Third Round Table Conference in 1933 as 
an Indian States Delegate. Inaugurated a 
number of reforms in Orchha State including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage, Dewan of Charkhari and 
Sachin States, 1936-40. Introduced several 
*• ** : ' incial reforms notably 

* Rural uplift *, * Inde- 
■ and Judiciary.* Ap- 
pointed Dewan of Mayurbhanj State 1940, 
Member of the Benares Hindu University 
Court, 1942. Bellow of the Utkal Univ.. 1944 
Civil Defence Commissioner, Leader of the Na- 
tional War Front (Mayurbhanj State) and 
President of the Mayurbhan jWar Efforts Com- 



mittee Executive, during the war Scout Gom- 
missionc ■ ’’ ■ ‘ State. Recrea- 
tions: \ ■ . and art collec- 
tion. ■ . * Yashonivass .* 

Sahukara, Bareilly, (U^P.). Address : 
Baripada. 

PANDIT, Keshav Gopal, M.A., Principal, & 
Senior Professor of English, Willingdon 
College, ScUiglL 6. 1904, Educ : AYilson 

College ; B.A. (Eng. Hons.) Ellis Scholar 
Bombay Univ., 1924 ; m. 

1930, Vijaya Kumari, d, of 
Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya ; 

3 s. Life-member, Deccan 
Education Society ; Head of 
Dept of English, Fergusson f ^ ^ 

College, Poona (1929-44); p \ v* I 

Superintendent, Model & ^ | 

Experimental Primary | ^ 

School, Navi n Marati Shala 
(1032-44); Ex- President, 

* A * Class Primary Schools* Assc., Poona. 
Fellow, Univ. of Bombay & Member, Board 
of Studies in English Literature, Bombay Pro- 
vincial School-Book C 1 1 e e . Recognized 
University Post-graduate Teacher. Taking 
active interest in Education, Literature & 
Social Reform : Publications : Articles in 
English and Marathi; Plays and Poems in 
Marathi and other educational books. 
Address : Willingdon College, Sangli (S.M.C.). 

PANDIT, The Hon. tos. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Jlinister, Local Self-Government. Public 
Health, U.P, 6. 18th August 1900. Educ.: 
Privately by tutors and governesses, 
in. 9th May 1921, Ranjit Sitaram Pandit 
Bar-at-Law, (Classicist and Historian). 
3 d. Elected Chairman, Education Cttee., 
Allahabad Municipal Board, 1935 ; Elected to 
U.P. Assembly in 1937 ; Appointed Minister 
of Local Self-Govt, and Public Health in U.P. 
Congress Government; Pres All-India W omen’s 
Conference, 1940-1942 ; Vice-Pres.. Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom ; 
attended Pacific Relations Conference at 
Hot Springs, Ya, U.S.A., as Leader of Indian 
delegation appointed by the Indian Council 
on world Affairs ; toured extensively in U.S. A. ; 
attended United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco and presented the Indian case in an 
unofficial capacity as spokesman for the India 
League of America and the National Com- 
mittee for India’s Freedom ; Leader of the 
Indian delegation at the U. N, 0. Peace 
Conference ; imprisoned three times 
in connection with Congress Civil Dis- 
obedience movements — 15 months, 6 months 
and 11 months respectively; returned un- 
opposed to U.P. Assembly firom the old cons- 
tituency ; appointed Minister for second time 
by Congress Govt, holding portfolios of Local 
Self-Oovemment and Public Health. Address : 
2 Butler Road, Lucknow. 
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PAI'IIALE, EAO SillEB SsUUkV.KZ R.«}fCHAKl/E.‘., . 
Proprietor, ShanJrnr Ilarxjchrrndra Pro’*, » 
rumitare Dealer, ’lerchant rjnd Govt. Con- 
tractor, &. 33 st Dec., 1^00, JETcfor. ; Poona. 

772 . Sonubfii, cf. of late 


I; 


'Cana’^alitb lu3=‘iram Karpe; 
one t. nnf3 tv;o df. StarU^I 
life a5 a furniture merchant 
nnfi «:Oon came into pro- 


^ ' *5- '4 rninence in the trade ; P-ad^-r 

' of the Hindu TeU Coin- 



mnnity ; Prc-., Siiri 
tihantaji 3hiharrij Annl- « 
ver-ary of Sudtunhra, 1035 ; 
collected a larjre €arriOunt for 
the Silver Jubilee Celehra-; 
tion. Poona, m^sw\h*sx \ 


of itr rinance Cttee. ; ha -5 donated hi? Fums to t 
the Pornbav pre?y. Infant ViV-lfarc Society,! 


Allahahad High Court, ii^OZ ; ilntered Govern- 
merit service' Jiidkbl Deptt., 1503 ; I.C.S., 
3007 ; Under-Secy, to Go*»*t., 1017 ; Forest Set- 
tlement Officer 301 S ; ITaginrsteand Collector, 
3020. AjiXAOlnPd to investirato Castomary 
Da 7,' la Kurnaon, 1010. Secretary, T;J^ 
KxcPe CorniniUee, 1021; Dep. Sec. to 
Go’V't., 1027 ; Sec. to Govt., Kducatlon, 
Indnstfjf^ and Acrriculturc Deptts., 1027; 
Mernhtrr, U.P. Deyi dative CotincII, 1027-2S; 
Comm P ’loner. Benares, Dian-il and Allahahsd 
Divirion’. 3031-37; Political Atrcnt to K. H. 
the Maharaja of Benares, 1031-37; Cliief 
S^fTctfiry to Go^t.. 103:5-30; to the 

Govenior, U.P., 1030-44. Bxaininer. Allah- 
ahad and Ip;rinrfs Urjiv^T^ltif^s ; Mem?/er, 
Indian Hiriorical Becords CoTnmis=ion, 1020. 
PresMcnt, ^lUmPrnatlc Soc., India, 1934, 1940; 
Prts, nictorical Soc., U.P.. 1020-44. Pvblu 


Poona Branch, and to Silver Jubilee Fund ; 
Member .Coronation Cttee. of Poona Cantt, 
Board and ManaKincr Cttee. of the Victorjy 
ThanlircrBin? Fund Cttee., Poona ; avrarded 
title of Ilao Sabeh in 1037; Ex-Chairman, 
Beception Cttee. of the Ex-Pri?oner3 of War 
and J^^ave Personnel from Over-eo’. Addrext : 
12b, Main St., Camp Poona. 


cnlionr : Joint tran-!ator cf Bha-a'^s Svapna- 
vasavdatta '' (Indian Press) ; " Tlic dates of 
Skanda?upta and his snccefsors"; Collector's 
handbook ; Jiindn Customary Bavr, etc. 
AddreffT: 19, Tliornblll Bond, Allahabad. 

PA^'T, TiiK Ho5’nii: PA5niT Gonyo Bai.labh, 
PrernitT of the U.P. Goveniment. h. Sept. 
I8b7 ! FA^ir.. : Alinnrn., AllrihaharL Fleeted to 


PAh’TKKAB, Kavalam Mabhava, Prime 
Minister, Bikaner State since July 1944. h. 
3rd June 1895. Jddvc, : at Madras and Oxford, 
Scholar of Christ Cliuxch, Barrister-at-Law 
f Middle Temple). Profes-or, Aligarh Muslim 
University. Editor, Th^ Tiindurtan Timex; 
Secretary* to the Chancellor, Chamber of 
Princes ;* Foreign ^Unlster, Patiala ; Foreign 
and Political Minister, Bikaner (1939); 
Secretary, Indian States Delegation to the! 
Bound Table Conlerencje ; Official vritness on ’ 
behalf of the States before Joint Select Com- 
mittee ; Indian States BepreHentative to the 
Pacific Belatlons Conference, Canada, 1942 
and Cornmonvrealth Belatlons Conference, 
i>DridOD, 1945 ; Vice-President of State Council 
and Foreign Political Minister and Minister 
for Education and Health Bilmner State. 
Vice-Pres., Boyal India Society, London. 
Publications : Indian States and Government 
of India ; Interstatal La^, Portuguese in 
ilalabar; Dutch in Malabar; Caste and 
Democracy ; Hinduism and the Modem 
World; Kingriiip in India; Education 
Beconstruction ; India and the Indian Ocean ; 
Future of South East Asia ; The Basis of Indo- 
Britlsh Treaty, etc. Has also contributed 
Tfte Times, The Manchester Guardian, }iev:x 
Chronicle, Contemporary Pevietc, etc., and 
publhhed novels, dramas and poems in 
Malavalam. Address : Bikaner. 

I 

PAKFA BALL, C.S.I., C.I.E., Hon. D. 

Utt., M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Bar-at-Lavr, 
I.C.S., b. 23rd Kov. 1883. m. Lakshml 
Bai. One r. three d, Educ,: Agra College; 
Calcutta UnivcTElty (iBA. 1990), Alla- 
habad University (Fir^ Class Honours in 
B.A., B.Sc., and in LL.B., gold Medalist); 
Government of India Scholar for higher 
studies in the U, K., 1904 ; St. John's College, 
Cambridge (Foundation Scholar & Prizeman) 
B.A., 1906 ; LL.B., 1907 (Double Firet Class 
Honours; Katural Science TrljHJS and Lavr 
Tripos) Cama Prizeman, 1907; iBA., 1937; 
Bairister-at-Law, 1907 (Gray's Inn). Vakil, 


the U.P. ly*'?. Coundl in 1923 and v‘a* Lender 
of the S^varaiya Party; presided over 
the U.P. Political Conference* in 1927 at 
Aligarh ;'‘Ex->fember, Working Committee of 
the Indian ITational Congress; elected to the 
Centra! Assembly (1034) ; Dy. Leader in the 
Assembly; General Secretary, All-Indfa 
Parliamentary Board (Congress) ; elected to 
the U.P, Assembly ; Leader of the Congress 
Party in U.P. Assembly. Imprisoned under 
the Defence of India “Buies in Aux. 1942; 
released in April 1945 on medical grounds ; 
again elected lo^ the U.P. Assembly and 
Leader of the Congress Party there in 194 G. 
Address : Isaini Tab 

PAKAME^ABA AITAE, BAO SAKEB, ULLCB, 
S., M.A., B.L. Syndic and Dean of the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine 

Arts, Fravancore University. 

Hindu, Brahmin, 6. 1877. [ /" ' \ 

5 sons and 4 daughters, f " j 

Served the Govt, of Travan- 1 ^ t 

core for 31 years and re- | - 3 

tired as De^ran Peisbkar \ ' 

in 1932. Foremost litterc- " ' ^ 
ieur of Kerala, distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar, and prime 
authority on matters 
relating to the annals 

and anti/juitles of Kerala. 

Author of more than tiventy- 
flve vrorks In poetry and prose in 

Malayalam. unearthed and published 

several ancient Malavalam manuscript?. 
Elected President of the All-Kerala Literary 
Academy for eeveral years. Takes great 
interest in Harijan uplift. Bao Sahib 
in 1931. King's Silver Jubilee MedallisD 
The ilabarajas of Travan core and Cochin 
have given Virasrinl’halas (gold bang- 
les) and conferred on him the titles of Mahakavi 
and Kavitilaka re5?pectlvely In recognition of 
his poetic talents. Awarded the tlUe of Sahlt- 
yabhushana for proficiency in Sanskrit. 
Recreation : Walking. Address : Saradanl- 
ketan, Jagatl, Trivandrum. ■ 
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PATELL, JEiiANOin J, K., Secretary, 
W. I. A. Association, Bombay. 6. 2nd August 
1905. Son of Mr. Jnmshedji Cowasjl Patel), 
Solicitor. Unmarried. Bdxic,\ 
St. Xavier's School and 
College. Davar's College of 
Commerce and School of 
Accountancy, London. 
Completed artlclcship for 
Incorporated Accountancy 
with Messrs, S. B. BiUlmoria 
it Co., Bombay, Assistant 
Secretary, W.I.A. Associa- 
tion from 1931 July. 
Secretary, ^ince 15th April 
1039. Has contributed 
articles on various subjccU, particularly on 
‘Motoring* and * Photography Vice-Patron 
and Life Member of the Bombay Presidency 
Olympic Association and the Bombay 
Symphony Orchestral Society ; Committee 
Member of the \Vcstcrn India Pootball 
Association; Life Jfember of the Western India 
Automobile Association and the Cricket Club 
of India Limited : jfember of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Ch/5s : WilUngdon ; Rotary 
Club of Bombay ; Royal Western India Turf 
Club; Royal Wcptcrn India Golf Club, Xasik; 
President for the last eight vears of the 
W.I.A.A. Staff Sports Gub and the W.I.A.A. 
Staff Association. UccreaUons : Football, 
Motoring and Photography. Address : Jer 
Manor, Chanda Ramjl Estate, Colaba, 
Bomba 5% 

PATIALA : UON. Lt.-Gen. HlS JHoui^ESS 
The Ruler of. {See Indian Princes' Section.) 

PATIL, Laxma^RAO Mapharao, B.A., LL.B., 
Minister, (Excise and Reconstruction), 
Government of Bombay. 6. 16th July 1907 at 
the village of Gahu, Tnluka Rahuri, District 
Ahmednagar, t?i. Miss Urmilabai, d. of Col. 
R. S. Chavan, Baroda ; Bdnc, : Sangamner 
High School, Dcccan College, Poona, Kolhapur 
Law College. Participated in the C. D. 
Movement in 1932 and sentenced to two 
^ years R. I. ; practised at Ahmednagar ; 
presided over a number of political conferences; 
President of the District Congress Committee, 
Ahmednagar ; edited local Congress paper 
“ Sangha Shakti ** for one year before 
accepting office under the new Constitution; 
Offered Satyagraha in 1940 and was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment ; Detained 
as political prisoner for 21 months under 
Defence of India rules on 10th August 1942 ; 
Pres,, Local Self* Govt. Institute, Bombay 
Bime 1937 : Pres., Maharashtra Labour Cttee.; 
Member A.I.C.C. and Executive Cottee. of 
M.P.C.C., since 1940. Address : Ahmednagar. 

PATIL, Malagouda Punagouda, B.A.,LL.B., 
Mnister for Agriculture and Forests, Bombay. 
6. 4-2-1901. m. Mrs. Laxmibai Patil. JEdue. : 
Rajaram Coll., Kolhapur, Fergusson Coll., 
Poona, Govt, Law Coll,, Bombay, Began 
^actice at Hukeri in Belgaum in 1924. 
Hon. re-organiser of the Co-operative Soci- 
eties in Hukeri ; Pre=»., Taluka Local Board 
and Member, District Local Board ; joined 
. the I.T.F. in 1926 and w’as promoted as 
Lieut. ; resigned in 1930 and joined the 


Satyagraha Movement; took active part in 
Satyagraha Movement in 1930 and courted 
jail ; ^ organised the Karnatak Provincial 
Political Conference in 1931 of which he was 
the Reception Committee Chairman ; elected 
to the j^l.C.C. ; arrested as a detenue in 1932 ; 
after release again convicted for 3 years ; 
released by the end of 1934 ; elected M.L.A. 
Bombay from Belgaum Xorth General Consti- 
tuency 1936 ; was Parliamentary Secy, to the 
Revenue, Agiieulture and Rural Develop- 
ment Departments ; courted imprisonment for 
one year during individual C. D. Movement; 
jailed for more than a year in 1942 movement ; 
elected Pres, of the K.P.C.C. in 1945 ; again 
returned to the Bombay Leg. Assembly from 
bis former constituency ; appointed ^linister 
for Agriculture and Forests. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

PATIL, Xarayan Balajt, Land-holder, h, 
3 883. Has been taking active interest in the 
welfare activities of agricultural communities 
and has made lus own village a model one ; 
Hony. Magistrate, 1921-38 ; 
first elected Chairman, 

Local Board, Darwha, 1924 ; 

Chairman, Dist. Council, 

Yeotmal, 1925-29 and 31* 

39 ; Reception Committee, 

All-India Maratha Educa- 
tional Conference, 1940 ; 

Member, A.I.C.C., 1939-40 ; 

C.P. Assembly 1937-45 ; . 

leader, Non-Brahmin group 
in the Assembly, 1937-38 ; ^ i 

joined Congress party. 1939 ; 

Pres., Dist. Congress Cttee.; Shree Slnvaji 
Education Society, Darwha since 1945, 
School of Religious Education, Jodmoha Dist. 
Yeotmal, 1940 ; took part in individual Satya- 
graha and sentenced to six months R.I. and 
Rs. 500 fine, 1940 ; detained by j^he C.P. Govt, 
under D.I. Rules, (1942); takes keen interest 
in educational institutions ; recipient of title 
of ‘ Saraaj Bhusan * for long public service. 
Address : P.0, Malldhed, Dist. Yeotmal 
(Berar). 

PATIL, Premchand Ichharam, Raosahbb, 
Zainindar, Landlord and Banker of Savda 
(East Khandesh) ; Managing Agents, The 
Sandnr Tobacco Co., Ltd., Sandur (Sandur 
State) ; The Sandnr Plan- 
tation Ltd., Sandur & The 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Distributors, Ltd., Don- 
garh { Kahiragarh State) ; 
Chairman, of the Savda- 
Faizpur Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd.; The Pachora 
Electric Siipnly Co., Ltd., 
Bombay ; The Fortune 
Commercial Bank, Ltd.,Jal- 
gaon ; Director, The Great 
Social Life and General 
Assurance Co., Ltd., Bom- 
. bay ; New India Industries 
Ltd., Bombay; The Fortune Provident In- 
surance Co., Ltd., Jalgaon; and a social wo^er. 
Address: 66, Ridge Road Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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rATlL, Tm: IIOK* Mn. lUyinAO KninKKAn^o, 
B.Br., LL.n.. nar-ftt-Uw. i.C.B. (lUM^rnr^J); 
MlniPtrr for Footi, Civil 8iippllr*» nnd 
Pcpt^., Government of C. r» Hner April JlMO. 
Ik K5*12*1007. in, SlirlmntI .Sjjblinnrnlnl, tU 
of G. H. Pcblikrr of irobll. Db.t. JJbftrunr. 
£ituc , : IJennrrH Hlmbt Cniv, t\in\ Miirrl'^ nn<l 
Lft'W ColIcKofl, Nnj;pur Univ. In t!)»' In<llftn 
Civil Service, 103U-t:i; electMl to tbn C.V, 
Bcrnr Lcjr. A‘^Heinbly from the \Vnfor,t 
Cbnndo) (Jenrrnl Knrnl ronvtltumry, >lnrrbl 
1010. Jddrcfi : Civil Llne^, XnKpiir. ; 

rATJB, S. K., M.b.A., Pre*^Id<*nt, Tb*- Ilonjl»A>'| 
Provlneinl Con^TrvM f;ominltt#’e fince 
1040; h, AviKu^t U. lOOP. Hdttc i\i St.| 
Xavier’s ColleKc, Bombay, JoIumI tbe non-ro-* 
operation movement in Ji >20 nrirl eomlnctrtl j 
national fcIiooIh till ll>24. lie Kent to! 
KiiRland at the do^e of 1024 and bad rdnrad 
tlon in journallsni nt the lv^)ndon .Scbo^l of! 
Economlcfi and llie UnIv»THpy Colbire of llm 
London University. Jlc returned to India In! 
1927 and was on the editorial ^^a^r of 
Bombay Clironlcle ’* for three years. (!rnrral | 
Secretary, Tbo Bom!»ay J*ro'lnelnl Conyrrf's j 
Commltteo, 1929-19H»; wan Fontcneetl i Ldit 
times In tlic Civil JBpobcdicncc Movements. 
He has been a member of the A.I.C. C. 
since 1030 and of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation since 1934 : leaner of Conjrrc'^s 
Party in Bombay Corporation ; Arrc'^led and 
Imprisoned under Defence of India Ktdes, 
in AnpUBtl942; released in 1044. Address ; 
Ileera IIouso, Sandhurst ltd., Bombay 4, 

PATNA : Mahahaja KAJPMUtA Naiiayan 
SJNOII Dko, Kulku or. (6Ve Indian Prinrrs’ 
Srrticn.) 

BATON, V. r. Noep, E.T)., J.P., Partner: iicapm. 
Killlck Nixon <t Co. 6. 29th January 1000. 
Ed,: The Edinburgh Academy, in. (1932) 
Joano Mary, eM. of Sir Gilbert Wiles, 

one son and tlirce danphtcra. 
Boyal Engineers, 1018*19. 
Joined Killlck Nixon & Co. 
in 1920. Director ; Abmcd* 
nbad, Surat and Bombay 
Suburban Electricity Com* 
panics and Alandra Blian tt 
Sialkot Na^o\^•nI Ballway 
Companies ; Indian Ply- 
wood ilfp.^ Co., Ltd. ; 
Member, Council of 
Indian Bonds and Trans- 
port Development Associa- 
tion, Ltd.; President of the Association of 
Electrical Undertakinps (Bombay Province). 
Recrcatioits : Golf, Sailing, Fishing. Clubs : 
Byculla Club, Svilllngdou Sports Club, B,.B. 
Yacht Club, East India United Service Club. 
Address : Killlck Bldg., Home Street, Bombay. 

PATTABHI SITAUAMAYYA. B., Dr., B.A., 
Ar.B.C.M. 6. 24th November 1880. Started 
life as a private medical practitioner 
at Masulipatam, 1900, and pave it up, 
1916 ; has been a member of the A.I.C.C. 
since 1016 ; started the Janmabhumi, an 
English Weekly, 1919, and conducted it till 
April 1930, 'vviien he was jailed for a year on 
the Salt Satyagraha ; again in prison for 2 
years in 1032-33, and for the third time 
in Oct. 1933, for 6 months ; imprisoned 
again under the Defence of India Buies In 


V 






Amr. 1912 and on l.'th June 

1 9 in ; Working the A.L^.’.C, 

M*29'30, 31 and again b^t^^e^n 1934 and 30, 
3H ntifl no and lOIO'lfit takr^ Inlnr^t 
In ib*^ Co»op^f.ntivr Mo%*rni^fd, and prr* 
»'bbd nv{f tbc .^ladrft'i IVovInrUl Uo- 
ciprratlvr Conh r^nr^, 1926; v.a^t Intimately 
nimi»’ftr>d wUb tbr^ m*nctrie/it tlii 1930; abo 
Inlm-tt In jiankbuf and In-urari'-f. and 
lift>i founded tb»' Andhra Ir=iuranrfT (’o. ap/j 
III** Andhra UanV:. »• reU m Die Jlbaratv 
T.nk^bnd V*\nk .and Hhidnifan Mut»fal fmu* 
ram c Cn, ; Xatirmn! Ed’iradan, 

1912; Indian ISatinrutUfrn. )913 ; ijr^li^^tribu- 
fiftn of Irniian Ern^irm cm n I/sr.jna^i 
/9rif I f , 1916; Th ^ In dinn ^ai inn at Cun^Uit 
(Jubilcf* <'.»nimrrTr>rall*m Vnlinn** 1933): 
Economic of India ; Condlinlionx of 

the BVr/d ; Gandhi and Gnndhuv'i ; Gnrdhixr!\ 
and .S'o^iVihtTO ; IlinAa lUdift^otnod i 

117. ;/ xotf Covjjreti ; Ah'riy IVarir of Congress: 
} Anthers a n d f^n e f ; 1 / 1 nf CVayr/li , 

Vo!. If, Addreit : MneuIlpalArn. 


P.'VTl’ANr, AKANTPAt rRAbIUMrA3‘f:rg. M.A. 
(C’nntnb.), Dev. an, Blu\na;’ar State. EH'T 
Fon of late Sir Prabha'^hinKrr I).ilpatrarn 


m 


Patfnni, K.C.t.r.., and Kady Itamv Pattani. 
b, 29th September Ih***!; 

Ed,: In England at Elriree, 

Harrow anil Cninbridgr ; 
m, V.nsbonmtl L. Valdya, 

1904; one Fon ; joined 
Bbavnapar State rervlce In 
1911. Controller of State 
Accounts ; Tutor to HI^ 

Hlgbnc^-*; the Allnor 3In)ia- 
rnja and brotber^, 1920; { ^ / ) 

Hanir Secretary, 1931 ; | 

Mcmbt?r, State Council, [ 

1036; Dewnn, 1937. Publi- 
cations : Hai* written two small phys for 
students In Gujarati; A Gujarati translation 
of Bernard Shaw'a ** St. Joan ** with an original 
** Explanation of pam^ ; Fir?t fourteen 
chapters of H. G. WcIU* ** Outline of ni-*tory '* 
In Gujarati witli original Preface for parents 
and guardians and F.pllogue. Address : A mint 
AVadl, Bljavnngar. 


PATWAKDHAN, Di:. Vinavak Nahayan, 
M.Se. (Bom.), Ph.D. (Loml.), Al.I.Sc. 
(Bangalore), Director, Nutrition ite^earch, 
Indian Bosearcli Fund A«' 0 <*iatlon, Coonoor. 
Ik 10th Jan. 1903. m. Godavari Damte, 
d, of the laic Bao Bhadur B. L. D.amle of 
BuUIana. Editc. : living Christian ColL. 
Allahabad, FergU'^son Coll., Poona, Indhin 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. Kcscarch 
A.^ist., Biochembtry Dept, of the Indian Insti- 
tute of .‘Science, Bangalore, 1927-32; Grocers* 
Company Kcsearch Scliolar, Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, l/omlon, 1933-34 ; 
Asst. Prof, of Biochemistry, Sell! G. S. Medical 
Coll., Bombay, 1935*40 ;* Meml»er, Nutrition 
Advisory Cttce., I.B.F.A. since 1939 ; 
Editorial Board, Indian Journal of Medical 
Bescarcb. PtfbUcattnns : Papers on (1) cereal 
amylases, (2) Cheap balanced diets, (S) Basal 
inotabolism, (4) Calcium and pbospborus 
metabolism, (5) Fat metabolism, (0) Nutritive 
value of Soya bean, etc. /IfWrm .* Director, 
Nutrition Research, I.B.F.A., Coonoor 
(Nilglris), S. India. 
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Punjab and iinder^the Govt, of India, Secre^ 
tary, Dept, of Information and Broadcasting. 
Govt, of India, 1941-43, Address : AVasliington, 

PUDUKKOTTAl, His Highnebs Sri Brihap- 
AMBA Das BAJA Bajaqopala Tonpaiman; 
BAHAPun, RAJA OF. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928.^ Invested with Ruling 
Powers on 17th Jan. 44. The State has an area 
ol 1,179 sq. miles and population of 438,348 
and has been ruled by the Xondaiman d^masty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns. Address : 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

PURANIK, Wasupeo Ramohandra, J.P. B.A., 
IiL.B., Puisne Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature at Nagpur since June, 1942. 
b. Sept. 13, 1886 ; w. Sushilabai, rf. of 
K. K. Acharya. Educ. : Burhampur. 

Khandwa, Ujjaln, Indore and Nagpur. 
Started practice at Nagpur Bar, 1910 ; Govt. 
Advocate-General, 1937 ; twice nominated to 
the Leg. Assembly betAveen 1935 and 1937 ; 
Offg. Puisne Judge, Nagpur High Court, 
1938 and 1040; elected Treasurer of Nagpur 
Univ, in 1939 and in 1942 ; and elected Dean 
of the Faculty of Law at same time ; Elected 
Vice-Chancellor, Nagpui Univ. in Dec. 1943 ; 
Municipal member for 3 years, and Vice- 
Chairman of the Dist. Local Board for a term ; 
one of the founders of the Seva Sadan in 
Nagpur ; takes keen interest in education and 
sociah problems and is now at the head of 
several institutions. Address : Victoria Road, 
Civil Station, Nagpur, C.P. 

PURI, B\LW.\NT SIXOH, C.I.E. (1946), O.B.E. 
(1932), Sardar Bahadur (1926), Sardar Sahib 
(1922), Secretary-General, Indian Red Cross 
Society & St. John Ambulance Assen. and 
Brigade ; Hon. Secy., Bri- 
tish Empire Leprosy Relief 
Assen. (Indian Council) : 
^fember. Headquarters Exe- 
cutive ettee. of the Ex- 
services Assen. of India 
and Indian Forces Families 
Welfare Cttee. 6. 28-6-1892, 
Sukho ^Rawalpindi), Ednc,: 
Siikho, Lyallpur and A-mrit- 
sar. Served the Punjab 
Education Dept, for nine 
years ; in the Joint. War 
Cttee. of the British Red Cross and Order of 
St. Jolm since 1917 ; organised Lord Reading’s 
Anti-Leprosv Fund Appeal in 1925 ; studied 
in 1933 the organisation of the League of 
Red Cross Societies at its headquarters in 
Paris and also the working of various European 
Red Cross Societies; Associate Officer, Order 
of St. John of Jeru'^alem, 1933, and Com- 
mander 1945; Silver Jubilee Medal 1935 and 
Coronation Medal 1937; represented India 
at various international Red Cross conferences, 
etc.; Junior Red Cross conference in Paris, 
1933; International Hospitals* Congress ar 
Knock-Sur-Mer (Belgium), followed by visits 
to various hospitals and sanatoria in Belgium 
and Holland (1933); first meeting of the 
International Relief Umon convened by the 
League of Nations at Geneva In 1933. Ad- 
visory Conference 'of National Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva In 1945 ; Meeting of Board 
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of Governors of the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Paris in 1945 and at Oxford in 
1946 ; Conference of National Red Cross 
Societies called by the International Red 
Cross Cttee. at Geneva in 1946, to examine the 
revision of the existing Geneva Conventions 
relating to sick and mounded and Prisoners of 
War, and adoption of new conventions for the 
protection and relief of civilians in enemy 
and enemy occupied countries ; Pres., Sikh 
Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society (Simia- 
Delhi) since its formation in 1924. Address : 
19, Cur7on Road, New Delhi. 



PURSHOTAMDAS isnwARBAS, J. P. 6. Janu- 
ary, 1896 ; Educ. : at St. Xavier’s High School, 
Bombay ; entered public life under the 
guidance of his father, Sir Ishwardas Lukhml- 
das; President, Society of 
Hon. Presidency Magistrates, 

1942-43, when he put vigour 
into the programme of the 
organisation and was 
responsible for providing 
comforts to Magistrates on 
out-door duty during the 
riots ; Agent in Bombay of 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd., 
and a Director of the Indian 
Trade and General Insu- 
rance Co., Ltd., is on the 
Committee of several Trusts and public 
institutions and temples; Treasurer, Pechey 
PhipBon Sanatorium for Women and Children, 
Naslk, and Bombay Vigilance Association, 
amongst other bodies ; Life Associate of 
Bombay Bed Cross Society ; a keen social 
worker and holds rational views in political 
and religious matters ; Freemason ; member 
of various organisations and clubs, including 
the Royal Asiatic Society and Sassoon Mecha- 
nics' Institute. Clubs : Orient Club, WiUing- 
don Sports Club and Cricket Club of India. 
Address : Garden View, 19, Hughes Road, 
Bombay. 




PURSHOTAMDAS Thakurdas, Sir, K.B.E. 
(June 1944), Xt. (1923), C.I.E. (1919), 
Cotton Merchant, b. 30th May 
1879. Educ,: Elph. Coll., Bombay. 
Member, Indian Retrenchment Committee; 
Director, Reserve Bank of India; Member, 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance (1926). Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1930-331. President, East India 
Cotton Association. Chairman, Oriental Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. Chairman, Indian 
Radio and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. 
Director, Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 
Chairman, Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association. Address : “ Suneeta," Ridge 

Road, Malabar Hill. 

QADIB, Xhan Bahadur Sheikh, Sir Abdul, 
Kt., cr. 1927 ; Bar-at-Law ; Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore; formerly Additional 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Lahore;, 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, Lahore, 
1923 ; (Deputy President, 1924) ; a Fellow. 
Punjab University, Lahore, b. 1874 ; s. of 
late Sheikh Fatahuddin of Kasur, Punjab, 

' India, m. d. of late Sheikh Mohamad 
Umar, Bar-at-Law, Lahore ; six s. one d. 
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Educ, : Forman Christian College, Lahore ; 
Lincoln's Inn. Journalist, as editor, The 
Observer and the Makhzan^ Lahore, 1895- 
1904 ; studied for the Bar in England, 
1904-1907 ; practised as Advocate, 1907- 
1920 ; during which period he worked as 
Public Prosecutor at Lyallpur for eight years; 
the first elected President of the Punjab 
Legislative Council, Jan.-Sept. 1925, when he 
resigned the Chair on his appointment as 
Acting Minister for Education, Punjab, On 
termination of that duty, sat on the Committee 
of Inquiry appointed to examine the Jails 
Administration in the Punjab ; deputed as a 
full delegate to represent India at the 7th 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926 ; acted as Revenue Member of the 
Executive Council, Punjab Government, 1927 ; 
as Member of Public Service Commission, 
1929 ; Member, Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, 1934-1937 ; Adviser, 1937-39 ; 
Elected Member of the International Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Co-operation, Geneva, 
in 1939. Officiated as Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, from 25th October 1939 to 23rd 
December 1939. Address : 3, Temple" Road, 
Lahore. 

QDRAISHI, Rhak Bahadur (1946) Fazl 
Elahi, B.A. (Punj.) ; Deputy Secretary, 
Federal Public Service Commission (India). 
b. 15th May 1892. m. Badar Jahan Begam, 
d. of Mirza Mohammad 
Mirza, Dy. Collector (Retd.); 
Educ, : St. Stephen's Coll., 
Delhi. Employed in Bureau 
of Education, Govt, of 
India (1915-1923) and 
Dept, of Education, Health 
and Lands (1924-1935) ; 
accompanied Indian Dele- 
gation to South Africa (2nd 
Cape Town Conference) 
1932, as an Asstt. ; Secre- 
tary, Central Advisory 
Board of Education, Govt, of India (1935-36) ; 
appointed Asstt. Secretary and Supervisor 
of Examinations, Federal Public Service 
Commission (India) July 1936 ; Dy. Secretary 
to the Commissioner, 1945 ; officiated as Secy, 
to the Federal Public Service Commission, 
Feb. 1944, May 1945, Oct. 1945 ; and April- 
June 1946 ; first Indian to act as Secretary 
to the Commission. Address : C-10, Bemloe, 

Simla. 

RADHARRISHNAN, SIR S., Kt, (1931), M.A., 
D.Litt. (Hon.), LL.D., F.B.A. Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Benares Hindu Univ. since 1939. Spald- 
ing Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, 
Oxford, 1936. George V Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Calcutta, 1931-39. Member, Inter- 
national /Cttee. on Intellectual Co-operation, 
1931-39 ; 5. 5th Sept. 1888. Educ, : Madras 
Christian Coll., for some time Prof, of Philo- 
sophy, Presy. Coll., Madras : Mysore TJniv., ! 
Upton, Lecturer in Comparative Religion, 
Manchester Coll., Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 
1929-30. Publications : Philosophy of 

Rabindranath ^TagorCt Reign of Religion in 
Contemporary Philosophy, Indian Philosophy, 
2 Vols,, The Btndu View of Life, An Idealist 
View of Life, East and West tn Religion, 


Kalki or the Eutnre of Civilisation, The Reli- 
gio7i Wc Need, Gautama the Buddha, and 
Eastern Religion and Western Thought. 
Articles on Indian Pliilosophy and others in 
Encyclopa3dia Britannica. Address : Vice- 
Chancellor, Benares Hindu Unlv., Benares. 

RADHANPUR : H. H. Nawab Saheb Murtaza- 
khan Jorawarkhak Babi Bahadur of. {See 
Indiccn Princes* Section,) 

RAFIUDDIN AHKED MOULVIE, SIR, Kt. (1932), 
Bar-at-Law, J.P. Educ, at the Deccan 
College, Poona and King's College, London 
University. Was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1892. Had the honour of 
assisting Her late Jilajesty Queen Victoria in 
her Hindustani studies and in the publication 
of her Hindustani Diary. Visited Constanti- 
nople in the interest of England during the 
Cretan Crisis with introductory letters from 
the Foreign Office in 1895. Had interviews 
^vith Sultan Abdul Hamid. As a mark of 
appreciation of his services the Queen recom- 
mended to the Foreign Office that he shonld 
be admitted as first Indian member of the 
British Diplomatic Service and appointed to 
the British Embassy at Constantinople. 
(The ^ correspondence appears in Queen 
Victoria's published letters last Volume). 
First^ elected to Bombay Council, 1909, 
appointed Minister, Bombay Government in 
June 1928 and re-appointed Minister, Bombay 
Government in November 1930. Companion 
of the Turkish Order of the Majidia and Knight 
of the Order of the Lion and the Sun of Persia. 
Holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. Address : 2, Ganeshkhind Road, 
Poona. 

RAHIM, THE HON. SIR ABDUR, M.A., LL.D. 
(1919), K.C.S.I. (1924), b. September, 1867. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 
practised as Advocate, Calcutta ; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Appointed 
Judge, Madras High Court ; Fellow, Madras 
University since 1908 ; Member of the R. . 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15 ; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July to 
October 1910 and July to October 1919. 
publication : Principles of Mkihomedan 

Jurisprudence." Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Bengal, 1920-25 ; 
Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 1925-29 ; 
Leader of the Bengal Muslim Party ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1931 ; Leader of the 
Independent Party in the Assembly from 
1931 ; leader of the " Opposition " in the 
Assembly, 1931-34 ; Member of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in England ; Ex- 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly ; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Empire 
Parliamentary Conference, 1935. Address : 
6, Canning Road, New Delhi. 

RAHIMTOOLA, SiR FA7AL IBRAHIM Kt.. (1946); 
C.I.E., B.A., J.P., Merchant. Member, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, 1919-1930 ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1921-1930; Members 
Advisory Committee, Bombay Development 
Department, 1922 ; appointed to advice 
Government about liquor shops in Bombay 
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Pvx\IRAKHOI/, KAJA SaHEC of. {See Indian 
Princes* Section,) 

PvATZADA BhiJ-MOHa:: Lal, Brds :-miov.Ticr 

Banker and Landlord, b, 

I in Central India in a rick 
V family, 5rd s. of late Bai 
\ Bahadur Dev, 'an Lai a Pi yarc 
< JT C ‘ { LaL LVtfc ; Hindu College, 
* I Bellii Univerrity. rju I)ran- 
JlT f I patl Kant, niece of Seth 
"" / j Kam Krishna Balmia. Ln- 
‘V ; \ tered bu«inc3s at an early 

3 A / j age and made considerable 
* /S / ' 1 progress ; Director, Central 

^ Board of Bharat Bank Ltd., 

Bliarat Fire and General Insurance Co. Lt<L, 
India AE=ocIated Corporation Ltd,, Kaizada 
Brothers, Ltd.; Proprietor, Kai BaJiadur 
Piyare Lai & Sons. Pecrenliom: ilusic, Cricket 
and Tennis. Clubs: Koshanara Club Ltd., 
and Chelmsford Club Ltd. Address: Prem 
Harain Boad, Delhi. 


BAIZADA JagmohA!T Lap, B.A., LL.B., 
of late Bai Bahadur Derran 
Piyare Lai. Kdttc.: St. Ste- 
phen's Colk, Delhi Lavr Coll., 

Hnlv. of Delhi of which he 
l3 Life Begistered graduate, 
tn. Kumary Blva Kuraary, 
d. ofHon'ble Alaharajkunrar 
K. Is. Sinba of Kashipur. 

Member, Council of State, 

In dan. 1941 ; has one z. 

Partner, Puil Bahadur Piyare 
Lai <5: Sons, Modern Textile 
Industries; Director, Sita- 
pur Electricity Corporation Ltd., India Asso- 
clat^ed Corporation Ltd., Baizada Brothers, 
Ltd.; shows keen interest in public, social and 
literary activities. Pecreations : I>Iusic, Litera- 
ture, Horticulture. Chtbt : Boshanarn, Delhi : 
Chelmsford, Kew Delhi. Address: "Bai 
Bahadur Piyare Lai llUa,*' Prem Karaln 
Boad, Delhi. 



BAIZADA Alan Mohan La], Bais, Banker, 
Landlord & MiJIowner ; 2nd 5. of late Bai 
Bahadur Dewan Lala Pivare Lai ; Ednc. : 
privately and at the Hindu College, Delhi ; 

m, Bajkumnri Supra va 
Kumary, d. of the Hon'ble 
Baja Bahadur B. K. Sinha, 
B.A., M.L.C., Alaharaja oL 
Xashipur Baj.l s , ; entered 
business at an early age; 
takes active part in social 
and commercial activities; 
member, Managing Commit- 
tee, Shri Bam Lila, Delhi ; 
life member, Hardinge 
Library, Delhi ; Part- 
ner, Badha Dehydration Potatoes ’& Vege- 
table Factory, Agra ; Baizada Brothers, 
Bai Bahadur "Piyarelal A: Sons, Delhi, OThe 
Modem Textile Industries, Delhi; Director, 
The India Associated Corporation Ltd., 
Delhi. Jiecrealions : music, cricket, walking, 
driving. Clubs : Chelmsford, Kew Delhi, 
Boshanara, Delhi. Address : “ Baibahadur 
Piyarelal Villa,” Prem Karain Boad, Bazar 
Sifaram, Delhi. 



PvAI IG\KWAB, Bai BAirADtru Sicarr sniko- 
rA5r. Lu>\, At.A., P.C.S. (lutd.), Chief 
Minister, Patna State flnec Oct. 1. 102G. 
b. Alarch 31, 1832. Educ,: at Formiin 
Christian and Law Colkgei, Lahore ; Arnold 
gold medal for ptandlng first in tho M.A. 
Examination of the Punjab University, 1902 : 
was for short, periods on the profc-^^orial staff 
of the Central Training College and Forman 
Christian Collesc, Lahore, 1903. Held 
appointments In tho Judicial and Bevenne 
Departments and as I>Iunriff in tho Punjab, 
1003-12. Deputed to Onallor State as 
Personal A=d-tanttoSettkmentCommi=rioner, 
1013 ; Dndcr-Sccrctary, Polilir.al Department, 
1015 ; Officiating Member, Bench Appeal Ilal 
(Hevenue), 1917 ; Deputy CommlHsionf'T* 
Customs and Excise, lOlS ; Officer on Special 
duty. Political Department, 191S. Promoted 
to Punjab Civil Service, 1919. Political 
Secretary, Gwalior State, 1920; Manager, 
Gwalior State Tni®t, 1923. Private Scrrctntv" 
to H.IJ. the Maharaja of Bikantr, 1925 and 
Foreign and Political Mlnbter, BiVnjucr, 1925. 
B everted* to Punjab Civil Service, 1927 ; 
Officer on Special duty In the Punjab Civil 
Secretariat, 1927-23 ; Dnder-Secrctar>" to 
Government, Punjab, In the I.ocal Self- 
Government and Bevenue Departments, 1929- 
31 ; Secretary, Punjab Sources of Bevenue 
Committee, 1931 ; Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Additional District Magistrate, etc., 1032-3S. 
A'^^arded Kinc's Coronation Medal (1937) ; 
Ordinary Slembcr, Indian Historical Bccords 
Commission ; Elected Member, Committee of 
^rinlsters of the Chamber of Princes ; Member, 
Standing Committee of Ministers of the Central 
India and other State Group and of the Eastern 
States Agency ; Bepresentatlve of the Eastern 
States on Beglonal War Supply Board, 
Bengil Circle ; Fellow of the 1st Senate of the 
Dtkal Unlv. and member of Its Faculty of 
Arts ; Pres, of the Patna State Legislative 
AsEcmhly ; Mem. of the Special Aviation Cttee. 
and the Social Services Cttee, of the post-war 
Be const met I on Cttee. and of the ad hoc Cttee. 
on standards of efficient administration set up 
by the Chamber of Princes. Address : 
Balanglr, Patna State, Orissa. 


BA J KATH, Bai Baeadtjp. of gttjbat, 

Punjab. Banker, Landlord, ^Ullovmer and'' 
Jagirdar, Dir.. Bai Bahadur Kidar Hath & 
Sons Bank Ltd., Gujrat; Proprietor, Ganesh 

Cotton factories at 

Sargodlia, Tandlianwala, * ^ 4 

and Silanwali and Baij ^ ! 

Bath Cotton and Bice * } ' ] 

Factories at Sheikliupura ; i ? f } 

r. of the late Bai Bahadur i I 

Kidar Bath of Gujrat, * ' \ 

philanthropist and a fore- "j 

most public man of the c, , ,1 
Punjab, r/i. the daugliter j 

of the late Bai Baliadur t. 1 

Sunder Dass Chopra of L ^ ^ 

Dinga, Dist, Gujrat, *1939 ; 
has one s, Educ, : privately at home and 
later at Aitcliison Coll., Lahore. Since the 
death of Ids father in tiie Quetta Earthquake 
in 1935, he has Ijeen managing the entire 
property and business ; donated large sums to 
the war purposes fund, the war loan and 
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the Eed Cross fund during World War II; j 
the Govt, has recognised Ins services by 
granting liim land, and by conferring on liim 
the title of “ Eal Bahadur in June 19i6. 
Member, Indian Central Cotton Cttee., July 
1940-43 ; Dir., Northern India Insurance Co, 
Ltd., Punjab National Insurance Co. Ltd., 
and the Punjab Lac Plastics Ltd.; Member, 
Executive Cttees, of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and the Northern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Lahore ; Punjab Food and Com- 
modity Advisory Board; Chairman, Gujrat 
Food Grain Merohants Syndicate Ltd. 
Recreations : shooting, riding and fruit garden- 
ing. Chibs : Dalhousie Club, Imperial Delhi 
Gymkhana Club, Delhi, Address : Gujrat, 
Punjab and No. 4 Sunder Dass Eoad, Lahore, 

EA JA, SffANTIKTJKAR TEIBHOVANDAS, B.A., ] 
LL.B., Bar-at-La\v ; Director of Food Supplies, , 
Deccan States; c.s. of T. J, Eaja, M.A., LL.B., 
Chief Minister, Eatl am. h, October 2, 1914, 

at Junagad (Kathiawar) in 
a leading Lohan.a (Kshat- 
liya) family, m. Miss Kamli- 
ni Ganatra ; 3 ds, Educ*: at 
Elphinstone Coll,, Bombay, 
King’s Coll., and Sliddle 
Temple, London ; Called to 
the Bar in 1938. Practised in 
the Bombay High Court and 
in Courts of Western India I 
States Agency at Eajkot ; I 
Dewan, Jawhar State in | 
1942-44 ; Dewan, Janjira 
State, 1944-45 ; Dewan, Akalkot State, 1945- 
40 ; elected member of the Ministers’ 
Cttee. of the Chamber of Princes on 
behalf of Deccan States in 1945 ; re-elected for 
a fresh term of two years in 1946 ; Member, 
Deccan States Transport Board ; Pres., Akal- 
kot Eayat Assembly and Mimicipality ; 
Eecently appointed Dir. of Food Supplies, 
Deccan States; Specially commended by the 
Euler and the Eesldent on his tact in hand- 
ling the famous Military Sepoys’ case in 
Jawhar; Born and brought up in Indian 
States and in closest contact with State 
administration and traditions. Recreation : , 
Tennis and riding. Chib : Cricket Club of 
India, Bombay ; Club of Maharashtra, Poona 
and Eesidency Club, Kolhapur. Present 
Address : Kolhapur Eesidency, Deccan. 

EAJA, TRIBHO VANDAS JAGJI VANDAS, M.A., 
LL.B., Chief Mlniater, Eatlam, C.I. 6. 6th 
November 1893. m. Miss Taralaxmi E. 
Khandedia. Educ, : Bahadurkhanji High 
School, Junagad; Bahaud- 
din College, Junagadh ; 

Wilson College, Bombay and 
Government Law School, 

Bombay. Lecturer in 
History in Wilson College 
(1914-16) ; Naib Dewan and 
Sarnyayadhish, Wankaner 
State (1917-20) ; Deputy 
Eevenue Commissioner, 

Junagad State (1920-21); 

Huzur Personal Assistant 
and Eevenue Minister, 

Limhdi State (1921-1930) ; appointed Dewan, 
Lunawada State (1930) ; appointed Foreign 
and Political and Finance Minister, Bikaner, 
January (1933) ; reverted to Lunawada, j 


July (1933) ; appointed Dewan, Porbandar 

- State, August (1934) ; created a Tazml Sirdar 
(Dowdi) of the Porbandar State, July 1936. 
Eetired with grant of a special Varshasaii 
(annuity for life), November 1938. Appointed 
Dewan, Partabgarh State, November 1989. 
Elected by the Eajputana Group of States 
(Eulers) to the .^l-India Committee of 
Ministers in hye-election, July 1941 ; re- 
elected for another term of two years, March 
1942. Appointed Chief Minister, Eatiam — 
November 1942. Eeceived the decoration 
of ‘ Dohtl ' (double) Tazim and Gold from 
His Highness of Eatiam, Jan. 1944 ; elected 
by the Central Indian Group of States (Eulers) 
to the All-India Cttee. of ^linisters. Chibs : 
Founder-President, Eotary Club ; 

Shree Sajjan Club, Eatiam ; Member, Cricket 
Club of India, Bombay ; Eoshanara Qub, 
Delhi ; Matherau Club, Matheran, Acfdress 
Eatiam, C.I, 

EAJABHOJ, Pandtjrang N. 5. in 1905 in a 
scheduled class family in Nasik Dist, Ediic, : 
at Dhulia. Joined Government service in 
1925. Interested himself in backward class 
uplift movement and gained wide popularity. 
Became Municipal Councillor and Government 
nominee in Poona Local Board. First 
launched the Parvati Temple entry 
satyagraha and participated in the Nasik 
' Kaiaram ' and Mahad Tank Satyagraha 
and courted jail. His agitations in British 
India and Indian States raised him to 
the front and was invited as a signatoxy 
to the Poona-Pact. He submitted a memo- 
randum before the Simon Commission and gave 
evidence before the Franchise Committee on 
behalf of the Depressed classes. He conducts 
two weeklies Dalit-Bandhu and Indian 
States in Marathi and English respectively. 
He also used to conduct Boarding houses 
for Scheduled class boys and girls. General 
Secretary, All India Scheduled Caste Federation 
founded by Hon’ble Dr. B. E. Ambedkar 
since its inception in 1942 ; Propaganda Officer 
for the National War- Front and Hon., 
Asst. Eecruiting Officer for Marathi-speaking 
districts in Bombay Province. Address : 
207, Ghorpade Peth, Poona 2. 

EAJAGOPALACHAEI, SIR S. P., Kt. (1946), 
Home minister and Vice-President, Executive 
Council, Gwalior. 6. 24th June 1888. 
Educ,: Presidency College, Madras. Joined 
the Mysore Civil Service, 1906 ; Under-Secre- 
tary to Government, 1914 ; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 1918 ; Assistant Private Secretary to 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
1919-27 ; Excise Commissioner in Mysore, 
1927 and Eevenue Commissioner, 1930 ; 
appointed Second Member of Council, Mysore, 
1932, and First Member, 1935 ; acted as 
Dewan of Mysore for short periods in 1936 and 
1937, President, Mysore Cricket Association 
for some years ; represented M 5 "sore on the 
Committee of Ministers and other All-India 
Conferences. Eetired from Mysore Service, 
1st January 1939. Appointed Eevenue 
Minister, Gwalior, March 1939, and as Home 
SGnister and Vice-President, Executive 
Council, Gwaiior, 1940, Member, Mytblo 
Society, Century Chib, Bangalore and Jlwajl 
Club, Gwalior. Publications : * Some Aspects 
of Indian Federation.* Address 2 Basavangndl, 
Bangalore, and Minister, Gwalior. 
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HAJAGOPALACnAlUAK, TliV. HOS. Mu. C.. 
B.A., B.L., Member for Iruliistrica 
Supplies, Interim Govt. h, 1870 
in a village near Hosur, Salem I)l?trict. 
Educ. : Central College. Bangalore, 

Presidency CoUepo and College, Ma- 

dras ; joined Bar In 1000; bad a lucra; 
tlve practice at Salem. Joined Sntyagralm 
campaign, 1019 and the Kon-co-oporatlon 
movement in 1020 ; Edited Mr, GandhTs 
paper roizng India during the lattcr^e 
Imprisonment. General Secretary of the 
Indian National Congrces, 1021 to 1022 and 
Member, Working Committee of the Congress 
throughout the Non-co-operation campaign, 
subsequently until 1942 and again since 
July 1946. Member of the Council of the 
All-India Spinners' Association from the 
beglnmng up to 1935 ; Secretary, Prohibition 
League of India ; Vicc-Pres., Dakshln Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha ; Prime .^linlstcr, 
Government of Madras in Charge of Home 
and Finance Portfolio from July 1937 to 
November 1930, resigned Prime JUnlsterohip 
of Madras, October, 1939 along %viUi other 
Congress I^Iinisters; Member, All-India Work- 
ing Committee of the Indian National Congress; 
resigned in April 1942, after the Wnrdha session 
of Congress on account of difference of opinion ; 
on July 28, 1940 Induced the All-India Congress 
Committee at its Poona meeting to offer co- 
operation in war effort in the event of the 
Immediate setting up of a provisional National 
Govt.; arrested and sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment on 4th December, 1940, under 
the Defence of India Act. Assisted ^Ir. 
Gandlii in the Gandhi- Jinnali talks in Sept. 
1944. Publications : Tamil books on 
Socrates, JIarcus Aurelius, Bhagavad-Gita, 
Mahabhnrata and XJpanishads and short stories 
translated into English and published by 
ffindnsthan Times, Delhi under title “ Fatal 
Cart and other stories " ; also written a * Prolii- 
bition Manual ' containing all about the drink 
and drug problem in India and booklets 
'* Way Out ’ (Oxford Univ. Press) and 
"Reconciliation" (Hind Kitabs) on the 
political problems of India, Address: 
BazluUah Road, Thyagaraj^anagar, Madras, 
and New Delhi. 


UAJAN. Sm P, T., Kt.. ILA, (Oxon.), Bar- 
at- Law. b, 1802. Educ. : Lcy'a School, 
Cambridge, Jesus Coll., Oxford, called to the 
Bar in 1017 (Inner Temple), went to England 
In 190D and returned to India In 1010 and 
commenced practice in Madura. Elected to 
the first, second and third Madras J/jglriatlvc 
CouncllB by Madura (General-Rural) constitu- 
ency; fourth time elected to the Council 
unopposed ; former Mlnhter for Development 
and Agrlcultnro witit th^ Madras Govt. ; 
ilcmhcr of 8.I.L.F. ; a commissioned officer 
of the Indian Territorial Force : Leader of 
the Justice Party, having been elected as such 
at the Confederation of the S. T. L. F. held In 
Madras on the 7th and 8th of May, Address : 
" Palayam House Tallakulam, Madura. 


RAJAN, Tin: Hoy. Dn. T. s. SoryPAr-A, 
I MJl.C.S., L.R.C.P, (IX)ndon), 1911, ^lUdstcr, 
l^ladras Govt. 6. August 1830. Educ,: St, 

! Joseph's College, Trichlnopolv, Medical 
College and Medical School, Madras. 
Middlesex Hospital, London. Govornment 
Eorvico in Burma for three months In 1005; 
Practitioner In Rangoon till 1014 ; Practi- 
tioner at Srirangam, Trlcldnopoly (1014-1020); 
suspended practice for 2 years doing Congress 
work ; built Bajan Clinic — a private General 
Hospital with X-Ray and medical and surgical 
units. Minister, Public Health and Religious 
Hndo^vments, Government of Madras, 1037- 
1039, Arrested and imprisoned in 1939 under 
Defence of India Act ; released in 1945 ; 
]Mcmbcr, Leg, Assernb., Madras. Publications : 
A number of medical and surgical papers .and 
some small treatises on religion and national- 
ism. Indian Jlame Doctor in Tamil. 
Mahainxa Gandhi tn Tamil Kad a book 
published during the course of the year in 
Tamil. Address : Rajan Clinic, Trlchlnopoly 
Cantt. 

RAJKOT, SiiRi Pp.Ai)U5ryASiynJi, Thakore 
Saueb of. {See Indian Princes* ^eefton.) 

RAJPIPLA, Lt.-COL. H. H. ilAITAF.AJA Shri 
V iJAYASiNHai, Maharaja of. [See Indian 
Princes* Section.) 


RAJAH IYER, K., B.A., B.L., Advocate- 
General, Madras since Julj' 1944. b. July 16, 
1890; Educ.: Presy. CoU,, Madras, and Law 
College ; Apprenticed to S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Ex- Advocate General; member. Bar Council, 
since 1934. Address : ‘ Harldwar 163, 
Lloyd Road, Royapettah, MAdras. 

RAJAMANNAR, Hoy. SIR. Justice P, V., 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court Madras, j 
1945. b. May 10, 1901. Educ. : Christrian 
Coll, and Law CoU., Madras ; Apprenticed 
and later served as junior under his father, 
Dewan Bahadur P. Venkataramana Rao ; 
Standing Counsel to Raja of Venkatagiri, 
Maharaja of Parlekimedi, The ^ladras Hindu 
Religion Endowments Board, etc. Advocate- 
General, Sladras, 44-45. Publications : Some- 
time edited a Telugu Journal of Art and 
Letters called Kala ; author of many plays 
in Telugu. Address: 16, Victoria Crescent, 
Egmore, Madras. 


RAJPUT, JAMyAD.AS M., F.R. Econ. S. (Lend.), 
J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, Government 
Contractor, Proprietor, 

Super Services (India), 

Landlord, a keen social 
worker, a member of 
various leading sports and 
social Clubs, Earn in 
November 1904. Educated 
at Bombay. Address: Pursbottam Nivas, 
New Queen's Road, Bombay. 





BAM Chandra, M.A. (Punjab), B.A. 
(Cantab.), M.B.E. (1910), C.I.E. (1933), I.C.S. 
Financial Commissioner Punjab, since 1946. 
6. 1st March, 1889. Educ. : Government 
College, Lahore ; Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 
Joined I.C.S. in 1913 ; Assistant Commissioner 
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and Deputy Commissioner In several districts 
in the Punjab. Colonisation Officer, 1916; 
Under-Secretary to Punjab Government, 1919 
Settlement Officer, 1921 ; Director of Land 
Records, 1924 ; Secretary to Punjab Govern- 
ment Transferred Departments, 1926 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Joint Secretary and Secretary to 
the Govt, of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, 1928-36 ; Finance Secre- 
tary to Punjab Govt., 1936-37 ; Commissioner, 
1938-39 ; Secretary to Punjab Govt., Medical 
and Local Govt. Departments, 1939-41 ; 
Chief Controller of Imports, Govt, of India, 
1941-44 ; Secy, to Govt, of India, Commerce 
Dept., 1944-46 ; Seoy. to Govt, of India, De- 
fence Dept., 1945-46. Address : Financial 
Commissioner's Office, Lahore. I 

RAM Ratan, Rai Bahadur, Army Contractor ; ! 

Founder of the Firm Rai 
Bahadur Ram Ratan Prem- 
nath. b. August 27, 1866. 
During the last Great IV ar, 
1914-19, was Supdt. in- 
charge of the War Section 
in Army H. Q, India, Simla ; 
was sent on duty to the N. 
W. F. on several occasions; 
Rai Bahadur in 1909 for 
meritorious services ren- 
dered to British Govt. ; after 
retiring in 1919, worked as 
a Govt. Engineering Contractor ; Built^Road 
Bridges on Chenab and Palklm rivers in Pim- 
jab, and important buildings in Debra Dun 
such as Forest Research Institute, Royal 
Indian Military College and residential build- 
ings, etc. Indian Military Academy residential 
Buildings and portion worth rupees 
twenty lakhs of Central Internment Camp, 
Prem Kagar, Dehra Dun, in partnership 
with Rai Bahadur Karain Singh and his 
son, Sardar Bahadur Ranjit Singh. Colony 
Prem Nagar was named after his son, Rai 
Bahadur Prem Nath, where industries such 
as Tailoring Factory, Ice Factory, Toy Fac- 
tory, Modern Dairy, Electro plating Fac- 
tory and Civil and Military Press, etc., etc., 
are established ; the firm are the contrac- 
tors to the Indian Military Academy and 
Tactical Training Centre; Prisoners of War 
Camps Nos. 21 and 22 ; held contracts for 
the manufacture of garments and timber for 
the army; have contributed several thousands 
of Rupees to the Red Cross and various War 
funds ; have provided a Free Tea stall at 
Dehra Dun Railway Station for the benefit 
of troops and for the sick and wounded arriv- 
ing by Ambulance trains, much appreciated 
by the high officers of the army ; have been 
catering for all requirements of H. E. The [ 
Viceroy and Governors during their visits at ) 
Dehra Dun for several years. Address : 
Dove Cottage, Dehra Dun. 

RAM, SmSHRl: 6. 1884. Managing Director, 
Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd., 
Managing Agent, Jay Engineering Works 
Ltd., Bengal Potteries Ltd, ; Director, Central 
& Local Boards of the Reserve Bank of India, 
Indian National Airways Ltd., Delhi, Central 
Electric Power Authority Ltd., Concord 
of India Insurance Co., Ltd., New India 
ABSuranoe Co. , Ltd Free India General 


Insurance Co., Ltd., Bharat Starch & Chemicals 
Ltd., J, K. Investment Trust Ltd., Delhi 
Biscuit Co., Ltd., Madan Mohan Lall Shri Ram 
& Co., Ltd., Commercial Credit Corporation ; 
Ex-Vice President and Member of the Delhi 
Municipal Committee ; Member, Trade Mis- 
sion to Afghanistan, 1934. Former President, 
International Chamber of Commerce and All- 
India Federation of Employers of Labour. 
Hon. Official Adviser to Government on Indo- 
Japanese Trade Negotiations 33, 34, 36 and S7. 
Chairman, Panel Post-War Planning on Sugar. 
Alcohol and Food Yeast and Heavy Chemicals, 
Member of Panel on Indian Textile Industry, 
Member, Executive C'ttee. of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
Executive C'ttee. of the Dictionary of 
Economic Products and Industrial Resources 
of India, and AU-Indla Organisation of 
Industrial Employers. Trustee, Delhi Im- 
provement Trust. Member, Panel Textile 
Control Board, West Delhi Notified Area 
C’ttee. Chairman, Governing Bodies & Trusts 
of the Indraprastha, Ramjas & Hindu 
Colleges. Address : 22, Curzon Road, New 

Delhi (India). 


!rAM, Tika, B.A, (Hons.L LL.B,, M.B.E. 
(1939). Ex-Revenue Minister, Govt, of 
Punjab. 6. 19th Sept. 1896. w. Shrimatl Har 
Devi. Ediic, : St. Stephens CoU., Delhi and 
Law Coll., Lahore, Practised at the Bar 
from 1922-37 ; senior Vice-Chairman, D. B. 
Rothak, 1929-32 ; Parliamentary Secy., Deve- 
lopment, 1937-44 ; Revenue Minister, Govt, 
of the Punjab, 1945-46. Publications : Life of 
Sir Chhotu Ram and Mirror of the Punjab 
Legislative Council. Address : President, 
Haryana Education Society, Sonepat, Dt. 
Rohtak. 

RAAIAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London), Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research. 6. 1894, m. Kamlabai, d, of S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur, Educ, : Madras 
(jliriatian College and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian- 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26); Secretary, 
Madura District People's Association, 1925 
to 1027. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Publica^ 
lions: “A ’National ^yatem ot 
“ Monetary Reform in India ", " Law 

of Sale of 'Goods in India." " Commentaiy 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act." ‘‘Reserve 
Bank and Agricultural Credits," Address: 
Lakshmi Vilasom, Sandaipet Street, Madura, 

5. India. 

RAMAMTJRXY, SIR SONTI VENKATA, K.C.LE. 
(1945), C.I.E. (1942), I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab.), 
Chief Secretary to the Govt, of Madras. 

6. Aug. 1, 1888 ; m. Srimathi Venkatasub- 
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bawrna. Ldxtc,: Vmy. Coll., .Madras and 
Trinity Coll*, Cambridyo, Joined the J.C.8. 

In Mxidra*^, 11/12 ; B'^^rvcd a*j Collector ; 7;eve- 
loprnent becy. to Govt.; I>Ir. oi /gxlcidtnre; 
ComnrjlE^.loneT of Irabcnir ; Member, Hoard of 
S/iVentio; Ivlernber, /IMridla rood Coinmls- 
idoD, 104 i. .(4 ddm? ; I’crrt St. George, 2rladr.a<5. 

HA?/rAlT, Hm CnAjTnnAflKKHAKA Viittkata, 7Ct., 
M.A. , lion. Hh.H. (Frleburj^), lion. HL.H. , 
(Olaflgov;), Hon. D.Sc. {Parlr), JMt.S. ItobcH 
Prize lor Pliynlcp. (1020). Avrarded Pranklln | 
Medal (March, 1011) by tho Franklin { 
Inetltute, HilladclphJa, IH highest avrard lor} 
fclentlflc rep,eaTch. b. 7th ^November 188B. 
rrt. LokaEundarammal. /Mnc. ; A. V. K. 
College, Vlzag<apat<ain and Presidency College, 
Madras. Ofheer. Indian Jlnancc Hept., 
1007-17; PrltiHh AfPoclatlon Lecturer (Toronto), 
1924 ; Iie?earch Associate, California Insti- 
tute of .'v. IM: ; MateuccI MedalllHt. 

Homo, Pd:.-; lallst of the Itoyaf 

Eoclety J'''.'ovr, Zurich PhvH. 

Boc., P/r.al IIii.M-'.ri'.n Acad., Iloyal Irish 
Acad., Ciih.- ■ I'i.; -.. S' Iloyal Phil. Soc., 
Gla^goiy, Optical Society of Arnerhia, Franhlln 
Institute, Sod etc PhllornaUilgue (Paris). Pub- 
Institute, Sodctc PlilloTfiathlquc (Paris). 
lUnHom: Molecular Diffraction of Light; 
Maslc Instruments and numerous scientific 
papers In Indian, British and American 
Journals. President, Indian Academy of 
Sciences, 1924. Address: .Bangalore. 

HAMAInLAL LATvLi/’BfiAX Seth, :MilIoTvn<'T and 
a prominent flimn of Ahmedabad. h, Jan. 8, 
3890. of Beth LalJubhal Motllal and f/j:, of 
.Beth Motilal Xllrabhal. 7Mvc. ; Ahmedabad. 

Trained under his Grand- 
father, later managed 
Kaif-er-I-nind ^liUs with 
his uncle Seth Kanalyalal, 

7 ounded VIkram Mills Ltd. 
In 7 928 svith up-to-date 
plan fc an d rn ach In cry. 
Director of Fcvcral mills In 
Ahmedabad, Kadi, ICalol, 
Petlad, Bombay other 
places .and of In-^urancc, 
Banking, Transxmrt and 
Chemical Companies. 

Dired/>r, Brithh India General Insurance Co. 
Ltd. anfl Dhrangadhra Clicmical Works Ltd.; 
President, Bhri Modheshwari San«tha Binrc 
1029; Vice-Chairman, Gujarat Vaishya Sabha 
1941 A Devi Dj/a^ak Mandal ; Hon. Secretary 
of Ka'^hivlshvranath Sanskrit Vldhyalaya 
1927 ; Trustee, Shri Gita Mandir, Sanyasi 
Ashram and Anklishctra Dakorc 1923 , 
Member, Committee of Deaf & liumh School 
and other welfare Institutions ; Local Advisory 
Committee of Dnlted Commercial Bank Tfitd.; 
LJected mernher, Ahmedabad Munldpality 
3941 1942; fJember, Indian Central Cotton 

Committee 1943 to 1946; Virc-President, 
Ahmedabad MIllovrncTs* Association, 1942 and 
1044 ; repre^’cnted the Association on the 
B.B. <$5 C.I. lUy. Advisory Committee 1040-42; 
la on the Managing Committee and several 
Sub- Committees of the A «socjati on for a 
number of years ; widely travellf'd In India, 
Burma & Ceylon. Address: ‘Pamakuti* 
Motibag, iniis Bridge, Ahmedabad. 




KAMASWAMI AitaR, (194.6); BU*. C. P^K.C. 
S.I. (1941), K.CM.D., (1929); C.T.B. (1923); 
Ipv/an Of Tra*»arjcorc, f Incc 1926; Fellow of 
M&dran Gnl'versity. b, 12 
Itov. 3B79, o. f. of late 
C. It. Pattabhl Barnayyar. 

Vakil, High Court nnd 
nften^^ardp. a Judge, Madras 
City Court ; m. bltammal, 
g, d. of C. V. 31. Sastr], tho 
first Indian Judge in 
Ifadras ; three 1 , JIduc, : 

V/C'8lcyan High School, 

Presidency College, nnd 
Law College, Madras. 

Joined tho Madras Bar, 

3 90S, nnd led the original side £oon 

afterwards; enrolled fpecially as an 
Advocate, 3922; Fellow of University, 1912; 
Member of 3IadraG Corporation, 3911, served 
on many committees; ^fember of the Indian 
Katlonal Congress and was its All-India 
Eecretarj', 1917-18 ; Ifadras Delegate to Delhi 
War Conference ; Trustee, Pachayappu's 
College Trusts, 19X4-19 ; gave evidence hr foro 
the Southborough ComraL'Jsion on Indian Be- 
forms and the Meston Committee on Finance, 
also before Mr. Montague and Lord Chelms- 
ford j gave evidence In Ixradon befoto the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Beforms, 1019 ; University Member of 3>gis- 
lative Council, Madras, 1919 ; Member of 
Committee to frame Buies under Befurms 
Act, 1919 ; ilcmher of Legislative Council 
under Beformed Constitution for Madras, 
1920 ; Advocate- General for the Presidency, 
1920 ; engaged from 1910 In almost all heavy 
trials la Madras ; one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at tho Assembly of the I/oaguo of 
Kations at Geneva, 1926 and 1927 ; Bappor- 
tcur to tho I*eaguo of Nations Committee 
on Public Health, 1927; Law Member of 
Madras Government, 1923-28 ; Vice-President, 
Executivo Council, 1924; resigned membex- 
Ehip of Madras Govemraent, March 1928 and 
rejoined tho Jlar, April 1928; delivered the 
Sri Krishna Bajcndra University I/ecturo at 
Ifysorc, 1928 ; represented the State of Cochin 
before tho Butler Enquiry Committee, 1928 ; 
inemhcr of tho Sub-Committco to draft consti- 
tution for uniting British India and tho Indian 
States in a Federation, 1920 ; Delegate to tho 
Indian Bound Table Conference and member 
of tho Federal Structure Committee of the 
B, T. C., 1931; Acting 3>aw lilcmheTt Gorem- 
ment of India, 1921; Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to tho Government of Travancorc; 
Member of the ConsuHatIvo Committee of 
tho B.T.C. ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of tho Delhi University, 1932 ; Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1932 ; Acting 
Commerce Member of tho Government of 
India, 1932 ; Chairman of tho Committee 
appointed by Diamhcr of Princes to consider 
tho White Paper, 1933 ; Member of the Joint 
Select Comraitteo of Parliament on Indian 
Beforms, 1933; Delegate to World Economic 
Conference, 1983 ; drafted & new constitution 
for Kashraere, 1934 ; Member of the Govem- 
ment of India Committee on Secretariat 
Bpocedure, 1935. Dewan of Tra van core, 
1036 ; Coriorred the title of '* Sachlvothama " 
by Hla Highness the Maharaja of Travancorc, 
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was Instrumental in implementing the 
Temple Entry Proclamation of His Highness, 
1986; Chief Conimissloncr, Travancore Boy 
Scouts As'soclation, 1937 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, 1937, Was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, 1937, \Vn8 conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the Travancore 
University, 1939, Awarded K.C.S.L, 1941. 
Delivered the convocation address of the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, 1942 ; 
Appointed Member for Information in the 
Governor- Genernrs Executive Council, 3-8-42, 
resigned on 20-8-1942 ; re-appointed as 
Dewan of Travancore 28-8-42 ; Chairman, 
Indian Rubber Production Board, INTov. 1942 ; 
Chairman, Travancore Steam Navigation Co. 
1944 ; Member of the Govt, of India Post-war 
Reconstruction Cttee. and of the Central 
Board of Education "1944 ; President, 1st 
South India Brahmana Conference, 1946. 
Puhlicaiions : Contributions to various pnriodi- 
oalB on political, financial and literary topics ; 
Eecreations : Lawn-tennis, riding and 

walking. Clubs : National Liberal, Royal 
Automobile, Sladras Cosmopolitan, Address : 
Trivandrum, Travancore, India; The Grove, 
Mylaporc, Madras ; Delisle, Ootacamund, 
India. 


RAMASIYAMI, Peuiar E. V., ERODE, d. 1878. 

Ex-C.M.O., Erode ; Ex* 
Pres., Temple Committee, 
Erode ; Member, War 
Council ; Ex-Pres. and ; 
Secy., Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee ; led Vaikom 
Satyagraba, and had been 
to jail nearly half a dozen 
times for political and social 
reasons ; Founder, Self- 
Respect Movement ; Edi- 
tor, Tamil papers * Kudi 
Arasu *, ‘ Paghuttharivu ' 

and ‘ Vcduthali *; Malayan Tour, 1929 ; Con- 
tinental Tour, 1931 ; Founder, Dravidlan 
Federation, Leader of the Justice party ; 
Started, Rational Books Publishing Co. j 
Address : Erode. | 

RAMASWAra SASTUI, Dew AN Bahadur,! 
K. S., B.A., B.L.. Retired Dist. & Sessions 
Judge. 6. Aug. 1878, ?». Srlmathi Sundarammal. 
Bdiic, : Native High School, Kumbakonam, 
Maharajah's Coll., Trivandrum; Govt. Coll,, 
Kumbakonam; Law Coll., Madras; was an 
advocate for 5 years at Madras. Then became 
a Dist. Munsif , Sub- Judge and Di^t. & Sessions 
Judge in the Madras Judicial Service. Was 
afterwards second appellate judge at Pudu- 
kotah for 4 years ; took part in social and 
economic and political uplift movements ; 
%vas chairman of the Reception Cttee. and then 
Vice-Pres. of the All India Hindu Mahasabha 
and opened the Mysore State Hindumaha- 
sabha third session at Shimoga. Was editor of 
Indian Progress and of Madras Legal Com- 
panion and afterwards of Pharmaragya. 
Author of several books on Law, Literature, 
Philosophy and Sanskrit Drama. Address : 
47, Lloyds Road, Royapettah, iladras, I 
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RAMESAM, Sir Vepa, B.A,, B.L., retired 
Judge, High 'Court, Madras, d. 27 
July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ,: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency ColL, 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras, 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920; 
Knighted in 1929 ; Officiated as Cliief Justice, 
1931, 1933 and 1935. Publications: Edited 
MuUa's Hindu Law, 8th Edition, 1936 ; Joint 
Editor, Mulla's Hindu Law, 9th Edition, 1940. 
Joint Author of A Supplement to Modern 
Geometry Address : Gopal Vihar, Myla- 
pore, Madras. 

RAMPUR : Hon. Maj.-Gen. His Hiohness Aei- 

J A H F ARZ AN D-I-DIEPIZER-I-DAULAM - INGLI- 
SHIAjMUKHLIS-UD-DAULAH, NASIR-UE • MUEK, 
Amir-ue-Umra Nawab, Sir Saved Moham- 
mad Raza Aei Khan Bahadur, Mustaid 
Jung, G.C.T.E., K.C.S.I., D.Litt., LL.D. 
{See Indian Princes' Section), 

RAMSDEN, GEOPERBV CHARLES FRESOHEVIEEE, 
M.A. (Cantab), I.O.S., Financial Commis- 
sioner, C.P.&Berar since July 1946. 6. April 21, 
1893 ; Margaret Lovell Robinsan ; Edttc. : 
Haileybury CoU. and Sidney Sussex CoH., 
Cambridge ; in Army 1914-19 (1st Bn. The 
Royal Sussex Regt, N.W.F.P. India 1916-19) ; 
joined, I.C.S., 1920 ; Secretary, Tariff Board, 
1923-25 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1926-36 ; 
Commissioner, 1937-44 ; Financial Com- 
missioner, 1944-45 ; Development Adviser to 
H.E. the Governor of C.P., 1945-46. Address : 
Nagpur, C.P. 


RANA Bodhjung Bahadur, Manyabara 
Raja Saheb,F.R.G.S., Chief Blinister, Tripura 
State. 6. 18th January 1894. s. of late 
General Rana Padmajung Bahadur and 
grand-son of late Maha- 
raja Sir Jung Bahadur of 
Nepal, tn. A niece of 
His late Highness The 
Maliaraja Birendra Kishore 
Dev Barman Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripura. 

Educ, : Government High 
School, Allahabad, after- 
wards privately. Entered 
State service as A. D, C. 
to Tripura Government in 
1910; Private Secretary, 

1916; Officer-in-charge, Durbar's Privy Purse, 
1920 ; Chief Secretary, 1929-38. Second 
Minister in the Tripura Cabinet, 1939-41. 
Became Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, London, 1930, when on European 
tour. Received the title of ** Manyabara '* 
from Tripura Durbar in 1928 ; and the title 
of ** Raja " as a personal distinction from 
the British Government in 1937. Got 
Karmabir medal from Tripura Government 
in 1936 for efficient working In various 
Departments of the State and the title of 
**Rajsavabhusan" In 1941, being Member 
of the Privy Council. Address: Agartala, 
Tripura State. 
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JIAKa. Tr.nmuvAJUtAi I’»,A . 

LL.lJ,, Senior A<l\of‘itr, }*/-!< C’o'irt th 
3«70* ih?.!jurUIn!,}l 

1 Jlij^h brjiool, Jnf.nfi'Hi, 

, ‘ Wllf’on Colkf*^ 

/ BrliooI» JJornhay, ♦ 

\ Af^jkolntH ArT*. j 

\ ' A^^rnt, All^n.'vtloM Jr(t)r*I 

* * ’ ' J irufit onic^, *Jnn^rA^Jh,| 

1807; Till^^^r Ar^nt, 

) ^ Krnnt/^fl by 

’ iic'rr^llbnry r.Tiniiity 

y ' i lUKVMt In leoO; 

. K^'tnrTnbrnnr# r, JnnnrJi^Ibi 

htntc, JOUO-nuO; J'obtl^Rh 
Secretary, 1020; Dtunn. 101:1.23; 
to Jlajkot for prartlro aft jilr^rlrr, 102i; 
Kominnted Member* Chll htAllon 
inittcc, llnjkot, 1027 ; Member of WnUr* 
xrorlrp. Commuters ; Vlfc-Cbnlrmrin* lUn^b 
of Hon. Mn^lfetratcf;, 1027*1030; Cbftlrmtin,^ 
1030, HevTAn. lUidUnnpur State, 1020-1027 ;{ 
President, Knthiaxvnr OrpbBnn;;^, 1027 :j 
Honorary Secretary and Tni’^^tee^ bb'th; 
Govindji TuIaIcla^‘ Uruat Inntltulrr, Jiajkol ; 
Dewan of Kntclj State, 1010*41; J/eadr-r. , 
National War Front. Kajkot, 1041-45. A^rarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal, 1035 and Coronation 
Medal, 1937 ; Kao Saheb, 1031 : Itao Habadur, ' 
1935. Addrfti : Jtajkot C. S., Kalblaxrad. 

RAKCHIIODLAL, Sin CrurrrnnAl MAPnor- 
I>AL, Second Baronet, er. 1913. b, 18 
April 1900. f. of 1ft Baronet and 
Snlochana, d. of Chunllnl Khuflialral. r. 
father, lOlC. tn. 20lh November 1924 
Tanumati, d. of Jbaverilal Bulakldratn 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (rather xvas Cril 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Addrm; " Shantlkunj/' Shahb 
bag, Ahmedabad. 

UAKGAKATHASI, ABCOT. B.A., B.B. 5. 29th 
June 1879, Educ»: Christian and Lav 
Colleges, Madras. Lnlercd Government 
Service In 1901 ; resigned Deputy Collector- 
Bhip in 1915 ; entered Legl^lAtive Coiintll 
in 1020; rc-clcctcd In 1923, 1920 and 1930. 
Went to Lnpland as a member of the National ; 
Convention Deputation in 1024, Mini«ter for 
Development, Madras, December 102C to 
March 1928 ; Hon. Secretary, Young Jlen's 
Indian Association, Madras, 101C-J044 ; 
Pres. Governing body, y..M.I.A. since 1944 ; 
3Iembcr, General Council, Thco«ophlcal 
Society, 1934*39; Comm li*? loner for Tirupatl 
Tiniinaini Devastlianarns, 193G-39. Member, 
Executive Cttcc., TlieO'^ophic.al Society, Adynr, 
1944-40. Publications: l^ditor (1923*32) 
Prajabandhu, a Tclcgu Magazine devoted to 
the education of the Blcctorate ; Author of 
Indian Ft'/fayr* — ns it is ; The IPor/d in 
Distress ; India, from a TheosopIitsCs Point 
of View. Address : Besant Avenue, Adyar, 
Madras, S. ' 

RANGNEKAK, Sm Bajba Shakkab, B.A„ 
LL.B. (Bom.), Bar-at-Law, Kt., Judge, 
Bombay High Court (Retd.), b. 20th Dee. 1878 ; 
Ddue.: St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Lincoln’s 
Inn.; Prof, of Law, Govt. LaV College, 
(1916-1920), Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
1924 ; Acting Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1926-1927 and Add], Judge In 1028; confirmed, 
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1014-15, r’.Af, tvo rr.'-dil*) 
Lnl**rrd 1 b^ar.rr Di*;af!rr.-nt. o 

Dsdla, 1024, as D^;» Mlat Jtistrr. B'^iratay 
PfomM^'-J ’fape, 0 5'20 ; Ai;'*lrUd Mia 
Martyr, lu.nilny, 1051 ; fVeraot^'d FLut -Cel. 
14-5*27; 4 14’5*40, 4 m 

Ord^*r of St. J<din of J< rc-',^/=rn, lOll 
Itoyal limpir** S/‘*^bly. ,id ircii : Mb.t ifo :**• 
Ballard }U^v\, Lord ay afid f> :rt 

Borrow, Burnb:im*on*S*-a, Sci..-r ^t. 


BAD, Vis'ATrr. GA.vrAT, B.a. (BomA, 10^-; 
B.A., LL.B. (F.ar.tab.), 1012 ; ral>d to the 
Bar, 101 4, Kx*prcf»‘-^':jr of Pr^’r.th, Jdj !.!r.ttca«‘ 
CoHfgr. Boml ay, b. 24 i^ept. 1*-^^. n. 
Mp3 B. Jl. Kcdhare. A’B.r.; 

Coll^gr ; S't. John’s Co!I/‘gr, Carat rijge; 
Grenoble LnBerflty (France) ; Hon. Profet-cr 
of French, Llphlrmone 1014*1017 ; 

Hon, I^rofes^or of 1‘rrr.ch, Wp^on CcH'gi*, 
1014*1917, 1021-1923, OfTcfr d'Ac.at5^r>. 
Prof, of Lav/, Government Ijxw CotI<^e. 
1023-1024, A«*tt. Laxr JltyorUr, 1023. 
Justice ef Peace, Jlenil^r of the Bcmlay 
Corporation for ten years ; Lx* Chairman 
of tliC SchcK’ls Committee, B^rnl ay Mur.l<“i- 
pallty, Kx-Tiean cf Faculty of Arts ; Provin- 
cial CoinTid**lon^'r, Ilindu^itban Scouts Af'^o- 
rlalion ; Chalrnnn, Jurdor l>d Cre** SC'Ci'^ty ; 
Lx-Chalrman, Di»t, Local Board; Memter cf 
the Senate ; Captain, Unlverflty Training 
Corps; I>jrcctor, N. W. Front. Dlxblonal 
Warden, Elmr. Addras : 1st Road, Khar, 
[ Bombay (21). 


RASHID, Mu?; APurt, Tiir Ho??. Mn. Jrsnez, 
Kt. (1940), B.A. (Punjab); 3I.A. (Cantab.); 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 29th June 1689. 
m. d. of Xmvab Maula Bakhsh, C.I.B. Ddttc . : 
Central >!odel School and I'orman Christian 
College, Lalmrc, and nt Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Practiced at Lahore, 1913*2933 ; 
appointed AssU, Legal RcmcmbraiictT, 1925; 
otficiated ns Govt, Advocate, Punjab, in 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address: 10, Masson Ko.ad, 
Lahore. 
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JiATHI, SKTH VZTTilALDAS, &. 1901, 7?l. d. Of 
ICr. CImnd Karan Sarda, ' 
7 . d, of Dewau ‘ Bahadur i 
Harbilas Sarda of Sards 
Act fame ; 2. 5 . 1 d. Educ, : 
Theoaophical School, 
pore. Belongs to the well-! 
knowm family of Bathis ofj 
Pokaran (Jodhpur State). 1 
His grandfather Seth Klunv- 
rajji Kathi was the founder 
of the Textile Industry at 
Beawar ; SlUlowner and 
hanker of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Managing Director and proprietor of the major 
share in two textile mills at Beawar; Pres., San- 
atan Dharma Prakasliini Sabha, Beawar, Cttee, 
of management of Sanatana Dliarma College, 
Beawar ; was Pres.. Beawar Ml & Factory 
OTOcrs* Assen., a noted philantlvropist, he has 
donated largo sums of money to deserving 
causes such as the Victoria Hospitalirt Ajmer, 
Sanatan Dharma P, College and Gibson Hostel, 
Beawar and Mnheswari Bhawan, Bealvar ; he 
maintains the Shrimati Scthaul Gangahai 
Maternity Home at Beawar, built and equipped 
at his own expense ; created Bnl Sahib in 1935 
for Ids pliilanthropy ; received King George 
Silver Jubilee Medal and Sanads in 1941 and 
1946 in recognition of valuable services in 
connection with AYar effort; has been an 
Honorary Magistrate since- 1926. Address ; 
Beaw'ar (Rajputana). 

RATLAM, Major-General H. H. Sir Sajjan 
S iNOHjr, AIaharaja Saheb Bahadur op. 
(Sec Indian Princes* Sertion), 

RATNASAB APATHY Mudaltar, Sri 
Dewan Bahadur C. S., C.B.E., Millowner. 
b, 9th March 1886, Entered public life early 
in his 20th year as member 
of the Coimbatore Municipal 
Council ; Chairman, Coimba- 
tore Municipality, 1921 
to 1934. Elected President 
of the Coimbatore District 
Board, 1923 to 1932. Member, 

The Madras Government 
Provincial Retrenchment 
Committee, The Madras 
Government Electricity 
Committee, The Committee 
on Co-operation, Madras, 
was Member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
for 10 years, President, The Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Coimbatore, since the last 9 
j^ears. The Southern India Millowners' Asso- 
ciation, Coimbatore and The Madras Handloom 
Weavers' Provincial Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Madras. President, Madras Co-op. Central 
Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Madras, The 
Rotary Club of Coimbatore. Was President 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, in 1939. 
Was Member of the Eastern Group Conference 
of the Government of India in 1940. Was 
Non-official Adviser for the Indo-Japanese 
Trade Talks in 1939, Member, The All-India 
Organisation of Industrial Employers ; Now 
Vice-President ; The Employers' Federation of 
India ; Member, The Panel of the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry ; Member, Governing Body 
of I. H. M. T. S. **Dufferin," Bombay. Member, 


The Madras Provincial Yam Advisory Com- 
mittee ; Representative on the court of The 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Member, Policy Cttee. on Industries of the 
Developments and Planning Dept, of Govt, 
of India ; Central Advisory Committee 
(Disposals) of the Govt, of India ; Milk and 
Milk Products Cttee. of the Advisory Board 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search; Madras Provincial War Cttee., Post- 
war Reconstruction General Cttee., Industries 
Sub-Cttee., Sub-Cttee. on Textiles and 

' .Labour Sub-Cttee., and Prov. Standard 
Cloth Advisory Cttee. Was Member of the 
Industrial Research Utilisation Cttee. 
Address : ' Lakshmi Nivas/ Avanashi Road, 
Coimbatore. 

RAU, Sir (Beneqal) Narsinga, B.A. (Madras), 
B.A. (Cantab.), O.I.E. (1934). Kt. (1938), 
Constitutional Adviser to the Governor- Gene- 
ral. 6. 26th Feb. 1887. Educ. : The Presidency 
Coll., Madras and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Entered the Indian Civil Service, 1910; 
District and Sessions Judge, Murshidabad, 
1919-20; District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar, 1920-25 ; Secretary to the Govt, 
of Assam Legislative Dept, and to the Assam 
Legislative Council. 1925-33; Joint Secretary 
to the Govt, of India Legislative Dept., 1934- 
35 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1935 ; 
on special duty with the Govt, of India for the 
reidsion of the Indian Statute Book, 1936-38 ; 
Officiating Reforms Commissioner, 1038; 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, Jan. 1939; 
Chairman, G.I.P. RIy. Court of Inquiry, 
1940; Hindu Laiv Cttee., 1941, Indus Commis- 
sion, 1941-42 ; retd., Peby. 1944, Prime 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir, 1944-45 ; on 
Special Duty in the Govemor-Generars Sect. 
(Reforms) Nov. 1945. Address : 4, Hardinge 
Avenue, New Delhi. 

RAU, Sir beneqal Rama, Kt., 1939 ; C.T.E., 
1980; M.A. (Cantab.), Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust since 1941. 6. 10 Jan. 1889; m. Miss 
Dhanvantbi Handoo. Ednc, : Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and King's Coll., Cambridge. Enter- 
ed I.C.S., Nov. 1913 ; Under-Sec. and Dy. 
Secy., Govt, of Madras, 1919-1924; Sec., 
Indian Taxation Cttee., 1925-26 ; Dy. Secy., 
Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 1926-1928; 
Financial Adviser, Simon Commission, 1928- 
1930 ; Jt. Secy., Industries Dept., Govt, 
of India, 1930-31 ; Secy., Round Table Con- 
ferences and Jt. Select Cttee. of Parliament 
on India Bill, 1931-34 ; Deputy High Com- 
missioner for India in London, 1934-1938 ; 
A gent- Genera I and High Commissioner for 
India in the Union of South Africa, 1938-41. 
Address : 7, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi, 

RAU Dr. U, Rama, 6. 17th September 
1874; Edtic.: Madras Christian College 
and Madras Medical College. Medical Practi- 
tioner, Madras ; Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras ; member, Madras Legislative Council ; 
member. Council of State ; resigned member- 
ship of Council of State in 1930. Was mem- 
ber, Madras Medical Council and its Vice- 
President ; was Honorary Presidency Magis- 
trate ; was a member of the Senate of the 
Madras University ; was President of the 
Indian Medical Association and Madras. 
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Beforin ; Political Economy in Telugu, for 
which the SlndxaB University Prize for a work 
of modern Interest in Telugu was awarded ; 
Enquiry info the Princij^les of Poetry (Telugu). 
** Congress in Office and the Constitutional 
issues that have artsenf* published 1040. 
Address : Andlira University, Waltair, 
S. India ; Padma Prabhasa, Chlttoor, 
N.A., S. India. 

PEED, Sin SrANXEr, Py., p.B.E., LL.P. 
(Glasgow), M.P, Aylesbury Division 
since ^1938, Editor, The Times of India, 
Domba 3 % 1907-1023. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1001, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom* 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1807; 
8p. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1000 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1006-06; Amir*B visit to India, 
1007 ; Persian Gulf, 1907 ; King and Queen 
In India, 1911 ; Jt, Hon. Sec., Bombay Pres., 
King Edward and Lord Hardlnge Memorials ; 
Ex, Lt.-Col, Commdg. Bombay L. H. 3^- 
presented Western India at Imp. Press 
Conference, 1009 and 1930, Address : The 
Times of India, Salisbury Square House, I 
Fleet Street, London. E.O. d, 

KEBSE, Bobekt Akthuk, Director of Sales 
and Distribution, Hin- 
dustan Motors Ltd., Cal- 
cutta. Lancaster, Ohio, 
U.S.A., 1909. Ed,: Ohio 
University. Engaged the 
Automobile Business for 
the last 18 years ; Sales 
Manager, General Mana- 
ger, Dealer and Merchan- 
dising Manager, Studebaker 
Corporation, U.S.A.; during 
War period assisted In de- 
velopment of specialised 
trucks for use by Allied Countries. Atftfrm ; 
Hindusthan ^Motors Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta. 

REGE, Dattatkata Vaman, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore 
Division, O.P. b. Sept. 18, 1897; m. Miss 
Ambdtai Telang ; Ediic, : Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, Deccan CoU., Poona, and Fitzwiliiam 
Hall, Cambridge ; Obtained double first class 
in Oriental Languages Tripos, Entered I.C.S,, 
1921 ; held charge as Dy. Commsnr. of various 
districts, c,g,, Kiraar, Bilaspur, Buldana, 
Akola ; established Lady Butler Hospital for 
women and children at Khandwa and Jubilee 
Memorial Hospital for women and children, 
Khamgaon; Chairman, Labour Investigation 
ettee., Govt, of India, 1944-46. Publications : 
Reports on Labour conditions in Plantations, 
Dockyards, Mineral Oil, Bidi, Cigar and 
Cigarette Industries, etc. Address : Resi- 
dency, Jubbidpore. 

REILLY, SIR (Henry) D’Arct (Cornbliub), 
Kt., 1938. 6.- 15th January 1876. m. 

to Margaret Florence Wilkinson (1903). 
Educ, : Merchant Taylors* School and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
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Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1926 
and 1926 ; Temp. AddI, Judge, 1927 ; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928-34 ; Chief Justice, High 
Court of Mysore, 1934-43. Address: The 
Annexe, Ootacamund Club, Ootacamund. 

REMEDIOS, Monbionob James Dos, B.A., 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
(1029J; Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa's High School, since 
1904, Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 1920- 
1940. Diocesan Consultor, 1929. 6. 9th 
August 1875. Educ. : at St. Xavier’s College 
and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Made Monsignor, 1929 ; K. I. H., 1939. 
Address : St. Teresa's Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

REWA : H.H. The SIaharaja of. (See India 7 i 
Princes* Sectio7i,) 

REYNOLDS, JEFFERT FELLOWES Crofts, 
C.I.E. (1944), M.O. (1917), A.M.I.Meoh.E., 
General Manager, South Indian Railway ; 
b, Oct. 1893. Educ,: Lancing, rn, Hilda 
Ethel Paterson Duffes, 1924 ; one s. horn 
1925 ; joined Rly. Service, 1919 ; Chief 
Transportation Superintendent, 1933-41 ; 
Trustee, Madras Port Trust ; member. Cochin 
Harbour Advisory Board. Address: Trichl- 
nopoly, S. India. 

RICBLA.RDSON, HAROXI) BANNING, M.A., 
(Hons.), (Cantab.), A.B. Princeton ; Education 
Minister, Holkar State, b, in Sunninghill, 
Berkshire, England, Sept. 24, 1910. Educ. : 
in Canada, the U.S. and Britain. After 
serving as Prof, of Eng. at two Colleges 
became Principal, Holkar Coll., Indore, 1940- 
42 ; Education Minister, Holkar State in April 
1942 ; Founder member and Hon. Treasurer, 
Indian Adult Education Asson., Member of 
the Senate and the Faculty of Arts, Agra Unlv., 
in May 1944, granted emergency commission 
in the Indian Army ; Editor of “ Weekly Com- 
mentary", for the Forces in the India and 
South-East Asia Commands ; attended United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco as pne 
of the Secretaries to the Indian Delegation; 
stood for Parliament as Labour candidate for 
Westmorland Division in the British General 
Election of 1945 ; released from the Army in 
May 1946 and returned to Holkar State as 
Minister in charge of Education, Health. 
Agriculture, etc. Publications : Written and 
edited a number of books and articles, In 
Indian and foreign papers, including " A 
Review of Adult Education in India (in 1939)" 

" India Through English Eyes ”, etc. Address : 
Kailas Kotlfi, Indore. 

ROBERTS, Sir WILLIAM, Kt., cr. 1938 ; C.I.E., 
B.Sc., Managing Director, B.C.G.A. (Punjab) 
Limited, Khanewal, since 1921, Niti Factories 
Limited. Sind Lands, etc., M.L.A., Punjab, 
1934-46 ; Adviser, Indo- Japanese Trade 
Negotiations, 1934, and Indo-British trade 
negotiations in 1938 ; Price Controller, Punjab 
Government, from April .1942, and later 
Director of Civil Supplies till August 1943. 
Appointed Expert representative of Punjab 
Producers on the Foodgrains Price Advisory 
Committee of Govt, of India 1944 and on the 
reconstituted Central Food Advisory Couacll. 
Member, Punjab Rationing-Food Advisory 
Board and Punjab Civil Supplies Board. 
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17lh Fi’bnmry 1?B4 ; f, of John nrul Ann 
Bohcrt'^; tru 1010, Ji. M, Joiim, JJnnrrfnl. 
An^»lc«cy; onopon, two (lmiKht^*r^./>/: IJnnr,pfni 
County School ; U. <h K. W., IJanror, Viprh: 
Unlvorplty. IhSc, ■with iPt Hon’^. !ri 

Cliomislry in 1000; JohicO InOlnn Af^rlniUnrftl 
Service, 1000; l*roIe«'“Or of A^'ricuUnrnl ('olIc;;e, ; 
Lynllpnr, 1000-21; I’rlnrlpal, pvh-\ 

licaiion : runjah Arrlcnlturc I cxt Tlooh, ] 
vi\ih 0/J\ ratilkn^’r, C.M.fK JUrr^nHont : | 
Tciuih, fl^hir^^. Chth^i ; India and ' 

Sport'*, Unltc<l Service Club, Simla, liinjab 
tiul) and Oymkhnna ( lub, Lahore. Addrff* : 
KhanewnMhinJab, India; lin^^vwn, lian^ror, 
N. ^Yftle^ 

HOBLUTSON, Sir Frrdjrui: iVyr;:;r. ICt*, 
C.T.t:. (1030), C.S.T. (I0f2). Kf. (1040); ! 
Chairman, rcdernl Fublic Service (Vnuinia- 1 
plon ; rd). 3, ibB5 ; in, OladniyB Jerome,! 
d, of Dr. IL J. Jerome of Canuiford, Cornwall. * 
Educ. : Clmrtcrbou«fe A* Trinity (’oil,, Dublin ; ! 
entered I.C.S., 1000; Setllcmenl O nicer- ‘ 
1917-1023; Secy., Board of nevrmie 1023-27 ; 
Commi^donor, 1030-30; rctlrcxl 1037; Chair- 
man, Bengal IHibllc Ser'vlce Comn)l«'^lon, 
1937-42. Address: United Service Club, 
Simla, 

HOCHE VICTOT-IA, JX.P., M. L, C. (Ma<lrn»). 

Xutlcorin Mnnicij)al Chair* I 
man for over IS years con*j 
A/ r t tinuau«ly ; Manatrinj; part- 
’ 1 of Mc^-^rs. Perrira and) 
^ ’ Boche, fiuccea^or^ to T\ X. I 

‘ ^ ' Pereira <0 Son«J, I'nllcorin, ( 

^ ^ ’ > h, Sr*pt. 20, 1S04. Educ : St. 

i’f Joseph's CoUcRC, Trichino* 

. ^ ‘ > poly and St. Aloythn* Man-' 

^ iialore. rn. in lOlS Mbs I 
Mary Pereira, s^bter of^ 
. i ’ Diwan Bahadur I, X. I 
Pereira, M.S.C., Ar. Minister j 
for Labour, Indu'^trics and Commerce, Ceylon, j 
Secy,, Tutirorin llotary Club. One of the I 
Organisers and an active member of, the j 
Indian Cliambcr of Commerce and Its repre-j 
Ecntative in tlic F*‘dcration ; OrRanber of the \ 
Tuticoritt Trades A«3cn.; General Secy.. The 
South Indian Adult Lducatlon A^sen. (Mad- 
ras) ; Pres., Tuticorin Co-operative Bank Ltd., ■ 
the Tinncvelly District Co-operative Milk 
Supply Union Ltd., Tuticorin. Member, Senate 
and the Board of Healtli. Madras ; Director, 
Tinnevelly District Co-operative Central Bank, ' 
Tinnevelly ; Vice-Chairman, Tuticorin Port 
Trust; Member, Hospital Advbory Cttce., 

. Di^tricb CottaRe Industries Emporium Cttec. 
and District Food Council, Tinnevelly ; repre- 
feented the Port Conservancy Board in the 
FSadias Legislative Comicii as an expert 
Member for the Port Trust Bill 1923 ; 31. L. A., 
Madras, 1937. Founder and Principal, St. 
Josephus Institute and Rural Centre, Mangala- 
giri, which imparts practical training In modern 
agriculture, allied cottage industries and runil 
uplift ■work ; Convenor, the Indian Industries 
Exhibition at Tuticorin held in July/Augnst 
every year since 1937, Ex-Editor of the **Adult 
Education : Ke’wa Letter an English 
monthly and the *' Village India **, an Anglo- 
Tamil monthly .devoted to Adult Literacy and 
Rural Uplift. Address : “ Sukhastan'*, Beach 
Road, Tuticorin. 


jlOEHIClI. Pfoir*‘fon Hom 1*r^- 

j ftidf'nt, Union yyn le? J'aeU 

I Roerich, Rrtjge^ ; Hon. 

\ JpelUut/^, CMculta; Mnh-% Ro^lhl 

CalcuUn; Vugo-hvlan Arvderny of Art 
nrid PcbncM, Academy in OdTubrafPorturil); 
Life >Iernbef, Ifcrjeh Red Crro-? 

^piatir fW>^lfty of Bengal; Viee-p/r* , Atcl.r^ 
op/gic In*-!, of ArTP'rirn; Jfnnber, Academy 
of Rhclm**, ^‘oebtAlrc of babm d'Automne, 
parii ; Hon. Mfml'cr* Sece/'hn 
AcadrmirlAn of the Jiu*Vjan Academy of 
1 Ifje Arte, fi, jfi7i J 1001, Helena Jv^nnv- 

un Mjaj o-viinlkov : 2 e, j:dut, : Dej.*, of R-w, 
Univ. of bt. Pctrr^tjt'fR ; rtndled T'intir.r 
under Kuhidjy at Academy J'lnc Art/, St. 
ptlerrburg and under Corman and Puvl^ 
fie Chavarmrji, Barb. Profe--or at Arcbg*l^g. 

Ft. Petersburg » of Fin'* Arte : 

Gcn. her, H:9B-1907 ; Director, 190^-1917. 
Atcbrcolog. rxeavation*. RovRoro<L I'lhibl- 
tion^ and ^ccturea tour’-, Fvreden, Denmark, 
Finland and England, 3017-1019. United 
i Ftatr*. 1020; he.vled Central A**!’vtic Rnerirh 
Expedition, painting and cokecting data 
on Asl.alie Ctdturc and j‘hlIo*oph>% 1923-29. 
Itoerlch !Museum and Ro^ rich JfalU e*talll*hed 
In hU honour In Xcw York, I'ari^. Zagreb, 
prajm. Benarc«, Riga. Allahabad, 

Trivandrum, Buenoen AircA, Ifti paint bogs 
j nfc in leading ^Iircnrns and Art Collcctiaa? 
j of tiio world, like T/ujvrc, Jea de Paumc, 
i Vlctori.o ami AU>crt, Swfdl^h IUck^mu«cum 
• Atliacncurn, etc. Itoerich Pact Intern. Con- 
ference^ held at Brupe-^. 1031 and 1022, 
V'a^hlngton. 1933 ; ReK'rloh Part for protection 
of Cultural Trcastirt^s flgned, Apr. 35, 3035. 
i by 21 government*- of America. Head of 
! central A*: In tic U.S. Exp"'dit!on in Cldna, 
I Mongolia, 1934-2d. PufAiratinni : Co*r,pUte 
I lEorlr. Path of /ifr*nr,7, etc. (In 

I EngH«li, Ru^dan, Spinbh, French, etc.) 
Address: Xaggar, Kuiu, Punjab, Br. India. 

ROTHENHEIM, C. a., Industrial PharraicruU- 
r.vl Ciitini-t. Promoter, TVrhnlol F.xpcrt 
A Director. Fyntetlr (Indlal Ltd.. Bombay. 
h. IBOl at Munich, Gemnny ; n. I*raacc3 
Rrnkl : studied clieml^try, 

piiysic^ and botany under f 

JSobel Laureates v. Ikiyer, ^ 

V. Roentcen and \Vil- ♦ '5S 

fitaettcr ; held cliief ; ^ ^ ij 

pprition in several big ! ^ 

Idmrrnacks and I’ltarma- [ : */ ♦3 

ccutical Factories In Gcr- 
many ; worked for 6 years ? 

under F. v. Muller in /v ^ i J 

the Municipal Hospital, f S 

Munkh, ami icclurcd f ^ ^ y 
on p li a r m a c e u t i r a 1 
technology ; left Germany as a refugee 
from Nazi opprc-sslon in 1931 and arrived 
In India, 1030 ; organised a number of 
pimrraacentlcal concerns in India ; Hon, Prof., 
Andhra Research University,. Vizlanagram ; 
Hon. Alcmbcr, Indian Pharmaceutical 
Society, Madras ; Member, Council of Indian 
pharraacoutlcal Association, Benares ; Past 
President, Bombay Branch, Indian Pharma- 
ceutical Association ; Member, Indian Chemi- 
cal Society, Calcutta ; Indian Science Congress 
Association, Calcutta ; Member of Committee 
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to draft Pharmacy Bill for India, Benares; 
Member, American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tlon, Washington, IT.9. A. Puhlxcoixom : Con* 
tributions to journals (German it English) of 
several learned societies ; earned International 
name for his work on dmgduminisccnz-ana- 
lygis and allergy. Address : Sea View, Worll 
Point, Bombay 18. 

HOUGHTON, Noel James, % B.A. (Oxon.), 
1908, C.T.E. (1932), C.S.I. (1938), I.C.S. ; 
Member, Pcdcral Public Service Commission 
(olTg.). 6. 25 Dee. 1885. m. Muriel. 

Edith Boas. Bdxic, : WinchcBtcr and Now 
College, Oxford; Joined I.C.S., 1909, Central 
Provinces CommisBion ; Under-Secretary, 
1918; Dy. Coramisaioncr, 1919 ; Provinciol 
Superintendent of Census Operations, 1920: 
Director of ItjdustricB and Beglatrar Co- 
operative Credit, 1923 ; Dy. Secretary, i 
Government of India, Department of Com- ! 
merce, 1925 ; Finance Secretary, C.P. Govern- ; 
incnt, 1928; Commissioner, 1933; Chief; 
Secretary, 1933; Temporary Member of 
Council, Revenue and Finance, 1934; Tempo- 
rary Member of Council, Home, 1936; Chair- 
man, Motor Vehicles Insurance Committee, 
1986-37; Officiating Financial Commissioner, 
1937; Member, Tariff Board, 1938 ; EstabUsh- 
ment Officer, Finance Dept., Govt, of India, 
1930. Chairman, Public Services Commission 
for Bihar, Orisaa and Central Provinces 
and Berar from 104;i-45 (Kotd.). Address: 
Simla. 

ROW, M. TnmuMALA, Busincsbman and 
journalist, b, Jan. 29, 1901. vi, Nara- 
suhayammn. Educ. : P.R. College, Cocanada j 
(Madras). Entered politics in 1921 under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi ; while still an 
undorgraduato, took to journalism ; worked in 
Daily Swarajya (English); conducted Telugu 
weeklies ; one of the chief office-bearers of the 
Cocanada Congress in 1923 ; was elected to 
the Central Legislative Assembly in 1937 for 
Godaycri-enm-Kistnn constituencies ; lost the 
seat in 1941 for political conviction ; again 
elected to the Council of State in 1945 in the 
hy-election caused by the death of V. Ramadas 
Pantulu; a fluent speaker in English and 
Telugu ; Secretary of the Congress party in the 
Council of State; an active congressman; 
went to jail several times. Founder and Editor 
.of New Times (Daily,) 1946. Address: Tey- 
nampet, P.O. Madras. 

ROWJEE, MAHOTODBHOy lURAHlMBHOy, 
B.A., M.Sp., C.E. (U.S.A.), Mayor of Bombay 
for 1946-47. Sept. 28, 1900. Sheriff of 
Bombay 1937-38 ; Diwan and Chief Yazir to 
H.H. The^Aga Khan and 
President of H.H, The Aga 
Khan's Federal Council 
for India ; Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporator since 1932 ; 
w’orked in the Standing 
Committee of Bombay 
J^funicipal Corporation for 
11 years and also served in 
various special Committees 
of the Corporation ; at 21, 
began serving Rt. Hon'ble 
H.H. The Aga Khan and 
the Ismaili Khoja Community in various 
capacities ; Vice-President, Shia Imami 


Ismaili Khoja Bombay Council ; President, 
IT.H. The Aga Khan’s Supreme Council for 
Bombay Presidency, and for India; built a 
Sanatorium and a Jamatkhana at ]Matheran 
for tho use of the Shia Ismaili followers of 
H.H, The Aga Khan. Address: Mooharak 
Manzil, 50-52, Hughes Road, Bombay, 

ROWLAND, Francis George, B.A. (Oxford) 
(1905), Judge, High Couit, Patna. 5. 14th Aug. 
1883, m.to Frances Elizabeth Horwood in 1912. 
2 s, and 1 d. Ediic, : Harrow School (Scholar) ; 
Balliol College Oxford (Scholar). Indian 
Civil Service from 1906. Judge, High Court, 
Patna, Officiating 1929, Permanent 1936, 
Judge, Federal Court, India, Officiating 1943. 
Retired 1944. February Re-employed under 
Govt, of India, Home Department, 1944 April. 
Address : WhitecUff, Whiteleaf, Bucks, Eng- 
land ; Home Dept., Simla. 


ROY, Sir Asoka Kumar, M.A., B.L., Barrlster- 
at-Law, Kt. (1937). 5. Sept. 9, 1886. w. 
Charu Hashini, d. of late Taraprasad Roy 
Choudhury. Educ, : Doveton College, 

Presidency College and Ripon College, 
Calcutta. Called to the Bar, Middle Temple, 
1912 (First Class Honour smau at the Final 
Bar Examination). Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1929. Twice acted as Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta. Advocate General 
of Bengal, 1934-48. Law Member to the 
Government of India 1943 to June 1946. 
Address : 3, Upper Wood Street, Calcutta. 

ROY, The Hon’ble Sir Buoy Prosab Singh, Kt. 
(1933), K.C.I.E. (1943), M.A.,B.L., President, 
Bengal Legislative Council, formerly Minister- 
5n-charge, Local Self-Govt., and Ex-Minister-ln- 
charge, Revenue Dept., Bengal, 1937-1941. 
6. 12th January 1894. m, BUlwabashlni 
Dehi. Edi(c. : Chakdighi S. P. Institution ; 
Hindu School, Calcutta ; Presy. Coll., Cal- 
cutta ; Univ. Law Coll., Calcutta. Member, 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, 1913-19 ; awarded 
King’s Commission of Hon., 2nd Lieut., 
1918 ; Hon. Major, I.T.F., 1940 ; Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta, 1924 ; Member, Bengal 
Leg, Council, 1921-1936 and 1940 ; Bengal 
Leg. Assembly, 1936-40; Councillor, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1924-30 ; Trustee, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust, 1924-30 ; Member, 
Trustee and Vice-President, British Indian 
Assen., Calcutta ; Trustee of the Victoria 
Memorial ; Member, Provl. Franchi'^e C’ttee., 
1 932 ; Member, Executive C'ttee. * and 
Trustee, Indian Assn. ; elected President, 
National Liberal Federation of India, 1942; 
elected President, All-India Kshatria (Rajput) 
Mahasava 1939 ; Chairman, Board of Directors 
Basanti Cotton Mills Ltd.; Insulated Cable 
Co. Ltd.; India Collective Farms Ltd.; People's 
Cotton Mills Ltd.; Bengal Provincial Rly. Co.; 
Director. — ^Hind Bank Ltd.; Hindusthan 
Development Corporation Ltd.; India Steam- 
ship Co. Ltd.; Birkmyre Bros. Ltd.; The 
Jupiter General Insurance Co. Ltd., Bombay ; 
Calcutta Club and Darjeeling Gymkhana 
Club, PubHcatioxis : Annotated Edition, 
Bengal Municipal Act. Address: Chakdighi, 
Dist. Burdwan, Bengal; 15, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. 
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RUNGANADHAN, SIR SAMUEI, E., Kt., 
PIWAN Bauavur, M.A., I.E.S. (retd.); High 
Commisgioner for India In London (1943); 
Chairman, Madras IJniv. General Inspection 
Commission, 1928; Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai 
TInver8ity(1929-'35); Vice-Chancellor Madras 
University (1937-40); Member, Empire Univer- 
sities' Commission (1931); Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for India (1940-43) ; Dele- , 
gate to Conference of the Institute of Pacific ; 
Kelations, Canada (December 1942) ; Govt, j 
delegate to the International Labour 
Organisation Conference held at Philadel- ; 
phia, 1944 and to 27th Conference held j 
in Paris 1945 and 28th Conference in Montreal 
in 194G ; Leader of the Indian delegation 
to the Paris Peace Conference, 1946. Indian 
delegate on the Preparatory Commission to 
the United Is^ations Organisation 2fov. 1945 
and to the General Assembly, United Nations 
1940. Address: India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 

BUSSEL, Sm (Thosias) GUTHKIE, E:.C.S.I. 
(1943), K.C.I.E. (1937), Kt. (1932), Com- 
mander of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1937), B.Sc., A.M.Inst. C.E., M.Tnst. E. 
(India), J.P., Regional Ked Cross Commsnr., 
Southern India, a. of the late Rev. John 
and Mrs. Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
6. 19th Jan. 1887. tn. Plorence Heggie, , 
d, of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton 
Kilsyth, Scotland. 2 d^.: Educ,’ at Glasgow i 
Academy and Glasgow University; graduated 

B. Sc. in 1907, Appointed^ Aastt. Engineer, : 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1913 ; Asst. | 
Secretary to the Agent, 1920; Deputy Agent, 
Junior, 1922; Controller of Stores, 1923; 
Deputy Agent, Senior, 1926 ; appointed Offg. 
Agent, Great Indian peninsula Railway, 
1926, confirmed as Agent, 1927; appointed 
Member, Engineering Railway Board,! 
1028; Chief Commissioner of Railways, 1929- 
40, Director-General of Munitions Produc- 
tion, Supply Dept. Govt., of India, 1940-43 ; 
retired from" Govt. Service Oct. 1943 ; President 
of the Institution of Engineers (India), 1933-34; j 
Hon. Col., K. W. Ely. Regiment, 1930-40 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1030-40. Address : 
Imperial Bank of India, Bangalore. 

RUTHKASWAMY, MariadAS. B.A. (Madras), 
M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray'a Inn), 

C. I.E. (1930), K.C.S.G, (1938), Vice-Chan- 

cellor Annamalai Univ., since Oct, 19, 1942, 
6. 15th August, 1885 ; in. jMarie DhjTina- 
nathan, 1914. Edve. : St. Joseph’s Coll., 
(Cuddalore) ; St. Joseph’s Coll., (Trichino- 
poly) ; Kizam Coll., (Kj’^derabad) ; Downing 
Coll., (Cambridge). Asstt, Professor of 
English and History, Baroda Coll., 1913-18 ; i 
Prof, of History, 1918-27 and Principal, | 
Pachaiappa’s Coll. ; 1921-27 ; Principal, Law 
Coll., (Madras) ; 1928-30 ; Councillor, Madras 
Corpn., 1921-23 ; Member, Madras Leg. 
Council, 1921-26 ; Pres. ; Sladras Leg. Council, 
1925-26; (M.L.A. (Gen.), 1927; Member, 

Aladras Public Service Commission, 1930-42 ; 
Pres., Catholic Indian Assen. of Madras ; 
Catholic Mission of India ; joint Cttee. of All 
India Conference of Indian Christians 
(Protestant). Publications : The Political 
Philosophy of Mr. Gandhi (1923) ; The Political 


Theory of the Government of India (1928) ; 
The Making of the State (1933) ; Some Influences 
that made the Prilisk Administrative tSystem 
in India (1930). Clubs: Presidency Club, 
I^Iadras, Address : Annamalaingar, South 
India. 

RYAK, The Right Rev. James Charges 
M.A., D.D., Ph.D., D.Lltt. 

K.G.S.; Lord Bishop of 
Kortli JMadras and Arch- 
bishop of India Jn Syro- 

- Chaldean Rite In Com- 
munion with the Catho- 
licate of the West. 5. a high 
caste Hindu In 1901 and 
converted to Christianity. 

Graduated at Webster 
University, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, U.S.A. Consecrated 
Bishop by His Beatitude 
the Cathollcos of the Western Orthodox 
Church in London assisted by Archbishop 
John and Bishop .Tohannes of the Catholicate 
of the W’est. m. Miss Swornam Chinuappa 

I Reddi. Signs thus -f James Korth Madras. 

! Address: Bishopsboumi ” 28, Tbandavaraya 
Gramany St., Tondiarpet, Madras. 

SABNIS, Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunathrao 
V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.I.E. 6.1 April 1857. 
Edwe.; Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dept.; held ofiices 
of Huzur Chifcnis and Ch. Rev. Officer, 
Kolhapur ; Diwan, Kolhapur State , 1898, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur, 1931- 
41, Pellow of Royal Society of Arts ; and 
Asiatic Society, Bombay Br. till 1943 ; Pres, of 
the Ilakha Panebayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur, 1927-38 ; Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd., 
Director, Trust of India Assen. Co. Ltd., Poona. 
3927-45. Address: Kolhapur, Shahupurl. 

SAOHIK : His Highness, Kawab of. {See 
Indian Princes* Section.) 

SADIQ Hasan, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, Member, 
Legisl. Assembly, India, 1923-26, 1930-34, 
At present Member, Punjab Legislative 
Assembly. President of Messrs. K. B. 
Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co., Carpet Manu- 
facturers. Chairman, Amritsar Swadeshi 
Woollen Mills, Ltd.; Chairman, Wool Com- 
mittee, Punjab, b. -1888. Educ. : Govt. 
College, Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; 
President, Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar, 
Tanzim Orphanage, Amritsar. Vice-President, 
Punjab Muslim League ; takes active interest 
in Moslem education and political movements; 
President, Punjab and K. "W. F. Province 
Post Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-26 ; 
President, over All-India Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928. For several years Chairman, 
Health and Education Committee of Amritsar 
Municipality. Address: Amritsar. 
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SAHA, Meghnad, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.H.A.s.B., 
P.NJ„ Palit Professor of Ph3"sic3, Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 6. 1803. Educ. 1 Dacca and Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Lecturer in Physics and 
Applied Mathematics, Calcutta Univ., loiD; 
nrorkcd at the Imperial College of Science, 
London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; Khaira Prof, 
of Physics, Calcutta Univ., 1921-23 ; Prof, 
of Physics, Allahabad Univ., 1923-1938; 
founded U.P. Academy of Sciences and 
elected First President, 1931 ; Dean of 
Science Faculty, Allahabad Univ. (1931-1934), 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Hesearcli 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1984). President, Indian Science Congress, 
1084 ; President, National Institute of 
Sciences. India, 1937-1938. Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936. Founderofa School of Research 
In Physics at Allahabad ; Pallt Professor of 
Physics, Calcutta University (1938) ; Member 
of the National Planning Committee of the 
Indian National Congress ; Member of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Government of India. Slembcr of the Govern- 
inc Body of the Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Cal. University. President, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1945. Member, Indian 
Sclontlllc Mission (1944-45), sent by tlio Govt, 
of India to visit U.K., U.S.A. and Canada; 
only Indian Scientist who attended the 220th 
Jubilee celebrations of the Academy of 
Sciences, U.S.S.R., held at Moscow and 
Leningrad in 1945. Publicatio7is : On the 
Fundamental Law ol Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity, 1918 ; On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918, etc., 
and numerous Sclcntlllc papers, English, Con- 
tinental and American “ On a physical theory 
of the Solar Corona/* Author of a Treatise on 
the Theory of Relativity ; Author of a Treatise 
on Modern Physics ; a Treatise on Heat ; a 
Junior Text Booh of Heat. Founder-editor 
of Science and Culture.** Address : Univer- 
sity College of Science, 92, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

SAHAY, The Hon. Mr. Krishna Ballhab , 
Minister for Revenue, Forest and Aboriginal 
■Welfare, Govt, of Bihar, b. Dec. 21, 1898. 
m, Srimati Kailashpati Debt. Educ* 
St. Columbus Coll., Hazaribagh ; passed 
B.A. with Honours in Engish standing 1st 
In the Univ. and obtaining Gait Gold Medal. 
Prof, of English in Bihar Vidyapith, 1921-23 ; 
Member, Bihar Leg. Council, 1924-29 ; jailed 
four times between 1930 and 1934 in connec- 
tion with Congress 0. D. Movement; Secy., 
Bihar Earthquake Relief, 1935-36 ; elected 
ALL.A. Bihar in Jan. 1937 and was appointed 
as Parliamentary Secy, to Minister in Charge 
of Political Appointment, Land Revenue 
and Forest ; courted imprisonment 1940-41 and 
1942-44 in connection with individual Civil 
Disobedience Movement and 1942 movement ; 
elected unconteated to Bihar Leg. Assembly 
from Hazaribagh Central Constituency in 
1946 and was appointed Minister for Land 
Revenue, Forest and Aboriginal Welfare. 
Editor : * Mother-land *, 1921-22 ; Hindi 

Weekly named Chota Nagpur Darpmt 1940-42. 
Address : Hazaribagh and Patna . 



SaHAYA, Rai Bahadur SYAiiNANPAN, C.I.E., 
M.L.A., Zainindar, Banker 
and Industrialist, takes 
keen interest in business 
and public affairs. 6. 1st 
January 1900, of Babu 
Jadunandan Sahaya. m. 

1917 ; One s. Graduate of 
the Patna University ; 

Sponsored the famous 
Bihar-Tenancy Act ; was 
member of the old Bihar 
Legislative Council for a 
very long time ; now 
M.L.A., Bihar; Chairman, Bihar Provincial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Patna ; Cliairman 
and Managing Director, Hindustan Bicycle 
Mfg. & Ind. Corpn. Ltd., Phulwari Sharif, 
Patna ; Cliairman, Indian Red Lead Factory 
Ltd., Calcutta ; was Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Muzaffarpur, continuously for a very 
long time ; Pres., Bihar Chamber of Com- 
merce ; Secy., Bihar Landholders' Assen.; 
Director, Bharat Bank Ltd., Patna, South 
Bihar Sugar Mills Ltd., Bihta, Indian Lead 
Products Ltd., Calcutta, etc,; Chairman, 
Indian Cocoanut Products Ltd,, Calcutta ; 
opened big schools and hospitals in his estate ; 
Proprietor of Baghi Estate, Muzaffarpur ; was 
Member, Co-operative Enquiry Commission; 
Unemployment Cttee. and Agricultural College 
ettee, all appointed by Government; Member, 
Standing Cttee. of Labour, Govt, of India, and 
la connected with various other industries and 
business. Publicatians : Speeches on vaiioua 
occasions. Chib : Town Club, Muzaffarpur. 
.drfcfrrss: Sahaya Bhawan, Muzaffarpur. 


SAIKIA, Hon’bIiE Dr. Mahendra Nath, 
L. M. P. (1926), Min., Industries and Co- 
operative Societies, Govt, of Assam ; b. Dec. 
20, 1902. on, Dharmeswari. Educ , : Berry 
White Medical School, Dlbrugarh, Assam. 
Active worker for the uplift of the Scheduled 
Castes in Assam ; attended the All-Assam 
Depressed Classes Conference convened by the 
Govt, of Assam In 1934 ; elected m.Ii.a. 
Assam, in 1937. Min., Govt, of Assam, from 
Nov. 1939 till the Cabinet resigned in Dec. 
1941; and again in August 1942 till March 
1945 with the following portfolios on different 
occasions — Veterinary, Agriculture, Excise, 
Industries and Co-operative ; introduced total 
prohibition of Opium in Assam in 1940; 
responsible for the growth of the Co-operative 
Movement in Assam, resulting in more equit- 
able distribution of foodstuffs at controlled 
prices ; Member, Executive Cttee. of the All- 
India scheduled Castes Federation in 1944 ; a 
prolific Writer in the Daily Press, on various 
political issues. Address : Shillong (Assam), 
Permanent Address : P. O. Nowgong 
(Assam). 


SAILANA; H. H. Raja Sir 
Bahadur, K.C.I.B., Raja 
Princes* Section), 


DIUEEP SINGHJI 
OF. (See Indian 
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SAKLATVALA, Sin SonABJI DORADJl, M.L. A., 
B.A., Director, Tata Sons Ltd*, Chairman 
of Sir D. J* Tata Trust, b. March 1879. m. 
Meherbai, daughter ot late ilajor Divecha, 
I.M.S. ; one daughter. 
Educ, : at St, Xavier's 
College. Chairman,! 
Bombay Mllowners’ i 
Association, 1924; Vice-| 
President, Indian Central i 
Cotton Committee, 1929-30 
and 1930-31 ; Elected 
Member, Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, representing 
lilillowners' Association, 
Bombay ( Aug, 1034 ). ' 
Xow Legislative Assem- j 
bly. Knighted on 1st January 1941. 

Publication : History of Milloionors * ; 

Association, Bombay, Pecreation: Stamp 

Collecting. (Fellow, Koyal Philatelic, ! 
Society of London.) Clubt : 'WllUngdon, I 
Bombay Presidency Radio, Cricket Club of 
India and Bipon, Address: Bombay 

nouse. Fort, Bombay, 

SAKSEKA, Mohan Lal, M.L.A. (Central); 
B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate, b. 25th October 1896, 
Educ, : Church Mission High School, Lucknow, 
Canning College, Lucknow, University School 
of Law, Allahabad. Joined H.C.O. in 1920; 
member, Municipal Board, Lucknow, 1923-25 ; 
member, U.P. Leg. Council and Chief Whip, 
Swaraj Party, 1924-26 ; General Secretary, 
U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 1928-35 ; 
elected member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1936-45 ; re-elected unopposed Hov. 1945 ; 
President, U.P. Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1938-39. w. Srimati Shakuntala Devi 
Saksena, B.A. (Cal.). Head Mistress Arya 
Kanya Maha Vidyalay, Calcutta. Managing 
Director, the National Herald^ 1939-40. 
Member, All-India Congress (Committee ; 
Has undergone imprisonment several times 
since 1921 for National Cause. Offered 
individual Civil disobedience and was 
sentenced. Was arrested on 12tb Sept. 1942 
and detained under Defence of India Rule. 
Secy., All-India Political Prisoners' Relief 
C'ttep, Lucknow ; elected Secy., Congress 
Party, Central Leg, Assembly. He is actively I 
interested in village industries. Address : 
Aminuddaiila Park, Lucknow. i 

SAKSENA, Ramji Ram, B.Sc., M.A., LL.B., 
Imperial Customs Service, Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner in Australia and New 
Zealand since February 1941, 5. June 15, 
1897, Sultanpux, U.P, Editc. : Allahabad 
University. Professor of Economics, 
Allahabad University, 1920-21 ; joined 
Income-tax Department, 1922 ; Imperial 
Customs Service, 1923 ; First Secretary, 
Central Board of Revenue and Under-Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1934 ; Officer on Special Duty, 
Finance Department, Government of India, 
for the revision of the official publication 
Handbook of Commercial Information for 
India, Third Edition," 1936 ; Indian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner in Japan from 
April 1937 to September 1940. Recreations: 


Tennis, bridge. Clubs: Royal Automobile 
Club and Mlllons Club, Sydney, Royal 
Empire Society. Address: Prudential 

Buildings, Martin Place, Sydney, -Australia. 

SAMBAIMURTI, B. b. 4th March 1886. Was 
Lecturer in Physics at the Jlaharaja's College, 
Vizlauagaram, 1909. Practised Law from 
1911 to 1920 and enjoyed a lucrative practice ; 
gave up practice to join N.C.O. Movement 
(1921) ; disbarred 1923 ; Gen. Secy., Reception 
Committee, I. N. Congress, 1923 ; President, 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 1920. 
(Seneral-Secretary, Andhra P.C.C., 1935, '36 
and '37. Secretary, Madras Presidency Compo- 
site Parliamentary Committee, 1930 ; Speaker, 
Madras Legislative Assemdl^, Madras, 1937- 
42 ; organised Volunteer training camps ; Pres, 
of the Hindustan Seva Dal ; Pres., Bengal 
Volunteer Conference ; Member, Congress 
Working Committee (1929) ; was convlcted 
and imprisoned several times In connection 
with his political activities. Elected to the 
Madras Legislative Assembly (1937). Pres., 
Andhra Provincial Kasturba Memorial Fpnd. 
Address : Mylapore, Madras. 

SAMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Vice-President, Government 
;^eE8 Employees' Union (1929-1930). 5, 1889, 
jn. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. HdMc.: M.A.O, 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov. Khilafat 
Committee, C.P., 1920-24 ; Secy.jCAnjuman 
High School, * Nagpur, 1923 and 1981-82 
and its General-Secretary, 1932-33. Vice- 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Stiver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress CJommittee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-23 ; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Leglsla- 
• tix'e Assembly, 1924-26 ; Whip of the Swaraj 
Party In the Legislative Assembly, 1926, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute, since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur, 1927-32. President, Railway Mall 
Service Association (Branch), Nagpur (1926). 
president, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 1932 
to 1938 ; Member, Provincial Wax and 
Publicity Committee, since 1940 ; Vice- 
President, Municipal*^ Committee 1943-45 ; 
Vice-Pres., District Bar Assen. since 1945. 
Address : Sardar Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. 

SAMPURNANAND, The Hon'ble Mr., B.Sc. 
(AUd.), L.T. (Alld.), Minister, Education and 
Finance (U.P. Government), b. 1 Jan. 1891 ; wi. 
Savlttl Devi (deceased) ; Educ, : Queen’s 
College, Benares; Training College, Allaha- 
bad. After graduating, worked as a teacher 
in the Prem Mahavidyalaya, Brindaban and 
the Harishchandra &gh School, Benares, 
worked at the Daly (Rajkumar) College, 
Indore., 1916-18 ; Headmaster, Dungar 
College, Bikaner, 1918-21 ; Editor To-day 
(Eng. Daily now defunct) and Maryada (Hindi 
monthly); Professor, Kashi Vldyapith, since 
1922 ; Member, A.I.C.O., since 1922 with one 
break ; 3 times Secy., U.P. Provincial 

Congress Committee; jPresldent, second 
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All-India Socialist Conference, Boinl)ay» 
President, 29th Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
Poona Session, 1040 ; Minister of Education, 
XJ,P, Govt. 1938-39. Publications : Fifteen 
books in Hindi on political, historical 
and philosophical subjects, and in English on 
Politics and Philosophy, llcceived Mangala 
Prasad prize of 118.1,200 for his book ‘Samaja- 
vada ' (Socialism), Hobby : Gardening. 
Address : Jalipa Devi, Benares. 

SANDUR : Raja SnniMANT Yeshwantrao 
Hindurao Guokpade, Rueer op. (See 
Indian Prwees* Scclioti). 

SANGLI: Captain Hib Highness, Raja of. 
(See Indian Princes' Section). 

SANGLI: Her Highness Shruiant Soubha- 
QTAVATI LABT SARABWATIBAX PATWARDHAN, 
Rani Saheb op. b . 1801. She is the daughter 
of Sir M. V. JosW, K.O.I.E., B.A., LL.B., of 
Amraoti, Ex. Homo Member of the C. P. 
Govt. m. 1910. Was awarded in 1929 the 
Halser-l-Hind Gold liledal 
of the First Class in recog- 
nition of her public services 
in the cause of the woman- 
hood of India. Accompa- 
nied His Highness to Eng- 
land and the Continent on 
the occasion of the First 
Round Table Conference, 
in the year 1930, and again 
in 1937. Was President of 
the Seva Sadan Society, 
Poona, from 1924 upto 1938. 
Has been working as President, Girl Guides, 
Association of Sangli. Was President of the 
Women's Education Managing Board of 
Sangli from 1920 to 1933. Is President of the 
Bangll State Constituency Conference of the 
A.I.W.C. since 1934. Received the distinc- 
tion of “ Beaver" in 1941 in appreciation of 
her services to the Girl Guides. Takes keen 
Interest in social, moral and educational uplift 
of women. Carried on the administration of 

'-the State during His Highness* absence in 
England for the Round Table Conference in 
1981 and still continues to assist His High- 
ness in the administration as Regent, 
Addrese : Sangli. 

SAHJIVA Row, Kodikal, M.A., 0 J.E, (193B), 
Member, Federal Public Service Commission, 
1940 ; Offg, Chairman for 6 months from Ist 
AprU 1945. 6. 18th March 1890 ; m. Umabai. 
Educ. : St. Aloysius College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined service, 
1914 ; Personal Assistant to Controller of ' 
Currency, 1926 ; Supdt,, Finance Department, 
1925 ; ABstt, Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Foreign and Political Dept., 1928 ; Asstt. 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
1928 ; promoted to Indian Audit and Accounts 
service, 1928; Secretary, Federal Finance 
Committee, 1932 ; Budget Officer to the 
Govt, of India, 1933 ; Representative of the 
Govt, of India on the Committee for the 
Indo-Burma Financial Award, 1936 ; Deputy 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 
1936 ; Joint Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1937-40; Govt. Director on 



I the Central Board of the Reserve Bank of 
India, 1938 ; Nominated member of thc^ 
Central Legislative Assembly, off and on from 
1928-1939 ; Hon. Treasurer, Delhi University 
from 1942-44 ; Hon. Treasurer, British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, from 1939, 
Indian Red Cross Society, St. John Ambulancn 
Association, Indian Soldiers Medical After- 
care Fund, Lady Chelmsford Maternity and 
Child Welfare Bureau, Lady Reading Health 
School and Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund from 1940. Member, Central Jt. War 
C’ttee; Pres., Simla Central Govt. Servants* 
Supply C’ttee ; Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935, 
Coronation Medal, 1937. Address : Simla, S.W. 

SANKALCHAND G. Shah, B.A., LL.B., Mer- 
chant and Millowner. b. 22nd March, 1895 at 
Piplaj, Baroda State. Graduated in March 191G 
from theGujral; College. Ahmedabad. Passed 

^ LL.B., from Law College, 

Bombay, in 1918; worked 
as an apprentice and then 
as a Manager in two impor- 
tant Bombay export and 
import firms and gained 
considerable experience of 
business. In April 1921 
founded his own firm San- 
kalchand G. Shah & Co. 

Joined the Yarn Merchants* 

Association and the Sugar 
Merchants* Association, the 
Bombay Sliroff Association and the Indian Mer-- 
chants, Chamber in 1925. Since then Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants, 
Chamber ; Vice-President of the Sugar 
Merchants' Association for 10 years ; Director, 
the Vasant Insurance Co. Ltd., Bombay, the 
Swadeshi Manufacturing Syndicate, Ltd., 
Ludhiana, the United Press of India Ltd., 
Calcutta and the International Bank of 
India Ltd., Bombay ; Proprietor, the 
Saraswatl Foundry and Engineering Works 
and Saraswati Silk Mills, Bombay ; Managing 
Director and Chairman, New India Rayon 
Mills, Ltd. Visited Japan, China, Malaya, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon and other Eastern countries in 
1936. On his return to Bombay, founded the 
Bombay Yarn Exchange, Ltd., on the model 
of the Sampln Exchange of Osaka, Japan, and 
has been a Director of this body since then ; 
A founder-member of the Association of 
Indian Industries started in 1936 ; Elected 
its President in 1940. In the same year 
started the All-India Manufacturers* Organi- 
sation of which he has been the Vice-President 
for the last five years. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the All-India Manu- 
facturers’ Conference held in Bombay in 1941; 
was elected trustee of the Port of Bombay 
for 6 years from ,the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber. Elected on the Committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry of which body he is the 
elected representative on the Export Advisory 
Council of the Government of India from 1941 ; 
Promoted the National Savings Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay in 1941 of which he was the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors. In the same year 
elected President of the Bombay Yarn and 
Silk Merchants* Association. Promoter, Indian 
Exporters* Association in Bombay in 1942 
of 'Which he was elected as first President. 
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Chairman & Managing Birectoir ol The Bharat 
Tool Jlfg. Co.,LW. started in 1948. Birector — 
Indian Trade <fe General Insurance Co., Bid. 
Office : Hantnnan Building, Tambakanta, 
Pydhonl, Bombay. 


SANNYASI, SWAMI Bhawani Batal. h, Johan- 
nesburg, Sept. 10, 1892. tn.‘ Shiimati Jag«iani 
Bevi. Edited Indian Opinion (Hindi Section) of 
Phoenuc, Katal in 1914 ; The Dharmavir of 
Burban In 1917-18; The Hindi of Jacobs, 
Hatal in 1923-25 and The Aryavarta of Patna 
in 1931. Pres., Aryan Bepresentative 
Assembly of Natal, 1925 ; Shahabad (Bihar) 
Bistrict Congress C*ttee, 1930 ; First Indians 
Overseas Conference at Gurukul-Brindaban, 
1930; All-India Hindi Editors' Conference,! 
Calcutta, 1931 ; Bihar Provincial Hindi 
Literary Conference, Beoghar, 1931 ; Natal 
Hindu Conference, 1933 ; Natal Indian 
Congress, 1938-39 ; First Natal Indian Con- 
ference, 1938 ; Golden Jubilee of Kagri 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares, 1944. Sentenced 
to S months' H. I. vdth vrife and child for 
organising Indian strike at Newcastle in 1913 
and to 2^ years S. I. for participating in 
Satyagrah at Hihar in 1930. Member, South 
African Indian Deputation to India, 1925 ; 
Pnblicaiiom : Story of a Settler- Auto- 
biography ; My Experiences of South Africa ; 
Story of My Prison-life : and about a 
dozen more. Address : Pravasi Bhavan, 
Adarsh Nagar, Ajmer. 


SAPIIU,Praka8U Nabayah, eldest son of R 
Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, P.O., K.C.S.I 
5. 12th February, 1894, tn. Janak Bulai 
rf. of Pandit PrithvI Nath Chak of Cawnpor 
17th Nov. 1915 ; three bods and tn 
daughters; B.A. first class first (Allahabo 
University) 1915, ^M.A. 

(1917), LL.B. (1919), Lin- 
coln College, Oxford ; Called 
to the Bar June, 1921; 
is intimately associated with 
the Allahabad University, 
the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity and the Delhi Univ. of 
the governing bodies of 
which he is a Member; 

I Secretary of the U. P. 

Students* Advisory 
Committee, 1922-1931: General Secretar 
All -India Liberal Federation, 1934-31 
Member, Council of State, since Apr 
1934 ; represented the Indian bran< 
of the Empire Parliamentary Associati< 
at the Australian 150th year celebratio 
at Sydney in 1938 ; President, All-Ind 
Liberal Federation, 1938-39 ; divides i 
time between law, politics, education ai 
journalism ; Secretary. Progressive Part 
Council of State. Vice-President, U.P* B 
charged Prisoners' Aid Society; Memh 
Health Development and Survey Cttee., ai 
Chairman, Industrial Health Advisory Ctt< 
of the Health Development and Survey Ctte 
1043 ; Director, British India Corporation 
an advanced Libera] in politics. Club 
Progressive, Allahabad. Recreation: Walki 
and * CliesB. Addrm : 19, Albert • Boa 
Allahabad, 



SANT, MAHABANA ShKI SIE JOBAWABSIXHJI, I 
Buleb of {See Indian Princes* Sectioyi)^ 

SANTANAM, K. Pa:;dit, General Manager, 
Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ltd, Lahore, bj 
1885; Ednc : Graduated, Presidency Coll,, 
Madras, 1904, with Honours in Economics ; 
Economics Gold Medallist, Presidency CoU. ; 
AYent to England, 1906 ; appeared for I.C.S. ; 
v/as offered a colonial post in Audit Depart- 
ment, which he declined ; Called to the Bar, 
1910, from the Inner Temple, Started practice 
in Lahore, 1911 ; acted as Secretarj^, Non- 
Official Commission of Enquiry into the 
Punjab Grievances appointed by the Congress, 
1919 ; gave up practice during Non-Co-opera- 
tion Movement, Nov. i92o ; Municipal Com- 
missioner, Lahore, 1921-23 ; one of the Secre- 
taries, All-India Congress Committee, 1926; 
Started the Lakshmi Insurance Co. Ltd., May 
1924 ; Founder-Secretary, Indian life Assur- 
ance Offices Association (1928-29); Presi- 
dent, 1935 & 1936 ; President, Insurance 
Society of Lahore, member, Insurance 
Advisory Committee of Central Govt. 1944- 
45 ; Chairman and Director of various In- 
dustrial concerns. Address : 7, Race Course 
Road, Lahore, 


SAPRU.The Right Hon'blb Sib Tej Bae 
DHB, M.A.,LL.D., K:.C.S.I.(1923), P.C. (193 
B.C.L. (Oxford), LL.B. (Hyderabad), D. Li 
(Benares), b. 8 Dec, 1875. Educ.: 
College, Agra, Advocate, High Court, AUal 
bad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coum 
1913-16 ; Member, Imperial Leg. Conn* 
1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southboroug] 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919 ; Member 
Moderate Deputation and appeared as 
witness before Lord Selbome's Committee 
London, 1910 ; Member, AU-India Congri 
Committee (1906-1917) ; President, U. 
Political Conference, 1914; President, U. 
Social Conference (1913) ; President U. 
Liberal League, 1918-20 ; Fellow, AUahab 
Univ., 1910-1920; Member, Benares Hin 
University Court and Senate and Syndlcat 
Law Member of the Governor-Genere 
Executive Council, retired (1923). Mcml 
of the Imperial Conference in London (1922 
presided over the All-India Liberal Fede: 
tion, Poona (1923); Member of the Refor 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of t 
Round Table Conferences (1930-1932) a 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (193 
President, United Provinces Unemploymt 
Committee (1934-35) and author of a moi 
mental report on the problem of unemph 
ment. Took a leading part in organising 
non-party Conference for ending Indi 
political deadlock in 1941; President, Nc 
Party Conference, 1941. Pubficahone : 1 
contributed frequently to the press on politic 
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eocial and legal topics; cdite^d the Allahabad 
Journal t 1004-1017. Address : 10, 

Albert Koad, Allahabad. 



SARAF, Govind Vithal, B.A., LL.B., Pleader, 

. r Pres., 

State) 

" : . .■ c 1943. 

Ik lOOO! Educ* : Deccan ColK, 
Poona ; graduated in 1933. 
w. Miss Indirabai Divekar, 
rf. of Dr, L, B. Divekar of 
llubli ; 2 s* and 2 d. Direc- 
tor, Belganm Bank Ltd. 
for 7 years ; Vice- Pres., 
Bclganm District Primary 
Education Sety, running 135 
voluntary schools in villages 
Marathi Training Coll, at Belpaum 










! 


. 1 


and a 

Ex-Mcmbcr, Shahapur Xaluka Local Board ; 
Proprietor, Now Hindustan Metal Works, 
Shahapur ; active social worker ; takes keen 
interest in public life, and is ofllcc-bcarcr of 
various public institutions; fond of literary 
pursuits and physical culture ; charitably 
disposed, contributed generously to various 
public institutions. Address : 146, Thnlakwadi, 
Belgaum (M. S. M. Ply). 


8ARAIYA, Pamanlal GOKAI.PAS, O.B.E , J.P., 
B.A., B.Sc. Cotton Merchant and Yice-Chnir- 
nian. Narandas Rajaram & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
b.lCth January 1893. Kd«c. ; 
at Gujerat College, Ahnacda- 
had ; Wilson College, 

Bombay and Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Tech- 
oologjs London, m. in 
1920 Padmavati, daughter 
of Sir P u r 8 h 0 1 a m d a s 
Thakurdas, Kt. of Bombay. 

Has three eons. Passed 
Matrlc in 1014 ; B. A. (Hon.), 

1019; Dakshlna Fellow, 

Wilson College, 1019-20; 

Passed B.Sc. in 1920. Proceeded to England 
and took post-graduate course in Chemical 
Engineering. Took diploma of City 
and Guilds of London Institute in oils and 
fats and also in soap manufacturing, 
elected Fellow of the Chemical Society, London, 
After his return to India, he joined 
Narandas Rajaram A Co., in 1922. 
Became a partner of the firm in 1926. 
Served as Chairman of the AlMndia Co- 
operative Planning Committee 1944-45. Chair- 
man Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Bombay Co-operative Banks* Associa- 
tion, Bombay Board of the United Commer- 
oial Bank Ltd, ; Director, Hind Cycles Ltd., 
Madhusudan Mills Ltd., The United Salt 
Works & Industries Ltd., Sutlej Cotton Mills 
Ltd., Narandas Rajaram & Co. (Africa) I.td., 
•etc. Member, Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Committee of the Indian Merchants* 
• Chamber, Council of the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Assen., Provincial Rural Develop- 
ment Board, Provincial 'Board of Supervision, 
Provincial Food and Commodities Advisory 
Board and of the Crops Soils Wing of the 
Board of Agriculture, 1943 & 1945 ; Fellow of 
the Indian Institute of Bankers ; was a non- 



official adviser to the Government of India 
in connection with Indo-Japanese trade 
negotiations. Clubs : Orient, Willingdon. 
Cricket Club of India, Bombay. Address : 
Vasant Vihar, 85, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 




SARANJAME, RAghunath Dattathata, Rao 
Bahappb, Advocate, Legal Adviser, Govt, of 
India, War Dopt. and Public Prosecutor, 
Special Tribunal, Amraoti. b, 31st March 
1895, son of the late Rao Saheb 
D. V. Saranjame, Deputy Collector, 
C.P. m. Yamunabai, daughter of late 
R. G. Bhide Malguzar 
and sister of M. R. 

Bhide, I.C.S., Registrar, Co. 

Societies, Punjab. One son 

and two daughters. Ed. : 

Alorris College, Nagpur. 

A Marathi poet. Poem 
used in text-books, repro- 
duced in recognised collec- 
tions and three of them 
recorded by the Gramo- 
phone Co.; Standing 
Member, Text Book 
Committee, C. P., Nagpur University 

e.xa miner in Criminal Law 1939. Free Mason, 
Past Master of Lodge Berar and a D. G. L. 
Officer. Represented C.P. at the National 
Savings Conference, Delhi, Jan. 1942. Member, 
Tlie Unit Advisory Committee of 10th (Nag.) 
Bn. U.T.C. Director, Co-operative Central 
Bank, Amraoti. Rao Saheb 1934, Rao 

Bahadur 1941. E€creaiio7is : Tennis & 

Billiards. Address : Amraoti. 
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SARAOGI Dharam Chand, Banker and Mer- 
chant, Proprietor, Jokhiram Baijnath; 
Managing Director, Steel Syndicate Ltd., 
Acme Manufacturing Co., Control Stockist 
for steel materials for 
Bengal, b. 1905 at Ranchi 
in a respectable and philan- 
thropic Jain family ; 771, 
1922 a girl of Sonthalia 
family of Calcutta. Edtic . : 
Calcutta and abroad. 
^ Efficiency in English, 
K ' Hindi & Bengali, besides 

^ working knowledge of 
i Mahajani, Gujrati and 
Rajasthani. Has travelled extensively in Eu- 
rope and Eastern Asia ; Member, Bengal Fly- 
ing Club ; Calcutta College Square Swimming 
Club. President, Digambar Jain Navajuvak 
Samiti and Mahabir Pustakalaya since (1931); 
Secretar 5 % Marwari Relief Society (1930, 1937 
and 1946); Secretary, Marwari T|*aders’ 
Association (1938). Publications : “ Seven 
months in Europe” (Europe Men Sat M^s) 
besides numerous articles of literarj^ value 
on varied and interesting subjects contributed 
to and published in Hindi periodicals of 
repute. Recreations : Motoring, Travelling, 
Flying and Swimming. Address : Jokhiram 
Baijnath, 173, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
Residence : ** Jain-kunj,” Alipore. 
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SARDA, Kunwak Chandeakan; h. 1888, 
B, of Hao Sahib Hamblins Sarda, General 
Secy., All India Hindu JIaliasabha ; President, 
Bar Association, Ajmer; Advocate, Federal 
Court of India. Shrimatl 
Suhhdadevi, d, of late Rajya 
jVIitra Atmaramji, founder 
of Arya Kanya ]Maha 
A^idyalaya, Baroda ; six d. 
and four s.; eL s. is a VaUil. 
Joined Ajmer Bar in 1013; 
takes active part in Arya 
Samaj and Hindu jMabasa- 
bha activities; foiindcr of 
Sewa Sami ties in llajpu* 
tana; rendered social seiTlcc 
inplague and flood-stricken areas ofRajputana ; 
suspended practice during non-co-operation 
movement of 1920 ; suffered imprisonment for 
Congress cause for six months ; joined Shudhi 
movement with Swaml Shradliananda and 
converted about 40,000 Malkhana Rajputs 
to EUnduism ; for some time General Secy., 
All India Aryan Young jffen’s Assen., All 
India Indian States People’s Conference, 
Rajputana A C.I. States People’s Conference ; 
45th All India National Social Conference 
held at Lahore ; Golden Jubilee celebration i 
of Arya Prithinidhi Sabha, Rajputana and! 
Central India; Secy., Haj^anand Semi- 
centenary celebration, Ajmer ; for some time 
Pres, of Kisan Sabha, Labour Union, Ajmer I 
Rajputana Provincial Congress Cttee., 0. P, & ^ 
Berar Uaheshwari Conference, Hinghanghat ; 
Gujrat Provincial Hindu Conference, Alimeda- 
bad ; Nari Raksha Conference, Danapur 
. (Patna); C.P. & Berar Aryan Conference, Arya 
Pritinidhi Sabha, Ajmer ; Arya Hharam 
Parisbad, Rangoon (Burma) ; Hindu Confer- 
ence, Delhi, Jammu & Kashmir State Hindu 
Conference ; Vice-Pres., All-India Hindu 
Maha Sabha ; Second Dictator, Hyderabad 
Satyagraha ; Pres., Rajputana Provincial 
Aryan Conference, iSujangarh, Provincial 
Hindu Conference, Chirawa, Azamgarh Dist. 
Aryan Conference, Nathupur, Cow Confer- 
ence, Nagpur, Slaharashtra Youth Conference, 
Pandharpur, AH-India Maheshwari Youth 
Conference, Pandharpur, Pres., Reception 
Committee All India Navjivan Man dal, 
Ajmer; a good Hindi writer and has 
contributed many articles to Hindi jour- 
nals. PutHcatiom : Sarda Act, Shudhi 
Chandrodaya, Valitodhar, College Hoslcl, 
Moderaiion’'H’’Polt Asaliyog, Address; 

Sarda Bhawan, Ajmer, 


SARGENT, Sin John PniMP, C.I.E. (1041), 
M.A. (Oron.), D. Litt. (Patna). Edl. Adviser 
and Secretary, Education Dept, Govt, 
of India, b, 27th Dec. 1888; m. Ruth, d, 
of R. C. Taunton, d. 1033. Bduc, : St. 
Paul’s School, London and Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Dir. of Education, East Riding. Yorks, 
1013-20 (including war service): Asst. Educa- 
tion Officer, Birmingham, 1920-27 ; Dir, of 
Education, Southend-on-Sea. 1027-31 ; 
Dir. of Education, County of Essex. 1931-38; 
Edl. Commr. with the Govt, of India, 1938. 
Edl. Adviser to the Government of India; 
1043. Address : C/o Dept, of Education, 
Govt, of India, New Delhi/Simla. 


SARKAR, Sin Jadunath, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
Premchand Roychand Scholar, D. Litt. ; Hon. 
Member of Royal Asiatic Society (London), 
Hon. P.R.A.S.B. ; Member of the Indian 
Hist. Record Comn. (1919-41), Corr. Member, 
Italian Institute of Mid. and Extr. East 
(Rome), and of R. Hist. S, (London); Sir 
James Campbell Gold iledalist (Bom. Br. 
R.A.S.) ; Vice-Cliancellor, Calcutta University, 
1926-28 ; Indian Educational Service (ret.). 
b, 10 December 1870. m. Kadarabini Chaud- 
huri. Ediic, : Presidency CoU., Calcutta. 
Professor of Modem Indian History, Hindu 
Universitj" of Benares (1917-19), Sir IV. Meyer, 
Lecturer, Madras University (1928), Reader 
in Indian History, Patna University (1920- 
1922 and 1932). Puhlicaiions : India of 
Aurangzeb — Statistics, Topography and 
Roads; Historj^ of Aurangzeb, 5 Vols.; 
Shivaji and His Times ; Mughal Administra- 
tion; Studies in Aurangzeb's Reign ; Anecdotes 
of Aurangzeb ; Chaitanya ; Economics of 
British India ; India Through the Ages ; Fall 
of the Mughal Empire, 3 Yols. ; House 
of Shivaji. Edited, Irvine’s and 
Poona Residency Records. Address: P-255, 
Lake Terrace, Calcutta, 


SARKER, Nalini Rakjak, Formerly Member, 
H. E. The Governor General’s Executive 
Council for Education, Health & Lands, and 
later on for Commerce, Industry & Food, 
1941-42 ; resigned in Febru- 
ary 1943 ; formerly Finance 
Minister, Government of 
Bengal ; President, Hindu- 
sthan Co-operative Insur- 
ance Society, Ltd., Cal- 
cutta ; President, Federa- 
tion ot Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry 
1935 and Member, Execu- 
tive Cttee. Pro-Chancellor, 

Delhi University, 1941-42 ; 
formerly President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce ; formerly 
Commi«^sioner, Calcutta Port ; Mayor of 
Calcutta, 1934-35 ; Formerly Fellow of the 
Calcutta University; President, Indian Life 
Offices Association, 1933-34 ; was a Member 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee; 
Member of the Indian Industrial Mission that 
visited U.K. and U.S.A. in 1945 ; Director of 
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about 25 Industrial nnd Unnnclnl concerns 
anti author of a large number ol tracts on 
current economic nnd financial problcm^^. 
Addrm: ** Jlnnjnul,** 237, Lower Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 


SAItMA, G.K. Skshadri, B.A., C.IX. (June MG), 
Crown Finance Ofllccr, India fIhcc 5Ia>* 21)44 
and ex-oiheio Joint Secy., Finance Dept., 
Govt, of India, h, Cth Dec. 1892. nj, 
Lflhshmi, d, of Dr. P. S. Chandra Sekhar of 
Madras. LV/ur. ; PaclmiynppaM High School, 
Chidambaram nnd tlie Madras Cinistian 
College. Dntcred tbc Indian Audit Dept, 
ill 1914 and appointed to the Indian Audit nnd 
Accounts Service in 1020 ; in, charge of the 
accounts of the Metinr Project 1931-33 ; As^t, 
Secy., Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1933-35 ; 
Under Scry., Political ami External aifairs 
Dept., 1935-1940 ; Financial Adviser to the 
Chief Comnir., Delhi ; Member, Delhi Im- 
provement TniEt, Xcw* Dollii Municipal 
Committee nnd .Tolnt IVatcr A: Sewage Board, 
Delhi; 1940-1944. Address: LocMcy Hnl), 
ICUpawUh 


SARMA, Sm (BAMAewAMi) Siunivasa, Kt., 
cr. 1930; 1920. Managing Editor. 

Last Indian lUy. Magazine. l>, 1SI>0, Vdur . . 
Madras. Started life ns Snb-cdltor of the 
Bengalee, Calcutta, 1913 ; left It to join as 
Calcutta Correspondent of Associated Press 
of India, 1910; visited Enropo, 1919, 1920, 
1929 and 1934 ; went bach to India as Asso- 
ciated Press and Bcutcr’s Correspondent 
in Calcutta, 1920 ; EdItor-iD-Chlef of Bengalee 
and New Empire, and Managing Director ol 
Liberal Newspapers, Ltd. : started The Whip, 
Calcutta ATeekly political newspaper, 1934 . 
now Managing Editor, ” Wh\p*\ Visited 
B.S.A.in 1944. Becrrcrfion ; Tennis, .difrfrm 
20, British Indian Street, Calcutta ; “ Kali- 
koti", Mavoor P.0,, S. I. Railway, Madras 
Presidency. 

SASSOON, Sm Victor, 3rd Baronet, G.B.E. 
(1947), 6, December 30, 1881. Hduc. : Harrow, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Formerly Captain, 
R.A.F. Chairman of E, D. Sassoon Banking 
Co., Ltd. (H. O, Hongkong), London and of 
E. D, Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Bombay. VTas an 
M.L.A. India, 1022-23 and 1926-29, and a 
Member of the Royal Commission for 
Investigation of Labour Conditions in India, 
1929-31. iTas one of the original Sponsors of 
Civil Aviation in India. Has sho^vn keen inte- 
rest in thedevelopmentof Thoroughbred Breed- 
ing in India which has been greatly helped by 
the Eve Bloodstock Scheme which he inaugu- 
rated ; President, National Horse Breeding & 
Show Society of India ; inaugurated the Sas- 
soon Services Club, Bombay and the Sassoon 
Services Welfare Fund for Manufacture and 
supply of furniture to canteens and amenity 
Buildings. Address : E, D. Sassoon Build- 
ing, Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, 
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S.ATAllA, SHRIMANT CnUATRArATI Shahu- 
Maharaja Pratapsinu- 
MAUARA.T BnosbR, Raja of. 

Is the most senior desccn- 
dent of Sliri Cldmtrapati 
Shlvaji Maharaj, tho 
Founder of tho Maratha 
Empire and tlio most senior 
among all the Maratha 
Princes In tho Southern 
Maratha country. •*. 28th 
October, 1918. Adopted by 
Shriraant Tarabal Kanl- 
saheb Afaharaj on 2Sth May 
1025, Educ : Parti}’ under a 
private tutor and partly at Shri Shivaji Mili- 
tary School, Poona. After completing his 
education ho married Sliriraati Maharaj- 
Kiimarl Urmila-Rajo an educated and enligh- 
tened princess of Dhar; tlixee s. Is a patron 
of several clubs and Institutions; has travelled 
extensively; lias contributed liberally to the 
War Fund; joined colours in July 1941, went 
overseas to tho Middle East and other places 
on active service and holds the rank of a 
" Captain In His Majesty's Forces. Becrea- 
tions : Shooting ; lias bagned about 20 pan- 
thers. ; Jalmandir Palace, Satara, 

SATHK, Sm Jaowvvth LrxMOV, B.A., Ft. 
(1946), CI.E. (1943). I C.S. (Retd.). Pres., 
Sangli State Executive Council since June 
1940. b. April 20, 18S6 ; m. Ramabai; 

d. of Mr. and Mrs. G. J. Agashe ; Edxie, : 
Bahaudin Coll., Junagadh and St. John's 
Coll., Cambridge ; Asstt. CoIIr., Aligarh (1910); 
Inspector of Schools, BaroiUy (1910) ; Sub- 
divisional Officer, Karwi (1917-18); Collector, 
Ballla (1920-22). Secy., Board of Rev., 
Allahabad (1023-25); Excise Conunr., 
(1926-31); Finance Secy. (1933-36); Commr., 

! Benares (1937-39) ; Member, Board of 
t Revenue (1940-44) ; Adviser to the Governor, 

■ TJ.P. (Revenue), 1944-46. Fublicaiions : 

! Revenue Court Digest. Address: 1, 

I Alinister's Residence, Cassels Road, Lucknow. 

! S ATYA Paul Virmani, B.A. (Hoks), Millowner. 

' b. Lynllapur, 1913; s/o the late Seth 
I Jawaladas: Educ. : Government College, 
j Lahore, Director, Central Board, Reserve 
I Bank of India since 1935 1 Vice-President, 

I Local Board, Reserve Bank of India, Delhi 
i Area; President, Local Board, Reserve Bank 
f h935-3S); Managing Director, S. P. Chemical 
i Works Ltd., Okara Flour Mills Ltd., Director, 
Free India General Insu- 
rance Co. Ltd,, Punjab 
Vanaspati & Oil Mills Ltd., 
Senior Vice-President, Muni- 
cipal C'ttee., Amritsar 
(1943). A Business Mag- 
nate & Industrialist of the 
Punjab. Proprietor of 
firms Seth Dhanpatmal 
Jawaladas. Messrs, Ram 
Narain Satya Paul, Jawla- 
Flour Mills, and S P. Coonta 
Factory, Member, Manag- 
ing Committee, Federation of Indian Chamber 
of (Commerce and Industry, New Delhi ; 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and Indian 
Chamber of Commerce ; President, Punjab 
Federation of Industries (1943) ; Honorary 
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Secretary, Northern India Flour Milla Ar^orla- 
tioii ; Meunber, Punjal) Advisory Conunittco 
for War Supplier, Industrial Survrya Advisory 
Committee, Funjab Joint Development Hoard, 
Funjab A: Civil Buppllei Hoard, Ilalhvay 
Hates Advisory Committee, Funjab and 
N.W.F.F. National Scrvlec Daboiir Tribunal. 
Clubs : Calcutta Club, Ilotnry Club, Chelms- 
ford Club, Delhi, Address : Jawula Flour 
Mills, Amritsar. 

SAUNDEES, MAJon-OENiniAL 3\fA0AN, OMF, 
Col.,D.S.O,, 6. 0 Nov, 1884. in. Marjory, d. of 
Francis Fncon, Kduc. ; Malvern College; 
11.M.A., ^VOol^vicll. BtafT Cnpt., 2nd Koynl 
Naval Brigade, 1914, operations In Bolgium 
and olcgc of Antwerp; Operations In Onlllnoll, 
1916, from lat landing to ovacuntlon ; G.B.O, 
8 In Egypt to March 1910 ; Brig-Major, ICpstcrn 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1017-18; O.S.O. 
2 and Intclligonco Ofllccr with Mnjor-Gcnl. 
Dunstervlllc*? Mission through N. \v, Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918; O.S.O. 1, Caucasuf 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1910 
(wounded, despatches Qvo times, D.8.0,, 
Bt,-Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camborloy, 1020; 

- Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1021-24 ; 
D.D.M.I.. Army HeadquarterB, 1924-20; 
D.M.O.,^1030 ; Comdr., Wana Bdc., 1031-34 ; 
Comdr.,* Delhi Independent Bde,, 1934-30; 
A.D.C. to H.M. the King, 1932-35; Dy. 
Adjutant General, A.H.Q., 1930-38 ; Comdr., 
Lahore District, 1938-40 ; Ketd. and re- 
employed in Nov. 1940 to date. Address : CJo 
Lloyds Bank, New Delhi. 

SAVARKAK, A^inayak DAirODAn, Bar-at-Law, 
Poet, Drainatist and Historian. Ex-Pres., i 
Hindu Malmsablia, 1937-13. b. 1883 ; Lduc, : 
Poona and London. Has been a political 
convict and has suircrcd transportation 
for 14 years and later internment. Ileicnscd 
in 1937 and since then lias been in the fore- 
front of Hindu Jfnhasabha movement, having 
presided over all its sessions at Ahmedabnd, 
1937; Nagpur, 1938 ; Calcutta, 1939 ; Madura, 
1940 ; Bhagnlpur, 1041 and at Camiporc in 
1042. Elected Pres, for 1943-44 ; also a 
purse of two to three lakhs w’ns presented by 
the public ; Conferred degree of Doctor of Law's 
by Nagpur University . Address .* Bombay, 
28. 

SAAYANTWADI, H H. TllE KaJA Saheb OF. 
{Sec Indian Prmces' Section.) 

SCHAMNAD, JlAiiMUn, M.L.A., T^Iadras. 
Landholder, b. 7 l\Iarch 1870. m. 1898 Mrs. 
Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. Aloysiiis’ 
College, and Government College, Mangalore 
and Christian College, 
IMacLms ; Member, South 
Kanara Dist. Board for 
about 35 years ; Hon. l^lagis- 
trato for 10 years ; Pioneer 
of Moplah education in S. 
Canara ; Organised Azizia 
liluslim Educational Asso- 
ciation, Kasaragod 1907, 
and Madras Moplah Ameli- 
oration Committee, 1922 ; 
Elected Member of First and 
Second Legislative Assembly 
(Central) and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council, 


Marlran ; apd Madras l/'gl*jlatlvft A*'=‘e!nbl3 
3 937-10 10; (Ejvernrnent aw'ardcd CVironatlo 
Mrdal and CerMOratc In roroynlllon of hi 
pu!)lic service^, J9U, u (Joronatlon Me<k 
again, 1937; I/cadiT. Governnumt DcjMitatlo 
to Andannii't to investigate Into Mopla’ 
(yoloniza! Ion Srhemc In 1925 ; ?iiernbci 
Mohiincrlan Enflow'/nent Comrnltt^^, Ka-^ara 
god ; Vic^'Ffed<lent, Madrai iVeddenc; 
5Io>tlpm ; 5fein!jef, btalf .SHr'ctfo 

‘ Boani, 5Ia(lra*<, 1928-30, Senafe, .Madra 
University, 1930-39 and llrtrrnchrncn 
Committee, ^Tadr.a-i, 1931*32 ; (Ailef Wlilp n 
llio Ji!*^tIco party ; Pr(*<ddeiit, Talnk Bo.ird 
1932-3 4 ; Pr^'^'ldent, DJ'^trlct Ldnratlona 
Kasaragod Connrll, S. Kanara, 1937-38 
Avthnr : Moplali WllD Aet, 1928 (5Ladra'! 
and Moplah Mariirnakkatlaj'am Art, 1939 
(Afadras). Ilonouneed title of Klian Baindur 
in July 1040. Club: CounojM'dltan, Madras. 
Address : .Sea View, ICj^aragod, S. Kanara. 

I 

SCHEIIER, Itonnr.T, Head Olhco Delegate for 
i Volknrt Bros.* Branches In Indl.a and 
! Ceylon ; 6. Oct. 1, 1895, m, Helen 

I Klara, d. of E. Hausermann, Wntcrtlmr 
I (Switzerland), two suns. Educ. : Government 
Commercial College, Zucrich (Switzerland). 
Came to India as Assistant In 1910, joined 
Bombay Volunteer lUncs In 1910, pasmd O. 
D.A. cx'nmination (w'. Hons.) In 1921; ^lembcr 
ol General Committee ol Bombay Chamber ol 
Commerce in 1930-37 and 1933-39; Member 
of Governing Body of Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research since 1930. Address: 
Royal Bomb.ay Yacht Club, Bombay. 

SCHOFIELD. Alhied, B.So. (Econ.), 0 JB.E., His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, b. 
1889. m. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E. Hawkes, 
Burton-on-Trent. Educ. : Manchester School 
of Commerce, and University of London. In 
business in ^lanchcstcr, 1009-12; Lecturer in 
Ecsonomics, I/)ndon Coimty Council, 1912-14 ; 
served with British Expeditionary Force, 
1915-18 ; Lecturer In Economics, etc. to Ban- 
kers* Institute. 1919-20; appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department, London. 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1923-1930. 
Publications : " Routine of Commerce ** and 
'* Commercial Practice*’. Address : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


SEN, The Hou’bee Afn. Justice ajiabendea 
Nath, B.A. (Hons.), Bar-at-Law’, Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, since 1938. b. May 13, 
1891 ; tn. Mrinallnl Slnlia, d. of Lt.-Col. N. P. 
Sinha, I.M.S. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, 
and High School, Calcutta, Rangoon College,. 
Rangoon and Middle Temple, London. En- 
rolled at High Court at Calcutta, 1916 and 
practised there till 1920 ; Appointed as Special 
Officer in the Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1920 ; Appointed District and 
Sessions Judge, 1927 ; twice Special Officer 
In the Judicial Department of Government of 
Bengal. Address : 4, Hungerford Street,. 

Calcutta, 
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SEN, BINAT Kanjan, JI.L.A. (Centrnl), C.I.E,, 
a044 ; I.C.S, 1022, First Counsollor to tlie 
Indinn Embassy In AVa^iJiington pinco Feb. 
J047. b* Ist Janunry 1808. in. 
Oiiroprovn Cliattcrjco (1031). Educ,: 
Calcutta and Oxford UniversiUcs. Deputy 
Sccy. to the Govt, of Bcnpal, PoHMcal and 
Appointment Dopts, and Press O dicer for 
control of Press, 1P31-84 ; Dt. Magistrate, 
Midnaporo, 1937-40 ; Pe venue Secy, to Govt, 
of Bengal, 1940-43 ; Director of Civil Evacua- 
tion, Bengal, 1942-43 ; KcUcf Cominr. to deal 
with Midnaporo Cyclone, 1942-43 ; Director- 
General. Food, Govt, of India, Dept, of Food, 
New Delhi, 1943-4 5; Socy. to the Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Food, 1045-47. Address : IVasliington. 


SEN Dr. Ditirkkdra Moran, SEA. (Delhi), 
Ph.D. (London). Dy. Scej'. to the Govt, of j 
India in the Edn. Dept, h, Nov, 25, 3001. 
ni. Farul Sen nci Gupta. Educ , ; Tagore’s 
School at SantinlkctaUv 1011-18. St. Stephen’s 
Coll., Delhi, 1918-24. Univ. College, London, 
1925-28, The National liistitut'C of Natural 
Psychology, Ivondon, 1928 ; Elmhirst Re- 
search Fellow (Dartlngton Hal! Trust, Devon, 
England, 1930-40) ; attached to Vlsva-Bharati, 
Santiniketnn in addition to tiie work connected 
with Research Fellowship ; appointed to 
administrative duties of the Rector of the 
School Dept, and Principal of the College 
Dept. ; in clmrgo of educational planning in 
the rural areas ; deputed for field work In the 
D.K. and on the Continent in the field of 
continuation education, education of the 1 
handicapped, technical education, parti-' 
cularly in schools in 1931, 1935 and 1937 by | 
the Elmliirst Research Trust ; appointed 
Technical Asstf. to the Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Gor^. of India, 1940;Asstt. 
Commissioner with the Govt, of India, 1942 ; 
Asstt. Educational Adviser to the Govt, of 
India, 1942; Deputy Educational Adviser to 
the Govt, of India, Jan, 1945 ; Dy. Secy, to 
the Govt, of India. Sept. 1945 ; Secy., Central 
Advisorj^ Board of Education since 1940. 
Address : Dept, of Edn., Govt, of India, New 
Delhi. 


SEN, Mrs. Hannah. 5, in Calcutta, B.A. 
(Hons.), B.L. (1st class). Educ.: Calcutta 

University ; Teachers’ Diploma, London. 
Resided in London for several years studying 
and carrying on active 
propaganda on behalf of 
recognized women’s organi- 
zations in India. In 1932 
she was invited to return 
to India to help to launch 
the Lady Irwin College, 
New Delhi, and has been 
Directress of that Institu- 
tion ever since. Mrs. Sen 
is deeply interested in 
women's activities and was 
. ^ ^ one of the representatives 

01 the Women’s Indian Association at the 
3 oint meeting of the three Womejo^s 
zationa convened in Delhi, January 1936. to 
consider the Joint Parliamentary Report. 
An\ if Vice-President of the 

AU-india W’omen’s Conference, member of 
the Centra] Maternity and Child Welfare 



Bureau, the Central Committee of the Tuber- 
culosis Association of India^ the Governing 
Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi and the Indraprastha Girls’ 
College, Delljl. Address : Lady Irwin College, 
Slkandra Road, Nerr DeJhJ. 


SEN, Tjie Hon. Mr. Justice Kshitish Chand- 
ra, B.A. (Calcutta), 1909, B,A. (Cambridge, 
Tripos iu Moral Sciences, 1912), Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, b. 1888. m. to Lila Das Gupta. 
Educ. : Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 
3013 ; Assistant Collector, Nasllc and Dharwar 
districts, 1013-1920 ; Assistant Judge, Dhar- 
war, Sholapur, Ithandesh and Thana districts, 
3920-1023 ; Assistant Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Secretary to Legislative 
Council, 1928-24 ; Deputy Secretary, Legal 
Department, 1924-26 ; District and Sessions 
Judge, Thana and Kanara districts, 1923 
and 1925-28 ; Registrar of High Court, 
Appellate Side, 1928-1931 ; District and 
Sessions Judge, Hyderabad (Sind), 1931-34; 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 1985-37; 
officiated as Judge, High Court of Bombay 
in 1034, 1980 and Juno 1937 to February 
1939 ; Additional Judge, High Court of 
Bombay since March 1939 to 1941, when 
confirmed as a permanent Judge. Address: 
Crlemill, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


SEN, Sir Usha Nath, Kt. (1944), C.B.E. (1931), 
Dir. and Managing Editor, Associated 
Press of India. 6, 6th October, 1880. Educ. ; 
at Rlpon College, Calcutta. Address : The 
Western Court, New Delhi. 


6ESHXJ Ayyar, Erode Ramaswamy, m.a.^ 
C.I.E. , Offg. Deputy Auditor General of India. 
b. Oct, 20, 1892 ; m. Seethamma, d. of 0. 
Doraiswamy Iyer, ex- Chief Justice, Mysore 
State. Educ. : Salem and Presy. Coll., 
Madras. Joined the Indian Audit & Accounts 
Service in 1914; Railway Accounts, 1930- 
1937; Appointed Accountant General, Bengal, 
1937; Director of Railway Audit, Simla, 
i 1940-44 ; Accountant General, Bombay, 1945. 
Address : Sylvan Hall, Simla. 


6ETALVAD, SlE ChIUANLAL HARIDATi, K.C.I.E, 
(1924) , LL.D., Advocate, High Court.Bombay. 
k July 1865. m, Krlshnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt, Pleader, Ahmedahad. 
Educ. : Elphlnstone College, Bombay, 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional-Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923 ; and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Uni- 
versity, 1917-1929. Address : Setalvad Road, 
i Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


SETHI, Daulat Ram, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), 
Indian Agricultural Service, C.I.E. 1944. 
Agricultural Production Adviser to the 
Govt, of India since August 1945, 
5. April 25, 1891. Joined the service, Oct. 
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30, 1014; Deputy Director o£ Agriculture, 
IMliar, November 1014 ; Offg. Director of 
Agiiculiurc, Bihar, April 1932 ; confirmed, 
August 1034 ; Director of Agricultural Pro- 
duction (Food), Govt, of India, March 1943 ; 
Agricultural IVIarhcting Adviser to the Govt, 
of India and Agricultural Production Advisor 
to the Govt, of India, Beptember, 1943. 
AddreM : Dept, of Agriculture, Govt, of India, 
New Delhi, 


SETiri, Srin LAxoiiANP Baiohand, Pal 
Bahadur, Vauijya BlmBhan, Jain Katna, 
Tajir-ul-mullc XazirnI Sardar and 
Jagirdar of Manilcpur (Ihalawar State) ; 
Banker and Mlllowncr. s, of BcthBalchandji, 0. 



The Chamber of Commerce, Ujjain, The Hindi 
Literary Society of Central India, Indore, Sim 
Madhav Club, Ujjain. Tho Digamber Jain 
Sabha, Main a. General Secretary, The 
llnjputana Hindi Sahitya Sabha, Jhalrapatan 
City. Member, Tho Gwalior State Kaj 
Sabha (Upper House), Tho oronomic Develop- 
ment Board, Tiie Central- Cotton Committee, 
Gnalior. JManaging Director, Tho Binod 
Mills Co. Ltd., Director, Tho Hukamchand 
Mills Co. Ltd., Indore ; The Flory Insurance 
Co. Ltd., Indore ; Kotah Oil and Paint 
Indubtrics Ltd., TCotah* Saurashtra Bank 
Ltd., ItajK'ot and Machinery Paints and 
Chemicals (India) Ltd , Bombay. Is a regular 
contributor to charitable institutions. Hecrea’ 
tion : Beading. Clubs : XI le Cricket Club of 
India, The Willlngdon Sporte Club, The 
Badio Club, Bombay, Jiwaji Club, Gwalior, 
Slirl Yasliwant Club, Indore, Shri Madhav 
Club, Ujjain. Address : Binod Bhawan, 
Ujjain (C.i.). 


SBTHI, Bam Lal, Bai Bahadur, M.Sc. 
(Punjab), 1917; B.Sc., Agriculture (Edin.), 
1921, Selected I. A. S. in December 1921. 
Director of Agri,, Sind, since 1945. 6. 
April 20, 1894. JOdxic. : at Govt. College, 
Laliorc, and University of Bdlnburgli ; 
Economic Botanist to Government, U.P., 
1922-30 ; Secretary Adviser to Sir John 
Bussell, 1930-37 ; Assistant Agricultural 
Expert, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Bcscarch, 1937-40; Professor of Agriculture 
and Principal, Govt. Agricultural College, 
Cawnporo, 1941. Cane Commissioner, U. I*,, 
1941-45 ; Director of Agriculture, Govt, of 
Sind, 1940 ; awarded title of Bai Bahadur, 
June 1937. Publications : about twenty 
Bclcntlflc papers on dlfTcrcnt subjects. I 
Address: Karachi. | 


SETT, ADI K,. Life Fellow, Boyal Geographlcat 
Society, Life Fellow, Boyal Society of Arts. 
Author and Journalist ; 6. Oct,, 1904 ; Educ. : 
Cathedral High School, Bombay and Imperial 
High School, Bombay ; was 
in Europe between 1920-24 ; 
took special lessons from H. 

E. Cousins, a specialist In 
economics, and author of 
several books on the subject; 
was also trained at a private 
Academy conducted by 

Mr. G. H, Gladstone, 

nephew of the great Glad- 
stone ; studied literature and 
art and travelled all over 
the Continent ; has also 
travelled extensively In India. Was’ Hony, 
P. A. to Sir Mirza Ismail, for about three 
years, when Sir Mlrza was Dewan of lilysoro; 
knows innumerable celebrities, both in India 
and in Europe, with whom ho frequently 
corresponds and many members of the Indian 
Boyalty. Hobbies : collecting photographs 
and autographs of famous people, hiking, 
travelling. Is a member of many art societies 
and joiurnalistlc clubs in India and In Europe. 
Keen amateur photographer, has exhibited 
photos all over the country and won gold, 
silver and bronze plaques and many certifi- 
cates of merit. Favourite colour: all shades 
of green. Began writing articles and 
short stories ever since he was sixteen. His 
forte, being on persons and places. Is repre- 
sented in iour different Anthologies of Verse, 
all published In London. Of late has witten 
a good deal of poetry ''which has aroused in- 
terest and appreciation among critics. Publi* 
cations : Travels in South India (for which 

tho late Dr, Annie Besant wrote a Foreword) ; 
Chameleons : A collection of short stories ; 

Shah Jahan: a monograph (for which the 
late Bt. Hon. Mr, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.o , 
o.H., wrot** a Foreword). Address ; 16, Peddei 

Boad ,Camballa Hill, Bombay. 

SHAH, Amrttlad Popatlau, B.A. (Hons.), 
Dewan, Lunawada State (Gujarat), b. 
Juno 11, 1900. m Miss. Shantadevi, d. of Lallu- 
bhai N. Shah. Educ,: Dhandhuka High 
School, Dhandhuka, Bahud- 
dln College, Junagadh. Brll- 
lant career both at "the 
High School and Coliogo. 
A good speakor and debater. 
Won several elocution 
prizes at the Oollego . 
Advocate, High Court of 
Judicature at Bombay. 
Joined Lunawada State 
Services in 1929 under 
Britisli Admin latratlon. 
Worked as Bovenue 
Officer, Customs Officer, Huzur Secretary, 
Special First Class Magistrate & Nyayadhlsh, 
and Member of the Executive Council. His 
services were taken on loan by the Balasinor 
State in 1935 as Office Superintendent. Won 
the love and esteem or people there and 
reverted to Lunawada State service again. 
Satisfied all concerned including tho Bulor 
and the ruled and appointed Dewan on 
18-3-1944 ; conducted tho administration 
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SHAH, JAavAiiAiiL.U., B.A.Com., l.anbi'r,.!. ' 
aging Proprietor, Pyarclal 
Dhanilal Shah BanU and 
other allied S. 11. Group 
ConcemB functioning in the 
Districts of Almora and 
Garhwal. 6. .18th Peb. lOlS, 
s. of Lala Dhanl Lai Shall, 

Banker and Landlord. 

Shayampur Estate, Almora. 
m. Chandra Shah at Kainital 
1914. Graduated and epc- 
ciallsed in Banking from the 
University of Dcllil ; entered 

nrrn. 


mi! hr-'rct-%ry, d'^lu 

A’-v oriatinn of ^ 

VUM ; Member. Mg. * 

gUroe Maintvir Pain 
in\a. Mure Chairman, 

llintiu roundUng 
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University of Delhi ; entered 
business at an early ago by making a pioncei- 
Ing venture of ^lodcrn hanking in Garhwal, 
a reainn haokward in tba commercial Held. 


« AC(^1UU UaUtAWillU. lU i>llU 

Preparing a thesis on banking with special 
reference to United Provinces, ifccrrafion : 
Journalism. Address : Shyampur Estate, 
Almora Bank Bldg., Lansdowno Cantt. 


SHAH, Lt.-Col. Jelal MoocnooL, O.B.E., 
M.B.E., M.U.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond.), 
P.C.P.S. (Bom.), I.M.S.; Hon. Presy. Magte.; 
J.P. ; Principal, Grant Medical College and 
Supdt., J.J. group of Hospitals, Bombay, since 
1941. b. Jany. 17, 188G ; m. Shahanshah 
Begum. Educ.: St. Mary^s High School, 
Bombay; St. Vincentes High School, Poona; 
Tk Coil., Poona; Grant Medical Coll., 


Deccan uoii., Jt'oona ; lirimu XU.ViVA»V,l*.* 
Bombay; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical 
School, London, ^Yhe^e he was Wlx Prizeman; 


Kl. .rS v+nfA. Sherht of Bombay 

fss?f! A™n»i. •, i’i “ti 

111,.. sM« sif"'" 

Ecvoral Tex til 0 . oni. industry and 

?"K; ri5'"vIc.-rU b snu Sa aS 5»K 

liSilllsl 

noor on occasion of the i. tt x* t'Iio 

the Coronation of H.M. King Geo R 

SlrfifSAK K." Sit'’.? 
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in April 1014 from cxpIohIoiih In tlio dories. 
Has visited Hiiropo several limes ; electeel to 
Connell of State In 1 9, '15 Iterrmtiom : itarlnir, 
Cards and Billiards. 

WllllnRdon Club, Orient Club, Cricket C nb 
of India, Ltd,, Bombay riyluR Club, Bosba- 
irnra Club and Chelmsford Club, IJolhl, (ito. 
Address: Mahendra Blnivnn, Nepean Sen 
Koad, Bombny 0, 

SnAHAB-UD-DIN, Till: ICiiakBaua- 

DUR Sill CUAUDUAUl.lCt. 

Advocate, lIlRh Court. cX- Speaker, Punjab 
Lcglalntivo Assembly; Founder and Proprietor, 
‘‘Indian Cases/' and “Criminal Law Journal’' ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, for 3 years ; 
President, Municipal Committee, Laboro, for 
4 years and elected I^rcsldcnt, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; rC-clcctcd President, Punjab 
Legislative Council in January 3 927. Vduc. : 
Government College and Law College, Lahore. 
Started Criminal Law Journal of India in 1004 
and Indian Cases In 1000. Was first elected 
member, Lahore Municipal Committee In 
1913; its President In 1022. Elected 
member, Punjab Legislative Council; 
re-elected President, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee, 1024. PttblicaUons : The Crhmttal 
Jmiv Journal of India : Indian Casc^ and two 
Punjabi j)ocns. Address : 3, Durand Hoad, 
Lahore. ' ; 

SHAHPUHA, Uaja DniuAJ Umaid Singhji, 
Kaja Satieb or. b, 7th March 1870, Succeed- 
ed to gadi In 1032. Permanent salute 9 
guns. He is a member of the Chamber of 
I’rinces In his own right. Address : Shahpura 
(Bajpiitana). 

SHAIKH SnuEE Mahomadmivax AniNUDDiy, 
MfYAN, Khan Saiieb, Dcimty JCarbliari, 
Manavadnr State at Bantwa. b. May ir>, 
1893, descended from AbahaUar Siddiq, tlio 
_ first Khalifa of tlio Holy 
' ^ Prophet of Mohamedans 

/ ' < / ’ 1 and also from the niling 

» 4 ' I family of J^fangrol State, 

Kathiawar and is related to 
I ^ the Khau Saheb, the ruler 

I ^ of Mnnavadar State ; ron- 

I " ^ dered valuable and useful 

[ ' ] service ^vhilc in the service of 

^ vV ] Mangrol and Manavndar 
r J / J States. Educational Secy., 

IMvato Secy., and Supdt.of 
Police, lifangrol ; represen- 
tative of Manavadar State in Bantwa lor the 
last 18 years ; an efficient administrator and 
largely responsible for the increase in State 
Revenue^; awarded Gold Medal in 1937 by 
the then Political Agent, Western Kathiawar 
States on behalf of the Anjumano-Islam 
of Bantva ; exempted from the Arms Act ; 
Hon. Secy., War Fund Ctteo. since the 
beginning of the war ; collected funds, and 
contributed freely to War and Red Cross 
Funds ; has also rendered valuable Iielp in 
recruiting work, .dddress.* Bantva. 


SHAIKH, J'rof. A. N., Dlrfctor, Proprlftor and 
Founder, Bhallcb Institute of Phy/ilral Culture'. 

U. In Baghdad July 1008. m. 1038. LWr/c. ;ln 
Bombay. SInro rblldhood, 
bo lnt( rented in sportn, 
games and nil round physi- 
cal culture ; he v,on Bcvcral 
prlre-^ In Body Ueatit Iful 
; ojHnt'tl a Physlejtl 
(hilhire Institute for all 
raMtts at Donurl in 1931; 

RelfTce, All-India Wre^^tUrig 
To\irnament luhl In Bom- 
bay in March 1941, under 
tlie <IlHtlngni-‘Iicd patronage 
of II. IL Ihn Governor ; M^un- 
her, Health and Strengtli London 

since 1020 and Chairman of the Bombay 
Presy. Weight Lifting A^’cn. Puhlieniions : 
ShalKli’s Authentic Free Hand Exrpe Chart, 
“Health." “Health and Strength*'. 

Fit/' etc. Address: Kaljan Mansion, 
Dongrl, Bombay 0. 

I SHAIKH MAUMOOn Habax Khax ITajpKhax 

I BAiiAPUn. Landlord, .MngDtralc, DIst. Patna, 
Bllmr. .Member, L^gi*<laHve Afi<iemb1y. 
Deputy leader of oppo^dtlon In Bthar 
Assembly and L'^adcr of ^Mu^Iim League 
Group in A‘^senibly, Barb, b, 1893- m. 
Musammat lUbl 3fnrlam-un-KDanK Kduc.i ^ 
at M.A.O. College, Aiigarb, U.P. Remained 
Chairman of the Barb ^runirlpallty, Clninnan 
of the Local Board, Secretary of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, Barb ; 'Director of the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bihar and 
Orissa ; Member of the Patna District Board ; 
Secretary of the Baylcy H.E. School, Barb and • 
Secretary of male A female hospitals, founder 
of the Lucas Moslem girls flchooD. Family 
enjoys the hereditary title of " KInn " 
from the time of Shah Alnm II, Moghul 
Emperor, and had been granted considerable 
landed properties \\lth 10,000 cavalry* and 
infantry. Ills ancestors were the last Goacmor 
of Bihar, Finance ^linistcrnnd Coramandcr-ln- 
Clilcf In Moghul Emperor’fi time. (1031); 
Khan Sahib (1024). : Khan Bahadur 

Mahmod Garden, Barh, District Patna, Bihar. 

SHANKAR Rag, HATTiAXOADr, B.A., C-X-E. 
(1931) ; 6. 29 Septombor 1887. m. Umn Bal. 
Udne: Government College, Jtangaloro and 
Presidency Ck)llego, Madras. Siiporlntondcmt, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-21 : Indian Audit and Accounts Scr'dee, 
1924 ; Asstt. Secretary, Govommont of 
India, Finance Department, 1024; Under- 
secretary, 1925; Deputy Secretary, 192G; 
Budget Officer, 1920-31 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1027. 1980 and 1931 ; Dy. Con- 
troller of the Currency, Bombay, 1931-35; 
Controller of the Currency, 1933 ; Secretary, 
Sarnswat Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., 
Bombay, 1015-19; President, Kanara Saras^ct 
Association, Bombay, 1931-32 ; President, 
Mahasabha of Chitrapur Saras wnts, 1032 ; 
Karnatak As^^ocn.. Bombay, 1037-38 ; Bombay 
Hommopathio Medical As«*ocn., 1037-38 and 
1940-41. Publications: Indian Thought tn 
Shelley and Tennyson ; Tales from Society : 

The Chitrapur Sarcisxcat Directory ; A Chitrapur 
Sara swat Miscellany ; The claims of Mon ceo* 
pnthp : The Anandashram Jubilee Sonrenir. 
Address : 2, Laburnum Road, Bombay 7. 
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S Ha Xv K a It o u a o T K 1, NAKASiwubiiAS'iKJ " 
Pandit Jotikmaiitakd, ** Daivajnamuku- 
talQukar/* KalscM-Hind (Bronze Medal), 
1042. Astronomer, Astrologer and Land- 
lord. 6. 10 Dec. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, 
d* of Vcdamurtl Chendramadlxlt of Lax mesh- 
war. i?duc. ; Hosarlttl, Compiler of tho 
Annual Indian Calendar known as " Hos- 
firltfcl Panchnng*’; Publisher of the annual 
general predictions. PuhHcaiiont : Annual 
Indian Calendar , Bhamim-Vipika m 
(Sonsl'nf (a treatise on Astrology) ; Kala- 
chandrikd in Samknt^ Sanhxta Tojah'Scira 
(a treatise on Astrologj) with Commentar\ 
in Marathi; Pcixxa^na-Uaiynxlnr in Sanskrit 
(a treatise on Astrology) , Gnha Untna'Mitla 
in Sanskrit (a treat 1*^0 on \stronomy), ha’? 
contributed an article on “ frirfian-ra/cndar 
Pc/ona/* published in " Ti7/a/ India 'Ihinl?^ *’ 
edited by C Koberts of < Water 

diviner in San^^Krit ; ForeraM »f AdmxnwlraUon 
of TI E, Lord Wavell, i icertn/ find (»(>r -(7en of 
India Address na\en. Din r war In->t 

JHAKTILAL MA^OALPAS Shah. In 190K 
Graduate of Bombay Unhersity Managing 
Bjrector, The .Telia npJr Vakil MUD Co Ltd , 
Ahmcdaiiad. The ^>w Jetiangir Vakil MUD i 
f\) Ltd, lihfiMiagar. The 
K.n;i\an Mills Ltd , KaJo) J 
(N D ) thairinan. Unique* 
Motor A (ieneral Insurance 
to I td , i \' bai!^<* );arik j 
of India A \iri< a ltd 
Din < tt»r Ml 1 fuh i ru r >] j 
In^uram < i 1 1 i Bril i-li 
Indi i (tffKr.d insurancf* 
In ltd ( » id r d M) rt tnf ib 
A^^uraint < •> ltd nod 
‘^c\i'ral “tlu r < oih t riH 
Vtf« nded ^a Int»T- , 

national Labour (onltreii'e a-. Advis<r to tiit ' 
Lniplo\ers DebJatt irorn Indii 1 » ^ i« ♦ - j 
Prc>pient, Ahnu d ibad .Miilowin rC V^>o< i Bfon > 
for the Years UMU and DMl M* iidaT of tie 
Senate of Bomba\ 1 nl^erMt^ from M. 

'L'nkoii wtorf ‘rl w// <DT>;r^ >nd edu* itiou j 
Address. l*ult‘e Liu< ^hahi f» tn/, 

Ahmedabad ^ 

SHaBMA, D nvAN Cm \N i>, ^f A ^fanh 1^9'^ j 

s of Nihai tlumd uid '^hiinuti 

Saraswati De\i Head oi the D^i-irtnant \ 

English, D A V (oijtgt, i datu fu Durk' j j 
Bevi, d of (iobwam ]>bagar 
Eam^ Liduc at D V 
V. College, Laliore aiid 
Pres College, Cakutti 
Eellow of the Punj vb 
Bniv , Convener, Board oi 
Studies ID Knglish; \iie- 
Pres , AU-India iederation 
• of Educational Assi ns 
Member, P. E K (Indian 
Centre) ; Contributor to , 

Indian and foreign Journals PuOlwations Oin\ 

Indian Bentuge {hhic]^iv) ; The Pivphtib of Ho I 
Lost (Longmans) , Tales of ruendHnp. Idenh 
au Acflr /1 and Lue (Oxford Univer- 

Siiu ^ Llindu Heroes and Heroines (Mae- 1 

Lilian). Recreations . V a^klng^ trekking j 
^usicand the pictures Club Botary Club, 
Lahore. Address * 1 A, Court Street, Lahore, j 




SHAKMA, H. C., M P.F. (Lond.), Member^ 
B.F.M.P. and PATH A (Lond.), Cert. Press 
Teelmology (Loud ), Managing Dir., “ Tho 
Central India Traders Ltd , Indore b, 1901, 
y. of late Pandit Sharobhn 
Lai Sharma, Prof., Daly 
College, Indore. ?a. Sara^'- 
wati Devi, 1921 Fdnt 
Ajmer High Seiiool, P.M 1 
College, Brindaban Special- 
ised m the Art of Pnntinu , 

Supdt , ‘'The Indian Dai}> 

Telegraph”, 1921-24*. 

Stationery and Printing 
Department, Indore, 1924- 
I9J9; Tfie JBntidi India 
Press, Bombay, 1939 «4l 
Manag^'*r the Indepeiidem and the Indian 
Pnnee, 1023-24 ; 5ecv , AlMndia Ahilvotsava 
ettee , Indore, 1923-40 : ViCt -Pre-> . 1938-42; 
3Iutiieit*al Countillor, Indore ( itv, lOj? .39, 
Vuarded title of Sahitja Mani^hi in 1937, 
and Sabit\a Bhushau' in 1939 by Jagat 
i^niu , Chau man, In a Samaj Bolden Juhiiee, 
Indore, 19 >4, 3feiuhei , Board of Trustees 
tor the uaj)ro\cm(nt of the fits of Indore, 
19J^ >4, abo a^'-ociated with various public 
ln^tltutlo^s and ^oneties Addr^$s , Indore^ 
t I 

\ 11 M \ Soma Datta, B, A., B.Cow.* Merchant 
and Director, the National Savings Bank 
Ltd. and Shree Mangia Sugar V orks Ltd, 

( h lunn bU an I Azul Hind Printers and 
\d\< L^fi Bombay , Proprietor, Sharma 

Iradmj i>om)ii\ l^t Mar( h 1900 Son 

of Pandit Balak Kam. 

Sharma of Ludhiana 
r ' V (Punjab), m Miss Puran- 

' ' t ' devi, d of pandit Nandlal 

I ^ If of Rnikote, 3 sons and 3 
f?; daughters Educ, : at the 
" Bovt High School, 

/ " Ludhiana, Govt. College, 

Lahore and the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, 
? . \ " Bombay Graduated 1921^ 

B- Com., 1925. Entered 
. business at an early age, 
Founded the Sharma Trading Co. in 1923 , 
ITesident , Electrical Merchants Association 
and Secretary The Punjab and Frontier As- 
sociation, Bombay. Ex-Hony Joint Secretary, 
\U-India Manufacturers' Organisation, Bom- 
bay and Member, Indian Merchants Chamber 
Office. 159/163, Lohar Street Residence' 
Anand Bhaian. 14th Road, Khar, Bombay 

feHVHPL Thf Hov Mr Justice William 
Ml ( OLMK K, B 1 D S O (1419), Puisne Judge, 
Hikdi ( ourt (abuttn b llth June 1S93 m 
L\^I\nMa\ Andrews, d of the late James 
Andrews ot Loudunderrv Educ.. Cookstown 
A< ad( ifB . Coleiaiue Academical Institution, 
and InnitN C(dlege Dublin Joined the 
Ro\al Artiller\ m October 19U and served 
throughout the 1 irst Bnat War , demobih-ed 
m April 1919. retaining the rank of Jlajor . 
twne mentioned m despatches and awarded 
the D b O . joined the i C s in February 1920 , 
a i)poin ted Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, 1924 , Registrar, High Court, Calcutta, 
1928 , confirmed as District and be&stons 
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operative Marlteting Society, Ltd. ; Examiner 
for B.Ag., B.Sc. (Agri.L M.Com., etc.; Secre- 
tary, Deccan Maratha Education Association, 
Eoona (1927-84) ; Chairman, Shri Shivaji 
Maratha Society, Poona (1934-35) ; President, 
Bombay Education League (1942-45) ; 
President, Maratlia Mandir (1945-46) ; re- 
presented Govts, of India and Bombay on 
several Comndttees, Conferences and bodies. 
Address : New Delhi. 

HIVDASAKI, Ghakashyam Jethanaot, M.A., 
LL.B., Public Worher. &. December 23, 1893. 
fti. Bulanani, d.of late IRlohanlal Gulrajani, 
Dy. Collector, ; Govt. High School, 

Hyderabad (Sind) and Elphinstone CoU., 
Bombay. Professor at Sind National Coll., 
Hyderabad, 1917-19 ; since 1919 in Congress 
movement ; convicted 4 times in non-co- 
operation and Batyagraba movements and 
detained in prison twice ; have passed 8 years 
in jail; 1937 elected to Sind Legislative 
Assembly on Congress tichet; Leader, Con- 
gress party, 1937-40 ; elected to Sind Assembly 
again in Dec. 1945 without contest; now 
Leader, Congress Party in Sind Assembly 
and member A.I.C.C. Publicatious : Trasla- 
tion in Slndbi of Swami Yivekanada's Har- 
mayoga. Address ; Amil Colony No, 1, 
Karachi 5. 

aONE, Terence Allen, C.M.G., 1943 ; High 
Commissioner for the IJnited liingdom in 
India since November *46 ; 6. 4 Sept. 1894 ; 
5. of late Lt. Gen. Sir 'William Terence Shone, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., and Janet, d. of late Bt. 
Hon. Gerald Fitzgibbon, Lord Justice of 
Appeal in Ireland ; m. 1927 Sophie Marie, 
2nd d. of Herman Andrea, 40 Upper Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1 ; one 5. Educ,: Winchester ; 
University College, Oxford. Served European 
War, 1914-18 (despatches) Capt. 10th Bn. 
Hampshire Be^. and Intelligence Corps ; 
3rd Secretary Diplomatic Service, 1919 ; 
2nd Secretary, 1920 ; 1st Secretary, 1927 ; 
Counsellor of Embassy, 1940; * British 
Minister, Cairo, 1940. In addition to Foreign 
Office has served at Lisbon, Oslo, Washington, 
Berne and Belgrade. Minister to Bepuhlics 
of Syria and Lebanon, 1944-46. Address : 
New Delhi. 

IRI Sri Kiwas Prasad Singh Jxj Deo, 
Yuvaraj of Kantit Bijaipnr Baj, heir and the 
only son of Baja Veni Madhava Prasad Singh 
Sahib, the head of Gaharwar clan of Bajputa, 
claiming direct descent from 
the last king of Kanauj. 
He was fully entrusted ' 
uith the whole management : 
of the Estate in the 
life time of his father. ' 
h. 16th August, 1918. 

^ Ed. privately at home, j 
Travelled extensively almost I 
all over the country, tn 
^ ^ the sister of the present 
Baja Sahib of Mahason 
in 1936. Has one daughter. 
Pwentto7is -• Biding, sports and music. 
Address : Bajdhani Bijaipnr, Dist. Mirzaput, 
U.P. 

IBOFF, Ardeshir Darabshaw, B.A. (Hons.), 
(Bom.); B.Sc. (Econ.), London. Director, 
Tata Sons Ltd, b. June 4, 1899. tn. Jerbai 





Panday. Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay, 
London School of Economics, London, Prof, 
of Advance Banking at Sydenham Coll., 
Bombay; Vice-Pres., Bombay Shareholders' 
Assen., 1936-37; Member, C?ttee. of Indian 
Merchants' Chamber, 1930-36 ; Tice-Pres., 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, 1936; Trustee 
of the Port of Bombay, 1933-37, Member of 
Cotton Textile Board, 1932 ; Income-tax 
Advisory Cttee., 1936, and Morrison Stock 
Exchange Enquiry Cttee,, 1936; An expert 
witness before the Select Cttee. of Central Leg. 
Assembly on the Beserve Bank BUI, 1934, 
Secy., Currency League, 1933-34; Director: 
Tata Oil Mills Co,, Ltd., Dlrector-in-Charge, 
Investment Corporation of India, Ltd., 
Non-official Indian Delegate to the World 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
U.S.A,, 1944. One of the authors of the 
Bombay’’ 16- Year Plan. Address ; Eddie 
House", Pedder Boad, Bombay. 

SHROFF, Dr. E. D., C.B.E., O.B.E., L.B.C.P. 
& S.E., D.Ph. (London). 5. 

5th October 1884 at Bombay. 

Was ' appointed Medical 
Officer of Pilgrim Observa- 
tion Camp at Perim, 1911- 
12., served as the Medical 
Officer of Health, Karachi 
Slunicipal Corpn. for 22 
years and as the Chief ] 

Officer of the Karachi Mu- 
nicipal Coprn. for 6 J years ; 
was Hon. Secy, of the 
Karaclii Health Assocn. for 
5 years and of the Karaclii Club for 14 j'ears ; 
Member, Executive Cttee., Imperial Indian 
War Belief Fund during the First Great War 
and Hon. Sec., War League, West India; Dur- 
ing the war, rendered valuable assistance to 
No. 1 and No. 37 I. G. H. at Karachi, was 
Pres, of the Poor Patients Medical Belief 
Society, Karaclii; Hon. Secy., Mayor's Quetta 
Earth-quake Belief Fund ; Chairman, Enter- 
tainment Cttee., H. M. King George V Jubilee 
Fund ; Hon. Sec., His late Majesty I^g 
George V Sind Memorial Fund ; Pres,, Botary 
Club of Karachi in 1937 ; Hon. Sec,, Karachi 
City War Cttee, during the last war and a 
Member of the Sind Joint War Cttee., also 
Controller, A.R.P, Services, Karachi ; was 
awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal in 1921 ; 
O.B.E. in June 1933, and C.B.E. on 1st Jan. 
1941. Address: Mclveer Boad, Karachi. 

SHROFF, Kaikhushru Buxtonji P., J.p„ 
President, Stock Exchange, Bombay, and 
Director of several Joint Stock Companies. 

5. July 27. 1878; ni, Almai, d. of Rustomjl 
Panday ; Ediic. : Bhaida New Hi^ School 
and Byramjee Jeejeebhoy College of Com- 
merce. Author of works on ^thematics. 
Recipient of Silver Jubilee and CJoronation 
Sledals. Publications : ** Elementary Arith- 
metics and Algebra for P. E. Students." 
Address : Sunshine, Churchgate Beclamatlon, 
Bombay. 

SHUJAUDDIN, Khaliea, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin), 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln's Inn). 6. 27 Sept. 
1887, Hon. Prof., English Literature, Xsla- 
mia CoU., Lahore, 1906-1908 ; Lecturer, Uni- 
versity Law Coll., Lahore, 1917-1919; 
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Fellow, Punjab Unlv., since 1917 ; Member 
ol the Syndicate of the XJnlv. since 1921; 
Hon, Secretary, Islamla College, Lahore; 
rounder and Hon. Secy., Punjab Hasllm 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 ; 
Member of Council, AlMndia Muslim League ; 
Municipal Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1930; 
Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore; 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, 
Chairman, Bcception Committee of the 
Alblndia Muslim Educational Conference, 
1035; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on behalf 
of the All-India Muslim Conference, 1938; 
awarded Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Chairman, 
Beception Committee, All India Muslim 
History Conference, 1942 ; Member, Council 
'' Ex-President, Bar 

rt, Lahore ; member 
■ ■ . ■ Lahore Corpn. Puhli- 

. cations: 'Published a Commentary on the 
Punjab B.ellef of Indebtedness Act, 1934. 

A ddreBB : 8, Begum Road, Lahore. 

SHTJKLA, Tan HoN’BLn Pandit Ravish annau 
B.A.,LL.B„ M.L.A., Prime Minister, C.P. Govt, 
b. 187C. tn, to Shrlmati Bhawanl Bai. Edut. 
at Hagpur Hlslop College and Jubbulpore 
Law School. Head Master, Khalragarh High 
School for 3 years. Joined Bar In 1908. 
Was arrested as a non-co-operator in 1921 but 
released due to popular upheaval. Sentenced 
to 6 years’ Imprisonment In 1930, to 2 years' 
impriFonment and fine Rs. 600 in 1932. 
Practice licence cancelled by Government! 
in 1932 but restored in 1935. Entered Legis- ! 
lativc Council, 1928. as member, Swaraj Party. 
Chairman, District Council, Raipur, from 1926. 
Minister f^or Education, July 1937 and spon- 
sored Vfdya ilandlr scheme. Prime Minister 
from August 1938 to 10th Ko^ emeiubex 1939 , 
Tonuder of The Eagput Times, Nagpur. 
Detained in August 1942 under the Defence 
of India Rules, Released on *l5th June 
1045 ; elected to the C P. Assembly in 1940 
Addfts}^: Biidhapara Road, Raipur, CP. 

^HUTTLEWORTH, G HAH am D k k 5 I b 0 K, 
J.P.. Senior Partner, Croft Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. 
Margaret Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917) 
Edur. : St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, 
and Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Conunis-iontd. Address: 21, Ravelin Street, 
liombay 

SlDllNVA, R. K., M L A., Ex-MaYOK of Katacbi, 
Member, All-India Congress Committee ; Pres., 
ICnraehl District Congress Committee ; Muni- 
cipal Councillor, Karachi ; Member, N.W 
Railway Ad\isoTy Board ; Ex-Trustee, Karachi 
Port Trust ; President, Sind & Baluchistan 
Postman’s and Loner Grade Staff Union ; 
I'ederatlon of Telegraph men of India, and 
Burma ; Currency AE=»ociaUon and Municipal 
Sub-Inspectors' and Ixiwer Grade Staff Union ; 
Sr CTctary, Pnesengers' & Traffic Relief Associa- 
tion; Cliairman, Railway Roads Committee; 
ITeaident, Clearing Agents' & Muccadama' 
AE®ociallon, Member, Executive Committee 
A Counrll of various institutions. Leader of 
the Congress Party In the Sind Legislative 
- A‘‘'-cmbly ; Prc^^ident, Local Self-Government 
Jn'^titiite (.^ind); Pro\incial Cornini^^siontr 
HIndiibtan Scout A^'onation. Address 
Vjrtorja Road, Karacln. 



iSEKTJKD, Dhwan BADADTO, LAKHPAT RAi, 
M.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Chief Mlnlstor, 
Kapurthala State, since April 1945. Educ, : 
Graduated with Honours from the Punjab 
Univ., MA. of the Cam- 
bridge Univ., having passed 
the Tripos examination in 
Mental and Moral Sciences, 

Ph.D., of the Giessen Univ., 

Germany, and Bar-at-Law 
of the Middle Temple. 

Practised as Advocate of 
the Lahore High Court for 
a few years ; Foreign & 

Political Secretary to the 
Bihanex Government in 
1930, accompanied His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner to London 
in 1931 for the second Round Table Confer- 
ence ; Secretary, Legislative Department and 
Legal Reraemliancer to the Bikaner Govern- 
ment, and also worked on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Bikaner State ; Political Minister, 
Jaisalmcr State, 1935 ; specially deputed to 
England in May, 1935, os' a representative of 
the Jaisalmer State during the passage of 
the Govt, of India Act 1935 ; Dewan, Jaisalmer 
State, 1936-1942 ; Chief Member of Council 
Minority Administration, Kishengarh State, 
1942-45, Address : J^purthala. 

SILAM, Sayaji Lakshman, B.A., LL.B. (Bom.)> 
M.L.A, Secretary, B.P.C.C. since June 
1946 ; Merchant & Social and Political 
Worker, b. May 18, 1896, m. Luxmibai, 
Ediic. : 'Wilson High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay. Member of the Corpora- 
tion (1-4-1922 to 31-3-1932; 1-4-1935 to 
31-3-1939 ; 5-5-1939 to 10-8-1943 and 

20-11-1943 todate) ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee (1-4-1945 to 31-3-1946); Works 
Committee (1939-40) ; and Markets A Gardena 
Committee (1926-27 and 1927-28). Member, 
B.P.C.C. since 1938 ; Vice-President, B.P.C.C., 
(1941) ; Commissioner of Prohibition of the 
Popular Government, (1937-38) ; Secretary to 
the * Tilak ' Memorial Cttee. For some time 
Fellow of the Bombay University ; Chairman 
of the Housing Panel of the Bombay City and 
Suburbs I*ost-War Development Cttee. ap- 
pointed by the Govt, of Bombay, (1945-46) ; 
Connected with various Educational, Public 
and Social Institutions, Publications : 
** Oitalab Address : 69A, Kamathipura 2nd 
Street, Bombay No. 8. 

ISINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., Pleader, 
Muzaffarpur, Educ, : Muzaffarpur, Patna, 
Calcutta ; m Srimati Chamcii Devi ; lias one 
s. Dr. Mune«hw’ar Prasad Singb, M.B., B.S. 
and three d. Founder and Hony. Secy, of 
Town Hall Library, Muzaf- 
farpur, Elected Member 
of the Indian Legiriative 
Assembly (1924-1934), of 
the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee ; Founder Mem- 
ber of the Aero Club of 
India and Burma ; Mem- 
ber of the Governing Body 
of the Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad Member 
_ of the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Association. Presi- 
ded over the 18th Session of the All-Indla 


1 


f. 
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(including Burma) Postnl and B. S. Confer- ' 
once, Bcliar and Ori?sa Provincial Conference, ' 
Muzaffarpiir, 1033 ; 5th Session of the Burma 
Provincial Kshattrlya Navjmvak Sangh, 1933 , 1 
Bangoon ; Sth Session of the Punjab 
Provincial Bepressed Classes Conference, 
Amritsar, 1033 j opening ceremony of the 
All-India Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Delhi, 
1933; 12th Session of tho D, P, Provincial 
Postal and R. S, Conference, Benares, 
1034. Member of the Governing Body, 
G.B.B. College, Muzaflarpur ; Ilony, Secretary, 
YuveraJ Dutt Intermediate College ; and 
Ocl Raj Girls’ School, of Ocl, Dt. LaUhlm- 
pur-Ivherl; one of the Vicc-Palrons of Inlrr- 
nattonal Contemporary Art Exlubltlon, Xcw 
Delhi, 1010; Author of IChaddcr {Name Pro- 
tection) Act 1034 parsed by the Central Lcgls 
Inture ; Author of ** Pictorial JCaslimir,*’ 
Address: Muzaffarpur (Bchar). 


STYOTl, Ti.VT, SiUVA BAU.^prn, Rao of Churhat 
(190?) Rewa State, Central India, Rc^va, Raja 
(lOlG). Mlui'^tor for I^cal Administration, I 
Rewa State, since May j 
1011. K ISOI. jr,. 4 
and 5 (h. Fduc. : prh 
vatclv. Prc5., Sardar 
Samill (1010), Rewa 
Ori>hanagc, 1020-4 1 ; Sole 
Representative of P.wai- 
ilara In the P.awal Cttce., 
1032; iRt Prc'Jldcnt of tlie 
Pawahlar Assen. (1032-44) ; 
Chairman, People’s Defence 
Cttce. (1012-41). Addrti^fi: 
Shi\a Sudan, Rewa, C.I. 








subsequently transferred to Bengal Jail 
Service. Address : 245, Lovror Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

SINGII, RAJA Sm Mahakaj, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Bar-at-L.tw, C.I.E. V. 17 May 1878. m. 
to Gimwati Maya Das, d. of Ral Bahadur Maya 
Das of Perozepur (Punjab). 2. 5 ., 1. d. 
Educ. ; Harrow and Ball. Coll., Oxford ; 
Bar-at-Law, 1002. U.P. C.S. 1004 : Asst. See. 
f <3 Govt, of India, Dept, of Education, 1011 ; 
Collr. of Hamirpur, D.P., 1917 ; Hardol, 1918 ; 
Secy, to U.P. Govt., 1019 ; Dy. Secretary, 
Govt, of India, Education Dept., 1920-23 ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Bahralch, 1023 ; Com- 
missioner, Allahabad, 1927 d: 1920, Benares, 
1928; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent- 
General In South Africa, 1932 ; Member 
Executive Council, U.P., 1035 ; Sfember, U.P* 
lA‘gi'^1 alive Assembly, 1037 ; Yicc-ChanccUor, 
Lucknow University, 1941 ; 

Kashmir, April- July 1943 ; 

Christian Association and 
Pcdcratlon, 1044. Delegate to Commonwealth 
RclailonB Conference, England, 1045. Publica- 
tions : Reports on Indians in Mauritius, British 
Guiana and In South and East Africa and 
various contributions to tho Press. Address: 
Lucknow and Simla. 


Vt 




\. 


V 






SIKGH, COLONKT. MaHAUAJ Kauayan, Pinance 
and Army Mnlstcr, Bikaner, since May 1943. 
6. Dee. 24, 1804. Kduc, Mayo College, Ajmer ; 
Private Secy, to H. II, the 
Maharaja, 1015 ; Secy, to 
the Cabinet, 1918; Secy.. 

Foreign and Political 
Department, 1923-20 ; 

Secy., Finance Department, 

1926-28; and Acting Homo 
and Finance Minister, 

1928-31. Served for 8 years 
’ in Patiala in various 
capacities and again In 
Kashmir as Private Secy, 
to H. H. the Maharaja and 
latterly as Political , Minister, Panna State 
Attended the First Imperial War Conference 
in 1917 as Secy, to H. H. of Bllcancr and also 
the Assembly of tlio League of Rations in 
Geneva in the same capacity in 1924. Address : 
Bikaner, Rajputana. - 

SIRGH, Malik ANUP,Lt.-Col.,I.M.S.,M.B.B.S. 

Prisons, Bengal since 
^36. b. Sept. 22, 1891 ; ICamla, d. of 
^oon, Bar-at-Law, Ca\vnpore ; Pduc» : Lahoroj 
P^jab Univ. and Edinburgh. Joined Indian 
Medi<^l Service in 1915 ; served in the Great 
nar Ro. 1 in North West Frontiers of India, 
Past Africa Mari Field Forces India 
Persia; subsequently posted 
as O.C. . Indian Military Hospital, 
laiping - Joined Jail Service as Supdt. and 
Medical Officer of Central Jail, Insein, Burma 

89 


Prime Minister, 
President, Indian 
National Liberal 


SIXGH, Tub Hox. Saudah Baldbv, Member 
for Dofcucc, Interim Govt, since Sept. 2, 
10 to. Leader of tho Akall Party in the 

Previously Director of 
Sons Ltd. Addrees : 
Lahore and Now Delhi. 


Punjab Assembly ; 
Messrs. Indra Singh 
1. Bromhead Road, 


SIRGH, Sardar Baraddr Sir Datar, P.R.S.A., 
S.B. (1937); Sir (1939); Cattle UtiUzation 
Adviser to Govt, of India, Dept, of Agriculture, 
Educ, : After completing studies In India, 
went to England In 1910 and took Dairy 
Diploma from Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
Coll, & ccrtidcato from tho British Farmers 
Assocn. ; returned home In 1921 and started 
an up-to-date Dairy Farm; is a pioneer in. 
Dairying in India having an up-to-date 
maciiincry ; represented India at International 
Dairy Congresses, Copenhagen, 1931 and 
Berlin, 1937 : Ron-Official Adviser to Govt, 
of India for Trade Regotiations between 
H.M. Govt, in U.K. and Govt, of India and 
went to England in 1937 as such ; Ron-Official 
Adviser to Govt, of India in Indo- Japanese 
Trade negotiations ; member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research of India, since 1933 ; 
Dt. Board & Municipal Cttee., Montgomery ; 
Central Board of Interview of Emergency 
Commissions in India ; Central Food Advisory 
Council ; General Policy Cttee. and Export 
Advisory Council ; Examiner, All-India Dairy 
Diploma since 1935 ; led Indian Industrial 
Delegation to Australia <fe Rew Zealand in 
1945. Clubs : Cosmopolitan, Lahore, Rotary, 
Lahore & Clielmsford, Rew Delhi. Address : 
Montgomery Punjab ; Victoria Coll., Simla E. 
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Congress; worked with Gnndhl Iti ids 
fnmouB ChMBpMan agrarian enquiry in 1017 ; 
^Yas elected Asst, Secretary and then Qcn\. 
SccrcUiry oi tlio Biimr ProvinefnI Congress 
Committee lor several years ; elected Vice- 
Chairman, Patna City ■Municipality, 192-1, 
and Chairman, Dt. Board ; elected President, 
Bihar Provincial Conference, 1028; elected 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Belief Pund (In connection with Bihar 
earthquake), 1934 ; elected- member of the 
Council of State (1920-29) ; elected member 
ol the Central Assembly (1935-27) ; elected 
to the Provincial Assembly, Bihar, 1937 ; 
Working General Secretary, Bihar Central 
Belief Committee, 1934-36 ; tloncral Secretary, 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 1934- ' 
3930; Blocted jnember of Bihar legislative ! 
Assembly ; Pinanco Minister, Bihar Govern- 1 

, ment 1937 (July) to 1939 (3rd November) ; ' 
General Secretary, Bcception Committee of; 
the 53rd Session of the Indian National I 
Congress. Jailed for 0 months in tiie | 
Individual Civil Bisobcdrci'.ce ?novemcnt In 
39P)-41 and uas detained for 22 months. 
Address: Patna. 

S I N n A , Biiupendua. ITaiuyaka, Baja 
Baiiaduh (1038), B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zamindar. b, 16th Nov. 1888. m. ftrst' 
Ban! Prom ICumarl and on demlso Ban! 
Surya 3Cnmarl, Bduc, : Presidency Coll, 
and University Law Coll., Calcutta, 1st 
Chi'S lion. Magte. ; Trustees, Indian 
Stuscum ; President, Indian Art School and 
re-elected in 1920; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Boyal Statutory Commiesion ; Member, 
B. B. Hallway Local Advisory Cttce. and 
Minister to the Govt, of Bengal ; Leader, Land- 

. holders* party In the Council ; Vicc-PrcBldcnt, 
Bengal Olympic Assocn., Calcutta, of Calcutta 
Deaf and Bumb School, Hindu Mission, Bengal 
and Calcutta Orphanage ; Director of Bcvctal 
Joint Stock Companies; Patron of the Brata- 
cbarl movement. Leader of the Progressive 
))arty of the Upper House. Elected President, 
All-India Vaish Confer cnee at Aligarh in 1933 
and at Sltapur in 1941 and also of the Agarwal 
Mahasnbha at Benares 5n 1928 and at Allah- 
abad in 1934. A member of the Bengal Film 
Censor Board, the Provincial Transport 
Authority and The Calcutta Improvement 
Trust and a Vice-President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Asso elation. Member, Sans- 
krit Assocn. of Bengal, Bihar and Assam. Pres., 

“ Indian Art ,School ; Bally gunge Girls* College 

' and Kalidhan H, E. School. He Is a fellow 
of the Boynl E. Society (Lond.). Addrm : 
Nashipur Rajphati, Nashipur P.O., Dist. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Btjmab Gakqanand, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1024-1030) ; elected to the Bihar 
Legislative Council (1937) ; re-elected 
(1946); Hon. Research Scholar of the 
Calcutta University (1922-23) ; Proprietor, 
Srinagar Raj. b. 24 Sept. 1898. Bduc, : 

• Presidency College (Calcutta) ; Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; and Post- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
Elected a Secretary of the Congress 
Party In the Assembly, 1928 ; Life 


Member of the Empire ParllamcntAry 
ABsociatlon; Jlcmber of the E.xccutlvo 
Committee of the All-India Hindu Sabhn, 
102Q‘85; President of the BUmr Prorlnoial 
Hindu Sabha for several years ; elected 
Vice-President of AU-lndla Hindu Mahasabba 
(1042) ; Visited Europe, 1980-31 ; Elected 
Leader of the opposition in the Bihar 
Leglslatlvo Council (1940); Member, Bihar 
Sanskrit Council and Parishad ; DIst. Com- 
missioner (for Darblmnga) of Boy ^ Scouta 
Association (1937) ; Bihar Provincial Commis- 
sioner, Hindustan Scouts. Member, Bihar 
Provincial War Committee ; Lender, National 
War Front (Darbhanga Dt.) ; Fellow, Patna 
University since 1941, elected to Us 
Sjudfcato in 1044, publications : Author 
of several papers and ‘books. Addrm ; * P.O. 
Srinagar, Dist. Purnca (Bihar). 


SINITA, Dkwak Baiiabur Kamesiiwara Nara- 
YAna, Ex. Lieut., ex. Jf.L.C., Proprietor, 
Narslmn Estate, b. Feb. 1890. b. of late Baboo 
Nem Karayana Sinha. m. d, of Proprietor, 
Maksudur Raj, Gaya, 1900. 

ICdtw. : In Sanskrit and 
j^ngllsh. Owms estates In 
six districts of Darbhanga, 

Gaya, Afongh>T, Benares, 

Patna and MuzafTarpur 
Hon. Mgto., 3911-23; made 
Hon. 2nd lAeut., 1918; 
elected member, Leg. 

Council, 1021 ; Hon. Secy. 

BHiar Land iiolders, Aesen., 

10 Z2 ; appeared before 
Simon Commission, 1028 
with supplementary memorandum on behalf 
of Bihat land'" holders ; established Model 
n. E. School (Samastipur), M.E. School 
Tnbhkn ; one of''the founders of Brahmarshi - 
Vidyalaya, Benares ; erected a bridge at 
Tabkhn ; contributions to Hindu Univ., 
Greer B.B. Coll., Muzaffarpur and similar 
Institutions ; thrice elected delegate to Indian 
National Congress until 1020; edited Hindi 
journal, 1000-1912 ; deep study in ancient 
Indian history, antiquity, Sanskrit literature, 
Indian politics and theosophy ; maintain well 
equipped library; grants aids to different 
educational institutions and libraries. AddrCBs: 
Narhan P.O., Dt. Darbhanga, O.T. Ely. 
(Bihar). 



Lt. - Col, S A OH CHID ai^ANO A, Barrister, Fir- 
st Elected Dy. President, Indian Leg. Assembly, 
first Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa Govt., 
1921-1926 ; also President of Leg, Council, 
. Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1936-1944. First President of the Indian 
Constituent Assemblv. b. 10 Nov. 1871. 
771. Srimati Radhika * (deed.). Bduc.: Patna 
College and City College, Calcutta. Called to 
tho Bar fiddle Temple),'-d893 ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1893 ; Allahabad High 
Court, 1896 ; Patna High Court, 1916. Pounded 
and edited The Hindustan Review, 1899-1921 ; 
resumed Editorship 1926. Twice elected 
Memher, Imperial Legislative Council. Elected 
Legislative Assembly, 192O. Was especially 
invited while in England in 1933, to appear 
D^ore the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Indian Reforms and submitted 
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'1030; member of Scuixtc, MnOraa tJnlw ct 
Provincial Food Council ; member, Pacific 
Pelalions Conference, Montreal iu 1042-43 
CommonwcnltU Relations Conference, London 
in 1045 ; visited the Middle ICasb as member of 
Knlioual Bcfcnce Council: elected Councillor 
of the ^ladras Corporation in 1038 and ^fayor 
for the year 1015-40 ; President of the All-India 
Scheduled Castes Pcdcration since 1042 ; 
attended the Simla Conference convened by 
n.lL tile Viceroy as the accredited represen- 
tative of the Scheduled Castes. Address ; 
12, Andy Street, Royapettah, Madras. 

SMITH, AtUKUT, General Manager, The British 
India General Insurance Co., Ltd. and 
IMrcctor, Tlie Zenith Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 
b, 27ih Oct. 1002. rn. lOtU Sept. 1032. One son 
and one dauphtor. Joined 
Head Ofllcc statT of London 
& Lancashire Insurance Co., 

Ltd., London, 1019. Trans- 
ferred to the Calcutta 
Branch of that Company. 

1923. Joined the British 
India General Insurance Co. 

Ltd., Head Office in 1928 ns 
Assistant Manager. Ap- 
pointed General Manager, 

1935. Club!; : lYillingdon 
Sports Club, Bombay Gym- 
hhana, Cricket Club of India, Bombay Plying 
Club and Bombay Poolball Club. Addrm; 
Mehta House, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, 

SMITH, Lt.-Gln. Sm AnTnim Phakcis, IC.B.R., 
cr. 1042, C.B. 1041, H.S.O. 1918, M.C.; 

Chief of the General SlafT, India Command, 
b. 9 Dee. ISOO; 8. of late Col. Granville R. P. 
Smith, C.V.O., C.B., and late Lady Blanche 
Smith; VI, lOlS, Hon. Monica Crosslcy, y, d. 
of 1st Baron Somerleyton ; one tlirce ds. 
Educ : Eton, Sandhurst. Joined Coldstream 
Guards, 1010 ; Adjutant 3rd Batt. Coldstream 
Guards, Sept. 19X4-jVov, 1015 ; Staff. Nov , 
1915-Aug. 1917 ; served European War, 
1914-18 (wounded thrice, D.S.O., M.C., Croix 
de Guerre) ; Comdt. of Guards Depot, 1924- 
27 ; Staff of G.O.O. London District, 1927^30 ; 
Commanded 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards, 
1930-34 ; Commanded Coldstream Guards ■ 
Regiment and 4th Guards Brigade^, 1934-38 ; 
Brigadier, General Staff, British Troops in 
Tlgypt, 1938-39 ; MaJ.-Gen., General Staff, 
1939; C.G.S., Middle East, 1040; G.O.C,, 
London District, 1942-1945. Addrm ; New 
Delhi. 

SMITH, Sin NOEStAN Peroival Artiittr, Kt. I 
(1947), C.r.E. (1944), O.B.E. (1041), K.P.M. | 
(1937), J.P. Director, Intelligence Bureau, Govt. ' 
of India since 1945 ; b. Nov. 30, 1892 ; in. Miss | 
Martin d. of Thomas Martin ,* 3 5, 1 d. ; Educ, : 
Dulwich Coll., Joined the Indian Police in 
1912, and served in the Province of Bombay ; 
Gommr. of Police, Bombay, March to Sep.' 
1930; Joint Secy., Home Dept., Govt, of 
Bombay, pet. 1939 to Feb, 1941 ; Inspector 
Gcnl. of Police, Bombay, 1942-44. Address: 
11, Queens way, New Delhi. 

SMITH, Walter Robert George, C.I.E. (1937), 
Bau-at-Law : Member, Federal Public Service 
Commission, Dclhi-Simla, 1942. b. 6th Nov. 
1S87. tn. Ellen, d. of the late John Cochrane. 
Educ. : Grove Park School. Wrexham 



and Graves Inn. Joined Police Service, 
Dee. lObs, as Assistant Superintendent; 
Superintendent of Police, March 1021 ; Dy. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932 ; Offg. 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, March 
1932 ; Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
1033 ; awarded King’s Police Medal, 1933. 
Address : Kennedy House Annexe, Simla. 


I 


SOBH, S.ARDAIl BARAnUR GUUTOIT SLNTdl 
Landowner Colliery 

Proprietor, Sardar Bahadur 
(1-1-1945). b, 1885, village 
Dhawan, Gurudaspur Dt., 

Punjab, cduc. in his ownino- 
thertongno Gurmukhi, Pre- 
sident, Sikli Conference held 
at Amritsar in the year 
1945 ; AU-Indla Jewan 
Singh Dal at Punjab ; 
worked as a contractor 
to the East Indian Ry., 

Asansol Division 1918-40^;, 
errgagcci at Burnpur in construction of Scob 
(Steel Corporation of BcHgal), 1937-39 ; in 
the last great ^Ya^ did valuable assistance in 
rocrultincnt In Calcutta ; served ns Military 
Contractor in the recent world war; con- 
tributed nearly Rs. 50,000 towards war fund 
and public charity ; Member of Purulla IVar 
Cttco, since 1043 ; in recognition of his services 
awarded the title of Sardar Bahadur by tbo 
Govt, and special certificate of Honour by 
H, E. the Viceroy of India and H. E. tlic 
Governor of Bihar. Present Address, P.O. 
Purulla, Dt. ^fanhhum. Permanent Address t 
P. O. Sitarampur, Dt, Burdwan. 


SODHBANS, Sirdar Prem Singh, F.L.A.A. 
(Lond.), R.A., Lahore, b, 20fch July 1885 
at Gu jarkhan. Educ, : Ramnagar (G. Wala). 

Lahore, Served in Army 1902-4 ; A.L.A.a. 
London, 30th Sept, 1011. and Fellow on 12bh 
Dee. 1922. Member, War League, Gujranwala, 
1917-19; Founder and Secretary of the Central 
Sikh League, 1919-22; President, Lahore Distt. 
Gurdwara Committee, 1920-21; Member, Exe- 
cutive Ctfceo. of S. G, P, C., 1921-23. Host to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Sirs Gandhi and M. Shankat 
AH., on their visit to Nanka'u Sahib. 1921. Vlce- 
Pres, and Pres. Lahore City Congress Cttee. 
and Member, A.I.C.C., 1920-22. Founder & 
Editor “Indian Accountant and Secretary" 
since July 1922; Hony. Secy., Indian Inst, 
of Registered Accountants, Lahore, since 
1923* Was mainly responsible for com- 
promise between the Punjab Govt, and the 
Akali Sikhs for working of Gurdwara Act 
in 1926. Approached Government of 
India along witli 16 Professional Accoun- 
tants of Bombay, Calcutta, U.P. and Punjab 
for establisiiment of Indian Accountancy 
Board in January, 1928. H. M. King’s Com-' 
missioned Officer, 1927-34. Represented Pun- 
jab Flying Club at first and second conferences 
of Indian Flying Clubs at Delhi, 1930-31. 
Presented sword to H. E. Capt. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Acting Governor, along with 
other Ex-soldiers. 1934. Member. Executive 
Committees of Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry,. 1931-35 
and 1937 and of Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lahore, 1925-47 and also its Hony. 
Secretary, from 1028 to* 1942 and of the 
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SOMAKT, G. I).» ^rorchnnt Millowncn h, 
lOOS. Son of Soth IIa7niimnlji Soniani. 
VaIhc, : a t S . V. S. V i dyaln y a , Ca leu t i a . Direc- 
tor, Shree Xiwas Cotton Mill?, Ltd., LomLay, 

Khrcc Digvijay Cement CoJ 

I 7 " lAd., Jamnagar, Slirec 

I La xml Agents, Ltd., Jnmna- 

\ , , gar,Thc Nawanagar IJcctrIc 

I Stipply Co. Lid., Jamnagar ; 

j : 5 « * India Gonl. In*'. Co. 

\ \ Ltd., I^ombay, Hindustan 

i ' !^rorcantiIo Bank Ltd. 

I 4 ^ (Bombay Bo.ard), Jodhpur 

*T*1 Commercial Bank, Ltd., 
Jodlipur ; Shree Malmlaxmi 
Colour Mfg. Co. Ltd., Jodhpur ; The Jaipur! 
Mining Corpn. Lid., Jaipur; I’artucr In the 
Manneing Asency, Shree Vijay Laxm! Cotton 
Mills, Ltd., Cambay and Shree Bamesh Colton 
Mills I, id., Morvl ; Member, Dxccntlvo Com- 
mittee, Millomicr.s* .\sscn., Bomb.ay, Co-opt, 
^Icmbcr, Industries Sub-Committee, Indian | 
Merchants' Chamber, Bombay ; Co-opted | 
Dir., ^farwadi Cliamber of Commerce, Bombay ; 
.and Member, Bcprc'^cntative Advisory As- 
sembly, Jodhmir. C/o The Slirec 

Niwas Cotton Mills, Ltd., DeLislc Boad. 
Bombay No. 13. 


SONALKAil, V. E., B.A. (Bom.), C.A.I.B. 
(London).Deputy General Manager, The United 
Commercial iianlc Ltd., Calcutta, b. 2nd I'cb. 
1000. 7^{Jur,: at Deccan College, Boona and 

\Yilson College, Bombay, 

Took up Banking "" J 

as a career. Joined the -.1 

Central Bank of India Ltd. 

In 1022. Worked in connec- ^ ^^4^ *3 

tion with the amalgamation 

of the Tata Industrial Bank U' y 

with the Central. Visited ' ^ ^ c ^'1 

Central Bank's Branches 

at Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Madras, Eangoon, Calcutta, 
etc., as Inspector. M’^as 
Agent of the Central 
Bank at Eangoon, Earn chi and Amritsar, 
Was specially deputed to organise, manago 
and control the Bank's largo investments 
against agricultural produce in the big grain 
markets (Mundis) of the Punjab. Joined the 
Bank of Baroda Ltd., as Chief Accountant 
at Head Ofllce In 1937. Was a co-opted 
Member of the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, appointed 
to deal with the proposed banking legislation 
(1940), Associate of the Institute of Bankers, 
London. PuNirafio7i : PanHng Frauds i 7 i 
India. Eotarian. Was Treasurer of the 
Eotarv Club at Baroda. Address g C/o The 
united Commercial Bank Ltd., 2, Eoval 

Kvehsinfr/s "Plnrift n.nlmtffo 




Exchange Place, Calcutta, 


j SONI, JIOK. Capt., Eai BAnADun Snin Sm 
Bh.aochanp, Kt. (1011), O.B.E. (1911). 

Eai Baiiadur tl93^5), a leading Banker and 
^fcrclmnt Prince of Bajputann, comes of a 
noble family renowned for lU charities, one 

of its members the great- , 

grandfather of the Eai * 

Bahadur built the tnngnlft- ' * 

cent red stone Jain Temple . / ’ . i 

at Ajmer. Proprietor of the • 
firm of Seth Joharmal ; ^ ^ ^ 

Gumbhirmal, Ajmer, 11th ‘ 7 7 i> 1 

November 1901. Hd. ;Oovt. . * 

High School, Ajmer. ?rcsi-| ‘A*: 

dent, Enjputana Oi5miplc? . J>7' 

As'^oriation ; Sfember, Advi-lv'^^T: A.V'A’M 
sory Commlttce,-B.B.A'C,L I *-' 1 , /* 

lUy.r Ajmer, May *43;*" 

Central Leg. As?em., 1935-15; Chairman and 
Managing Director, Pv. B. Seth Tikamchand 
V . * ■ ’ T'! : ''innglng Agents of the 
*' ■ . ■ Mills Ltd,; Chairman, 

* ■ ■ , . . . j^tills Ltd. ; Director, 

I The Ajmer, The Amalgamated. Eat lam, Jalga- 
on, Mand-^aur Elect rie Supply Companies Ltd. ; 
Mewar Textiles Mil I Ltd., Bhllwara (Merwnr) ; 
Indian Trade A* General Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Calcuitn : 'Phe Jodhiinr Commercial Bank 
Ltd., Jodhpur ; India Ecconstructlon Cor- 
poration ltd,, Cawnporc. Treasurer, B. B. & 
(M. (B.O.l, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur Sta- 
te Endways, Blinratpur, Dholpuraud Shahnura 
Slates, Jaipur, Gwalior add Bharntpur Eesid- 
enclcB. Special Hony, Magistrate 1st Glass, 
Ajmer. Vice-Patron, All-India Girl Guides* 
An<»ofiation; Vice-Pr- ‘ P ‘ 

Association ; Prc«lc ‘ ' ) . ■ ' ■ 

Jain Mahasahha, V ' : 

College, Aimer: Honorary Life Member, 
Jodhpur Flying Club ; Chairman, Indian Club, 
Aimer. Has given large contributions and 
donations for War ])urposc3 and other charities 
and is running Tiknm Cliand Jain High School 
1 for boys and a girls* school at Ajmer; Pres., 

! Kotary Chib, Ajmer, 1945 ; Member, Post- 
war Eceonstruction Cttce., Ajmer, Member, 
Cricket Club of India. The All-India Digam- 
ber Jain community conferred the title 
Dharamveor in 193G. t lie title of Jati Shiromani 
by the All -India Khandolwal ^lahasabha in 
1937. Danvir, 1944. Aw.arded Tarim and 
gold honour bv His Highness of Jodhpur 
Hobbies: Photography and Music. Address: 
Tikam Kiwas, Ajmer. 

SOPAEEAE, GonnirANBAS Bhaibas, L.C.E., 
F.S.I., A.St.T.P. Inst. (Lond.l, M.I.H., 
Property Valuation Expert ; Ex-Consult- 
ing Surveyor to the Govt, of Bombay, 
6. May 12, 188S ; w. in 1908 to Taragauri, deed. 
1931, d. of Sheth Eanehhoddas Varjivandas. 
Educ. : Blphinstone High Sehool College 
and Engineering College, Poona ; recipient 
of several prizes and Govt. Scholarships 
in School and College career ; received special 
training in London in Valuation and Town 
Planning ; Taken up in the Town Planning and 
Valuation Department in 1914 ; oflBciated as 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt, from June 1919 
to Jany. 1920; Deputy Asstt, Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt, 1920-30 ; Asstt. Consulting 
Surveyor to Govt.^ 1930-38 ; Consulting Sur- 
veyor to Govt, from 1938 to August 1943, 
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Appointed Professor of Economics \n a 
nmifatcd to iho ]3oinbny Univ, ; served on tlic 
Bombay Govt. CoueWiatton C’Ucc,as rcptc- 
sentative of employees ; R\ib*^CQucntly appoint- 
ed Afstt. Director of Indu'^trics and Com- 1 
mcTce, Mysore Govt.; apptd.Dir. of Industries 
nnd Commerce, TIoIkar State, 104 J?, and cv- 1 
Officio Textile Commi^^sioncr, Labour Com- 
mjssiozmr and Controncr-Orncral of CjvjJ 
Supplies ; served on several Govt, of India 
C'ttccs as representative of llio Hollmr State ; 
has delivered several University extension! 
lectures; an active Member of the Madras 
Library Assen. for a long time ; author of 
several pubUcatlons. Jtccrcatioti.*} ; Beading, 
UTitifif? and indoor pan?os>. J duress I P, 
Yeshwant ^Tlwas Boad, Indore, 


sjiimyASA mortl c^mx^ g., b.a.. b.l., i 

iLB., C.M., Vn!d\m Batna. 6. 1887. m.| 
Srlmatl Srlngarammal. .* Madras 

University, awarded tho Johnstone and many ; 
ofbet medals and prlies. Served as Leefnser,' 
Surgeon, and Superintendent In Madras Medi- 
cal Schools and College and In Civilian and 
B’^ar hospitals : Sccrctarjv Committee on 
Indigenous rtlcdlcinc ; Brc>{dcnt, Ajnjrvcda 
Mahamondal, Basih ^e?«lon, IP20 ; Kx- 
Secretary of the Madras Medical Association 
and Editor, Jlfadras Medxcat Joitnmi ; Princi- 
pal, Government Indian Medical School, ! 
1924*42; Axs'ardcd *' Vaidjm Batna *' Blrtli- 
day Honours, 1932 ; Past Treasurer and 
Becording SccrcUry, Thcosophlcal Society, 
Adyar ; Director, Adyar Library nnd General 
Editor, Adyar Library Series; Founder and 
First President, Academy o( Indian Medicine, 
Madras. Founder and Director, Ashtanga 
Polyclinic, Madras; Founder and first Pres., 
Indian Medical Practitioners' Co-operative 
Pharmacy and Stores Ltd , Consulting Pliysl- 
cian, Govt. Hospital of India Medicine, ifadras. 
Address : Adyar, Madras, 

SRIKH^ASAN, KasturI, B.A., Managing 
Editor, The Hindu, Madras; President, All- 
India Kewspaper Editors' Conference (1940- 
1044) ; Chairman, Indian Section 01 the 
Empire Press Union: 1943-45 ; eldest son of 
the iato S. ICasturi Banga Iyengar, l*ro. and 
Editor of The Uindu ; b* Aug. 1887 ; graduated 
from the Madras Presidency Coll. ; foined 
The Hindu as Manager and assumed Editor- 
Bhip in February, 1934. Address: Sabarmat), 
Mowbrays Boad, P.O. Teynampet, Madras. 


SBIVASTAVA, BAnESHWAR Prasai), Bai 
Bahadur, of late Munshi Janki Prasad 
Srivastava, Bais and Landlord, Bansi, Dt. 
Basti. 5. Jxdy 6, 1893 ; m. Feb. 27, 1917. 

Sushila, d. of the late Bal 
Bahadur Baj jan Lai ; 
3 s., 3 d. JSduc. : Muir 
Central Coll., Allahabad and 
Clnrist Church Coll., Cawn- 
pore ; Director, Cawnpore 
Dyeing Cloth Printing 
_ Co., Ltd., Korthern India 

\ \ “ Oil Industries Ltd., Pioneer 

. Consolidated Co. of India 

^ / 4 Ltd.; Chairman, Municipal 

k d” Board, Cawnpore, 1936-42; 

Member, Board of High 
School & Intermediate Education since 1931. 
.Address : Biver View, Cawnpore. 




SlllVASTAYA, ms. SUSUihA, d. of the late 
Bal Bahadur Bajjan Lai, Superintending 
Engineer, P.IY.D., Punjab, b. Jan. 23,1000; 
Educ. : Queen MaTy'*^ Coll., Lahore ; m. Bai 
Bahadur Baleslnvar Prasad 
Srivastava on Feb. 27, 1917; 

Has travelled o.xtciisive/y 
la Europe and takes a keen 
interest in social work nnd 
In girls* education ; Member 
of the Cawnpore itunlclpal 
Board since 1932 and is in 
charge of girls' education 
xWthin tbo Munfcfpaffty, 

Jfember of tho Senate 
of the Agra Univ. from 
1030-39 ; one of the 
founders of the Cawnpore IV omen’s Assen. 
and its President for a number of years. 
Address : Biver View, Cawnpore. 

SBIVASTAVA. DR, SIR, J.P., K.O.S.I. (1940), 
let. (1934), B.B.E. (1942), M.S.E,, Tech. (Viet.), 
D.Sc, (Agra)» D. Litt, (Lucknow). Son of late 
Munshl Janki Prasad Srivastava, Bais and 
Landlord, Bansi, District Basti. h. IGth 
August 1880. VI, Kailash Srivastava, 2nd 
Feb, 1007. Two sons and five daughters. 
Hditc, : Christ Clnzrch College, Cawnpore, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and College 
of Technology, Mancliestcr. Has pioneered 
industrial undertakings with the direction 
and management of which lie was actively 
associated until recently, c,g. The Kew 
Victoria Mills Co. Ltd., Cawnpore, The Indian 
Turpentine tb Bosin Co., Ltd., Clutterbuck- 
ganj (BarciHyX, The Baza Textiles Ltd., 
Bampur State, Tho Indian Bobbin Co. Ltd., 
Cluttorbuckgnnj (Bareilly) and the Gwalior Su- 
gar Co. Ltd., Dabra (Gwalior State). Was also 
on tho boards of a number of other import- 
ant Companies and Banks. A prominent 
member of tho Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce xvhicU he represented on the U.P. 
Legislative Council from 1926 to 1930 and 
thereafter on the U. P. Legislative Assembly, 
1936-42. Minister o! Education, U.P., 1931-30, 
Minister of Finance and Industries, 1937. 
Chairman, U. P. Simon Committee, 1928. 
Chairman, Ca^Ynpoxe Improvement Trust, 
Z 928-31, Member, National Defence Council, 
1940-42. President, Agra and Oudh Hindu 
Sabhas, 1940-42. Member for Civil Defence 

I in Viceroy's Executive Council from August 

I 1942 to September 1943 and later Food 
Member till June 1940. lYidely travelled in 
Europe and other foreign countries. Associa- 
ted with a number of philantliropic and 
humanitarian Associations. As one of the 

i Proprietors of tho Pioneer, Lucknow, has 

j great interest in journalism. Hecreatiom : 
shooting and music. Clubs : The Kaini Tal 
Club, Nalnltal Botary Club, United Service 
Club, Lucknow, The Cricket Club of India, 
Bombay, the Calcutta Club, Chelmsford Club , 
Bosbanara Club and Imperial Delhi Gymldiana 
Club, Kew Delhi. Address: * Kailash,’ 
CaYvnpore. 

f 

SBIVASTAVA, BAM CharprA, B.Sc., C.I.B., 
O.B.B., Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology (Govt, of India). Cawnpore. ^ 
b, 10th Sept. 1891, w. to the late Badha Pyari ' 
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Srlva*5tava and again to ^awal Ki^^liorl 
Srivastava. Vdt<c, : Central College, 

Allahabad ; Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester ; Koyal Technical College, Glasgov; 
and UnlverMty College, London ; Manager, 
Cannporo Sugar "SYorks DUtlUery; Manager, 
3ehar Sugar Works, Pachrukhl ; and Leputy 
Plrector of Industries, V, P, Address ; Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, Kawahganj, 
Cawnporc, 

STCTBXNS, lAK C.I.IL, M.A., 

Ldltor and Director, the f:ilate$man, Calctitta, 
and Kcv 7 Delhi, h, Peh, 10U3 ; Tldxtc , : Win- 
chester, K 5 Dg‘s College, Cambridge (founda- 
tion scholar. U. J. Smith 3lc=rarch Student) ; 
3st Class honours, I>atural Scimccs Tripos 
Pt. L, 192i, Historical Tripos Pt. II., 1025; 
and Supervisor in History, King's College, 
1925-26; Private Secretary to Sir Lmest 
aark, IC.C.B., 1920-28; and then to Sir 
Dmest Debenham, Dart, 1923-30 ; Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Public Information 
%\ith the Govt, of India, 1030— 32; Puhliclty 
officer to the Indian Pranchlso (Lothian) 
Committee, 1932 ; Director, bureau of Public 
Information, 1932-37. Awarded C.I.D. and 
Jubilee Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal, 

1937, Joined .Staff of Slalesman as Assistant 
Editor, 1937;. Also Director, 1939; Editor 
Bjnee Sept, 1912, Address : The '* Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 

STDWAKT, Sik HniBr.RT ,K\Y, Kt. (1940), 
M.8c., P.U.C.Sc.I., D.I.C., K.D. A. ; Vice-Chair- 
man, Imperial' Council of Agricultural Bcscarch 
and Agncultural Commissioner with the Govt, 
of India. 6. 10th July, 1890; s, of Hugh 
Stewart Bally ward, Co. Down ; m. 1 917, 
Bva, d. of William Ilea, J.P., Ballypawley, 
Co. Tyrone. . Bduc. : Excelsior Academj*, 
B^.nbridge; Royal College of Science, Dublin , 
Imperial College of Science and Technology; 
London. JUlltary Service, 1915-19 ; entered 
the Indian Agricidtural Service as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, 1920 ; Professor of 
Agriculture, Punjab, 1921-27 ; Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, 1028-32; Director 
' of Agriculture, Punjab, 1932-43; Officiating 
Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Government of India, 

1938. Member, I^unjab Legislative Council 
from time to time, 1927-36 ; Fellow of the 
University of the Punjab, 1929-13 and Dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture, 1936-1043. 
Publicalions : various pamphlets on agricul- 
ture and farm accounts. Address : Kew 
Delhi. 


STOKOE, Rev, Cakok Cecil Geoboe, M.a. ' 
(Ozon.), F.ll^G.S. (1929), Chaplain in 
Kashmir. 6. 0th April, 18C7, m. 1st, 
Harriet Louise Pliilbrick ; 2nd, Prancea 
CecUia Harlngton. Edac. : St. Paul’s School, 
London ; Trinity College, Oxford ; Wells 
Theological College. Ordained deacon in 
1893 and Priest fn 1894 ; Curate in Leeds, 
Reading and Lancaster, Chaplain, H. M. 
Bengal Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1899- 
1922; Chaplain of Kashmir, since 1924; 
has travelled^ extensively in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America. Address : The Parsonage, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. ^ 


STO>tE, Till: Hok, Bin (JoiiF) Lko.vaep, Kt., 
rr, O.TUk (lOfJ), Chhf Jn^ticc, High 

Court, jlombay. h. Cth Kov. 1800; son of late 
John Morris Stone, Blackheatli A: Lincoln's 
Inn, and late IkU th Emily Stone, d. of Aldf*r' 
man Edward Hart; m. 1923 Madfirino Marie, 
d. of late Frcd^Tick SohelUcr of Xrw-Y’'ork and 
A/.-d., lato Albert Ifan^^^ens of and 

Istanbul; one f»on. Jldxtr,: Malvfrn College; 
Served European War, 1914-22, Worcf«ter 
OaUipoIi. Arzny of the Blark .Sw, 
Control OnUfT, E'^kbhchir. 1919-20; Inter- 
allied Corninksion of Inquiry, Turco-Greek 
War, 1921 (despatch OH thrice). Called to Bar 
(Gray’s Inn), 1923 ; joined Lincoln’s Inn, 
1931; Bencher, Gray’s Inn, 1942; practised 
Chancery Bar ; I/Diidon Home Guard 1910-43; 
Prt*=?., Commn. of Inquiry (Bombay Expkx^ions 
1944) 1941. Address: High Court, Bombay; 
4, Kew Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Ix)ndon, W'.C. 2. 

STONES. "siB PnEnEBlOK, Kt.( 1041), O.B.E., 
J.P., M.L.C., Director, E. D. Sassoon <t Co., 
Ltd., Bombay, b. October 4, 188C; m* 
Sarah Danson, Ednc. : at Culcheth, Central 
Secondary School; College of Technology, 
Manchester. Served apprenticeship with 
J. Ilowarth Sons, Mamifacturers, Meadow 
Mills, Fallsworth, 1903-04 ; Manager’s Assis- 
tant at Wilton Mig. Co., ;^^ddlcton, England, 
1904 -OS ; Weaving Master, Bengal Cotton 
Mills, Calcutta, 1903-09 ; Weaving Afastcr, 
Swan Mills, Ltd., Bombay, 1900-10 ; Mills 
Superintendent, Bombay Dyeing Mfg. Co., 
Bombay, 1010-20; Director, E. D. Sassoon 
I & Co. Ltd., Bombaj', since 1920. Address: 

. E. D. Sassoon fc Co., Ltd., Dougall Road, 
t Ballard Estate, l5ombay. 

; SUDBARAYAN, DB. PabamasiTA. M.A., 
, B.C.L. (Ozon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar 
, of Kumaramangalam. 6.11th Sept. 1889. m. 

: Radliabai Kudmal, d. of Ral Sahib K. 

I Rangarao of Mangalore. Three i. one d. Educ,: 
’ N c win gton S chool, Madras, the Prcslden cy and 
f Madras ClirlsUan Colleges and vradham 

^ College, Oxford. W'as Council Secretary for a 
" few months in the first reformed Legislative 
; Council ; lias been a Aleraber of Madras 

I Leglfllativc Council representing South 

• Central Landholders from 1920. Member, 

I All-India Congress Commltteo, 1920. 

' Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 

^ 1926-SO. Elected to the Madras Legislative 

• Assembly unopposed for Tiruchengodu rural; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee, 1937- 
44; JDni'iter for Law, Madras 1937-39: Presi- 
dent, Madras Olympic AESOciatlon and Madras 
Hockey Association. Address : Tiruchen- 

. godu, Salem District. .x, 

a 

SUBBARAYAN, Mbs. K. Babhabai, B.A. (Ma- 
3 dras TJnlv.). Landholder and Social Worker. 

I, ' 6, April 22, 1891. m. Dr. P. Subhatayan, 
3 Zamindar of Kumaramangalam. Ed’ue. : 

D Madras tk Oxford. Member of Madras Univ. 

Senate & Sjmdicatc for some years ; scr\’cd a 
term on Salem Dt. Board ; served on first and 
second Round Table Conferences, Indian 
; Pranchlse CTtee. ; member of Congress Party 
on Legislative Assembly from 1938-45 ; served 
), on other social, poUUcal and educational 

bodies. Address: Tiruchengodu, Dt, Salem. 
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SUBEDAK, Maku, B.A., B.Sc, (Eco.), London, 
Barristor-i\t-L:uv, Jit.L.A. (Central), Lecturer 
in Economics, Bombay University ; Brores'^or 
of Economics, Calcutta Urivcrslty ; Ivxamincr 
for ALA., Bombay^ and Calcutta. Partner, 
Lalji K.aranjl A. Co. ; pave evidence on bcbnlf 
of the Indian Commercial Community before 
the Babinplon-Smltb Committee ; wrote 
sep.arate dissenting report on Back Bay 
Beclamalion Scheme and also on Ilonsing 
Sciicmc ; Alcmber,- Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee ; Official Adviser on 
matters of technical finance to various Indian 
States; Komlnatcd Alcmbcr, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay (1930); ^Yrote separate 
Jlinority Beport on the Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931 ; Vlce- 
' President, Indian Afcrcliants* Chamber, 1032 
and 1934 ; President, Indian Atcrebants' 
* Chamber, 1935 ; Financial Adviser to the 
Chamber of Princes, 1030-1930 ; Atember, 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1037. Address : 
Kodak House, Hornby Bead, Fort, Bombay. 




: CK 










SUBBAAfAXYAAI, PALGHAT BAMAKKISUNA, 
ALA., Stock, Share and Finance Broker. 6. 
on 5th Juno 1000 In Palgbnt. Bd : in Mysore. 
In 1920 obtained first rank In B.A. Degree 
Examination held by the 
Alysorc University with 
Mathematics, Economics 
and Statist Ics as optional 
subjects. AVas the reci- 
pient of four gold medals. 
Was a merit scholarship 
^ I holder in the B.A. as 
Vj well ns ALA. classes, 
I Passed ALA. Degree with 
I distinction with advanced 
AlathcTnntIcs, Statistics 
and Alathcraatical Econo- 
mics as' his special subjects, in, AIlss Ambu* 
jam Harihara Iyer In 1930. 3 sons and 3 

daughter. Joined Alessrs. Batlivala and 
Karani, as Statistician, Investment Consul- 
tant and Sub-broker, 1033. After serving 
them for a period of eight years and three 
montlis, was elected a member of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange on October 7, 1041 and 
started independent business ns a Stock. 
Share and Finance Broker on .November 2S 
1941. Address: 61, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 




SUHBAWABDY, The Hon'ble Mr. Hussevn 
Shaheed, At. A., B.Sc., B.C.L. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law, Chief Minister and Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, b, Alidnaporo 1893. 
Educ. ; Calcutta Alaffirassah, St. Xavier’s 
College, Oxford (Honours Jurisprudence, 
At.A., B.C.L.) Barrister, Gray’s Inn. Deputy 
Mayor, Calcutta Corporation, during the late 
Air. C. R. Das’s mayoralty* Former Secretary, 
Bengal Provincial Aluslim League ; member, 
Bengal Legislative Council after Swaraj 
Party entered legislatures ; held portfolios as 
Alinisters of Labour, Finance, Public Health 
and Local Self-Govt. ; Food Alinister, 1943-45 ; 
^eminent Muslim League leader in Bengal. 
Formed Government 1946 after coalition 
attempt proved abortive. Address : Secre- 
tariat, Calcutta, 


SUnilAWABBY, Sin ZAiinAPun Bahim 
Zauip, At.A., B.L., Kt,, Bar-at-Law. 
b, Aridnnporc, 1870 ; Educ. : Dacca CJollcge, 
Blpon Law College, Calcutta ; Lincoln’s Inn, 
J.ondon. Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, 
1032; Judge, Presidenej' Small Causes Court, 
1016 ; Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1921 ; 
retired 1031 ; Atember, Bengal Legislative 
Council, lOlC and 1921, Address : 21, Theatre 
Bond, Calcutta. 

SUKHBIR SlXGli, Kgkwak, B.A,, s, of the late 
R. B. Kr. Raghublr Singh ; b, Nov, 4 1922, 
in. in 1011. 1 s. 1 d. Educ, : Govt. High 
Sell., llatliras and Agra Coll. ; With his 
mother pays annually Bs. 40,000 to 
The Government as Land Bevenuo & Taxes ; 
Alembcr, U,P. Zamlndars 
Assen., Vice-Chairman, Alan- 
auing ettee. of that body ; 

Alembor, Masonic Lodge, 

Council of the National 

I liberal Federation, Ex- 

I Provincial War Cftre.. 

i Botary Club, Agra. Contri- 
buted about Bs. 1.5,000 to the 
various War Funds, besides 
purchasing Interest Free Do- 
fenccBondswortb B=, 10,000 
in Sept, 40; invested equal 
amount in War Loans; ottered various con- 
cessions to his tenants joining the Army and 
had recruited 13 men.' TIoblics: Cine- 
matography & Journalism. Recreation: Read- 
ing. : Hallowes House, Surajpiir 

Estate, Dt. AUgaih & Chandra Villa, 
Barlowganj, Alussooric. 

SUNDABA Baj, Dewax Bahapuh Dr, 
B., F.N.I. Fisherv Development Officer, 
U.P., since 1944. Air Baid Warning 
Liaison Officer, Southern Command, 1943. 
b, 1888 ; in, Phyllis Scymous Darling, 
M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. Educ, .* M.A. (ATadras) and 
Ph.D. (Liverpool); Dir. of Fisheries, Madras, 
1923-40 ; Pres., Ind. Sc. Con. (Zoology), 1028 ; 
Atember, Fish Committee I.C.A.B. ; conducted 
5 record Pearl Fisheries, 1920-28 ; inaugurated - 
Fish Befrigeration, Pearl Farming and 
Atedicinal Fish Liver Oil Industry in India ; 
author of many fisheries publications, notably 
the Madras Fisheries Bull, 1923-41, including 
Ist Fish Statistics and reports on trawling 
in Madras ; Dams Fisheries Proo. Ind. 
Acad. Sc. Vol. XIV. Chief Zoological 
publications : — papers on Fauna of Krushadai 
Island, Madras Govt. Mus. Bull, 1927 ; 
several accounts of Fish including a new 
genus of Schizothoracine and new carps 
Ind. Mus. Bee. Vols. XII & XLIII and 
Proc. Ind. Sc. Cong., 1915 onwards. Address : 
Civil Secretariat, Lucknow ; ” The Ancho- 

rage,” Adyar, Madras, 

SUNDABESAN, NiVARTI, B.A., B.L., O.B.E., 
India’s Executive Director of the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development and 
Financial Adviser to India’s Agent-General 
at Washington, b. Jime 13, 1895. Educ.: 
Christian (5oU., ATadras & Law Coll ., Madras, 
Deputed to the British Empire Exhibition, 

- Wembley. Thereafter in Currency Dept, and 
Finance Dept, till March 1937; services lent to 
the Govt, of Burma In Audit Dept, till Alarch 
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ATOWoti Town ^[unlcipal Coniniltteo ; Presi- 
dent* Provincial Congress Comtnittco ; ]Mcm- 
ber* C.P.LcRis. C'OnncII, 1017, 1020 nnd 1924 ; 
rrosJdcntf 0, P. LcgJs. CounciJ, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government; 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1029. 
Delegate to the Ist and 2nd Round Table 
Conferences. JMcmbcr, Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee, 1932. Dhantoli, ^Tagpur, 

C,l\ 



TAXDAX, Radha Ramak, M.A., B.R., Zemindar 
and Advocate, ^^tlJ:af^c^pll^. 
Graduated with honours in 
history from the G. R. R. 
College, ^luzafTerpur and 
obtained po'^t -graduate and 
I.aw ]>l])lomas at Patna ; 
/>. I*;t ."ifarcii 1912, belongs 
to a high Khatlry family ; 
n>. Shriuial I Pramodwala 
Devi. Worked for the 
Rarthqiialce relief measures 
in 1934 ; took leading part 
in organising the Ist Rlhar 
Women’s Fducatjonal and Jndn*>trial Confe- 
rence, inanguralcd by If, 13. Rady Stewart at 
MtiziifTcrpur in Feb. 1910; President, Tarnn 
Pari^^liad, a premier Hindi institution at Mu- 
zafTcrpur ; Vice-Prc^^idcnt, Ribar and Ori5*:a In- 
come Tax peons' Assrn. ; Hony, Secretary, the 
MuzalTorpiir Dlst. Postal and R.^LS. Union ; 
General Secretary, G. B. B. College Old Boyfl’ 
Assocn. ; Fleeted member, Executive Cttce,, 
Home for the Homeless ; Alcinbcr, Governing 
bodies, the Abeda H. E. School and Tlrhut 
Academj'; Executive Cffoes., Bar As^^cn., 
^luraflerpur ; To^^'^ Club, MuzalTcrpur. Con- 
tributes to the columns of tbo provincial 
dailies, Journalist and Short-story- witcr ; 
Interested in Tennis and keen chess- 
player; the only hobby — reading .books. 

Address : Rama'na ", MuzalTcrpur. 


TARBOK. PunnsnoTTAMDAS Suni. Speaker, 
Legislative Assembly, United Provinces , 
Practising lawyer in Allahabad till 1921, 
wljcn gave up practice owing to JTon-Co- 
opcratton Movement. President, U.P. Pro-i 
vinclol Congress Committee, 1923 ; took part 
In Ron-CO‘Opcration movement and was jailed 
for one year and a half ; worked for some time 
as Secretnr5’ and General ]^^anngcr, Punjab Vn- 
tional Bank, Lahore; Joined Servants of People 
Society, founded by Lai a La j pat Ra! In 1929 
as President; Chairman, Allahabad Munici- 
pality, for several years : for Ids services to 
tho city, a park In the Citv has been called 
after him by tho Municipality ; took promin- 
ent part In Civil Disobedience Movements, 
1930 and 1932, and was jailed several times ; 
Organised no-rent campaign in U.P.. 1932 ; 
Took active part In Rowlatt agitation nnd 
Satyagraha, 1919 ; elected speaker, U.P. Leg. 
Assembly in 1937 ; kept in detention for over 
8 montlis in 1941 and again for over two years, 
9th Aug. 1942 to 22nd Aug. 1944 ; takes active 
interest in Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. Address : 
Servants of tho People Society* 10 Croswaitli 
Road, Allahabad, 


Mohan Lal, O.B.E., M.Cosr 
®nn.), Bar-at-Law, I.E.S. (Retd.), R.A, 
Export Trade Controller A: Special OiDcer, Wa 


3Is1v 3 Insurance, Bombay ; General Afanagor, 
tho Punjab Kational Bank, Lahore, 1037-39; 
Principal nnd Professor of Banking, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Homhay, 

1920- 37 ; on deputation to tho Government 
of India, Commerce Department, as Secretary, 
Indian Accountancy .Board and Undcr- 
Sccrctar}', 1932-35. 6. 2 May 1885. Presi- 
dent, loth Indian Economic Conference, 1927. 
Vice-President, the Indian Economic Society, 

1921- 23 ; Syndic of the Bombay University, 
1923-24 to *1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy 
Diploma Board, Bombay; Director, Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay; 
Afcmbcr/^CouncU, Indian Institute of Bankers. 
PublicatioJis : " Banking Law and Practice in 
India," " Indian Currency and Banking 
Problems," jointly with Prof. K. T. Shah, 
and several pamphlets such as tho " Banking 
Needs of India," " Indian Currency and tho 
War," " Regulation of Banks in India," etc. 
Addres.^: TJio ClJfT, CannJchnd Road, 
Bombay. ' 

TAPASE, Ganpatkao Devaji, B.A., LL.B.. 
^linistor-in-Clmrge, Industries, Fisheries and 
Backward Classes, b. 1910 ; Hduc.: at Poona, 
was practising pleader In Satara Dlst. for a 
long time ; lending congressman of tho Satara 
Dlst. and n well-known social worker ; was 
active Municipal member of the clt}'. Address : 
Drummorc, Ridge Road, Jfalabar Hill, Bom- 
bay. 

TARAPORVALA, KlIA.S BAHADtm COOVTKJI 
B., Financial Secretary, 
n, E. n. the Nizam's 
Govt, since Juno 1946, b. 

September 3, 1890, 

Ldur , : St. Xavier's College, 

Bombay, B. A. (Hons.), 1917, 

B.Sc. (Distinction), 1918; 

Dakshnl Fellow, Bombay 
Univ,, 1918 ; Sir James 
Fergusson Scholar. 1919-20 ; 

Certified Associate of the 
Institute of Bankers, 

London, 1923. m. Homa, d. 
of tho late Jamslicdji D. Panday of 
Bombay. 2 s. and 2 d. HI. s, is a 'Staff 
0 nicer in tho Hyderabad State Bank. 
Lecturer, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 1919- 
20 ; joined Imperial Bank, 1921 ; worked ns 
agent at Sandhurst Road, Byculla, Yeotmal, 
GodJira and Ujjain Branches of the Bank ; 
joined H.E.H. the Nizam's Govt. Service as 
Assistant Secretary, Finance Department, 

! 1930 ; Govt. Auditor, Nizam’s State Railway, 

I 1038; Deputy Financial Secretary, 1942; 
Additional Financial Secy., H.E*H. the 

j Nizam’s Govt., 1945. Address : IMeher Manzil, 

I Somajiguda, Hyderabad- Deccan. 

TATA, JEHANGIR R. D. ; b. 1904. Joined Tata 
Sons, Limited, in 1922, as an assistant and 
appointed Director in 1920. Actively asso- 
ciated in the management of The Tata Iron^ 
& Steel Co. Ltd., and other Companies^ 
associated with or under the Managing Agency 
of Tata Sons, Ltd. Started The Tata Sons 
Aviation Dept., in 1932. First Pilot to 
qualify in India, holding a fljdng licence since 
1929. Inaugurated as pilot the Karachi- 
Bombay Air Mail Service in 1932 and the 
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Bombay-Delhi senice in 1927. Appointed 
Chairman of Tata Sons, Ltd., on the 
death of the Chairman, Sir ICowroji 
SaWatvala, in July 1938. Now Chairman 
and/or Director of all Tata and Assoclatod 
Companies and also Director of Associated 
Cement Companies, Ltd., Imperial Banh of 
India, The Bombay* Dyeing & Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd,, The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Address: Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

TAUNTON, Sm Ivon Hope, Kt. (lOlG), 
C.I.E. (1941); OflQcer of the Order of 
St. John of Jerasalcm (1943) ; B.A. 
(Cantab.); I.G.S, b. 19, Dec. 1890. Hdnc,: 
Uppingham and Clare College, Cambridge. 
Afistt. Collector and Magistrate In Sind, 1914 ; 
on military service, 1917-19 ; Offg. Collector 
and Dlst. Magistrate, 1923 ; Offg, Dy. Com- 
missioner, 1924 ; Offg. Collector and Dist. 
IJagifltrate, 1925 ; Chairman, Cattle Theft 
Commission, 1925; Offg. Collector and 
Superintendent of Stamps, 1926 ; Offg. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Home and 
Ecclesiastical Departments, 1926; Offg. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1927 ; in foreign service as 
Finance and Eevenue Member; Khairpur 

' State Executive Council, 1927 ; Offg. Collector, 
Sholapnr and Political Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; 
Collector, 1932 ; appointed Commissioner, 
Bombay Municipality, 1934. -Cliief Secretary 
to Govsenment, Sind, 1939; Bevenue Com- 
missioner and Kevenue Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Sfnd, 1940 ; Adviser to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1942-45 ; Grand Master, All 
Scottish Freemasonry in India; President, 
Bombay Provincial Hockey Assen, and 
Bombay Adult Education Society, Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

TAYAL, Mae AN MOHAN, B.A., Zamindar, 
banker & millowner ; c. s, of Lala Dev Kaj, ' 
Landlord and Bais of Hissar. b. March 1920 ; 
Fd»c. .* St. Stephen’s Coll.* Delhi; m. Sm. 

Prabhat Devi, d. of Syt. 
Shanti Pershad Jain of 
Dalmianagar ; 1 d. Man- 

aging Director : Tayal 
Brothers Ltd., The Punjab 
Food Products Ltd , 
The Bohtak & Hissar 
Districts Electric Supply 
Co., Ltd. ; Director : Bharat 
Bank Ltd., Delhi Board, 
The Central Distillery & 
Chemical Works Ltd., 
Meerut; Managing Partner, 
Messrs. Chiranjilal Dev raj. Delhi ; big 
zamindar and landlord of Hissar District. 
necreatimts : Travelling, Tennis & Photo- 
graphy. Club : Hissar Club. Address : Hissar. 


r 

- 






: 






. Lahore, Govt. Coll., and Unlv. La^v Coll., 
Lahore. Adv., High Court, Lahore, 1906-27, 
Pulsno Judge, nigh Court, Laliorc, 
1927 to 1913 ; officiated as CJilof Justice 
in 1934, 1937, 1939 1912 ; BcUrcd, Augii'^t 

1943 ; Fellow, Punjab Unlv. since 1913; 
Member of the Syndicate, since 1920 ; elected 
Member, Punjab I^g. Council from Lahore 
City, 1920 ; Chairman, Sir Ganga Bam TrU*^t 
Society and Punjab Medical Education d: 
Belief Society : enrolled Advocate of the Fede- 
ral Court of India in April 1944 ; conferred 
degree of Doctor of Laws honoris cauta by 
Pimjab Unlv. in Dec. 1944. Address : C, Fane 
Boad, Lahore, 

TENDOLKAB, The Hon. Mr. Jcstice Sham- 
BAO Baghunatii, B.A, (Hon.), LL.B. (Hon.) 
(Belfasn, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law 
(Trinity 1923). Judge, High Court. Bombay, 
b. Oct, 21, 1899. in* Anandl, d. of \Vasu dco 
Parsharam Wach, Malvan. Hduc* : Baja- 
ram Coll., Kolhapur ; Elphlnstone Coll., 
Bombay ; Univ. Coll., Londqn ; Queen’s 
Unlv,, Belfast. Advocate (O.S.) High Court, 
Bombav ; Part Time Profes'^or, Govt. Law 
Coll., 1938-41. Publioations : The Bombay 
Bent Acts. Address : Topi walla Afanslon, 
Sandliurst Boad, Bombay (4). 


TENDULKEB, SABDAB BaO BAHAETTB 
ViNAYAK AfAHAEFO, Merchant and Landlord 
in Kolaba District, b. in 1875. m. 18S3, t\^o 
sons, four daughters. Leader of Bhalawaliker 
Saraswat Community, Bao 
Saheb in 1917, Sardar of 
the Deccan in 1934 and 
Bao Bahadur in 1938. 

Elected President of Taluka 
Local Board, Boha in 1922 
and the first elected Presi- 
dent of District Local Board 
in 1926. Honorarj’ organi- 
zer, Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Kolaba in 1916. 

Associate Provincial Recrui- 
ting Board in 1917. Hono- 
rary Special Magistrate in Boha Taluka in 
1935, Ex-member, Abkari Advisorj’ C''m- 
mittee, District Agriculture Association, ' 
Kolaba and the Chairman, Co-operative Credit 
Society, Chauera in Boha Taluka. Jubilee 
medal in 1935, Coronation in 1937, Afrinama 
of H. E. Governor of Bombay in 1933 for 
good services in village improvement and 
Civil Disobedience in Boha Tuluka, Donated 
Bs. 30,000 to Bevdanda High School in 
Oct. 1945 ; tho society has erected a marble 
statue of Sardar Tendulkar in front of the 
school. Address: Kokban Taluka, Boha, 
Kolaba District. 



TEHBI, Lt.-Col. H.H.Mahabaja Sib Naben- 
EBA Shah, K.O.SJ., LL.D., of Tehrl 
Garhwal State, b. Aug. 3, 189S. tn. 1916. 
Heir-apparent born, 1921. Succeeded, 1913. 
Edue, : Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Nar- 
endrauagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEK CHAND, Dr. SiB BabhSHI, Kt. (1942), 
M.A., LL.D. b. Aug. 26, 1883 ; t«. 

Shrimati Lilawati, d* of L* Bhagat Bam, 
Sialkot Dt. ; Sdue , : D. A. Y. School, 


TENNANT, WILLIAM BOBEBT, A.M. 
(Aberdeen) ; C.I.E. (1941). Dy. Auditor 
General of India ; b. Sept. 26, 1892. m. 
Isabel Leslie, d, of Late Bev. H. M. and Mrs. 
Adam on 31st Jan. 1925. Editc, Aberdeen 
Grammar School and Aberdeen Univ. 
Served in Royal Arty., 1915-19. Apptd. to 
I.C.S. as ** War Service ” candidate on 8th 
Oct. 1919. Served in U.P. as Asst. Magis- 
trate, Census Supdt. and Asst. Settlement 
Officer, 1919*23 ; Joined Indian Audit Dept. 
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and served there from 1028 onward’i; Dy, See., 
Govt, of India, Finance Dept, and OfTctp. 
Financial Adviser, ^lilitary Finance, 1027-33. 
Acct.-Gon., Bombay, 1934-37 ; Dir. of Audit, 
Defence Services, 1037-40 ; Dy. Auditor 
General since 1040. Address: U.S. Club. 
Simla. 


THAKEK, S. H,, A prominent Insurance 
Ivxcculivc and Banker. 6. 4th October 1001. 
Took up to Insurance at an early ago and after 
distfnguishinc himself in the varied capacities 
of an Agent, Organiser and Secretary in Lead- 
ing Iii'iurancc Companies, 
started the AVnrdcn Iiisur- 
anco Co., Ltd., in 1933 of 
which he is the ^Innaging 
Director. He Is also the 
Managing Director of the 
SlirolT’s Bank of India 
Ltd., and Anand Insurance 
Co., Ltd., which is a big 
Composite Insurance Com- 
pany. Bc’^ides, ho is 
Director of a pood many 
business concerns. Clttbs': 
Orient, Ahmedabad and Cricket Club of India, 
Bombay. Address: ^Va^dcn Hoiico, Sir Phlroz* 
shah Mehta Hoad, Fort, Bombay, hesideticc : 
2A, Warden Hoad, ilahalaxmi, Bombay, 



THAKEHSEY, Devidas Mabhowj!, .T.P., and 
Honorary Presidency Afaglstratc, merchant. 
6. 1873, an undcr-graduato, joined his father's 
businc'^s at the age of 20 and elnco tlio death 
of his fntlicr and undo, is in 
solo charge of the import 
b u B i n c 6 s. His firm, 

Jradhowjl Thakcrscy, Sons 
& Co., was one of the pro- 
motcra of the Indian Mer- 
chants' Cliamber and the 
Indian Mercantile Insuranco 
Company, Ltd. Was Vico- 
, Chairman in 1922 and Chair- 
man of tholnd Ian Merchants' 

Chamber, 1023 ; was the 
first elected member on tho 
Bombay Port Trust reprcBcntlog tho Indian 
Merchants' Chamber and Piecegoods Mer- 
chants* Apsoclation from 1022 to 1932. Was 
a member of tho Local Board of tho Resen^o 
Bank of India for tho first term of 3 
years and still holds that offlee. Chairman of 
tho Indian Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany and the Bombay Piece-goods Mer- 
chants' ABSociation for the last 8 years. 
Chairman of the Tnistces Board of the exten- 
elvo properties belonging to tho Halal Bhatla 
Community ; and tho Bombay Branch of the 
Akhii Hind Vamaalirana Swaraj Sangh. 
and Prealdcnt at tho All India Gathering of 
the Sangh held at Madras in 1937. He is on 
several Committees of Textile Control Board. 



He was appointed by the Bonbay High Court as 
Receiver of all the properties of Nathdwara- 
Shrlne in British India in tho year 1934 and 
Btill continues in the office. He la on the 
Commit teca appointed by the Udaipur Dar- 
bar and the Baroda Government for the! 
Important Bhrines situated in their territories. 
Has built ^dharamshalas at many places In 
India and founded other charitable insti- 
tutions like Sanskrit Pathshala, Annakshetra 


and Ayurvod dispcnsarlc.s in native place. 
Address : 290, Doongarsi Road, Malabar Hill, 

. Bombay. 

THAKITAll, AJmiTEAL V„ L.O.E., Ticc-PrcBl- 
dent, Servants of India Society. 6, 1809, 
Bhavnnpar. Educ, : Matriculation, 1880 ; 

L. C.E., Poona Engineering College, 1800. 
Worked hs Civil Engineer, 1800-1014; East 
Africa, Uganda Railway, 1890-1902 ; State 
Engineer, Snnpll, 1004-5 ; Bombay Munici- 
pality, 1005-34 : resigned, to Join Servants of 
India Society ; has been striving strenuously 
to eradicate Illiteracy from among tho 
backward classes ; settled In Panch Mahals 
among tho aboriginal tribe, known as 
Bhllls f started the ’Bhil Seva MandaP), 
3022-32; ho Is affectionately, called** Thakkar 
Bapa *’ ; joined Mahatma Gandhi in tho 
Crusado against untouchability, and has 
been working ns General Secretary, ‘All-India 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, since its inception in 
1032 ; orgttTiIscd labour welfare work, Jamshed- 
pur, 1020; toured Kliandcsh, Orissa, Assam, 
cto., to study tho life of the aboriginals, 1926. 
Organised famine relief — Cutch, 1910 ; Orissa, 
1920, Panchranbnls, 1022 ; Flood relief work — 
Gujarat and Sind, 1929 ; Assam 1929 and 
1038 ; interested in co-operative movement 
among backward tribes, and states* peoples' 
activities ; presided Bhavnngnr State subjects 
Conf., 1020 ; officiated Chairman, Patiala In- 
quiry Committee, and presided Punjab States 
peoples’ conf., 1028. In tho three years,1933- 
34-35, toured extensively In all parts of the 
country to organleo branches of tho Sangh and 
to inspect work In progress, toured also ns the 
Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi's Harijan tour 
party from Xov. '33 to July *34 ; General Secy., 
Kasturba Gandlii National Memorial Trust 
since its Inception in 1944, Address: Harijan 
Sevnk Sangh, Kingsway, Delhi, 

THAKUR Datta Sharma Vaidta (Pandit), 

I K.V,, V. Bh, An Ayurvedic physician of 
Lahore, inventor of panacea for everyday 
ailments, viz,, ** Amritdhara," author of 
several medical books. Vice- 
President of the All-India 
Ayurvedic & Unani Con- 
ference ; presided over 
tho first Sind Ayurvedic 
Conference and 3rd Punjab 
Ayurvedic Conference ; 
lecturer on health and 
hygiene ; boclal and reli- 
gious worker. President 
of the Arya Samaj, Lahore, 
founded a chair for vedio 
research in the Gurukula 
Kangri, Hard war, by a donation of Rs. 80,000 
with a further Inlch .of rupees in 1946 ; has 
created a Trust for medical relief and indus- 
tries amounting to Rs. 4 lakhs. Governing 
Director, Amritdhara Pharmacy Ltd*, manu- 
facturing Amritdhara and other Ayurvedic 
medicines. Address : Amritdhara, Lahore. 

THAKURDAS, Sm Purshotamdas, Kt., CJ.B., 

M. B.E. (See under Purshotamdas.) 

THANADBVLI : Dabbar Shbbe Ambawala 
Saheb, Rtjdee or {Se^ Indian Princes' 
tSection)* 
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TOtTKNUAM.Sm Ai.TXiSOTAx l\ocv.v.TLorT\jS, ) 
M.A. (OxonO. C.l.i:. (1925). Kt. (1031), 
Pewan, I*tidtiKkon?tl State. 1873 ; 

Educ. : Clifton and Qnccn*6 College, Oxford, 
rntcred I.C.S., 1807 ; As'^islnnt and Special 
Assistant Collector, 180S-100G; Secretary 
to Coimnlssioncrs of Land lt^^cInlc, 1000; 
Siilj-Collcctorand Joint ^ifaplFl rate, IPOO-lOll ; 
Collector and Pistriefc i^fagistr.atc, 1D1M022; 
Additional 1^1 ember, Imperial LcKHlati\e 
Council, 1918-19 ; CommiF‘'ionrr of Income- 
tax, 1022 ; Member, Central Board of Bevenuc, 
and Joint Secretary, Finance department, 
Govt, of India, 1023-1033; Jlctircd 1933 ; 
Adminislr.ntor of rudulclvoUal State, South i 
India, from 1031 and Den.an from 101 J.| 
Address ; A dm Inl'^t rater's Bungalow, rudduU- 1 
kotlai (Sonlb India). 

TOTTEKHAM, Sin Bichakp, I.C.S., B.A. (1913), 
M.A., K.C.l.E. (1010); C.I.B. (1030), C.S.I. 
(1030), Knight (1037). Home Dept., Govt, 
of India. 6. Nov. 18, ISOO ; m. llarcl Joyce, 
d. of the late M.njor Gwynne, B. W, ruslr.'^, 
LVtfc. : Harrow and New College, Oxford. 
Joined Jfadrns Ci\ll Service, lOH and served 
as Asstt. A' Sub-Collector and ns Undcr-Scev., 
Public Dept., till 1021; In Anny 
(now War) Dept, of Govt, of India on 
fipccial duty, as Deputy Secretary tt Secretary’ 
from 1024 to 3037 ; (nlth one yc.ar as 
Betrenchraent Secretary, JSfadrns, 1031-32); 
President, Council of State and Dewan, 
Dharatpur, 1938 to 1010, Address: New 
Delhi ; also c/o Messrs. Grindlay A. Co., 
London. 

TBAVaNCOBE: Hox.Maj.-Glk, Ills Highkess 
T/inlilAifAnAJA OT*{Sec Itidxan Prtncr5’*Sec/i'oTi) 

TKAVANCOBH: H. H. Maiiaram Skit; 

PARVATi Bayi. b, November 1800. Grand- 
niece of tijc late Sfnharaja and Jlotlier of 
II.H. Sir Bala Kama Vanna Sri Chllra Tlrunnl, ! 
Maharaja of Travancorc. m. 10(17, Bavl Vanua, | 
Kochu Koll Tarnpuran, B.A., two| 

sons and one daughter, Ed tie. : Privately. 
Interested in m o v c m c n t s calculated 
to promote Elno Arts 
and Social Bcforni, presi- 
ded over the All-India 
^Y omen’s CoBfcrcnco 
on H d u c at 1 o n a 1 and 
Social Ilcform at Cal- 
cutta, 1929, and at Trivan- 1 
I .. i drum, 1937. Has travelled ; 

- \ extensively in India,! 
^ 1 ^ -^1 Hngland, Europe and the 

V I \t 4 East ; Is the recipient 
of the honoiary Degree of 
“ Doctor of Literature ** from the Andhra 
Dniversity and " Doctor of Letters " from the 
Benares Hindu University and the Annamalai 
University, Pro-CUancoUor, Travancore 
University. At the end of November 
1940, Her Highness presided over the 7th 
Biennial Conference ot the National Council 
of Women in India at Delhi. Her Highness is 
the President of the Council and one of its 
patrons. Her Highness’s contribution for the 
promotion of Pine Arts and Social Reform has 
been suitably recognised In a magnificent mar- 
ble statue of Her Highness, erected at Trivan- 
drum bypublic subscription. Becreation: Music. 
Address : Kaudiar Palace, Trivandmm. ' 



TBAVANCOllE; Kautika Tirukap, Bam 
l.AKSUMi Bayi, Her Highness the First 
Princess of Travancorc. b. on 17fch September 
1910, Only daughter of 
Her llighnc^^s i\[nharniil 
Set u Pa rraf i Bn yi and 
only of their High- 
nesses the Malnraja and tho 
Elajvi B.sja of Tr.nancorc. 
llccclvcd early education 
in Jtalayalam and Sanskrit 
and later in English. 

V Kited Europe lor first 
time in 1032 in company 
vitli Her lliclmcss Mnlia- 
rani Sc(u Parvnfi Bayi and again accom- 
panied His Hiuhness the Maharaja in 
the following year. Cldef Guide of the 
Trnvnn(ore Girl Guide organi'=^ntion ; plays 
tennis ; a gifted singer and plays on the Vccna. 
jMnrricd in Jan. 103} Lieutenant-Colonel Goda 
Xnmn Baja, a scion of one of the ancient 
Builng 3’nmiUcs \\hlch existed in Travancorc 
before the ISth Century. Has 2 daughters, 
l^rjnccss Pfx)yam Tirunnl born on tlic 7tli Sept. 
1012 and Princess Aswnthi Tirunnl, born 4th 
July 1915. ; Kaudiar Palace, 

1 TrlNvnndrum, 



TBAVancoBE: Martanpa Varma, His 
High KK5S, Tuk Elaya Baja (Heir-apparent 
of Travancorc). His Highness is the younger 
brother of His Highness tlic Maharaja and 
second son of Her High- 
ness Mabarani Setu Parvati 
Bayi. Born : 22nd ])[arch 
1922. The prince has 
j passed ' tho B.A. Degree 
exvamlnatlon of the Travan- 



^ ^ core University securing a 
^ i Ist class in Economics and 

• . j History and tho first rank 
' . in tho first class in Sanskrit. 

in. Badha Devi, d. of Lt.-Col. K. G. Pandalai 
of Madras, Sept. 1945. He is also the recipient 
of a Gold Medal having secured the highest 
number of marks in Sanskrit. The Tiruma- 
dampu or Upanayana, which is one of the 
Sastraic rites prescribed for a Ksliatriya Prince, 
was performed in January 1939. The Prince is 
a lover of liorscs, a keen and smart rider 
and competed in the open shorts of the 
State Forces carrying off a prize for 
tent^'pegging. He is also an excellent photo- 
grapher, sharing this hobby with His Highness 
the Maharaja and is now developing interest 
in tennis and similar open air games. His 
Highness is Honorary Lieutenant- Colonel 
of His Highness the Maharaja's Bodyguard 
and Honorary Colonel of the Travancoro 
University O-ffieers’ Training Corps. He is 
the Chief Scout of the Travancore Boy 
Scouts’ Association. Address: Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 
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TVABJI, Tnr, Hon. Mn. Jusnon Hatim! 
BUDKUl)pl^% jr.A. (Oxon.), Judge, Chief | 
Court of Sind Finec Jan. llK'iO. b» Dec. 0,| 
1801 ; T«. Mary.am, rf. of late Sir AUbar Hydarl. I 
j;dur. : St. Xavicr’a lUgli School and Coll., 
liomhay and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ag. 
Judge, July-Oct. 1038. Address: Sunnysldc 
Bead, Knnirh!. 

TVABJI, IIUFAIN BaiikudpiKi M.A. (Hons.), 
LL.M. (Bon*;.), Cant.ab., 3890 ; J.P,, Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Brc'^ldcncy Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay, Acted as Chief Judge, Betired. 
6. lltli October 1873. m. Miss Kaiar Moha- 
mmad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjuman-e-lslam 
Bombay ; St, Xavier's School and College, 
Dooming College, Cambridge. Brasldcnt, 
Downing College Debating Society, Cainl)ridgc, 
Indian jrajU«, Cambridge, Anjuman-c-Islam, 
London; Vlcc-rrcsldcnt, London Indian 
Society; Member, BrItUh India Committee, 
London. Formerly Member, Managing 
Committee, Tnistee, ’TrcaMircr and Bros., 
Anjninan-c-Tplam, Bombay, Mutawalll, Badr 
Baghh. Bract ised in the Bombay High Court. 
Adilrcss : "Chateau Marne," 45, Marr.banahad, 
Andheri. 


TYABJI, Mrj?. Kiiadija Snurn. M.L.A., J.B., 
Hony. Breed denry ^^faglslrate. 5. 1SS5, has two 
children. She Is an elected member of I he Munl- 
cl pal Corporation and the 
^ "• . T ] first elected Muslim lady 
.. j Member of the Scliools Com- 
^ y mlttce, A member of the 

j Schools Commlltco for sc- 
' ^ vcral years, Its Chairman, 

r'A A' , 1931 ; first Commi?sioncr, | 

r* 4 Municipal Girl Guides;: 

^ \ Brcsldcd at the Bombay: 

j \ vrV ' Brcsidcucy Muslim Ladles, 

! v T Educational Conference, 

I * j Boona, 1920 ; Chairman, 

Reception Committee of 
the Bombay Constituent Conference of All 
India Educ.atlonal and Social Reforms, 1930 ; 
was Vice-Chairman, National Council of 
IVomen in India, was Cliairman, Local 
Coniinittco of tlic All-India Conference on 
Educational and Social Reforms ; Chairman, 
Red Cross Executive, 1928 ; Vicc-Brcsldcnt, 
Social Service League ; Chairman, Mahila Seva 
Mandal ; was Chairman, now Member, Port 
Haj Committee. Founded a Muslim Purdah 
Nursing Division, first of Its Idnd In the world. 
Appointed Associate Serving Slater Ovcracaa 
Brigade St. John's Ambulance, 1937 ; Chair- 
man and now a member, Allbless and Cama 
Hospital Advisory Board and Is also connected 
with the following Institutions for many years 
— Govt. Urdu Text Book Committee ; Infant 
Welfare Society ; The National Baby Week ; 

. Executive Committee, Governors' Hospital 
^nd ; Advisory Committee, J. J. and Allied 
Hospitals ; Seva Sedan Council, Bombay, 
Presidency Women’s Council. As Chairman, 

, ~Plag Day Committee, collected Rs, 22,000 in 
one day for the Antl-Tuberculosls Fund. 
President, All-India Educational Conference, 
Women's Section, Poona, 1940. Member, 
War Gife Fund, Ladies* Committee. Award- 
_ ed Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, 1935; Gold 
Medal, 1941, Appointed Member of Health 
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Survey ond Devdopmont Committee, Govern- 
ment of India, Nov. 1943. Addrm;. Oomar 
Manslofii Warden Road, Bombay 0. 

TVMMS, Sir FnnnKniOK, K.C.I.E. (1047), Nt: 
(1941). 5. Wales, 4th August 1889; s. William 
Henry Tymms. ICduc,: Tenby and King's 
College, London. Director General of Civil 
Aviation in India, 191,') ; M.C., 1910 Chevalier 
dc L'ordre do la Cour ronne ; Belgian 
Croix dc Guerre, 1917 ; C.I.E., 1035 ; 

F.R.Ac.S. ; War service ; South Lancashire 
Regiment and Royal Flying Corps ; British 
Aviation Mission to U.S.A., 1918; Civil 
Aviation Department, Air Ministry from 1910 ; 
Air Ministry. Superintendent, Cairo Karachi 
Air Route and Chief Technical Assis- 
tant, Air Jllnistrj’ ; Representative of 
Govt, of India with Britisli Purchasing 
Commis'^ion to U.S.A,, 1940, Director, Civil 
Aviation in India, 1931-42 and 1943-4.5, 
Managing Director, Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Bombay, 1912-13 ; Delegate to Intcmatioiial 
Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 1941: 
Club^i : Royal Aero, Koval Air Force. Publica- 
tions ; awtUevr " Ccmwercial Air 
port ", 1920 ; Flying for Air Survey Photo- 
grapiiy Scientific papers on Air Navigation 
and Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Addrm: New Delhi/Simla. 

rYNDALE-BISCOE. Rev. Ceoil Earle, M.A., 
Principal of C. M. S. Schools, Kashmir, N. 
India; Hon. Canon, Laliorc Catlicdrarof, 1932 ; 
Canon Emeritus 194 1: Hon. Fellow, Jesu'; 
Coil., Cambridge 1915. Ik Holton, Oxon, 
9tli February 1803, s, of William Earle 
Blscoc, J.P.f D.L., of Holton Park, Oxon ; 
m. 1001 1 Blanche Violet, d. of Rev. Richard 
Burges; three s, one d, Educ,: Park 
Hall, in*. Evesham ; Bradfield College ; 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Coxed the Cam- 
bridge boat, 1884, defeated Oxford, and the 
Jesus College boat, head of the river for three 
years and won the Grand Challenge at Henley 
1880 ; deacon, 18S7 ; priest, 1890 ; curate 
at Bradfield, Berks, 1887 ; at St. Mary's 
Whitechapel, 1888-90 ; arrived Kashmir, 
N. India, Church Missionary Society, 1890; 
Kaiscr-i-Hind Gold Medal Ist Class, 1912 
and Baf» 1929 ; Canon Emeritus, 1942. Pub- 
lications : “ Character Building " ; " Kashmir 
in SUnllglit and Shade." Eecreations : Boat- 
ing, swimming. Address : Srinagar*, Kashmir, 
N. India. 

TYSON, Geoffrey William, C.I.E.'(1941). 
Editor of " Capital,” Calcutta, b, 14th 
June, 1898. in. Kathleen Corbett (nee 
Allen) ; one s, Educ. : Lancaster Royal 
Grammar School ; London School of Econo- 
mics (University of London). Royal Naval 
Reserve (afloat), 1914-18 ; Editorial Staffs, 
Northern Whig, News Agencies ; Editor, 
India Monthly Magazine ; Assistant Editor, 
Capital ; Member, Indian Central Leg. 
Assembly I since 1944 ; Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, Bengal, since 1941^; 
Hon. publicity Adviser to Bengal Govt, 
since ^ 1942 ; Bengal Board of Censors 1942- 
1948; Member, Bengal Post-war' Reconstruc- 
tion Committee. Publications : Danger in 
India (1930) ; India Anns for Vidonj (1942) ; 
Forgotten Frontier (1945) ; Contributions on 
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Jndb Mid IIconoTQlc Xo 

Short Stori*’-, oc^'.o-iorial r.rfl^h 

undf r js'f Tidomun of odr^’V Ir-'/m, A^f'lrr^t : 
d, Lyorii IhoTirc, Cilrnlto, Iiidir.. 

TYSOX. Jon:^ Da^so.’t, M- A. fOxon.), 
C,SJ, (104:d, CJ5.f:. (1033), I.C.S., Sfcr^tAry 
to Governor of ih'iUi Airis 1^03; 

♦ m, iJorri't* Ahxirid^f VtdU ; 7V»/r. ; Aid* nb *Trs 
•fo^oirilrri Coll.. G^-r^rd. Diinov 
fcrveH In Arc::. H .S;j*bV] ill/idmd' — 

Crtptnm, eriterM I.C.S. 3010 ; 7>o"V d to JO nv/.l; 
Ciikl T*i^*=jderjry of Crvi^’ittri, 

1020-27; SceT^*riry to of CrArrmriMtl 

of IndB in Sonth Africr^, 1027-20 : 

A^CTit, 1920; Private S'^^TCtary to Oovf rnor of 
TJenrra!, 3030-21 and 103^; 2tdvp^r, Coo<b 
Hiliar StvU-, 1030; rcp;e-cnU*d Go*.cmrrynt 
of India I>cfoio Vre ^ India Jioyal Conimi'doTi. 
1020; Aci»n:r Sf‘f7ctary to (Jo'/# rnrn'^nt of 
India, Ilf'pt. of Cornmnnlfnlionc. 1030; 
Oecr.s, Govt, of India, J>*'jA. of iMticaljors 
Health and T.and-'. lOjn.jfi. A^hU^s^z : lienrral 
United Scr^rice Clab, Calcutta, 

UHAIPURr H05. M.u.-Gk.’t. Hh IIrr;Ti:n:s'= 
Tnr. liXTl/Kli or, {Hcc Tndinn Vrincez* SiecUon.) 


3'/c^!dol f}\(r TiffU-GovetJ.rhf'Tii Schools 

<Jor.ff r» , Punjab, 302S; v.r.'* f*^j>ft^d 

df]f.*a*r* for Jlo'ind Tnbb^ Conforr^nce, 1020 
and 1033, on IVderal htnrrinre Com- 

ifdtt'f r.ijt! other Important CommUt-et? of 
Hound 'fable (>>nf^rfnce ; Hr 'Med ov^r 
Punjab Sllb Political Confertn^e, 3032; 
v.a^ n]>poird<d Mcmb^^r, C'OMuUMhc Com- 
mittee, 1032; Pfe^Med over Slkb Youth’s 
ronfcTfi/o, 1033; Prf-.bP d at the KJ.aUa 
Cojkvc <'’onao^-aifon, 1030; xe-e'prt/d to 
PfO\ir.Mal Assembly, 1037; .apioint^d Parila- 
inentary Se^rretary (fforn»‘) ; He^l^nfd hf? 
olfme In 10 U. If^t Sir Mafferrd Crtpl''' 
(b^piibatlon in Mnrrh 1042 on l^balf of Slbh 
A\!i P.artier Conferon^^^ ; Mrr.nl 'r, Punjab 
Provincial War Hoard A; Provlndal Price 
Control Hoard; Presid'd over All-India 
Sikh Youth I/arue Cor.icrcrwf: In January 
1013; n :: a fn a pj/of .n rr. t rnl/e r, fnd la n 

Crntrr.l Colton Cttec,, 3013; r.ypM. inembe^r. 
Textile* Ivr.rd, Jan. 10J3; Prcc.thc Sikh 
Kdue;;;? jOTjv! Corjf* rf*nr-.', Mnreh 1013; v^as rt 
to CMC Confr-rence on I'ood and Acri- 
mPurr, J*cdd nt Onebeo OcC, lOJO ; api'Otr.trd 
Mrinn-r, AlMndia Council for TtchnKal 
i:due*aMon, wtpril lOl^/, Addj^^t : 04, Upj^r 
Mall, Hahorc. 


!-.f ■" 


UDAY Sha^itat;, A.Tl.C.A.. (London.), b. Dec. 
g, 1000, at Gdalxmr . ildvc. : Benares and 
Bombay,, and finally at the lioyal Colleue 
of Arts, London, v.hcrc he avas the flr^t 
Indian to top the list, besides vdnnin;; the 
Spen cer and G e or^re C! an5 c*n p rize s. m . A ma! a , 
IJaiidi, B.A., an arti-t of hh prerup, in 1942.1 
One son. Had experience 
r ' of the Etape vrhen helpun^ 

his father to produce plays 
in London, and in 1023 
joined Pavlova and tcr.ired 
with her as her partner for 
the India ballets irhlch he 
Had composed for her. In 
1920 formed ovna comp<iny 
of dancers and mtisicians 
vrith vrhich he had success 
all over Btirope, America 
and the East ; founded the 
India Cnlttire Centre at Almora, 1S39. In 1944, 
the trustees decided to close the Institution 
temporarily for the duration of the war. Xovr 
producing his maiden film Kalpana, Pub- 
licolir/TU : Has contributed articles on art 
to all irap>ortant magazines of the world. 
Plolhy : Cinematograjjhy and Mechanics. 
Addretz: C/o 3Ie-srz. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 
PostBoz 49, Madras. 




PtMAb'. Sin MAUOirnn, K.C.S.T. fl943). 
K.C.I.J:. (1933); Kt. (19ZB), Kaf^er-i-Hind 
Second r!a«e (192-3); KInn liahadur (1021): 
Khan Slhib (1920); Tk.t., V. I^^4, rt- d. of 
SIiifa-uI-MuU: Zvntilabndin Sahib Bah'^dur, 
B.A. TAnc.: Madras Christian CoIPc" ; 
Co-mcillor, Corporation of M.adras, 1913- 
1925; Hon. Prt='. Maste., lOlC-20; RMow 
of the Madras Uni\e:-lty since 1021; 
Vice-President and Chairman, Bed Ctens 
Society, Idadras Bianrh, 1041-43 ; Clnirman 
of Committee on Indigenous Sy£ten.s of 
Medicine, 1921-23 ; President, Jiuthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras ; Llcct^^d 
Member, Madras I/*gL5, Council, 1021- 
2,3 ; Sheriff of Madras, (1924) ; President 
of the Corroratlon of iladras, 1924-25 ; 
President, 51ahomedan Zducatlorxal Apsocla- 
tloa of Southern India, 1925-25 ; Ciiairman 
of the Oversea* L'*avuo, Madras Branch ; 
Home Member of the Lxeenthe Connell of the 
Governor of ?dadra>, 1925-34; Ag. Governor 
ofjfadra-, 3934 ; Vicc-Chanf*el!or. University 
of Madras, 1940-42; Member fPO't^ Air) 
Govern or-General's Kvecutive ConnHl, 10J2- 
Jime 104G; Tcynampet Gardens 

Tcpnainpet, Madras. 


UJJAL SiitGH, Saedab Bahadur, M.A. (Pun ' 
jab). Landlord and ilillovmer. 6. 27 Dec.: 
1895. Bdtic. : Govt. Coll., Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee; 
member of Khalsa College Council and 
ilanagicg Ckunmlttee ; Member, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, 1925-30 and again in 
1943 ; and Provincial Cotton Committee 
>mce 1925 : elected member, Punjab Legisla- 
tive CJoundl ; was member and TXon. Secretary 
of Punjab Beforras Committee which co*- 
oi>erated with the Simon Commission ; 


USilAK, Khak Satub MAnoirri), J.P., z. 
of late Khan Bahadur 
AMul Sattar of the Memon 
Community of Karachi, Di- 
rector of 'Karachi Electric 
Suppl}' Ck)rporat:on Ltd,, 
and life member, St. John 
Abulance As=cn. and the 
Ckjuntcss of DufTerin Pund; 

Director, Quetta Electric 
Supply Co., 1938-40; Mu- 
nicipal Commissioner, 

Quetta, 1933-29 ; was elect- 
ed and nominated in place 
of his father who had retired from both after 
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the Qaett^a Karlhqnalcc ; succeeded his father 
as a Military Contractor In 1012; takes keen 
interest in social and rclifjious matters of the 
Muslim Community ; for his services to his 
community in parliculnr and M«i?limsin Rene- 
ral, the Sind Govt, has made him a J.P, ; H. 
M*.8 Govt., conferred on him the title of Khan 
Sahib In 1045 In consideration of hh loyal and 
valuahlc Fcrvlces to the warenorLs. Chihs : 
Karachi Club, and various other clubs of 
Karachi. Address: IVocdy Street, Snddar, 
Karachi. 

UTTAMCITAKl) Motilal Skth, Banker and 
Landlord, b, 1012. m. S. S, Vntsalabal in 1037. 
Kducated privately* Kntcrrd business 
In 1930. Visited Bnropo in 1934, Managing 
Trustee of Slirl Laxml 
Kar.ayanSanslhan,a private 
Family Trust created by his 
father; Tnistco of Seth 
Bansllal Fakirchand Trust, 
Bemanent President of the 
Agarw.al Maha Sahha, Akola; 
a Freemason ; member of 
several clubs prominent 
being the Gondwana Club, 
K.agpur and the Hoyal Wes- 
tern India Turf Club, Bombay. /iVere-r/torw .* 
Bridge, Billiards, Shooting and Aviation. 
Addrws ; Akola (Berar). 



VACIIIlAjJfAMsnnnJi BnJAFJi, Khan Bahadur. 
B.A., B.Sc., C.I.li;., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bombay Presidency from 1027 to 1030. 
^ 2Clh May 1879. tn, lloshan Arciashir 
Karanjawalla, B.A, L'cfuc. : Blphiustonc 
College, Bombay. Kntered Government 
Bcrvlce as Deputy Collector, 1002. Ofllclatcd 
ns Joint Secretary to the Government ol 
India, Finance Dept., and Member, Central 
Board of Kevenuo in 1932, 1033, 1934 and 
1030. Puhlicaiiom : The Bombay Income- 
Tax ^Manual, Clubs: Jfember, Willlngdon 
Sports Club and tbo Boyal Western India 
Turf Club, ylddreiff; Banco Mansion, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 


VADIA, DAnnAU Snni SuraowaxaS Annn, Tun 
Chief of. (5ce Indian Princes' jSccfion.) 

Vithae, B.D* (Civil), M.I.K. 
UtiQ,), Llanagcr, Bitumen Department, 
Burmah-Shcll, Bombay, b. Sept, 20, 
1893 ; ni. Miss Sulabha Deshpando, Kolha-’ 
pur. Dee. 20, 1917 ; Pdur. : College of JiJngincor- 
mg, Poona, Bombay Miinlci])ality 1910-30, 
Burmah-Shcll since 1930. Jlembcr Inst, of 
Laglncers (India) ; Chairman, Bombay Centro 
mt. of Engrs. (India), 1043-44 ; INIember of 
CounciJ, Inst, of Engra. (India) ; Convenor 
Bullock-Cart Sub-Cttec. since 1045 ; Member 
of Council and a Vioe-Pres. (1040) Indian 
uoads Congress ; Delegate, International 
lloads Congress, Holland, 1938 ; Member, 
Committee, G.S.B. Housing Society, 
1928-34 ; Member, Board of Trustees for 


t employ, etc. ( t.S.B. Community, 1027-42 ; 
Chairman 1042 to-date ; Chair raaii, Saraswat- 
Co-op. Bank 1933 and 1034 ; Vice-President 
and Trustee, the Ivhar Model Education 
Society since 1911 ; Hon. Asst. Technical 
llccniitiuu OfUcor, Bombay, 1043-45. 
Address : *' Prabhat Khar, Bombay 21. 








VAlDEESWAllA Ayvae, T. K., Chairm«nn 
and Editor, Tiio Lokaprakasam Ltd. b. 
Jan. 1883. Educ. : Trlcluir, Calicut, Palghaut, 
m. Srimathy llugmony Ammal, 1901. Served 
in the staff of Jr?ic7ian 
Palriaty Afadras 7'imcs, 

New TUudu etc. ere 

founding and editing the 
anelo-Malayalam news- 
paper. Lokapraba.'^am (1912) 
at Trichur. Was entrusted 
with I ho responsibility of 
piloting the Cochin Land 
Tenure Begualnlion, the 
Cochin Hindu Beligious 
and Charllahlc Endomnont Kogulatlon, the 
Cochin Hood and I^amlno Kcliof w’ork, etc. 
Contributed .subst anil ally for the spread of 
mass education at groat sacriflcc. Foimdcd 
and Iklit The Stoics of Indio, pictorial monthly 
on Imlian Slates ; toured oxtcnsivcl 5 % visiting 
several Hindu Pilgrim Centres from Himala- 
yas to Cajie Comorin. Published works 
Conner ted with Cochin Laud Tenure, Daily 
War Bull cU ns (1st European War) of Lol'a- 
pral'osamy States* I For Efforts, States Tfar 
Industries, and IndiO’ America Number of 
“ Tlio States of India **. Address : Loka- 
pralcasam House, Trichur (S. India); 6, Lalib 
li.slates, Boini)ay 22. 


VAIDYANATIIAK, Laiotoy SwAMINATH,M.A., 
F.I.A., Manager, Oriental Govt. Security & 
Life Assurance Co. Ltd., since April 194G. 
Educ» : at lyiadras Univ., passed M.A. securing 
the Stuart Prize ; AssociatesUip of the Insti- 
tute ; selected by Govt, of Bombay as Govt, 
Scholar for further Actuarial studiesin England. 
On return apptd. part-time Prof, of Actuarial 
Science in Sydenham Coll, of Commerce & 
Economics, Bombay and simultaneously 
apptd, in the Oriental Life Insce. Co., First 
Indian to become Fellow of Institute of 
Actuaries. During 1931 census was entrusted 
by tbo Govt, of India with actuarial work repre- 
senting the compilation of mortality tables for 
various provinces and whole of India : Actuary 
of the Oriental Govt. Security & Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., for ten years ; Snpdt. of Insurance, 
Commerce Dept,, Govt, of India, Oct. '43- 
March *4G. Publications : Two papers sub- 
mitted to the Institute of Actuaries on 
lilortality of Indian Assured Lives ** the 
latter of which 'svon for him the prize offered 
by the Institute from the Sir George Hardy 
I Memorial Fund. Address : Bombay. 
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TAII/YA, KESHAV BALKRISH}7A, B.COM. b. 
Aug. 8, 1806 ; 771. 1023 ; 2 2 d. Gen. Jlanager, 

Great Social Life & General Assn. Ltd. 
InJian Shipping Industry Ltd., AmrUlal 

Ojha & Sons Ltd., Indian 

^ ^ ^ Lnamel AVorlis Ltd, (since 

I ^ 1911), Juhbnlpore Glass 

] \ j Tactory, 1920*22 ; Secy., 

' / Bombay Textiles Ltd ; and 

‘•'1^*^** " ^ Secy.,Hattc^sleyM^U(1911); 

J * >lximaging Partner, Bombay 

irl* » & C. P. Trading Company 

and Pow&Vaidya, Bombay, 

[ 1922-1925 ; Asstt. Manager, 

1 /"r,y 4 Scindia Steam Navigation 

i 1 Co. Ltd., 1925-30, Calcutta, 

Pi^ngoon & Bombay, and 
Managfr at' Alil^ab, 1929-1930; proceeded 
to lar Ea<^t 1931 Kov. ; Gen. Manager 
lor China, Ainrltlal 0;ba & Co., Ltd., Hong- 
kong, Canton & Shanghai 1931-1931 ; 
Managing Director, National Publishers, 
Ltd , Hongkong & Canton, 1933-41 ; IC. B. 
Vafdya <k Co, Ltd., Hongkong, Canton & 
Sinnebai since 1934 ; Chief-Editor, ** Canton, 
Daily Sun " & *' Canton Truth," 1934-41; 
Prrs., Hindu Assen., Hongkong, 1934-1935; 
Hongkong JIcn's International Club, 1935- 
1939; Provkional Pres., Indian Chamber of 
Corrim»*rcc, Hongkong, 1935 ; Founder-General 
Sccy., Indian Assen. of Hongkong & South 
China, 1939, 1940 & 1941 ; Member of several 
Sports Club in Hongkong & Canton, 1031-41 ; 
J-^"tured at various Ilotary Clubs, Unlvs., 
TlKo-’Ophical Societies, Y'.M.C.A.'s In China, 
1935-1941 ; Returned to India in August 1941 
after 10 years continued stay in the Far 
Ea«^t; General Secy., Far East Indian 
Ah:"!)., Bombay (sinro 1941); Pres., Ranade 
CcnUnaiy" Economic, Industrial <fe Com- 
iri<‘rciril Conference, Poona, 1942 ; Nara^eer 
Tanajl Mahurc Celebrations, Sinhagad-Poona, 
10 ;2; Maharashtra-Brihanmaharashtra Con- 
ference, Poona, 1042 ; Vice-Pres., Sfaharashtra 
Pro parity Society, Bombay. Publication f : 
** p/ftedions on Canton lie volt <0 After " 
Canton, 1930 ; " Where icill Japan Move 
AVjrt ff- When*\ Bombay 1942; Secret of 
n,ina*t Jlenrtnnref* Boml aj^ 3943; Sailing 
Vefti'l Traffic on the TTVsf Coad of India, 1944 ; 
And Ilo^r Ch\na Solid Pesigns on China, 
39J5;" India and the Far Fad,** 1946; 
*' Fatal Defence of fndin, 1940. A prolific WTi ter 
on political and enonomic subjects, specially 
connected vltb the Far Fast. Club; Hindu 
Gymkhana, Dadar. Peiidence : 100, Sir Blial- 
rhan Ira Road, Hindu Colony, Dadar-Bombay. 

VAIDYA, PAE^jnTUP.AM LiXMAN, B.A. Hons 
(Bom ). ^I.A. (Cal.), D. I Itt. (Paris), Prof, of 
San^ln-lt and Allied Languages, Nowrosjee ; 
^Vadia Coll., Poona, and also at Rajaram ' 
(1018-19), l^Ulingdon (1910-30) & Fergus son I 
(1920*32) CoUegrv^ 1891 Fduc, : privately 

la Sanskrit I’athashalas and at New English 
School and Ft rgu"=on Coll., Poona, Bombay, 
Calcutta and Paris UnivctEitics ; Unlv. 
fcholar, Prizeman and Srcdallist ; Govt, of 
India Language Echolar (1921-23); Wilson 
Lcturcr, Bombay (1920) ; Paranjpe Lecturer. 
Nagpur Hnlv, (1043); Springer Research 
Scholar (1920-23), etc. Attended Inter- 

national (3ongrc?s of Orientalist- at Leyden 
and of Lingukts at Gene-sa (1931); Pres, ofi 


Pali and Prakrit Section at Mysore of AU- 
India Oriental (Conference; Afember, Execu- 
tive Council, All-India Oriental Conference; 
Editor of several Sanskrit, Pall, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa Works, Alember, Alahabharata 
Editorial Board of the Bandarkar Institute 
and Editor of Kamaparvan ; Examiner in 
several Indian universities. Address: Wadia 
CoBege, Poona. 

YAKHAPvIA, DwarkACAS HabIDAS, J.P., 
AXerchant. Sole Proprietor, Popatlal Ghclabhal 
& Co., Bomba 3 % b. 1895 at Porbandar 
(Kathiawar), s, of the late Haridas Girdhardas. 
771. Aliss Jashodabal, d. of 
Seth Lalji Amerahl of 
Ranavav (Kathiawar). 3 d, 
and 2 s, Educ. at Porbandar 
High School, Porbandar. 

Joined his aunt's business 
in 1912 as an Assistant, 
b^^came Partner, 1918. 

Chairman, Southern Knit- 
ting W orks Ltd . , Poona , 

. Alpha Chemicals Ltd., 

Poona, New Alctro Insur- 
ance Co,, Ltd., Bombay, 

Vice-Chairman & Tnistee, Ghatkopar 
Hindu* Alahasabha, Alcmber, Ghatkopar 
Ji\daya Alandal. Director, The National 
Savings Bank Ltd., Bombay, Alaharashtra 
Industrial Investment, Poona, Shree Jam 
Wire Products Co., Ltd., Jamnagar and Lok- 
manya, Barsl Alills Ltd., Bars!, Shree Narayan 
Sugar Factory, Ltd., Gancshwadl (Deccan) ; 
The Saurastra Bank Ltd., Rajkot. Partner, 
The Tndo-Textile Agency, Bombay. Alcmber, 
Ramjl Assar High School, GurukulHigh School 
and Dhanji Devsi Rashtriyashala. Trustee of 
various Charitable and Educational Institu- 
tions in Bombay and Kathiawar. Has visited 
Japan twice. Office Address: 104, Chakla 
Street, Bombay. 

VAKIL, Major Sarpar Jehangir Rustom, 

(A. I. R. 0.) The Kumaon 

V I ^ Regt., Landlord and Mer- 

\ ^ ‘ ^ 4 chant. Eldest son of the 

^ ■> , late Khan Bahadur Sardar 

'V v Sir Rustom Jehangir Vakil 
^ 4 '' I (Alinistcr, Government^ of 
/fj I 1 Bombay, 1930-33). b. 1906. 

V , Editc. : in India and London 

* / / j University and University 

/ ] of Harz (Germany), m, 

n \ / * j Ketayoun, youngest daugh- 

j ter of Mr. & Mrs. T. R. 

Kothawala of Baroda, 1931. 
One s, and one d, Vice-President, Ahmeda- 
had District Local Board, -193 4-37. Honorary 
First Class Alagistrate upto July, 1938. 
Appointed Honorary A.D.C. to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of Bombay, 1938. 
Ajjpointed Superintendent of the St. John 
Ambulance Bngadc Overseas, 1940. Formerly 
Honorary Secretary, Indian Red Cross Society, 
Abmedabad District Branch and the Gujarat 
Landholders* Association. Called to Army 
Scrvic , 1940 and now released after serving 
in H.AI’.s Indian Land Forces in Middle East 
and Iraq and Tran Forces. Clubs : Willingdon 
and Cricket Club of India, Bombay, etc. 
Address: Der-eh-Nishat, Sliabibag, Ahmedabad. 

VALA : Thakore Sareb op. {See Indian 
Princes* Section ) 
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VANDRAVAN Goudiusdas Setu, CroprlctoT, 
the Cotton Inlonnatton Bureau, Bombay. ' 
Merchant atul Coimnl&ston Agent. Ho \s 
a member of the Bullion 
r "" Exchange, and member,: 

j \ East India Colton Assocla- 

\ tlon, and Indian Mcr- 

t i chants" Chamber, Bombay. 

! director, E, B, Ufralal 

i \ : \.C 1 A' Co,, Ltd., Bombay. 

;* ! Director, Sauroshtra Bank 
' ►’pi ' . ] Ltd. and National Security 
' 7*'* \ Bank Ltd. As a member of 

^ j the Dasa Sorathia Vanik 
Community, he is a tni‘^tcc 
of several Charitable Trusts 
and an elected mcrabci on the Tanchayat 
Board. lie Is also the president of SUrcc 
Medarda panjrapolc and Medarda State 
Subjects As'^oclailon, Bombay. Interested 
in educational and social welfare work. 
Addrm ; S51 ♦ Hornby Koad, Fort, Bombay. 

VaRiVDACLIAKIAU, Tnn Box. Mn. Justiok 
SutxlYASA, Kt., B.A.. B.L., Bao Bahadur 
(10‘2G) , Chairman. Central Bay CommK>ion. 
Delhi. 0, 20 June 18SI ; m, Bukmani Am mall 
(189S); LMiic.: Pachalyappa’s College, Madras. 
For Uyo years Lecturer in Tachaiyappa's Coll- 
ege; enrolled as a High Court Vakil (1005); 
practised at the Bar ever since till appointed 
Judge of the Court, 10 :h-1930; 

Judge, Federal Court, Delhi, 2Tth Feb. 
1030 to lOtli Jane lOlG ; acted as Chief 
Justice, Ajuil-Junc 10^3; elected an Hon, 
Master of the Bench of the Inner Temple 
^^ov. 1044 ; for Fomo years Editor of the 
** Madras Lotr JovritaJ. ** JJJrm; Xovr Delhi. 


YAIIDE, Vamax Tuxpuk. B. Com., Proprietor 
of K. K, Nabar ifc Co., Bombay, b, in 
ISOS. Ld. at Batnaglrl High School and 
Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, 
Passed B.Com. in lOlS. 

Held appointments In Tata 
Industrial Bank Ltd., 

Ibo Union Bank of India 
Ltd., and w'as later 
Chief Accountant In the 
Bombay Prov inelal Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. 

Joined It. K. Nabar & 

Co„ Bombay, as a part- 
ner. Bought hl3 card 
In 193G and became a 
member of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange, After the death of ^Ir. R. U. 
Rabat in 1927, became the sole proprietor 
of the firm. Hon. Mg. Dir,, Bombay Provin- 
cial Co-operativo Bank, Ltd; Vice-Chairman, 
Bank of Maharashtra, Ltd.; Director, 
Bombay Swadeshi Co-operative Stores Ltd., 
Kirloskar . Bros. Ltd. (Dist. Satara); 
Vanguard Insurance Co. Ltd., iladras ; 
K-lrloskar Ltd., Harihar; Vasant Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Bombay; Bhor State Bank Ltd.; 
Travancorc lilectro-Chemlcal Industries, 
^ Ltd. ; also Chairman, Saraswat 
Co-operative Bank Ltd.', G. G. Dandekar 
Machine VTorks Ltd, ( BUiwandl), Swastik 
Safe Deposit A; Investments Ltd. Revived 
and re-organised the Deccan Merchants 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. In 1929 and was its 
Hon. Secretary for three years. Reconstruct- 
ed Dadar Co-operative Bank Ltd. in 1988, 



Hon. Treasurer, Social Service League and 
Chlkltsak Samooha; Chairman, Secretary or 
Treasurer of many other Co-operative, 
Educational and Cliaritablo Institutions in 
Bombay. Address: **Prabhat/' 38, Shlvajl 
Park, Mahim, Bombay. 

VarMA, Tnn Hof. Atir. Sukhdeo Pbasap, 
B.A., Bar-at-La\V, Chief Justice, High Court 
at Jaipur since July, 194G. 6, 14tli of 
January, 1885 ; m. Sriraatl J. Varma, 3 s. and 
2 d. Edttc, : at Muz.affarpur ; Presidency 
College, Calcutta, B.A. ; London. After 
graduation* proceeded to England : called 
to B.ar, ^Uddlo Temple, 1910, Started 
pr.acHcc as tfn advocate at MuzaQarpur 
in lOJO; while still in practice worked 
for some time as Professor of English 
in the Muzaffarpur College ; Lecturer, Patna 
Law College, 1912-1920 ; joined Patna High 
Court Bar on its establishment in 1910 ; 
Assl'^tant Government Advocate, 1924 ; 
Government Advocate, P.atna High Court, 
1932 ; Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, Jan, 
1934 to Juno 194G. nccrcatioi^s : Tennis, 
chess, gardening and music. ; Kew 

P.ati\a Club ; Bihar Flying Club and Victoria 
.Tubllec Clu'b. Address : Jaipur, B.B, & C.I. 
Railway. 

VARTAK, GOVlKD DnAliMAJT, B.A., Minister, 
Local Self- Government, Govt, of Bombay, b. 

; 10th October 1894, in, Sluimati Annapurna 
J7di/c.; Wilson High School and Wilson Coll., 

1 Bombay. Comes of a well-to-do agriculturist 
family ; after graduation, took to social and 
political activities and soon became a political 
leader in the Thana District wluch he has 
served for the last 25 years, in various capaci- 
ties ; a staunch prohibitionist, he started anti- 
liquor- campaign as early as 1920 since when 
he has been actively associated with the 
Congress ; twice imprisoned, one in 1940-41 
and the otlier in 1942-43 ; takes keen interest 
in the problems of Local Self-Government ; 
was twice elected Pres, of the Thana District 
Local Board ; served on the Rice Sub-Cttee., 
'Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, as 
a representative of the rice-growers of tlie 
Bomba}^ Province for more than two years; 
fought with considerable success in 1929 
against the Government’s proposals to en- 
hance the land assessment in Bassein Taluka ; 
elected M.L.A., Bombay, 1937; is keenly 
Interested in educational matters and has 
made handsome donations to various educa- 
tional institutions. 'Address : Virar, Dis- 
trict Tliana. 

VAiSIPDAR, Dr, (Miss) Goon Rowroji, 
F.C.P.S. (Bom.), Daughter of Rhan 

Bahadur R. J. Vazifdar. , 

First woman Fellow (by " f 

examination) of the College j* j'' - 

of Physicians and Surgeons ^ 

of Bombay. Educated at \ 

the Grant Medical College, f* ^4 

gaining several medals ; 

and scholarships. After her \ 4 

graduation she worked as i I, 

Resident Accoucheuse at V ' "• 

Rowroji Wadia Maternity ^ A 

Hospital ; afterwards ap- .--5 

pointed &norary Assistant 

Surgeon at the Cama and Albless Hospitals* 
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She ^’as then appointed as Honorary Obstetric 
Physician at the same Hospital and was also 
appointed Assistant Medical Officer in addition 
to her duties. Superintendent, Hed Cross 
Blood Bank, Address : Hew Hospital for 
Women, Hew Queen's Bo^vd, Bombay. 

r* 

VAZIPHAB, Kha.1i Ba-Hahttr Captain H. J.,' 
KM.&S., KC.P.S., KC.S. (Bond.), 
General Secretary, Indian Bed Cross Society, j 
Bombay ; Assistant Bed Cross Commissioner i 
(Provincial) and Secy., Bombay Provincial 
Joint War Cttee. and Amenities for Troops 
Fund Ottee., Prince of Wales Museum, Bom- 
bay Betiied Chemical Analyser to Government 
of Bombay and Professor of Forensic Medi- 

^ cine, Grant Jiledical College, 

j" ~ j Bombay ; Fellow of the 

^ I } Indian Chemical Society: 

/ 'V ’ 1 Examiner in Chemistry, 

* - " .in Physiology, in Medical 

♦ Jurisprudence and Mental 
Diseases in the University 
7 j of ^Bombay. Examiner in 
Physiology and Medical 

Jurisprudence and Hygiene 

College of rh 3 ^sicians and 
Surgeons of Bombay. Examiner in Bio- 
chemistry" of the M.Sc. Examination of 
the Bombay Univ. , Examiner in Forensic 
Medicine in the University of Lucknow and 
McdiCviI Examination Board, Hagpur. Exam- 
iner in Technical and General Chemistry, 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. 
President, College of Physicians Surgeons, 
Bombay (1937-1910). Fublxcatioiis : Author of 
sc\ erai medical publications ; Physiology optJie I 
Coitral Nenous System and special senses 
(7th edition) and Synopsis of Physiology (Gth 
edition). Address : Bed Cross Society Office^ 
Tout! Hall, Fort, Bombay", 



VAZIFDAB, SOHBAB Shapooh, M.B.C.P. 
(Bond.), M.B.C.S. (Eng.), BreuT. -COLONEL, 

I. M.S , Jietd. J.P., Honorary Magistrate, b. 
1st August 1883. m. to Mary Hormusji 
Wadla. Vdiic, : Grant Medical College, 
Bombay- ; St. Bartholomew’sHospital, London, 
Entered I. M. S. in 1903. During the Great 
War served In German E. Africa and subse- 
quently in South Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Appointed Professor of Pathology, Grant 
Medical College in 1923 ; Second Physician, 

J. J. Hospital and Professor of Materia Medica, 
Grant Medical College in April 1923 ; First 
Physician, J, J. Hospital and Professor of 
Medicine, G. 31. College in 1925 ; and Super- 
intendent, J, J. Hospital, 1926-38. Address: 
C/o Lloyds Bank Limited, Bombay. 





VEEUAPPA Cni«:TiAK, AL. VR. P. V. VB., 
Zamindar of Bet,tayambadi 
(Madura District), Proprie- 
tor of many other Estates 
jn Aladura, Bamnad, and 
Tanjoro Districts. Land- 
lord and Banker. 6. April 
3, at Lakshralpuram, 

Bamnad District, South 
India, Wjvs adopted by i I 

Al. VB. P. VR. Venkata- T { 

cbalam Chettiar. Educ, JV'.v f 
at Devakottai, Bamnad 

District. m, Sriraathi 

Unnamalai Achi, 1929. Has one son. Director, 
The He\v Tone Studios Ltd,, 3Iadraa ; 
Sree Meenakshi Electric Supply Corporation 
Limited, Devakottai. President, Committee of 
Supervision, Sree 3Iayuranathaswami Temple, 
Mayavaram, Tanjore Dist. His family have 
made endowments to various charities and 
funds organised by Government and Local 
Boards. The Mayuranathaswami Temple, 
Mayavaram was built by his family at a cost 
of 23 lacs of rupees. Has business concerns 
in Burma. Is generous and philanthropic. 
Address : Devakottai, South India, 


VELIHKEB, Shrikrishna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P, (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln's Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity (1909). 6. . 12th April, 1808. m. to 
Piabhavatibai, d. of Bao Bahadur Makund 
Bamchander^ Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Ednc : St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay", in 
January 1893 ; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presiden- 
cy. One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919 ; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923, Was Elected mem- 
ber, Bombay Bar CoimcU, and Vice-Presi- 
dent since 1933 till January 1944. Publica- 
tions : Law of Compulsory Land, Acquisition 
and Compensation ; Law of Gaming and 
Wagering. Address : Ratan House, 425, 
Lamington Road (South), Bombay, 

VENKATA HaRAYANA • HaYUDTT, DIWAN 
Bahadur, J., C.I.E., B.A., B.L., Rao Sahib 
(1920) ; Diwan Bahadur (1923) ; C.I.E. (1930). 
Retired Coilector and District Magistrate and 
Secretary to Government of Madras. 6. Hov. 
9th, 1875; w. to Srimati ^ Manickyamma. 
Educ, : at 0. M. S, High School, Ellore, Noble 
College, Masulipatam and Law College, Madras; 
Supdt. of Land Records, 1908 ; Dy. Collector, 
Madras Provincial Civil Service, 1913 ; 
Revenue Settlement Officer, 1917 ; Director 
of Land Records, 1919 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1921 ; Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, 1922 ; Commissioner of Madras 
Corporation, 1925 ; Law and Education 
Secretary to Govt, of Madras, 1928. Retired 
In 1930. .* Students' Manual of the 
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Eif^iorv of England: Chain Survey; Manual 
for Ecvcmic Subordinates ; The Adoration of 
the Supreme Banp, Address : Vcnkntn Vilas, ; 
Orme*6 Hoad, IClIpaulc, Madras. • ! 


VENKATA lUO, M.A., General Secretary and 
Director, The Associated I'inancc and Invest- 
ment Corporation Ltd., Bangalore. 6. in 
Bancalorc on dune 2.5, 1000. Educ. : at 





i\Inhnraja*s College, Univer- 

r " Pity ot Mysore (1919-1023) . 

I . DiHinctlon In English and 

Thilosophy. Obtained a 
Hirst Class in the I^hA. 
Degree Examination n-itb 
Psychology and Metaphy- 
sics as ‘ main subjects. ' 
Developed a special interest! 
in Idealist riillosophy, i 
\ / sJ Lectured on Logic and! 

I '^"1 Philosophy to College 

classes from 1030 to 1013. 
Took a prominent part in the ailairs of the 
Univeraitv Union. Hepresented the Univer- 
sity Union in an Indo-British Debate, Keen 
debater. Carried out rcscaxchcs In Vcdantlc 
metaphysics and cpistoraology. Interested 
in a rcfntcrprctalion of types of realism and 
idealism in Indian philosophy. Lectured 
Intterlv on Sociology aud Anthropology. 
Hetired voluntarily as Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in the Maharanrs College, 
Bangalore, in order to make if possible an 
independent contribution to social and politi- 
cal thouglit in India in the coming years. 
Addfcss : The Associated Finance and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Ltd., Bangalore, 


VENKATAPATHY, NAIDU GEXTIT, HAO DAHA* 
l)Uiifl923). Edne.: Christian College. Tra- 
velled in Great Britain, Francc,Gcrmany, Italy, 
etc. Possesses good Icnowlodgo oi Municipal 
and other organisations la Western Countries, 
Councillor, Madras Corporation, 1010-2G and 



served on Its variouB commit- 
tees. Was the Yice-Prcaidcnt 
of Temperance Association, 

Naidu Sanghnm, Depressed 
Class Mission Society, 

Thclaga Association and 
Santhome Dispensary, and 
Trustee of the Victoria Pub- 
lic Hall, Has "worked on the 
Committees of various other 
important Associations. 

For some time Moral Lecturer for Hindu 
Convicts in Madras Penitentiary. Continues 
to be Committee Member of the Countess 
of Duflerin Fund. Was Special Juror of the 
Madras High Court and is the Vice-President 
of Society for Protection of Children ; Member 
of the Madras Andhra Sabha, South Indian 
Athletic Association Suguna Vilas Sabha, 
National Indian Association and the Cos- 
mopolitan Club. Address : ** Hanover House,*' 
Harley's Hoad, Kiipauk, Madras. 


VENK ATAH AMANI, K. S., M.A., B.L., Adviser, 
llural Uidiftnnd Education, Ahvar State since 
J.an. 10 10. 6. lOtb .Tune 1S91. Advocate, High 
Court, jMndrns (1018-1038). Poet, Novelist 
and essayist, deeply interested in rural uplift 
and education, yicinbcr, Madras Unlv. Senate 
(1023-2G) ; Annamalal Unlv. Senate (1030-39) 
and Academic Council and the Syndicate 
(10.3.3-30) ; w.as «awarded in 1927 gold and 
silver plate by the f^Iadras Bar Assne. and an 
ivory Hbleld and sadra by Sri Sanknracharya 
Swamlgnl of Kamakotl Pcctam in recognition 
of services to our Cultural Renaissance ; deli- 
vered special lectures at tbc Universities of 
Benares (1033), Allahabad (1930), Mysore 
(1015), Delhi (1945). and the Sajaji Rao Memo' 
rial Lectures at Baroda (1030) ; founded in 
1038, an Ashram for rural uplift and Cultural 
Renaissance named Markandeya Ashrama ; 
Founder editor ** Bharatn Mnni'* (1938), a 
cultural Tamil monthly. Publications : 
** Paper Boats “ Munigan, The Tiller” and 
several other books in English. Address : 
Alwnr, Raj put ana, or Kaveripoom-Pattinam, 
Tanjoro Dt. 


VENKATASWAMI NaidC, K., B.A., B.L. 
M.L.C., Advocate, Deputy President, Madras 
Legi. Council, 6. July 1890; m. K. Varalak- 
shml Amma. Educ, : Paclmiyappa's College 
and Law College. Enrolled as Advocate 
in 1024 ; Councillor, Corporation of Madras 
since 1928 ; Trustee, Paclmiyappa's Trust 
Board ; Mayor of Madras, 1038-39 ; President, 
Madras Central Industrial Museum ; District 
Scout Commissioner, Madras North ; Member, 
Senate, Madras University and Annamalai 
University ; President, Purnsbawalkam Anna 
Dana Sainajam ; Vice-President, Chennapuri 
Anna Dana Samajam ; Scout Commissioner, 
Corporation Scout As'^ociation. Vice-President, 
Provincial Scout Council Executive C’ttee, 
S.P.C.A., Pres., Madras City Congress Cttce., 
Member, A.I.C.C., Leader, Congress Party, 
Sladras Corporation. Address : Appan Gardens, 
Taylor’s Road, Kiipauk, Madras. 


VENKATRAMAN, Rao Bahadur Sir T. S. 
or TlUUVADI, Kt., C.I.E., B.A. (1905), D.Sc. 
(Honv. Degree of Andhra Univ, 1941) ; Rao 
Bahadur (1928) ; C.I.E. (1937) ; Knighthood 
(1942) ; Government of India Pensioner. 
b, 1884 ; m. Shreemathy Meenakshi Ammal. 
Educ, : S. P, G. Coll., Tiichlnopoly & Presy. 
Coll., Madras. Apptd. to Indian Agri. 
Service, 1919; Govt, of India Sugar-cane 
Expert, 1919-1942; was deputed by Govt, 
to represent India at (1) The International 
Sugar-cane Conlorenco in Java, 1929 ; (2) 
similar conference in Australia, 1935 ; and (3) 
the International Genetical Congress at 
Edinburgh, 1939 ; Pres., Agri. section of 
Indian Science Congress in 1927 and 1938; 
Genl. Pres, of the whole Indian Science 
Congress, 1937 ; Delivered Madras Univ. 
Subramania lectures 1930 ; Tra van core Curson 
Prize lectures, 1936 ; and the Baroda Golden 
Jubilee lectures 1936. Publications : Various 
publications in the Imperial Dept, of Agricul- 
ture Bulletins, Memoirs and articles in publica- 
tions issued by the Imp. Council of Agri. 
Research (India), the two most important 
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B.Lltt.. of Bcmrcs : and B.Sc. of Batrta ). 
Asst, Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, J884 ; 
Supdt, Kng., 1004 ; retired from Bombay 
Govt, Service, lOOS. Appld. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to KIram’s Govt., 1000; Ch. Eng, and 
See., r.'NV. and By, Depts., Gort. of Mysore, 
1000 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1012-1038; Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
ComtwUtcc (appointed by tbe Government ot 
Bombay), 1921-22 ; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1022; Itctrcnch- 
nicnt Adviser (0 the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1024 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1926 ; Member, Bomba vBacb 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
QoVernnicnt of India), 1920. Chairman, 
Irrigation Inquiry Committee (appointed by 
Govt, of Bombay), 1038. President, the 
All -India Manufacturers’ Organization since 
March 1041. Pifblications : “ Bcconstructing 
India” (P. .S. King ct Son, Ltd., Ivondon) 
and ** Planned Economy for India ” 
(1934), Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Addrew ; 
Uplands High Ground, Bangalore. 


VISWANATIT, Biiaoavatula, Bao Bahadur, 
C.l.E. (1944), D.Sc., F.B.I.C. (London), lino 
Bahadur (1920), Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. 0. 1st January 1S80. m. to 
Srimnti Venhata LalcshmI. LVuc. : at 
Yizianagram. Assistant Chemist, Agricul- 
tural Beseareh TnMitute, Coimbatore till 
1923 ; Agricultural Chemist to Government 
of Madras, 1923-34 ; Imperial Agricultural 
Chemist, Imperial Agricultural Beseareh 
Institute, since 1934 ; Joint Director 
1935 and Director, Imperial Agricultural 
Beseareh Institutes 1036 -April 1944. I* resi- 
dent, Agricultural . Sections, Indian Science 
Congress, 1937. President, Indian Society 
of Soil Science, 1935-p7. Vice-President, ! 
Indian Society of Soil Science. AMce-Presi- 
dent, Society of Biological Chemists, India, 
1038. Foundation Fellow of National 
Institute of Science, India ; Indian Academy 
of Science ; Indian Chemical Society. 
Publications : Several original contributions 
on soils and plant nutrition and on the 
utilisation of Agricultural products and 
wastes. Address : Director of Agriculture, 
Madras. 


VISWANATHA. SEKnARlPURAM Vaidyanatha, 
M.A., L.T. (Madras). Betlred Professor and 
Arch ecologist, Journalist and Author, b, 
20th October, 1801 ; m, to A^’enkatambal. 
two d, one s. Educ, : Victoria College, 
Palghat ; Government College, Kumbakonam ; 
Madras Christian College and Teachers* 
College, Saidapet. . Lecturer, Findlay College, 
Mannargudi, 1915-1919 ; Senior Lecturer, 
National College, Trichinopoly, 1919-29; 
Temporary Government Epigraph ist, Madras, 
for two years ; Examiner to the Universities 
of Madras and Mysore ; Extension Lecturer, 
Mysore University; Member, All-India Oriental 
Conference ; served on staff of ” Aryan Path,*' 
Bombay, 1936. Publications : International 
Law in Ancient India (Longmans, 1925); 
Racial Synthesis in Hiridu Culture ; (Trubner’s 
Oriental Series, 1928) contributions to Jour- 


nals ; Some Links in the History of the Deccan 
and of Mysore ; Little Thoughts on Mystic 
Themes ; Dravidlan Civilization, etc. A 
Sanyasln since Jan. 1945 under the name 
Visxra Prem,’^ Address: ** Govardhan/* B. S. 
Puram, Coimbatore. 

VIZIANAGBAM, Matiauajkomau SIR VlJAYA. 
{See Indian Sobles* Section), 


WAS, C. B., B.A., Proprietor, C. B. Vyas 
A Co., Bombay and Ahmedabnd. b, Slet 
July 1901 at Vaso, Baroda State. Son of the 
Inte Bhallal A’^lshvnnntli, Nalb ‘Dewaii 
Sachin State, jn, Stiss 
Mnhalnxml, 1 son, 2 daugh- 
ters. Educ, : at I. P. Mission 
High School, Surat and 
graduated from the Baroda 
College, Baroda, in 1928. 

Left studies to participate 
in tile Nou-Co-operation 
movement of 1920-21, 

IVent to Africa lu 1922 
and joined the Public Works 
Dept., Dar-cs-Salaam, Tan- i 

gnnika Tcrritorj% Entered 
business ns Afanager of tlie firm of D. J. Parmer, 
Surat, Later joined ns Educational Inspector, 
Sachin State. For ncarlj’ 10 years was on the 
staff of the Goodyear Tyre & llubbcr Co., Ltd. 
and then was the Sole Sales Manager for 
India, Burma A Ceylon of the Travancore 
Bubber Works. Left this firm in 1941 to 
start Ills own business and is also a Director 
of the Security Prorident Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. Member, Masonic Lodge, Baroda 
and now of Bombay too. Address : 5, Graham 
Boad, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1, 



VYAS Bao, B., Principal Partner, The Mysore 
Industrial Development Co., and speciaP 
Director, Tlio M^’^sore Stoneware Pipes and 
Potteries Ltd., Bangalore, Director, Mysore 
Silk Filatures Ltd., Mysore. 

| Consulting Geologist, Jhag- 

/ rakhand Collieries Ltd., 

, ' * *. Central India. Son of Mr. B. 

'tel Nanjundappa. b, in 1881 
Gudibanda, Kolar Dist. 
Post-Graduate apprentice 
in the Mysore Govornihent 
- K/] Geological Department, 

19 0 5-1906. Prospector, 

I - ' Peninsular Mineral Co., Ltd., 

LS?' V r;'; Bangalore, discovered 

Sindhuvall Chrome Mines. 
Geologist, Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., 1906. 
Geologist & Head of Department, Messrs. Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., lAd., 1908-1917. Govern- 
ment of Mysore Industrial Geologist, 1917 and 
on Contract, 1918-1921, worked out a scheme 
for the manufacture of Porcelain in Mysore. 
Consulting Jjleologist to Messrs. Dalcliand 
Bahadur Singh, Calcutta. Address: 
122, Santllikuteera, Central Bank Boad, 
Chamarajendrapete, Bangalore City. 

WABHWAN : H. H. Mahjlrana Shri Sereh- 
BRASiNHji, Thakore Saheb OF. (See Indian 
Princes* Section), 
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■^VACHWA^'I, De. Hema^NDAS B., M.B., B.S., 
J.P., h. Jan. 12. 1895. Edue.; 
Grant ^Medical CJoll., Bombay, 1920, specialised 
in Ear Diseases (Deafness) at Keumann Clinic, 
Vienna. A leading practi- 
, ^ tioner in Jacobabad and 

‘ ’ Karachi ; Hon. Secy,, Indian 

^ ‘ Bed Cross Society, Jacoba- 

^ several years ; has 

{ I done a great deal in reduc- 
» ^ 5 ing maternal mortality ; 

, * visited Paris to see the vork- 

" ing of the League of Bed 
}’ ? * i Cross Societies for some time 

if* 'in 1932 ; Beceived Kaiser-i- 

L * Hind Medal in 1931 for Bed 

* ^ " Cross work ; Elected M.L. A., 

Sind, 1937; Appointed Minister of P.VT.D. 
and Public Health, 1937-38 ; Minister of Public 
Health, Industries and Ch*il Defence, 1942-45 ; 
Member, N. W. By. Ad^dso^y Board, 
Karachi, 1937 ; Member, Health Survey and 
Development Committee and Medical Council 
of India ; 1st President of the Sind Kursing 
Council ; Takes keen interest in social reform | 
vork; Anti-Do^vry legislation in Sind is due 
to his efforts; has started Sind Anti-Deti- 
leti (Anti-Do'^vry) Asscn. of Tvhich he is the 
President; has brought about many reforms 
in the Public Health, Medical and Industries 
Depts. of Sind Tvhile Minister ; The Dow Medi- 
cal College, Sind, was started by him. Address : 
Strachan &)ad, Karachi. 


WADE\, Audeshir Button ji, Bajasevasakta. 
B.A., Bar-at-Law, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Alysore (Betd.). b, 4 June 1888. Educ, : 
St. Xavier’s High School and 'Wilson College, 
Bombay ; Middle Temple, London, for Bar ; 
St. Catherine’s, Oxford, for Diploma in 
Economics and Political Science ; PitzwiUiam 
Hall, Cambridge, for Moral Science Tripos, j 
Prof, of English and Philosophy, 'Wilson 
College, Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy, University of Bombay, 1914-16. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Mysore University, 
1917-1942. Secretary, Inter-University j 
Board, 1932-37. President, All-India Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations, Patna, 1926, 
and Indian Philosophical Congress, Dacca, 

1930. Delegate, Congress of the Universities 
of the British Empire, Irondon and Edinburgh, 

1931. President, Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi 

Prachar Conference. 1933. President, Execu- 
tive Committee, Indian Philosophical Congress, 
Principal Miller Lecturer, Madras Univ., 
1931-32 ; S. X. Ghosh Lecturer in Comparative 
Beligion, Calcutta Univ., 1945-40 Pub, : 
The Ethics of * Feminism ; Civilisation as a 
Co-operathe Adventure; ** Pragmatic 
Idealism ” in “ Contemporary Indian Philo- 
sophy.” ” Zoroaster.” ; 6, Infantry 

Hoad, Bangalore. 

WADIA, Sir BOilANJl JAitSETJI, Kt., M.A., 
LL.B., (Univ. of Bombay), Bar-at-Law. b, 4 
Aug, 1881. m. Battanbai Hormusji "Wadla 
and subsequently to Perin Kowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. JOdtic.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 


for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-31 ; Puisne Judge, High Court, 1931-41. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay 
since June 1942. Address: 162, Queen’s Boad, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, Sir Cubbow, N., Kt. (1932),' C.I.E, 
(1919). b. 1869, Educ. : King’s Coll., London. 
Joined Nowrojee Wadia & Sons in 1888; 
Chairman, Bombay MUl owners’ Association 
(1918). Betlred from Business,1933. Address: 
Matatlal Park, Warden Boad, Bombay. 



WADIA, D.A., Khan Bahadur (1936), M.B.E 
(Jan. 1946), Agriculturist, 

Excise Vendor and Contrac- 
tor, b. at Nargol, Tliana 
District on Sept. 7, 1878. 

Educ.: Upto seventh stan- 
dard English, m. Jerhanoo, 
d. of Inamdar and Zaraindar 
Bhikaji Beliraraji Patel, 7 
s, and 2 d. all being w’eU 
educated ; the e. s. is man- 
aging the business with his 
father ; the 2nd son a 
lawyer, is now serving in the 
Military Dept., Four others are in the Bombay 
Provincial Service. Two daughters are work- 
ing in a High School, Khan Bahadur Wadia 
has done immense public work and social ser- 
vice, especially for the District Local Board, the 
Village Pandiayat and in other fields of non- 
official and Semi-official activities ; deeply 
interested in rural reconstruction and develop- 
ment in Thana District and his guidance as 
Vice-President and member of the Executive 
Committee of the Dist. Bural Development 
Board has been valuable ; was thrice elected 
to the Provincial Bural Development Board ; 
is on tlie Cttee. of Kargol Cliaritable Institu- 
tion since its inception; rendered valuable help 
to the war efforts with sincerity and duvotion ; 
he co-operated whole-heartedly with all acti- 
^ities connected with war work ; Leader of the 
Thana West national War Front ; is the Vice- 
Chairman of the District Victory Fund , is the 
xeripient of the Delhi Durbar Medal, the Coro- 
nation Medal and the Silver .Tubilee Medal. 
Address: ” Din-E-Yar ” Cottage Toomhh, Post 
Sanjan, Dist. Thana. 


WADIA, DARASHAW Kosherwan, M.A„ F.G.S., 
F.B.G.S., F.B.A.S.B., Mineral Adviser, 

Govt, of India, b. October 1883. m. 
Meher G. Medivala. Educ. : Baroda College, 
Bombay University, Prof, of Geology, Prince 
of Wales College, Jammu (Kashmir), 1907- 
1020 ; Geological Survey of India, 1921- 
1939 • Carried out the Geological Survey 
of n. W. Punjab, Hazara and Kashmir as 
part of official duties ; Mineral Adviser, 
Ceylon^ Government since 1938, President, 
Indian Science Congress, XXIX Session, 1942. 
President, Kational Institute of Science of 
India, 1945-46. ” Back Award.” Boyal 
Geographical Society, London, 1934 ; ” Lyell 
Sledal ” awarded by Geological Society, 
London, 1943. Publicatiom : Geology of India 
(Macmillan, London, 1919, 1926, 1928) ; 

Syntaxis of E. TF. Bimdlayas (1931) ; Geology ^ 
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0 / Usanga Parlmi and GUgxi Dhirkt (1932) ; 
Structure of tlxc JJvualai/as (1938), Address : 
Sccretarintf Now Delhi. 

W ADIA, Sin Nussi:u^va>"JI Kowrosjek, K.B.D., 
C.LE„ M.I.Ar.E., K.I.St.E., jr.P., F.C.P.S. 
(Ind.), (Hon.); Millowncr. 30th May 1873. in. 
Evylcnc Clarn Powell. JSduc.: St. Xavlcr'e 
Collccc. Chairman ol the Bombay Mill* 
owners’ Afsoclallon, 1911 and 1925. Xcfcfms; 
** Bella Vista/* Pedder Koad, Bombay, 

WAt)IA, Pestokoi AiiDr.Enm, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy and liislorv, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 6. 10th Dee. 1878. Vditr, : Dlphln- 
stono Collcpo, Bombay. Publicatious : The 
Philosophers and the French KcvoluUon 
Zoroastrianism and our Spirllual Heritage; 
Inquiry Into the Principles of Thco«ophy ; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Jfoncy 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoc 
and History of India. Mahatma Gandhi, a 
dialogue in understanding. A Missionary and 
His Pledge. Our Kronomlc Problem. 
Address: Hormar.d Villa, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

WADSWOKTH, Tin: IIoN’. Justice Sir Sidney; 

B. A. Bar-at-Law, LC.S., Knight (21-2-191G) . 
Judge, High Court, Madras, 6. 21-12-1888, *m, 
Olive Horeiicc of SirKohert Clogg, IC.C.I.E., 
T.C.S., Educ. : Ix)nghhorough Grammar School, 
Sorhounc, Paris; Jesus Coll,, Cambridge, 
Middle Temple. Arrived Madras, Dec. 7, 
1913 ; served as As^tt. Censor ; Sub-Collector ; 
Under-Secy, to Govt; Acting Private Secy, 
to H. E. the Governor; Secy., Board of 
Revenue; llcgistrar, High Court; Dt, Judge ; 
Judge, High Court (since June 1935). Ad- 
dress : Cottlnglcy, Anderson Road, Cathedral 
P.O., iladras. 

WAGSTAFF, Colonke Hknuy Wynteu, MJnst. 
T., M.C.,C.SJ. (1045), Member, Stall, Railway 
Board. Govt of India ; b. July 19, 1890 ; in 
Jean Evcrll Mathlcson ; ICduc . : Roval Military 
Academy, Woolwich ; 2/Lt. R.E.. 23-12-1910 ; 
came to India 1913 ; N. W. Frontier and Meso- 
potamia, 1914-15 ; seconded to Indian State 
Railways. 1921; promoted Colonel, 1910; 
Member, Railway Board, 1012. Address: 
Few Delhi & C/o Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 

WAJID Khan, S.uiibzada Dn. Abpue, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Econ.), London, Distt. Controller 

C. S. Murshidabad, b. May 1902. .«f, of the 
late Snhibzada Abdur Ra- 
shid Khan of U, P. Civil 
Service, m. 1920, Anjum 
Zamani Begam (deceased) 
Remarried 1937 — Kaniz 
Sakina Begam, sister of 
Raja Saiilb of Kutwara 
(Oudh). Has 2 5 . and 3 d. 
Educ: Muslim University, 
Aligarh and London 
School of Economics, 
University of London. 
Assisted In preparation 
of Indian States case 

for Butler Committee in 1928 ; acted as 
Secretary to H. H. the Chancellor, Chamber of 
Princes, 1931 ; Personal Secretary to H. H, 
Rawab of Bhopal, 1931-33 ; Secretary to H, H. ! 
^\Maharnja of Patiala, 1935-30; Secretary to 


IT, H. Chancellor, Chamber of Princes, 1937-38. 
Elected IMcmhcr of the Ministers* Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes, from Malwa States, 
1940. Chief Alinistcr and 1, G. Police, Jaorn 
State, C.I., 1938-41, On military duty (GHQ), 
1042-44 : Special Officer (D.I.G.) Civic Guards, 
Bengal, 1044-40. ^ Is a writer on Indian States* 
affairs, Pa^h’enfions ; ** Financial Problems * 
of Indian States under Federation,'* 1935. 
Address: Bcrhamporc Club, Berhampore, 
Bengal. 

VAJinUDDIN, Haji, Khan Bahadur (1926), 
M.B.E. (1930), Director of Pioneer Arms Co. 
Dellii and Khan Bahadur Hajl Wajlhuddln 
Co. Fyzabad, U.P. Treasurer, Red Crescent 
Fund, 1910-12. During Great War (1918) 
Hon. Secretary, Meerut Cantonment War Loan 
Committee. Elected to Municipal Board, 1916 
to 1922. Elected Cantonment Coramittee, 
1920 to 1930. Elected to the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1920, 1923 and 1930 and 
remained in oHlcc for 10 years. Appointed 
in 1922 to bench of lion. Magistrates; in 
1030 Special First class powers conferred 
and in 1935 same powers for life awarded. 
Hon. Secretary to the Central Hai Committee 
of India, 1922 ; President, U. P. Punjabi 
Sowdagar Conference, 1930. Chairman, 
All-India Muslim Conference, 1930 ; President, 
Ayurvedic it Unani Tibbl Anjuman, United 
Provinces, Meerut ; idember, U.P. Provincial 
War Council and Delhi War Cttee. Ward Ko. 1 ; 
Pres., Central Haj Pilgrims Protection League. 
Elected to Sunni Majlis-c-Auqaf, Delhi, by 
Central Legislature (1943). Address: Kash- 
miri Gate, Dellii. 

lALCHAKD niRACHAND, Chairman, Tne Pre- 
mier Construction Co. Ltd., The Sclndia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd,, and The Premier 
Automobiles Ltd. ; Director, Associated 
Cement Companies Ltd., Tata Chemicals Ltd., 
etc. b, 1882 atSholapur; Educ.: Sholapur, 
Poona and Bombay ; took large contracts for 
construction of Railway lines, river bridges, 
largo Military Works, Bhore Ghat Tunnel 
Work and other large Public Buildings, etc.; 
interested in the Sugar Industry and runs 
two Sugar Factories in Bombay Presy. : 
An Agriculturist on a large scale; Also in- 
terested in Pipe Manufacturing Industry 
having 38 Factories operating all over India, 
and Ceylon ; Pres,, the Indian Sferchants* 
Chamber, Bombay, 1927 ; Maharashtra Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1927-38 ; Indian National 
Cttee. of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1931-33 ; Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry, 1932-33; 
The All-India Organisation of Industrial Em- 
ployers, 1933-34; Indian National Shipowners* 
Assen. ; Vice-Pres., International Chamber of 
Commerce, Paris, 1934-35 and 1936-37 ; Mem- 
ber, Governing Body of Imperial Agricultural 
Research Council of Govt, of India for five 
years ; Employers* Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1932; 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to Ninth Con- 
gress of International Chamber of Commerce 
at Berlin, 1937 ; and Copenhagen, 1939 ; Clubs : 
Willingdon, Orient, Western India Turf, 
Bombay and Calcutta. Address : Construction 
House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
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WKST, STHWAIIT Ei.T.rs lAwnr-NOE; C.T.E. 
(1941), O.B.E. (MlllUry) 1918, M. Inst. T. 
b, Jtaroh 2, 1800 j m, Vera Sliisrlrl Van llync- 
veld ; rdac. : Bcrkliamstcd School ; Joined 
N. W. Bnlhvay, March 1000 ; l^tllitary Service 

E. Africa 4 years; Principal, llalhva}'’ Staff 
Collcpe, 1031 ; Director, Trafllc, Hallway 
Board, 1038; Afeinbcr, Transportation, Hail- 
wav Board. 1015. Address: C/o Hail way 
Hoard, X. Delhi. 

WESTON, Tun Hon. Jfn. Justice TCuio, B.A. 
(Cantab.), dudpc, lliph Court, Bombay, since 
Dec. 11U2. //. 8th Doc,, 1802, in. Georgina 
France'?, d. of W. *T, Cork of Hampstead. 
London, l^dttr,: St, John’s Coll,, Cam- 
bridge. .Served in various dlsts. In Bom. 
Prosy, and Sind as As‘?tt. Col. A' Mgte. from 
1010-1021 and A‘?stt. and Dist. Judge, 1021- 
1031 ; DIvt, Judge. Aden, 103M034 ; Judicial 
Comm., W.l.S.A,, Hajkot and Ajmer, 1934-35 
ami 1037-38 ; Judge, Chief Court of Sind, 

. 103S-42. Address: High Court, Bombay. 

WHHELKH, Sm H. Ouvr.n, Kt. (1043).' 
Brigadier (Lalo Hoyal Engineer'^), Cross 
of Legion of Honour 5th Class, 1015 ; 
M.C., 191 G; Surveyor General of India 

b. ISth April, 1890 (Canada); in. Doro- 
thea Sophie Daniel scn5 7Ulnc. : Trinity 
College, School, Port Hope, Canada 
Hoyal, Military. College, Kingston, Canada 
Cominisbioncd Hoyal Engineers, 1010 ; il.C.S. 
India, 1912-14 ; I.E.F. ” A ” France, 1914-15; 
I.E.F. “ D ” Mesopotamia. 1910-18; Kurdish 
Operations near Sulnimaniynb, 1919; Joined 
Survey of India on 9Ur December, 1019; 
Mount Everest Expedition, 1921. Surveyor 
General of India, 1911. Address : Temporary 
Secretariat Buildings, Civil Lines, Delhi. 

WILLIAMS, AuTHun nr Cot.tlooon, B.A., J.P., 

• C.S.I. (10 tO), C.T.E. (19.33), T.C.S. Commis- 
sioner of Food and Civil Supplies, Bengal ; 
b. Sept. 27, 1890 ; m. Benbea Helen Field. 1019 

F. duc. : Wlmhcstcr, Marlborough and*Balliol 
Coll., Oxford. Joined l.C.S. 29-3-15 ; Secy.. 
Govt, of Bengal, Leg. Dept, and Secy, Bengal 
Leg. Council (1920) ; Addl. Dy. Secy., Govt, 
of India, Leg. Dept. (1927); Dy. Soev., 
Leg. Dept. Govt of India (1929); 
Member of the Council of State (1030) ; Jt. 
Secy, and Draftsman, Govt of India, Leg. 

- Dept (1935) ; nominated member of the Leg. 
Assembly and of the Council of State (1935); 
Secy, to the Executive Council of thoGovernor- 
General (1930) ; Secy, to the Governor- 
. General and to the Govt, of India, Defence 
Co-ordination (1938) ; Scoy. to the Governor 
I of Bengal (1942) ; Chief Secretary, Govt, of 
Bengal (1913): Adviser to the Governor ol 
Bengal, Aug. 1945 to April 1040. Address: 8, 
Government Place North, Calcutta. 

^ WILLIAMSON, Lt.-Col. HAkOLD, O.B.E. 

’ (Jlilitary 1920); M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.) , 

* F.H.C.S.E. ; Surgeon to H. E. the Viceroy, 
Lieut-Col. I.M.S. b. Feb. 20, 1801. m. 

. Margaret, d. of the late C. G. Berrill of Pytchlcy 
Manor, Northants ; two ds. and one s. Edne.: 

'• Westminster School, Charing Cross Hospital, 
^/^Kpurbnm Univ. ; H.M. Navy, 1014-19; in 
*ictions at Falkland Islands and Dogger dJank ; 


Surgical Specialist, Burma, 1922-20 ; Gynae- 
cological Specialist, Quetta, 1027-29 ; Foreign 
& Political Dept. 1920-39; D.M.S, Jaipur 
1939-41 ; on active service 1941-43. Pubhea^ 
Hons: Papers on various medical subjects; 
certain sections in Ncamo & WTlllamson- 
Noblc’s ‘'Handbook of Ophthalmology”; 
Editing new edition of ** O’AIcara’s Medical 
Guido for India”; Address: 3, Viceregal 
Estate, Now Delhi. 


WIMBEHLEY, I^IAJOK EpMUND AUAnix. B.A. 
(Cantab.), O.B.E. (1941); Hfnstcr of the Mint. 
Lahore, b. Sept, 10, 1900. vi. .Frumes 
Doreen, Nee, Churton. Edve. : Clifton Coll., 
H.M, A. Woolwich, Cambridge XJnlv., Com- 
missioned to Hoyai Engineers, Feb. 3, 1920 ; 
arrived India, March 1929 and served in 
Roval Bombay Sappers ifc Miners A; ^t.E.S. ; 
joined H.M’s. Indian Mints as Deputy 
jMlnt T^Iastcr, April 1937 ; constructed H.M’s. 
Mint, Laliore and appointed Mint blaster, 1943. 
Address: Ills Majesty’s Mint, Bnghbunpura, 
Lahore, 

WYTJE, H.E. Sm Frvn’pis (VruNru), K.C.S.T., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of United Provinces 
‘?iuco Dee. 1910, b. 9th Aug, 1891. in. 
Kathleen BjTnc, 1923. Ed. at the Hoyal 
School Dungannon (1904- 
09) and Dublin University 
(1909-15), Entered I.C.S., 

1914. Arrived in India, 

1915. Posted to the Punjab 
as Assistant Commissioner. 

Served in Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1910-19. 

Held various appointments 
in the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, 1919-37. 

Governor of C.P. A Berar, 

1938-40. PollUcal Adviser 
to II. E. The Cronm Representative, 1040-41; 
British Minister to Afghanistan, 1941-43; 
Political Adviser to H. E. the Crovm Represen- 
tative, 1043-Nov. ’45. Address: Governor’s 
Camp, United Provinces. 

VAMIN KHAN, Mohammad Sir, B.A., Kt. 
(1930), C.I.E. (1031), M.L.A. Barrister-at- 
Law. Deputy President, Central Assembly; 
b. Juno 1888. Educ. : at Meerut College. 
INLA.O. College, Aligarh and England. Prac- 
tising Barrister .at ^leenit since December 
1914 ; Senior Advocate, Federal Court of 
India, since 1938 ; acted as Secretary of U.P. 
Special War Fund, Y.M.C.A. Fund, also 
District War League for Meerut District 1014- 
18, Member, IMunicipal Board, Meerut 1916- 
1932; Vice-Chairman 1918-1924, and Chair- 
man. 1928-1031; Member Leg. Assembly, 
1920-1923, 1927-30 and from 1931 to date; 
Council of State, 1924-1925; Leader of the 
United India Party in the Assembly 1931- 
1934; Loader of the Democratic Party in the 
Assembly, 1937-1939; Member, Statutory 
Railway Board, and Reserve Bank Com- 
mittees of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
in London, 1933; non-ofiloial visitor^ to, 
Andaman Islands, 1930; Member, Aliens 
Advisory Committee, 1040-41 ; Viceroy’s • 
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H. E. The V^iceroy 


I 'NDIA : His Excel.i.bi%cv 
Fiei-d IMarshal The 
Right Honourable The 
\Tscount Wavell, of Cyren- 
aica and Winchester, G.t.B., 

Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. Born : May 1883. 

Married : 1915, Eugenie 

Marie, i 5. & 3 Educ> : Win- 
chester Coll.; R.iM.C. Sandhurst; 
Stag Coll. 

Appointed the Blade Watch; 
1901 ; served S. African War ; 
Indian Frontier, 190S ; European 
War> 19x4-18 ; served in France, 
1914-16; Military Attache ivith 
Russian Army in Caucasus, 
Oct. 1916 — June 1917 and 
udth Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, 1917-20; B.G.G.S., XX. 
Corps, 1918-19, B. G.G, S., 
1919-20 ; Brevet Licut.-Colonel, 1917 ; Colonel. 1921 ; Maj.-Gen. 
1033: Lt.-Gen., 103S ; General, 19^0; Field-Marshal, 1942 ; Commander, 
Infai.uy Brigade, Aldershot, 1930-34 ; A.D.C. to the King, 
^032-33; 0)mTnander, '2nd Didsion, Aldershot, 1935-37; Commanded 
p„' in iVdestinc and Trans-Jordan, 1937-38; G.O.C.-in-C., Southern 
1038-39 ; C.-in-Chief, Middle East, 1939-41 ; A.D.C. General 
H.M. the King, 1041 ; C.-in-Chie£ in India, X94i*'43. Knight of the 
Grl'.r of St. John of Jerusalem; Commander, Legion of Honour; 
r c»{ Ihc Nile; Order of El Nahda ; Order of George (Greece); 
Mihtari (Poland); Greek Military Cross,' Seal of Solomon 
i''.thicpia) ; Order of Orange of Nassau ; Czech War Cross. Publica- 
i: nr : Tiie Palo^Ainc Campaigns, 192S ; Allenby, 1940 ; Generals and 
ncral hip, 1941; Allenby in Egy^pt, 1943. Assumed charge as 
V: ' y zvA (Governor-General of India, 20th October 1943. Secretary 
rVj'rr.nf; ani Piivciie Secretary: G. E. B. Abell, c.i.E., g.b.e., i.c.s.; 
y/:/:/ V Secretary : Col. D. H. Currie, c.n.n., m.c., d.c.m. 

MPAniEnS OF THE interim government 

7^* H' t: '!)!'• Pandit Jawahp.rlal Nehru : External Affairs Comwon^ 
: BAA: a:: 

i ia I Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel ; Horne, Tn/orvnUton B* casting. 

7; r !f* Pr Kajendra Prasad : Food & Agriculture, 

la ' lb aTO In John Matthai : Transport Raihvays. 

7'/.'* Hi ‘do! Bald^v Singh: Defence. 

1] Ih Mr. jagpvan Ram : Labour. 

7..‘ IP n I I 7rr. ia.arpmt Ah Khan : Finance. 

H n P* Mr 1 I Chundrigar : Commerce. 

7 a -' Hf 3fr, Abdur Rnb Nishtar: Communications {Posts cS* Air.) 
’ii<f lUrA h' Mr. Glr^ardar AVi Khan: Health. 

'*J ’ II n’h!r' .Mr. T^iiv-iulra Nath Mandal : Legislative. 

T, • IPn:‘-trr. C Jh*.}:v*OT xladiari: Industries iS* Supplies. 

T/ '' H* r/fd Mfr. C If lihabha : Works, Mines G* Power, 

Tl Urv/l .M>ul Kalr.Tn Azad : Edncaiion. 
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A SSAM: His Excellency 
Sm Andkew Gourlay 
Clow, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

I.C.S., Governor of Assam. 

Bom : 20lh April, iSgo. 

Educated : IMcrchislon, St. 

John’s College, Cambridge. 

UTaiiicd : Ariadne Blavis 

Dunderdalc, 1925. 

Served in U.P. as Assistant 
Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer and Settlement Officer, 

1914-20 ; Controller, ^ Labour 
Bureau, Government of India, 

1920-23; Adviser and Delegate, 

International Labour Confer- 
ences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 

1929, 1931 and 1934 ‘r 
retary to Government of India, 

Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 ; Joint Secre- 
tary (ditto), 1931-35 : Secretary (ditto), 1936-38 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-35 ; Member, Council of State, 
1928-29, 1932-33 and 1936-38; Member, Royal Commission on Labour 
in India, 1929-31 ; Communications Member, Government of India, 
1939-42. Acting Governor of Bombay for 3 months from 28th August 
1946 during the absence on leave of H.E. Col. The Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Colville, 

Assumed charge as Governor of Assam, 4th May, 1942. 

Address : Government House, Shillong. 

Secretary io the Governor : R. W. Godfrey, O.B.E., I.P. 
Military Secretary : Major T. B. Alder. 


MINISTERS 

The Hon’ble Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi, M.A., B.L., Premier 
{Appointment, Education and Publicity Departments) ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, B'.L. {Home, Judicial, Legislative, Regis- 
tration (S' General Departments) ; The Hon’ble Srijut Bishnuram 
Medhi, M.Sc., B.L. {Finance &• Revenue Departments) ; The Hon'ble 
Maulvi Abdul Matlib Mazumdar, M.A., B.L. (L. S. G., Agriculture 
(S' Veterinary Departments) ; The Hon'ble Baidynath Mookerjee, 
B.A. {Supply, Reconstruction, Mechanically Propelled Vehicles tS- fails 
Departments) ; The Hon’ble the Rev. Mr. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, 
B.A. {Public Works, Forests, Industries cS- Co-operative Departments) ; 
The Hon’ble Srijut Ramnath Das, B.L. {Excise, Medical, Public 
Health and Labour). 
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B ENGAL: His 

Excellency Sir 
Frederick John 
Burrows, G.C.I.E., 
Governor of Bengal. 

Assumed cliarge on i9lh 
February 1946. 

Address : Government 
House, Calcutta. 

Secretary : J. D. Tyson, 
C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Lt.- 
Col. J. M. Hugo. 

Deputy Secretary : W. H. 

Saumarez Smith, M.B.E., I.C.S. 

Private Secretary : Captain J. T. Hughes. 

Asstt. Private Secretary : Miss P; Miller, 

Assistant Secretary, Governor's Secretariat : P. B. 
Sen Gupta. 

MINISTERS 

The Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy. 

„ „ Khan Bahadur Mohammed All 

„ ,, Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin 

Hosain. 

„ ,, Mr. Ahmed Hossain. 

„ „ Khan Bahadur Abdul Gofran. 

„ „ Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman. 

„ „ Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed. 

„ „ Mr, Tarak Nath Mukerjee. 

,, ,, Mr. Nagendra Narayan Ray. 

„ Mr. Fazlur Rahman. 

„ „ Mr. Dwarkanath Barori. 
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B ihar : i-iis excell- i 

ENcv Sir I-Iugii Dow, - 

K.C,S.I., C.I.K., I.C.S., 

Governor of- Bihar > 

Born : Stli May 1886. ‘ , 

Educated : Aske’s Hat- _ - < i 

cliam School, University i-- ■, \ 

College, London. ,'7 

Married : Ann, daughter , d 

of J. Sheffield ; one son and . " 

one daughter. 

Entered Indian Civil ; 

Service, 1909, and served as ' ^ 

Assistant Collector in Sind. \ '''' ■- 

Municipal Commissioner 

for Surat, 1916-1S. Asstt. 1 ’/.“., ' ’ - 

Commr. in Sind for Civil ' 

Supplies and Recruiting, 

1918-20, and Deputy Controller of Prices. Deputy Secretary, 
Finance Department, Bombay, 1921. Acting Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1923. Financial Adviser to P. W. D., 
1926. Revenue Officer, Lloj'd (Sukkiuj Barrage, 1927-33. 
Chairman, Sind Administrative Committee, 1933-34. Jt. 
Secretary;', Commerce Dept., Government of India, 1934-36 ; 
Secretary, Commerce Dept., 1936-39; Director-General of 
Supplies and President, War Suppl}^ Board, 1939-40. 
Governor of Sind, 1941-46. Assumed charge as Governor 
of Bihar, Itlaj;' 1946. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 


The Hon 


RUNISTERS 

BLE Mr. S. K. Sinha. 

Mr. a. N. Sinha. 

Mr. Saivid Mahmud. 

Mr. Jaglal Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Ram Charitar Singh. 

Mr. Badrinath Verma. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay. 
Mr. Binodanand Jha. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Ansari. 
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B ombay *. His Excel- 
lency Col. The Rt. 
Hon. Sir (David) 

John Colville, P.C. (1936), 
G.C.I.E., Cr. 1943, T.D., 

Knight of the Order of St. 
John (1045). J-P-. D-L. 

Lanarkshire ; Governor of 
Bombay. 

Born : 1894. Only son of 
late John Colville, M.P,, of 
Cleland, Lanarkshire. 

Married : 1915, Agnes 

Anne, Commander (Sister) 
of the Order of St. John, 

cr d. of Sir William 

Bilsland, Bart., LL.D. One 
son and two daughters. 

Educated : Charter-house ; Trinity College, Cambridge, 
M.A. Member of Royal Company of Archers (King’s Bodyguard 
for Scotland) ; Served European War with 6th Bn. The 
Cameronians (wounded) ; member of Lanark County Council, 
1919-26 ; formerl}’- Director of David Colville & Sons, Ltd., and 
other steel and engineering companies, also of Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute, 
and Hon. Vice-President of Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce ; Contested Motherwell and Wishaw Division, 1922 
a.nd North Midlothian, Jan. 1929 ; M.P., North Midlothian, 
1929-1943 ; Secretary, Department of Overseas Trade, 1931-35 ; 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Scotland, 1935-36 ; 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1936-38 ; Secretary of State 
for Scotland, 1938-40 ; Temp. Col. Staff, 1940. Held the office 
of Viceroy and Acting Governor-General of India, 2 ist klarch to 
4th June 1945, from 26th August to 15th Sept. 1945 and again 
2nd to 24th Dec. 1946 during the absence of Lord Wavell.' 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay, 25th March 1943. On 
leave for 3 months from 28th Aug. '46. Address : Government 
House, Bombay. Secretary to the Governor : D. Symington, C.I.E., 
I.C.S. Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. L. C. Palk, O.B.E., P.S.C. 

MINISTERS 

B. G. Kher, Prime Minister, Political &> Services and Edw.; M. R. 
Desai, Home and Revenue ; Dr. M. D. Gilder, Health {Public Health 
and Medicine) and Public Works Dept. ; D. N. Desai, Legal and Civil 
Supplies ; V. L. Mehta, Finance, Co-operation and Village Industries ; 
L. M. Patil, Excise and Reconstruction ; Gulzarilal Nanda, Labour ; 
M. P. Patil, Forests and Agriculture ; G. D. Vartak, Local Self-Govt.; 
G. D. Tapase, Industries, Fisheries and Backward Class Department. 
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C ENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR : His 

Exci:lu:ncv Sm Fun- 
dhrick Chalmrks Bournj:. 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LC.S., Governor 
of the Central Provinces and 
Bcrar. 

Boiii: lalhAuRnst iSoi. 

Manicd : Heather Frances 
Burbury. 

Educated : Rugby and Christ 
Church, Oxford <|th Bn. Queen's 
Own (Royal West Kent Regt.), 

I9I.J-20, 

Entered I.C.S., Dec. 1920, 
and served in the Punjab as 
Assistant Commissioner ; OfTg. 

Deputy Commissioner, Itlarcli 
192.} ; Deputj' Commissioner 
(Provisional), Nov. 1926; ditto 
(perm.) Oct. 1929 ; Senior Secre- 
tary to Financial Commrs. and D}'. Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Development Department, Feb. 1932 ; Secy, to Go\’t., Punjab 
Elec, and Industries Dept., July 1934 to March 1937 I Seej^. to Govt,, 
Punjab, Home Department, August i9.}o. Chief Secretarj'- to Govt,, 
Punjab, Oct. ig.ji ; C.I.E., Jan. I9-H : C.S.I. Jan. 1944. Acting 
Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar, ig*}.")* Acting Governor 
of-Assam, 194O, K.C.S.I., August 1946. Assumed charge as Governor 

oj the Central Provinces and Berar on i6th September 1946. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. and Berar. 

Secrrlaiy io ihc Govouor : A. H. Lavard, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

MilUaiy Secretary : Major W, J. B. Purcell. 

Aidc-dc-Camp : Capt. J. P. Odone. 

MINISTERS 

The Hon’ble Pandit Ravi Siianker Shukla, Prime Minister and. 
Minister of Home Affairs. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra, Minister of Develop- 
ment and Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Durga Shankar Kripa Shankar Mehta, Minister 
of Finance. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sambhaji Vinayak Gokiiale, Minister of Education. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Ramrao Krishnarao Patil, Minister of Food and 
Revenue. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Syed I^Iinhajul Hasan, Minister of Medical and 
Public Health. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Waman Sheodas Barlinge, Minister of Public 
Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ramkshwar Agnibhoj, Minister of Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Baba Anandrao Deshmukh, Minister of Excise. 

( 
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Jinlist^'d tn raala), toi-t: -*ird 

J3,,IaMir.ln lor f, : laMit.. 

lajiiK'PT ior(>; Adjutant, i 

la'iiv.tcr r<HO«ji2 ; Caj?- 

taiu, K» War \Mr ttsinrr [ 

10*13; StmItuH Collijjr, 

Cainbt rlry, j<oxp,!3 ; (bS.O. j 

for Air Oi-opt ralrotr, io«b-:;h ; jj 

Hricadc Major, io<:S*3o; VA, jl 

Major, 1030 ; (»,S.O. (War { 

1931-32 ; ilir-at-Law^ ItuuT'D'm* !• 

pl(‘, 1032. G.S.O. (Staff 
1932-35 ; Bt.-Lt.-Coh, 1934 ; Major, South ],ancaslhrc 1035 ; ' 

Lt.-Coh, R. \Var\vickshirc Regt., 1937; Col. (toiup, Rng.), 1930; Com- j 
mander, Nowsliera Brigade, 1939; i\Iajor-Gc’neral (ag.), 10 p>: Major- p 

General (subst.), 1941 ; Licui.-Gen. (ag.), lo.fi ; temp. Lt.-Gcn., 1042; 
Lt.-Gen. (subst.), 1944; Deputy Director of Staff Duties. 10 jo; Director 
of Staff Duties, 1940 ; Vice-Chief of Imperial General Staff, 1941, 

Assumed charge as Governor of I\Iadras, 6th May 19^6. 

Governor's Secretary: J. B. Brown, C.S.I., CJ.E., I.C.S. : lililstmy 
Secretary: Col, G. B. Hoivcll, M.V.O,, O.B.E., ^l.C, ; P)ivaic Scctciaty: 

A. J. Platt, O.B.E., I.C.S. 

MINISTERS 

The Hon. Mr, T. Prakasam, Prime ^Minister : PubliCy Police^ 7/o;;;r, 
Finance, Planning and Food; The Hon. IMrs. R. Lakshmipathi : 
Public Health and Medicine ; The Hon. I\Ir. V, V. Giri : Indushics, 
Labour, Electricity, Co-operation and Emigration ; The Hon. Mr. K. 
Bashyam : Laiv, Legislation, Courts and Prisons and Pcgistuition ; 
The Hon. Mr, K. Kotti Reddi: Hindu Religious Endowments, 
Charitable Institutions and Excise and Debt Relief ; The Hon. AIr, D. 
Thomas: Local Administration; The Hon. AIr. K, R. Karanth : 
Revenue, Irrigation, Commercial Tax excluding Excise and Registration; 
The Hon. AIr. M. BHAiCTHAVArsALAM : Public Woiks Genoa! and 
Highways excluding Irrigation Major; The Hon. Mr. P. S. 
Kumaraswami Raja: Commerce and Fishoies {Commerce, Tiade, 
Statistics, Marketing, Museums^ Communications, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Banking, Insurance and Fisheries); The Hon. Alr.T, S, A\hnasiltngam 
Chettiar: Education; The Hon. AIr. V. Kurmayva : Public 
Information, Broadcasting and Harijan Uplift^ The Hon, AIr. R. R, 
Menon': Food, Motor Transput and House Control; The *Hon. 

AIr. K. Chandramouli : Agiiculturcy Livestock, Forests and Cinchona. 
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O K 1 S S A : II 1 s I' 
JlXCLLLLKCY SiH j 
C H A D V h A L i 
(Madhavlril) T u i v 1: n i, 
K.C.S.T. (1945), C.S.I. u 
{1941), C.LE. {1935). ! 

O.B.H. (1931), I.C.S,, 

Governor of Orissa. 

Born : 2nd July, 1893. | 

Married : K u s u m ' 

Trivedi, 

Educated : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, and St. 
John's College, 0-xford. 1 
Entered I.C.S. in 1917. 
Served as Assistant 1. 
Commissioner, Central j 
Provinces till November, 1921 ; after serving in various 
capacities, was posted as Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, 1932-35, (OiTiciating 
Joint Secretary, April, 1934 to September, 1934) ; j, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Secretariat * 
Organisation Committee, 1935-36 ; Commissioner, Berar, : 
'1936 ; Commissioner, Chattisgarh Division, 1936-37 ; 
Chief Secretary to the Government of C.P. & Berar from 
1937 to March 1942 ; Secretary to the Government of 
India, War Department, July 1942 to January, 1946 ; 
Governor of Orissa, since ist April, 1946. 

Address : Orissa Governor’s Camp. 

Secretary : J. W. Orr, I.C.S. 

Aide-de-Canip : Captain R. E. Norman Smith, 

MINISTERS 

The Hon'ble Sri Harekrishna Mahtab, Prime Minister [Home 
Affairs, Finance and Planning and Reconsiritciion). 

The Hon’ble Sri Nabakrishna Choudhury {Revenue and 
Supply and Transport). 

The Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kanungo {Development, Local 
Self-Government and Law). 

The Hon’ble Sri Lingaraj Misra (Education and Health). 

The Hon’ble Sri Radhakrishna Biswasroy {Commerce 
and Labour and Public Worhs). 
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Indian Provincial Governors 


^ *1 


Mary 


— — j o : His Excelleiicy 

^ Sir Robert Fpj'vIicis 
Mudie, K.C.S.I. (1945). 
K.C.I.E. {1944), C-S.I- (I 94i)» 
C.I.E. (1935). O.B.E. (1919). 

I Go v-ernor of Sind. 

[ ^ i 

I ^ Born : 24th August 1890, 

son o£ Patrick Spence Mu die and 
^largaret Lind Heron, 

Educated : Fettes College, 

^ Edinburgli; King's College, 

r '/'v Cambridge. Wrangler, 1911 ; 

I Assistant Master Clifton, 1911 ; 
• 1; I Eton College, 1912-13. 

I ^ /T"' , j i Iila}}ied : 1919, Mary 

U \ Spencer ; one daughter. 

!: * , J \ 

-r-rr± — 2nd Lt., 6tb City of London 
Eifles, 19x4; Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915 ; Assist- 
ant ZJagistrate, Jhansi, 1919 ; Joint 3Iagistrate, Benares, 1920 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, Agra, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Fatehgarh, 
1922-26; Settlement Officer, Agra, 1926-29; Sec., Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930-31 ; Magistrate and Collector, Allahabad, Bulandshahr, 
Cav/npore, 1931-36 ; Government of India Secretariat, 1936 and 1937 • 
Collector, Agra, 1937-3S ; Revenue Secretary, U.P, Govt., 1938-39. 
Chief Secretary, U.P. Govt., Acting Governor of Bihar, 1944- Home 
Member, Government of India, 1944-46. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 15-1-1046. 

Add “f CoS : Government House, Karachi. 

Secretary : J. ZvL Phelps, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Ll.-Col. R. F. Chaster, 

MINISTERS 

The Ho:l Mr. Gkulam Hussain Hidayatallah— Finance/ 

The Ho 27 . Mr. M. A. Khuhp.o— P.IT.D. and PosUiiar Development 

The Hon. Pir Elahi Baksh — Education, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health. 

The Hon. IvIr, Bu::deali Khan Talpur— Law and Order, 

The Hon, Pirzada Abdul Sattar — Reveynte, Excise and Forests. 

The Hok. Zuir Ghulam Ali — Food, Civil Supplies, Agriculture and 
Industries. 
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ttNITED Pro- 
w VINCES ; His 
Excellency Sir 
Francis Verner Wylie, 

K.C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Governor o{ the United 
Provinces. 

Born : 9th August, 1891. 

Educated: Royal 
School, Dungannon, and 
Dublin University. 

Married : Kathleen 

Brpic, 1923. 

Appointed to I.C.S., 

1914 ; Indian Ann}- 
Reserve of Ofiiccrs, 1916- 
19 ; Foreign and Political Deptt. of tlie Government of 
India, 1919-37 ; Governor of C.P. and Berar, 1938-40 ; 
Political Adviser to H.E. the Crown Representative, 
1940-41 ; British IMinistcr to Afghanistan, 1941-43 ; 
Political Adviser to H.E. the Crown Representative, 1943. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U.P. on December 
7 , 1945- 

Afiffress : Governor's Camp, U.P. 

Secretary : A. D. Pandit, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. J. Smyth, O.B.E. 

MINISTERS 

Hok'ble Pt. G. B. Pant, BA., LLB., Premier [GenrL Admin., 
Appimi., EceJe., Fi7i. Goirl. -Rationing and Civil Supplies DepUs) ; 
Hon'ble ISIr. Rati Ahmad Kidwai, Revenue (Revenue and Home- 
Jails and Police Deptis,) ; Hon'ble Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, MA., 
LL.D., Justice (Judicial-Civil-Legis., Home-CrL-Agric. Co-op., Animal 
Husbandry Informaiion, Reclamation, Industries and Labour Depit.) ; 
Hon'ble Mrs. Vivaja Lakshmi Pandit, Local Self-Govt. [Mode., 
Public Health, L.S.G., Municipal, Translation and Registration Deptis.) ; 
Hon'ble Haeiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., LL.B., Public Works » 
{Ptiblic Works, Forest and Transport Deptis.) ; Hon’ble Sri Sampurna- 
nand, B.Sc., Education (Education, Fin. -Budget, Miso., Supply and 
Accoiinis-Economics and Statistics Deptis.) ; Hon'ble Thakur Hukum 
Singh, Revenue and Forest; Hon^ble Mr. Nisher Ahmed Khan 
Sherwani, Agriculture and Animal Husbandry ; Hon'ble Mr. Gird- 
hari Lala, Excise, Stamps and Registration^ 
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A LWAR: Hon. Col, His 
Highness Shri Sewai 
Maiiaraj Sir Tej Singh- 
31 Bahadur, K.C.SJ., Maha- 
raja of Alwar Stale, Rajputana. 

Born : 19th March 1911 at 
Sricliandpiira in Ahvar. 

EcUicaied : Privately. 

Married : the daughter of 
Maharaj Akhcy Singhji of Raoti 
in Jodhpur, a member of the 
Ruling family of Jodhpur. Has 
two sons and two daughters, 
Maharaj Kumar Pratap Singhji, 
the Heir-apparent, and Maharaj 
Kumar Yashwant Singhji, horn 
on the 17th June 1938 and 12th 
Sept. 1939, respectively. 

Succeeded to the gadi : 22nd 
July 1937- 

Family History : The Ruling family of Alwar belongs to the 
Naruka clan of Kushwaha Rajputs who claim descent from Kush, the 
eldest son of Shri Ramchandra, the hero of Ramayan. The State 
was founded in 1775 A.D, by Mah^ao Raja Shri Pratap Singhji, a 
descendant of Raja Udai Karanji, Ruler of Jaipur, in the 14th century* 
The then Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, conferred upon him the title 
of Rao Raja ** and ** Panch Hazari Mansab '' (Leader of five thousand) 
and presented him with the much coveted emblem of ** Mahi-Muratab ** 
(the Fish). Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Bakhtawar Singhji (1791-1815), 
the Second Ruler, who rendered valuable aid to Lord Lake at Laswari 
during the latter's campaign against the Mahrattas, was the first 
Prince in India to enter into a .Treaty of " Offensive and Defensive 
Alliance " with the British Government in 1803 A.D. and received the 
Sanads of ''Sewai" and "Bahadur". Maharao Raja Shri Sewai 
Viney Singhji (1815-1857) rendered help to the British Government 
during the Mutiny of 1857* Maharao Raja Shri Sewai Sheodan Singhji 
Bahadur (1857-1874), the fourth Ruler was granted a permanent salute 
of 15 guns. 

In 1889 the title of " Maharaja " was conferred upon Lt.-Col. 
Maharaja Shri Sewai Sir Mangal Singhji Bahadur, G.C.I.E., as a 
hereditary distinction and his son, Col. H. H. Bharat Dharma Prabha- 
kar, Raj Rishi, Shri Sewai, Maharaj Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I.E. (1882-1937), a great orator and scholar, represented the Indian 
Princes at the Imperial Conference held in London in 1923 and was a 
prominent figure and speaker in the Chamber of Princes and at the 
First R.T.C. During his lule, the permanent local salute of the Ruler of 
Alwar was raised to 17 guns in 1921 and a personal salute of 17 guns 
was also granted to him. 

War Services : The State has, on different occasions, placed its 
forces at the disposal of the British Govt, When the World War II 
broke out. His Highness placed the resources of his State and the State 
Forces at the disposal of His Majesty and supplied a full Infantry Bn. 
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{The Ahvar Jcy Paltan 1200 strong), with reinforcements, for service 
overseas. It has rendered valuable services in Eritrea, Abbysinia, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Aegean Sea Is., and Dodecanese Is. 
A labour Corps of 150 was despatched to Assam to work on the 
Burma Road. All nccessarj’^ facilities were provided for several 
Indian Army Units located from lime to time in the State territories 
for the purposes of training. 

The State also supplied more than i*j,ooo recruits to the Indian 
Arm}^ and stood first in recruitment in Rajputana. The activities of 
the State Sailors, Soldiers, and Airmen's Board were considerably 
increased. There is a Central Board and 10 Local Committees, one in 
each Tehsil of the State, to look after the interests of the Ex-servicemen 
and their dependants. 

To intensify its war effort for the successful prosecution of 
the war, the Alwar State established a Central War Purposes 
Committee with various Sub-Committees in July 1940. With His 
Highness as President, the Committee collected Rs, 6,43,491 for the 
Alwar State War Purposes Fund, The State invested Rs. 60,00,000 
in various Defence Bonds and Certificates, National Defence Certificates 
for more than Rs. 12 Lakhs have been purchased. 

The State presented two Fighter planes, named Alwar I and 
Alwar n, to His Majesty's Air Force at a cost of Rs. 1,40,000. 
Other contributions: Rs. 15.000 to the Lord Mayor of London's Air, 
Relief Fund, 10,000 to St. Dunstan's Fund for those blinded in the War, 
donations to King George's Sailors Fund and the Greek Relief Fund, 
Rs.40,000 for disabled Indian Soldiers, Rs. 30,000 for relief of the 
dependants of those killed in action, Rs. 30.000 for Indian Forces 
Medical Ambulance Fund and Rs. 67,629 for the Indian Red Cross. 

The State also maintains two Polish refugee children. 

A large number of knitted garments and comforts and materials 
stitched for the Red Cross, and several hundred tolas of silver trinkets 
^Ye^e sent by the Women's Aid Association. Similarly a substantial 
contribution of equipment such as Binoculars, Telescopes and Com- 
passes was made by the State. 

The State also successfully carried on war propaganda. A.R.P. 
Semces were organised and trained and the " Grow More Food Cam- 
paign " and National War Front activities proved very useful. 

The State has established its own Resettlement and Re-employ- 
ment office to help ex-servicemen. Several schemes are under the exa- 
mination of the Govt. Departments. A ‘ Soldiers' Home ' is under 
construction in the capital of the Stale. 

^ Sfafe -< 4 d»n'?]ts/raf:o>i : His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by an Executive Council. The High Court is the 
highest Judicial tribunal in the State. 

Education : The State has 230 schools for boys and 21 Schools 
out of which there are 5 High Schools for boys and one High 
school for girls. The Raj Rishi College, which imparts education in 
mermediale Arts, Science and Commerce, has been raised to the 
standard in Arts and Commerce. The State has one Sanskrit 
^llege at Alwar with Patlishalas in the districts. A nursery school 
™ on the Montessorie method has been established at Alwar and there 
^ schools for Harijans, who can go for higher education in 

y of the schools of the State, Primary education is free all over the 
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(Alwar — Contd, ) ‘ 

Slate. The Stale has made a strong drive lor adult education and an 
eminent scholar, journalist and educationist has been appointed on 
the newly created post of Educational Adviser and Kural Keconstruc- 
tion Officer. 

Medical Service : There arc three large and thoroughly wcll- 
cquipped hospitals, one for men, one for women and one for the military 
and police, at Alwar proper with 22 dispensaries and sub-dispensaries 
in the districts and mofussil. There is a veterinary hospital at Alwar 
with a net-work of 14 dispensaries ail over the State. 

Municipality : Municipal Committees with elected majority 
except in Kherli Gunj, have been established.- They elect their own 
President and Vice-President, 

The B.B. & C.T. Ry, traverses the State north and south, dividing 
it into two more or less equal parts. Alwar, the Capital, is on the main 
metre guage line of B.B. & C.I. Ry. from Delhi to Bombay. A network 
of 177 miles of metalled and 325 miles of non-metallcd roads is main- 
tained by the State. 

On the recommendation of the Post War Reconstruction and 
Planning Committee, His Highness' Government have sanctioned several 
schemes for the improvement of Agriculture, Rural-Uplift, construction 
of metalled roads, better housing accommodation, opening of new 
dispensaries, afforestation, development of mines and general educa- 
tional advancement. Development, of Co-operative Societies and 
Cottage Industries have also received the attention of the Committee. A 
project for joining Alwar with Bharatpur on the east and Kund on the 
west by rail, is well under way. It is hoped that the Railway Develop- 

;ment plans would soon materi- 
alise and contribute to the 
general prosperity of the State. 

His Highness takes a keen 
personal interest in the adminis- 
tration of the State and in the 
well-being of his subjects, for 
whose happiness and prosperity 
he has been making untiring 
efforts. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Prime Minister and Vice- 
President of Executive Council: 
Wazir-Ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur 
Sir Seraymal Bapna, Kt., C.I.E., 
B.A., B.Sc., LL.B. ; Army 
Minister : Major General Abdul 
Rehman Khan, O.B.E,, M.B.E., 
O.B.I. ; Home Minister : Kr. 
Raghubir Singhji, B.A. ; Revenue 
Minister : Vacant, ; Additional 
Mhiister : Thakur Bahadur 

Singhji. ; 15 guns (Local 

Wazir-TJd-Dowla Rai Bahadur Sir 17 guns) ; Area : 3,217 Sq. Miles; 

Seraymal Bapna, Kt., C.I.E., the Population ; 9,00,000 ; Revenue: 

present Prune Minister of Alwar. Rs. 70,00,000. 
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A IvALKOT ; Raja Shki- 

.MANT V I J A V s 1 N H 
I'ATTJiSINn BjtOSLK, 

Bajasaheb, Akalkol. 

Bont : i3tk December int5. 

j Educalion : Bishop’s High 
School, Poona, Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, ^vilh distinc- 
tion in English and Science and 
Deccan College, Poona. To()k 
administrative training in 
Bangalore. 

RccYcaiion : Shooting, Tiding, 
tennis, cricket, niotoiing an<l 
racing. Clubs : Vicc-i’atron, 

C.C.L, W.I.A.A. RAV.I.T.C., nird 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

Manied : In 1 934 Vi incr-s 
Kaintila Devi of Gwalior wlio 
expired in 103.]. Married in 
April ig.^a Shrimant Mnharaj Kuinari Ninnala Prvi, ggand-daughter 
of His late Highness Sayajirao Gaekwar of ]h\Toda. 

Is a member of the Cliamber id Trinces in his n\vn light and is 
elected on the Standing CommiUre of 

Area of State: ,198 rq. milrs, Populatx^^n : 103,903. 

Revenue: Hs. 6,79,010. 

The Ra\"at Assembly has just completed 3 years period and has 
enacted several laws of .social, economic and political importance. A 
committee to suggest reforms in Uu* constitution of the Rayat Assembly 
is set up by the Rajasaheb, The Municipahtj* is made an elected body 

I and Gram Panchayats arc started in 7 villages in the first instance. 
The Akalkot Water Worlcs constructed at a cost of Rs. la lakhs and 
the Power House have stimulated the development of industries. 
Akalkot has a Match Factory, Oil Mill, Soap Factory, Hosier}^ Works, 
Cotton Ginning and Power looms. A distillery and Chemical worlcs 
are under construction. 

w State has made substantial contributions to the different 
ar Funds and is also co-operating wholeheartedly in the Small 
Scheme. The organisation of the Food Department including 
noning in the town of Akalkot is working very smoothly. Food 
the best quality arc supplied to the people at very reasonable 
efhf 1 organised agencies eliminating tiic remotest possibility 
I arp Sugar, cloth and yarn for the handloom industries 

j pi'oportionately distributed. The State has invested about 
• 4 to 5 laklis in the procurement of foodgrains. 

Dewan: K. V. Shah, B.Sc., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
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;.; . -"r:nrn ATHMALLIK: KajA 

I ‘ /V KtntlOUIv CUAt^DUA 

r * * •' C '/ *1 Dho, Killer of Athmallik 

} ■' i)/' ‘ ' ^"1 Stale, Orijj^a. KcprranlnUvc 

^ ^ member of the Chamber of 

1 / \ IVmcon, member of the Board 

' . ' i'orcnlry and A^r 5 colo;ty. 

! - Eastern States and lV;t-\Var 

r f \' r*' Development Cl tec., Earilern 

r \?; *^^*1 Born: November lo, Jpap 

h ' '• H ' . Snerre^frd fo //i« Gadi : 3rd 

[ ' ' ^ PvA Nov, 1918. Invested %vith 

I r *^ - ^ ‘ ruling powers on 24th Dec. 1925. 

, Erfncfl/frf ; Kajluunar Cob 

h\?' ' f !, , ^ ^ :1 Raipur (C.P.). Married : 

■j- .•.■• ,'.\\\\ • :.■ Srimati Srimanta Manjori Devi, 

\.y ‘ .: ‘ \\ ^ princess belonging to the 

l/'.i :V_ ■■..■" .y.^yawc ■■:j illustrious Bhanja House of 

Mayurbhanj (Orissa), 

WAR EFFORTS 

During the World War II the Ruler unreservedly offered 
his personal scr\dccs and placed the entire resources of the Slate at the 
disposal of H. M, the King Emperor. He contributed Rs. 70 monthly 
to H.E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund out of the personal allowances 
of himself and the Rani Sahiba. The Darbar took vigorous measures 
for the successful prosecution of the War and made magnificent dona- 
tions for the purpose. The total contribution including investment in 
Defence bonds and N.S.C. was Rs. 3,50,000. Supplied to the Defence 
Dept, timber worth Rs. 2,10,000 together with a free gift of timber 
worth Rs. 11,000. The Small Savings Scheme is making a rapid 
headway in the State. 

Area : 71 1 sq. miles. Population : 72,755. Average Jlevemie : 
Rs. 3124 , 933 - 

principal OFFICERS 

Dewan : D. C. Rai, B.A. ; CiviJ & Sessions Judge : S. B. De, 
M.A.,B.L. ; S.D.O. Sardar & Sub-Judge: K. C. Mishra, B.A, ; 5 .D, 0 . 
<S> Sub-Judge, Kishorenagar : G. C. Mullick, M.A., B.L. ; Third 
Officer, Sardar: S. C. jMahapatra, B.A.,B.L.; Rmnne Oj^/c^r :Braja- 
BAKDHU Senapati ; Engineer : N. K. Rath, B.C.E., A.M.I.E. ; 
Agricultural Officer: P. C. Bhanja Deo; Public Prosecutor: S. M. 
Roy, B.A.,B.L. ; Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent: 
Captain I. C. Misra, I.A.M.C. ; ForesLOfficcr : B. C. Mohanty ; 

Inspector of Police : B. Mahapatra ; Office Superintendent : N. G, 
Tej ; Auditor : S.N. Mukherjee ; Tahasildar, Sadar ; A. C. Dehury ; 
Tahasildar, Kishorenagar : K. Mishra, B.A., BX. ; D.I. of Schools : 
P. Pradhan ; Headmaster, Victoria M,E, School, Sadar : L. Rao ; 
Headmaster, Kishorenagar : B. Samantarai. 
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A UNDH, SH rim a NT 

Bhavanrao Shriniwas- 
RAO alias Balasakeb 
Pant Pratinidht* b.a. (Bom.). 

Ruler of Aundh State. 

Born : in 1869 and is a des- 
cendant oi Paraslinram Trim- 
bak, the founder of Aundh State. 

Married : S. S. Ramabaisaheb 
of the Rode family of Poona, 

Has six s. and six d. He is a 
treaty Ruler. Is a Dcshastha 
Yajurvedi Brahmin. The heredi- 
tary title of Raja was conferred 
on him in 1936. He is entitled 
to be received by H.E. the Crown 
Representative. His eldest son 
is Shrimant Parashuramrao alias 
Appasaheb, n.A. (Oxon), Bar-at- 
Law. Heir-Apparent : Shrimant 
Bhagwantrao alias Bapusaheb. 

Born : 1919, Area : Over 501 sq, miles. Annual Revenue : Rs. 7,00,000. 

Since the introduction in 1924 of a Legislative Council vnt\x a 
majority of elected representatives of the people, the state has passed 
through a series of constitutional reforms. In 1934 the judiciary was 
separated from the executive. t 

In 1938, on the occasion of his 70th birthday, Shrimant Raj asaheb 
. declared his intention to give full responsible government to his 
people. The new constitution was introduced into the State by 
; Mr, B. G. Khcr, the then and present Premier of Bombay, It is a 
? unique experiment in decentralised democ^ac3^ which has created in 
{ each village a ** council of five ** i.£J, Panchayat for ^dllage administration 
] as well as for dispensation of j usticc. On the executive side the Panchayat 

\ is subordinate to the Ministry which consists of elected representatives 
of the people and is responsible to the legislature in all matters of adminis- 
tration, Elections are conducted on adult suffrage. The legislature con- 
sists of elected members ten of whom are indirectly elected through the 
Panchayats and five by direct election by the voters. It is the supreme 
body having full control over State revenues, and complete authority 
to pass any resolution or bill and ask any questions. Under the consti- 
tution half the state revenue is spent by the Panchayats for village 
needs, e.g., schools, sanitations, roads, etc. The Prime Minister is 
appointed by the Raja Saheb from the elected members of the 
legislature. He in turn selects his Ministers. A Joint High Court of 
Judicature for Kolhapur and eight other Deccan States has been 
established which is the Highest J udicial Tribunal for the State. 

Primary education is free and compulsory in each village. Aundh 
^ the famous Kirloskar Iron Works; Ogale Glass and Lantern 
^ Works; a Soap Factory at Ogalewadi ; a Sugar Factory in 

: J Uundal and several new factories started recently at Bhawanipur. The 

Idea is to start a net work of small and varied industries throughout 
tne State to solve the problem of unemployment. 

Prime Minister : R, B. Bidari. b,a., ll.b. Ministers : A. B. 
b.a. (Hons.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law; V. S. Satavalekar, b.a. 
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B A N S W A K A : Hi r, 

Uavau Hat 
MAHAtlAjAnillUA; Maua- 
KAWAtjT Ssmn Snni Chandha* 
vm:u Singhji BAifAnun of 
l 3 an*rvvAr;i. 

Jloin : 7611^ Kov.p 1909. 
Succeeded : 7th Aufju^t, 1944. 
Installed on the Gadt on the 
20th Nov., 1944* Dr^xended 
from the cldc^.l branch of the 
premier clan of Shi.shodia 
KajpiUs nov; ruling Mewar, and 
is Uventy-s^'cond in descent 
from Maharawal Jagma! Singhji, 
v/ho founded Banswara in 1527* 

Educated : at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married to the daughter of 
the late Thalcur Sahib of 
Kndana in i93oand again to the 
daughter of His late Highness the Maharaja of Dlirangadhra in J932* 
His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princcs. 

On the auspicious occasion of his Installation, H. II. placed the 
resources of the State and his own personal services at the disposal of 
H. M the King Emperor in the successful conduct of the War. 

The State has a legislative Assembly consisting of 32 members 
with a non-ofiicial majority. The municipal Board of Banswara town 
has a majority of non-ofiicial elected members. Both primary and 
secondary education is free in the State. The State maintains a 
Hospital at the capital and dispensaries in the rural areas. The judicial 
and executive branches of the administration have been separated. 
All the main Police Stations are linked with Telephones. 

Recreations : Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. Heir-apperant : 
Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Suryaveerbhupatipratap Singhji. 

Area : 1,946 square miles. Population : 2,99,913. Revenue : 

Rs. 10 lacs. Hereditary Salute : 15 guns. Infantry : Prithtvi Rifles. 

The State is rich in minerals, and has been thrice sunxyed and settled 
for purposes of land revenue administration. There arc many relics 
of archaeological interest. 

Capital : Banswara, 65 miles from Dohad and 53 miles from 
Ratlam. Regular Motor Services run between (t) Bansw^ara-Dohad 
and (u) Banswara-Ratlam. 

The Administration is conducted by H.H. with the assistance 
of the Chief Minister and a Council. H.H. tlic Maharaaval Sahib, 
President^ Dr. Mohan Sinha MEHTA,Ph.D.,M.A., LL.B.,Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Minister, Vice-President ; Members: M. P, IMathur, Minister 
for Commerce and Industries ; and G. D. Gupta, B.Ag., Revenue Minis- 
ter ; Sharaf Ali, M.A,, Chief Secretary, Council Sccretar^f ; Maharaj 
Chhatra Singh, Master of Household ; Kothari Faujmai., PersoUal 
Secretary to His Htghness. 
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B A O N I : His Highness 
A Z A M - U L « U M A n A, 

Iftikhar-ud*D a u l a h, 

Imad-ul-:Mulk, Sahib-e-Jah, 

Mihin Sardar, Nawab Mir 
Mohammad Mushtaq-ul- 
Hasxn Khan Saheb Bahadur, 

Safdar Jung, Ruler of Baoni 
State. The ruling famil)’’ of 
Baoni arc Siddiquis and come 
from the famous Asaf Jahi 
Dynasty of Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Born : February 7, 1896. 

Succeeded (0 the Gadi : Octo- 
ber 28, 1911. Invested with 
Ruling Powers on February 7, 

1918, and with full Ruling 
Powers, March 1921. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the Daly 
College, Indore. 

Mairicd : First, in March 1917, the daughter of the Nawab 
Saheb of Kunjpura (Dist. Karnal, Punjab), and after her death in 
1930, a daughter of H. H. the Nawab Saheb of Maler Kotla State, 
in November 1931. His Highness has two sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Col. Na\%'abzada Mohammad Mumtazul Hasan 
Khan Saheb Bahadur. Born on June 4, 1935, at Simla. 

Since the creation of the State of Baoni by Nawab Tmadul Mulk 
Mir Ghaziuddin Khan Firoz Jung Bahadur during the i8th century, 
perfect loyalty and fidelity to the British Crown and staunch devotion 
to Imperial Throne during the Mutiny of 1857 and the Great 
Wars of 1914-1S and 1939-43 have been the landmarks of the history 
of the family. 

Area of State : 121 square miles. Population {ig^i Census) : 25,256’. 

Revenue {1941-42) : Rs. 3,22,000. Salute : Permanent ii guns. 

His Highness is entitled to the return visit of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. 

STATE OFFICIALS 

Dewan : Sardar Khwaja Feroz-ud-din Ansari. 

Dist. and Sessions Judge : Kalka Srivastava, B.A., LL.B. 

Civil Judge and District Magistrate ; Mohd. Isarul Huck, B.A., 

t LL.B. 

A.D.C. to His Highness : Vacant. 

Medical Officer : Dr. Nasirul Hasan. 

Superintendent of Police ; M. Ahmad Hasan. 

Tehsildar : Sahibzada Fakhri-i-Alam. 

Forest Officer : Sahibzada Badr-i-Alam. 

Accountant : L. Jung-Bahadur. 

Court Inspector : M. Bansi Singh, B.A,, LL.B. 

Controller, Household: M. Hafiz Inayat-ullah. 

Mir. Munshi, His Highness’ Court : S. M. Rahat Husain Hashmi. 
Head Clerk, Durbar Office : M. Mohammad Khan Ghori. 
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•QAKAMfSA: Kaja Si:r.n [i 


|> N AKA van CHAKOKA jj 

* ‘ . 

IJIKKAK MANOAKAJ !j 


-Mahakatka, Ruler of lir.ramfjA j| 


Stale is a Chandrabansi Ksha- jj 


trivaand is the 22nd dercendant J 


of Raja Ifalkudinrc Rav;at who !i 


fotnulcd the Stale in 1305. 


Rom. loth Jantiary » 

: x/ . 

Arcrndert f/ic ; 20th j! 


August j(j2Z on tlic demise of -j 


his father, the late lamented | 

* M- .-H 

Kaja Biswainbhar Birbar Mang- ;! 


raj Mahapatra axul assumed j| 


niling powers on the 16th Ja- j 

i ! 

nuary 1035. | 

f ^ i 

Raj-kxtmar College, Raipur \ 

\ • i 

where he had a brilliant academic j 

% . J 

career : was the best all-round ji 


athlete in the College in his 'I 


time. He the Chief’s 1 

Coll. Diploma examination in 1931 v.-ith great credit standing ist in r 

the College and obtained distinctions in various subjects, l^tcr on, he {■ 

studied in the Bwing Christian College, Allahabad, u’herc he ^vas the \\ 
Captain of the College Football XI. He received Administrative 
training at Sambalpur irom 1933 ^93‘h ; Rani Srimati 

Susila Kumari Debi, Pattamahishi, the eldest danglitcr of late Raj- 
Kumar Dayanidhi Deb and grand daughter of Raja Sir Basudob 
Sudhal Deb, Iv.C.I.E., late Raja of Bamra, c:.^th May 193.P 

Recreations : Football, Tennis and Riding. 

Hciy~Appare 7 it : Jubraj Srcc Krushna Chandra Deb ; 6. 19th 
April 1935- 

The Ruler is a member of the General Council of the Raj-Kumar 
College, Raipur, the E.S.A. Education Board and the Advisor}' Cttce. 
of the Joint jrVrmcd Police Force of the Eastern States. 

Both constitutional and Administrative reforms have been intro- 
duced by the present Ruler. A Praja Parishad (Central Advisory 
Body) and Gramya Parishad s in each village have been framed on adult 
franchise to promote the well being of the people in general and to give 
the people an important share in the administration of the State. 
There has been complete separation of judiciary from the Administra- 
tive. Forced labour has been totally abolished and people have been 
granted numerous concessions. Use of Madak (Opium smoking) and 
Country liquor is strictly prohibited in the State. The scheme is 
thoroughly successful. All encouragements have been given for the 
development of education and Ayurveda. 

The State has constructed a protective embankment along the 
River iMahanadi at a hea\y cost. For irrigation, Bundh tanks and I 
wells are being constructed every year. Grow I^Iorc Food Campaign | 
IS being carried out on a large scale. ISIaniabandh Weaving Industry 
in the State is famous id Crissa for the excellent workmanship of hand- 
woven clothes and sarees, etc. 

Diwan : Pandit Sri Kalipad Dubey, B.A., B.L. 
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B ari A: Lieut.-ColokelHis 
Highkess Maharaol 
Shree SirRanjitsinhjIi 
K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria, 

Boyn t lotli Jxily iS86. 

Educated t At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Delira Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 Shriraant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. In 191S 
Shrimant Dilharkunverba 
SaheT:>, a niece of His late 
Highness the IMaharaja Saheb of 
Rajpipla. 

Succeeded io the Gadi ; aSth 
Februarj^ 190S. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers in May looS. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Sou ; Major (Hon.) Mauaraj Kumar Shree Heerasikhji. 
Grandsons : Maharaj Kumar Jayadeepsikhji (Heir-apparent) and 
Maharaj Kumar Pradeep Sinhji. 

The State paj’-s no tribute eitlier to the British Government or an}’' 
other State, and receives the Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol 
Talukas of tte Ranch ISIahals from the British Government. 

Area : Including attached State of Sanjeli S79 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 202,0^^. Salute: Permanent 9; Personal ii. Recreations: Pig- 
sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

His Highness placed all the resources of his State at the disposal of 
His Majesty*s Government for the prosecution of the War ; was making 
an annual contribution of Rs. 1,00,000; Paid Rs. 5,000 to the Red Cross 
Fund ; He also subscribed^to Defence Bonds and generously contributed 
to various other funds connected with the War. Total contribution 
Rs. 10,16,500. The State Troops were ser\dng under the Crovm. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Dewan : Dewan Bahadur J^Iotieal L. Parekh, ]\I.A., LL.B. 
Chief Commandant, Baria State Forces : INIajor ^Maharaj Kumar 
Heerasinhji. 

Judge, Huznr Coxnt: I. R, Mehta, B.A., LL.B., Bar- at-Law, J.P. 
Raj-Kharcha Officer ! Major Saradar Kalliansinh. yaib Divan ^ 
and Sar Nyayadhisha ; U. J. Shah, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate i M. V. Sheth. 

Medical Department / Dr. J, H, Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, D.F.H. (London). P. TF. 
Department ! C. S. MALKAN,B.E.(Civil),A.M.I.E. Education Department : 
G. L. Pakdya, jM.A., B.T. Chief Accounts Officer : K. G. Kadakia. 
B.A., LL.B. Police Supdi. : M. L. Chowhan. Forest Depaitmcnt : 
S. G. Pithwa, D.D.R., B.F.S. Veiy, Surgeon : H. R. H. Aiyar, 
G.B. M.C., Customs Excise Officer: N. C. Shah, B.A. 
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B ARWALA : D A R B A R [[“'■ 

Shree Amrawala, the j 

present Ruling Chief of ^ | 

Barwala in the Western Kathia- \ ] 

war Agency (Western India ^ \ ^ 

States), He comes of a well- ^ \ | 

known and ancient family and is / ^ ] 

a member of the Virani Branch , ^ ^ * i 

of the illustrious Kathi clan ^ - t 

from which this province has ^ \ ^"1 }>- * ^ 

taken its name. " 

Bom : On the 19th January . ' 

1919. _ ^ 

Editcaicd : At Raj ku mar ^ y ^ 

College, Rajkot. He received * ^ 1^ " 

administrative training in the 
Barwani State (CJ.) under 

Sir Harilal N, Gosalia. ^ j 

Marned: In 1936, A. S. 

Nankunveiba, and has two 

daughters and three sons. Among Kathi Ruling families, the Rani 
Saheb was the first to get rid of the Purdah. 

Succeeded : To the Qadi on the 27th October 1937 on his father’s 
abdication and assumed the reins of administration on the 15th 
August 1940. 

Heir: Yuvraj Shree Ranawala aged about 8 years. Bo}n on 
the 2 1st November 1938. Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

Aiea : 45 square miles. 

Population : 7,000. 

Pevenue : Rs. 1,50,000, 

Recreations : Riding, Shooting, Outdoor games, Architecture, 
Photography, etc. 

Education is imparted free. Compulsory primary education is 
introduced m the State from i-i-i945. Medical relief is given free to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. Liquor and gambling are strictly 
prohibited. An Agricultural Bank is working for the convenience of 
farmers. 

D. S. Amrawala takes a keen and personal interest in the 
administration. He is readily accessible to all those who seek redress 
from him. He has the welfare of his subjects at his heart and his 
keen devotion to duty has won for him their love and affection. Town 
planning and removing congestion in the capital town are in progress. 
A five year Development Scheme has been undertaken. 

CHIEF OFFICERS. 

Ka^bhari: Prabhulal Kanji Dave, b.a.,ll,b.; Deputy Karbhari: 
Vithalaji Nagji Zada ; Revenue Officer : Merambhai K. Manjaria ; 
Hyayadhish : Suragbhai K. Varu, LL.B. ; Medical Officer : Dr. 
K. A. Shukla, L.C.P.S. ; Piivaie Secreiaiy : V. L. Purohit. 
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AKWANI, (CJ.) : 
JIicnNK^n Kaka Sirrn 
Dkvi Sikohji, Kaka 
Saihu of Banvani ; a dc^^cendant 
of Uic Si« 50 cHa clan of Udaipur* 
None of the Kulcrs of Barwani 
%vas ever a tributary of any of 
the Mahva Chief*?* 

J]orn : 19U1 July 1922, 

Ascnidcd ihc Gadi : 2int 
April, 1930. 

Educated : At Daly Collcf^c, 
Indore, ^vhcre lie pa??scd the 
Diploma Examination in 1939, 
and Indore Christian College, 
While in the Christian College, 
joined the Officers* Training 
Corps at Indore and received 
military training for six months, 
Admxuislraiivc Training : 
Received judicial and adminis- 
trative training for four months, 
and training in agriculture at the Institute of Plant Industry, Indore. 
Invested with full Ruling Powers : i8th October, 1942. 

Married: In May 1943 Maharaj Kumari Shn Dilharkunvcrba 
Sahiba, niece of H.H. Maharao Saliib of Cutch. Heir Apparent : 
Maharajakumar Aniruddh Singhji — Born on the 21st ^^ay, 1944, 
Recreations : Tennis, Cycle-Polo, Squash, Hockey and Driving. 
Addicss : S agar Villas Palace. Salute: ii guns. Area oj State: 
1,178 sq. miles. Population : 1,76,666 according to Census of 1941. 

Revenue for 1945-46 : Rs. 16,50,000. 

Administration of the State is carried on by H.H. with the assist- 
ance of a Slate Council of three members constituted as follows : — 
President : His Highnhss the Rana Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and Dewan : Raj Ratka Rai Bahadur Pahdix 
A. K. Kaul, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 

Judicial Member : Raj Bhushan Rai Bahadur M. S. Durr 
CnowDHARi, B.A., LB.B. 

Rcvoiue Member : Raj Sewaic Hazartlad Jain, B.A., LB.B. 
War Efforts : Immediately on the outbreak of the War the 
Barwani Durbar unreservedly placed all its resources at the disposal 
of His Majesty. Sincethen, contributions amounting to Rs. 6,50,312-8-0 
were made to the various War Loans and Funds, viz., 3 per cent. 
Defence Bonds Rs. 3,00,000, Interest Free Defence Bonds Rs. 1,50,000, 
3 per cent. War Loan {1949-52) Rs, 1,50,312-8-0, 3 per cent. Victory 
Loan, 1957 Rs. 50,000. 

Donation to Empire's various War Funds Rs. 1,70,708. Besides 
this, H.H. has also invested a sum of Rs, 1,00,000 in 3 per cent. Victory 
Loan, 1957 fiom his Privy Purse, 

PERSONAL STAFF 

Staff Officer : Captain Maharajkumar Umeg Singhji ; Staff 
Officer and Huziir Secretary : Captain Maharajkumar Bandy Singhji ; 
Private Secretary : S. K. Kaud, B.A. ; Staff Officer and Asst. Private 
Secretary : Thakur Arjun Singhji. 
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B ENARES: H. H. Maha- fT' 

RAJA ViBHUTI NaRAInI 
Singh Bahadur (minor), I ^ 

tEe present Ruler of Benares. I ^ ^ 

B<m'h; on 5th November, 1927. j • . „ ' * 

Succeeded t April 5, I939' , ^ ' 

H. H. the Maharaja being a i ! 

minor, the administration of the t ^ ^ j 

State is carried on by a Council ^ j 

of Administration. ^ v 

The State of Benares under t" - 

its Hindu Rulers existed from ; " I 

time immemorial and finds men- I ^ ^ ^ . 1 

tion in Hindu and Buddhist | 'T ^ 

literature. In tlie 12 th century 1 T " r ", " 

it was conquered by Sahab-ud- ^ v 

din Ghori and formed a separate . V" ^ 

province of the Mohammadan rr ,, ' ^ i,., ^'. l■■ n„ ■ ?^* l - " i V ,,, ^- „ i »— r 

Empire. In the i8th century, 

Raja Mansaram, an enterprising 

Zemindar of Gangapur, obtained a Sanad from the Emperor 
Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his son Raja Balwant 
Singh in 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised 
the four Sirkars of Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar. 
Raja Mansaram died in 1740 and his son Balwant Smgh became the 
virtual ruler. During the next 30 years attempts were made by ' 
Safadar Jung and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to destroy 
the independence of the Raja, but the latter withstood them successfully, 
strengthened his position and built the fort of Ramnagar on the bank 
of the Ganges. Raja Balwant Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded 
by his son Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Hastings and 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was placed 
on the Gadi. The latter proved an imbecile and there was mal- 
administration, which led to an agreement in 1794 by which the lands 
held by the Raja in his own right were separated from the rest of the 
province. The direct control of the latter province was assumed by 
the British Government under an arrangement by which the surplus 
revenue was granted to the Raja while the former constituted the Do- 
mains. On the ist of April, 1911, the major portion of these Domains 
became a State. The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
villages ivere ceded by the British Government to the Maharaja in 1918 
and became part of the State. The State now consists of three districts, 
viz., Bhadohi, Chakia and Ramnagar. The Council of Administration, 
Benares State, have invested Rs. 61,94,800 in war loans ; contributed 
nearly Rs. 99,372 to H.E, the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, Rs’.*7,40i 
to the Lady Linlithgow’s Red Cross Fund and Rs. 7,318 to Red Cross 
Week Fund, U.P. The ofiBicials of the State also contributed to His 
Excellency’s War Purposes Fund. 
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B UA’DARWA : Shrimakt 

(Namdar) T h a k o r b 
Saheb Shree Natversinji 
Rakajitsinhji, Ruler of 
Bhadarwa (Rewa Kantha). 

Born : 19th November 1903. 
^Succeeded: 26tli April, 1935 > 
invested with powers on 7th 
Oct. 1935. Ediic,: AtRajkumar 
College, Rajkot. Area: 27 sq. 
miles, excluding several Wantas 
in the Baroda State. 
Population: 13,520, excluding 

Wanta population. Pevefiue : 
Rs. 2,20,000. Married: 1930, 
Shree Jijirajkuvcrbasaheb of 
Rajpur (Kathiawar) , Heir : 
Maharaja Kumar Shree 
Samaxvijaysinhji, born on 21st 
October 1942. 

The State enjoys full Civil ^ 
powers, and in Criminal matters 
up to 7 years' R. I. and fine up to Rs. 10,000. The Ruler is a Represen- 
tative Member in the Chamber of Princes. He is entitled to be 
received by the Governor of Bombay. Survey settlement has been in- 
troduced and permanent tenancy rights were granted in 1918. The 
Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act, the Child Marriage Restraint Act and 
such other reforms are enforced in the State. Medical relief and educa- 
tion are free. The State has made good progress in edtication and has 
provided schools for every village having a population of more than 250. 
The State Police Force is thoroughly organised. The Judiciary and 
Executive are separate in the State. The Capital Town is supplied 
with electricity and pipe water. The Municipality has a majority 
of elected members. Village Panchayats were introduced in every 
district on the auspicious occasion of the birth of the Yuveraj Saheb. 

War Services : During the last great War the State provided a num- 
ber of recruits and contributed liberally to the various war funds. 
The State has always been loyal to the benign British Government, 
and the present Rana Saheb has steadfastly adhered to his family 
tradition. The Rana Saheb placed all the resources of the State 
at the disposal of the Crown on the outbreak of World War, II, and 
contributed liberally to H. E. Lady Linlithgow's Silver Trinket Fund, 
The Indian Red Cross Society, The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India, The China Day Funds, and The Gujarat Agency War- 
plane Fund, and also sanctioned a monthly contribution, towards 
the War Purposes Fund, till the successful termination of the War. 
He was a Patron of the Grand Fete, organised by the Gujerat 
Agency and Baroda Cantonment, for the War Purposes Fund. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Karhhari: J. M. Vachharajani, High Court Pleader. Nyayadhish 
(S' Magistrate: P. J. Acharya, b.a., ll.b. Medical Officer: 
Dr. Labhshanker H. Acharya, l.c.p.s. (IBom.), m.b.b.s. (Madras), 
Address : Bhadarwa (Rewa Kantha). 
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B HARATPUR: Hon. 

Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Bri- 
JENDRA SaWAI ShRI BrI- 
JENDRA Singh Bahadur, 

Bahadur Jung, Ruler of 
Bharatpur. 

Born. : ist December, 

1918. Succeeded his father 
in 1929. Two brothers, one 
sister. 

Educated in England and 
received administrative 
training in the State. Invest- 
ed with fuU ruling powers in 
October, 1939. 

Married youngest sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, i8th June 1941. 2 d., 
bom 5th Nov., 1942, and 13th Nov., 1944, respectively. 

Area of State — 1,972 square miles. Population — 575,625. 
Salute. — 19 guns. Average Annual Revenue. — Rs. 47,07,356. 
Personal Staff of His Highness. — Major Govind Singh, 
Hazur Secretary ; Raja Sahib (Junior) Girraj Suran Singhji, 
Military Secretary. 

The State is administered by a Council, of which His 
Highness is President, assisted by Rao Bahadur Thakur 
Hukam Singh, B.A., Dewan and Vice-President and the 
following Ministers : — 

Minister in Council : Raja Sahib (Senior) Edward Man Singh ; 
Home Minister : Rai Sahib Chaubey Yad Ram, B.A. {on leave) • 
Revenue Minister : L. Shyam Lal, M.A., LL.B. ; General Minister : 
Irshad Ali, B.A., LL.B. 

A High Court of Judicature was established on ist August, 1942, 
the following being the judges : — 

Chief Justice : Rai Sahib Madan Mohan Seth, M.A., LL.B. ^ 
Puisne Judge : Pt. Kumar Krishna Sharma, M.A., LL.B, 

Legislative Body. — The Brij Jaya Prithnidhi Sammiti, a popular 
assembly with an elected majority and with right of interpellations, 
discussing budgets, considering proposals for legislations and passing 
resolutions on matters of public interests, was inaugurated on the 4th 
October 1943. 

Secretaries : Pt. Brij Ballabh Sharma, M.A., B.Com., B.T.,’ 
Accountant General <&• Financial Secretary ; Raghunath Prasad 
Srivastawa, Council Secretary. 
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B HAVNAGAR: Hon. Col. 
His Highness Maharaja 
Raol Shree Sir Krish- 
NA-KUMAR SiNHJi, K.C.S.I,, 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

Bom J 19th May 1912., A 
Gohel Rajput and a . direct 
descendant of Sejakji believed 
to have settled in the country 
about 1260. 

Edticaied / Harrow, England.* 

Married ; In 1931 to Vijiaba 
S a h e b a,. 3rd daughter of 
H, H. Maharaja Shri Bbojrajji 
of Gondah Has two sons and 
three daughters. 

Succeeded io the Gadi / On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th 
July 1919. Invested with full ruling powers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent / Yuvaraj Shri Vrerbhadrasinhji, 

Second Son / Kumar Shri Shivabhaprasinhji, 

Area of the State! 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue / Rs, 1,36,69,571 including Railway; 
Population (1941) : 618,429. 

Chief Products / Grain, Cotton, Sugar-cane, Groundnuts and Salt. 
The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length./ The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

Noteworthy features in the administration of the State are: — 
r, A fixed privy purse for His Highness, "" 

2. The separation of Judicial from Executive functions, • 

3. Decentralisation of authority.. 

A Dhara Sabha (Legislative Assembly), consisting of 55 members, 
of which the Dewan is the President, was established by' His Highness 
in 1941 and one of its non-ofiicial members is appointed on the 
Executive. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Muhhya Dewan / Anantrai P. Pattani, M.A, (Cantab.). 

Naih Dewan ! Natavarlal M. Surati, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Assistant / Maganlal H. Ganphi, M.A., LL.B., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Personal Assistant : Ravishakker S. Bhatt, M.A. (London), 
Educational Assistant ; Harjivandas Kalidas Mehta. 

Salute / 13 guns. Capital Town / Bhavnagar. ' 
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B HOR : Raja S h r i m a n f 
Sir Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao Pandit 
Pant Sachiv, K.C.I.E,, Madar- 
ul-Maham (most faithful) Raja 
or Bhor. 

Born : 1878. Education : Col- 
legiate. Ascended Gadi 1922. Re- 
presentative Member of Princes' 

Chamber (7 years) , Visited 
England and the Continent of 
Europe, 1930 and I937» 
had audience with King Em- 
peror, also attended Coronation. 

Founder of Dynasty : Shan- 
karaji, Member of Cabinet of 
Eight in Chhatrapati Rajaram's 
time, 1698. 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashiv- 

rao alias Bhausaheb, B.A. 

Area : 910 sq. miles. 

Population : ^ 155,961. Dynastic Sahite : 9 guns. 

The State is of great historical interest in as much as it comprises 
territory on which the first battles were fought for Maratha independence. 
Forts of historical repute, such as Toma, Rajgad, and others, lie in the 
State. It has also some very important caves of the Buddhist period. 
The hereditary title of Raja was conferred on the Ruler in June 
1935. He was made a permanent member of the Chamber of Princes 
in 1940 and a K.C.I.E., in January 1941. He has been elected as a 
member of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes this year. 
The Ruler enjoys full internal powers. 

An Executive Council introduced in 1924 was reorganised in 1946 
with a non-official President. A Legislative Council was established 
in 1928. Elections to the new Legislative Council have taken place. 
It will consist of 26 members — 19 elected, 5 nominated non-officials 
and 2 nominated officials. Both the President and Vice-President will 
be elected. Two Ministers will be appointed from among the elected 
members. The Privy Purse is moderately fixed. The whole budget 
is made.votable with a few exceptions in 1946. Bhor has joined the 
Joint High Court established at Kolhapur this year. 

Primary education is free, freeships and scholarships are main- 
tained for higher education. The S. S. Gangutaisaheb Pant Sachiv 
Wachanalaya, a library named after the Raja Saheb's first wife, and 
the Raja Raghunathrao High School, named after His Highness 
were built in 1928 and 1937 respectively. 

Local Self-Government Institutions like the Bhor Municipality, 
the five Taluka Boards and the Notified Area Committees of Shirwal 
and Pali have an elected majority, the President of Bhor Municipality 
being an elected non-official. The State rendered valuable aid to 
Government in the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar and 
supported the War efforts as much as it could. 

The Raja Saheb is President of thePoonaBoy Scouts' Association, the 
MaharashtriyaMandal, P oona and Maharashtra Education Society, Poona. 
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: (Vit,, Mu Vfi r- 

^ Hr. 

'itir FnrAN'^rr 

SAtn AT I f 7 IK H / K'l' 1,'M t? r K 

Hah AD I;?*, o.c.t.r,, 

fW.fi,, D.A., tiiA pfr ♦ J»t 

Knl' r 5»in 

mother, ll^r IfuthrwAtj 

NavAib Sultnn J* K/ui ui 

May, v.h* ?j. v.^jrla thr* n 

by ruDi f;f 

iib^ilAalrd iii lit'. /.ivfa,:r. Viv>x 
19 hi“> Hi*. 

liTul activa’ly Ui 

the rKhniniAlraljon for n* arly ten 
yv:ix:, r,*' C!u»*f cretary nrul 
afterwnidn a*; Tdenit^K-r for 
1‘inancc and :\vA Jtr.lic^-. 

He v,rr> aho the Crinnc^'Hor of 
the Chamber of IVincer* ditrinn, 
ntteiuVM the 

various sessions of the Round Table Conference in Ix^ulon to ndv’re 
and participate in the deliberations of that h(y\y and its cornmitt^ i # 
on the .subject of political reforms for India. Tins year at-aiti^ he has 
been elected Chancellor of the Cliamber of Princes. 

An all-round sportsman an fait v/illv every f^ame, Hant^rn or 
Western, it is particularly in polo that His Hii:hne's is beet knov/n 
as one of the f;rcatcst phayers of the f'cneration and t njoys Int^ inationr.l 
fame. No less conspicuous are his achievements in admini'^tration 
v/hich functions directly under liis personal and active rvision. 

The administration is assisted by a Le;:nslative Councih ^vh:ch 
represents traders, cultivators, ]a^;irdars, and n^^K.eral urban interests 
elected through joint or mixed popular constituencies. Parallel 
v/ith it, a Patels' Assembly representing a fedf, ration of rural com- 
munes stands for the great body of cultivator througlu^’^t the dominion. 
The Judiciary is independent of the executive, the (*overinncnt it^Mf 
being subject to the laws it make:;. With a view to bringing the peoplf' 
of the State into closer association with the ndmiui'^tralioa, Hi- Higli- 
ness, in a birthday Firman last Janiiar 3 % announced the ftjllowtng 
important constitutional reforms in his State* The franchise is to be 
suitably extended and .an elected majority provided in the Legiriature. 
Fresh elections arc to be held as soon as the necessary’ electoral rolls 
have been compiled according to the extended frandibe. Consul- 
tative committees of elected members of the new legislativ’c council 
will be set up to advise government departments in matters of adminis- 
tration. Further, the selection of candidates for appointment to 
government services is to be entrusted to a Public Ser\dce Commission. 

^ Bhopal is notable as the principal Muslim State of Malwa and in 
India, second only to the State of Hyderabad. It is rich in deposits 
of iron, bauxite, mica, and other valuable minerals and is rapidly 
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growing industrially. A number of manufacturing concerns like the 
Bhopal Textile Mills, the Straw-board Factory, the Sehore Sugar 
Factory, the Narbada Valley Refrigerated Products Co,, the Central 
India Chemicals Ltd., the Hamidia Match Factory, a tent factory, 
an oil mill, a glue factory, besides several ginning^ and pressing 
factories, form the keystone of the new industrial order in Bhopal, 

In the World War II as in the last Great War, the response of 
Bhopal had been most enthusiastic. Apart from contributions in the 
form of gifts, investments exceeding a million and a quarter and 
subscriptions for the purposes of a wide war effort, His Highness’ 
gift of American securities amounting to over ;^7o,ooo was accepted 
by His Majesty for the formation of a Bhopal Squadron of fighters 
and the expenditure on the Army, already the largest single item in 
the State budget, has now been more than trebled and accounts 
for no less than 40 per cent, of the total revenues of the State. The 
20th (Bhopal) Field Ambulance, a hospital unit equipped on up- 
to-date lines, and the Sultania Infantry were serving in the field. The 
latter was replaced by another ilnit, while a complete Mechanical 
Transport Unit which received its first training in Bhopal was on 
active service. The latest additions to the State Forces are the Bhopal 
Army Service Corps and a Labour Battalion. Other contribution 
included important supplies of timber from State forests. 

In March, 1941, His Highness visited the Middle East front 
where he inspected the British and Indian Forces in the field, and 
was present at the famous assault which ended in the subjugation 
of Reran in Eritrea. He also paid a visit to Ceylon and the North- 
West Frontier Province where he inspected the defence arrangements 
and performed the opening ceremony of the .Khyber Cunningham 
Educational Hall. 

In addition to two convalescent homes in Bhopal and Mussoorie 
equipped at considerable cost, most of the important buildings in the 
State have been convert^ to military use. A comprehensive scheme of 
internal security embracing the organisation of a volunteer reserve for 
police work and the formation of a new battalion which replaces the Sulta- 
nia Infantry is designed to relieve the British Military Command of the 
obligation to maintain the internal tranquillity of the State. An 
aerodrome somewhere in the State laid three years ago has experienced 
further expansion to serve as an important link in aerial communica- 
tions. Every possible expedient was tried to make the State's 
contribution adequate for a total war effort. Several non-official 
committees incluchng women’s organisations were in charge of soldiers* 
welfare work whose family needs were given special attention. A Red 
Crescent Society under Her Highness the Begum-Consort provided 
amenities for troops abroad. The Command Staff of the Bhopal State 
Forces has been re-organised and arrangements are under way to 
mechanise a portion of the army. AuxiUary nurses for the Government 
of India are being trained at the Princ.e of Wales' Hospital, Bhopal. 

A new department under the direct supervision of the Ruler has 
taken over charge of Civil Defence ; accommodation on a vast scale 
is made for hospitals for which school and other buildings have been 
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( Bhopal — conid.\ 

requisitioned ; regular classes are held at several centres in the city 
to initiate the people in defence services of which the A.R.P. and 
First Aid sections are already liighly advanced. Bhopal was the 
first to organise its National War Front,. After a preliminary organisa- 
tion in the city, the ramifications of the movement have been steadily 
inverknitted into a scheme of wide rural publicity. The youth in 
rural areas has been organised into village guards formations. The 
strength of the forces hitherto mobilised exceeds 100,000, roughly 
about 13 per cent of the total population of the State. 

Specially notable has been the success of the State's effort' to tide 
over the present scarcity in food-stuffs. The State has not only exported 
large supplies of grains, especially wheat, to areas hard hit by scarcity, 
but has also maintained civilian supplies all over the State at cheap rates. 

Salute : 19 guns. {21 guns within the State). Area : 7,000 
sq. miles. Population : ^ About 800,000. 

Heiress-Apparent: Col. the Princess Gauhar-i-Taj Surayya Jah' 
Nawab Abida Sultan Begum. Other daughters of His Highness : 
Princess Mihr Taj Nawabzadi Sajida Sultan and Princess Qamar Taj 
Nawabzadi Rabi'a Sultan. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President \ — Alimartaba-t Motamxd-us-sultan, Sir Joseph WiLLmiBnoRR, K-C.S.I., 
K^C.T.E,, C.B.E. Members : Altmartabat DABiR-ut-MULK, Au Qadr Shuaib euuESHJ, 
MA. (Oxon.), LL.B., Bar-at-Law, (Home Minister) : Aumartabat Etmab-ul-mulk, Nazim- 
uitInsra K. F. Haider (Finance Minister) ; Alimartabat Faizub Haque (Revenue 
Minister)^ 

P RINCESS Abida Sultan — Surnamed after her renowned 

GRANDMOTHER, HeR HIGHNESS THE NaWAB SuLTAN JAHAN 
Begum, C.I., G.C.S.I., etc., is the eldest daughter of His Highness 
the present Ruler of Bhopal and Begum-consort, Her Highness the 
Ffawab Maimuna Sultan Shah Banu Begurn Sahiba. The Princess 
who has the official title of Nawab Surayya Jah Gauhar-i-Taj Begum 
is the heiress-apparent to the throne. 

Born : On the 28th August 1913. She was brought up and 
educated in Bhopal under the enlightened guidance of her illustrious 
grandmother. In 1933, the Princess was married to Nawab 
Sarwar All Khan, and has one son. 

With her special knowledge of the humanities of classical Arabic 
and Persian, the Princess combines the best accomplishments of 
western education which she received under tutors of outstanding 
abilities. She is well known as an accomplished musician, a fine 
rider and polo player, a good shot, and an entertaining conversa- 
tionalist, quite at home on a large variety of modern topics. 

For some years past, the Princess is being initiated in the art of 
administration under the care and guidance of her talented father, 
His Highness the present Ruler of Bhopal. She has held charge of 
the Private Estate of His Highness as Chief Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Sarf-i-Khas, which is entrusted with the administration of 
the estate- and large schemes of agricultural development. 
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B UNDI : Major His High- 
ness Hadendra Shiro- 


\ 






*vM->>xrAi 


MANi Deo Sar Buland ‘ , I 

Ra.1 Maharaja Dhiraj Maha- ' 

RAO Raja Bahadur Singh ji I ' 1 1 

Bahadur, M.C., A.D.C., f , 1 

]\Iaharao Ri\jA of Bundi. I ^ 

Bout .‘March 17, 1921 ; Sue- J 

cceded to the Gflii on April 23, ^ V " ' 1 

1945 - .. I ■'a 

Educated : Mayo College. Ad- * * 

miiiistraiivc training: Police 

Training Coll., Moradabad 1940, ^ ^ V '* 

and i.e.s. Probationers Course f ' 

at Dehra Dun, 1941. j i' 

il/rt) nc(i ; The eldest daughter 1 , j • .. j 

of H. H. the Maharaja of Ratlam, . ' - - ^ 

April, 1938. Heir-apparent: % '^.V. 7 

Maharaj Kumar Ranjit Singh , , 

was born on 13th Sept., 1939. 

War efforts : All the resources ■ ■ , — « ■ ■ i 

of the State and the personal 

services of the Ruler were placed at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government, 

War Services : Entered the Army in 1942 and posted to the 
OfEcers’ Training School, Bangalore. Commissioned in the Prob3na's 
Horse (Indian Armoured Corps). Served in the Burma campaign. 
Wounded 2nd March, 1945. Received the immediate award of the 
Military Cross, April 1945, for conspicuous gallantry during the attack 
on Meiktila. 

His Highness is the head of the Hara Clan of Chauhan Rajputs 
and stands fourth in order of precedence amongst the Princes of Raj- 
putana. 

Bundi City is one of the most picturesque and historically interest- 
ing towns in Rajputana. 

Area of State : 2,200 square miles. Population in 1941 : 

2,49,374. Salute : 17 guns. Anmial tribute to Govt, : Rs. 70,400. 

Revemie : Rs. 33 lakhs. 

COUNCIL 

President : Major His Highness Maharao Raja Bahadur 
S iNGHji Bahadur, M.C., A.D.C. Prime Minister : Rai Bahadur Dr. Ram 
Babu Saksena, M.A., LL.'B., D. Litt. (Honoris Causa). Health and 
Education Minister : Px. Deoki Nandan Chaturvedi, B.A., LL.B. 
Home Minister: Rai Sahib S. R. Jhamaria. Revenue Minister: 
Rao Sahib Thakur Mahipal Singh. Minister-in-W aiting : Maha- 
raja Sheo Nath Singh. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE 

Chief Justice X Pandit G. L, Dhanopia, M.A,, LL.B. ; /. G. of Police and Military: 
Sardar Niranjan Singh (Ag.) ; Puisne Judge : Pandit J. N. Tikku, B.A,, LL B. ; 
Accountant General : Kedar Mal Kabra ; Coinvtr, of Customs and Excise : Pt. Ram Dutt, 
M.A., LL.B. ; Executive Engineer : M. L. Sabherwal, B.Sc. (Lond.) ; Session Judge : 
Pandit D. S. Dave, B.A., LL.B. ; Director of Public Instruction : Kr. Chandra Dip 
Singh, B.A., L.T. ; Secretary Cotiftcil : Raj Rajeshwar Nath Jain ; Conservator of 
Forests : P, D. Dube, M.R.H. 
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B XK AK 3 iK: lion, LiciiL- 
Gr.NKKAO His Highkhs^ 
Mahauajadiiikaja Kaj 
Raj i\ B n w A k lsAur.::nuA 
Shiuomani Maharaja Sri 
Sadul StNGiiji Bajiahur, 
G.c.ix,, c.v.o., is the a2nd 
lUilcr of Bikaner .since its found- 
alion by Kao Bikaji in i/?65. His 
father, II is late High ness Maharaja 
Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, c.c.s.t., 
G.cjx., gx.v.Om G.n.i:., K*c.in, 
A.-D,-c., U..D., reigned from 1867 to 
1943 and the services rendered by 
him to the British Crown form one 
of the brightest chapters in the 
history of British connection with 
India. 

Born on the 7th Sept. 1902. 
Ascended tho Throne on the 
2nd February 

Salute: Permanent 17 and Local 19. 

His Highness worked as Chief hlinister from 1920-25. He was 
attached to H. R.H. the Prince of Wales' Staff during the latter's tour 
in India in 1921-22. He attended the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in 
1911 when he was appointed a Page to H. I. M. the King-Emperor 
George V and has visited Europe several times. He accompanied his 
father to Europe when he attended the Peace Conference and the 
Meetings of the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1924. 

On the very day of his return from Euroj^cin Sept. 1938, in view of 
the then critical international situation as a result of the Czechoslovakian 
crisis, and again on the outbreak of the present World War in Sept. 1 939i 
His Highness, as the Heir-Appaxent, placed his sword and personal 
services at the disposal of H. I. M. the King Emperor. 

His Highness the Maharaja, following in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious Father (with whom His Highness* elder son, the Maharaj Kumar 
accompanied to the Middle East), proceeded on Active Service to the 
Middle East Theatre of War in November 1943, with his second son. 
Captain Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar Singhji Bahadur. In November 
1944, His Highness proceeded to the Assam Burma Front to inspect 
the Bikaner Bijey Battery, which had taken a conspicuous part in the 
fight against the Japs in the Aralcan and Manipur and Assam. 

State Administration : The Bilcaner State ranks among the fore- 
most progressive States of India and the narration of the following 
facts should be sufficient to establish the enlightened and moderate 
nature of its Administration. 

Judiciary : (a) Bikaner was the first State in Northern India to 
establish a Chief Court in 1910. (b) It was also the first State to 

> raise the Chief Court to the status of a High Court in 1922 and to mako 
the Judiciary completely independent of the Executive, 

Elective Institutions : (a) It was the first State in Kaj put ana 

(and the only one till a year ago) to establish in 1913 a Legislative 
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Assembly %Yith powers of interpellation, discussion of Budget, etc. 
Further reforms of far-reaching and fundamental importance were 
recently introduced enlarging the elected element and conferring mucli 
wider powers such as voting grants, putting supplementary questions, 
moving adjournments to discuss matters of urgent public importance, 
etc. The reforms inter alia include the appointment of a Dy. Presi- . 
dent and three Under-Secretarics from amongst non-official members. 

(6) Local Self-Govt, is firmly established in the State, every Nizamat 
having a District Board and practically every to^vn with a population 
of over 5,000 and some even with less, a Municipality, All Munici- 
palities outside the Capital have elected Presidents. Over 120 ' 

Panchayats and 50 Co-operative Societies have been started all over 
the State. 

Education j (a) Education is free in the State. Compulsory 
Primary Education is in force in the Capital as well as in 8 District 
J\Iunicipalities. Besides a College teaching up to M.A. Classes, there 
are no less than 17 High Schools, 34 Middle and Lo\\ier Middle Schools 
and 172 Primary Schools in the State. A Teachers* Training College 
has also been established at the Capital, {b) Special attention is de- 
voted to girls' education. Besides a girls' Intermediate College and 
several other girls' schools, there is in the Capital an institution which 
is unique in at least Rajputana for the education and training of 
Kumaries of the families of the Rajput Nobles under strict purdah 
arrangements. This institution owes its existence to the interest and 
initiative of Her late Highness the Dowager Maharaniji Sahib, c.i: 

(c) A Montessori School for children of both sexes has also been 
established, (d) A Public school on modern lines has also been started 
to impart education according to latest methods of teaching, {e) 
Liberal scholarsliips are also awarded to State subjects for prosecuting 
higher studies in technical subjects in India and abroad. 

Medical Service : (a) The two large and thoroughly well- 

equipped General Hospitals, one for Men and the other for Women and 
Children, costing approximately Rs, 16^ laldis, have deservedly become 
centres of higher medical treatment for people belonging to other 
adjoining States and British territory and even distant parts of India. 
Every branch of medical relief is in charge of specialists — expert and 
highly skilled Physicians, Surgeons, Oto-laryngologist, Radiologist, 
Ophthalmic Surgeon, Bacteriologist, Pathologist and Dentist — and 
there are arrangements for the most up-to-date treatment by blood 
transfusion, X-Ray, deep-ray therapy, radium, penicillin, etc. There 
is also a separate well-equipped Tuberculosis Hospital. (6) In the 
Districts also first-class Hospitals exist ; and there are no less than 45 
Hospitals and Dispensaries in the State. A Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centre functions in the City, (c) The opening of an Ayur- 
vedic College at the Capital has also recently been announced. 

Revenue^ Gang Canal: (a) The main irrigation in the State is through 
the Gang Canal. It was the cherished dream of His late Highness since 
1 899-1 goo, the time of the Great Famine, to secure irrigation for his State, 
and in 1905-06 the Sutlej Valley Project was mooted for harnessing the 
waters of the Sutlej which was also to irrigate the northern portion of 
the State. After protracted negotiations, an agreement was reached in 
1920 between the Punjab, Bikaner and Bahawalpur Governments to 
carry out this Scheme. The Canal now irrigates 7,37,765 acres in the 
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north-west of the State and was opened on the 26th Oct, 1927 by Lord 
Irwin. (6) The undertaking was one of exceptional difficulty ; 79,7 miles 
of the Main Canal and 10 miles of the feeder in the old Ghaggar bed 
had to be lined with concrete at. a cost of about Rs. 83 lakhs. 
Railway communications, 157 miles in length, to open up the Canal 
irrigated area, had to be built involving very heavy additional outlay. 
{c) It is by far the longest concrete lined Canal in the world. The , 
length of the Main Canal from Ferozepore Head Works to Shivpur ; 
in the Bikaner State is 84.7 miles while the feeder and the distributaries j 
are 850,8 miles long. The cost of construction of the Canal including 
the share of the cost of Headworks amounted to over Rs, 3 crores^, 
and 60 lakhs. Other expenditure connected with the Canal Colony, / 
like the development of Railways, etc., amounted to about Rs. 30JJ 
lakhs. Much of this total expenditure of about 3 crores and 90 lakhs 
of rupees was met from State Revenues or loans raised in the State, 
Lands were sold on conditions previously advertised, which wer6 
more advantageous than conditions prevailing in the Punjab. The 
population of the Colony area has risen from 28,957 in 1921 to 1,43,129 
in 1931 and to 2,63,404 in 1941. The production of wheat* and sugar- ( 
cane has during this period increased from 2,935 a^d 16 Bighas respect- j 
ively in 1928 to 2,95,702 and 24,458 Bighas respectively in the year ‘ 
1944-45- _ * I 

Bhakra Dam : (a) The State is participating in the big Bhakra ^ 

Dam project which would irrigate about 12,05,600 acres in the Northern . 
districts of the State. The State's share of the cost of this project / 
is estimated at about Rs. 8 crores. (5) Recently a most far-reaching I 
reform in the revenue administration of the State has been launched 
for the grant of Occupancy and Proprietary Rights to the cultivators 
throughout the State with powers of alienation and mortgage. 

In the Canal area, full proprietary rights have been given to the 
colonists and to the old settlers. 

Railway : The Bikaner State Railway now extends to 883.05 
miles and the capital invested amounts to more than 4^ crores, includ- 
ing a capital outlay of Rs. 20 lakhs on its own Workshops. 

Census : Population : 12,92,938 {1941: census), an increase of 
38.1 per cent, over the figure of 9,36,218 recorded in 1931 which in 
turn was an increase of 41.9 per cent, over the Census of 1921. 

Privy Purse and Civil List : [cC) Bikaner State was one -of the 
first Indian States in which was introduced, as long ago as 1902, the 
system of having a separ|Lte and well-defined Civil List and Privy 
Purse on modern lines an^d a clear dividing line between personal 
expenditure of the Ruler and that of the State, [b) The allotment to 
Privy Purse and Civil List does not exceed 9 cent, of the ordinary 
revenues of the State and it has been laid down that in no case the 
amount drawn for the Civil List and the Privy Purse shall exceed the 
sum of Rs. 20,00,000 a year. 

Nation-building Departments : It is an accepted policy of the 
State that as far as practicable not less than 10 per cent, of the total 
revenues be spent every year on the Nation-building Departments. 

As it is, the expenditure on Beneficent Departments amounts to 
Rs. 34/95/3^2. (Budget Fstimates for 1946-47), ^ . 
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Water-Supply and Rural Reconsiruction. — '*Tiic Sadul Water- 
Suppty and Rural Reconstruction Fund %vas established for providing 
drinldng \vatcr and drainage facilities to the people of the Capital and 
other towns ; and an additional annual provision of Rs. i lakh has been 
sanctioned in the State Budget for the construction of wells, tanks and 
bunds in rural areas. 

Abolition or Reduction in Taxation , — ^tVith a view to alleviating the 
hardships of people. His Highness has been pleased, since his accession 
to the Throne in Februarj^ to abolish the import duty on articles 
of personal use, in addition to the remission of several traditional 
and customary levies and the reduction in other taxes and cesses. 

In a Proclamation dated the 23rd Oct. 1941 His late Highness had 
announced that the following 8 principles of good Government would 
as heretofore be scrupulously adhered to by himself and his successors — 

(i) Reign of Law, including certaint^^ of Law ; and the recogni- 
tion of the equality of all the subjects of the State, high 
or low, before the Law ; 

{2) Sccurit}' and Protection of Life and Property and of Rights 
and Individual Liberty ; 

(3) Independence of a competent and trained Judiciary and the 
provision of adequate machinery for the adjustment of 
disputes between indhdduals and between individuals and 
the State ; 

{4) Financial Credit and Stability ; 

(5) Efficiency and Continuity of Administration ; 

(6) Clear demarcation of State expenditure and the personal 

expenditure of the Ruler and a definite and fixed percent- 
age of the Ordinary Revenues of the State as the Civil List 
of tlic Ruler, sufficient to meet his personal expenses and to 
maintain his position and dignity ; 

(7) Utilisation of as large a proportion as possible of the resources 

of the State for the benefit of the people and especially in 
what are known as Nation-building activities and Benefi- 
cent Departments ; and 

(8) Beneficent Rule in the interests of the general well-being and 

contentment of the subjects of the State and the increasing 
association, as circumstances and local conditions penmt, 
of the people with the Government through the Legislative 
Assembly, Local Boards and other Elective Institutions. " 

Area : 23,317 sq, miles. In point of area Bikaner is the 6th 
largest of all the Indian States excluding Kalat and the second largest, 
in Rajputana. 

Revenue : Ordinary Rs. 2,29,51,333. Capital and Extraordinary 

53.66,000, Total Rs. 2,83,17,333 (Estimates for 1946-47). 

The State has launched a vast Post-war Reconstruction and 
Development programme and the starting of several industries has 
been sanctioned. 

His Highness married the sister of H.H. Maharaja Sri Gulab 
Singhji Bahadur of Rewa and has two sons ; Maharaj Kumar Sri Kami 
Singhji Bahadur, the Heir-Apparent, and Maharaj Kumar Sri Amar 
Singhji Bahadur ; and a daughter who is married to Maharaj Kumar 
Sri Bhagwat Singhji Bahadur, Heir-Apparent of Udaipur State. A 
son was born to the Heir-Apparent on the 13th Jan, 1946, 
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I L K II A : D A R B A R 
Surer Kavatwala 
Saiieb, Ruling Chief of 
Bilkha, scion of the illustrious 
Vala Katlii Rajput clan and 
belongs to the Oghad Virani 
branch of the Jetpur House, 

Bo)n : 19th January, 1906. 
Educated at the Rajkumar ' 
College, Rajkot, Darbar Shrcc 
Ravatvvala Saheb, the senior- 
most member in the family of/ 
Darbar Shree Alawala, ^von the 
Kanthadwala succession casc| 
and ascended the Gadi on I9tli 
January, 1928. He holds IV 
Class Jurisdiction, il/a? vied : 
Bai Shree Devkunverba Saheba 
in February, 1928. She is , 
religious and pious and not I 
observing pardah. Heir- 

Apparent : Prince Jaswant 

Singhji. The Chief Saheb has three daughters, Rajkumari Shree 

Nandkunverba, bo}n on 28th Dec. 1929, brilliant in studies and the 

first Rajkumari in the community to appear for the Matriculation 
examination of the Ebmbay Univ., in 1945 : Kumari Bhanukunverba, 
bor 7 i on 7th Oct. 1935 and three Kumars, K. S. Kishor singhji, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji and K. S. Harischandrasinhji. 

Area : 167 sq.*miles. Population : 45,000. Revenue : 5,87,000. 


Administration : The Chief Saheb is keen on the advancement of { 
his State in every respect and on a higher standard of living for his 
subjects. With this object he made strenuous efforts to consolidate his 
Giras which were lying scattered under the exchange system and secured 
complete sovereignty over the towns of Bilkha, Medarda and Chital, 
which were^ Majmu till 1935. Bilkha, the capital of the State, is 
equipped with electricity and possesses good roads. It has a Middle 
School, a Taluka School and Girls* School and the Chief Saheb is 
anxious to raise the Middle School to a full fledged High School as 
"’early as possible. There is a hospital in Bilkha for medical aid to the 
people. The Chief spares no efforts to provide his people with amenities 
of life. Construction of a decent Hospital with beds and every con- 
venience and the development of commerce and industry in Bilkha 
are engaging his attention. 


Revenue : The system of Bhagbatai prevails in the State, but 
the Chief Saheb has granted proprietory rights to the Eheduts on their 
holdings. Sports : The Chief Saheb is a great lover of sports and 
Shikar and is keenly interested in cricket, tennis, billiards, golf and 
volley ball. He won the Kathiawar Gymlchana Tennis Challenge Cup, 
the Billiards Cup, and the Gibson Volley Ball Challenge Shield in 
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1940. A good marksman, he has shot nearly 20 lions and 50 panthers 
in his own limits of the Gir Forest. He is also adept at riding and o^vns 
some of the best Kathi horses. 

The Chief Saheb visited England on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of His Imperial klajcsty the King Emperor Georgo VI in 1937, 
and tonred the Coirtincnt. He generously contributed to the War 
Funds and is taking keen interest m post-war reconstruction. 

The Chief Saheb exercises jurisdiction over 29 villages, of which 
Billdia, Kunkavav, Medarda and Chital ate towns of some commercial 
importance and afford scope for development of commerce and industry. 

Transport : The town of Bilklia is connected by the Junagadh 
State Railway and is a Station on the Junagadh- Visavadar section, 
while Kunkavav and Chital are stations on the Jetalsar-Dhasa section 
of the Gondal Railway. Medarda is served by a regular motor service 
between kledarda and Dushala and Medarda and Junagadh. 
Ini gat ion : The State has recently built a tank named ** Ravatsagar 
which irrigates 1,000 acres of land. 

PRINCIPAL OFHCERS 

Dewan : Chhotalal P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. ; Revenue Member 
and Private Secretary : K. V. Shukla ; General Member : Lx. Yuvraj 
Shree Yeswantsinhji Saheb ; Sar Nyayadhish : P. D. Kamdar, 
B.A., LL.B. ; T^tior and Co?n^amon ; N. M. Kaji, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. N. T. Vyas, L.C P.S. 

P RINCE Jaswantsinhji^ 

Heir- Apparent, was borii 
on 19th November, 1928. 

Is a keen sportsman like his 
father and is the captain of the 
Chaudhri High School, Rajkot, 

C.S.; a first-class tennis player, 
has shot lions and panthers. 

Married : Rajkumari Nir- 
vanadevi, d, of H.H. Major Sir 
Jogendrasen, K.C.S.I., the 
Maharaja of Mandi, on 27-5-46, 
this alliance being a social 
reform in Bilkha. 
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C H A ]\I B A : His 

Highness Raja 
Lakshman Singh, 
the Ruler of Chamba Stale, 
is a Rajput of the Surajbansi 
Race and the progenitors of 
the djnaasty have ruled in 
Chamba for fourteen 
hundred j^ears. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

Succeeded his father on 
the 7th December, 1935. ^ 

Invested with Ruling 
Powers on 4th Llay 1945. 

Educated at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Area of State : 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,68,938. 

Revenue : 13,00,000. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Dewan : 

J. Slattery, C.B.E. 

Revenue Membef: 

R. B. Raghubir Singh, P.C.S. {Retd.). 

General Manager : 

Lala Gurditta Mal. 

Judiciary is separate from the Executive. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same djmasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab. 
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C HHOTA UDEPUR is situated in the north-cast corner of 
Gujerat, on the boundaries of Central India, and is one of the 
States forming the Gujerat States Agency. 

^ Its Rulers are Chauhan Rajputs descended from Prithiraj Chauhan, 
the last Hindu Emperor at Delhi. After the fall of Delhi, the family 
finall}’' settled down at Champaner, building a large Fort on the hill 
called Pawagadh. On the rise of Muslim Power in Gujerat, the family 
moved in to the interior and established a kingdom on the banks of 
the Nerbudda. The present Ruler is Maharawal Shree Virendrasinliji. 
He was born on 2.^th October 1937. Ruler enjoys plenary powers, 
has permanent salute of nine guns, is a member of Chamber of Princes 
in his own right, and he has been granted a Sanad of Adoption. 

The late Ruler Maharawal Shree Natwarsinhji recently expired on 
the 15th October 19/^6 at^ Lisbon. The form of Administration during 
the minority of the present Ruler has not yet been finally decided. 
The Dewan is cariydng on the Administration. 

0/ ihc Slnle : S90.34 Sqnarc mrlea. 

Populadou : 1,62,292. 

Attached State : Gad Boriad ; Area : 128 Sq. miles ; Population : 
13,120 ; Gross Revenue : Rs. 23,54,676. 

There are manganese, galena, and marble mines in the State. The 
State owns the Railway in its limits. All the headquarters of District 
arc connected with the capital by telephones. The Capital has Electri- 
city and Water Works. There is also a Dale Bungalow. 

Immediatcl^r on the declaration of War the late Ruler Maharawal 
Shree Natwarsinliji placed at the disposal of His Majesty, his personal 
services and the resources of the State. The following contributions 
were sent from the State : 

4»995 “to the Indian Red Cross Society ; Rs. 1,56,196 to H.E. 
the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund ; Rs. 7,000 to the Gujerat States' 
Spitfire Plane Fund ; Rs. 3,200 to Baroda Residency War Fete Fund; 
Rs. 1,475 Miscellaneous Funds. Rs. 350 for China Celebration Day. 
Rs. 628,700 Defence Loans. Rs. 950 Interest Free Bonds ; Rs. 7#ioo 
Defence Savings Certificates ; Rs, 500 to Amenities Fund ; Central 
and Taluka War Committees have been formed to further the War 
effort. 

PRINCIPAL omCERS 

Commanding Officer : Major MaharAJ Naharsinhji, Military 
Force. Dewan : Rao Bahadur Dhirajlal H. Desai, b.a. Personal 
Assistant to the Dewan .* K. S. PrakramsinHJI, b.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at- 
Law. High Court Judge ; Indravadan H. Mehta, b.a., ll.b., 
Bar-at-Law, j.p. Revenue Officer : K. N. Panimanglore, b.a., 
LL.B., Dist, Sessions Judge : C. G. Desai, b.a., ll.b. First Class 
Magistrate Nyayadhish : N. C. BrahamCHARI, b.a. ll.b. Superin’- 
tendent of Police : K. S. Ranjitsinhji Chauhan ; Chief Medical 
Officer and Jail Supdt. : Dr. R. M. Dave, m.b.b.s. (Bom.), l.m. (Dublin.), 
z.u, (Vienna) ; State Engineer : C. I. Patel, b.e, (Civil), a.m.i.e., 
m.m.e.a. Electrical Mechanical Engineer; V. P. Sathe, d.e.e., 
M.M.E.X 
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pHITRAL : His TIigh- | 
V-/ Nicss Haji Maham- ! 

■ - 'I 

7.IAD MuZA1-TAR-UI.- | 

! ' i 

1 /'■''■'■'".vr:- 1 

• , \ I 

Muuc, HoNOKAUY COLONEt:, 
CiiiTKAL State Scouts, 

llic present ruler of Chitral i 
Slate. 


Born : IGth October 1901. 

• ■ 1 

Nationality : The Chit- 

> • * i 1 

ral dynasty traces their 

: ^ y ^ ^ 

descent to Amir Timur, the 

r' 

Famous Tamerlane, through 
his grandson Sultan Hussain, 

the Emperor of Herat. 

Mirza Ayab, the grand- 


son of Sultan Hussain, came 


to Chilral as, an exile- and 


married the daughter of the then ruler of Chitral, who proudly 
styled himself the descendant of Alexander the Great. Tlie 
issue of the marriage was the founder of the present dynasty. 

His Highness was educated in the Islamia College, 
Peshawar, and was the Governor of Tureklio Province before 
his accession. On 29th July 1943, w'hen his elder brother 
died without a niale issue, I4!is Highness succeeded to the 
Gadi. His Highness takes a keen interest in the welfare of his 
subjects aud had enjoyed great popularity among them even 
before he became the Ruler, w'hich was demonstrated at the 
lime of his accession. 

The ruling family is staunchly loyal to the British Crbwn. 
In war and peace the rulers have given undeniable proof of 
their devotion. In 1919, in alliance with the British Govern- 
ment forces, the Chitral State Army occupied the Afghan Can- 
tonment at Birkot and captured guns and other war materials. 

Chitral State occupies a strategic position on tlie extreme 
north-west of India. In the second w'orld war the'Ruler had 
assured the Government of his steadfast loyalty and devotion. 
The State was contributing Rs. 10,000 annually to the War Pur- 
poses Fund, and Rs. 3,000-5,000 to the Red Cross Organization. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

Area of State : 4,000 sq. miles. 

State Forces : Known as the Bodyguard, number 
5,000 trained men. 


I! 
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C OCHIN: H. II. Sri 

IChrala Varma, I\Iaha- 
raja of Cochin Slate. 

Bon : July 1S70. 

Educadon : B.A. 

Ascended the Musnad : jisi 
January 19.JG. 

Cochin is a maritime Stale 
lying in llic soulh-west corner 
of India. Nearly a lliird of llic 
Stale is covered by dense forasls 
containing valuable limber such 
as teak, ebony, rosewood, etc. 

Salute : 17 guns. 

Population : i, .^22,875 (lo.ji). 

• Income for the last financial 
year: Rs. 3 . 34 . 5 ^** 179 - 
Expcnditinc : Rs. 2,92,23,931. 

Budget estimates for the ennent 
year 19^6-47 under receipts and 
expenditure stand at Rs. 322 lakhs and Rs. 354 lakhs respectively. 

The Government of the State is carried on by His Highness the 
Maharaja tlirough the Diwan in relation to 'reserved subjects* and 
through l^Iinistcrs responsible to the Legislature, appointed under the 
Government of Cochin Act, in relation to ‘ transferred subjects.* A 
Legislative Council with a predominant non-official majority and 
elected on a very wide franchise has been constituted. 

In pomt of education the State occupies a front rank among the 
Indian States and Provinces. There are 735 educational institutions 
including six First Grade Colleges and a Training College with a total 
strength of 229,800 students (129,391 boys and 100,409 girls). 

The State maintains 15 General Hospitals, 16 Dispensaries, 18 
rural dispensaries, one leper asylum, 7 itinerary dispensaries, 8 Ayur- 
vedic Hospitals, 38 Govt. Vaidyasalas, 8 taluk and 48 grant-in-aid 
Visha Vaidj^asalas. Apart from libraries attached to educational 
institutions and public libraries in Municipal areas and important 
to\vns, there are 217 rural libraries. Local administration is carried on 
by six I^Iunicipalitics and 87 Panchayats in the villages. 

Legislation in the State rests with the I-egislative Council, but 
without prejudice to the rights of the Maharaja to make laws. Cochin 
is the first Indian State to give to the elected representatives of the 
people a share in the administration by transferring all departments 
except Finance, Lawand Order to the control of popular ministers respon- 
sible to the Legislative Council. At the head of the Judicial administra- 
tion in the State is the High Court. The State railway runs along the 
entire length of the State beginning from the Cochin Harbour and con- 
necting the State with British India, The forest areas are tapped by a 
steam tramway, 50 miles in length. , 

Capital : Ernakulam ; Dewan : Sir George Boag, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. ; 
Ministers: P. Govinda Menon, b.a., b.l. ; C. R. Iyyunni, m.a.,b.l.; * 
Rao Bahadur T. K. Nayar ; Rao Saheb K. Ayyappah, b.a. 
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C OOCH BEIIAR: JIo:;. } 

M A H A K A J A Sir j 

jAGADnirKNDr.A Nauava::Bhui' { 
iiAnADur,KCLE. j 

Born : i5lh December 1915* \ 

Succeeded on Ujc 20th Dee. [ 

1922; invented %vith full Ruling | 
Pov/cre on Cth April 193O, ! 

Educated Hnrrov/ and ^ 

Trinity Ilall, Cambridge- | 

Alta: 1,318.35 milc^. I 

Vopulalion : 030,898. . ] 

Revenue: About Ks. One C rorc. ( 

Pcrv\aneni Salute : 13 guns. 

RULING TAMILY | 

Mother : Her Highness Tiic 
lAaharani Saheba, daughter of 
His late Highness the Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Brother : 2daharajl:uinar Indrajb ’ 

tendra Narayan. Sisters: Maharaj Irani aris Ga-yatri Devi (Her Highness 
IMaharani Sahib a of Jaipur), Menaka Devi (Her Highness Maharani 
Sahiba of Dewas Jr.) t 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS 

In the World War I, besides placing the entire State resources at | 

the disposal of the Cro^vn Representative, H. H's uncle, the late r^Iaha- \\ 

rajkumar Hitendra Nara^'an joined the Fighting Forces in France. j 

In the 2nd World War, H. H. placed lus personal services and the \i 

resources of the State at the disposal of His Majest^g himself being on j| 

active service on the Eastern Front and his brother Llaharajlcumar f 

Indrajiteadra Narayan being on active overseas service. A substantial , 

amount ^vas contributed for the successful prosecution of the ^var. 

STATE COUNCIL 1 

President : His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur. i 

Chief Minister : Rai Karaticharan Gakguli Bahadur, B.D., i 

B.C.S. (Retd.) (Offg.). 

/ifir.isUrs: Bai Ka£ali Cuarak Gasculi Bauacur, B-A., B.C.S. (Retd.). 
Bev'enue ilinister. ilAjox. Rajkuwar Bajesdra Sikgu, Bar-at-TjA^v, Household 
itinister and 6. C. Boy Si.KCn faAEKm, B.L., Public Hcaltli and Kdii cation Minister 
(repre 2 entlng the non-official group of the Lcpti-Utlvc Council to ^rhom he i« 
responsible), Seev. ; H. K. Sen Gupta, B h. 

HIGH COURT 

Rai SunoDH Chakdra Dutt Bahadur, B.L , District A Sessions Judge, Bengal 
(Retd.), Chief Justice ; Srijut T. P. MuKHiriijEr, M.A., BX., Puisne Judge. 

LEGISIATDr^ COUNCIL 

All the raembers of the State Council vrith the follovviag Additional Jlcmbcrs repre- 
sent different interests in the Slate. In view of the general constitutional development 
in India as a whole His Highness been pleased to increase the number of the nen- 
oScial members to provide for a non-official majority. 

Rai S. C. Dutt Bahadue, BX., District 8c Sessions Judge, Bengal (Retd.), 

Mounvi Ansup.uddin Ahhed, B.A. [Ex-oficio ) ; Rai Sahib L.M. Bakshi, B.L. (Bx*cficioi ; 

Rai Chouuhuhi S. K. Chakra vaeti, MA.; P. C. ilusxAri (Hindu Jotedars), Khak Cnow- 
HHUEY Ahakatuixa Ahued (Mahamcdan Jotedars), Gouikda Mohan Dutt, B.L. (Traders), 
Kuhar Robxndra Narayan (Rajguns), Dr, Jocendra Kath Roy (Sudder), Kusiar 
TikendRa Narayan (Tufanganj), Gajendra Nath Basunia (ilathabhanga), ilouL'n 
Musarepr HossAur (ifekligunj), Rai Sahib S. K. Bose Moj uhd ar, B.L. (Bar). 
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D ATIA : Lt.-Colonhl His 
IIlGHNLSS M AH AKA J A 

LOKHNnKV SiK Govind- 

SINGH lu ])i:o Hahadvk, 

G.CJ.E./ K.C.SJ., Kulcr of 
Dalia. 

Bon: ; iSSG. Ascended the 
Gadx on 5lh August 1007, 

His Higlmcss is a Pafron of 
St. John Ambulanco Ai'^ocia- 
lion, Vicc-Patrnn of National 
Horse 13rcc(hng and Show 
Society, Vice-President ol Ked 
Cross Socict}^ and All-India 
Baby Week Society, Vice- 
Patron of Girl Guide Associa- 
tion, Indian J^inpirc. Member of 
Cricket Club, India, besides 
being a member of several 
Societies, Associations and 
Clubs. 

His Highness contributed seven lakhs during the War* 
(1914-1S), has presented Lord Kcadincr's statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public utility in his 
ovra capital including Hord Ilardingc Hospital, Maharani Mohan 
Kunwar Pemalc Hospital, Mrs. Hcale Dispcnsar)% Lord Reading High 
School, Lady Willingclon Girls' School and To\ra Hall. 

During the War (1039-45) he contributed to various War Funds 
Rs. 1,12,775, invested in War Bonds Rs. 10,78,900, and placed at Govern- 
xnent of India's disposal one M.T, Section and Duly Platoon. 280 
recruits, revolvers and other equipments totalling 371 were 
supplied. For use of Troops, 9,765 knitted and se^vn garments and 
1. 124 magazines, etc., were also sent. A free canteen was established 
at which about 16,000 Officers and other ranks were entertained. 
A leave scheme for British Officers and BORs is still in force ; 
about 1,400 British Officers and BORs have enjoyed their leave at 
State expense at Dalia. 

Besides shooting big game in South-East Africa in 1912-13, His 
Highness has shot 221 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933* , 

ConsiiUdion : The administration is conducted by the Dewan or 
Chief Minister, who is the central administrative authority, assisted by 
Heads of Departments and advised by a Legislative Council constituted 
in 1924. 

Dewan : Khak Bahadur Syed Ain-ud-din, C.I.E., O.B.E. : Area 
of the State : 912 square miles; Population : 1,74,072 ; Revenue : About 
Rs. 20,00,000. Address : Datia, Central India. 
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D KWAS Statj: IStr^tov 
Hos.M,' jOT Hr. 
Maharaja Sir 

VnCf-AMMNIlA }< AO VVA P , 
K.c/ .K rr. Jnn*’ i*», A.u/ . 

Mnharajuof l;fVv,\‘ 

/i(r;r>j ; 4th April 10 1 o. 

2t, 1037 ; 

lYivat'^ly anti a.t ("hri^lMH 
Ifukirc. rual ICvjrvram 
Collr;;f:, Kolhajiur. : In ‘ 

1926, Shriinant rminila }'ai 
Sahib Mahriraj, a prince 1 of the 
Hourc of Jatln 

lleir-Appanr.t : Sh rim ant 
Yu vara j ICri^lianji Kao Puar \ 

Abasahib Maharaj* | 

1 

Area : 449.5osq. miles. Populat{o 7 t : 89.479. JF^rrrun^'.'Ks. iO,5o/k;o. I 
Salute .*15 guns. < 

War Services : H. H. after completing his Tnililar>* training i 
at the O.T.C., Indore, and O.T.C.. Mhov/, had been on active service j 
overseas, attached to the 2/5th IMarathas in the Middle Hast. j 

At the request of H. H. the Idaharaja Hollrar, H. H. presided over ! 
the administration of the Holkar State with full Huzur powers for 7 
months during Maharaja Holhar's absence. II. H. returned to \ 

his own Stale in May 1943 and resumed hie ruling powers, terminating Ji 
the Council of Hcgency which was set up when H. H. went overseas 
on active science. H. H. left the Capital on Jan. 23, 1045. 
visit the Central Mediterranean Indian Forces, specially Mahratta 
Troops fighting on Italian Front and returned on 24th Feb. after 
visiting units serving in Iraq and Middle East. H. H. attended ! 
Victory Celebrations in the capacity of A.D.C. to II. the King | 

Emperor held at London in June 1946. ^ 

i 

V/An ErroRT : Total purposes contribiitinn. donations and ^^•nr purpo^e^. gifts j 
^end of Sept, ; R5.v38.800. In\c*'.lrn^ntsin vnnonvvarp’ir;>o<^sloans: Ks. 1,40.000. j 

Ine D(^%'is Senior Medical Detacliraent of 40 was providM hy the State in 1910 v.boo ex» 
penses bome by the Stale amoimtcd to 61,300. Rre'.^nted Canteen car to 2/5th Maralha 

Spent to’Anrd'^ %\ar purposes training: Rs. 13.000. War 
pubbcily and other war purpo:c5 expenses to end of Sent. 1014 : Rs. it, 1:4s. Total expenses 
and investments : Rs, 2,74,518. 

Executive Council : PresuhrJ, Poliikal Latr erj Rnwjr * Rao Bahadur 
^jmantrapravin Sardar K. P. KaUlu. Rtr/’-Prr?. • Major Sardar Shankar Rao A. P^awar, 
Oambha Kao, Jagird^nr of Khalamba and Amarpura. PtnaKce : Rao Sahib Kajseva^akta 
oardar Shani^r B. Kolhari. Tradt • Capt. Sardar Ramebandra Rao Xanaji Salunkhc. 

Sardar Ramchandrarao Jaynsinehrao Ghorpadc, Jadrdar of Alnl>*a, 
M.B.E. Home : Rajasevasatta Major Sardar M. V. Deolckar. 
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D eWAS state (Jh.) 

CAPTAIN His 
Maharaja „S"''Vl‘;n-n 

Yeshwantrao Bhaus 

Pawau. . 

Born : March 

Mayo Coll.. A]nu;r . ^Uc 

Lai terms at the Inner Icmpk^ 

London, and nndcmy'nt a 
course of 

Indore. Succeeded: Dec. lO-lS- 
Salute : 15 

420 sq. miles, licvcnue . Isb. .0 

received administrative 

training in Kevenue ' 

ment Departments at ahor 

and acquired practica.1 
cnee of administration during the 

iS\-hcn'his''fathcr went to j^^ted the State administration. 

Europe II. II. then Heir-Apparent, j j instance, notable 

S"TWr..„t .oiorn.. ^ , ,.en sports... 



ana a auuu n.A. (uxon.j, holds the portfolios 

Rajyarnln:\ Sitva ^ Taiiapnit”^*^'*'' rcncral control over tlic 

fel'sSS'L’J'fcimli; Ss-J;;': «'„S-'3,„«b5S (*<«.»') >■».»“■ 

(G^iitral) : Barlc.1i Ah B-rtci (/lKric«i(t<r , , tj pr the Maharaja 

‘“'"S'puSuance ol Uto , Of "SlTltS 

Saheb on the 8th ^^\Bnst last S. Council. H. H. is ^^xsted 

popular Minister on the powers arc defined X 

by the Council, whoso ^nd p S 5E 

?rois 

SIS wLTSJ 

departments. The body has final powers^ 

bv H. H. There is a Public Service iv advised by non 

services. Members in charge o^ pl^t^cmciliation Board has 
official Advisory Committees. ^al development ^ 

great relief to the pedantry. The ind^m 

is also maldng rapid progres . cygar Mills, Engineering ^ 

Cotton Spinning Mill, f of Snrangpni are worthy of 

Power House and the handloom industry 

mention. . funds amounted to over Ks. ^ 

Donations to the various ^^“"^^Sence Bonds. Address . Dew 
H. H. has invested Rs. 2 , 00,000 in Defence 

(Junior) C.l. " 
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PUAI! SAIir.I' l 5 AI(AI>Cf'. 

^'Vul =' 5 ^’' 

Snccf'^-^'Irfl to Ih^ Ottdi hy 

[ -.iji \" . i r nfloplmn on th»: rA Am:. 

t oJa." 'v.^ '' ^ ^ luiucation : IJn Htplntc^'n 

' \ :vft#'r rornpU'titu: ht^ Coll, career 

I in D.ily (‘oil., Iiuiorr* vjnU^A 

f . ]^ni:l;intl tv'i<f in 1037.^0^! 

I ^ Invr Actl V.1II1 iwW UuhrntPovrr^ 

I . y‘ Marcli 10 ;o. A‘n/n.V ; t5 

j Wrrn; r.fcoo ^4 r/p rmlon, 

i ytt rrarr AV: rnn^* »* ]<n. 3o/>o,ooo. 

% * Pi>/^nAi/:on ; 253.25s ;riKr TO;t 

L . Ccinm. 

\ ' .'s ir^r ; On the 

" ’'\ oulhrenk ol the war JUs 1Iif:h- 

L. .. ^ i i nc.^s placed entire rctjotiru-. of 

the State and hin perronal 
services at the disposal of the British Govt. The Darhar contributed 
Rs. 1,15,000 out of which Ks, 65,000 was donated from Tlis lliuhnc'’:;' 
private purse for the purchase of a light tank complcdc v;it!i arms : 
the contiibution includes a donation of Ks. 5,000 Unvauls the Lord 
Mayor’s Air Raid Victims Fund. Defence Bonds of the fac'^ value 
of Rs. 68,000 and interest free Bonds of tlie value of K^. 35.000 
were also purchased by the Darbar and liberal dunations from 
the officials and public amounting to Rs. 15,000 wen* made to 
the War Fund, Red Cross and other Funds. In Dee. lot* IF H. 
further donated a sum of Rs. 70,000 towards If. E. the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund for the ])urchasc of a Sjiilfirc. A sum of 
Rs. 15,000 was donated towards Tier Excellency’s 
Cross Funds and in honour of Allied Victory in Tunisia and towards 
Funds in England. Very recently a sum of Rs. 2,95.000 has been 
invested in War Loan 1953-55 from His Highness' Khargi and 
State Funds. Besides, the Darbar has invested a sum of Rs, 2,00,000 
in 3 per cent War Loan 1951-54. 

The Stale had sent a Demonstration Platoon of 32 men. posted at 
Mhow. 27 men have joined the Garrison Bn. raised from C i. States. 
6 signallers and 2 tailors from the State Infantry' have been supplied 
to Go\d:. 18 labourers were supplied for Assam Road Construction. 
A couple of doctors received emergency commissions. 

STATE COUWaL 

President : Lt.-Col, H, H. Maiiakaja Akand Rao Puau SAinn 
Bahadur; DewanS^ Vtcc-P>esidcnt : Ddwan Bahadur N. R* CnAKDOR« 
KAR, B.A., LDB. ; Judicial Member: Rai Bahadur HAZVKiLAt. 
Sanghi, b.a , LL.B ; Revenue Member : Rao Sahib N, V. Josiii, b.a.; 
Assistant to the Dcivan tn the Ptnance Branch : Rao Sahib G, R. 
Khanwalkar ; Huzur 6^ Council Secretary : R. :M. Puranik, m.a., bl.b. 


D IIAR (C.L): llnu. Tdrur.- 
(‘(HC)HrK Hv. HtnnHun". 
MaUARAJA /xttAVti J<AO 
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Spitzbergen, Iceland, Norway, 


D H A R A M P U R : H. H. [ ' ^ 

ISIaharana Shri Vijaya- 

DEVji MohandevjiRana, ; 

Raja Saheb of Dharamp\ir, . 

Born : 1884. Ascended the [ my'/ 

Gadi: 1921. Educated : At | ''' Jt 

the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. ^ 

Married : In 1905 A. S. [ 

Rasikkunverba,- daughter of H. - 

H. Maharaja Shri Gambhirsinhji, If ~ 

Maharaja of Rajpipla, and after [ •- ^ 

her demise in 1907, A. S. Man- ' 

harkunverba ( r>ec^. Jan. 1939), • r/^. >-/. 

daughter of Kumar Shri 

Samantsinhji of Palitana. ■‘rV, , '-r 

The State has the unique dis- j /’ *. < V ' 1 ;/ ’ 

tinction of having received a ^ . 
Banner from Queen Victoria in I- • \ ' ' N'*" * ’ ■’V Cr ^ 

1877- 

His Highness is a Member of ll. A: — . .- . .Cf : i> ,, 

the Chamber of Princes in his 

own right. Has visited Europe. Spitzbergen, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, China, Japan, Federated Malaya States, Java, Sumatra, 
Manila, Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Palestine, Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, U.S.A., Cuba, Costa-Rica, Panama. Their Highnesses 
were received by T?heir Majesties the King and Queen in 1924, 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, His Highness who was on tour 
abroad, ofiered from Naples his personal services and placed all the State 
resources at the disposal of tire British Government. War Contribu- 
tions — His Excellency the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund and Gujarat 
States Agency & Baroda Cantonment War Purposes Fund. Rs. 43,430 
from H. H. the Maharaja Saheb, public and State servants. 
Princess Rajendrakunver Baiji Saheb and Public Ladies contributed 
Rs. 1,007-8-0 towards H. E, the Marchioness of Linlithgow's Silver 
TrinlcetFund. H. H. the Maharaja Saheb contributed Rs. 7,000 towards 
the purchase of a Spitfire offered by the Ruling Princes of the 
Gujarat States Agency to His Majesty. A further contribution of 
Rs. 1,500 was given to the Gujarat States Agency and Baroda Canton- 
ment War Funds towards the purchase of a ‘Gujarat Agency Fighter 
Plane.’ As Patron and Supporter of the War Fete held at Baroda Resi- 
dency on the 14th December 1940 H. H. the Maharaja Saheb donated 
Rs. 500. His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, State servants and the 
public purchased Defence Bonds worth Rs. 4,69,618 ; British 
War Bonds worth Rs. 16,000 & Postal Defence Certificates worth 
Rs. 5,000. Indian Red Cross Society, Dharampur, Rs. 9,922. State 
purchased National Savings Certificates of Rs. 1,00,000 and State 
servants and Public of Rs, 2,26^880. Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Nar- 
hardevji, b.a. (Bom.), m.a. (Cant.). Area of the State; 704 sq. miles. 
Population: 1,23,336. Revenue: Rs. 14,96,594. Salute: Permanent 9, 
personal 1 1 . Recreation : Shooting, Music and Travelling, 

personai, state 

P^«onal : Bhogilal J. Mody, /Issis^attf Secretary : Lawrence C. Fernandes. 

STATE COUNCIL 

President iR^oSahcih P. C. Mehta, b.a., lub. (Retd. Py. Political Agent); Revenue 
Member : S, J, Desai, b.a. ; Law Member : B, T, Shah, b.a., ll.b. 




1310 huliar. Igniter, <'r Kulir,;] Chirjr, 

D nOLlMIK; l/r.-Coi.. 
Hr; Hjghj.t/v; 
lJn-}>AUJ.A Sl{'A5fI<An- 
IfI.-Mnj.TC Kaj Haj 

Hf;a) MAHAi'AjAUHiT'AJ Sf'J 
Sau'aj MAffAr.vj Hac.'A 
Ut)Ai Hjiacc . S I o ji j I 
l.oi: j: Nijj'A P.AHAi>?Ji' 

Di.i.rif fiacc Jai 
G.C.I.E.. k.C.S.l., K.C.V.O.. 
Maharaj Hum <»{ Dholpur. 

Born : isth I-Vhrts.ary 

I' 993 - 

Snecct’iUil in th': Codi in 
March 3911 and ."'‘Mirin-d 
full ruling power;- in 1913. 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo Cclh ge, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma c.vamination and won se-vi rai 
prizes, and then for a brief jitriod in the Imperial Cadet Corj)-, 
after which he went on an educational lour to the We-tersT 
Countries of ILiirope. lie was a T>Iember of the first two 
Round Table Conferences and visited England in 1930-31. 

Married: To the sister of the present Rais or Badru- 
khan — one of the very old Houses of the Phulkian States. 

Area of ihc. Stale : i,22t sq. miles. 

Population : 2,86,901, 

Revenue : Rs, 19,7.1,000. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns ; personal 17 guns, 

STATE COUNCIL 

President : II. H. Thk Maharaj Hana B.miauur. 

MEMBERS 

Financial <S- Political Secretaty : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari. 
Political Judicial Secretaty : S. Randir Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Secretaty ; Babo Madho Narain, B.A. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Saheb M. Din Dayal, B.A. 

Military Secretary, G.O.C. : Lt.-Col. Sardar Raghudir Singh. 








His 


(:>■■■ 








Act 




// <Vr^' 


'V 


r-jcatoi^^'^r r -Boatci^) — ornme^t at 

poinily • . esta^^i^^^vete v/Toi^b- tbe 

sVLstait^^^ J^oa\\e4 3^ State ^ x67 , 94*4'^T‘ , 
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D imoh : H. H. TifAKOHE 
SAunn Smu Cka^^dua- 
siNHji Sahkb, tho pre- 
sent Rnlcr of Dhrol State, 
W* I. S. Agency. The State 
n*as founded by Jam Shri 
Ilardlioiji an about 1595' 
Ruling family belongs to the 
Jadoja Rajputs, the descendants 
of Lord Shri Krishna. 

Boyn : on the 28th August 
T912. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
October 1939* 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, ^vhc^c lie had 
a brilliant career and v/on many 
prizes and medals. After obtain- 
ing the Chief's College Diploma, 
he joined tho Deccan College 

for further studies. 

H. H. The Thakore Saheb holds a Sanad of adoption. The 
succession to the Gadi is governed by the rule of primogeniture. 
His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

Average An 7 iual Revenue: Rs. Area: 282.7 sq. 

miles. Popidatio 7 i : 33,617 according to the Imperial Census of 1941. 
Hereditary Salute : 9 guns. 

WAR EFFORTS 

H H. The Thakore Saheb contributed Rs. 5,000 annually towards 
H.E. The Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. Other Contributions 
Rs 1,000 towards the St. Dunstan*s Hostel Fund for Indian War- 
Blinded, Dehra Dun. Monthly contribution of Rs. 25 towards the 
publication and maintenance of the W.I.S Agency War Gazette. 
The State made a temporary loan of the Iron Lung to the Government 
of India for use during the war. 

OFFICERS 

Dewan : Rao Saheb Revashanker Ravalshankcr Vyas, B.A., 
LLB. ; Revenue Coninitssioner : Jadeja Shivsinhji Mulubha ; Huzur 
Personal Assisia^ii : Kapurchand Motichand Shah, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Sar Nyayadhtsh : Chudasama Dansinhji Halubha, B.A., LL.B. ; 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Vishwanath Natbheram Desai, M.B.B.S. ; 
First Class Magistrate: Jadeja Bhag^vatsinh Jetliibhai, LL.B.; 
Chief AccotmU Officer: Bhanushanker Jatashanker Dave; Superin- 
iendeni of Police: Jadeja Kashal Singhji Vakhatsinhji ; Educational 
Officer : Kapurchand Motichand Shah, B.A., LL.B. ; Secretary to Huzur 
Office : Gunvantrai Manshanker Jhala. 
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D UNGARPUR: H. H. Rai- 
i-Rayan Mahimahendra 
MaharajadhiRaj Maha- 
RAWAL Shri Sir Lakshman 
SiNGHji Bahadur. K.C.S.I., 

{i935)» present Ruler of 

Dungarpur. 

Born : on the 7th March, 

1908. Succeeded on the 15th 
Nov,, 191S, Married the grand- 
daughter of the Raja of Bhinga 
on the 8th Feb., 1920. Educated: 

Mayo College, Ajmer, ^ passed 
the Diploma Examination and 
studied up to the first year of the 
Post Diploma Course. Besides 
winning prizes at school H. H. 
got the Sword of Honour. Left 
the Mayo College, in Ma}^ 1927 ; 
proceeded on a short visit to 
Europe returning in Oct, 1927, 

Invested with full ruling powers on the i6th Feb,, 1928. In March, 
1928, married a second time a daughter of His late Highness Maharaja 
Sir IMadan Singh Bahadur of Kishengarh, H. H. has three Maharaj 
Kumars and four Princesses, The Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Mahipal Singhji Bahadur, was born on the 14th August, 193^* 
H. H. has three brothers. 

The Rulers of Dungarpur belong to the Gehlot-Ahara Clan of the 
Sisodia Rajputs and are the eldest branch of the House of Udaipur. 
The separation of the Dungarpur House from the House of Mewar 
dates from Vikram Samvat 1228 (A,D,ii7i). The early rulers gradu- 
ally extended their territory by driving out the Parmars from Galiakot 
and Arthoona. Maharawal Dungar Singh founded the present Capital 
and named it Dungarpur after himself. 

On the death of Maharawal Udai Singh i, a warrior of great 
repute, who fell fighting against the Emperor Babar in 1528 A,D, at 
the battle of Khanwa, the State of Vagad was split up, the portion to 
the west of the river Mahi with the Capital, Dungarpur, being retained 
by the elder son, Prithvi Raj, and the eastern portion, now forming 
the State of Banswara, going to the younger son, Jagmal. 

Area: 1,460 sq, miles. Population: 274,000. Average Revenue : 
Rs. 25,00,000. Salute : 15 guns. 

H. H. had placed his personal services and the entire resources of 
the State at the disposal of His Majesty, at the outbreak of World War 
II. The State sent more than 300 recruits for the Indian Army and a 
gang of 50 labourers to Assam for a period of 6 months. Contributed 
Rs. 2,13,280 to various War Funds. Invested Rs. 7,08,940 in Defence 
Bonds and' Savings Certificates. 

state Executive Council-^Presideni : His Highness; Chief Minister and Vice-President: 
Mai^araj Shri Virbhapra Singhji, c.b.e., m.a, (Oxon.) ; Members : Revenue Minister,' 
Home Minister and Commerce Minister. 



\ 
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F a H I T) K OT: 
lilt, 

Txr.u^x S^AUAT 

lU7rAt*KAJ-.‘//‘t4!x:*':> lUjA 
IfAPtNr^AV 1U‘AV JjlS'**. 

J^,AnAT#t:r. K.C. 5 % L 
Kul'-rof }‘\it Punjab. 
Ifr^rr: : J:\ntiary :rO!k, K>:5 

5 ti r r f ff f it : D^.: b : 

n^.Munr:<J fiil! Kuhnr 
on Oct, t^ilK to3^ 

HdtfCiiUJ : At Ait*^ hr.'>nClu*'f"/ 

Cnik, f,n1inrr. \vh»“rr l.r a 

tjriUiant ri»^a'i^n*ic 

th^ I>;j)!arna Tr^.t v>itl; 
dinlinction in 103:% ttarrUnn: ret 
in luc Oilt*-;:?" in l-bn’^u'h aral 
v;in:unf: the Gryllcy ar.d 

the Walson-Albcl Singh Gold Mt-dah; for IIi‘tor\’ and Oo'^raphy, 
H. H, received practical adminiMrative and judicial tratninv 
in ins Stale, 

In Dee. *33, H. H, successfully completed a course of military 
training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horre. A J:e^m sport cman 
and fond of all manly games, especially polo. 

A Prince of enlightenment, wide culture and a land heart, H, H. 
lias made the State administration efficient and modern. A full-dedged 
Degree College with agriculture classes, a College of Commerce, the 
second of its kind in In. India, a B.T. Clas^, the first of its kind in 
Punjab Stales, and a primary school in every village of the State are 
some of the new educational ventures in the State, II, H, has inau- 
gurated various other reforms and changes in the State arlministration. 
He is vciy popular with the Princelj" Order as ah'o with Ifo. 
people. 

Married: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhag^vant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala Dist. in Feb. '33, Ileir-Apfaten: : 
Tikka Harmohindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, born C2nd Oct. 1937. 
Salute: ii guns. Area: 643 sq. miles. Poptilatiou : i9o,cS3. 
Gross Income : Rs. 50,40,000. 



of 


TTAR EFFORTS & CONTRIBUTIONS 

On the outbreak of \Yorld War II, IT, II, placed the entire rc.«‘.ources 
the State and his personal services at the disposal of II. M. tlic King 
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Emperor. After tlie declaration of the War the State unit of Sappers 
and Miners was one of the first to move out of any Indian State. Four 
of their officers were mentioned in dispatches for meritorious service 
and personal gallantry at the Front. 

The following Units were also raised for service outside the 
State : — 94 (Faridkot) Field Coy. S & M (This has been taken over and 
converted into and Faridkot Fd. Coy.) ; 81 (Faridkot) Animal Transport 
Coy. ; 43 (Faridkot) Garrison Coy, ; 71 (Nabha-Faridkot) Garrison 
C03’'. ; Labour Battalion for road construction in Assam. Faridkot 
I.abour Coy. f The State Military Band for entertainment of the troops 
overseas. For purposes of internal security one Infantry Coy. and one 
Garrison Coy,, Civic Guards called the Faridkot Militia, a battalion 
strong, and a Camel Corps of the strength of one squadron were raised 
and maintained. The strength of the Police Force was also raised. 

" About 10,000 men were recruited for the Indian Army and for 
Units of the State Military Forces. A number of K.C.O's. were 
recruited, to begin with, two of whom were promoted to the rank of 
Major and four to that of Captain. 

H. H. visited Assam tlirice to see personally his troops at work on 
the Burma Front. 

Cash ConfrtbxUions ; H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund : 
Rs. 1,00,000; St. Dunstan's Fund: Over Rs. 10,000 from the State 
and about Rs. 3,600 from, the Officials and Non-Officials; Lady 
Linlithgow's Gold & Silver Trinket Fund : Rs. 9,000 for two Ambulance 
Cars, one from the Ladies of the Ruling Family and the other from the 
women of Faridkot. Lord Mayor's Fund : Rs. 5,000 ; Amenities for 
Troops Fund Section of H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund : 
Rs. 5,000 ; China Day Donation ; Rs. 4,000 ; a ten-ton Steam Road 
Roller was presented to the Govt. Local War Purposes Fund : Over 
Rs. 63,000 from the Ruling Family, Officials and Non-Officials of the 
State. H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow's Red Cross Appeal : 
Rs. 10,000 and several other Funds. 

War Loans : Rs. 49,00,000 invested in the Govt, of India Defence 
Loans ; ;^7,5oo invested in 3% National Defence Savings Bonds of the 
British War Savings Movement ; Rs. 5,00,000 in the N.S. Certifi- 
cates ; Rs. 5,00,000 in the and Victory Loan. 

Lt.-Col. Kanwar Manjitindar Singh Sahib Bahadur, younger 
brother of H. H. is Minister to His Highness. Chief Secretary : Sardar 
Bahadur S. Indar Singh, b.a., c.i.e. 
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^ARKAULI: Dewax 
Bahaduj? Captain* 
Raghitraj SiXGir, Ruler 
of GarrauH Stale, Bundel- 
khand. 


Bom: Jan. 16, 1910, 

Succeeded ins father 
Dewan Bahadur Raja 
Cliandrabhan Singli Ju Deo, 
Nor. 20th, 1946. 

Editc. : Daly College, 
Indore. 


Mai lied ; The daughter of Dewan Sahib Dili}* Pat Singh 
Joo Deo Basela, a prominent rais of U.P. ; has one daughter. 

Joined 2nd Lt,, Indian Array, 1939, and later pro- 
moted Captain. 

The Ruling family of Garrauli claims descent from 
Gopal Singh, who had the courage to oppose the occupation 
of Bundelkliand by the British Government. He was given 
a Jagir and ‘Sword of Honour’ bj^ Maharaja Kesore Singh 
of Panna State. The hereditary title of the Ruler is ‘ Diwan 
Bahadur ’. Grand mother of the present Ruler was honoured 
rath the title of Rani in 1901 and his father was also honoured 
with the title of Raja in January 1946. 

Garrauli is in the Bundelkhand Agency. Capital Garrauli 
is situated on the right bank of the river Dhansan, fii'e miles 
from Nowgong. Ganauli proper has a pucca aerodrome. 

Population : 5,837. Revenue : Rs. 46,000. 

Addiess : Garrauli State, P.O. Nowgong, C.I., Bundel- 
khand, 
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G ONDAL : Ills Highness 
Shri Bhojrajji Maha- 
RAJA ThAKORE SaHEB of 
Gondal, is a Jadeja Rajput. 

Born : Jan 8, 18S3, IIdnc.:at 
Eton and Balliol Colleges, Ox- 
ford. Jllaf ; icd : Rajkunverba , on 
25ih Jan. 1905. Heir : Yuvraj 
Shn ^'lkramsinhJi. Succeeded on 
March 9, 1944. On Mar. 21, 

1944, announced donations 
Morth Rs 60,00,000 for various 
popular chanties . 

The earl 3^ founder of the State 
Kunibhoji I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II, 
widened the territories to their 
present limit by conquest, but it 
was left to Maharaja Bhagvat- 
singhjee to develop its resources 
to the utmost, and on account 

of its importance and advanced administration it earned the position 
of a first-class State, Gondal has alwa)^s been pre-eminent amongst 
the States of il^s class for the vigour with which public works have 
been prosecuted and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enter- 
prise in Kathiawar There arc no export or import duties, the people 
being exempt from taxes and dues Gondal stands first m Kathiawar 
in respect of education. Female education is compulsoiy. Rs. 50 lacs 
have been spent on irrigation tanks and canals, water-supply * and 
electricity to the town of Gondal, which is the capital, and to Dhoraji 
and Upleta Theie is telephone communication throughout the State 
and a network of roads with bridges and roadside avenues. 

Certain Talukas were attached to the Gondal State on loth June 
1943 and on 7th Dec. 1943 by the order of H. E. the Viceroy. The 
. population of the attached State is 22,537 l^be total area is 156 
square miles. 

Area : 1,180 sq miles (1,024 + 15b). Population : 267,051 (244,514 
+ 22,537). Pevenue : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute : ii guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Acting Dewan : P. B. Joshi, BA. Nyaya Mantn and Special 
Officer : Rao Saheb T. P. Saripat, B A , LL.B. 

Huzur Personal Assistant: G. P. Parekh. 

Controller of Civil Supplies : K. S. Ranjitsinhji, B A. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Kirchand J., BA., LL.B. 

Vasulah Adhikart : P. W. Mehta, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer : J. B. Mehta, M B.B.S. 

Superintendent of Police : Vacant. 

Vidya Adhikart : C B. Patel, B.A. 

Khajanchi : D. K. Vyas. 

Manager Cy Engineer-in-Chief, Gondal Railway : M. R. Pandya, 

B.Sc. (London), A.M.I.E. 
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QONDAL; Her 
Highness i\lAHA- 
K A N I S II K I R A j - 
KUNVEKBA SAIIEBA, 
davsgliicr of Rana Sliri 
Bancsinfij! of Vana. 

Born : 7th Nov, 1890. 

Edne. : Privately ; 

well- versed in Gujarati, 
English and Canarese. 

Married : Yuvraj Shri Bhojrajji Saheb, the present 
Blaharaja Saheb of Gondal, in 1905 ; two sons and 
five daughters. 

Takes keen interest in the education of girls, especially 
Rajput girls, for whom a spacious residential school called 
the Rajkunverba Rajput Kanya '\hdyala3'a has been 
opened in Gondal ; moves freely without restrictions of 
Purdah ; a lady of advanced views on social service, 
religion, etc. 

President, Gujarati Hindu Women’s Association 
meeting held at Bombay in June 1909. 



Address : Gondal. 
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^ONDAL: Yuvraj 
Shri Vikram- 
s I N H J I , Heir- Apparent . 

Born : 13th Oct. 1914. 

Ednc. : At Bangalore. 

Married : N a y a n- 

kunverba Sahiba, sister of 
the Raja Dhiraj of Achrol, 
in 1937 ; has two sons and two daughters. 

Has been associated with the Maharaja Saheb Shri 
Bhojrajji Bahadur in the administration of the 
State. 

Interested in the welfare and prosperity of the 
people of the State, especially agriculturists, and devotes 
considerable attention to town-planning schemes. 

Spends most of his time attending to State affairs. 

The Yuvraj is a keen sportsman. 

Recreations : Cricket, Tennis, etc. 



Address : Gondal. 
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G WALIOR: lion, Lieut. 

GrKKUAL Ills lIlGHNiiSS 
Mahahaja, Mukhtar- 
HL-iMuLK, Azim-ul-Iqtidar, 
RAri-usn-SiiAN, Wai.a Shikoh, 
Mohat-Asham-i-D aura i * , 
UMUAf-UL-UMHA, j\rAHAUAJA- 
nuiRAj. IIisam-us-Sal'ian’at, 
SiK Gkougi: JiwaJi Kao 
Sctndia, Amjah Bahadur, 
G,C.S T., G.C.LK.. Mauk-i- 
IMuazzam-i-R a r i-ud-Darja-i- 
Inglistan, Maharaja 01“ 
Gwajaor Statr. 

Bo))j : 26th June lorG. Son 
of llis late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Alaclhav KaoScinciia and Hei 
late Highness the I^Iaharani 
Gajraiaja Semdia. 

Ascended the ihione on 27U1 
September 1925, assumed ruling 
powers on 2nd November 1936, 
Educated : Piivalely under the guardianship of his mother, 
passed Matriculation Examination in Second Division, attended Victoria 
College, Gwalior, 

Administrative Training: Received Settlement and Revenue 
Training at Lyallpur (Punjab), Administrative liaining at Bombay and 
Bangaloie and Militaiy training at Poona. 

Appointed * Associate Knight ' of the Venciabic Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in June 1937. Elected Vicc-Piesidcnt of the East India 
Association, London, in November 1937 ; G.CI.E. in January 1941; 
Major-Geneial in December 1945; G C S I. in Januaiy 19 j6; Lt - 
General in Nov. 

Matncd Piinccss Lckha Divyeshwari Devi on February 21, 1941* 

A Princess was born on February 23, 1942 and was named Princess 
Padmavati Raje Scindia, The second Princess was born on October 31, 
1943 and was named Princess Usha Raje Scindia. The Heir-Apparent 
was bom on the loth March 1945 and was named Prince IMadhavRao 
Scindia. 

Salute : 21 Guns, 

Recreation : I\rotoring, Big Game Shooting, Riding, Tennis, Polo, 
Reading. 

A)ca : 26,3(37 sq. miles. 

Population : 4,006,159. 

Revenue : Estimated gross revenue for 1946-47 Rs. 3S5.35 lakhs. 
Capital : Gwalior. 

Address: Jai Vilas Palace, GwAlior : Madhav Vilas Palace, 
Shivpuri.^ 
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In matters of administration, His Highness is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers under his direct control. 

The State Army consisting of Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery 
Units is v'cll organised and is considered to be the best among the 
Indian State Forces, The State maintains its own Postal system and 
a light Railway. 

Educationally, the State is much advanced. There are three 
Degree Colleges — two at Gwalior, the Capital, including one for women 
and one at Ujjain ; two Intermediate Colleges and High Schools in 
practically all the districts. There are a few technical schools imparting 
education in arts and crafts, a public school on the Gwalior Fort which 
is run on the English Public School lines, and a Montessori School for 
small children. An up^to-date Medical College — the Gajra Raja 
Medical College — which is the only one in Central India", has been 
affiliated to the Agra University and commenced to function from 
August 1946. Its foundation stone was laid by H. E. Lord Wavell in 
November last. 

The political reforms announced in June 1939 were further supple- 
mented by His Highness's Proclamation of September 1941. The 
strength of the Praja ^Sabha, which was formerly 85, has been raised 
to 90, of which 55 instead of 50 are elected representatives, thus pro- 
viding for a still greater non-official element in the Lower House. The 
Praja Sabha (Lower House) and Raj Sabha (Upper House) have 
identical powers and the range of their functions is co-extensive. 
Another feature of the recent reforms is that the legislature has the 
power of discussing the constitution as well. In his inaugural address 
[ to the first session of these Sabhas which met in April 1946 and which 

^ was a great success, His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, alluding to 

various problems facing the Government, said : We have to build a 
\ solid structure of our State's peace and prosperity. We have to raise 

i the standard of living by increasing per capita income. We have to 

I bring about with vigour and promptitude an all round social, moral and 

cultural development. We have to carry medical help, nursing, mid- 
wifery, health and sanitation to the very doors of our people. We have 
[ to wipe out mass illiteracy and to fight chronic malnutrition and insani- 
\ tation on an enormous scale." 

' Since the assumption of ruling powers by the present Maharaja, 

\ commendable activity has been witnessed in all branches of adminis- 

{ tration. The construction of the Harsi Reservoir costing about Rs. 

I crores, the grant of one crore of rupees for rural reconstruction, 

\ the establishment of a Degree College for Women and an up-to-date 

I Medical College as also a scheme for construction of a Female Hospital 

' are some of the important beneficent measures undertaken during the 

period. The network of roads has been utilized by motor bus services 
t run by the Gwalior and Northern India Transport Company, and those 
places which were unconnected are now being joined with important 
highways. At Madhav Sagar, a seaplane base has been constructed 
which serves as a halting station for the boats plying on the Imperial 
Air Line. 
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targets are achieved before launching a State-\vide programme.^ The 
Pilot Projects have since received the sanction of the Government and 
are being implemented under the aegis of the Revenue Department. 
Negotiations are also afoot for participation in the Kotah Hydro- 
Electric Project, which will make about 26000 KW of electric energy 
available to the State. 

The Post-War Reconstruction Department has commenced pub- 
lishing weekly price index numbers, which are expected to prove helpful 
both for agricultural as well as industrial purposes. 

PERSONAL STAFF 

Huzur Seorfary : iMajor Brijraj Narain, ]\r.A.,LT..B. (Officiating). 

Miliiary Secretary : Col. S. K. Surve. 

Persona] Secretary : Major Eknathrao Patil, B.Sc, 

Controller of Household : Capt. S. V. Indulkar. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President : Lt.-Gen. His Highness IMaharaja Sir Jiwaji Rao 
Scindia, Alijah Bahadur. 

Vice-President : M, A. Srinivasan, M.A. 

Foreign and Political Minister : IM, A, Srinivasan, M.A. 

Army Minister : Col. Sardar M. R. Phalke, Shamsher Jung 
Bahadur, Mukhtar-ud-Daula (Officiating). 

Revenue Minister : Lt.-Coi. Sardar D. K. Jadhav, B.A., Mukhtar- 
ud-Daula, Shaukat-i-Jung (Officiating). 

- Home Minister : Nawab Hakim Ahmed, B.A. (Officiating). 

Finance Minister : A. N. Raghavchar, M.A. 

Minister for Law cS* Jnsiice : G, K. Shinde, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister for Ind^tstries, Commerce S' Comimmicafions : Major 
Sardar K. D. Mahadik. 

Minister for Rural Welfare and Local Self-Government : Col. 
Sardar M. N. Shitole, Umdat-ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, Deshmukh, 
Rustum-i-Jung Bahadur. 

Minister for Jagirs and Co-operation : S. S. Gaur, B.A., LL.B. 
(Officiating). 

Secretary : Major A. ]\I. Kadam, B.A. (Officiating). 
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H YDERABAD: His 

Ekat-ikd Highness, 
Rustam- i: - D a u r a n, 
Arastu-e-Zaman, Lt.-Gekeral 
Muzafkar - u e - ]\I u e k W a e- 
IMamaetk, Nawab Mir Osman 
Aei Khan Bahadur, Pateii 
Jung, Sipah Saear, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, * 
Nizam-ud-Daula, Nizam-ul- 
I\rui.K, ASAF Jah, Royal Vic- 
TouiAN Chain, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 
Nizam of liydciMbad and Berar. 

Born : 1886. Ascended the 

throne; 1911. liducaic'^ : Pri- 
vately. 

Married : In 1906, Dulhan 
Pasha^ daiigliter of Nawab 
Jehangir Jung, a noblena’*', 
representing a collateral branch 
of the Nizam's family. 

Heir : His Highness Nawab Mir Himayat^-Ali Khan, Azam 
Jah Bahadur, G.C I.E., G.B E., Prince of Beiar. 

Area : 100,465 square miles (Berar 17,767 sq. miles). Populaiion T 
19,636,157 (Berar 3,441,838); Revenue : Estimates for 1945-46 
Rs. 1,582*43 lakhs. Salute : 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislalive Council of twenty- two members, eight 
of whom are elected, and an Executive Council of eight members with 
a President. It maintains its own paper currency and coinage, postal 
system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges 
including one for Women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law^ 
and Teaching. It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras 
University, a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical Educa- 
tion. There are also a Village Industries Training Centre, a Central 
Technical College and an Observatory. There is a State Bank with an 
authorized capital of Rs. 1^50,00,000. The State is of great historical 
and archaeological interest as, within its limits, are situated many 
capitals of ancient and mediaeval Deccan kingdoms, famous forts, 
temples, mosques and shrines and the wonde.rful Buddhist sculptures 
and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

Constitutional reforms of a far-reaching character were announced 
in 1939 based mostly on the recommendations of a predominantly 
non-official committee. Under the new reforms scheme a much 
enlarged Legislative Assembly, with an elected majority and a specified 
list of matters within its purview, is to be established. Tlie basis of 
representation both for the Assembly and for all local bodies will be 
functional with joint electorates. The new Constitution also provides 
for the setting up of a number of Advisory Committees on Religious 
affairs. Finance, Education, Public health, Industrial ^nd Agricultural 
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development and Hindu and Muslim Endowments, to advise the 
member of Govt, concerned on these matters ; for the* reconstruction 
.of the Hyderabad Civil Service Committee, the setting up of Appoint- 
ment Boards to control recruitment to Government services * the 
establishment of village Panchayats and the reconstitution and expan- 
sion of existing District Boards and District Municipalities and Town 
Committees. A new Press Act is on the anvil. 

In spite of difficult conditions created by the war, progress 
continued to be made with the scheme of gradual implementation of 
constitutional reforms in the State. The Statutory Advisory Com- 
mittees and Panchayats have already been formed and the former 
have started functioning. Since 1942 Disti’ict Conferences are being 
held every year and regulations regarding Town and Municipal Com- 
mittees, District Boards and Sanitaiy Powers have been promulgated. 

Hyderabad and War: Foremost among the units of Princely 
India, Hyderabad was in the forefront of all Indian States and even , 
many British Indian provinces in the matter of her practical contribu- 
tion tu the war effort of the country. No sooner had hostilities broken 
OUT in Europe than His Exalted Highness the Nizam, the ** Faithful ! 
Ajly"' of the British Government, in keeping A^ith the traditional | 
policy of th* House of Asaf Jah, offered unstinted co-operation and > 
placed his services and the entire resources of his Dominioris at the 
disposal of the British Government, 

His Exalted Highness not only placed his Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta palaces at the disposal of the Government of India for war 
purposes but also donated Rs. 16 lakhs from his privy purse. Govt, 
donations amounted to Rs. 52.41 lakhs. This was in addition to the 
war expenditure, both direct and indirect, of 5.7 crores and a con- 
tribution of Rs. 50.23 crores in subscription to the Govt, of India's 
Defence Bonds. Following the lead of their august Master, the public 
of Hyderabad contributed over Rs. 56 lakhs. Besides these, eight units 
of the Regular Forces were serving on various fronts both in India 
" and abroad. 

This does not by any means exhaust the list of measures which were 
taken by the Government and people of Hyderabad to contribute their 
quota to the country’s war effort. A special organization was created 
and entrusted with the task of aligning Hyderabad industries with the 
war effort. All State workshops manufactured war material in large 
quahtitiec* A centre was established to train technicians required for 
the Indian Army and Air Force. Hyderabad has also the distinction of 
having an Elementary Flying Training School. This institution 
was established at a capital cost of Rs. 1.75 lakha. Besides, the 
textile industry produced 19.6 million yards of cloth of various kinds, 

3.3 lakhs of hospital sheets and large quantities of other material 
required for war purposes. ' 

The share of the women of Hyderabad in the war effort of the State 
, ' was considerable. Under the active leadership of Her Highness the. 
Princess of Berar,Jthe President of the Women’s War, Work Committee, 
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(Hyderabad — contd . ) 

they pro%* 5 ded a iar^e number of article'^ of comfort for troop*i on aolivc 
ser-/ice. The Xmas and Xcv.* Year Gift: to troop: from Hyderabad 
svere an annual feature. 


Capital : Hyderabad — ^Population 72E,^oo (1941). It is interest- 
ing to note that in the race of cities for places Hyderabad has succeeded 
in retaining her previous position — that of being the fourth largest 
city in the Indian Empire. Tne city is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the river Musi svith hne public buildings, broad cement roads, 
good electricity and svater-supply and an efficient bus rer^dee run by 
the State Raiiv/ay. Among the more intere. ting eights for sdsitors are 
the Char Minar/and Mecca Masjid, the fort and tomb-: of Golconda, 
the large artificial reser/oirs — the O^man Sagar and the liimayat 
S?-gar — and the Osmania University. 


His Exalted Highness has alvrays evinced a keen interest in the 
industrial development of his State and any nevr venture finds a ready 
response from him. He places the prosperit}" of his subjects above 
ev^’^thing else. He is deeply solicitous of the welfare of the Depressed 
Classes and through the unremitting labour of his Government many 
new schemes for promoting their welfare have been enunciated. 
K.E.H. has kept up the traiEtion of the House of Asafjah to obsers'c 
absolute impartiality in matters pertaining to the religion of dinerent 
communities in the Dominions. 


HE. 4 D EXECUTTYE COUXQL 
Precident : 


S:z Va7T>, Hohd, t: (vritL 

si:d Ae'airs Pcrtfcllos). 

^xinoriinzty lfri%bfr flni ViztPmiirr.i, 
ZTawab £irc Yah Bahacur, jca. (Oxen,). 

Jieienuf arA Police 

VA V. Gptgs:/?:, c.s.i., i.c.s. 

Juiicia} arJ, P.ifo7T.z 2^Smler, 

TTa^as .'.LAir Yah Jo.'c Bahadvr, e.a., e,c,l. (Ear'it-Lavr/. 

PulUc y/CT}t ffftrKlfT, 

^Tavtas Zai?*" Yap. Jukg Bah ague. 

PcdtziaAical arA V/irtlfHi 2dfr:liT. 

Nattas Z.IJIZ2H Yae Jtnrc Bahague. 

CoTKynerce arA IrAiiiiriei. 

^Tattas ‘Ltj.yj.i Jukc Bahague, nxs. 

Education Member. 

SrzD KoH>ari£>.G Axah, h.a.. Hogs. (CaGUb.), s.tc.. r.c.s. (LoGdoa). 

Medical arA Public Health Mernlrr. 

DzTTa?? E.»^AGUE S. AEVAia'DU Iyettgae, B Jl., B.t.. >f.E r. 

Fir^n^e ftferibrr, 

Zahjg Huhaik, C,3.B. 
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H H. General Walashan 
^ Nawab Mir Himayat 
Ali Khan, Azam Jah 
Bahadur, g.c.i.e,, g.b.e,. 

Prince or Berar, Heir- Appa- 
rent TO H. H. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar. ' 

Born : February :22nd, 1907. 

Early education was entrust- 
ed to eminent scholars, Indian 
and European, and military 
training was supervised by the 
late Major-General Nawab Sir 
Afsarul-Mulk Bahadur. Showed 
special aptitude for all forms of 
manly sports, and excels in 
polo, tent-pegging, pig-sticldng 
and hunting. A fine shot and 
a keen all-round sportsman. 

Has received thorough training 
in administrative work, both executive and judicial. 

His Highness married Durr-e-Shahvar, the only daughter of H. M. 
the Caljfa Abdul Majid II. Her Highness received the title of Durdana 
Begum from H. E. H. the Nizam after marriage. Her Highness 
received her education under the scholarly care of her father and 
besides being well-versed in various languages, is a keen student, an 
able speaker and an excellent painter. Their Highnesses have 
travelled extensively in Europe and in 1937 represented H. E. H. 
the Nizam at H. M. the King Emperor's Coronation. Following the 
Berar Agreement of 1936, the hereditary title of H. H. the Prince 
of Berar was conferred on the Heir-Apparent. The Honoraty ^ 
Degree of LL.D has been conferred on His Highness by the Osmania 
and the Aligarh Muslim Universities. The titles of G.B.E. andG.C.I.E. 
were conferred on His Highness in 1943 and 1946 respectively. 

His Highness was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Hyderabad 
State Forces in 1934 associated himself whole-heartedly 

with measures designed to enhance the efficiency of the Army. His 
Highness has done much to reorganise the Regular Forces, Irregular 
Forces, Paigah Troops, and especially to keep the former abreast^ of 
modern lines in arms amd equipment and to ensure that their training 
is maintained at the high standard demanded by present-day Avar 
conditions. He visited from time to time the Hyderabad units serv- 
ing with His Majesty’s Forces outside the State. His Highness' 
broadcast on the subject of the war effort of the Hyderabad Regular 
Forces commanded wide attention. His speeches command interest 
both on account of their simple unaffected language and because of 
the sympathy and understanding he brings to bear on the various 
problems. 

Staff : Nawab Samad Yar Jung Bahadur, Controller : Dr. S. A. 
Mann AN, Staff Surgeon : Major Syed Bashiruddin Ahmed, Military 
Secretary : Captain Hamidullah, and Lt. Mahmood Ali Beg, A,D.Cs. 
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I DAR: H. H. Maharaja 
- Dhiraj Shree Himmat 
S iNGHji Saheb Bahadur 
OF — The Jdar House was 
founded 200 years ago by two 
brothers of the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur. His Highness Maha- 
raja Shree Himmat Singhji is 
the loth of this illustrious line. 

Born : On 2nd September 
1899. Succeeded to the Gadi : 
X4th April, 1931. 

Married : Shree Jawahar 
Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela 
in the Jaipur State in 1908. 

His Highness received his 
education at Mayo College, 
Ajmer, where he remained for 5J years, leaving it after 
a brilliant career in 1916. He attained his diploma, standing 
first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs' Colleges in India and 
was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy's medal. He won every class 
prize from the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven 
others for various subjects. He also won prizes in each division in 
succession for riding, arid represented the College against the Aitchison 
College for 3 years at tent-pegging, and also at tennis. For several 
years he"^ was captain of one or other of the junior football or 
cricket elevens, and he was one of the best and keenest polo players 
> in the college. 

His Highness has upheld his family tradition as a horseman. 
From boyhood he has been keen on hunting and pig-sticking and 
before he joined College at the age of 10, he had accounted for many 
a panther and bear with his rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes, including the blue ribbon of the 
Indian Turf — "The Eclipse Stakes of India" — which he won in 1937 
with his New Zealand bred horse Heritage II. These active sports are 
not his only recreations for he has a good ear for music and is also in- 
terested in painting and photography. 

On leaving college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji 
took an active part in the State administration, being appointed 
to His late Highness' Council, and later for several years was in charge 
of the administration under His late Highness' personal direction. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour through- 
out India in 1929-30, He was therefore well qualified to take up his 
responsibilities as Ruler of his State when he ascended the Gadi of Idar. 
Since his accession in I93^> many schemes for improvement have been 
inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their 
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education, industries and agriculture. His Highness has embarked 
on an ambitious programme of reform and adva'ncement which, it is 
expected, his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

War Effo}t : On the outbreak of tlie War, His Highness placed 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of the Government and 
contributed Rs. 25,000 annually to the Viceroy*s War Purposes 
Fund. The State presented its two Aircraft — a Monospar and 
a Hornet kloth — to the Government. 

The members of the Ruling Family, together with the Jagirdars 
and Officials of the State, contributed Rs. 18,123-0-6 (including 
Rs. 1,509 as annual contributions) towards the War Purposes Fund. 

Rs. 904-8-0 were presented on behalf of the ladies of the 
State towards Her Excellency’s Silver Trinket Fund. Besides these, 
Rs. 54,300 were contributed to the various funds connected with the 
War activities, including Rs. 4,000 towards Her Excellency Lady 
Linlithgow's Red Cross Fund* A Central War Committee had been 
established which made every effort for the collection of Funds. The 
services of one Platoon of the Idar Sir Pratap Infantry had been placed 
at the disposal of Government for Military Service during the war. 

Sahde : 15 guns. Area: 1,905 sq. miles. Revenue: including 
alienated lands, Rs. 55,00,000. 

Dewan : I\Iaharajkumar Shree Dal jit Singhji. 

His Highness has two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji 
and Amar Singhji. INIaharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the Heir- 
Apparent, was born in 1917, and received education at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. On leaving College he obtained experience 
in the various branches of admi- 
nistration in Nawanagar State. 

He accompanied His High- 
ness the Maharaja Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar to England on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
His late Majesty King George V, 
and returned in 1935 after a 
short tour of the Continent. He 
was married in 1936 to Shree 
Vraj Kunvarba Sahiba, sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar. He Work- 
ed as Special Officer in respect 
of Units attached to the Idar 
State as a result of the recent 
constitutional changes and also 
as Honorary Pilot Instructor for 
some time at Bombay and 
Madras. He is at present work- 
ing as Dewan of the State. 
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MAHAnAJADJltRAJ KAJ 

RAjr.biiWAU Sav/ai Sirnci. 
Yr.MnvAN r Kao Hou:ak 
J^AHADOJ i, G.CJ.H., LL.D*, 
Maharaja of : 

Bom: 6th September 1908, 
Accession : Feb. 'zC), 19-^6. 
Invcsiitxac : oth May J030. 
Educated : In Hnr>land 1920- 
^^3 and a^^ain at Christ Cliurch, 
Oxford, iQiO-io. 

jMar) ied : In 1924 a daughter 
of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
(Kolhapur). Her IlighnessMalia- 
rani Sanyogita Bai died in July 
1937. On Cth July I943» His 
Highness married Mrs. Euphe- 
mia'Watt Crane after divorcing 
his second Avife. A Prince Avas 
born on 18th May 1944. Daughter : Princess Ushadevi, born 20th 
October 1933. Dclegato to the K,T.C. in 1931. Recreations : Tennis, 
Cricket and Shikar. 

Area: 9,934,18 sq. miles. Population: i,5i3»966. Revenue : Jis. 
2,68,55,900. Salute: 19 guns (21 guns Avitliin the State). Indore. 

On the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, H. H. the Maha- 
raja Holkar placed the entire resources of the State, including the 
State Army and his personal services, at the disposal of the British 
Crown. H. H. donated a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 and placed it at 
the disposal of H. E. the Viceroy, to be utilised towards 
war purposes in any manner H. E. thought best. Subsequently, 
H. H. and liis Govt., in keeping Avith the traditions of the 
illustrious House of Holkar and the close tics that bind it to the 
British CroAvn, intensified the State Avar effort and took various 
measures Avith a view to contributing to the utmost degree towards 
the effective prosecution of the War. 

The Holkar Transport Corps Avas deputed to Jhansi for undergoing 
training early in 1940. In July 1940, under special orders of H. 
H. the Avhole of tho 1st Battalion Avas placed at the disposal 
of the Crown and steps Avere taken to bring up all units of the Holkar 
State Forces to full strength. The 1st Battalion of Maharaja Holkar's 
Army is serving Avith H. M. Forces overseas. 

Consequent upon the despatch of Holkar's Transport and ist 
Battalion for service Avith H.M.’s Forces, the I^Iaharard*s Own Guards, 
a Cavalry Unit, Avas converted into a full Infantry Unit. A recruiting 
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campaign was launched and the following Units were organised : — 
(x) a. training centre for Holkar's Transport, (2) a training Company, 
432 strong, for reinforcements to 1st Battalion overseas, as also a 
reserve of 42 Officers, the selected candidates being trained at the 
I.S.F, and O.T.S. Schools, In addition the following units and per- 
sonnel were supplied to the Govt, of India : — (i) a section of 
M. T. Drivers, {2) a Garrison Company 165 strong, (3) 10 signallers, 
with 100 per cent reinforcements per annum. And a number of other 
facilities were provided, e.g., accomnrodation, etc., to the Malwa 
Garrison Co. The State also undertook to train and supply M, T, 
reinforcement for ist Battalion overseas. Three centres were opened 
for training recruits, under the Technical Training Scheme, and already 
903 trained recruits for war service have been supplied from the State, 

* His Highness' Govt, are committed to incur an additional ex- 
penditure amounting annually to over Rs. 27 lakhs as a result of the war 
on the Army, Police, Civil Defence & A,R,P., etc., and over Rs. 15 lakhs 
on account of dearness allowance granted to State servants getting 
upto Rs. 100 p.m. in the districts and Rs, 120 p.m, in the City and 
War Allowance to all Government servants getting upto Rs. 700 p.m. 
A sum of Rs. 280 lakhs has also been provided under '' Debt Heads " 
for Grain Operations and other controlled commodities. 

With a view to encouraging recruitment for War Services, H, H. 
bad ordered that 50 per cent, of the vacancies should be reserved for 
those who had rendered approved war service. And the fullest 
co-operation was ofifered to the Govt, of India in a number of other 
matters connected with the war. 

The scheme regarding the conferment of emergency commissions 
was given due publicity and a number of candidates were recom- 
mended. Similarly, applications for other kinds of War Services were 
forwarded both from the State servants and the public. Special 
steps were taken to effect recruitment to the Medical Services for the 
war, important concessions being announced in favour of those 
in the State Medical Service or in private practice who offered them- 
selves for War Services. Candidates from the State were also recom- 
mended under the Bevin Training Scheme. 

The Holkar State War Front was set up, its work being carried 
out by the Holkar State War Front Council, and its Propaganda and 
Publicity Sub-committee. A fully equipped cine-van was made 
available for visual propaganda in the interior of the State, An organ- 
isation was set up to carry on an intensive drive in connection with 
the small savings scheme, within the State. 

Liberal concessions in land revenue were made to give 
impetus to the ' Grow More Food ' campaign. In order to deal with 
the food problem, Indore was the first in India to introduce 
successful r^ationing by the coupon system. The arrangements earned 
praise from all quarters, including the Economic Advisers to the 
Central and United Provinces Governments, both of whom visited 
Indore to study the working of the scheme and expressed their com- 
plete satisfaction. The scheme featured in a B.B.C. Broadcast as 
well. All the textile mills in the State were engaged in 
executing very substantial orders of the War Supply Department. 
H. K^'s Government had introduced their own system of 
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supplying standard cloth to the poor population of the Slate, 
but eventually joined the All-India Standard Cloth Scheme. 

H. H. with his characteristic zeal for measures calculated 
to further the successful prosecution of war, convened a unique con- 
ference at Indore, of all the Patels (headmen) of the State, with a view 
to bringing home to the headman of each village the responsibility 
resting on his shoulders for the defence of Ihs village, intensifica- 
tion of the * Grow More Food ' campaign and the building up of 
the morale of the people. H. H. also welcomed the idea of holding 
the First All India War Front Rally at the capital of his State, which 
was held in 1943 and proved a great success. The Sixth War Services 
Exhibition was inaugurated by H. H. the Maharaja on the 23rd Oct. 
1943, ^^nd attracted big crowds. It cost H. H.'s Government about 
Rs, 43,000, ^ 

H H. also paid a visit to Persia and Iraq to .see troops from 
his State serving in that command. Under H.H.'s Commands, a 
vigorous campaign was inaugurated to secure the maximum number of 
recruits from all parts ot the State. Prominent features of the scheme 
were the grant of land, rewards in cash and kind to serve as an incen- 
tive for enlistment. 


H.E. the C.-in-C. has sanctioned the organisation and composition 
of the Soldiers* Boards in .the State, Fullest co-operation had been 
shown in stimulating the recruitment of Indian women for the W.A.C., 
particularly for the Naval Wing. 

The Indore Crop Control Order has been issued to meet the urgent 
necessity of replacing the production of unwanted crops by foodcrops, 
as a means of increasing the production of food 'grain in the State, 

Liberal contributions in money and kind were made from the 
State, in addition to the initial contribution of Rs. 5,00,000. The 
following are some of the important items ; — - 


Donation from H. H.'s Privy Purse to the Lord 
Mayor's Red Cross 6 c Order of St. John . . . . . . £ 

Donations to the various Red Cross Funds, Indian, 
British, Russian, Chinese, etc. . . . . . . . . Rs. 

Donation to St. Dunstan's Fund ^ . . . . . ,, 

Contribution to King George's Sailors Fund . . ,, 

Donations to various Ambulance Funds .. .. ,, 

Purchase of National Defence Bonds in Sterling . . £ 

Purchase of National Defence Bonds im Rupees . . Rs. 
Donation to French Charitable Institutions doing 
Ambulance and Refugees work . . . . * . . . £ 

Contribution to H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow's 
Silver Trinket Fund . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 

Purchase of Interest-free Defence Bond^ . . . . ,, 

Payment by all State servants getting not less than 

Rs. 50 p.m. for six months of a day's salary per month 
towards Defence Bonds ai\d Savings Certificates,- ’ 
Contribution for organising an Ambulance Corps 
for Troops in India . . . , , . . . % , . . „ 


1.000 

3.89,500 

8,500 

4.000 
33,600 

2,650 

2,020 

350 

10,000 

3,00,000 
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Donation for a Travelling Canteen for H. 
Forces . . 

Collections for the Holkar State War Relief Fund . . 
Purchase of 3% Govt* of India Defence Bonds 
Contribtition to the War Fund, earmarked for the 
use of the families of Indian Soldiers serving overseas 
Contidbution for a; fighter plane ** The City of 
Indore earmarked for the defence of India 

Contribution to H.E. Viceroy's War Purposes Fund 
(Rs. 1,00,000 being earmarked for the defence of India), 
Contribution for Xmas boxes for Indian and British 
Troops overseas 

Donation for the Lord Mayor's Air distress Fund . , 
Contribution to Madame Chi‘ang-Kai-Shek for the 
China Fund . . 

Collections on the China Day in the State . . 
Contribution to the Air Craft Fund . . 

Aid to State Forces at the War Fronts 

Investment in the Defence Loan 

Public Subscription to the War loan during two 

months ending 15th January 1944 

Gift of an Air Speed Envoy " aeroplane to the 
British Air Military. 

Present of His Highness' Broad Gauge Saloon to the 
Government of India for use as a military ambulance. 
Use of Steam Road Rollers for war purposes. 

Gift of three ambulance cars for use of troops; 
Contribution from the Poor Man's Spitfire Fund 
Contribution from the Holkar State War Relief Fund 
to the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund . . 

Annual Subscription for the Local Charges Fund . . 
Donation of to the Overseas League, London, 
Tobacco Fund . . ^ . 

Annual War allowance sanctioned for Army 
Receipts from the first Musical Concert utilised for 
General Officer Commanding's Welfare Fund 

Receipts from the Second Musical^ Concert to the 
Delhi Ex-Service Association 

Addition to the Cine van for Holkar State and 
war Front •« •• •• ». 


£ 25 

Rs. 1,250 
,, 11,00,000 

» 5>OQQ 

£ 5.000 

Rs. 1,01,500 

„ 47.100 

£ 3,000 .■ 

Rs. 25,000 
„ 7,000 

£ 1,500 

Rs. 450 
,, 10,00,000 

,, 47,00,000 


£ 2,500 

Rs. 1,500 
... . 400 

.. 335 - 1-3 
„ 1,74,000 

„ 11,800 

„ 672 

„ 17,800 


CABINET 

Prime Mimster ^ President: Mashir-ud*Dowla Raja Gyan Natk, c.i.e. ; Deputy Prime 
Mimsterf l/C police & Civil Defence : R.A. Horton, c.i.e. ; Revenue Minister : Aitmad-ud- 
Dowlah C. G, Matkar, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar*at-Law; Commerce Minister: Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur CartMn H. C. Dhanda, b.a. Hons. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law; Education Minister: 
Capt. H. B. Richardson, a.b. (Princeton), m.a. Hons. (Cantab.); >4 my Muns/er : Maj. -Gen. 
A.H. Williams, c.i.e., m.c. ; General Minister : Muntazim-i-Khas Bahadur. Sahebzada 
Capt. M. Q. Khan, m.a. (Edin.) ; Foreign Member : Mashir Bahadur D. C. Sahni, m.a. 
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AMKHANDI: Raja Shri- 
MAKT Sir Shankarrao 
Parashuramrao alias 
A^pasaheb Patwardhan, K. 

B.E. (Jan. 1947), Rajasaheb of 
Jatnkhandi. 

Bom : 1906. Invested with 

full powers in May 1926. 

Educated : In the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and ‘then 
privately. Married : In 1924 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati Lila- 
vatibai Saheb, daughter of IMa- 
dhavrao IMoreshwar Pandit, 

Pant Amatya Saheb, the late 
Chief of Bavada. The Kaiser-i- 
Hind Gold Medal was awarded 
to her in January 1941. 

Heir: Shrimant Parashuram- 
rao Bhausaheb, the Yuvaraj 
now in his 21st year. Daughter: 

Shrimant Indiraraje alias 
Taisaheb, now in her 20th year. 

Area; 524 sq. miles. Population: 126,272. Revenue: 
Rs. 9,55,583. Capital Town : Jamldiandi. 

The Ruler has instituted an independent High Court since 1933 
and separated the Executive from the Judiciary. A People's Represen- 
tative Assembly was inaugurated in 1932 and diarchy was introduced 
in 1941 and as a further instalment of reforms, an Executive Council 
consisting of the Diwan and the elected Minister was established in 
1944. Elementary and Secondary education is free in the '’State ; and 
assistance for Collegiate education is given to State subjects by the 
provision of fifty scholarships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, 
Poona, so named after his revered father, the late Ruler. Medical aid 
is also free. The hereditary title of ‘ Raja ’ was conferred on him in 
June 1935. Recipient of Silver Jubilee and Coronation medals ; K.B.E. 
in Jan. 1947. Has visited Europe and attended the Coronation of Their 
Majesties. Elected President of the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 
Was an Hon. Aide-de-Camp to two Governors of Bombay for six years 
from 1927. He was a representative member of the Princes Chamber 
for Group IV for eleven years and has been a member in his own right 
since 1941. 

War Contributions : Rs. 6,000 half-yearly to the War Purposes 
Fund on behalf of the Raja Saheb, Ranisaheb and the State ; Rs^ 72,000 
to aid the war effort in the State ; Rs. 57,000 to the War Bonds, Defence 
Certificates and small Savings Scheme ; Rs. 10,000 for purchasing an 
Armoured Carrier ; Rs. 6,500 to the Red Cross and other funds ; Rs. 
50,000 on rewards, allowances and pensions to the recruits. Supplied 
moore than 1,200 recruits. 

Diwan : D. S. Gokhale, B.A. He is also ex-officio President of the 
Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly, a member of the Executive 
Council and Collector and District Magistrate. Minister for Transferred 
Subjects : B. D. Jatti, B.A., LL.B. He is also a member of the 
Executive Council. Private Secretary : S. G. Darshane, B.Ag. 
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hatim:: 1 17,3:: i. 

Revenue: Rs. 35,00,000. 5 a/n/r ; n gims permanent, 13 rnr.% kc.’l. 
The Stale enjoys plenary civil powers and aLo plenary criminal 
powers except over Bntish subjects. 

Principal sources of the Stale income arc Agricnltt:rc^ rorc'tr\% 
Abkari and Customs. 

WAR coNxnrnuTiONS 

Rs. 50,000 in 1939, Rs. co,ooo in 1940 and Rs. i5,cco in 1942 to 
the Viccroj"'s War Purposes Fund. 

Rs. 5,000 to The Lord Ma^'or's Fund, London. 

Rs. 15,000 towards the Red Cross Society and St. Dun''tan s Fund. 
The people of the State including^ Jafarabad contributed 
Rs. 24,093 by way of gift and purchase of Defence Ccrtihcatcs. 

TRIRCIPAL STATE OFHCERS 


" Dewan : Khak BAiiADun Shaikh Mohiuddin* VArin. J.P. 

Judge, High Court : I. N, iMkhta, B.A.,LL,B., i 3 rtr-nt-I^v.\ 

Sar Nyayadkish : Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 
SadarTahasUdar:Sim'iATAn Sidi Mahmud Shf-Khani, B.A.»LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dn. A. J. F. Aumbida, M.D. (Hons.) 
Beultn, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), L.R.F.P. ife S. (Glas.), DT.M. 
(Liv.), L.M. (Dublin.) 

Director of Public Instruction : M. A. Kokatc, 3 M.A., B.T. 

Superintendent of Police : S. A. R. pURAiSHV ; CvUectcr cf 

Customs Salt : D. M. Hanwari, B.A. ; 'Private Secret jiy to i/. //. //V 
Nawab Salicb : G. S. Karbhari, M.A., LL.B. ; Ag. Chief Engineer : 
Kazi Hasan KazOIohamad Mhaslai, B.E.r Chief Customs Officer: 
Sidi Ebrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman K}u\S 7 \d\ : 'Mott:Iatda) f Jafar- 
abad : Sidi Yakub Sidi Mahomld Ivhanzada ; Chief Eojcs! Officer : 
M. Usman Khan. 
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J AORA: Lieutenant- j I 

ColoneeH. H. Fakhrud- 
Daulaii Nawab Sir 

Mohammad Iftikhar Ai,i / 

Khan Bahadur, Saulat-e- 

Jang, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., NaM-ab I " A ' 

of Jaora. " \v ’ 

Born: 18S3. Ascended ihe \ ' ' 

Gadi in 1895. Educated at the 

Daly College, Indore ; served , 

in the Imperial Cadet Corps for \ ^ 

fifteen months till 1902, and is 

Honoran'- Lieutenant-Colonel in ^ 

the British Army. At the out- ^ 

break of the War in 1939. His / -^'■''7 V”' ' • 

Highness placed all the resources L\\ ‘ • ^ 

of his State at the disposal of ^ ^ 1 

His Majesty the King-Emperor. '’f 7 ‘'t 

His Highness’ 5tli son. Nawab- /- . ~ 

zada Mohammad Ehteshara Ah 
Khan Bahadur, is serving in the 

Royal Air Force in England and his nephew and son-in-law, Sahibzada 
Sultan JMohammad Khan, holds an emergency commission. The State 
contributed Rs. 1,28,913 to His Excellency the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund and Rs. 29,763-10-3 to various other funds, and 
invested Rs. 7,38,428-9-8 in various War Loans. 

Marnage I His Highness’ first marriage was celebrated in 1903, 
2nd marriage in 1914 and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Reoeahons : Polo, hunting, golf and fishing. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. Revenue: Rs. 15,00,000. 
Population 1 116,953. Salute: 13 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL 

Ptesidenl 1 His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and Chief Minister 1 Khan Bahadur Syed Bunyad 
Hussain, B. A (Alig.), Ex.-M.L.A. (Central), (Retired DyCommr., 
Punjab), (Political, Finance and Police). 

Members. 

Secreiaty, Household Department : Muntazim Bahadur Sahibzada Mir 
Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Secretaty, P. W. D. : Maulvi Abdul Ghani, B.A., P.E.S, (Retired). 
Secretary, Law and Justice : Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M A., 
LL.B. (Alig.). 

Revenue Seaetaiy : Lala Kali Ram [Selection Grade Tahsildar, Delhi 
Improvement Trust (retired)]. 

Secretary, Rifah-i-Am and Education : Sahibzada Mir Ghulam 
Zainul Abiden Sahib. 

Other State Officials. 

Chief Justice: Rao Bahadur B. S. Pharashkhanewalla, B.A.,LL.B. 
Puisne Judge: Nasrat Mohommed Khan, M A , LL B. (Alig.). 

Police Adviser : Vacant. 

Deputy Inspector Geneial of Police: Khan Bahadur Kunwar 
Mehfooz Ali Khan. 
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J ASDAN ; Darbar Shree 
Ala Khachar. the present ; 

Ruler of Jasdan. j 

Bo) n : on 4th November 1905. ' 

Educated : At the Rajkumar } 

College, Rajkot, and has passed . 

the Diploma examination. j 

Succeeded to the Gadi in June 
1919, and assumed the reins ^ 

of State administration on ist 
December 1924. ! 

Jasdan is a premier Kathi ‘ 

State and the Rulers are 
Saketiya Sur>'avanshi ^ 

Kshatriyas, being descendants j 

of Katha, the younger son of j 

the Suryavanshi Maharaja 
Karan Shruta, of Ayodhya. 

The Kathi s have, since their 
advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to 
Kathiawad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivrajkumar, born 9th October 1930. 

Second Son : Rajkumar Shree Pratapkumar, bom 28th 
November 1937. 

Area oj the State : 296 square miles including about 13 square 
miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 37,672 excluding non-jurisdictional territory. 

Gross Revenue : Nearly Rs. ten lacs. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

MedicaT relief at the Hospital, etc., is also given free. Importa- 
tion of liquor is prohibited. 

War ConUihiiiions : (i) All the resources of the State as well as 
the personal services of the Darbar Saheb were placed at the disposal 
of the Government ; (2) Rs. 67,105-12-0 towards H. E. the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund and the other War Funds ; {3) Purchased Defence 
Bonds worth Rs. 6,46,000 and Interest free prire bonds worth Rs. 10,000. 

HIGH OFFICERS 

Rajkumar Shree Amra Khachar, Chief Karhhari. 

Praehulal D. Shukla, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Hvziu Cowi 
Judge. 

Jhaverilal Trambaklal Vyas, B.A., LL.B., First Meynher of the 
CouyiciL 

Dada Vadher Gida, Revenue Secretary. 

Punjbhai H Dhadhal, Geyteral Secretary. 
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J ATH : Lt, Raja Shrimant ip. — ■ ■ — — 

ViJAYASINHRAO RAMRAO, ' ’ * .] 

R.I.N., Raja of JathState. " • -• ^ 1 

Bor» on 21st Jul}' 1909. ‘ \ 

Ascended the Gadi on 12tli 1 ‘ , I- - I 

January 1929. 

Family History ! Jatli is one •/ '> • 

of the ancient Satara States. / » . 

The Ruling family, of high ,i ' 1*\ 

class Marathas, claims descent ; ^ II 

from Satvaj irao Chavaxi, Pali] of . ^ 

Daflapur, to whom a Deshmulclii , ^ 

Watan was granted by Ah Adil- : " <if\ 1 ^ 

shah, King of Bijapur, in 1070. i 

The Jahagirs of Jath and U Jv / 

Karajagi Paraganas were con- | : 

ferred upon him by King ^ ^ 

Adilshah of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 

The Raja Saheb w’as educated for some time in the Deccan College 
but was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father, the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle, The Ruler exercises full Civil and Criminal powers over his 
State. During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen 
interest in the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms 
such as an independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference at the invitation of the Secretar}^ of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer, and takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

The Rajasaheb is a Lieutenant in the Royal Indian Navy and 
rendered active war service during 1940 and 1944. 

Capital I JATH. Population ! 107,036. 

The State lies midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct 
political relation with the Government of India through the Deccan 
States Agency, 

Area i 981 square miles. Revenue: Rs. 4,26,000. 

State Executive Council 

Rajkumar Udayasinh Dafle, Army S* PoltHcah 
D. N. Pradhan, B.A., LL.B., Revenue Finance. 

K. G. Limaye, B.A., LL.B., Law &* Legislation. 
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J HALAWAR: His Ipp^r:-: -,:<, : '">- ": 

Highness Maharaj |■:.••■■.v," • :.. -•'i: ■' , ’ ■ .' '■ ''! 

RanA HarI.SH 

Chandra of Jhalawar. ■; ’ ■ ; -• 

Born: 27th September, ■■'■•’ 

1921. ili«mc^?on9th.May, 

1940, to Raikumari Ila 

Devi, daughter of the Raja ■ ' ■ ■ ■'; 

of Jubbal, Simla Hills. '' 'i-l 
Succeeded to iJic Gadi ;•;■•''’• ,-?■■ --y- 

on 2nd September, 1943. :/•:, ' ¥ .’I; ■ ,¥ 

Heir-Apparent; Yuvraj 

Indrajit, born on 12th ^ 

June 1944. li 

Educated: Rajkumar vY' 

College, Rajkot ; Aldenham 
School, Elstree, Herts 

(England) ; St. Joseph’s Academy, Dehra Dun ; took thel.C.S. 
course Probationers Training at Dehra Dun, 1941 ; and 
Indian Police Training at Moradabad, 1942. 

t' 

Is keenly interested in agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, mass education, urban cleanliness and rural uplift. 
Since 1921 the percentage of literacy in Jhalawar State has 
been by far the highest among the States in Rajputana. 

War Contributions : Rs. 81,000 (approx.) towards the 
War Purposes Fund. His Highness donated Rs. 6,000 yearly 
from his privy purse towards the same fund for the duration 
of the war. 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs (approx.). Area : 813 sq. miles. 

. Population : 122,299. Salute : 13 guns. 

Address : Brijnagar, Rajputana. T. A. Jhalendra. 

Dewan : Rai Bahadur Sachiv Shiromani Bhaya Shadilal 
Ji, B.A., LL.B. 

Home Minister: Raj Ratnakar Sardar Amar Nath Ji 
GaMBHIR, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

Finance Minister : Pt. Bal Govind'Tewari, m.a., b.sc. 
Revenue Minister : S. D. Avasthi, m.a., ll.b. 
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J UNAGADH : Hon. Col. 
His Highnbss Sir 
Mahabatkhanji Rasul- 
KBAN3I III, G.C.I.E., K.C.SJ., 
Nawab Saheb of Junagadh, 
comes from the Babi (Yusoofzai 
Pathan) family. 

Born : 2nd Aug. 1900. 

Ediic , : Preparatory School 
in England, and at Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Area : 4*017 sq. miles (includ- 
ing Attached Units & Mangrol). 
Population : 8,16,344 ( do. ) 
Principal Port : Yeraval. Re- 
venue : One crore and forty- 
nine lakhs (excluding Attached 
Units & Mangrol). Salute : 15 
Guns personal and local. Indian 
State Ftnccs : Junagadh State Lancers and Mahabatkhanji Infantry. 

H. H. is a ^lember of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes and Hon, Vice-President of the Indian Red Cross Society. 

Wai Sei vices : On the outbreak of the War, H. H. placed at the 
disposal of His Imperial Majesty the entire resources of his State. 
The State made very liberal contributions in men, money and kind 
for the chectivc prosecution of the war. 160 men from the 
State forces were sent on active service and in recognition of their 
services, their families were granted an annual allowance of Rs. 10,000. 
An aeroplane, a steam launch, a motor boat, a steam roller, 61 meter 
gauge railwagons for use overseas, a few locomotives in the pooling 
scheme, a supply from the railway workshop* of 36,000 spanners, 7 
sets of Link’s overall instruments for planes, 5,000 chairs, 100,000 
Helves pick-axes, 70 boxes of lamp transports, etc., were placed at the 
disposal of H. E. the Viceroy. The State enrolled 1,390 recruits, the 
largest number in Kathiawar, of combatants, non-combatants and 
technicians ; and liberal facilities were given to State servants joining 
the Defence Services. 

Coninhutions : Ks. 35 lakhs invested in various War Loans; 
Rs. 5 lakhs to H.E, the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund ; Rs. 5 lakhs for 
mobile canteens on the Burma Front ; Rs. 2,67,000 for three Spitfires 
named ** Lady Linlithgow ”, ” Dilawat ” and another ; Rs. 14I lakhs 
to many other war funds. 

The Veraval Harbour was closed for most part of the War years 
thus involving an annual sacrifice of Rs. 20 lakhs. The reduction of 
assessment for the grow-more-food campaign entailed an appreciable 
loss in land revenue. 12,000 Tons of millets were exported at cheaper 
^ rates at the request of the Supply Dept, and the entire exportable 
I surplus of the ghee produced in the State was placed at their disposal. 
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The emergency measures included a full-fledged Directorate of Civil 
Supplies, A.R.P., Coastal War-watching, N.W.F., civic guards, free 
housing and financial aid to evacuees, gifts of comforts for Troops 
and a radio Station at Veraval Observator5% etc. 

The Silver Jubilee of H. H/s rule was celebrated with great eclat 
on 31st I^Iarch 1945 when a large number of concessions and donations 
were granted to the subjects. A voluntarj’^ contribution of Rs, 6 lakhs 
was raised b}^ the State subjects to commemorate the occasion. 

A High Court of Judicature legally constituted on the British 
Indian model was established at Junagadh on 14th March 1946, vnth 
a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges. , 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President : Col, H.H. The Nawab Saheb Bahadur; Vice-Pi esideni 
and Dewan : Khan Bahadur Abdul Kadir Md. Hussain, C.I.E. ; 
Senior Member : Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Kt. ; 
Revenue Member: Rao Bahadur S. T. Mankaet, B,A., LL.B. ; Law 
Member: Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid Khan, B.A., LL.B, ; 
Additional Membei * Captain M S. Harvey Jones, O B E. ; 
nieni & Civil Supplies Member : Rao Bahadur D. H. Hiranandani, 
L. Ag. ; Chief Seaciaiy to Goveimneni and Seaeiaiy, State Council: 
Khan Saheb S. P. Gheewala, M.A, 


N AWABZADA Mahomed 
Dilawar Khanji, Heir- 
Apparent, Junagadh 
State, Kathiawar. 

Born : On the 23rd June 
1922 to Her Highness ]\Iunuvar 
Jahan Begum Saheba at Juna- 
gadh. 

Educ, : After being trained 
along with the second Prince 
jMahomed Himatklianji for two 
years, both brothers were sent, 

I933i ^vith the Tutor and 
Guardian, Col. A. H. S. ^'^Tieat- 
ley, to England where thej^ 
studied at the Haileybury Col- 
lege till 1938, when they had to 
return home ovdng to the tense 
political situation in Europe. 

While in England, the brothers 
visited several places of interest in France and Switzerland. 
The Heir-Apparent takes keen interest in rugby, shooting, polo, 
riding, tennis and cricket. He evinces much interest in the State 
administration and is very popular on account of his amiable disposition, 
w. Sahibzadi Shafiq Jelian Begum, the eldest daughter of Sahibzada 
Shafqat Miyan of Bhopal, on the 30th November 1945, 
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K ALAHANDI: Maha- 
raja Shree Shree 
Shree Pratap Keshari 
Deo, BX., Ruler of Kalahandi 
State. 

Bo}n : 5th October 1919. 

Edxicaiion : Matriculated from 
the Bhawani Patna High School, 
graduated in Arts from the Ra- 
venshaw College, Cuttack, and 
obtained his Bachelor of Law 
degree from the Government 
Law College, Patna, in 1939. 

Succeeded to the gadi on 
19th September, J939, and in- 
vested with full ruling powers 
on 1 6th March 1940. 

Mauicd : On ist February 
1941, to the only daughter of 
Gajpati Raja Ramchandra Deb 
of Puri, 

Brother : Pattait Bira Keshari Deo. 

The Ruling family belongs to the famous ancient Nag Vanshi 
Rajput clan. The Ruler enjoys a permanent salute of 9 guns and the 
hereditary title of Maharaja, and is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his oWn right. The Maharaja is an enlightened Ruler and is well- 
known for his patronage of arts and literature. His Highness has 
instituted an Archseological Department and taken measures for the 
improvement of trade and commerce by improving communications 
and investigating the mineral and forest resources of the State, Com- 
pulsory primary education throughout the State has been introduced 
as well as constitutional reforms such as the establishment of a State 
Council and Praja Sabha,. His Highness placed the entire resources 
of the State at His Majesty the King-Emperor's disposal on the out- 
break of war and helped Government with men, money and materials. 

Area of the State : 3,745 sq. miles. 

Popiilatioxi : 599,751. 

Gross Revenue : 15 lacs. 

STATE COUNCIL 

President — ^The Maharaja and Ruler. 

Dewan and Vice-President — P. C. Mahanti, BX. 

Education and Development Member * — ^Patraja M.P.Deo of Lanjigarh. 

f 

Secretary to the Councit — S. N. Sharma, M.A., B,L. 
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K AWARDHA: Thakur 
Dharmraj Sikgh, the 
present Tjiakur Saheb 
of Kawardha Stale (E.S. 

Agcncjj^). 

Born : igio. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College, Raipur, 
where he took tlie Chiefs* 

Diploma in 1931. Installed on 
the Gadi in 1932. The Thakur 
Saheb is a representative mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Princes 
and member of the i\Ianaging 
Committee of the Raj Kumar 
College, Raipur. He has travel- 
led extensively in India, 

England and Europe. The 
administration of the State is 
carried on modern lines and 
the Thakur Saheb takes a per- 
sonal interest in the affairs of 
the State, He is immensely 
popular on account of his easy accessibility*’ to all his subjects. The 
Ruler enjoys full administrative and judicial powers. The area under 
cultivation is 1,57,381 acres providing 2.4 acres per head of the popula- 
tion. Tenants have been granted the right of transfer of land. 

The State abounds in mineral wealth, red oclire, white clay, 
iron, mica, building stone, lime-stone and even gold. j\Iany mineral 
resources liave not yet been tapped. The State possesses extensive 
areas of valuable Sal Forest. The capital of the State is Kawardha 
which has a representative Municipalit)^ There is a well equipped 
Hospital and Boys’ and Girls’ English Schools, Land and Forest 
laws have been codified. Liberal facilities have been provided for 
grazing and Commutation in the State Forest, Bank of Kawardha 
Ltd., was inaugurated last }*'ear. The State Representative Assembly 
consists of 9 representative and 6 official members. The Assembly 
has legislative as well as deHberati%’’e powers. The State has done good 
work towards Rural Reconstruction. Farmers’ Association, Grain 
Gunj and Grain Banks have been established in the State. Education 
is free in the State. Primary education is compulsory. 

A sum of Rs, 4,11,171-8-0 has been invested in Defence Bonds, 
The State supplied vast quantities of timber for War purposes. Ladies’ 
work parties have sent considerable quantities of AvooUen comforts and 
hospital requirements to the women’s section of the Red Cross Bengal 
Joint War Cttee,, Calcutta. The food grain situation has been very 
satisfactory^ The prices of rice, Avheat and pulses Avere about Rs. 7 
per maund. The State has also supplied about sixty^ thousand maunds 
of food grains and 500 maunds of ghee to deficit areas. 

Actual Revenue /or 1945-46 : Rs. 6,16,144, Languages spoken in the 
State : Hindi, Chhattisgarhi and iMarathi. A^xa : 805 sq. miles. 
Population (1941) ’ 77 * 253 - Heir-Apparent: Kumar VishAA^aj Singh. 
Diwan : Mohammad Akbar, B.Sc. 
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K AFM/RTifALA : Hntosuwp^ 

Hr* FAPZArp- 

l-DlLIiAND 

InJCAD, J;AUAAT*t 4 ?fr.Uf,HfA, 
KA;A-tH<AJGA:f MAirAPAJA 

SjK JaGATJIIT SrVGJI BaJUPUP/ 
Mnliarajjt of Kajjurthaln, G,C. 
SJ. (lOiT), G.CJ.K. (t 9 rS), 
Created GJ 3 dv. (1O27) the 
occar*ion of Golden Jubilee, 
Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith Sikir 
(45th KattiayoSikljs), Promoted 
j^rifiadier, January )f0.f3. One of 
the principalSikh PulinjT Princc'i 
in India, In rccoj;niUon of the 
valuable as';istanco rendered by 
Iho State dtirin<: llu' Great War, 
iQi.piB, IHs llij'hnesn' salute 
was raised to 15 f^uns and the 
annua] tribute of / 9 ,ooo a year 
was remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government ; received 
the Grand Cross of the Legion d'Honneur from the French Govemniont 
in 1924, also awarded Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun 
of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Iran ; thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929: celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927. ^ His Highness had the honour of attending the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty in 1935, Coronation of Their 

Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth in London in 1937. 
His Highness celebrated his Diamond Jubilee in November 1937. 
Appointed Member, Indian Defence Council, in J941. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Raja Paramjit Sikgh* 

Area : 652 Square Miles. ^ Population : 378,380. 

Revenue : About Rs. 50,00,000, 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 square miles with a population of over 
450,000, Rai Bahadur Diwan Sunder Dass, M.B.E,, being the Manager, 

STATE COUNCIL 

Shri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh, President; Maharajkumar 
Karamjit Singh, Vice-President ; Menibers:" Dhvan Bahadur Dr. Lakhpat 
Rai Sikund, M,A.,Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister; Diwan Ajudhia 
Das, Foreign and Pevenue Member ; Diwan Matlira Dass, Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 
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K APURTHALA : Tikka 

Raja Paramjit Singh, 

Heir-Apparent and 

President, State Council, 

Kapurthala State, Punjab. 

Born : 19th May 1S92. 

Education : Elementary 
'education in Kapurthala under 
highly qualified English and 
French Tutors. Left for Europe 
in 1905 for further studies. 

Joined Cheam School in Surrey 
and then went to Harrow for a 
)’'ear. Attended Lyced Janson 
de Sailly in Paris for t^vo 3^ears 
and then again returned to 
London to resume studies at 
St. ‘ Paul's High School, 

Kensington. 

On return to India in 1909 
received thorough training in the 
State in administrative work 
both executive and judicial. 

Conducted the affairs of the State in the absence of H. H. the Maharaja 
in Europe in 1915, 1919 anS 1922 as Regent with full responsible powers 
and acted most efficiently. In 1919 during serious troubles in the 
Punjab, gained the praise and appreciation of the Govt, of India for 
himself and the State for excellent co-operation in critical time. 

Again in 1935 took charge of the administration for a few 
months on the retirement of the Ex-Chief Minister, Dewan Sir Abdul 
Hamid. Acted as President, State Council of Administration, 
from April to Nov. 1939 during His Highness’s absence in Europe. 
On His Highness’s return, took over charge of the Administration as 
President of the Executive Council. He is Head of the Administration 
and Superintendent, Kapurthala-Oudh Estates. President, Central 
War Board and Patron of N. W. F., Kapurthala, in which capacity 
he has done commendable work invigorating War efforts in the State. 
Has travelled extensively in Europe, the United States of America, 
etc. In 1928 accompanied H. H. the Alaharaja to Bladrid where he 
stayed as the guest of H. M. King Alfonso XIII. In 1930 visited 
H. M. the King of Belgium vdth H. H. the Alaliaraja and attended a 
dinner party given by H. M. at the Chateau of Lakin near Brussels. 
In 1936 H. M. King Carol of Roumania invited him to his summer 
capital Sinaia where he stayed for a fortnight as his guest. Attended 
the Coronation in Delhi in 1911, Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V in 1937 * 

Orders of Distinction and Decorations : Coronation Medal 1911. 
Jubilee Med^ i935- Coronation Medal 1937. Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Grand Cross of the Star of Roumania. Grand 
Cross of the Order *' Merito Civil ", Spain. Grand Cross of the Order 
of Tunis. 

Clubs 7 The Royal Automobile Club of France and the St. 
Cloud Country Club, Paris. 
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K H U N j n A K : H A ] A 

Siirj.r. U AT. A i\ H A n n a 
Xakava:; HifANj pno, 
Hnlrr of K^^onjlmr Stulc 
(!%:}< trrn AypMcy). 

lUnn : J.’rcrmhcr 1(^05, 

Ar^ceurit'l the Ocdi : i:;lh 

Ai4:u^t io2^»* 

luluciitcd : KP‘jl:umnr To]. 

Kaipttr, C.W 

Mai}icd : In jtnu: t< 1>20, 
Krijii Shrt f'niali M.'inf>ja Manjari 
Prvi, rlatrijtrr of Ih'* Knlf^r of 
]Char:,v.an St,itf\ H:i:tcrn SlatL-’, 
Ai\f nev* 

lirir : Tikavat Snnnr. Nru- 
iUN’OHA Naha VAN* Bn an; Bi:o. 

iOn//>r / I< A J K 1 ? M A r. 

Laksumi Nahavan ]>nAN; Bro, 
B.A. 

Au-a of the State : 3.217 jq. 

niilrS. Pop:t!:it:oK : 

Gross Pevrnue : Rs. 15,00.000. 

The Durbar dounlccl n. sum of Ks. 60,000 to the Mc<Tr»y';> War 
I^urposes ITiucl. It also made a m.500 to tlK» Ori^^a States 

Ambulance Corps and vanuus other War I'unds. In addition, forest 
timbers worth about Ks. S, 20.000 '^vcrc Mipplic<l by the Durbar. In- 
vestments in War Loans amounlecl to Rs. 0,00, no >. Natif>nal Saving 
Certificates were purchased by the Durbar to the value (d Us, -t, 36, 035. 
Defence Savings Certificates, Bonds and Stamps purclias^d by the 
general public including contractors and State Officials amounted to 
Rs. 85,532. 

PRINCIPAL ST.VTE OFnCJBRS 
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Chief Miiiistcr : Lal Dongar Singh, n.sc. ; Dcvclopnttvd Mi):isfcr : 
(Vacant) ; Rcvoiitc Mivisto : Rajkumar Laxmi Bii.tNj 

Deo, b.a. ; Civil & Sessions Judge : J. K. ]3is\vas, b.i.. (h.c.s. Retired) ; 
District Magistrate : Babu Bamdkb ILum ; Feiest Officer : G. S. Dkb ; 
Superintendent of Police : K. D. Khosla, m.a.. b.l, ; State Engineer : 
Babu S. N. Basu, b.e. ; Eleciiical Engineer: A. R. Sexgupta, a.m„ 
I.S.E., a.m.i.c.e. ; Chief Medical Officer : Dn. G. C. Patnaik, m.b.b.s. ; 
Lady Doctoi: : Dr. (Miss) Tar.\bat Kelavker, l.r.c.p., l.r.c.s. (Edin.)» 
L.R.F.p, & s. (Glasgow) ; Sub-Divisional Officers : Ku.mar J, B. Dno 
(Sadar), Babu L. i\IiSRA, b.l. (Anandpur) ; Babu B. Rath, b.a. 
(Champua) ; Registrar, DaibaAs Sccrctaiiai : Rai Saheb Kitvananda 
Misra ; Agricultural Officer : S. iMAHADEV Iyer, b.sc. (Agrl.) i.d.d. ; 
Income-tax Officer : Babu B. 3Iohantv, ; Deputy Inspector of 

Schools : Babu K. ]M. 3.Iisra, l.t. ; Treasury Officer, Sadar : Babu 
Bholanath Das ; Excise Superiniendeni : P, N, Palit ; Examiner of 
Accounts : Babu G. C. Patnaik, b.a. 


PERSONAL STAFF 

Aide-de-Camp : I^Iaban Mohan Bhanj. 
Controller of Household : K. K. Banerjee, b.l. 
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K HAIRPUR: His 

Highness Mir Faiz 
M oHAiyiMAD Khan Talpur, 
tlie present Ruler of 
Khai'rpur State. ■ 

Born : 4tli Jan. 1913. 

Educated : At Mayo 

College, Ajmer. 

Succeeded : December 

^935 demise of liis 

father His Highness Mir 
AH Nawaz Khan Talpur. 

The . Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family, on the fail of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fateh Ali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur famity. In 1882 the 
individuahty of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first-class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area: 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is"^ 
desert. 

Population : 305,787. 

Current annual income : Rs. 52,77,140. 

' President, Council of Administration : Khan Bahadur 
Syed Ijaz Ali, O.B.E. 

Address : Khairpur Mir's, Sind, N.W.R. 
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K HAIRAGARH : Raja 
Bahadur Birendra 
Bahadur Singh, Ruler of 
Khairagarh State, E.S.A. 

Born : 9th November 1914* 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On22iid 
October 1918 and with 

full powers on io-i2-i935. 

Title o£ Raja Bahadur Con- 
ferred on I -I -1 945. 

Edticaied : At R a j k u m a r 
College, Raipur, Ewing Christ- 
ian College, Allahabad and Mayo 
College, Ajmer, 

Ma}}icd :^n 1934 daughter of the Late, Raja Bahadur Pratap 
Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, C.I.E,, of Partabgarh Estate (Oudh). Has two 
sons and tno daughters. 

Heir-Appaieni : Bade Yubraj Shri Ravindra Bahadur Singh was 
born on 29th December, 1940 
Ajea ' 931 sq. miles. 

Population .‘173,829. 

Revenue: Rs. 9,50,000. 

The Rulers of Khairagarh arc Nagvanshi Kshattriyas having 
descended from Maharaja Prithwi Karan Rai of Chhota Nagpur. Since 
Ins investiture in 1935, the Ruler has introduced many administrative 
and constitutional reforms for the betterment of the people. Grant of 
free primary education, and medical relief, establishment of Debt 
Conciliation Board, Village Panchayats, elected Municipal Committee 
at Dongargarh and Sanitation Committee at Khairagarh and Khamaria, 
Advisory Board consisting of 12 non-officials on whose recommendation 
vorks of public utility costing Rs. 15,000 are executed every year, 
establishment of Panchayat grain Kothis in more than 300 villages of 
tlic State, grant of rights of sale or mortgage of lands by tenants and 
mortgage of their holdings by gaontias, the grant of right of adoption 
gnontias and tenants when they have no legal heirs to succeed them, 
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establishment of a Council of IMinistcrs for the State, and of a Rajya 
Sabha ^Yith 26 members, out of whom 16 are elected and 10 nominated 
(6 officials and 4 non-officials), are some of the improvements effected 
in the State. In commemoration of his 10 years’ reign, the people 
presented an address and a purse of Its. 2,001 to tire Ruler in Jair. 1946 
which he gratefully acknowledged but returned. the purse for being 
spent for public benefit. The Rajya Sabha began to function from 
August, 1946. 

The Ruler is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right 
and of the Standing Committee of the Chamber ; Chairman, E.S. Joint 
Police Advisory Committee, Raj kumar College managing Committee; 
Patron of All-India Kshattriya hlahasabha and member of its worldng 
Committee ; Member, E.S. Board of Education, E.S. Board of Forestry 
and Agriculture ; E. S. Common High Court Board ; Pres., C.P. and Berar 
Provincial Kshattriya Maha.sabha and a Vice-Patron of the E. S. 
Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. 

The War cflorts of the State rverc in harmony with the traditional 
loyalty of the Ruler. Immediately on the outbreak of world war II, 
the Ruler offered his personal services and placed the entire resources 
of the State in men, money and materials at the disposal of His Majesty. 
Coutribuiions : Rs. 500 monthly from H.H.’s privy purse ; Rs. 100 
monthly from Rani Saheba’s purse ; Rs. 2,11,000 till Dec. 1945 by the 
Ruler, Rani Saheba, officials and citizens ; Rs. 20,00,000 invested in 
Defence Bonds, National Savings Certificates, etc. 

The Ruler’s constant endeavour is to improve the condition and 
advance the social, economic and material prosperity of his subjects. 
He tours annually in the interior of the State and meets his people 
freely and learns from them at first hand their conditions and rectifies 
their grievances. He presented a Swimming Bath to the Rajkumar- 
College, Raipur, at a cost of Rs. 20,000 ; has donated more than 
Rs. 35,000 to educational and other institutions. 

Council of Ministers : Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
B.A., Chief Minister ; Rajkumar Biicram Bahadur Singh, Home 
Minisiei- ; Rajya Bhushan Thakur Vansh Bahadur Singh, 
Revenue Minister ; Rajya Bhushan Bain Lal- Buxy, B.A., LI.B., 
General Minister, ^ . 
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■pr Y^OREA, Kaja Ramanuj 

Pratap Singh Deo, 
' \ B.A.,M.R.A.S. (London), 

, f C.SJ. The Ruling Family belongs 

^ ^^5; *• ^ ' to the celebrated Chauhan clan 

* ^ " “"V ^ of Rajputs. 

1 ^ Bom: 8 th Dec. 1901; suc- 

' ceeded to the Gadi on i8th 

^ ^ / Nov. 1909 ; invested with full 

{ ^ ^ t ruling powers in January 1925. 

^ Ediic. : Rajkumar College, 

^ Raipur ; passed B. A. (Allahabad 

. - Univ ) in 1924. An all 

^ round sportsman, physical cul- 

- % - : turist and a good shot. 

/" V “ " Married: In 1920, a 
' daughter of Maharaja Sahib 

L'* jiJ of Chhota Nagpur. 

Hetr : Shreemant Yuvraj 

Bhupendra Narain Singh Deo, 
iSLA. (age 23), ]\Iarried Princess of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on 6th 
February 1945. 

Public Caieer : Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right ; v/as one of the representatives of the States at the second 
Round Table Conference in London (1931) ; Vice-President, All-India 
Kshattriya Maha-Sabha (1931 to 1941) ; President of C. P. Provincial 
Kshattriya Sabha ; the General Council of the Raj Kumar College, 
Raipur (1941 to 1944) ; the Council of Rulers, E.S.A, {1937) I Member, 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes and the Council of 
Rulers, E S.A, ; Convener, Board of Control of the Common High 
Court of E S.A, and of the Board of Education, E.S.A. 

Area: 1,647 Miles. Population: 126,874 (1941). 

Revenue: Rs. 15,66,474. 

The State is very rich in forest and mineral wealth and this 
potential wealth is in the course of rapid development. There are 5 
collieries w'orking at present and 2 more are awaiting railway connec- 
tion. Large tracts of land abounding in coal and other minerals are 
l^dng virgin. The State is rapidly being industrialized. 

Railway Stations : Manendragarh and Chirimiri (B. N. Rly.)* 
WAR CONTRIBUTIONS 

Total cash contributions and donations made by the Durbar to 
various War Purposes Funds to the end of December 1945 amounted 
to Rs. 1,38,916. This includes a sum of Rs. 66,666 donated for the 
presentation of a ” Korea Spitfire Over Rs. 19 lakhs have been invest- 
ed in Defence Loans, Bonds and small Savings Certificates of %vhich 
I lakh is free of interest. Rs. 2,093 invested by the State employees 
in Defence Savings Stamps and Certificates ; recruitment and supply 
of 304 coolies for Assam Road Work ; Coal and Timber supplies -^from 
the State for War Works. 

Dewin : Rai Bahadur Sohan Lai Srivastava, M.A., B.Sc. [Retired Distnct Magistrate 
and Collector (U.P.)] 

Home & Revenue Minister : K. R. Jagdhari, b.a., ll.b. 

Address : Ramanuj Vilas, P. Q. Baikunthpur, Korea State, E.S.A. 
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K OTAH: Hon. Col. 
His Highness IMaha- 


UAJADHIRAJ iSlAHAHAJ , 

'Maui jMahendra ]\Iaharao - . , 

Raja Shri Bhim Singhji ' 

Sahib Bahadur Maharao ' 'f- \ ^ 

of Kolali. ' ’ 

Bom: 1909. > 'y I ~ 

Ascended ihe Gadi l 1940. 5 - 

Educated / IMayo College, ^ , yy 

Ajmer. * ""i 

Mai vied t A daughter of ‘ ♦ ^ 

His late Highness IVIaharaja ' ^ 

Ganga Singhji Sahib Bahadur | 

of Bikaner in 1930. ' ' .4 

Heir-Apparent t Maharaj ' . j 

Kumar Brijraj Smghji Saliib, - 

born on 21st February 1934. |L ^ 

Area of ihe State i 5,684 sq. 
miles. 

Population t 777,398. Revenue ; Rs. 52 lakhs. Salute 1 17 guns. 

Family History i The Ruling family belongs to the Hara 
sect of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family. 
Kotah State came mto existence about 1625 during the reign 
of Madho Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. 

. There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered 
according to the spirit of the law in force in British India. A 
High Court was established since 1939. 

The State has a First Grade College affiliated to the Agra 
UniversitjL Five High Schools including one Girls’ High School 
and 177 other schools. Education upto the highest standard 
is free for the State subjects. There are 36 dispensaries and 
506 Co-operative Societies in the State. 

The Nagda-Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. I. Rly. and 
a portion of the Bina Baran Railway run through the State, 
a length of 28 miles over the latter being owned by the State. 

Capital t Kotah on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Other 
trading centres — Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the assist- 
ance of a State Council of four Mimsters constituted as follows ; — 

President-. H.H. the Maharao Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President 

Prime Minister h Bist. 

J Magistrate & Collector (U.P.). 

Home Minister : Raj Chandrasenji of Kunadi. 

Development Minister : N. L. lya, B.A., B.E., M.I.E. (India), 

Revenue <S* Civil Supplies Minister : Thakur Mahendra Singhji 
Ranawat. 
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K UTCH: Libut.-Col. His 
Highness Mahao^ajaDhi- 
RAJ Mirza Mahjvrao Shri 
Sir Vijayarajji Savai Baha- 
dur, G.B.E., Maiharao of Kutch, 
Bornm 1885. Married in 1907, 
Maharaj Kunvari Shri Padam- 
kunvar Ba of Sirohi, 

Ascended the* Gadi in 
January 1942. His Highness 
received the title of G.B,E. in 
June, 1945. 

Education : Privately 
educated under distinguished 
European and Indian tutors. 

Heir-Appareni : Y u v a r a j 

Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Madansinhji. Born October 
1909. Second son Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji. Born : 
1920 and the youngest son 
Maharaj Kumar Shn Himmatsinhji, Born : 1928. 

Heir-Presumptive : Maharaj Kumar Shri Prithvirajji. Born 1936. 
Salute : Permanent 17 and local 19.. 

Area : 17,225 square miles, including the Runn which has an 

area of about 9,000 square miles. Revenue: About Krs, 2,10,00,000 
which is about Rs. 70,00,000 at the current rate of exchange. 
Population : 500,800. 

The Maharao of Kutch is the head of the Jadeja Clan, a branch of 
the old Samma Rajputs who were overlords of Sind some 600 years 
ago. The Jadejas gradually passed into Kutch, and scions of the clan 
took possession of various tracts. Early in the i6th century, Maharao 
Khengarji I became the first Ruler and Rao of the whole country. Bhuj' 
was established as the capital of Kutch in 1549. For the last 125^ 
years there has been a succession of four great Rulers — ^Desalji II,, 
Pragmalji II, Khengarji III and now Maharao Vijayarajji — all im 
close friendship and co-operation with the Government of India. 

His Highness in his earlier days was a great sportsman — ^his chief 
sports being cricket, football, tennis, shikar and sculling. He is very 
fond of both botany and bird life. He has widely travelled in Europe 
and parts of India, and has a large number of close friends in Britain* 
and in India. 

His Highness is putting into practice his schemes for the better- 
ment of his subjects in all directions and for the development of the* 
State's possibilities, notably in irrigation. 

In spite of 9 consecutive years of deficient rains, His Highness 
contributed munificently to the war effort and worked in cordial 
co-operation with the Government of India for the safety and welfare * 
of India. He was a member of the National Defence Council. 

Dewan : Dewan Bahadur S. K. Nayampalli, B.A., EL.B. 
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YUVARAJ Mahakaj 
Kumar Siiki ?^Iad- 
ANSiNHji, I'leir-Apparcn I 
of Kiitcli Stale. 


Bor?i: October 12, 1909. 

Educated: P r i v a 1 c 1 y. 

Married: Maharaj Kiimari 
Sliri Rajendra Kiuu'ar 
Ba of Kisliangarh in 
1933 has 3 sons and 2 
daughters. 



Eldest son, Maharaj Kumar Shri Prilliirnjji, 
bom 1936 ; second son, [Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhupendrasinhji, born 1937 ; and the r-oungest son, 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Hanvantsinhji, born 1944. 


A keen rider and very fond of pigsticking and 
shikar. Has distinguished himself at tennis. 

The Maharaj Kumar has an attractive personality 
and a knack of nialdng friends with all whojn he 
meets. He has travelled much — mostlj?- with his grand- 
father, His late Highness — both in Europe and in Africa. 

^ A deep thinker and interested in Indian philosophy 
Attended the Coronation of King George Y1 in 1937 
Takes an important part in the administration of the 
State and is a very popular figure throughout Kutch. 
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L AKHTAR: Thakore 

Saheb Shri Indrasinhji 
Saheb, Thakore Saheb 
of. 

Born : 15th April, 1907. ^ 
Educated : At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot. 

Mat vied : In 1926 Bai 
Shri Vijayakunvarba Saheb, 
daughter of late Raolji Shri 
Taktasinhji Saheb of Mansa. 

Attended the Reception 
Darbar held by H. E. the 
Viceroy, Marquis of Willing- 
don, at Rajkot in 1936 with his 
late father Thakore Saheb Shri 
Balvirsinhji Saheb. Received 
by H. E. the Viceroy, Marquis 
of Linlithgow at Rajkot and also 
at Thangadh — one of the towns 
in the,State in 1941. 

Installed on the Gadi on 2nd 

July, 1940, on the demise of his father. 

Is a Ruler of very progressive views and takes very keen interest 
in the administration of the State. He has abolished capital punish- 
ment. A decent irrigation scheme is devised and put into operation. 
Lakhtar, capital town of the State, has a High School founded in 
1923 and a Middle School recently opened. He has introduced 
reforms in the State and thereby associated the people in the State 
Administration by giving them a Representative Constitution. Area : 
250^ sq. miles. Population : Over 30,000. Annual %ncome : About 5 lacs. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvraj Saheb Shri Balbhadrasinhji Saheb, 
ho^n : 19th November, 1929. He is receiving education in a leading High 
School in Bombay. The Thakore Saheb has two daughters. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan : R. P, Shukla, High Court Pleader ; Revenue Karbhari : M.B. 
Raval; Popular Ministers: T.C.Trivedi; R.K.S. J.B. Jhalla; L. V. 
Rana ; President f Legislative As<;emhly : J. D. Shah, Advocate; Chief 
Medical Officer: D. M. Shah, M.B.B.S. ; Educational Officer: J.M. 
Upadhyaya, B.A., S.T.C., B.T., M.R.S.T. (Lon.) ; Assistant Medical 
Officer: C. D Rana, Account Officer: K. N. Mehta; Thangadh 
Mahalkaii : M. D. Jhala ; Thangadh Medical Officer : H. M. Raval, 
L.C.P. & S. ; Supdt, of Police : M. M. Rana, (Retired Agency Police 
Officer) ; Hazur Shirestedar : P. G. Shah, Advocate ; State Survey 
Officer : P. H. Pathak ; Rayasat Adhikari : L. K. GoheL 

Judiciary is independent of Executive. Hazur Court Judge : C. G. 
Sanghavi, Advocate, W.I.S. Agency ; Sar Nyayadhish {District 
Sessions Judge) : U. K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. ; Lakhtar Nyayadhish 
{Civil Judge & First Class Magistrate) : M. H. Shah, B.A., LL.B.; 
Thangadh Nyayadhish {Civil Judged First Class Magistrate) .‘P.K. Shah, 
LL.B. ; Hazur Court Judicial Shirestedar : M. K. Shah, B.A., LL.B. 
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L UNAWADA: Lieut. 
H. H. Maharana 
Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 
Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada 
State (Guj. States Agency). 

His Highness belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendent 
of Sidhraj J aysinh Deo of 
Anhihvad Patau, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch and 
Kathiawar. 

Born : 1910. Ascended ihe 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated : At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Underwent Military 
Training at Dehra Duu and 
joined the Welch Regiment tor 
acquiring practical training in 
modern warfare. His Highness personally proceeded to the Italian 
Front in 1944-45 to take active part. 

Married: In 1931, Maharani Saheba Shri Munherkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His Highness Maharana Raj Saheb Shri Sir 
Amarsinhji, K.C.S.I., K.C J.E. of Wankaner State. 

On the termination of World War II, His Highness returned to 
his State, and his people, Sardars, agriculturists and various organisa- 
tions gave him a rousing reception, and presented him gold and silver 
caskets and addresses. Even the Rajputs of the Rewakantha and 
the Panchamahals honoured His Highness by presenting an address. 
For active service rendered in World War II, His Highness has been 
awarded the 1939-45 Star, Italian Star, Indian Service Medal and War 
Medal. News of these awards was conveyed to His Highness by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. / 

There are at present a Match Factory, Leather Factory, Rice, 
Oil and Pulse Mills and a Saw Mill in the State. Possibilities are being 
explored for the establishment of a sugar factory and textile mill in 
the State. Endeavours are being made in the direction of industrial- 
isation of the State. Post-war development schemes.are being under- 
taken and the town of Lunawada will have the benefit of cement roads 
and an additional Hospital with the latest equipment shortly. 

No fees are levied in any of the Educational Institutions, either 
primary or secondary. Medical aid throughout the State is also 
given entirely free of charge. The State has rich forests and is 
considered a paradise for shikaris. The town of Lunawada, the 
Capital, is a railway station at a distance "of 25 miles from Godhra 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway (Bombay-Delhi Route). The State 
abounds in very beautiful and charming natural sceneries. There is 
a pucca metalled road between Lunawada and Godhra and good 
roads exist between Lunawada and other important places. 
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STATE COUNCIL 

President : H. H. The I^Iaharana Saheb. 

Dewajt S' Forcig7i and Poliiical Member: A. P. Shah, B.A. 
(Hons.), Advocate. 

Wazir & Home Member : J^Iaharaj Pravinsinhji. 

Popular Member : Rao Saiieb O. G. Parikii. 

Naib Dewan and 4th I\Jcmbcr : I^Iaharaj Virvikramsinhji. 
Chief Secretary : N. K. Kanabar, 

JUDICIARY 

High Court Judge : N. N. Patwart, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor. 
District and Sessions Judge : V. A. I^Iehta, B.A., LL.B. 

District Magistrate : H. P. Rati^od, B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhish and F,C. ^^agistratc : G. H. Anandjiwala, B.A., LL.B. 
5 . C. Magistrate : S, G. Rawal, B.Sc., LL.B. 

OTHER PRIWaPAL OEHCERS OF THE STATE 

Private Secretary : I\I. V. Pawar, B.Sc. 

State Engineer : B. G. Joslii. 

Police Superintendent : S. M, Pandya. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. N. D. Shah, M.B.B.S 
Revenue Officer : A. R. Dave, B.A. 

Customs Officer : B. H. Cuauhan. 

Forest Officer : S. L. Dave, 

Head Master, S, AT. High School : R. G, Modi, M.A. 

jjr E I R-A P P a R E N T : 

^ MaHARAJ KUMAR SlIRI 
Bhupendrasinhji, bor7t 
on 14th October, 1934. 
kumar Shri Dhirendrasinhji, 
borii on 25th December, 1935. 

' Rajkumar Shri Pushpendra- 
sinhji, 60m on 31st January, 

1937 ' Area of State : 388 sq. 

Biiles, Population : 1,05,318. 

Revenue: Rs. 10,00,000, 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 
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M ANDI: Hon, Lieut,-Col. 

His Highness Raja Sir 
J oGiNDER Sen Bahadur, 

K.C.SJ., the present Ruler of 
Mandi, is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and according 
to tradition, the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Indraprastha (Delhi) for over a 
thousand years. 

Hon* Lt.-CoL : 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment, 

Born : 20th August 1904, 

Ascended the Gadi : 1913. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1925. 

Educated : Queen Mary's 

College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore. 

Received administrative and judicial training in Lahore, 1923-24. 
Married Twice : First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and secondly a daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc., in 1927, Attended the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George VI and also visited France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary in 1937. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Heir-Apparent : Lieut. Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, I,E., 
born 7th December 1923. 

9 .nd Son : Shii Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5th August 1931. 
Daughters : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, bom 12th 
December 1928 ; and second daughter Sh. Indira Devi, born 8th 
November 1938. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 232,593. Past Annual Revenue, Rs. 17,00,000. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency, 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS 
Kanwar Shiv Pal, B.Sc., M.B.E., Chief Minister. 
Rajbhakataya Pt. Brij Behari Lal, B.A., Shashtri, Revenue and 
Development Member. 

Sardar Sahib Sarda Sant Singh, Bar-at-Law, I.P, (Retired), 
Home Member. 

SuBEDAR Bhagat Ram, Member, Executive Council. 

Thakur Thakar Das Hezri, Member, Executive Council. 

Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraphic Address : Paharpadsha Mandi. 
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pharmaceuticals have been set up. Cottage Industries also receive their 
due share of importance. There is an Industrial School and the 
Mayurbhatv] Tussar Textiles and Cottage Industry products receive 
appreciation of people both in India and abroad. The systematic 
Geological and Botanical surveys conducted with a view to iihproving 
the potential resources 0/ the State have yielded valuable results and 
large deposits of vanadium-bearing magnetite, glass sand and kaolin 
have been discovered. There are 3 major irrigation schemes working at 
present and new projects are being undertaken yearly to provide facilities 
for water supply both foi irrigational and drinking purposes. The State 
has opened an Agriculture Department, established granaries and passed 
several legislative measures besides making liberal annual grants of loans. 
Free medical relief is being given by a fully equipped hospital at the 
Capital with several branch dispensaries spread all over the State. 
Primary education is also given free, adult education forming an import- 
ant item of the Rural Reconstruction programme. Scholarships are 
granted liberally and an increased expansion of educational institutions 
has given a great impetus to the spread of literacy. The State is rich 
in antiquities. The recent discovery of palaeolithic sites and other 
archaeological finds testify to its ancient civilization and culture. 

The State has always believed in the close association of the people 
with its Government as is evident from the constitution of the Mayur- 
bhanj State Council inaugurated on the ist August 189^. To give 
continuity to the policy, the present Maharaja has constituted five 
Prajasabhas, four in the four sub-divisions and one for the capital of 
the State. These representative institutions consist of a majority 
of elected members and have full and free right of interpellation in the 
House. The Prajasabhas are advisory bodies and were set up in 1939 
purely at the initiative of the State to enable the former to formulate 
local opinion in all matters concerning the well-being of the people in 
general and to serve as mediums of communication of such opinion to 
the State authorities. The Prajasabhas have now been made electoral 
colleges for a Central Assembly known as Mayurbhanj Kendra 
Parishad, the first session of which was held on January ii, 1946.' 
The Assembly is presided over by Major B. P. Pande, Dewan, and con- 
sists of 27 members; of these not more than 15 be nominated 
members, of whom not more than 10 can be officials. The Parishad has 
the power to make laws for the State and to discuss the budget. 

Mayurbhanj is proud of an unbroken record of services to H. M. 
'the King Emperor and the Empire. During the world war No. I 
IMayurbhanj contributed Rs. 36,80,700 and Rs. 1,19,217 as war loans 
'.and donations respectively. During the world war No. II the Maharaja 
jplaced his personal services and resources of the State at the disposal 
'Of His Majesty and contributed 3 first-rate aircraft costing approxi- 
mately Rs. 2 . 6 lalchs. The State contributed Rs. 25 lakhs to the various 
war funds and loans. It also supplied timber worth about a crore of 
rupees. The Mayurbhanj Central War Efforts Committee (Executive) 
of which Major B. P. Pande, Dewan, was President did useful work in 
furthering the war efforts of the State. The State also introduced most 
of the measures contained in the Defence of India Rules. 
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M IUAJ (Skkioh) : Siiiu- 

MAIJT NAUAVA2?nAO 
Gakoadhakiuo alias 
TATVASAin:n Patv/arijuak 
Paja Sajiuh or Mikaj Si>. 
^vlnch ono of the proyrctiVwc 
vAtiich of Inj^loricril unportrincc 
in the Deccan Af'cncy of the 
Southern Mahratta Group. 

: OUi September 1898. 
Educated : The State High j 
School, Miraj. Succeeded to the ^ 
Gadi : nth December 1939 on js 
the demise of his father and was 
invested with full j)owcrs on 
T2th January 1940 by II. E. The 
Viceroy. Married : Shrimant 
Sow. Laxniibaisahcb, daughter 
of K. V. Apte, 1918. Heir-Apparent : Shrimant Yuvarajsahcb 
Madhavrao Raosaheb, born 192a, m, I^Iiss Induniati Phadkc, d, of 
Dr. V. P. Phadkc, j\LB., B.S. of Jamkhandi, 1945. One 50 ?:. h. July 
1946. Daughter : Shrimant I^langala Rajc, born 1923. 

The Raja Saheb lakes interest in Marathi literature and in 
religious, spiritual and historical books. Puhlicaiions : ** The Pise 
of the Ottoman Empire** in Marathi, also contributions to periodicals 
on historical subjects. The Raja Saheb minutely studied political and 
administrative problems during his stay in Poona before succeeding 
to the Gadi, He has eflected many changes in all branches of the ad- 
ministration, particularly in the Departments of Justice, Education, 
Rural Uplift and Medical Aid. Reforms have been introduced to 
associate the people more and more with the administration of the 
State. The State played its part in the war effort under the personal 
direction of the Raja Saheb. 

Recreations : Shikar, Riding and outdoor games Aren of the 
State : 342 sq. miles. Population : 108,621. Annual Income : 

Rs. 9,36,000. 

The Raja Saheb is assisted by Rao Bahadur G. V. Vaid3^a, m.a. 
{JDewan and First Councillor) ^ A. K. ICurne, Advocate (Popular Minister) 
and V. V, Phadke, i.A., ll.b., m.b.e, (S^ssfons Judge Law Member) 
in the administration of the State. 



Address : Miraj (S.M.C.) 
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M IRAJ (Jr.)* Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Madhav- 
RAO Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Patwardhan, K.C. 

I*E* (1936), Raja of Miraj Junior 
State, IS the 2nd son of the late 
ShrimantBalasaheb PaUvardhan, 

Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 
^Yas selected b}** the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of 
the i\Iiraj Junior State, and 'was 
adopted in December 1S99, by 
Lady Parwatibaisaheb, mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasahcb.who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 

Bor 7 ; : In 1889. Educated ; At 
the Rajkumar Ccllcge, Rajkot. 

Was invested ^vith full powers 
on the 17th jMarch 1909, 

l\l a r r i e d : S h r i m a n t 
Saubhagj’-avati Thakutaisaheb, 
daughter of the late !Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of 
Bareilly. Has three sons and three daughters, 

Hcir-Appaicni : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born 3rd Dec. 1909. ]\Iarried. 

Rcc) cations : Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196J square miles, Populaiio 7 i : 46,328. Revenue : 

Rs. 4,49,405. Capital Town : Rt<rf7igaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B,A., LL.B., Diwan of the State, is 
the Raja Saheb's sole Jlinister. The Raja Saheb received the 
Coronation Delhi Darbar Silver Medal in 1911. The hereditapr title of 
“ Raja*' ^vas conferred upon him on 9th June 1938. He is entitled 
to be received by the Vicero5\ The State was placed in direct political , 
relations vdth the Government of India from ist April 1933. The 
State can tr^^ its own subjects as well as the subjects of other 
States for capital offences and can make its ovm legislation. 

On the declaration of war the Raja Saheb placed all the resources of 
the State at the disposal of H. E. the Viceroy. The Durbar contri- 
buted Rs. 4,700 to H. E, the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund, Rs. 1,147-8-0 
to the Red Cross Fund and purchased interest-free bonds worth 
Rs. 2,000 ; the State also invested Rs. 50,000 in the Defence of India 
Loans. A recurring monthly contribution of Rs. 30 to the Viceroy's 
War Purposes Fund was given by Raj Kumar Dada Saheb, from 
January 1942 ; Rs. 600 had been collected and given to the One Anna 
Drive started by Mrs. Edwards. President, Red Cross Society, Kolhapur. 
War Committees were formed in every Taluka. The Durbar 
contributed Rs. 2,000 for the purchase of Armoured Carriers. About 
350 persons — ^residents and subjects of tlie Miraj Junior State — ^were 
recruited to the Indian Forces. In addi'fcion, about 150 outsiders 
were enrolled as recruits during 'the visits to Budhgaon of the A.R,0., 
Kolhapur. The subjects of the Miraj. J'unior State invested about 
Rs. 11,200 in the Defence Loans and Certificates. 
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M ORVI : Ills IIiCKKnss 
Mahahaja S h n e k 
L uKirnnJKji JiAHAnuH, 
G.B.E,, KX.S,I., LL,a, 
Maliaiaja of Morvi. 

Bo}7i : iSyC), 

Ascended the Gadi : 1022, 

Tiducated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Jlcir : Yuvakaj S u n 1: n 
JklAiir.NpuAsn^'jiji. 

Second Son : M a if a h a j 
Komau SnKPn Kaukakomah. 

Area of State : About 1,072 
square miles in Kathiawar. 
Morvi Slate hns a district 
in Catch also with an area 
of about 50 square miles. 

Population : 141,817 in 

1941. (Increase during 
1931-3941, 25 per cent.) 

Average Annual Gross Revenue: Rs. Si,29,oGG« 

Salute: II guns. 

Chief Foil in the State: Kavlakhi. Regular periodical service 
of ocean-going steamers from Great Britain and America as well as 
Indian Ports. A regular ferry service is daily running beUveen 
Navlakhi and Kandla, Cutch. 

Morvi Railway, owned entirely by the State, 133 miles, 

Morvi Tramway, owned entirely by the State, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service : Post offices in over 60 per cent, of the State 
villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of thorn. 

State Telephone : Over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning Factories, 
the Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., the Morvi Salt Worlcs, Railway 
Workshops, Electrical Powder House, the Ramesh Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, Shree ]Mahendrasinhji Glass Works, the Mayur 
Metal Works, the Bone Factory, the ^lorvi Match Works, the Hardware 
and Fittings Manufacturing Factory, the Kathiawar Paint Works, 
the Oil Mill, and the Morvi Tin Factory. 

Free primary and secondary education is available throughout 
the State. 

The Morvi Technical Institute \vas opened in July 1940, 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Yuvaraj Shree Mahendrasinhji. 

Vice-President and Dewan : Rao Bahadur M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 

Member : Dolarrai M. Buch, B.A., LL.B, 

Ag, 2nd Member : Jaywantsinhji K. Gohel, Bar-at-Law. 

(A list of the State's War contributions is given on the next page.) 
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Shree IMahendrasinhj I, 

Heir-Apparent, Morvi State, , 

Kathiawar. ' ‘ . 

Born : ist January 1918, ' 

Edwaied at home under ^ 

highly qualified English and 1 ^ 

Indian tutors ; at Kajkumar » *' * 

College, Rajkot; at Bradficld ^'k 

College, England ; and at St, \ ^ ^ 

Mary's School, Bomba3\ , ^ 

Travelled in Europe with | ^ j 

experienced Guardians. t ^ ^ 

In 1 93S he was associated with i ; } 

Members of the Stale Council ior \ " ^ ^ O " * 

training in State administration. 1 ^ / fij . 

Having become acquainted with f \ j 

the working of the administra- | ^ 9 ^CJ 

tion, %vas appointed Joint " * ' 

President, State Council, in 1939, 

and President, State Council, in October 1940. 

On the declaration of World W^ar 11 , H. H. the Maharaja of Morvi 
placed the resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty the 
IGng-Empcror. Since then the following contributions were made for 
various War purposes : — 

Rs. 5,00,000 to H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. 

•f i»35»ooc> for the purchase of two Spitfire Fighters. 

„ 15,000 to the Indian Red Cross and the St. John 

Ambulance Association. 

„ 10,000 to St. Dunstan's Fund. 

„ 10,000 to the Western India States War Plane Fund 

contributed by the people of the State. 

,, 5,000 to King George's Fund for Sailors. 

,, 2,000 to the Hellenic War Fund. 

„ i>5oo to the Silver Trinket Fund by His Highness' family 

and the people of Morvi. f 

,, 6,660 to various other war funds. 

„ 10,000 to H. E. the Viceroy's Fund for providing comforts 

and amenities to Indian Troops 

II 5,000 to the Western India States War Gifts’ Fund. 

„ 25,000 to H. E the Viceroy's Red Cross Prize Fund Appeal. 

„ ^ 1,000 towards the Greek Relief Fund. 

In addition, large office accommodation in a building owned by 
the State in Bombay was placed at the disposal of the Government 
free of any rent. Besides this, brand new rails with fishplates covering 
a length of 30 miles, 20 covered and 31 open Metre-gauge Railway 
wagons for despatch overseas, one metre-gauge P class Locomotive and 
one steam-tug ** Jumna" now renamed by Government "Morvi" 
were despatched. His Highness' Bombay House " Mohim-Mahel " 
with furniture was lent rent free. Further, His Highness had promised 
a yearly contribution of Rs. 1,440 towards the 'adoption' of two 
Polish children till the war lasted. 


t 
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M UDHOL: SinnrtAKT 1 

Raja Buajhav Ssn-h, 
(minor), Knlor «'f 
Muclhol St.-ilc, ciaims dcsicnt 
from the Scsodia Mal'.A' 
ranas of Udaipur, 

Born : 15 U 1 Ocloht'r 10 : 0 , 
Succeeded his faihrr, v.h<i 
abdicated the Gudi on the olh 
November 1937 . Kdue,i‘wn : 
at the Sliri Sliivaji Prepara- 
tory i\Iilitary School, 3\>nt);i, 
and he was at Wcstg'ite-on- 
Sea, England, for .} years, 3 le 
joined the Doon School at 
Debra Dun in Feb. Jo.ji, 
where he is now continuing iiv- 
Populaiion : Bevcisuc : 3 F- 

Raja is entitled to l>c received Ir 



ivlp ^ \ 

y r^-y. 


The minority" adininisinitio:: r 
of Regency, consisting of Shrimati f^ady ]’..rv. 
Ranisalieba, mother of the minor R'r;.' aln b 
the Dewan as Vice-President and thrt" olh<-r tner 


. by .. 

.'tv!' Vi, R'-Z'nt 
p,"-4’’l''nf . V, i’.h 

!)b' rn. 


On the outbreak of the \V;;r, \u<: 1 >. rb ir 
of the State at the dppo-al of Hi. Maj' 'v' 
tributed substantial amounts for I'ur|Io 
large amounts in various Def'.no': Iv. 


riKiv^ni :in<l r<#n- 
:\\A i!ivi ^ It'd 

Ti)c ]'nb):city Olficc 


was publishing and distributing jnf^rinatjvc buliKui’> and iiuporlnnl 
notifications, etc., in Kannad for tlic ndormation of the ptiblic. 


A Subjects' Reprc'-entative A'/^'inbly of 53 members, 33 elected, 
10 nominated non^official', and 10 JV^.erve Seat Holders, with an 
elected President, has be'.-n constituted. 


Primary Educatio,*! i:i free, and small fees are charged for secondary 
education. Many scholarships arc granted for primary, secondary 
and higher education. The State maintains a well equipped Hosph-'l 
3 -nd Maternity V/ar'i at hludhol and tvro Dispensaries in the toNNUs v't 
the State. 
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M YSORE: His Highness 
Sir Sri Jaya Chamara- 
jendraWadiyar Baha- 
dur, G.C.B. (1946) ; GX.SJ. 
{1945) J Maharaja of Mysore. 
Born : i8th July 1919. 
Succeeded : Aug. 1940. In- 
vested ■with full ruling powers : 
8th Sep. 1940. 

Studied at the lyfaharaja’s 
Coll., Mysore, and passed B.A. 

^ of the Mysore Univ. in 1938. 
Honorary LL.D. of the Benares 
Hindu Univ., 1942. 

His Highness has toured Avddely 
in the Far East in 1937 
^ Europe in 1939 ; is an accom- 
plished musician, a keen rider, 
plays tennis and racquets and is 
fond of big game shooting. 

Area : 29,474.82 sq. miles 
with a general elevation of 2000 to 3000 ft. above sea level. It is 
divided into nine districts. Population : 73,29,140. The Mysore City 
is the capital, the residence of His Highness and the headquarters of 
the Mysore Univ. The administrative headquarters are at Bangalore.’ 
The Chief agricultural products * are rice, ragi, sugarcane, coffee, 
cocoanut, areca, cotton and mulberry. IMysore is the "principal gold 
producing centre in India. Industries manufacturing iron and steel, 
cement, paper, sugar, cotton and silk, soaps, chemicals and fertilizers, 
sandalv/ood oil, etc., thrive in the State. 

The ultimate authority is His Highness the Maharaja w^ho is 
assisted in the administration by an Executive Council consisting of 
the Dev^an and five Ministers, a Representative Assembly of 310 
members and a Legislative Council of 68 members. 

Annual Reveyiue : Rs. 9,26,70,000. The contributions from His 
Highness and the Government to the various funds raised during the 
war amounted to over Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Dewan : Dew an Bahadur Sir A, Ramaswamy Mud aliar, K.C.S.I. 
Private Secretary to His Highness : Amatyasiromani Sir T. 
Thumboo Chetty, B.A., O.B.E. 

Chief Justice in Mysore : Rajadharjiapra^una Dewan Bahadur 
P. Venkataraiiana Rao, B.A., B.L. 

i^nrasTERS, 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. T. C. M. Royan, M.D. 

O. S. Nasrulla Sheriff, M.A., LL.B. 

L. Siddappa, B.A., LL.B. 

Rajasevaprasakta M. Seshadri, M.A.: T. Appaji Gowda, B.A., 
(Hons.). 

SecvetaryAn-Waiiing to His Highness: Rajasabhabhushana Sirdar 
H. Mudaaraj Urs. 

Hvzur Secreiaiy to His Highness : T. Rat^iaiya, B.A. (Hons.). 





26 th Feb. 1925 and a^’ ^^^^ccedcd: 
powers on gth 

College. Indor’e Sd •• 
administrative fV ""^oeiv- 
^angfalore. Mayyied^lf^^ at 

'J, t&S 

H..“ 

^(fff.Nw'""'-- 9”'^ 

several^^^^^^^^’ ^^god nr^ 
features of inlJest jf 

n1 ^55'>''W qw ffj-'?'': 


^373 


“■"fflercial, 


and fr'a-Win,; tTf - "/I. alcoJiT P~=Pacfs for iMn*?'’'' aon™ 

aducatiof ,w and V?. ftwo eJerffr. also an’ p'^ 

Schools on The Stflf ^'^^®aident ^ P7 ^ ^ad three^n 

'"i"""£'a: ■;' •■•■i:?i-4««~s, ■“;ss? 

aJso subsSnf other aml^^^^^^ian Pedr“^^°^®a P'unds^p®,^ Crown 

“ « stSiS'S; n? i&t 

«*-.f ^ «" Ss 

r, , ■ „ Sovastava B- >• ^ 

« ?T‘;"’^ omcBB ’ '•“■ ®“‘«“ 

.^brS.A tr . 

^ Taipei. LT t, 

^^ihera . V ‘^cctt. • 


-oadnaii ; 

rV^‘ * ^ottftcii 
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N ARSINGARH: His 

Highness Raja Shri 
Sir Vikram Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, K.C.LE., the 
present Ruler of Narsingarh 
State, C.I. 

The ruling family is Umat 
or Parmar Rajput. 

Borii : 2ist September, igog. 
Succeeded his father on 23rd Api^. 
ig24. Invested with full ruling 
powers on. 7th October igag. 

Educated at Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Passed the Mayo College 
Diploma Examination in April 
ig27. Received administrative 
training in Mysore State. 

Married in igag ''a daughter 
of the present Ruler of Cutch 
State, 

Awarded K.C.I.E., in ig4i. 

Continental Tours : His Highness undertook three tours during 
the years ig28, ig33 and ig36. 

Area : 734 Square Miles. Annual Income : Rs. g, 50, 000. 

Population : 125,178 (per census of ig4i)7" Salute : ii Guns. 

Capital : Narsingarh, which is situated at latitude 23° 43' North, 
longitude 77® g' East. 

The State maintains a Dak Bungalow. Narsingarh is situated 
52 miles from Bhopal Railway Station (G.I.P. Railway). A regular 
motor service runs daily from Bhopal to Narsingarh. Besides Narsin- 
garh Town there are three well established commercial centres in the 
State, viz,, Pachore, Khujnere, and Chhapinera. Amongst old historical 
monuments are Behar, a Buddhist relic of antiquity, and an old Shiva's 
temple. 

His Highness has effected many reforms with unprecedented success. 
Legislation for the prevention* of child-marriage, abolition of Nukta 
ceremony, beggars, etc., are. some of the measures enacted. Local 
Self-government has been thrown open to the public, and the Munici- 
palities have a majority of elected members. The State has made much 
progress during the regime of the present Ruler who takes personal 
interest in its day-to-day administration. A High Court and Ijlas-i- 
khas, the Edwards Bridge, culverts and Irrigation tanks have been 
constructed. Efforts are being made to better the condition of 
a^culturists. Taccavi loans are granted lavishly every year and 
His Highness graciously granted a general remission of arrears 
of land revenue totalling more than Rs. 10,00,000. 

The State maintains one High School, one Girls' Middle School 
and many primary schools. Education is wholly free in .the State. 
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Well-equipped Hospitals supply free medical aid to all. Unani and 
Ayurvedic systems are encouraged in the State by grant of suitable 
allowances to private practitioners. 

Recreations : — ^Tennis, Billiards and Shooting, 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL : 

President: His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur; Vice- 
president ; Rai Sahib Munshi Brahma Dina, B.A., LL.B. (Judicial) ; 
Rai Sahib Lala Raghubar Dayal (Revenue) ; Rao Bahadur Maharaj 
Shri Prabhunath Singh ji Sahib Dharmalaiikar (General) ; Khan 
Sahib Mulla Abdul Quadir, B.A,, LL.B. (Home). 

There is an independent High Court presided over by C. B. 
Sanghi, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, as Judge. He also acts as Adviser-in- 
Chief to His Highness, ^ 

WAR EFFORTS : 


Ab soon as war was declared His Highness placed all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of the Goverhment. His Highness 
ever since directed and took personal interest in the organisation 
of war efforts in the State in all directions. He constituted 
a War Committee under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur Maharaj 
Shri Prabhunath Singhji Sahib. A ladies’ work party was 
organised which was working under the direct and personal supervision 
of Her Highness Shri Maharaniji Sahiba, • 

The following were the principal contributions upto the end 
of 1945 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 


Rs. 


61,044 

12,280 

1. 513 

4»i39 


10 

9 


78,977 8 I 


War fund 

Red Cross and Ladies' work party . . ,, 

Silver Trinket fund . . . . . . ,, 

Miscellaneous . . . • • • . . ,, 

Total Rs. 

The Ladies' work party prepared ^nd sent about 12,691 cotton 
and woollen articles; 1,609 yards of gauze for Red Cross purposes. 
There was also a National War 
Front Organisation under 
control of the Vice-President, 

State Council, 

The State has also determined 
to begin the small Savings Scheme 
started by the Government of 
India. 

H EIR-APPARENT: His 
Highness the Raja Sahib 
Bahadur has adopted as 
heir-apparent Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Bhanuprakash Singhji Sahib 
Bahadur, the eldest son of his 
youngest uncle, Rao Bahadur 
Maharaj Shri Prabhunath Singhji 
Sahib, Dharmalankar General 
Member, State Council, Narsingarh 
State. He is in his Seventeenth 
year and is prosecuting his studies 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
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N AW AN AGAR : Colonel 
His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir 
Digvijaysinhji Ranjit- 
SINHJI JADEJA, G.C.I.E., 

K.C.S.L, A.D.C., Maharaja 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, 
Born : 1895. Adopted 

son of His late Highness 
Maharaja Jam Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji ' Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received the Insignia of 
K.C.S.L in 1935 and of 
G.C.I.E. in 1939. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 

College, Rajkot; Malvern 
College and University Col- 
lege, London. 

Married: 7th March 1935, a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao Saheb of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919 ; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles (Napiers) ; rose to the rank of Captain. Member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet and the Pacific War Council, 1942. 

Specialised Courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine-Gun Course and Searchlight Course. 
Recreations : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. Population : 504,006. 

Revenue : About a crore of rupees yearly. 

.Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shatrushalyasinhji 
Saheb. Bom on 20th February 1939. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Deivan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, b.a., ll.b. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Col. Maharaj Shri Himatsinhji. 
fudicial Secretary; Vacant. 

General Secretary: M. D. Solanki, b.a., ll.b. 

Ag. Home Member : Naoroji M. Darukhanawala. 

Ag. Revenue Secretary ; K. S. Sursinhji, b.a. (Cantab.), M.sc. (California). 
Political Secretary : Dwarkadas L. Saraya, b.a., ll.b. 

Special Officer : B. D. Maniar. 

Personal Assistant: Major Geoffrey Clarke. 

Manager, J. & D. Railway : Rai Saheb Girdharlal D. Mehta. 

Offg. Port Commissioner: M.D. Solanki. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. P. M. Mehta, m.d., m.s., f.c.p.s. 
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O RCHHA: His High- 
ness Saramad-i- 
Rajahai, Bundel- 

KHAND SHRI SAWAI 

Mahendra Maharaja Sir 
V iR Singh Dev Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., OF Orchha. 

Born : 14th April 1899. 

' Ascended the Gadi : On 
' the 4th March 1930. 

E ducated : Daly 

College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
■ College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces, 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on 4th March 1919 (deed.) ; 
subsequently married a grand-daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gondal. 

: Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 

Ju Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 

363,405. Revenue : About Rs, 16 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 
Salute : 15 guns. 

War Efforts : — ^At the outbreak of War, the Ruler placed 
all his resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor. A sum of about Rs. 50,000, besides other articles, 
was donated. Rs. 500 was collected for the Silver Trinket 
Fund. 

-Besides a large number of ordinary sepoys, two State 
candidates have received emergency commissions. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : His Highness. Vice-President : Rao Raja Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Shyam Behari Misra, M.A., D.Litt. [Chief Adviser) . 

Members : 

I. Chief Minister: Ft. R. S. Shukla, M.A., LL.B. ; Home 
Minister : Major M. N. Zutshi, B.A. ; Private Secretary : T. K. Pande. 
B,A. (Hons.). 
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P AI.‘v^'I’r K ; I.tJ *'T.. 

Hi. Utf.t!’ 

•. Z’-f !> T <*{ jt 

I)!V’\s* M.' • :’* 1 'a ; 

'I At 1 y ri Kn»*; 

I; A a A £• tl i' , (IJ 1 h , 

K.( v/j., A.i)/:., 

I’.sl it, 

'fi! ; On th*' '7*-' J^‘*y 
J'a 5 . 

VA't'cUl : 

/i'(r*"lrd S' r S', i !•. S . 

P. !-U5 i- v^ry . • 

Mtrhtn Ti,- UvA-i- 

l-'.irniJr 5'. Ytru!?-'.! !./•' : 

I’.ilh.iri, Hi' jiu'Art'- I'*;;; 

the coth eA hr! Ho*: 

His Highness went ns a Dclcr.ilc to the otii A' •'svAAy hi 
the League of Nations held at Geneva in S''pt''nih'"r 

I Tnc Xawab Saheb ILahadnr va'* jnvi$»d t> Hngian 1 in 

1937 Imperial Ma]( 4y tisc King-Lnsj* ror .a. Hu 

I Majesty's Honorary A.D.C. on llie annpicions o-rc.v.on of Ir- 
I Coronation. 

|f Heir : Xawabzada Slid Iqbal Muhammed Klian B.’.hr.dnr, 

I Area of State : 1,77.*. 6» sq. miles. 

Population : 5 A 5 '^ 55 - 

Pmenuc : Rs. eS, 00,000. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

A considerable trade in cloth, gmain, sugar and rice is carried 
I on in the State. The capital of the State ns Palanp'ir ritu.ated 

on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a vcr\* old fcttltmcnt of 

which mention was made an the Sth centtirv. 

JVazir : J R. DnunAKDiiAn, B.A., LL.B„ J.P. 

Judicial Adviser and Chief Justice : DrwAN BAi?ADvn 
K. IvL JiiAVERi, M.A.. LL.B., J.P. 

Customs &■ Education Minister : Musnin-ri,-MAnAM Rao 
Bahadur D. V. Patw’ari, B.A., LL.B. 

Finance, Control & SutpJv Minister : Rao S.Ar.m MAmiurAi B, 
Mehta. 

Inspector-General of Police : Khan BaatADun Is'.tJtE 
K. DitSAi, I.S.O. 

Revenue Minister : aMusniR-UL-MAUAH Y. Y. Sved, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Puisne Judge: BhasIvErrao IvIehta, M.A., LL.B. 
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P ARTABGARH : His 

Highness Maharawat 
Sir Ram Singh ji Baha- 
dur, K.C.S.I* of Partabgarh. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded io the Gadi : In 
1929. 

Dynastic Salute : 15 Guns. 

Partabgarli State, also called 
** Kanthal was founded in the 
i6tli century by a descendant 
of Rana Mokal of Mewar. 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Maharawat 
Partabsingh, the ancient Capital 
being Deolia among the 
Hills, During the time of 
Maharawat Sawant Singh 
(1775-1844), " Kanthal " was 

invaded by the Marathas, but 
the Maharawat arranged to 
buy off the Holkar by agreeing 
to pay Rs. 72,700 Salam Sliahi, which was being coined in Partab- 
garh and was accepted as legal tender throughout the surrounding 
territories, in place of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connection of the State vdth the British Government was formed in 
1804. The earlier Treaty having been cancelled by Lord Cornwallis, 
a fresh Treaty was entered into in 1818. Holkar, by the Treaty of 
Mandsore, ceded to the British Government " all claims of tribute 
and revenue of every description, which he had or might have had upon 
the Rajput Princes," according to which Partabgarh paid the stipulated 
Rs. 72,700 Salam Shahi (converted later to Rs. 36,350 British Coin) 
to the British Government. As this amount was found to be excessive, 
it has been reduced to Rs. 27,500 from the year 1937-38. 

Partabgarh enjoys the high izzat of being one of the Treaty States 
in India and possesses plenary jurisdiction. The highest administra- 
tive and executive office is tfermed Mahakma Khas ", presided over 
by the Ruler and the Dewan of the State. There is a duly graded 
judiciary under a separate High Court Judge, who is unconnected 
with the Executive. Revemie : Rs. 9,80,000. Populaiion ; 91,967. 

PRmaPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Kukwar Vishwahath Singh or Semua, M.A., LL.B ; Naib Dewan : Shah 
Manaklal, B.A., LL.B. ; Kamdar Khasgi : Shah Mannalal ; High Court Judge : Hem 
CuANDHA SoGANi, B.Sc., LL.B., Advocate ; Private Secretary io His Highness: Pherozeshaw 
Fardoonjx ; Revenue Officer : Babu Shyamswarup ; Ctutt & Crimituil Judge ; Babu 
Mohanlae Agrawal, B.A., LL.B. ; Superintendent of Customs & Excise : Thakur Dale at 
SxKCH OF Dorana : Medical Officer : Dr. Kedarnath Jhanji, m.b.b.s. ; Educational 
Officer : Wamanrao GoPALjt Kale, B.A. ; State Accountant : Shah Auritlal ; Treasury 
Officer: Munshi Fatkhlal; Superintendent of Police: Purohxt Jagdishlal ; P. } V , D. 
Officer: Natwarlal; Forest Officer : Salekhuraii, 
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VcriKicular School v.a. o;>rnf cl hy huci. 

He takes l:ecn iril^-R .t i:i Af^ricolltjrc, Horl;eoltorr, r J.r* ~ !io,: 
and irris^alion. The cxp':rini»*n!:\l f.irm j»nt ujj hy h::o. at tv.t^h 
and distribntton of improved to ra>rr^ f 

the acts showing; hi'» intviv*' (h-^ ire tr) ifT^.pr.iVr < oluv.^t:^ ri 
increase water*, upply for irn^Mti^iU p*atp'» * » h**^* ^ th:nkir:,t Art^v ;n 
Wells and d>p(:inj; or dcepeTiim^ tanla^ v.K*^-:r\rr :h> %j 

against vagarie; of moiv,oon He has m<ad^ a valuAh> 
of animals and the Taldi Stud n. nov/ jn lly atrl vj l^ly farr^.u-. Hit 
fine selection of animals v/ill h»* evident fr^m t!.’-' tl\Ai ^n* ( t 14 
animals sent at the Hhavnai:ar Catth- Shoiv, 13 v.<in and 

certificates, 'fhe Mare Carelrce h>"i b'-^^n f.'nu*u. rt tivc I'o^ahay 
Races. His animah, have a.ho v.on m Ireland. 

Patch, the capital has tiu*" AmdoA'rrnacnlat ^ !.c d*. tvo Wma* 
cular Schools (Gujarati tc Urdu) and tv/ci (hrl / School ? In ih^ . 

7 Vernacular schools avre mamtaiued by th»* l.ecad Ibir.rd an 1 S by th- 
Stale. There arc no taxes or Veth (ftjrci-d lalvvurj in ih^ St tt-. Ti^e 
State supplies free electric street hehlint:, medicine, and bore 
%vatcr. The Slate encourages education by Scholar lap grant of 'c!iv>r>l 
fees and books to poor students. In tinu'*. of j carcity th»’ State niak»~* 
liberal advances of Taccavi and fre<' di*.tnhulion of grains, clothe^^ 
etc., and also opens relief centres. A cot tun Textile .Mill n. under pr^^ject. 

Most of the famous Kharagluvla Salt Works formerly known as 
the Patdi Mitha Agar belong to this State but are now hehl by tie* 
Govt of India on lease. 

The State enjoys jurisdiction as under : — Criminal 3 years R. I. 
and fine upto Rs. 5,000. Civil upto lUs. 10,000 Area: 165 square 
miles. Population : 20, 3.^6. 


I 


PRINCIPAL OFnCERS, 

Pasofial AsnUanl: Yevi>Aj Sun Khjian^imiii. Chff A%:'* * tm'; H. K. l>e vg 
B.A., UL.B, ^fanap,er^ (7i«Ti:r{it O facttofift: P, V, j)v\T. SfiiJiiJit Of : 

Dr, 13, K. Doctor, M.l3.li,S, rint ; T. V. IUivt. 'I 

Officer i V. D. DrsAi. Chief Police Of ,cer : S. J. 'iJUKAU. i?vr.'r- I'‘:. 

V. J. Aujatua. 
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P ATNA, Maharaja Sri 
Sir Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, K.C.I.E., the 
present Ruler of Patna State. 

Born : March 31, 1912. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1933* Educ, : 

Afayo Coll., Ajmer, where he 
passed the Chiefs Coll. Diploma 
Examination ; St, Columba's 
Coll., Hazaribagh, where he 
passed the Intermediate exami- 
nation in Arts, of the Patna 
Univ. topping the list of success- 
ful candidates in both. 

^lau'icd : The daughter of His 
late Highness the Alaharajadhi- 
raj of Patiala, in 1932, 

History : Alaharaja Ramai 

Deo, a direct descendant of 
Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last 
Hindu Emperor of India, founded the Patna State about 1159 A.D. 
The Rulers of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of ‘ Alaharaja ’ 
from the very beginning. Patna State is identical Avith the ancient 
Dalcshina Koshala ", fdie Kingdom of Kusha, the 2nd son of Rama. 
It's various architectural ruins bear testimony to its ancient culture 
and civilization. The State was taken under British protection in 1803 
and ever since, it has remained extremely loyal to the British Govt. 
A well-governed and progressive State, its valuable resources are spent 
on works of public utility. It possesses very good educational and 
industrial institutions including tlie Rajendra Intermediate College. 
Subject to certain exemptions, primary education is compulsory 
for all boys and girls between the ages of 6 and ii. It has, a fully 
equipped Hospital and an X-ray and Electrotherapy Institute at the 
capital, with several outljdng dispensaries and two cliild Welfare 
Centres, telephone and telegraph connections in the important places 
and a Alunicipal Cttee. at the capital, as also in Kantabanji, a grow- 
ing trading centre in the Titilagarh Sub-Division. There are also 770 
Panchayats and 3 Praja Sabhas. A Leg. Assembly of 28 members with 
an equal number of elected and nominated members, with tlie Chief 
Alinister as ex-officio President, was inaugurated in October 1945- The 
Alaharajais a Member of the Chamber of Princes in his o^vn right. He 
is a Patron of the All-India Cattle Show Society and a Vice-Patron 
of the E. S. A. Branch of the Indian Red Cross Society. Alember : 
Council of Rulers, Eastern States, and of their Standing Cttee.; Board 
of Control of the Common High Court of the Orissa and Chliattisgarli 
States ; General Council and Mg. Cttee. of the Rajkumar Coll., Raipur ; 
Mg. cttee. of the Eastern States School Tournament ; the Standing 
Cttee. of the Chamber of Princes. 

He\r-)ippareni : Yuvaraj Sreeman Raj Raj Singh peo. Population: 6,32,220. Area: 
2,530 sq. miles. Revenue: 29,76,783 (1945-46). Salutel: 9 Guns. 

Chief Minister : Rai Bahadur Sachiv Shiromani Lala Raj Kanwar, ji.a,, p.c s. (Retd.) ; 
Home & Development : Shri Gopal Chandra, b.a , ll.b., m.r.a.s. (Loud.) ; Revenue : Rajyas- 
tambha L. Sahani ; Chief Secretary : Kumar R. P. Singh Peo, b.a., b.l. ; Ctml & Sessions 
Judge: S. C. Chateibarti, m.a., b.l. ; Private Secy, to the Maharaja and Secretary, Darbar 
Office ; P. P. Gupta, m.a., b.l. 
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P ATIALA: Hon. Lieut* 
General His Highness 
F A R Z A N X)-I-K HAS 
Daulat-I-Inglishia, Mansur- 
ul-Zaman, Amir-ul-Umra 

MAHARA3AEHIRA3 RAJ RA^ESH- 
war Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Shri Sir Yadavendra Singhji, 
G.B.E., G.CJ.E., LL.D., Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul 
Bhushan, horn January" 7,_ 
1913, succeeded to the Gaddi 
March 23, 1938. 

Patiala is the premier State 
of the Punjab and the fact that 
about half of its population 
professes the religion of its Sikh 
Ruler lends it an added im- 
portance. The Sikhs tradi- 
tionally look up to the Rulers 
of Patiala for guidance and the 
advancement of their cultural and material interest. Indeed, in all 
important issues that have determined the course of Sikh history, the 
voice of Patiala has for many decades, played a very prominent part. 

Notwithstanding the strains and stresses of the long drawnout 
World War II, His Highness has introduced several measures of radical 
and momentous reforms. Separation of the Executive from the 
Judiciary, re-organisation of the Judicial Deptt. and the constitution 
of the Judicial Committee of the Ijlas-i-Khas to hear appeals against 
the decisions of the High Court, the abolition of unpopular escheat laws, 
the creation of an Industries Deptt., the addition of a Maternity 
Ward to the Lady Dufferin Hospital at a cost of Rs, 75,000, the opening 
of the Bahadargarh fruit farm, substantial increases in the salaries of 
all gazetted officers, ministerial staff, inferior servants and the personnel 
of the Patiala State Forces and introduction of an elective system 
in the Municipalities and Small Town Committees, are some of the 
achievements of the recent anxious years of his rule. A T. B. Hospital 
with accommodation for 70 beds and 15 model cottages is under con- 
struction. A number of factories have been started. The Cement 
Works at Surajpur, the Biscuit Factory and the Starch Factory at 
Rajpura are among the biggest factories of their kind in India, which 
are being run on up-to-date lines. The State is rich in antiquities and 
possesses valuable forests. Its mineral resources, though yet largely 
unexploited, are believed to be not inconsiderable. 139 miles of broad- 
gauge Railway line have been constructed by the State at its own 
expense. Three colleges, including one for girls, and 10 High Schools 
arc being run by the State. Primary and female education is free 
throughout the State. His Highness has recently appointed a Consti- 
tution Committee to frame a constitution for the establishment of a 
Legislative body and has also issued orders for the reconstitution of the 
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Chdl Services mostly on a competitive basis so that the determining 
factor in appointments would be pure merit. 


The State's proud record of service during the second as in the first 
World War is unsurpassed. The ist Rajindra Sikhs, the 2nd Yada- 
vendra Infantr}’-, the ist Rajindra Lancers and the 56 M.T. Company 
remained on active service and the entire cost was throughout borne 
by the State. The pre-war budget of the Army which used to be 
Rs. 15 lakhs rose to Rs. 45 lakhs per annum. The State has also 
provided 65,000 recruits for the Indian Army and State subjects have 
invested a sum of Rs. 7 lakhs in interest-free Bonds and have contri- 
buted more than Rs. 8 lakhs to the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. 
His Highness's personal contribution to War funds and other charitable 
institutions connected vdth the war amount to Rs. 4 lakhs. During 
the war His Highness visited several theatres of war in India and 
abroad. Three State subjects have won Victoria Crosses in World 
War II. 


The idea of forming a Kbalsa Defence League with a view to 
giving an impetus to recruitment amongst Sikhs and furthering the 
Empire's war effort originated mth His Highness and he sponsored 
it and actively promoted its welfare by an initial donation of Rs. 51,000 
followed by a regular monthly contribution of Rs. 1,000. The League 
has provided more than two lakhs of Sikh recruits for the Indian Army. 


Now that the war is over, the State, under the benign and wise 
leadership of its soldier-Ruler, is pursuing the problems of peace with 
the same whole-hearted vigour as marked its all-out war effort. A 
number of schemes for ameliorating the lot of the demobilised soldier 
and ensuring for him decent living conditions have been sanctioned. 
A certain percentage of posts falling vacant have been reserved for 
ex-servicemen. His Highness has also sanctioned comprehensive 
Post War Development and Reconstruction plans which aim at sub- 
stantial economic, social and educational uplift of the people. on sound 
lines. The interests of demobilised soldiers have been duly safe- 
guarded in them. Several industrial projects, which were held up for 
want of necessary plants and machinery, will be started at no distant 
date and care has been taken to see that the common man is really 
benefited by them. In all these administrative reforms and beneficent 
and constructive plans of the State, His Highness is ably assisted by 
his Prime Minister, Sardar Hardit Singh Malik, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 
a far-seeing statesman of progressive views. 


A son and heir to His Highness was bom on nth March, 1942. 

Area : 5,932 sq. miles. 

Population : 1,936,259. 

Gross annual income : Rs. 2,70,00,000. 

Permanent local Salute : 19 guns. 
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P OKBANDAK: JJon. Lr.. 

Coiv. IL 

SlJRI SUi KATWARSirnfJI 
Batiaptjk, K»CS.T., Maharaja 
SAHJin of Porbandar. 

Bor 7 i : 1901. Succeeded to 

the Gadi : 1908. 

Educated: At KajkumarColK, 
Rajkot. Stood First at the All- 
India ChiofB Biploma Examin- 
ation (ipiB), 

- Manned: In 1920 Princess 
Rnpaliba, M. 13 .E., daughter of 
the late Ruler Sir Daulatsinhji 
Bahadur of Limbdi. Her High- 
ness passed away on the 26th 
Oct. X943. IIcir-Apparent : Yuv- 
raj Shri Udaybhan. 

Travelled : All over India 
and the Continent ; skippered 
the first All-India Cricket Team 
to England (1932). Club : Tlic Maconochic Club, Porbandar. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes of Kathiawar 
enjoying plenary powers. Elected Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes IQ41, 1943. 

Area: G42.25 sq. miles. Population: 1,46,648. Salute: 13 
guns. Reventie : Rs. 33,58,000. 

War Efforts : Soon after the outbreak of the War the State offered 
a donation of Ks. 1,00,000 every year till the end of the war. Dona- 
tions of varying amounts totalling Rs. 6,30,000 were accordingly 
given to the following Funds during the six years oftlieWar, t/fr., 
H. E. the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund, St. Dunstan's Section for 
Blinded Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen of the Empire, Lady Linlithgow's 
Silver Trinket Fund, King George's Fund for Sailors, Indian 
Comforts Fund for Indian Troops & Seamen in Europe, Indian 
Red Cross 6 c St, John Ambulance Assen. (Indian Council) Fund, 
London Air Raid Relief Fund, Indian Comforts Fund for the comforts 
of Indian Troops in the Middle East, R. A. F. Benevolent Fund, 
Polish Children Fund, etc. The Porbandar Darbar have invested 
approximately Rs. 30,00,000 in various War Loans. H. E, the Viceroy 
presented to His Highness, Gold and Silver Shields for record sales of 
National Saving Certificates in 1944-45. The best A. R, P. Organisa- 
tion, a National War Front, War Watching and Civil Defence Organisa- 
tion, contributions to the various Funds both by the State and people, 
industries both established and new on War Orders list, etc., went a 
great way towards the State's War effort. 

Special Constiiuiion : His Highness had been pleased to introduce 
in T944 a new constitution. Under the cotisUiutiou a Raj Sabha 
(Legislative Assembly) composed of 30 members of whom 24 arc 
elected, has been sot up. Even of the remaining 6 members to be 
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nominated by His Highness, 4 are non-officials. The Raj Sabha 
elects, as provided in the Constitution a panel of 4 nominees two of 
whom are appointed by His Highness as Ministers. All the adminis- 
trative portfolios including Revenue, Finance and Police are placed 
in charge of the two Ministers. Only the Civil Service and the 
Foreign and Political are reserved to the Chief Minister. The Raj 
Sabha is competent to pass, for the Ruler's assent, enactments in 
respect of all the matters falling under the portfolios of the two Ministers, 
and to make interpellations, move Resolutions and regulate Financial 
Administration. 14 Raj Mantris and Raj Shubhechhaks constitute 
two orders of advisers on matters relating to civic and rural questions 
of public welfare. The Village Panchayat Act made applicable to all 
the unalienated villages, ensures simple, speedy and inexpensive justice. 

Maharaj Kumar Shree Udaybhan, Heir-Apparent, Porbandar 
State, Kathiawar, 

Boy 71 : 6th October 1910, 

Adopted by His Highness Maharana Shree Sir Natwarsinhji 
Bahadur on 12th June T941 from Jethwa Shree Shivsinghji of Shrinagar, 
(under Porbandar) nearest Bhayat of the State. 

Education : Received secondary education at the Garasia College, 
Gondal. After passing Matriculation Examination of the University 
of Bombay in 1926 joined the Agricultural College, Poona, and took 
the B.Ag. degree in 1932. 

Sports : Very keen at Tennis and useful at Billiards. 

Career before adoption : Underwent training in the Bombay Port 
Trust and Customs Department. Served as Preventive Officer till 
the date of adoption. 


Married : 3rd July 1941, 
Rajkumari Shri Premkunverba, 
sister of Thakore Saheb Shri 
Chhatrasalsinhji of Limbdi. 

The Yuvraj takes keen 
interest in the administrative 
activities of the State with 
which he has been closely asso- 
ciated by the Maharana. His 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
people and peaceful progress of 
the State has made ^ him very 
popular. He keeps himself fully 
informed of local conditions as 
well as larger questions concern- 
ing the State. 

Dewan : M. S, Jayakar, 
M.A., C.I.E. 
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P HALTAISr (Deccan States 
Agency) : Major Raja 
Bahadur Shrimant Sir 
Maxojirao Mudhojirao alias 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbalkar, 
K.C.I.E., Maratlia (Elshatriya), 
Raja of Phaltan. 

Date of Sticoession : i6th 
October 1916. Invested with full 
powers : i5tli November 1917. 
Born : iitb September 1896. 
Education : Obtained Diploma 
of the Rajknmar College, Rajkot. 

Married : iStli December 

1913, Shrimant Laxmidevi, Rani 
Sabiba, daughter of the late 
Shrimant Raje Shambhusinhrao 
Amarsinhrao Jadhavrao, Saran- 
jamdaroi MafegaonBk., District 
Poona, and First Class Sardar of 
Deccan. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinha Bapusaheb. Born: 13th July 1923 
Area : 397 sq. miles. Population : 71,473 (1941). Net Revenue 
Rs. 21,76,000 (1945-46). 

Phaltan is practically a full-powered State 'with powers of life 
and death over its subject. Its origin dates from 1284 and is 
ruled, from that time to this day, by the same House of Naik Nimbalkars. 
It was related by a number of matrimonial alliances to the House of 
Bhonsles to which Shivaji the Great, the Founder of the Maratha 
Empire, belonged. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is an enlightened Ruler and takes keen 
interest in the administration. The State is governed by a Consti- 
tution Act of 1942. The CounciLof Ministers under that Act consists 
of the Dewan and two Ministers chosen by the Ruler from among the 
two-third elected^ element in the Legislative Council, the two Ministers 
being entrusted with almost all the departments concerning the internal 
administration of the State. Thus the new Constitution has practically 
conferred full responsible government on the people of the State. 

War Effort : Since the beginning of the war the State Government 
has been contributing Rs.1,000 per month to H. E. the Viceroy’s War 
Purposes Fund. It has also subscribed Rs. 8 lakhs to the Defence 
Bonds, of which Rs. 2 lakhs are subscribed to interest-free Bonds 
and Rs. 11,000 for an Armoured Carrier bearing the name * Phaltan.' 
Besides, all soldiers enlisted from the Phaltan State are given a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 2 over and above their pay. Compensation is 
also paid to such soldiers and their heirs in case of disablement or 
death while on active war service. 

COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B. (on furlough from 
i-ri-46). o 

K. B. Keskar, Dewan (President), 

S. M. Upalekar, M.A., LL.B., Finance Minister, 

R. R. Kaxjegud, M.A., LL.B., Education Minister. 
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R ADHANPUR: h.h. 

Nawab Saheb Murtaza- 

KHAN JORAWARKHAN BaBI 

Bahabur is a descendant of 
the illustrious Babi Family 
who since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. He is 
the loth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of the 
Babi House by Babi Jafarkhan, 

Born : loth Oct., 1899, 

Recognition ‘ announced by 
Govt, on 1st Jan. 1937. Inves- 
titure Durbar vnth. full powers 
was held on 7th April I937- 
Educated : At the Radhan- • 
pur Higli School and attended 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
for some time. H.H. is a good 
rider, keen sportsman, an expert 
shot and an adept in revenue 
matters. H. H. received administrative training under His late 
Highness. Married the daughter of H. H. the Nawab Saheb of Palan- 
pur in 1925, by whom he has one daughter. In 1929 H. H. married the 
daughter of His late Highness Nawab Sir Jalaludinkhan of Radhanpur. 
The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his o^vn 
right from the beginning. Radhanpur is a first-class State with 
full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction, Area : 1,150 sq. 

miles. Popidaiion : 67,923. Revenue : About Rs. 15 lacs. 
Hereditary and permanent salute : ii guns. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Govt, or to any other 
State, but receives an annual Jama (tribute) amounting in all to 
Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages of Chhadchhat and 
Santalpur, i of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of Vanod and i of 
’Dasada Thana. The State has a share in the revenues of the village 
of Undi under Varahi and has half share in the customs collected 
at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the State, 
Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain are 
the principal agricultural products. The State is also noted for its fine 
breed of cattle known as Wadhiar or Kankrej. 

4 semi- jurisdictional Talukas and 65 non-jurisdictional xmits com- 
prising an area of 1,108 sq. miles and population of 33,240 have been 
attached to the Radhanpur State from the 31st July 1943. 

On the outbreak of World War II, H. H. placed all the resources 
of the State at the disposal of H. M. the King-Emperor. War Con^ 
iributions : Rs, 68,000 to H. E. the Viceroy for War Purposes ; Rs. 
25,422-2-9 towards various War Funds ; purchased Victory Loans worth 
7»5i»ooo ; Rs. 86,000 invested in Small Savings Certificates ; sold 
Lucky Bag Tickets worth Rs. 3,370 ; Rs. 2,057 towards War Publicity;' 
also presented one pair of ^Kantoej bullocks for prize in Lucky Bag 
Fund inaugurated by the W.I.S. Agency. Dewan : S.M.^A. Uraizee, B.A'. 
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R AIKAKHOL, Raja Bjr I 

Chakdra 3 adut?a::i U 

]>r.o Ji:i:amaki, the jj 

Ruler of Rairakhol. 

Bo 7 n : In 189 1 at Bonai Stale* 
lie is the third son of Knja | 
Kilambar Chandra Deo, the late 
Ruler of Bonai Slate and %vas 
adopted by the late Raja Gour 
Chandra Deo Jenamani of the 
Rairakhol State. Succeeded ij 

to the gadi on the 3rd July 1906 { 

^vhcn a minor. ij 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur; ^vas invested ‘ 

wth full powers in 1916; \ 

Married the sister of late | 

Maharaja Sir Birmitrodaya 
Singh Deo, K.C.I.E., Sonepur 
State in 1912 ; has four sons and 

four daughters. 1 

Heiy - Appare 7 it : Yuvaraj Shruumak Girish Chandra Deo ; ^ 

Born on the iQth August 1914 ; educated at Rajkumar College, Raipur ; 
invested with the powers of the ist class Magistrate and now j 
undergoing training in Law and Administration at Sambalpur ; * 

married the d, of H. E. Supradipta Mannyabar, N.T.P.P*, G.D.B. j 
C-in-C Sir Mohun Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.I.E., j 

K.C.I.E. The Pattayat Shreeman Suresh Chandra Deo after 
completing his education at Rajkumar College, Raipur is now 
undergoing Forestry training. Shreeman Satyanarayan Chandra 
Deo, the Lai Sahib, 3rd son, is reading at La ]Martinere College, 
Lucknow. Shreeman PrafuUa Chandra Deo the fourth son is a minor. 

Rairakhol is a State in the Eastern States Agency- The Ruling 
famil3" claims descent from the famous Kadam Bansi Rather Rajput 
who acquired fame in regard to mediseval Rajput Chivalry* Historical 
records prove that they came over from Ceylon and established the 
Kingdom of Bonai and Rairakhol. The Rajas of Rairakhol from very 
ancient times assumed the title of ' Jenamani ' meaning Jewel of the 
human race. The emblem of the State is Kadamba Sankha Padma 
(Anthosaphalous Cadamba, Conch shell and Lotus). During the dark 
da^'s of the sepoy mutiny of 1S57 R^ija Bishnu Chandra Deo Jenamani 
of Rairakhol distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the British Govt, 
by rendering valuable assistance to the British Officers and troops at 
Sambalpur, in recognition of which the State was raised to the status of a 
Feudatory State under a special Sanad as " Meharban Dost and Pri- 
yatam Bandhu *. The State, in spite of its limited resources gave sincere 
aid and co-operation in the last War efforts. 

Area : 833 sq. miles. Reve^iue : Rs. 2,08,919. Population : 
40,000 consisting mostly of upper class Hindus. La^tguage : Oriya. 
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R ajkot : t h a k o r e 

Saheb Shri Pradumna- 
SINK j I, Thakore Saheb 
of Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

Born : On Feb. 24, 1913 ; 
succeeded to the Gadi on June 
12, 1940 and was invested with 
full powers on Aug. 17, 1940, 

Edxicatio 7 i : . Primary Educa- 
tion at Panchgani and higher 
education at the Rajkumar 
Coll., Rajkot, where he was 
awarded a gold medal for good 
conduct. He belongs to the 
Vibhani Clan of Jadeja Rajputs 
and enjoys plenary powers in 
the administration of the State. 

(Heir-Apparent) : Kumar Shri 
Manaharsinhji, born on i8th 
Nov., 1933. 

Area: 283 sq. miles. Average 

Rcvcmie : About Rs. 15 lakhs. Dyn'asiic Salnie : 9 guns. Poptdaiion : 
130,000. 

Rajkot, besides being the nerve centre of Kathiawar, is a trade 
emporium. It was until recently the Headquarters of the W. I. S. 
Agency and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally 
it is the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the facilities of the 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science ColL, the Rajkumar Coll,, Hunter 
Training Coll, for men and Barton Training ColL for Women, three 
High Schools and a separate Girls' High School. H. H. recently con- 
stituted a Post-war Reconstruction Cttee. which is expected to submit 
a report shortly on the establishment of Sir Lakhajiraj Industrial 
town and agricultural and industrial development of the State. 

WAR EFFORTS BY THE RAJKOT STATE. 

The Thakore Saheb placed his personal services and all resources 
of the State at the disposal of H. I. M. the King- Emperor. The State 
appointed the following committees for the successful prosecution of the 
War: — i. Civic Guard Committee. 2. War Fund Committee. 3. Pub- 
licity Committee. 

Besides, the State contributed to the W. I. S. Agency War-Plane 
and other War Funds and invested funds in the Defence Bonds. 4. The 
N. W. F. was inaugurated in Aug. 1942 mth the Dewan, Rajkot State, 
as Leader and Mr. Parekh, b.a,, ll.b., as Organiser of the movement 
which received the full co-operation of the public. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Kumar Shri Banesinhji J. Jhala, M.A. (Cantab.), Dewan, Rajkot State; Rao Saheb 
II. R. Buck, B.A., LL.B., Hazur Court Judge ; Harilal Bhimji, B.A., Revenue Officer ; 
G, K. Dwivedi, Advocate, Sar Nyayadhish ; Amarsinhji G. Raol, Superintendent of Police ; 
S. Y. Durvi:, B.A., Hazur Personal Assistant ; Rai Bahadar A. C. Das, M.A., I.E.E., 
Director of Industrial Undertakings, and Managing Engineer^ R.S,E.S,CO . ; Dr. A. P. Mehta, 
M.B., B.S., Chief Medical Officer ; Dr. R. K. Yagnik, M.A., Ph.D. (London), Principal, 
Dharmendrasinhji College ; K. S. Jorawarsinhji A., Riyasat Superintendent ; V. V. Baxi, 
M.A., Secretary to the Dewan ; Sabalsinhji C. Jadeja, B.A., Superintendent, Hazur Office; 
C. A. Buck, ^I.A., B.Sc,, Educational Officer ; T. D. Sanghvi, B.E. (Civil), State Engineer. 
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R aj PI PL A: Lt.-Cou 

H. 11. Mahakaja Shpi 
Vijavsi::hji. G.B.E., 

K.C.S.L, MAHAr.vVjA of Rajpipla. 

Born : 30th Janiiarj" iHoo. 

Succeeded : sGth September 

1915- 

Educated : at the Kajknmar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Delira Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Is an 
Hon, Lt.-Col. in the XYI Light 
Cavalry’'. 

Rea cations : Polo, Racing, Shooting. Won the Derby in 
i 1934 ^ith Windsor Lad/* 

Heir-Apparent:, Yuvaraj Shri Rajendrasinhji. Born: 1912. 
1 Educated at Zviayo College and Royal ^lilitary Academ}', Woolwich. 
1 ' Is working as Army 3klinister in the State since 1943.. 

\\ 

1 Younger sons : Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji, bom", 1917 ; 

i Zslaharaj Kumar Indrajitsiniiji, bom, 1925. 

Rajpipla is the premier State in the Gujarat States Agency and 
its Rulers enjoj' full internal sovereignty. 

A^ea: 1,517.50 sq. miles. Population: 2,49,032. Revenue: 
5 i» 73 »i 93 - Salute: 13 guns permanent (hereditarj”). Indian 
States Forces: Infantry-; Full Company, State Service Troops. 
One full Garrison Companj^ for service with His Majesty's Forces. 

Imporiani Features : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is reputed to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

, The soil is fertile and produces cotton, oil-seeds, tobacco, etc,, 
in addition to the usual food-grains. The principal crop is cotton 
which is wholly of the 1027 A.L.F. long staple variety. Sowing of 
inferior cotton is prohibited by law. Rajpipla cotton has established 
a very good reputation in the Bombay and other markets and is 
j sought after by the trade. The State also possesses very rich 
forests. 
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Principal reforms hiiroduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 
-I. Making all services pensionable. 2r Extension of the Survey 
Settlement System to every village in the State. 3. Free Primary 
Education and grants of liberal scholarships for secondary and higher 
education. 4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the 
destitute. 5. Encouragement to. Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A.L.F. Variety of cotton throughout the State and develop- 
ment of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 6. Extension of Railways. 
7. Establishment of Taluka and District Local Boards. 8. Introduc- 
tion and organisation of State Forces. 9. Establishment of the 
Legislative Council. 10. Introduction of beneficent measures for 
relief of agricultural indebtedness, ii. Establishment of a High 
Court of Judicature in the State, thereby completely separating the 
Judiciary from the Executive in the State. 12. Establishment of 
Taluka Advisory Boards consisting of non-official members. 

WAR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

On the outbreak’ of the War His Highness placed his personal 
services and resources of the State at the disposal of His Majesty. 
Contributions : — Rs. i lakh annually to His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. Personal, investment in War Bonds Rs. i lakh. 
;^5oo to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. Rs. 5,775 to the Gujarat States Agency 
War Plane Fund. Rs. 7,000 for the Fighter Plane presented by full 
powered Princes of Gujarat. ^^15,000 for three Fighter Planes 
for service with the R.A.F. calll'd Rajpipla ” “ Windsor Lad ” and 
Rajpipla No. 2 " from collections from the people of the State and 
His Highness. 

Two Silver Cups and Rs. 1,000 to H.E, the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow’s Silver Trinket Fund. Rs. 3,000 to the China Day Fund. 
Presentation of 2 Binoculars for the Defence Services. Rs. 5,000 
to the Red Cross Fund. Annual contribution of Rs. 1,440 for 
“ adoption ” of two Polish Refugee children. First year’s investment 
in National Savings Certificates about Rs. 8 lacs. 

The State Forces had been serving outside the State with His 
Majesty's Forces. 

Chief Minister {Dewan) : Khan Bahadur Pheroze D. Kotha- 
VAXA, B.A., LL.B. 

Judge, High Court of Judicature : Sir Hormazdyar P. Dastur, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 
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R aul All: m a j o k- 

Gknizkal II. JL Sin 
Sajjak S I g h j I , 
G.C.LE., K.C.SJ., K.C.V.O., 
Extraor<linar>’' A.D*C. to H. M. 
til c K i ng*-]£in p 1 1 o r, llixh araj a 
Saliib Bahadur of Kallam. 

Boy7i : 13th Jan. 18S0; is the 
recognised iicad of the Kathor 
clan in Malwa and is held in 
liigh respect by the other Jlajput 
Rulers in Malwa. 

Educated : At Daly Coll., 

Indore. Succeeded in 1893. 

Married: In 1902, a daughter of 
His Highness the Late Maharao 
ofCulchand in 1922, a daughter 
of the well-known Sodha Rajput 
family of Jamnagar, by whom he 
has two sons and two daughters. 

Served in World War I 
(France), 1915-1918; mentioned 
in despatches; presented with '"Croix d'Officer of the Legion d'Honneur"' 
by the French Government and was granted the Honorary rank of 
Colonel in the British Army in 1918. Serv^ed in Afghan War in 19x9. 
Promoted Major-General and appointed A.D.C. to H. M. the King- 
Emperor in 1936, in which capacity- he attended, by invitation, the 
Coronation in May 1937. Appointed Hon.-Col. of the Central India 
Horse, July 1946. Has a great international reputation as a polo 
player. Placed personal services as well as entire resources of the 
State at His Majesty's disposal at the outbreak of Avorld War II and 
continued to contribute generously in men, money and materials 
towards the successful prosecution of tlie War. The State contributed 
(including interest-free investments) to various War Funds sums 
amounting to Rs. 2,81,090. An influential Committee of jofficials and 
non-of 5 cials was set up to popularise the saving liabit by investing in 
Rational Savings Certificates. 

As part of Post-Avar Reconstruction Scheme, a Five-Year Program- 
me of Public Works has alread}’* received the sanction of His Highness 
and constructions under this Scheme have begun. Similar Schemes are 
under preparation for the expansion of Industries in the State and 
giving greater Educational and jMedical facilities to the people. 

Area: 693 sq, miles. Population: 126,117. Average Revenue: 
^ 3 » 7 ^,ooo Salute : 13 guns (local 15 guns). 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : H. H. the IMaharaja Sahib Bahadur; Chief Minister 
and Vice-President : Tribhovandas J. Raja, ^I.A., LL.B. ; Revenue 
Member ; Motilal H. Avashia, B.A., LL.B. ; Judicial Member ; Chiman- 
lal Maganlal Parel^, B.A., LL.B., Advocate; Military Secretaiy : 
Captain Thakur Vijay Bahadur Singh of Shivpur ; Council Secretary : 
Thakur Parbat Singh ; Personal Secretary to the Chief Minister : K. A. G. 
Kxishna. 
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M AHARAJ Kumar Shree 
Lokendra Singhji, 

Heir-Apparent, 

Ratlam State, Central India. 

Born : gth November 1927. 

Active, intelligent and with an 
amiable disposition, the young 
Prince is very promising and 
has all the qualities befitting 
his position in life. 

In February 1934, 
of 7, the Maharaj Kumar acted 
as a page to Her Excellency 
Lady Willingdon and acquitted 
himself very creditably. He 
also met Their Excellencies . 

Lord Goschen, Lord Will- 
ingdon, Lord Stanley and Lord Brabourne at the time of their 
visits to Ratlam. 

In 1937 he accompanied his father to England to attend the 
Coronation and had the privilege of being invited to all Luncheons, 
Dinners, Garden Parties, etc., at Bucldngham Palace and other J)laces, 
connected with the occasion. Was presented to Their Majesties the 
King and Queen at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. Was 
especially presented by the Queen Mother with a mug in commemora- 
tion of the Coronation. Visited Olympia, Aldershot, Hurlingham, 
etc. Was present at the Empire Garden Party to witness the Polo 
Tournament between India and the World. 

The Maharajkumar having finished his studies is now undergoing 
practical training in Administrative work. He was a student at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Daly College, Indore, Colonel Brown's Cambridge 
School, Dehra Dun and St. Columba School, Delhi. 

Games and Hobbies : Riding, swimming, polo, shooting, cricket, 
physical exercises, drill, fencing, rowing, etc. Has a very good ear for 
music, both Indian and English. 

Medals : Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935 ; Coronation Medal, 
1937 * 
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AMPUR : Hon. Maj.-Gen, 
His Highness Aujah 
Farzand-i- Di l p I z I R-I- 
Daulax-i-Ingushia, Mukhlis- 
ud-Daula, Nasir-ue-Muek, 
AmiR“UE“Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syeb Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Mdstaid-i- 
Jung, GX.LE., K.C.S.L, 

D. Litt., LL.D. 

Born : lyth November 1906. 
Succeeded: 20th June 1930. 
Invested with full ruling powers 
on the 25tb August, 1930. 

Educated : Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. 

Married: In 1921, a daughter 
of late Sahibzada Sir Abdus- 
samad Khan, Kt., C. I. E., 
has 3 sons and 6 daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Colonel 

Nawabzada Syed Murtaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur. 6. 22nd Nov. 1923. Educ,: Wellington College, London. 
He passed Senior Cambridge from^the Boon School, Dehra Dun, in 1942. 
Also studied at St. Stepheh's College. Fond of outdoor games. Now 
A.D.C. to H.E. the Commander-in-Chief with the rank of Captain. 

His Highness is the Pro-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim Univ., a 
Lt.-Col. in the 2nd King George's Own Gurkha Rifles; Hon. Colonel in 
the 9/1 1 th Jat Regiment; President of the Board of Trustees, Shia 
College, Lucknow ; a Member of the East India Assocn. and Marlbor- 
ough Club, London. He is Chancellor of the Bhatkande Univ. of 
music, Lucknow. 

Rampur State is the sole survivor of what may be termed the 
Rohilla State. It is mainly agricultural, rice, wheat, maize, cotton 
and sugarcane being the chief crops. 

There has been considerable industrialisation and Rampur city 
now has 2 Sugar Mills, a Textile and an Oil MUl, a Tent Factory, Wood 
Turnery, a Match Factory, Maize Products, an Engineering Co., a 
Distillery and Chemical Mfg. Co., Ice Factory and Cottage Industries. 

For piuposes of administration there is a Leg, Assembly consisting 
of 34 Members of which 17 are elected, 5 nominated non-offiicials 
and 12 officials. There is a State Council consisting of 5 Ministers, 
responsible to His Highness. Primary and Secondary education 
given free. Liberal Scholarships are granted for Secondary and 
higher education. The State maintains well-equipped hospitals both 
in the city and at the Tehsii Headquarters. 

Area : iq miles. Population x 477,042. Revenue: Rs. 92,33,089 {1945-46). Salute: 

Permanenrzs guni. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

, President: Sved B. H. Zaidi, C.I.E., Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister. Members: 

Col. Nawabzada Syed Jaffar Ali Khan Bahadur ; P. F. Barrett, Revenue & 

Finance Msmsier. Mohawjiad Irshad Ullah Khan, Bar-at-Law, Boine Minister. Raghu- 
» NANDAN Kishore, Imw Member. Dr. Ihsan Mohammad Khan, M.A., Ph.D. (Loud.), . 

Deputy Finance Minister, M, N. SIasood, B.A., Secretary. I 
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R EWA : His Highness 
Bandhvesh Maha- 
raja Mart AND Singh 
J u Deo Bahadur, Maharaja 
of Rewa. 

Born : 1923 ; ascended the 
Gadi 7th February 1946 ; 
invested mth ruling powers, 
ist April 1946. 

Educated : At Daly College, 

Indore,- Passed the Diploma 
Examination with distinction 
in several subjects in 1939. 

Passed the Intermediate Ex- 
amination of the Board of 
High School and Interme- 
diate Education, Ajmer, from 
Mayo College in 1941. Re- 
ceived training in 1942, at 
I.C.S. Probationer’s Course, Dehra Dun, and also received 
Administrative training in Mysore State for over a year. 

Married : On 23rd August 1943 the daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Shree Vijai Raj Singh Ji Sewai Bahadur of Kutch. 

The Maharaj'a is a keen sportman and has shot 21 tigers. He 
bagged his first tiger at the age of 13 in 1936. 

He is a member of the General Council of Daly College and 
of the Managing Committee of King Edward Medical School, 
Indore. Area of State: 13,000 sq. mUes. Population: 1,820,445 
(1941 Census). Revenue : Rs. 65,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota-Nagpur, on 
the South by the Central Provinces and orr the West by the 
States of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a 
number of ‘ Waterfalls ’ some of which, Chachai and Keoti, are 
famous for their height and grandeur. The State is very rich 
in mineral resources. 

- The general administration of His Highness’ Government is 
conducted by a State Council of which His Highness himself is 
the President. The State Council consists of four Ministers and a 
Prime IMinister who is also the Vice-President. The Judicial 
administration is independent of the executive and accordingly 
a High Court consisting of the Chief Justice and two Puisne 
judges, has been constituted. His Highness is, however, assisted 
by a Judicial Adviser, who is a retired and renowned judge of the 
Allahabad High Court, to advise him in disposing of appeals and 
revisions filed against the orders of the High Court. 
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S ACHIN: His Highness 
Mubariz - ud - Daulah, 
Muzzaefer- ue - Mulk, 
Nusrta-e-Jung, Nawab Baha- 
dur SiDi Mohommed Haider 
Mohommed Yakut K h\ n , 
Nawab of Sachin. 

Born I iith September 1909. 

Succeeded i 19th November 
1930. 

Married i Her Highness Ali- 
mama Sultan Nur Mahal Nawab 
Yaqut Zamani Begum on 23rd 
July 1937, and Her Highness 
Manzar Sultan Mumtaz Mahel 
Nawab Massarrat Zamani 
Begum on loth May 1938. 

Educated / At home and later 
at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Sunni Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I, Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira, Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an oSensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 

Sachhi / The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B, B. 
& C. I. Railway, 

Diimas : The summer capital of the Ruler is a delightful sea 
resort , ten miles by motor road from Surat. It is the only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modem conveniences. Amusements in Dumas / 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Chief Minister : Mushir-e-Ala J. L. Jobanputra, b.a., le.b. 

, Minister of the Household : Major Nawabzada Salim Khan 
Bahadur of Sachin. 

^ Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Orient Club, Cricket Club of 
India, Gun Dog League of India. 

Address ; Qasre Sultan, Dumas {Sachin State). 
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S AILANA : H. H, Raja Sahib 
Sir Dileep Singhji Baha- 
dur, K.C.I.E., RajaofSailana. 

Born: On i8th March i8gi. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Ascended ihe 
Gadi : On the 14th July 1919. 

Married: A daughter of 

H. H. the Maharawatji Sahib 
of Partapgarh in 4:909 and after 
her demise, a daughter of the 
Rawatji Sahib of Meja (Me war). 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar 
Digvijaya Singhji, M.A., born on 
the 15th October 1918. 

His Highness is a descendant 
of the Rafiior Rajput clan of the 
Jodhpur House and is the twelfth 
Ruler of Sailana, a mediatized 
independent State in C.L The 
Judicial Powers are plenary. The 
Rajputs of the surrounding non- 
Rajput States consider His High- 
ness as their head and Rajputs of India in general consider His Highness 
as one of the foremost leaders and a distinguished member of 
the community. His Highness has held various offices in the 
All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha ever since he joined it in 1919, till 
1933, when he ceased to take an active part for reasons of health. 
He is still a member and his advice and guidance are always eagerly 
sought. The Head Office of the Mahasabha remained at Sailana for 10 
years, between 1919- 1933, when His Highness held the office of 
General Secretary. His Highness is a patron of the Mahasabha and 
has presided over its annual sessions 6 times, is President of Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society, Thaneshwar, and Council of Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares ; Member, General Council of theMayo College, Ajmer ; 
Daly College, Indore ; and Princes' Chamber, Delhi. 

During His Highness's reign the local Vernacular School was 
raised to a High School and a new school building and a Boarding House 
were constructed. Education and medical aid are free throughout 
the State. A new Hospital has been built with facilities for indoor 
patients and an up-to-date Maternity Ward. The Raja Saheb has ' 
granted a democratic constitution to the local Municipality and estab- 
lished an industrial free Mandi at Dileepnagar and an Agricultural 
Farm at the Capital. A large Oil Mill, an Oil Factory and a card- 
board mill have been recently set up in the State. The Judiciary has 
been separated from the Executive and a High Court has been estab- 
lished. Lately Council of State has been established, of which 
Shreeman Yuveraj Sahib Dig^djaya Singhji, M.A., is the President. 

At the outbreak of the War in 1939, the Darbar placed its entire 
resources at the disposal of H. M. the King Emperor and during the 
period the hostilities continued, liberally contributed to various funds 
and loans. Rai Sahib A. P. Bhargava, Bar-at-Law, Foreign and 
Political Memher. A^ea : 2 gy sq. miles. Poptd ation : /^o,22S. Revenue: 
Rs. 3,00,000. Salute : 11 guns. 
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S ANDUR: Raja Shri- 
MAKT YbSHWANTRAO 

Hindurao Ghorpade, 
MaMLAK ATM ADAH SBNAPATHI, 
Ruler of Sandur, 

Born : 1908, Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928. Assumed the 
reins oi Government in 1930, 

Married : On 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1929, the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-Ul-Mulk, Raj Rajendra 
Lieut. -Col. Malojirao Narsicgrao 
SMtole Deshmukh Rustum-^ 
jung Bahadur of Gwaliorr 
Hetr-Appareni : Sbrimant 

Yuvaraj Murar Rao Raje Ghor- 
pade, bom 7th December, 1931. 
Second Son : Shrimant Rajkumar 
Ran jit Sinh Raje Ghorpade, 
bom i6th February, 1933. Danghier : Shrimant Rajkumari 
Nirmala Raje Ghorpade, born 8th February, i 934 * Third Son : 
Shrimant Rajkumar Vijayasinh Raje Ghorpade, born i8th October, 
1937* Fourth Son : Shrimant Rajkumar Shivarao Raje Ghorpade, 
born 13th September, 1940. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The Ruler of Sandur has a great and glorious tradition to uphold* 
The** House of ' Ghorpade * of which he is a true son — ^there have been 
no adoptions in this house — ^was founded in the Deccan centuries 
ago by Karnasinh, a Sisodia Rajput whose ancestors had died fighting 
Aiauddin Khilji at Chitor. The enterprising Karnasinh scaled the 
walls of the otherwise impregnable bill fort of Khelna (Vishalgad 
today) by means of a rope tied to a monitor lizard, called " Ghorpad'* 
in Marathi and so acquired the title ‘ Ghorpade ' for himself and his 
descendants. The line of Shivaji the Great was founded by the younger 
brother of Karnasinh, but the claim of the Ghorpade family to a 
place in history is independent of this relationship to the founder 
of the Mahxatta Empire. 

The vast region of Southern Maharashtra and Kamatak was long 
under the sway of the various Ghorpade Families and ruled by them*' 
(Sardesai). The names of Bhyriji, Santaji and Maloji have inspired 
both terror and pride over this broad tract. Under Bh3rriji's grandson, 
Murar Rao, the celebrated Chief of Gooty, the Ghorpades attained 
the height of their power. Murar Rao's empire extended as far east 
as Madras and Pondicherry and he levied a tribute of Rs. 7 lakhs from 
Mysore and Hyderabad. It v/as this same Chief of Gooty whose help ' 
Clive solicited during the siege of Arcot, and who routed Chanda 
Saheb, turning the scales and- history itself in favour of the British. 
In 1818, during the time of Shiva Rao, the State first came into 
political relations with the British, and its unfettered internal 
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sovereignty was recognised. The State pays no tribute to the Crown 
and the Ruler has absolute powers. 

ADMir«KTRATrVE SYSTEM AND REFORMS. 

Long before * modem ' administrative reforms now urged in 
Indian States were thought oi, the Ruler had instituted such a system 
of administration in Sandur State; and this has had the advantage 
of trial and improvement over many years'Of peace and six war years. 
The Ruler is the fountain-head of all authority. The administration is 
carried on by elected representatives of the people and by official councils. 
Under the new Sandur State Constitution Act proclaimed on 21st 
April 1946, the fundamental rights, liberties and duties of the citizen 
have been classified and absolute equality of all State subjects and 
franchise on the basis of universal adult suffrage reiterated. 

LEGISLATURE. 

A State Council was established in 1931, known as * Prajamandal*, 
■consisting of 25 members, of whom 21 are elected. The ^‘Prajamandal'' 
has the right to initiate legislation, move resolutions and ask questions. 
The second Chamber of the State Legislature was constituted in 1939, 
with powers to legislate and vote upon the Budget. A Standing 
Committee was then constituted, elected by both Houses of the 
Legislature, further to associate the people in the administra- 
tion of their own interests, and all matters of public interest such as 
Village Panchayats and Rural Uplift, Education, Public Health and 
the levy of new taxes are referred to this Committee. 

EXECUTIVE. 

The policy now enunciated of * Government by Execu^ve Council * 
was long forestalled by the State. The Ruler constituted an Executive 
Council, known as Huzur Darbar, in 1931. This was reorganised in 
1937 and further strengthened, and the procedure adopted was regu- 
larised by the issue of the Mantxi Mandal Manual in 1942. A Constitu- 
tion Manual was issued in 1943 and this lays do^vn the entire adminis- 
trative system of the State. Provision has been made recently by 
the Ruler on his 38th birthday, for a popular elected Minister in the 
State Executive Council, 

JUDICIARY. 

Sandur is perhaps the pioneer among States of her size to constitute 
an independent Chief Court presided over by a Nyayadish of unimpeach- 
able integrity. This court is competent to refer cases to the Federal 
Court. The Judiciary has been separated from the executive. 

The Ruler is present at the Secretariat every Tuesday to hear the 
grievance^ of his subjects and no one is denied access to him on that day. 

A Debt Conciliation Board was constituted in 1936 to relieve 
agricultural indebtedness. By the Temple Entry Proclamation of 
1932 the ban on Harijans worshipping at temples was lifted. 

EDUCATION. 

The State established a central educational institution, known as 
Shri Chatrapathi Shivaji Vidyamandir in 1942. Students are coached 
up to the Matriculation standard and special stress is laid on pre-military 
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Sandur — contd, 

education, extra-curricular activities and a study of "Dliarma- 
shastra/' A Technical Training Centre has been established at Ramgad 
in collaboration with the Government of India and it is proposed 
to use this centre, after the war, for imparting technical training to 
demobilised Mahratta Soldiers and others. 

MNERAL RESOURCES. 

Sandur holds extensive and excellent deposits of important 
economic minerals, particularly iron and manganese. Mr. Brucc- 
Foote of the Geological Survey of India has observed that Sandur 
is one of the richest iron yielding centres in the whole world/' 
Recent geological reports have revealed the Sandur iron ores to be high 
grade, with over sixty per cent iron metal. Eminent geologists have 
testified to the high percentage of pyrolusite in Sandur manganese 
ores, which have obtained first grade unit prices in Continental 
markets. There are also extensive deposits of red and yellow iron 
oxides, which on analysis are found to be highly suitable for the 
manufacture of paints which satisfy I.S.D, specifications. Enormous 
quantities of high grade jasper, most useful for the manufacture of 
mosaic tiles, are available. Kaolin of exceptionally good quality, 
and suitable for application in the paper industry, or for high quality 
porcelain and refractory manufacture is also found. Sandur forests 
abound in sandalwood with a rich oil content. 

RULER’S ACTIVIIIES. 

The Ruler accompanied by Shrimant Rani Saheb Maharaj 
visited Europe in 1935, Australia in 1939. The Ruler pre- 
sided over the Akhila Karnatak Literary Conference at Bellary 
in 1938, when he stressed the need for a common script for India. 
He also presided over the Inter-Group Sports Tournaments of the 
University of Bombay- in December 1940. In Feb. 1941, he unveiled 
the statue of Tanaji Malusre at Sinhgad. The Ruler is the Presi- 
dent of the All-India Maratha Educational Conference and a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes, representing Phaltan, Aundh, 
Surgana and Sandur. Since the commencement of the war, the 
Ruler had been taking active personal interest in war efiorts both within 
and outside the State. He was a Member of the Mahratta Oflicers' 
Recruiting Committee constituted by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and his appeal to the Marathas to join the Army in 
large numbers, was widely responded to. A Technical Training 
Centre to train war technicians was started at Ramgad Hill Station 
largely by the Ruler's efforts. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL {Mantri Mandal). 

Prathinidhi : 

Shri Rani Saheb Maharaj. 

Members : 

Mantri-Shri Sardar D. B. Raje Ghorpade, Naib Senapathi, 

Rajamanya Rajeshri Srinivasa Rao Bhimasena Rao Shroff, 
Mantra Sacliiv [Popular Minister) for Village Uplift, Medical and Public 
Health; Education and Co-operation. 

Meh. V, N. Rao, Additional Member, 
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S IRMUR ; Hon. Lieut.- 
CoL. His Highness 
Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadur Ruler of Sirmur. 

The Ruliug dynasty is the 
younger branch of the 
Ruling House of Jaisalmere. 

Born : loth January, 1913. 

Ascended the gadi : 22nd 
November, 1933. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married: The sister of 
Raja Shrimant Mahendra 
Singh Ju Deo of Nagod, C.I., 
in April, 1936 and the 
daughter of Sir Shri Baha- 
dur Singh Ji Man Singh Ji, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Thakore Saheb ofPalitanaStatein Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

Area : 1,141 sq. miles. Annual Revenue : About 

Rs. 20,00,000. Population : 156,054. Salute : ii guns. 

Administration is carried on by His Highness with the 
help of a Council of Ministers. Judiciary is separate from 
the Executive. The highest Judicial authority is the Raj 
Niyaya Sabha which hears appeals from the High Court. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Hrs Highness The Maharaja Sahib 
Bahadur. ., 

' Chief Minister : Rai Bahadur Janki Nath Atal, 
P.C.S. (Retired), Vice-President. 

Finance Minister : Rai Sahib R. G. Abbhi. 

Minister Without Portfolio : Maharaj Randip Singh Ji. 
Secretary to Government of Sirmur : Raghubir Singh. 

RAJ NIYAYA SABHA, 

Members : Rai Bahadur Mukand Lal Puri, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. (Pb.) ; Gauri Prasad Saxena, 
B.A., P.C.S. (Retd.). 

HIGH COURT, 

Chief Justice : B. D. Kankan, P.C.S. (Retd.). 
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S ANGLT : CArTATK H. H. • 
Mrnnp.BAt; Snnv:hnr Sin 

CniKTAitAi.-nAO DnaKDiRAO 
alias Appa SMinn PAT^VAnDHAS, 
K.C,SJ..K,C.r.E.,HajaofSanEli. 

' Bom: 1890- AzurAta ih' 
Gadi in 1903. Educated : at 
the Rajkumar College, at 
Her Highness is the daughter of 
Sir M. V, Joshi, K.CJ.E-, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocp.tc of Amraoti, 
Er^c-Homc Zdcnibcr of the Gov- 
ernment of C, P. 

Area : 1,136 sq. miles. Popu* 
lation : 293,381- Gross Ave- 

rage Revenue : Rs. 22,46,480. 
Salute : 9 guns permanent and 
II personal. 

His Highness has for many 
years served as a Member of the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. Also attended the 
First and Second Round Table Conferences and serv^ed as a Member 
of the Federal Structure Committee ; Represented the Deccan States 
at the meeting of the National Defence Council held at Nevr Delhi in 
1 April 1942. 

I In 1944-45, the total number of Co-operative Societies in the 

’ State ivas, 123 consisting of 4 Co-operative Banks, 95 Agricultural 
! Credit and non-credit Societies, 22 non-Agricultural credit and non- 
j credit Societies, x Sangli State Co-operativ*e Union and i Sangli State 
; Co-operative Institute. The Co-operative Department is under the 
i control of a popular ^ilinister, 

I The State has four Boy’s* High Schools, one Girls* High 

j School, one School for Adult Women, one 3 Iontessori School, one 
; Hospital, nve Dispensaries and one ^latemitj’’ Home. 

I War Effort : The Ladies Work Party organised hy Her Higliness 

for making clotMng and dressings has so far supplied * articles to the 
value of over Rs. S,ooo to the Bombay Branch of the Indian Red 
Cross Society. 

H.H. -^yas contributing Rs. 1,000 monthly tovrards H.E. the 
Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. A sum of Rs. 78,000 vras remitted. 

Other contributions : Rs. 21,000 to H.E. the \Tceroy*s War 
Purp(^es Fund, Rs.^ 10,386 to Red Cross, Rs. 2,000 to Lady Doreen 
Hope’s V ar Amenities Fund, Rs. 800 to Silver Trinket Fund in addi- 
tion to silver trinkets vreighing 1,200 tolas, Rs. 250 to Girl Guides War 
Gift Fund, Rs. 200 to SL Dunstan’s section at Delhi and Rs. 1,447 to 
other Tvar funds. Investments : Rs. 50,000 in 3 per cent. Defence 
Loans. Divestments by the State people: Rs. 1,14,157 in Defence 
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Loans, Rs, 57,000 in Defence Savings Certificates and over Rs. 2,00,000 
in ' National Savings Certificates. Besides, factories in the State 
have turned out large quantities of hosiery articles and over twelve 
million yards of tape required fdr war purposes. His Highness donated 
a sum of Rs. 10,000 to the authorities of the Wanless Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Wanlesswadi on certain conditions. 

The State Recruiting Committtee sent up 5,655 men for the Army 
in addition to 250 for technical services. 9 persons from the State received 
the King’s Commission, while 16 others received the Viceroy’s Com- 
mission, The State offered a reward of Re. i per recruit to those 
who bring recruits belonging to the State. The Darbar supplied 
7 ex-servicemen to I.A. Garrison Companies. Out of the recruits sent 
up, two secured the distinction of one of M.C., two of I.D.S.M. 

and two of M.M. for gallantry on the field. Shrimant Rajkumar 
Pratapsinh, 2nd son of H.H., who entered active service in the I.A.F. 
was lulled on 22nd Aug. 1942 while on duty. 

Land measuring over 900 acres had been granted to the 
Govt, of India for the establishment of a military aerodrome and 
a plot of ground owned by the State in New Delhi had been 
placed at the disposal of the Govt, of India for use of the Defence 
Department, both for the duration of the war. 

The DarJ)ar adopted all the necessary war legislation of the Govt, 
of India mutaiis mutandis. 

Heir- Apparent : Shrimant Yuvaraj Madhavrao Raosaheb. Born : 
On 7th March 1915. Educated : at the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra-Dun, of which he holds a Diploma. He passed^ 
the B.A. Examination of the University of Bombay in June 1937. 
Married : Shrimant Soubhagyavati Vimalatai Athavale of Poona on 
30th May 1940. A keen hockey player and an expert rider. He 
is the Assistant Scout Commissioner for the Sangli State. The 
Yuvaraj was attached to the Secre- 
tariat of the Govt, r^of C. P. and 
Berar for some time where he gained 
experience of administrative work. 

A son was born to him on 24th August 
1942 and a daughter on 17th June 1944. 

He is taking a keen interest in Rural 
uplift problems of the State. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir J. L. Sathe, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

(Retired), President, Executive Council 
and Adviser. S. R. Baitmangalkar, 

B.A. (Retired ^Deputy Collector), 

Diwan and Vice-President, P. Mr 
Limaye, M.A., Economic Adviser and 
Second Councillor, B. S. Kore, B.A., 

LL.B., and K. G. Kulkarni, B.A., 

LL.B., Ministers in charge of Trans- 
ferred 'Departments. 
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M AUARAJKVMAR Shrx 
Pravinsinh ji. Heir- 
Apparent, Sant State, Gujarat 
States Agency. 

Born : ist December 1907. 

Education : Elementary 

education at home under highly 
qualified tutors. Joined Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. Passed 
Diploma Examination of the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Joined Princes School at 
Baroda and passed the School 
Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University with distinction in 1925. Joined 
Baroda College. At School and College he has won several Cups, Prizes 
and Medals in tournaments. A good tennis and football player. 

Marriage : On the X5th May 1928 married Maharajkumari Shri 
Rajkunverba, the eldest daughter of His Highness The Maharao 
Saheb of Cutch, Bhuj. 

The Maharaj kumar has travelled widely. He first went to 
England in the year 1935 to attend the Jubilee celebrations. Again 
sailed for England in 1937 attend the Coronation of His Majesty 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. Toured the Continent and 
returned to India in 1938. 

The Maharajkumar has donated a Silver Trophy known as 
Maharajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji Cricket Trophy for the Suburban 
Schools of Bombay. 



DECORATIONS. 

Silver Jubilee Medal, 1935. Coronation Medal, 1937. 

CLUBS. 

Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, the Royal Western India 
Turf Club, Bombay, and the Cricket Club of India, Bombay. 
Patron, Khar Gymkliana, Khar, Bombay. 

Address : Santrampur, Sant State, Gujarat. 


i/joG biditnrj^riuccs cV UuHitf: ChUf^. 


S AV/a:ttv;aIjI: Hm 

JI 1 G n K I N 

Shj ut/:a 

SivpAM Sav/ant 

K.^ja of S Ttie 

KnVr n inin^T, the r^a* 

jnini m f'^rW*'! on hy 

Her Hsrhn^ • 
j^irv.;ilifh*vi Kanr 
<d by nn Advx, ^ry Counnl 
con^Minr; of t)ie JJiv.an, 'hub 
I>iv-ui nt.d the Sar ICyayadlu h* 
Aiea : About 930 *^'1. ;nibj. 
Po//n/«f:f>n ; 2,52,170 (X9H 

ceivuo), Gro:? ; 

He, Jo,3j,597, the priucipal 
i>ourceH hi iiut Land Kc%"cnu^o 
I*orc'»t and Ablcari. 

Sawantwadi, is one of the ancient Maratlja States in 
Western India, is a compact territory unbroken by tlic lands 
of other States or Districts and is bounded on the north by Malvan 
sub-division of the Ralnagiri District and separated by the line of the 
Sahyadri hills, on the north-east from Kolhapur territory, and from 
the cast and south-east from the British District of Belgaum. To the 
south lie the Dicholi and Pedna sub-division of the Portuguese territory 
of Goa. The general aspect of llic country is strikingly picturcxuue. 
The ratio of literacy to the total population is 17.3 as compared to 7.6 
in the last census. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government. It is rich 
in forests of teak especially near the Sahyadri hills. The principal 
fruits arc mangoes, plantains, citrons, limes and jack fruit. Cocoanuts 
and cashew-nuts arc plentiful. Tiie s{aplc agriculturad produce 
in the State is rice, but the quantity being insufficient for the needs 
of Jthc people, a good deal is imported from outside. Iron-ore of fair 
quality is found in the neighbourliood of Ramghat in the Sahyadri 
range. The Akcri stone, a slate coloured taleschist, extremely hard, 
compact and heavy, is unrivalled for building purposes. Mica mining 
is under contemplation. Bidi-niaking is developing on a large scale. 
Sodium Silicate factory at Math in the State is progressing well. 

The principal industries in the State consist of gold and .silver 
embroidery work on both leather and cloth, fans, baskets and boxes 
of kas-lcas, brass ornamented with gold thread and beetle wings, 
lacquered toys, playing-cards and elegant drawing-room ornaments 
carved from the horn of the buffalo and bison. 
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S AWANTWADI: Her 

Highness ParwatidevI 
Bhonsle, Regent Rani- 
saheb of Sawantwadi. 

Born : in 1907. She is the 
grand-daughter of His late 
Highness Sayajirao Gaekwad of 
Baroda, 

'Edxicaiion : Received a 
thorough, all-round education in 
Baroda and subsequently at the 
Bently Privory Girls' School in 
Middlesex, England. 

M arried : Major His 
Highness Sir IChem Sawant V, 
the late Rajasaheb of Sawantwadi in 1922. His late Highness, 
unfortunately died of an accident in 1937. The Cromi Representative 
then invested her vnth full ruling powers and appointed her the 
Regent of the State, a responsibility which she shouldered 
undaunted and with a firm determination to follow explicitly in the 
footsteps of her husband. 

Ever since Her Highness was appointed Regent, the State has 
shown considerable progress in all branches. She has especially taken 
great interest in medical relief, and in the rural development of the 
State. Her Highness' period of Regency has been, however, a very 
critical period as it saw the beginning and the end of World War II, 
but undaunted, — she showed such an ability, tact, and courage to 
retain the efficiency of the State Administration, that she has won 
the appreciation of all. 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Rajya Ratna R. R. Pawar, B.A., LL.B., M.A., A.M. (U.S.A.), 
Dewan. K. M. Vazkar, B.A., LL.B., Food and Textile Member and 
Sarnyayadhish and Sessions Judge. Rao Saheb G. S. Bakre, ]\I.A., 
Naih Dewan, District Magistrate and Secretary to the Regent. Dr. V. N. 
Ashtaputre, M.S., Chief Medical Officer^ C. B. Dewasthali, B.E., 
State Engineer. D. H. Khan, Chief Police Officer. Rao Saheb 
Dr. C. H. ICarnik, L.C.P.S., Malaria Medical Officer. 
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qURGUJA; Maharaja 
Ramanuj Saran 
Singh Deo, C.B.E., 
Maharajah and Ruler 
of Surguja State, E.S.A. 

Born: 1895, installed 
31st December, 1917. Has 
3 sons. Heir-Apparent : 
Maharajkumar Ambike- 
sbwar Saran Singh Deo ; 
Maharajkumar Chandike- 
shwar Saran Singh Deo, 
the 2nd son is the 
Development Member on 
the State Council ; and 
the 3rd son. Raja Chandra Chur Prasad Singh Deo, has 
been adopted by the Udaipur State, E.S.A. The 
Maharaja has travelled extensively in Europe and East 
Africa. He is a keen sportsman and a good shot having 
bagged over a thousand tigers. 

Area : 6,055 sq. miles. Population : 551,307. Gross 
Revenue for, 1944-45 : Rs. 16,31,034. 

Surguja is the second largest State in the Eastern 
Stales Agency, most of which is fertile and double- 
cropped, Its mineral wealth consists of deposits of coal, 
mica, iron ores, limestone, bauxite and lead. The- 
capital of the State is Ambikapur. 

The administration of the State is carried on by the 
Maharaja, assisted by a State Council and Diwan. The 
State has well-equipped hospitals for men and women at 
headquarters and dispensaries all over. There are 
telephonic communications between all important centres 
of the State. 

Diwan & General Member : Ragho Raj Singh. 

Development Member : Maharajkumar Chandikesh- 
war Saran Singh Deo, B.A. 

Finance Member: Satya Narayan Singh, B.A., B.L. 
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S WAT : Miangul Gulshah- 
ZADA Sir Abdul Wadud, 

K*B.E, (1930), Wali of 
Swat* 

Born : 1885, Established 

his State in 1916 and was 
formally recognised by the 
Govt, as Wali or Ruler of Swat 
in 1926, 

4,000 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation: 4,47,000 (1941 census). 

Annxial Revenue : over Rs. forty 
lakhs* 

The valley is very rich in 
natural sceneries and is 3,500 
ft. above sea-level. The side 
valleys rise very high and are 
very pretty. 

The State maintains a stand- 
ing army of 12,000 strong 
including a small Cavalry of 100 horses. There are eighty 
forts throughout the State to maintain order among its people. 

The Ruler had to overcome many difficulties in the making up 
of the State. To begin with, the ti'ibes had been accustomed for 
centuries to absolute independence and no rule. It was only through 
patience, high statesmanship and untiring efforts of the present Ruler 
that Swat State came into existence. 

He is very modern in his ideas. There is an elaborate telephone 
system throughout the State. Buner, Chamla, Khudoldiel, Kana, 
Ghorband, Chakesar, Indus, Kohistan, Kandhiya are all included in 
the State. The Ruler is very keen on communications, roads, bridges 
and buildings. There is a well-equipped Hospital and a High School, 
a Veterinary Hospital, a Zenana Ilospital in Saidu-sharifE. Besides, 
there is a big hospital in Buner and ten primary schools in different 
places. The Ruler has introduced many internal social and economical 
reforms. 

The valley is famous for pheasants, chikor and duck. Recreations : 
studies, shooting, motoring, hill climbing. Recently he has taken 
to religious learnings and spends most of his time in devotions, religious 
studies and discussions. 

Heir-Apparent: Shahzada ]\I. A. H. Jahanzeb Waliahd, c.i.e. 
(1946), formally recognised by the Government as such in 1933. He 
has been greatly assisting his father in all matters of State administra- 
tion. Is in charge of the Army and is also the Executive head of the 
State. 



45 
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T ALCHER: Raja 

Hrudaya Chandra 
Deb . Birbar Hart- 
chandan, Ruler of the State. 

Born : February 27, 1902. 
Educated : B.A., in Ravenshaw 

College, Cuttack, Mauied : 
to the second Princess of 
BocJogodo, Ganjam. Succeeded 
on Kov. 7, 1945. 

Heir- Apparent : T i k a y e t 
Sauvagya Chandra Deb, horn 
26th January 1924. 

Area : 399 sq, miles. Popu- 
lation : 86,432 (1941 census). 

A nnual Income: Rs. 1 2,22 ,640-2-5 
(gross). 

The Ruler is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
right, fellow of the Utkal Uni- 
versity, member of the Board of the High Court of Eastern States 
|1 Agency and the Council of Rulers, E.S.A. and the General Council of 
I the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

1 The State entered into treaty relation with the British Govern- 

, ment m 1803 and rendered valuable help in quelling the Angul, Daspalla 
j{ and Keonjhar rebellions. 

I 

The Administration of the State is carried on by the Ruler with 
j| the help of a Council of Jilinisters. The Ruler takes personal interest 
( in the administration and is very popular. The Byabastha Parisadas 
I instituted in the State since 1939 with 50% elected members are working 
I satisfactorily. 

j The State is noted for its coal resources which cover 224 square 

|{ miles of wliich 8 square miles are mined by Madras iMarhatta Ry. and 
j Bengal Nagpur Ry. and a Bengal English Firm. There is a match 
I factory in the State The State maintains an independent judiciary 
separate from the executive There is a Municipahty at the Head- 
j quarters vhicli is controlled by a Committee of Officials and non- 
I officials. Roads are electrified. Education is compulsory in the 
State It has 48 Primary Schools, one Girls* Middle English School, 
one Sanskrit Tol and one English High School. With a view to giving 
more medical relief to the people in the State, two other dispensaries 
1 have been opened in the State in addition to the existing six 
dispensanes. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Raja Hrudaya Chandra Deb Birbar Hari- 
chandan (Buhr) ; Deioan and Vice-President : Diwan Bahadur P. C. 
Dee; I^Iemheys : J. Misra and Dr. B. V. Mohanty, B.L., Ph.D. 
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T HANADEVLI : Darbar 
Shree Am raw ala 
^ Saheb, Ruler of Thana- 
devli, a premier State of Wala 
Kathis in Western India, 
belongs to the illustrious 
Jaitani Kathi clan. 

Born : Nov. 28, 1895. Educ. : 

At Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Ascended first his original Gadi, 
which was later amalgamated 
with Luni on Oct. 23, 1922. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs 
succession in the State. 

Area: 117.32 sq. miles. 

Population : 20,000. Average 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 3,00,000. 

The State is administered 
under the personal guidance of 
the Ruler, who was given Second 
Class powers in 1 932. The Darbar 
Saheb has instituted a Municipal Board with a non-official majority, a 
Gramya Puncha3''at, a Sar Panch Committee, Jail and School Committees 
and an Executive Council of 4 members, one of whom is an elected 
representative of the people and is in charge of Education, Municipal 
and Library departments. The judiciary is entirely separate from the 
executive. There are 4 well constituted and independent Judicial Courts. 
The Police Dept, has been re-organised and is manned by well trained 
and equipped personnel. The S, J . Memorial Hospital in the State has 2 
free wards for in-door patients, and provides free medical aid to all 
without any territorial distinction. Five small dispensaries have been 
opened at different centres. Primary and secondary education is 
free to all irrespective of caste or creed. Deserving students are 
encouraged with stipends with a view to ameliorating the ecofiomic 
conditions of cultivators, liberal concessions and remissions are often 
granted to agriculturists. Pure Bhagbatai system without any 
Vero prevails in the State since 1934. Each of the 4 divisions of the 
State is in the charge of a Vahiwatdar who is under the direct super- 
vision of a Revenue Officer. A Post and Telegraph Office, free library, 
a Power House to supply electric power and lights and water-works 
are the modern amenities supplied to the people. Darbar Saheb 
has liberally contributed towards the different War Purposes Funds. 
Strict measures have been adopted to supply sufficient food stuffs to 
the subjects at controlled prices. Clothes and food grains worth about 
Rs." 50,000 are distributed free to the poor and helpless every year. 

ADMINISTRATION 

President of the Council : Namdar Darbar Shri Amrawala Saheb ; Vice-President • 
K. T. Dewan, B.A , LL.B. ; First Member & Deputy Karhhart ; V. H. Buck ; Second Member 
& Huzur Personal Asstt: K. S. Mahipatsinji ; Third Member: J. L. Sheth ; Huzur 
Secretary : B. P. Vaishnav, B.A., LL.B ; Chief Medical Officer : Dr. L. R. Mehta, M B.B.S : 
SupdL of Police : C. L. Mehta. 5Rr Nyayadhish: A. K. Charadva, High Court Pleader: 
Nyayadhxsh : B. P. Vaishnav, B.A,, LL.B. ; Treasury Officer • M. A. Ghandhi. 
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T ONK: H. n . Said-ud- 
Daui.a \VA 7 .m-UL-Muur 
Nav/ah llAviz Sin 
Mohammad Saadat Au Khah 
J 3 A H A n U R, Sov/LAT-J-JUHG, 
O.C.J.E., Kav/ab of Tonk Slate 
(Hajputana). 

Born : 1879. Ascended the 

Gadi on -3rd June, 103^. 
Jldxtcatcd : I^rivatcly and is an 
Ara])ic and Persian Scholar* 

Area of Stair: 2,553 J^Huarc 
miles. Popxilaiion : 3*53,687. 
Revenue : Ks. 33,16,480 in 
^351 Fash (I 943 M 4 A.DJ. 
Sahitc : 17 guns. 

The administration of the 
State is carried on by His 
Highness with the help of a 
State Council. A State Assem- 
bly consisting of 27 members 
with representatives of urban and rural areas has been introduced. 
All education is free throughout the State. 

War Efforts : The total amount of contributions so far made 
to the various War Funds amounts to Fs. 2,09,716-8-4, most of which 
was contributed by the people. The State was paying Rs. 1,000 month- 
ly to His Excellency the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. War and De- 
fence Bonds of the approximate value of Rs. 4,68,080 including 
Rs. 2, 99, 100 State and Provident Fund investments in AVar Bonds, have 
been purchased. Large quantities of cotton and woollen articles were 
sent for the comfort of soldiers by the District War Committee, 
Ladies' Section. The Namda Factor}^ executed large orders of the 
Supply Department of the Government of India during the year 1944. 

Small savings scheme has been organized in all the State. 

A National War Front was inaugurated by His Highness in 1942, 
with nine branches in the State, M. Shamsuddin Ahmad, B.A., being 
the Chief Organiser. 

A Avar news-sheet was issued every week in Urdu and Hindi. A 
loud-speaker had been installed to broadcast war ncAvs to the public. 

ADIVnNISTRATION. 

President : His Highness the Naaa^ar Saheb Bahadur. 

Vice-President & Finance Member : S. Mohd. Mir, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law. 

Home Member : Sahibzada Mohammad Toufiq Khan. 
Revenue Member : Syed Naziruddin Hyder. 

Secretary : M. Shamsuddin Ahmad. 
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T RIPURA: Hon.-Col. His, 

Highness Bishama- 
Samara-Bijoyee Maha- 

MAHODAYA PaNCHA SRTJUKTA 
Maharaja Manikya Sir Bir 
Bikram Kishore Dev Varman 
Bahadur, G,B.E., K.C,S.I., 

Maharaja of Tripura. 

Born : 19th August, 1908. 

Succeeded id the Gadi : On the 
death of his father on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on 19th August, 1927. 

Married : On the i6th 
January, 1929, the sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singh Saheb 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., K^B.E., of 
Balrampur (Oudh), and on her 
death in November, 1930, 
the eldest daughter of Capt. H. H. Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.SJ,, K.C.I.E., Maharaja of Panna Has 

one son and two daughters, 

Heir-Apparent : Maharajkumar Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram Kishore 
Dev Varman Bahadur. Area of the State : 4,116 square miles. 

Permanent Salute : 13 guns. Population : 513,952 (1941 Census). 

Revenue {including Zemindaries) : Rs. 37,54,643 (based on the aver- 
age of five years). 

Capital : AG ART ALA, a pretty and well- laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura Jn. (B. & A. Rly.). 

Recreation : Tennis, shooting and big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative afiairs. 
Public Works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and round the world, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Chief Minister : Manyabaha. Raja Ran a Bobhjung Bahadur, F.R.G.S. ^ 

Political Minister : Dewan B. K. Sen Bahadur, M.A., B.L. 

Finance Minister : ^ Rai Saheb S. C. Dutt. 

Revenne Minister : Rai G. S. Guha Bahadur, M.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law. 

Education & ForesiyCic.^ Minister : D. A. W. Brown, 

Chief Secretary to H. H. : BramadaranjAn Bh attacker jee, B.A.' 

Private Secretary to H. H. : Capt. Maharajkumar D. K. Dev Varman Bahadur, 

Military Secretary to H. H. ; MAjCr. Kumar B. K. Dev Barman. 

Chief Justice : Lt. K. C. Nag, Bar-at-Law. 

State Engineer : Capt. A. K. Sen, B.A., B.E. 

Conservator of Forests : Kumar N. L. Dev Varman Bahadur. 

Chief Commandant of the State Forces and Officer in charge, Army Deptt , ; 

JoDHA Jung Bahadur, M.B.E., M.C., I.A. 

Superintendent of Police ; Rai Bahadur G, R. Dutt, 


.T,-CoL. Rana 
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T RAVAKCORE 

Gvul. His Highkess Snt 
P A p M A A P n ^ Dasa 
Vanchi Papa Sr?'* Pala Rama 
VaKMA KULASEKHAEA KtPlTA- 
rATJ Maknuv Sultan Mauahaja 
Raja Kamauaja Bahapue 
Shamshkk Jajcg. G,CSJ., 
G.CJ.H., D.Litt., Maharaja of 
Tiavancorc. 

Born: November 7, 
Ascended the Musnad on Sept. 

1924. Invested with Ruling 
Powers on Nov. 6 , 193 J* 

Edutafed : Privately, Has 
travelled extensively in India, 
Europe, Ceylon and the Dutch 
East Indies. The Andhra and 
tlic Annamalai Universities have 
conferred the honorary degree of 
DJJtt. on il. H. the Maharaja 
and H. H. the Maharani, mother of H. H. the INlaharaja. The Benares 
Univ. has conferred the hon, degree of D.Lilt on PI. H. IhcMaharani. 

His Highness is Coloncl-in-Chief of the Travancorc Stale Porccs, 
Hon. Maj.-Genl. of the 12th Malabar Bnt, and Hon. I^faj.-Gcnl. of the 
British Army. He is the founder and Chancellor of the Travancorc Univ. 

Although the Ruler is legally the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative, yet for more than a century the IMalia- 
rajas have acted as constitutional monarchs, without, however, failing 
to maintain effective personal contact with the administration of the 
State, H.H. the present Maharaja has not only sedulously adhered 
to these great traditions of his House, but has readily responded to 
all the legitimate aspirations of his subjects. The Legislature re- 
constituted in 1932 into a Bicameral Body, with an Upper House, the 
Sri Chitra State Council and a Lo\vcr House, the Sri IMulam Assembly, 
became thoroughly representative of all classes, communities and 
interests, with a decisive and predominantly elected non-official 
majority. Wide powers, budgetary and legislative, and powers of 
interpellation were conferred on those bodies in relation to all matters 
excepting those affecting the Ruling Family and the Paramount Power. 

A Communique issued on the i6th January 1946 announced His 
Highness* intention to promulgate a Proclamation inaugurating furtlicr 
large-scale measures involving among other features, the adoption 
of universal adult suffrage. Both the Houses of the Bicameral Legisla- 
ture will be constituted entirely of elected members, the Lower House 
on the basis of territorial constituencies and universal adult suffrage 
for men and women, and the Upper House representative of various 
professions, avocations and interests. Both the Houses will elect their 
own Presidents and Deputy Presidents and mil be co-equal in status 
and functions. The business of the House will be conducted tlirough 
sub-committees which will have extensive control over administration. 
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The Executive Administration of 
the State will be conducted by the 
Dewan, whose position vis-a-vis 
the Legislature and the Judiciary 
will be approximated to that of the 
President of theUnited States, sub- 
ject always to the rights, privileges 
and prerogatives of tlie Sovereign. 

Among notable 
legislative measures 
recently introduced 
are the Debt Relief j 

Act, which is design- f- 

ed to alleviate the 
burden of indebted- 
ness and is wider \ 

in scope and appli- \ 

cation than similar ^ 1 

enactments else- 
where, and the Tri- 
vandrum City I\Iu- 
nicipal Act, which , 

makes provision for |Bj ^ 

the better manage- 
ment of the munici- . 

pal affairs of the* 

City through a Cor- ^ 

In November 

1936, His Highness ' 

promulgated the 
epoch-making Pro- 
clamation throwing 
open all the temples 
under his control 
and the control of 
his Government to 
all classes of Hin- h. 27 . Mahann 
dus including those Mother oj 

hitherto regarded as untouchables, 
a reform which evol&d universal 
satisfaction and thankfulness all 
over the world. Another human- 
itarian reform was achieved by 
His Highness's Proclamation in 
November 1944/ abolishing the 
death penalty provided for certain 
offences under the Travancore 
Penal Code. 

With a view to nationalising 
transport in the State, His High- 
ness's Government have taken 
under their control nearly the 
whole of the road transport system 




' -*^ 4 . I 


27 . 27 . Mctharani Sctu Parvatl Bayiy 
Mother of Hts Bighness. 


in the State, They have also a 
scheme for nationalising the water 
traffic on the chain of canals and 
lagoons which lie from end to end 
of the State. The Travancore 
Steam Navigation Company has 
been started for the development 
of coastal traffic. Government 
have established 

I the Travancore 

^ Credit Bank for 

t u granting long-term 

rrW" to the 

agriculturists and 
’ y . small industrialists 

Ji °f the State. To 

reduce unemploy- 
ment and to exploit 
\ the immense nat- 

‘ Ural resources of the 

t ^ State, they have 

"'i embarked upon a 

Cvife programme of in- 

^ dustrialisation. 

' ^ establish- 

f ^ ^ ment of the Palli- 

‘ vasal Hydro-Elec- 

f 1 trical Works, which 

^ provides cheap 

T po'^ver for industrial 

' ^ ^ purposes, is the 

I starting point of a 

f series of industrial 

concerns under- 
, I J taken by the Gov- 

^ ^ " /v ernment. The Cera- 

mic Factory estab- 
Parvatl Boyi, lished at Kundara 

Bighness. manufactures por- 

celain ware, comprising sanitary 
equipments, drainage pipes, 
electrical goods, crockery and 
fancy articles. ^The Travancore 
Sugars and Chemicals Ltd. is in- 
corporated in Travancore and 
manufacturing, besides sugar, 260 
varieties of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, such as liniments, liquid 
extracts, liquors, pulves, spirits, 
syrups and specialities including 
Cafeinaspirin and L> sol. Among 
the articles manufactured in the 
Rubber Factory at Trivandrum 
are cycle tyres and tubes, motor 




f 74 % ; w- 

I ^ 'a 
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( Travau core ‘--conic\ . ) 
car tubes, surgical tubing, sheets, electric standards, dipped goods, 
hoses, gharry tyres, etc. The Aluminium Smelting Factory at AUvayc, 
which has commenced production of Aluminium, lias great po.isibiUtici 
tor the future. The Glass Factory at Ahvayc and the Plywood I^actory 
at Punalur have started worlc. Tiio Travancorc Fertilisers and 
Chemicals have been started with a capital of five crores of rupees. 

The construction of a Chemicals and Fcitiliser F'actory at Ahvayc 
for the manufacture of Ammonium Sulphate and other important 
chemicals has been taken in hand. Arrangements arc being made 
for establishing a cane-sugar factor}'' in Central Travancorc and a 
Rayons Factory in North Travancorc. Schemes arc well under way 
for establishing facloiies for the manufacture of cement, cane-sugar, 
caustic soda, fertilizers, sulphuric acid, potassium chlorate, ammonium 
sulphate, acetic acid and calcium carbide. Measures arc also in 
progress for the establishment of spinning Mills. 

Refined salt is being produced on a commercial scale and the 
State is now able to expoit salt after meeting all its requirements. 

The State stands in the forefront of educated India. According 
to the latest census, the percentage of literacy on total population is 
47.1 for the whole Stale, 58. i for males and 36.0 for females ; and the 
percentage of literacy on the population aged 5 years and over is 55.0 
for the whole State, 67.9 for males and 42.1 for females. By a Pro- 
clamation in 1936, a University designed specially to promote tcchnoF 
ogical studies and research has been established. A scheme of universal 
and compulsory primary education on the basis of a ten-year plan has 
been initiated. 

On the outbreak of the war, His Ilighnoss the Maharaja generously 
offered to place the entire resources of the State at the disposal of the 
British Government. He not only made munificent contributions 
to the war fund but sent the First and Second Infantrj'' Units of the 
Stale Forces on Active Service. He contributed Rs. 6,50,000 for 
equipping the trawler and mine sweeper H.M.I,S. Travancorc" for 
the use of the Royal Indian Navy and Rs. 1,50,000 for the purchase 
of two fighter planes for the Royal Air Force. Besides, His Highness 
contributed Rs. 15,80,350 to H.E, the Viccroy^s War Fund, Rs. 2,00,000 
to H.E. the VieWoy’s Comforts Fund, Rs. 1,10,000 for Red Cross 
Work, Rs. 1,50,000 for Wonicn*s war work, Rs. 30,000 to King George's 
Fund for Sailois, Rs. 15,000 to H.E. the Governor's War Fund, 
Rs. Go, 000 to the St. Dunstan's Fund and Rs. 1,000 to General De 
Gaulle's Funds for amenities to the French Prisoners of War. Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to 
H.E. the Vicero3^'s War Fund apart from contributions towards equip- 
ping a Field Ambulance Unit and to other funds. The total contri- 
butions of the State including those from the public up to December 
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31, 1945 amounts to Rs. 35»i2i5S9-7-9 (public 4»6i,539/7’9)- Further 
His Highness sent about 90,000 men to the Assam Labour Force who 
built the road to China over which the Allied armies marched to 
victory. 

His Highness's benefactions include large sums of money for 
earthquake relief, for fight against tuberculosis and similar purposes 
and annual donations to several philanthropic and scientific bodies* 
Among his other charitable works is the establishment of a home for 
the destitute and the infirm, and a school for the deaf, dumb and blind. 
The Vanchi Poor Fund has been ^started under the patronage of His 
Highness for feeding the poor and providing food and clothing to poor 
School going children. He has founded an Art Gallery at the capital 
in addition to the one, he maintains in the Palace. 


His Highness's hobbies are tennis, photography, riding and 
motoring. 

Travancore is one of the most populous and important of Indian 
States, next only to Hyderabad and Mysore in population and revenue, 
and occupies the south-west corner of the Indian Peninsula. It is 
foremost among the Indian States and the Provinces in respect of 
literacy, both among men and women. Bounded on the North by 
Cochin State and Coimbatore District, on the East by the Districts 
of Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly and on the South and West 
by the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, it is one of the most pic- 
turesque portions of India, with an extensive hill region, numerous 
rivers, and a succession of back- 


waters and vast and rich forests. 
Trivandrum, the capital of 
Travancore, is a terminus of 
the South Indian Railway. The 
whole State is covered by a 
network of roads and canals with 
a well regulated system of road 
and water transport. 

Area : 7,661 .75 sq. miles. 

Total population : 6,070,018 — 

1941 census. 

Trivandrum City : 128,365. 

Revenue : Rs. 820.13 lakhs. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Heir-Apparent : His Highness 
Martanda Varma, B.A., Elaya 
Raja. 



Sachivoliama Sir C. P. liamaBioami 
Aiyar^ K,CJ.E.f LL,D,f the 

present Dewan of Travaricorc^ 
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U DAIPIJK: Mou. Maj,- 
Grin. Hr> Ilicjn^nsn 

MAHAKAjAPinr AJ MaTIA' I 

KANA Snrnn Siu BitorAi. ; 

SiNGHji liAHAPUr, GX.SJ., 
Ruler of Udaipur, ilic Tremter 
Slate in Rajputana. 

J 3 o> n : on 22ml Fcbnmry, 1 684. ^5 

Ills Hi][;hnc''>s received an all i' 

roniul education and adminis- 5 

Irativc training. A^» Heir-Ap- j, 

parent lii *3 exceptional abditic'; h 

fitted him admirably to dis- | 

charge pov.crs that were dele- 
gated to him by his illustrious j 
father, Ilis late Highness Maha- i 
rana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, [ 
G.c.sn., G.c.T.K., C.C.V.O., during 
his lifetime. On succeeding to 
the gadi in 1930 His Highness 
carried uith tlic administrative 
schemeb he had already begun 
T as Maharajkumar. TIis HighnessS qualities as 'a progressive ruler 
have manifested themselves in the various cdncational, medical and 
municipal reforms introduced. Improved administration and indus- 
trial developments have led to an increase in the annual revenue of the 
State which is now almost double of w'hat it was when His Highness 
took over the reins of administration. His Highness contributed 
liberally to the various war activities and funds and a vigorous war 
cHort was launched in the State. 

His Highness is an excellent shot, big game shooting being his chic! 
recreation. 

Area : 12,941 sej miles. 

Population: 1,926,698 Revenue: Rs. 1,25,28,000. 

Permanent Salute : 19 guns ; Local ; 21 guns. 

Heir- Apparent : Major Maharaj Kumar Slrrce Bhagwat Singhji. 
Grandson : Bhanwarji Bapji Raj Mahendra Singhji. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Prime Minister — Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 
K.B.E, 

Revenue and Finance MAns/cr— Amatya Shresht Rai Bahadur 
P. C Chatierji. 

Home Minister — Col. Rao Manohar Singh, m.b.e. of Bcdla. 

Minister -in-W aihng — Li.^Col. Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Trivedi* 

Development Minister — Sachiv Shresht Musahib-i-Khas Bhadur 
Rai Bahadur S. V. Kanungo. 

General Minister — Major Rajadhiraj Hari Singh of Achrol. 
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V ADIA ; Darbar Shri ~ 

SURAGWALA SAHEB, the 1 

present Chief of Vadia .I-'' .- 

State, Western Kathiawar I ' 

Agency, is aged 43, He belongs ! , 

to the Virani Branch of Kathis, / ; 

Kathis once dominated the fvv.CCtO'"" 1 

whole province of Kathiawar U>^ J 

and the province since then has ^ 

borne the name of Kathiawar. . 

“ av 

Area / 92 square miles. ^ ’ I 

Revenue 1 Rs. 3 lakhs. ^ ^ 

The Darbar Saheb married \ 

A. S. Knnvarbaisaheb in 1922 ^ ^ 

and has two sons and three 

daughters. The rule of prime- j C " 

geniture governs succession. ^ 'T 

The Heir- Apparent, Kumar Shri \l ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Krishnakumar Saheb, is aged 15 ^ — * 

and the younger Kumar Saheb 

Virawala is aged 12. Both of them are receiving educational training 
in a public high school at Rajkot. The Heir- Apparent is studying in 
Matriculation class while the second Kumar is in standard III. 

TheDarbar Saheb has earned the reputation of being a progressive 
and benevolent ruler and takes personal and keen interest in the admi- 
nistration of the State. Reforms of far-reaching importance — medical, 
social, economic, educational and political — have been inaugurated by 
him. The subjects of the State enjoy the benefits of free education* 
free medical relief, Child Marriage Restriction Act, the Farmers’ Relief 
Act, a State Bank, Prohibition, Electric Power-House, and a 
Public Municipality in Vadia and Akala. ^ 

The growth of industrial concerns is adding to the prosperity 
of the State. An oil mill, a ginning factory, rice hullers, pulse hullera 
and Industrial works are among important industrial concerns. 

The Darbar Saheb has contributed liberally towards different 
War Purposes Funds. 

Namdar Darbar Saheb had been elected a Representative Member 
of the Chamber of Princes for the Western Kathiawar States comprised 
in Group II and was twice elected a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes, 

The State was doing its best to promote the war efforts and had 
A. R. P. and National War Front organisations. 

The Local Dharasabha was introduced in the State last year. 

principal officers. 

state Karbhari : Kusumrai J. Dew an, B.A., LL.B. ; Tutor 
Companion to Heir-Apparent : Durgashanker J. Panchoeev, B.Sc. ; 
Nyayadhish : Trambaklal V, Vyas, M.A., LL B ; Chzef Medical 
Officer: Dr. K. J. Pancholy, LCP.S. ; Private Secretary: Ram- 
BHAi D. Patgir ; Huzur Secretary : Hathibhai R. Vank ; Treasury 
Officer : Panachand B. Sangani ; Superintendent of Police : Bhura- 
BHAI Rxjpsing, 
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V ALA : TirAKOun Samhu 
S inu Gamuhiu Stfnijr 
Va K 1 1 ATSl NM ! ; r ( * 0 1 1 1 L , 

ThAICOUK SAHMi or Val\. 

lio>n : 25th Aptil, 1S80. j 

The eldest son (;f the late i 

Thahorc Saheb Shrj Valchat- j 

sinhji Meghrajji Gohil. | 

Ascended the Gadi : On the 5th j 

June, 1943. /j 

ll 

Edur, : Harrow (Hnj^land) \\ 

and Claie College, Cambridge, j 

ITc also tool: a regular course 
oJ training in 11 le Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dchra Dun. 

Married: 9th IMarch, 1912, the youngest daxighter of the late 
Thakore Shri Verisalji of Roha in Cutch, 

Recreation : Riding, 

Add) ess: Vallabhipnr, Vala, Kathiawar, 

Area of State: 211.9 sq. miles (including Zilla villages). 

Population : 16,197. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,25,000. 

Heir-Apparent : Yuvraj Shri Pravinchandrasinliji. Born : on the 
15th October 1925, Married: 15th February, 1944 to !Maharaj« 
kumari Premlata Devi, Second Daughter of ^Maharaja Raman uj 
Saran Singh Deo^ C.B.E., jNIaharaja Saheb of Surguja. 

Secretary to the Thakoie Saheb : Raj ku mar Jaswant Sinhji of Vala. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Karhhari : Kesiiavlal K. Oza, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Chhotalal P. Trivedi, B.A.. LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Valeabhdas IVI. Bhavani, ^I.B.B.S. 
Nyayadhish 6- is/ Class Magistrate : Girijashanker K. Vyas, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Superintendent of Police : ' Dalsukhram K. Bhatt. 

Revenue Officer : Natvarsinhji Ajitsinhji Jadeja. 

Supenntendenf Huzur Office : Bhagwantrai B. Hathi. 

Controller of Civil Supplies : Durgashanker M. Jam, Advocate. 
State Surveyor : Sakharam K. Vidwans. 

State Overseer : Thak.arshi Zaver Anghan. 

Treasury Officer : IManish anker V. Rajgor. 

Bardashi Officer : Jiwanlae F. jMehta. 
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W ADHWAN : His High- 
ness MaH ARANA SlIRI 
SURENDRASINHJI, 

JORAWARSINHJI J HA LA, 

Thakoue Saheb of Wadlnvan. 

Bo}n : 4th January, 1922. 

Manied : Bashri Jayakun- 
verba, youngest daughter of 
His Highness I^Iaharaja Saheb 
Shri Bhojrajji Saheb of Gondal 
on 1 8th February, 1942. 

Hcir-appareni : Yuvraj Shii 
Bircndra Deo, born on 3otli 
March 1943. 

Succession : 27th July, 1934 
Investihire ; 8th June, 1942. 

Educated : At IMayo College, 

Ajmer and Blundells School, 

Tiverton (Devonshire), England. 

Area of the State : 369.4 sq. 

miles including that of the 
attached area but exclusive of 
the villages in British India. 

Population : 70,520 including villages of the attached area but 

exclusive of villages in British India. 

Revenue : About Rs. Seven lakhs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 guns. 

His Plighness has two brothers — Kumar Shri Viiendrasmhji, 
aged 21 and Kumar Shri Vikramsinhji, aged 17. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness. 

Dewan First Member : Rao Bahadur Harilal D. Raval, B.A. 
Seco 7 td Member and Naib Dewan : Kumar Shri Karan sink ji 
J. Jhala. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

High Couit Judge : P. E. Chudgar, Bar-at-Law. ^ 

Revenue Commissioner Special Officer : K. S. Karansinhji 
J. Jhala. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Bholanath J. Thaker, B.A., LL.B. 

Siipdt. of Education : Vishwanath S Abhyanker, M A., B.Sc. 
Acting Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Revashanker A. Shukla, 
L.C.P. & S. 

Rajkharch Officer : Gopalji B. Gohel. 

Deputy Special Officer : Ambashanker P. Trtvedi. 

Nyayadhish^: Amritlal N. Shah, BA, LL B. 

Ag, Superintendent of Police : Takhatsinhji B. Jhala. 

Ag. Treasury Officer : Shankerlal B. Trivedi. 

State Engineer: Rupsinhji B. Jhala. 

.dss/L Revenue Officer : Govindsinhji R Jhala. 

Secretary, State Council : Chandulal M. Shah, 

Palace Medical Officer : Dr. Revashanker A. Shukla, 
L.C.P. & S. 

Khangi Kamdar : Devisinh G. Jadeja. 
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N G R E ; ?>I A j o R Sum* / 

MANX SaXDAK DhAPMA* 

[ ^ V i: r. n CHA:iDnoji , 

• r ' Sa?ibj!aji Kao, Va^apat Moab, ; 

1 I Sav/ai Sarkhhl Bahapur, 

j I ^ the foremost and premier noble- f 

' I man and ]a(^kdar of Gxvahor 

t - State and a scion of the iilustri- j, 

? ous Naval Hou«^c of Angrias ^ 

[ of the Mahratta Empire fame. 

J v\ ' Bom: In 169G at G^Aalior. , 

^ Educ. : At the Wihon High j 

- > * Sch., Bombay; S a r d a r | 

I Sch., Gv^alior, and the Agri- , 

^ cultural Institute, Allahabad. i 

V - ^ J His services to the State have j 

" been in the capacity of Keeper t 

His Highness* Privy Purse, [ 

‘ rJ. Suba of Shivpun, Master of ^ 

Ceremonies, Private Secretary" jj 

to H. H. the Maharaja Scindia, | 
Huzur Secretar^^ Foreign and Political Minister and Vice-President, 1 
j Executive Council, Gwalior Gov’t. !j 

I Estate : He holds the Jagir of Ncori-Bhonrasa and Panbihar in | 

» the Gwalior 5 tate. Areal 248 sq. miles. Populatioy,: 38,466. 
j Family History : The historic house of the Angrias has placed 

l an ineffaceable seal on the pages of the ^Mahratta Empire since the 

‘ days of Shivaji the Great. Kanhoji Angre was the naval commander 

I of the Mahratta Empire. The Angrias fleet, the pioneer of the Indian 
I Navy, struck terror deep into tlie hearts of all aggressors. During the 
re^me of the Peshwas, the Angrias :iccompamc 6 tJie illustrious Mahadji 
Scindia to Gwalior. Since then the family has been closely connected 
with the Ruling House of Scindia in all their conquests in North 
i India, and in recogmtion of the many services rendered by the 
Angrias in the conquest of Mewar, Ujjain and Mandsaur, the !Maharaja 
Scindia endowed them with the Jagirs of Neori-Bhonrasa and Panbihar. 

Sardar Angre, like his ancestors, has rendered v^aluablc services 
to the Scindia dynasty and the Gwahor State and to him the State 
owes many outstanding reforms in the fields of administration and 
legislation. He has brought forward many public utility schemes 
leading to the amelioration of the public at large during his tenure of 
office as Foreign & Political Minister and later as Vice-President of the 
Gwalior State Executive Council. His wife is the aunt of the present 
Ruler, Lt.-Genl, His Highness Maharaja Sir Jivaji Rao Scindia. 

In recognition of his services, he has been awarded the Scindia ^ledal, 
the highest honour in the State. His activities within and outside 
Gwalior in fields. Political, Social, Literary’’ and Educational, are 
widely known. He has organized his Jagir on progressiv’’e lines in 
keeping with the times by instituting such departments as Dev’’elopment, 
Revenue, Judicial and Police. 

He has 3s. and His 1st son, Sambhaji Rao Angria, is studying 
Law. *His 2nd son, Shivaji Rao Angria, is receiving higher education. 
Permanent Address : Sambhaji Vilas, Lashkar, Gwalior. 
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B agla, Rai Bahadur 
Lala Raimeshwar Pra- 
sad, belongs to the dis- 
tinguished family of Baglas of 
Churn, Bikaner State, well 
known all ‘over India and 
Burma. His father, Lala 
Dinnath Bagla, was a renowned 
businessman and the founder 
of the Marwari Intermediate 
College, Cawnpore, and United 
Provinces Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Bom : May 7, 1904 ; 

Edtic, : Privately under the 
careful training and guidance 
of his father. 

Took to business at a very 
early age and enlarged his father's business considerably ; 
Director and Managing Agent, Maheshwari Devi Jute Mills ; Proprietor, 
Messrs. Gangadhar Baijnath, Cawnpore; Partner, Agarwal & Co.; 
Managing Agents of the India United Mills Ltd., Bombay, the biggest 
Textile unit of India ; Director, The Empire of India Life Assurance 
Co. Ltd., The Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., the Discount Bank of 
India, Ltd., and various other prominent business concerns. Has 
recently acquired the Managing Agency of the Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
Ltd., Cawnpore, from Sir Henry Horsman and his family, for the 
stupendous sum of Rs. 4 crores, regarded as the biggest business deal 
of the year. Has certain other business propositions in hand and is 
contemplating a further extension of his industrial and commercial 
activities. Has travelled widely over Europe and developed an indus- 
trial outlook after a close study of the big industrial organisations of 
European countries. Member, Cawnpore Municipal Board, from 1922 
to 1932 and its Chairman 1941-43 ; Hon. Secy., U.P. Chamber of 
Commerce, from -1:931 to 1940 and its Chairman 1940-45; member, 
Executive Cttee., Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce for several years ; member. Central 
Assembly from constituency of U.P., from 1930 to 1934; Employers' 
Delegation to the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1931 ; 
tendered evidence before the Whitley Commission, Lothian Cttee., and 
Joint Parliamentary Cttee. ; is connected with several other public 
institutions of the United Provinces. 

Hobby : Fine Arts, particularly Music, 

Address : Bagla Cottage, Cawnpore. 
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B HANDARI, K. N. Rai 
Bahadur, R a j y a 
. ; Bhushan, Millowner, 

Industrialist and Banker of 
Indore. 

Born : 1888 ; . Educated : 
privately. 

Founder and Managing 
Director, The Nandlal 
Bhandari Mills Ltd. ; Pro- 
' prietor, The Rai Bahadur 
Kanliaiyalal Bhandari Mills 
Ltd., and the Bhandari Iron 
& Steam Co. ; Chairman, / 

Glory Insurance Co. Ltd. ; 

First Class Hon. Magistrate; 

Hon. Treasurer, Indian Red 
Cross Society, Holkar State Branch, and Holkar State 
War Relief Fund ; Member, Gyarapanch ; Vice-Pres., Indore 
Millowners' Asscn. ; Pres., Nasik District Oswal Sabha ; 
Ex-Member, City Improvement Trust Board, Economic 
Industrial Development Board, Central Grain Advisory Cttee., 
Stores Purchase Cttee., Constitutional Reforms Cttee., and 
many other public bodies appointed by the Holkar State. 

He is a recipient of high Honours of Gold Anklet, Ekori 
Tazim and Hathi Seropau from the Jodhpur Durbar; his 
younger brother Seth Suganmal Bhandari and his nephew 
Bhawarsingh Bhandari received similar Honours from H.H. 
the Maharana Saheb Bahadur, of Udaipur. His younger 
nephew Narendra Singh Bhandari holds the rank of Captain 
bestowed on him by H.H. the Maharaja Holkar Bahadur of 
Indore, and the honour of Gold Anklet from the Jodhpur 
Durbar. His family is well known for its charity and philan- 
thropy ; has donated about fifteen lakhs of rupees for social, 
educational and religious uplift. It has been running a large 
public High School having vocational teaching, a Boarding 
House and a Maternity Home which caters for the needs of 
the families of the labourers in Indore City free of charge. 
He is a good orator, a voracious reader and takes keen interest 
in industrial uplift and Ayurvedic and Yogic Sciences. The 
labour amenities provided in his Mills, are highly spoken of. 
Address : Nandan Wan, 18, Tukoganj, Indore, C.I. 
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Has travelled extensively in Europe and the Near and Middle 
East ; is interested in languages, both Eastern and Western, and has 
specialised in Constitutional Law. Was for some time Vice-Chairman, 
Servants of India Insurance Company. 

Is cosmopolitan in social matters, and has for a long time been 
helping Harijans and otlier depressed classes by arranging facilities 
for their education, water-supply, temple entry, etc., and by engaging 
them in his own household service. A liberal in Politics, but owing to 
his connection with the administration of States with conservative 
traditions, his political leanings could not find their desired outlet, , 
except in a very small measure as President of the Jodhpur State 
Representative Assembly, where he Avas very popular with the progres- 
sive elements. 

Social seiadces in connection with education, medical relief, etc., 

. were started in his estate several decades ago. In a famous shrine 
dedicated to Shri Krishna’s Avatar in his estate, Avhich is visited by 
thousands of pilgrims every y^ear there is no let or hindrance to , 
the entry of Harijans at all. First to inaugurate a jointly 
elected and non-commiinal municipality in the districts of Llarwar, 
in his estate town of Pokaran. During the period of scarcity of 
foodstuffs he has provided citizens with grain at specially reduced . 
rates at his own expense. On his U.P. estate he has treated his 
tenants with great liberality : the i*ents have been uniformly kept low 
and the number of ejectments has been extremely small and confined 
to cases where there could be no reasonable alternative owing to the 
deatli or desertion of tenants or any similar mishap. 

Eldest son, K. Bhawani Singh, b.a. Hons. (Cantab.), Bar-at-law, 
a Judge of the Jodhpur State, was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
where second son, K. Prithi Singh, is now studying Engineering ; the third 
son, K. Fateh Singh, is at the Chiefs' College, Ajmer, and the fourth, K. 
Akhey Singh, at the Doon School, Dehra Dun. The three younger sons 
are Zamindars in their own right, in the Sukkur Barrage area in Sind. 

Publications : Financial Implications of the Indian Federation 
» for the States " ; Presidential Address at the All-India Educational 
Conference, New Delhi ; Papers on Pre-School Education and other 
educational subjects at the World Conference of Education, Oxford and 
various unpublished papers. 

Address : The Fort, Pokaran, and Pokaran House, Jodhpur. 
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;tU'>iiM‘r;it:. tA ih*- MarvAU: 
communtf y. orufinrJty |j*’!ony^4 
to Dahna, a village in the Punjab Staler from uhere ih^y chVived their 
family name Dalmia. J'nnn Ihmjab, hi’, nm i-.tor;. /nh^rlitcil to Jai*our 
State, and to Seth IlarjiinaU a .^cion ui the Dahuia farudv* born 
two sons, I^arnkrishna and Jaiclaynh S-th U. Dahnia ha^ <)iv^ ? >n and 
four daughters. The ehiest daughter. Shrimuti Katna Tu-vt, a highly 
educated and cuUured lady, is rnarned to Sh;u;ti Vt.x-.M Jaitu 
also a leading indnsirialist and hnsine ^> magnat^o SHh Jal iMyaf are! 
Seth Shanti IVasad arc his loyal and biearu^ ^ a* oMAtVr »Aho 

have quietly organised the Dalinia-Jain groin? of huhn-tri-o 

Seth H. Dalnna‘s great q^randfatluT, who was one of the \wvdthw.t 
men of liis time, stripped liimsrlf of all t\ttih]y p/.s: arni vohut* 

tardy adopted the life of a pour man, just t<j have a lori t:v.te i>f the 
joys of poverty, which arc ever denied to tin- wealthy. Uamkrldnia 
began life at tlic early age of i-. being apprenti’.ed to a fntn on K*.. lo 
a montli, and made a mark when he wa> in his Hi, rchooling 

was desultory, but by assiduous home study, hr mastered iUr r-, -ntial 
principles of economics and finance. Throughout hi ^ stormy career, 
which was full of numerous uj>s and downs, hr has pro'emineruly 
been a '' Karmayogi ", and his steadfastnev; and strong uilbpov.cr 
have raised him to his present position, Pe>ides his mastery of 
technicaHlics of finance ami economics, lie has aho acquired a g^>ad 
knowledge of Faiglish, Hindi. Bengali and Gujerati, all of which he 
speaks well and with ease, lie is\vell read in Hindu scriptures and 
ms knowledge of Indian philosophy is extensive. 

His industrial career commenced only fourteen years ago, and to 
da 3 ^he is one of the biggest industrial magnates in the country* Always 
keeping in view the best interests of the country*, he forged ahead and 
pltUined industrial enterprises, wliich have ultimately proved of iuunense 
public benefit and uiilit^x Not many \'cars ago, his centres of activity 
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were scatjkered in small isolated places. To-day they have grown into 
self-sufficient towns, aptly named after his ancestors, Dalmianagar 
(Bihar), Dalmiapuram (South India), Dalmia Dadri (Punjab), and 
Shantinagar (Karachi-Sind) the last bearing the name of his illustrious 
son-in-law. These are the perfect " model-towns " well planned, with 
clean filtered water and electncity laid on. Large parks, picturesque 
lawns, green playgrounds and wide cement roads surrounding well 
ventilated modern factories, present a colourful spectacle. 

The growth of Dalmia Cement industry, which he entered in 
1937, admirably illustrates his organising capacity and perseverance. 
The keen competition put up by liis rivals, lasted for years, but his 
untiring energy, patience and courage wore its edge off and the industry 
was set on a sound and prosperous footing. 

At the end of 1942 he floated the Bharat Bank Ltd., with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 20 crores and an issued capital of Rs. 15 
crores. The avowed aim of this enterprise is to render service to 
the masses of India, ultimately to help in spreading industry to 
every nook and corner of the country and to make crores of men 
and women " bank-minded ” by thousands of branches operating in 
every city and town of India, 

He also floated the Bharat Collieries Ltd., comprising three of the 
best Collieries in Bengal and Bihar, and purchased the well-known 
Motor Car Co. — Allen Berry & Co, Ltd. Besides, he recently acquired 
Govan Bros. Ltd., comprising managing agencies of The Indian 
National Airways Ltd., The Delhi Flour Slill Ltd., The Dhrangadhra 
Chemical Works Ltd., Raza Sugar Co. Ltd., Buland Sugar Ltd,, Rampur 
Maize Products Ltd., Rampur Engineering Co. Ltd., Rampur 
Distillery Ltd. Has acquired control of two cotton Mills and a woollen 
Mill in Bombay, viz,, The Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills Ltd., The 
Madhowji Dharamsi IManufacturing Co. Ltd., and The Indian Woollen 
Mills, and also the National Journals Ltd,, Delhi, He has also taken 
over the controlling interest in Bennett, Coleman & Co. Ltd., Proprietors 
of The Times of India, Bombay. Has recently floated Dalmia 
Jain Airwa^^s Ltd, with an issued and paid-up capital of Rs. 3^ crores. 

Seth Dalmia lives plainly, wears simple clothes and confines 
his personal expenses to the barest necessities of life. He keeps 
himself abreast of latest developments in world politics, trade and 
industry and devotes hours daily to the study of religion and philoso- 
phy. His connections are 'widespread and he is on terms of close 
friendship with eminent political leaders, commercial magnates, ruling 
princes, provincial governors, executive councillors and high officials. 

Dalmianagar is the seat of the manufacture of diverse articles of 
public utility such as Cement, Sugar, Paper, Vegetable Ghee, Sulphuric 
Acid, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda, Table Salt, Distempers, Filter 
Paper, Playing Cards, etc. Seth Dalmia takes greater pride in the 
facilities Dalmianagar provides to the workers than in the magnitude 
of the industries it houses. He takes keen personal interest in the 
welfare of his employees for whose recreation special provision has been 
made. There are clubs, libraries, gymnasiums, playgrounds, orchestras, 
theatricals, study-circles and schools, which are the best of their kind in 
any industrial colony. 

Address : Dalmianagar ( Bihar ) and Dalmia- Jain Nivas, New Delhi. 
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A Us'ulinf; inchi-triali-^t 
aiul an abh; c.sccativc; 
has wide knowledge of machinery and plant ; keenly 
interested in mass lilerac}', labour problems and 
maternity welfare ; has travelled c.xtcnsively in India and 
Europe ; has visited workshops of all important machinery 
manufacturers in Great Britain and the Continent and 
has made elaborate stud)’ of different procC'Ses of cement 
manufacture in Denmark and Germany ; a keen student 
of mechanical and electrical engineering. 

f 

Managing Director of Companies comprising the , 
Dalmia-Jain Group ; supervises and controls technical , 

sections of sugar, paper, cement and chemical factories . 
of the Group. t 

Hobbies : Industrial Chemistry, Kumeralogy, Tennis, || 

Photography. || 

Address : Bharat Building, Laliorc. |{ 
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D I N A J P U JR : Captain 

MaHAUAJA jAGADXSn 

Nath Ray. F.R.S.A., 
of Dinajpur. 

Born : December 28th, 1894^, 

Educated I At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
has also had niiliiary training. 

Commissioned to the Indian 
Land Forces, January 1924, 
attached to ii/igth Hyderabad 
Regt., I.T.F. as Hon. Lieut., 
now Hon. Captain. 

The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
the Municipality of Dinajpur. 

He was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 

1930, and nominated a member 
of thcCouncilof State, 1933. His 
speeches are always marked for their freedom from fear or favour. 
He was President of the All-India Kayastha Conference represent- 
ing five million Kayasthas, and a Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association. His voluntary monthly contribution of Rs. 100 to the 
War Fund since the commencement of the war and other substantial • 
lump payments to Govt, have been greatly appreciated. 

Raja Ganesb, the founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated the 
Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussiiad in the beginning 
of the r5th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sulcdev Ray, a scion of the Ghosh family* 
Sukdev's son Prannath was given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by 
Emperor Aurangzeb. His grandson Ramnath obtained it as a here- 
ditary distinction in 1745. He owned numerous muskets and many 
pieces of cannon, some of which are still preserved with care. His 
grandson Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath^s sanad was given under 
the hand and seal of tb® first British Governor-General of Bengal, 
Shyammohini, the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received 
the title of Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir GirijaNath 
Ray, K.C.I.E., left the gadi in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road — which Dr, Bucb'knan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as " by far the finest in Bengal,** — was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray, Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and his financial contributions to the many religious, cultural 
and charitable institutions of the country are too numerous to mention. 

Personal Assistant: Babu Abinash Chandra Roy. Revenue 
Secretary: Rai Sahib Nalini Mohon Sinha. Address: Dinajpur 
Rajbati, B, & A. Rly. Calcutta Office : P. 301, Pratapaditya Road, 
Kalighat. 
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H ARKISONDASS Lukhmi. 

DASS, J.P,, Proprietor, 

Messrs. Harkisondass 
Lukhmidass, Share & Stock 
Brokets ; Director, The Native 
Share & Stock Brokers' Assen., 

- The Shree Nivas Cotton Mills 
Ltd., The Gwalior Paint & 

Chemical Industries Ltd. & The -- 
Bhopal Sugar Industries Ltd. 

He set up the firm in 1932 by 
becoming a member of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange and 
within less than a decade earned 
a name for himself both on 
Stock Exchange and among the 
commercial community. He 
combines in himself those per- 
sonal qualities which bring 
success in business as well as 
aSection of those with whom he 
comes in contact. His personal charm and magnetism easily wm for 
him the trust and confidence of those he meets and his absolute 
devotion to duty and sound business instinct strengthen the 
relationship so formed. 

Harkisondass was born in Bombay on 31st October 1904. 
He was educated at the Bharda New High School and then joined his 
father's firm of Freight Brokers, well-known in freight line as Messrs. 
Aspinwall Lukhmidass & Company. Soon after, he was taken as a 
partner. He joined the freight business, at the early age of 18 and his 
association with his father's business which continued for ten years, 
enabled him to come in contact with many businessmen as well as 
shipping and export houses. Due to diversion of export trade from 
Bombay to other Indian ports and to general world depression, he 
turned his attention to the Stock Exchange in 1932, The training 
he had under his father combined with his own abilities helped him to 
bring the firm to its present position. 

The firm of Messrs. Harkisondass Lukhmidass is today among 
the front-line firms on the Bombay Stock Exchange. It has set before 
itself the aim of specialising in genuine investment business for which 
a Stock Exchange primarily exists. For promotion of such business, 
correct information should be supplied to the investing public and 
Harkisondass has made a point of developing a statistical depart- 
ment which publishes from time to time wall-charts as well as special 
Surveys of industries, 

Harkisondass ^ has displayed a broad progressive outlook 
in business activities and in other walks of life as is evident from 
the financial assistance he has given privately to many institutions and 
individuals. Address : 17, Carmichael Road, Bombay. 
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IRALAL, Lt.-Col. 
Rajya Ratna, 
•Rajya B h u s h a n , 
Rai Bahadur, M.L.C., 
Indore. Millowner. 

Born : Ainier.,i2th June 1898.' 

• President, All- India Jain 
Mahasabha and C. I. Hindu 
Mahasabha ; Vice-Pres., 
Indian Red Cross Society, 
Holkar State, C. I.. Hockey 
Asscn., Central G5unkhana, . 
Indore ; Mem., Red Cross 
Society, Indore Residency and . 
Mbow, Economic and Indus- 
trial Development Board 
(H.S.) , Central Grain Advisory 
Cttee. (H.S.), Executive Cttee., 
Holkar State Anti-Tuberculosis Asscn. and Board of Economic 
Development (Gwalior State) ; Trustee, Indore City Improve- 
ment Board ; Chairman, The Dewas Bank- Ltd., Dewas Senior ^ 
(C.I.), The Saurashtra Bank Ltd,, Rajkot ; Director, Central 
Cine Corporation Ltd., Bombay, The Bombay Fire & General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay, The Electronics Ltd., New 
Delhi, Bombay Cinetone Ltd., Bombay, Glory Insurance ' 
Co. Ltd., Indore, The Sagarmal Spinning and Weaving MiUs 
Ltd., Burhampur ; Owner, The Tilokchand Jain High School, 
The Kal3'anmal Nursing Home, The Kalyan Jain Hostel, 
The Kalj^an Aoushdhalaya. 

He is very enlightened and keeps himself abreast of 
latest developments in trade and industry. His latest venture 
is the Indore Plastic & Allied Industries Ltd. which will 
shortly’ start functioning and fulfil the long felt demand for, 
plastic products in India. He is also interested in Mineralogy 
and is exploiting a few mines including a coal mine in Bengal. 
He is intimately connected with eminent political leaders. 
Commercial magnates, ruling princes and high officials. His 
war efforts and charities have been laudable. 

Recreations: Tennis, Polo, Swimming. Club: Yeshwant,' 

I Indore ; Madhav, Ujjain ; The Cricket Club of India ; The 
I Turf Club, Bombay ; The Roshanara and the Chelmsford, 
Delhi ; and the Jiwaji, Gwalior. 

Address : Kalyan Bhavan, Indore (C.I.). 
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J AIN, S. P., ]\Ianaging 
Director, Dalmia-Jain 
Group of Industries. 

Born : 1912. 

Edmaiion : Benares Hindu 
University and Agra University ; 

Graduated in Science (B.Sc.). 

Married : April 1931, Skrimati 
Rama, daughter of Seth Ram- 
krishna Dalmia; has 2 sons, Ashok 
and Alok and a daughter, Alaka. 

Possesses wide experience, 
extending over 12 years, of 
the various industrial and 
commercial units of the 
famous Dalmia-Jain Group of 
Industries, owning collieries, 

Banks, Insurance Companies and 
a chain of Factories producing 
cement, sugar, paper, chemicals, 
plywood, vegetable oils, paints 
and varnishes, spun pipes, etc. Ts keenly interested in alround exten- 
sion and development of Indian industries and in raising the standard of 
life of Indian masses. His charities run into millions. Has specialised 
knowledge of finance, economics and statistics. Visited the Dutch 
East Indies in 1936 and also Australia in [March I945 j as a member 
of the Indian Trade Delegation. 

Managmg Director: Rohtas Industries Ltd.; Bharat Collieries 
Ltd. ; Bharat Bank Ltd. ; (Hony.) Dy. Managing Director, Dalmia 
Cement & Paper Marketing Co., Ltd. 

Director: Dalmia Jain 6 c Co, Ltd ; Shree Krishna Gyanoday 
Sugar Ltd. ; Dalmia Cement Ltd. ; South Bihar Sugar Mills Ltd.; 
Dehri-Rohtas Light Railway Co , Ltd ; Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Universal Bank of India, Ltd. ; Dalmia Investment Co , Ltd. ; Dalmia 
Dadri Cement Ltd. ; Dalmia Jain & Co (Jmd State) Ltd. ; Bharat 
Fire 6 c General Insurance Ltd. ; Rohtas Quarries Ltd ; National Safe 
Deposit 6 c Cold Storage Ltd. ; N. K. Jain 6 c Co , Ltd. ; Dalmia Jain 
& Co. (Patiala), Ltd. ; Patiala Biscuit Manufacturers Ltd. ; Allahabad 
Law Journal Co., Ltd. ; Allen Berry & Co , Ltd. ; Allen Motors Ltd. ; 
Oxy- Acetylene Welding and Metal Cutting Co., Ltd. ; New Central 
Jute Mills Co., Ltd.; Bennett, Coleman & Co., Ltd. ; Sahu Rubbers Ltd. 

President : Indian Paper Mills* Association ; Bihar Chamber 
^of Commerce ; Bihar Industries Association and All-Indian Plywood 
Manufacturers* Association. Ex-President : Bihar Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Memher^ Executive Committee : Federation of Indian Chamber 
of Commerce (Representing klining interests) ; Paper Control Advisory 
C*ttee.,Govt. of India; Post-War Reconstruction C*ttee., Govt, of Bihar. 

Life Member : Indian Institute of International Affairs and 
Indian Council of World Affairs. 

Founder : Bharatiya Gyan Pith (Academy), Benares. 

Hobbies : Collection of statistics ; Riding and Tennis. 

Address : Dalmianagar (Bihar). 
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K ANGUNDI; Siji Sri I 
Sri Raja Kamdima- ! 

YAKI jAVVAJI VkNKATA- ' 

I'ATiii * Naidu Bahadur i 

Vauu, Z c m i n d a r of 
Kangundi, Chilloor 'and i 
North Arcot Districts. j 

Born: Dee, ii, 1S97. 1 

Edne. : Newington Col- |1 
lege, i^Iadias. 

Assumed charge of the 
Estate on Dee. 10, 1918 ; 
Silver Jubilee, Dee. 10, 1943. 

Area of the Estate : About 
346 sq. miles. Revenue : 
About]]^Rs. 1,20,000. Headquarters :'E>\^ziiVi\’^.r\Y>ti^\\. 

Kangundi is one of the aneient estates of Southern India, 
founded as far baek as 1066 bj^ one Kammi Naidu, who 
migrated from Pyapili, a piineipality of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. The present Raja is a direet deseendant of the 
founder and the 28th representative in the line of suceession. 

An educated man with an enterprising spirit, the Raja 
has introduced ^several reforms in the estate and is keenty 
interested in cattle breeding and allied subjects. Has won 
the appreciation of the Agricultural Commission as a practical 
cattle breeder. Hon. Xrisitor, Agricultural College and 
Research Institute, Coimbatore, for a long period. Has 
endowed large properties for the upkeep of man}' temples 
in his estate. During the last war he contributed 
Rs, 1,200 per year towards a hospital ship. In recognition of 
his meritorious services to his estate. Government conferred 
upon him the title of Rajah in 1930 as a personal distinction. 

The people of his estate celebrated the Silver Jubilee 
of his accession to power with great rejoicings at his head- 
quarters and other places between the loth and 14th Dec., 
1943 - 

Address : Bhattuvaripalli, P.O. Kuppam, Chittoor Dist. 
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K OTWARA: Raja 

Syed Sajid Hussain 
Zaidi, m.a, (Edin.), 

M.L.A., Raja Saheb of Kot- 
wara Raj, U.P. 

Bont : 1910. 

Educated : La Martiniere 
College and Edinburgh 
University. 

Manied : 1937, Princess 

Selma Sultan, grand-daughter 
of H. 1 . M. the Caliph, Sultan 
Murad V (died 1942). 

1942, Daughter of Nawab 
Mohamad Hasan Khan of 
Moradabad. 

History : Kotwara Raj was establi'^hed by Rajas Gopal 
Singh and Saroop Singh about 200 B.C. Deobunder and 
Anhalwara Patan (of Somnath fame and a centre of world 
trade) also remained capitals. This family once ruled India from 
Cambay to China. In 1488 R^a Mull embraced Islam. In 
1680 Raja Baz Khan lost the kingdom to Aurangzebe, but some 
of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat lUian in 1779. T-he 
male line of the 84th Raja Madar Buksh Khan (1827-57) 
became extinct. His daughter was married to Syed Nazar 
Hussain, a Prince of Yaman. Their son Avas the grandfather of 
the present Raja. Widely travelled, the present Raja is essen- 
tially liberal in his outlook He is the founder of the Hindustani 
League which advocates the use of modified Roman Script as the 
only practical solution of suicidal Urdu-Hindi Controversy He 
is a great believer in sound films as a medium of instruction — 
particularly in earlier stages, 

Madar-ul-Mohaam : Haji Musahab Ali Klian. 

Private Secretary : Krishna Kumar Srivastava, b.a., ll.b. 
(Luck.) . 

Household Physician : Tagya Dutta Gupta, m.b.b.s. 

Deorjn Officer : Syed Sajjad Husain. 

Addresses: Anhalwara Palace, KotAvara Raj and 
Kotwara Lodge, Lucknow, U.P. 
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L ALLJEE, iroor>KiNnnoy 
AiJDOoLAnHOV, ex. r^I.L. A., 
Ccntrfil. 1 ‘*or 26 years 
elected member, Bombay 
I^Timicipal Corporation, ^^ayor 
of the City of Bomboy. 1931, 
President, The Board of Tru'i- 
tees, Improvement Trust of the 
Cit}'’ of Bombay, ^ 03 t ^ The 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
J930. For 10 years, elected 
member of the Bombay legisla- 
tive Council. For several years 
member of the Advisory* Com- 
mittee of Great Indian 
Peninsula Eaih^ay, Ilaj Com- 
mittee, Standing Advisory* 
Committee, Suickur Lloyd Bar- 
rage and Bombay* Reclamation 
Scheme 

Served as member of the following Committees appointed 

by the Government : Excise, Prohibition, Taxation, Income Tax, 
Protection to Industries, Indian and Foreign Banking, Indian and 
Foreign Industries, etc. An Associate ^Member, Roy*al Commission on 
Agriculture in 1928. Was member of the Central Legislative Assembly 
for several years. Member, the Defence Consultotivc Committee, 
and the War Supply Committee, Central Legislature. Leader of 
the Independent Party, Central Legislative Assembly. Attended 

the 19th Session of the International Labour Conference of the League 
of Nations at Geneva as representative of the Government of India 
(Employers* Delegate for the whole of India). Attended the Stli 
Bienniel Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce on 24th 
June 1935 in Paris as a delegate from India. 

Intervdewed in 1935 the President of the French Republic, His 
Holiness the Pope and Signor Mussolini in Rome. 

President, the International Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
National Committee, 1934 ; All Parties Shia ^luslim Conference of 
India ; the Indian and Aden Salt Manufacturers* Association and the 
Indian Match Manufacturers* Association ; Committee of Direction of 
Technical Education in the Bombay^' Presidency^ and Board of Trustees, 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. 1930-1935 ; tlie IClioja Shia 
Asna-Ashri Community and the Board of Trustees of the Khoja Shia 
Asna-Ashri Community's Mosque, iMadrasa, Boy^s* and Girls’ School, 
etc., etc. Member, Imperial Citizen Association ; Hon. [Member, the 
Africa and Overseas Merchants* Chambers of Commerce ; Director of 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Shipping, Insurance Companies, etc. 

Address : Navsari Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay.* 
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AHOMED Hussain, 

Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Kadir, C.I.E. 

(ist Jan. 1946), Dewan, 

Junagadh State. 

Bom : i8go in Shikarpur, 

Sind, a lineal descendant of 
Asifjah Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
founder of the principality 
of Deccan through the eldest 
branch of Amir-ul-Umra 
Ghaziuddin Ferozjang II, 

When Amir-ul-Umra Ghazi- 
uddin Ferozjang III was 
living in retirement in Surat 
he sent his eldest son Nawab Mir Bahawuddin Khan to Sind 
to obtain facilities for the British in Sind from the Kalhora 
Rulers. Nawab Bahawuddin Khan succeeded in his mission. 
Mir Muhammad Sarfraz Khan Abbassi, the Kalhora Ruler of 
Sind, conferred on him the jagir of Kandiaro and the title 
of Mian Sahib and that is how the family came to settle in Sind. 

After completing his education and passing the Sind 
Advocate's Examination, he entered Government Service as 
Resident Magistrate, first class, in Sind, 1913. Promoted 
District Deputy Collector in 1918. Appointed Oriental 
Translator to the Government of Bombay in 1929 and 
Naib Dewan of Junagadh State in 1935. Went back to 
Sind Jn 1936, and appointed Collector and District 
Magistrate in various districts of Sind including the Upper 
Sind Frontier District, where he was the first Indian to be 
permanent Deputy Commissioner. Again appointed Dewan 
and Vice-President of the State Council, Junagadh, in August 
1942. Retired on superannuation pension from Bombay 
Govt, Service in June 1945. . Is a member of the Standing 
Cttee. of Ministers, Chamber of Princes and of the Policy 
Cttee. (Trade) of the Govt, of India. 

Address : Junagadh. 
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M AT.IK. bAiu)Ai’ Hm'djj 
SIKC.U, C.r.h., O.B.F-., 

r.C.S., Tilin''* Miniiltcr. 
P<aliaia Slat*;* - 

Bo:n : >:ov. iBaO at 

Kawalpindi (Punjab). 

lidvca\Cil al ICaMbourne 
College (public 5»clu>^>l}* Hast- 
bourne, England, looo-ioii and 
passed v;iih highest honours in 
classical languages (Gicck and 
Latin) . Subsequently he joined 
BaUiol College, 0:<lord, 1912- 
X015 and graduated with 
Honours in modern History in 
191^. Captained the Cricket 
Team at Eastbourue College and 
represented Oxford University both at cricket and goU. 

After finishing his educational career, proceeded to France in 
1916, and served at first with the French Army on the Western Front, 
then in 1917 and 1918 as a fighting Pilot in the Royal Flying Corps and 
subsequently in the Royal x\ir Force in France. Italy and in the Home 
Defence, United Kingdom , was wounded in air combat in France in 
1917, Later on, he entered the Indian Civil Service and served in the 
Punjab from 1922-1930, at first as Assistant Commissioner, then after 
only 18 months' service, as Deputy Commissioner in the following 
Districts : — Sheikhupura, Gujranv/ala, Gujrat, Rohtak and Sialkot. 
He was then appointed Deputy Trade Commissioner in the ofiice of 
the High Commissioner for India in London and served there from 
1931-1933 and for a short period in 1033 in Germany as Indian Trade 
Commissioner at Hamburg; returned to India in 1931 and was sent 
to work as Deputy Secretary" in the Commerce Department, Govern- 
ment of India, in which capacity’’ he remained from 1034 to the beginning 
t>f 1937 \ served as Joint Secretary in the Commerce Department, 
Government of India in 1937 stnd was appointed in 1938 as the first 
Indian Trade Commissioner to the United States of America and 
Canada with headquarters at Nexv York and held this position from 
July 1938 to the end of January 1944. His services were recognised 
by the grant of O.B.H, (193S) and C.I.E. (1941). He participated in 
the following International conferences as representative of the Govern- 
ment of India : — 

International Cotton Conference, Washington, 1939 ; International 
Labour Conference, New York, 1941 ; The United Nations Food 
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Conference, Hot Springs, Virginia, U.S.A., 1943; United « Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Conference, Atlantic City, U.S.A., 1943. 

In April I944i the Government of India lent his services as Prime 
Minister to His Highness the Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 

During the short period that Sa^rdar Hardit Singh Malik has 
been at the helm of affairs in Patiala State, he brought about many 
important reforms in the various spheres of administration and has 
distinguished himself as a statesman of a high order . 

In view of his deep knowledge of international^ affairs and h is 
successful experience as Trade Commissioner for India in the U.S.A., 
he was chosen to lead the Indian States Industrial delegation in which 
capacity he visited the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. Under his 
leadership the Delegation established valuable contacts with the 
industrial magnates of these countries and also of Canada and opened 
up a way for the procurement of plants and machinery for the Indus- 
trialisation of the States, which is bound before long to start in full 
swing if the States are to line up with the rest of India . 

As a result of his home policy, the economic stability of the State ^ 
has been ensured and agriculturists have been largely benefited by 
measures adopted to bring the prices of foodgrains up to the same level 
as that obtaining in the Punjab. 

Appointment of a Civil Services Commission and throwing all 
Civil Service posts open to entry by competition, enhancement of the 
pays and grades of all gazetted officers, ministerial stafi, inferior 
servants and armed forces personnel, 20% increase in the rates of 
dearness allowance and the extension of its scope so as to benefit all 
State servants drawing a pay up to Rs, 800 and also the pensioners and 
recipients of stipends and compassionate allowances, the creation of 
the Directorate of Public Relations in order to ensure more cordial 
relations between the Ruler and his subjects and to make the Govern- 
ment more responsive to public opinion, the setting up of a Constitution 
Committee to frame a constitution for a popular representative assembly 
are some of the reforms which have been inaugurated by his advice and 
initiative. He also took a keen interest in the formulation of Post- 
war Development plans and immediately the peace returned, he started 
working whole-heartedly for their early implementation. Already 
several of these schemes have been put into effect. Recently he has 
been selected as one of the members who are representing India on the 
United Nations' Economic and Social Council, London. 


Address : Patiala. 
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M ehta, p. n.. l.t.m.. 

A.M.S.T., Gold :ircdal- 
isl. One of the most 
successful of the students of 
the V. J. T. Institute from 
^Ylhch he passed out in 1807 
with the fiii^hcst scholarships 
for the first two years, and 
I^rd Rcat’ Gold >fcdal with 
Honours Diploma, From 
1 898 to 1005 he worUed as a 
Wcaa’in^ Master in solo charge 
of his departments in The New 
Great Eastern Mills, Ltd., 
Bombay, the late Mr. Ean- 
sulclibhai Bhagluibai’s Mills, 
Alnnedabad, and The Presi- 
dcnc}' Mills and The Colaba 
Land & Mill Co., Ltd., at Bombay, when he left for England for 
I further studies in Textile manufacture. Was the first to obtain 

j the Government of India State Technical Scholarship in 1905 ; pro- 

I ceeded to iManchester and obtained certificates in the Faculty of 
I Technology- of the Victoria University and Honours Diploma of the 
' Municipal College of Technology- of that City. At the City- and 
Guilds of London Examination he obtained the highest award of 
the Silver liledal and INIoney- Prize in Carding and Spinning and 
1 also first class Honours, and Bronze liledal in dyeing of Cotton 
I Yam and Piecegoods, and First Class Cervificales in various 
textile manufacturing and designing subjects and in bleaching, 
dyeing', printing and finishing of Textile fabrics. Returned to 
India in 1908 when he was appointed Textile Expert to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay to organise and conduct a survey’’ of the hand- 
loom wea\-ing industry- in the Presidency. This was completed 
in 1909, from which period !Mr. !Mehta has been acting as techno- 
logical expert and adviser to difierent cotton Jilills in India ; is 
also interested in the import of English y-ams, piecegoods and 
textile machinery-. 

Since 1909, devoted his rvhole-hearted attention in intro- 
ducing in India the weardng of fine piecegoods with fine 
yams imported into India of 40 to 120 counts. ^let with 
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considerable success and his help and assistance have been always 
sought by Mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Rajputana, Bengal and 
other parts of India. 

Besides importing Enghsh yarns and piecegoods, Mr. Mehta 
carried on business as a Cloth Merchant, buying his requirements 
from local Mills till the end of the trade boom in 1920, when he 
closed his business as a Cloth Merchant. He has done very useful 
service to the country by advising and helping to introduce the 
spinning of fine yarns and the weaving of fine cloth all over India, 
and his services and advice have always been available and 
offered free of cost to all his clients, acquaintances and friends. 
He is at present doing business as : (i) Importer of cotton, spun 
silk and Art Silk yarns and Piecegoods from England, the 
Continent oi Europe, China and Japan [trade with enemy and 
enemy occupied countries now suspended ) ; {2) Importer of Textile 
Machinery for the Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing of 
Cotton Piecegoods ; (3) Cloth Selling Agent for Local Mills. 

In 1935 he bought the Crescent Mills of the Currimbhoy 
Group with the help -of his friends and converted ft into a fine 
spinning and weaving mill complete with up-to-date Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing Machines. In 1942 he took up the 
Managing Agency of the Burhanpur Tapti Mills Ltd., which he is 
now working successfully on modern lines. 

Besides his commercial and manufacturing business he takes 
great interest in social and public activities, specially for 'the 
benefit of the Parsee unemployed. He has made liberal contri- 
butions both privately and pubhcly to help various social and 
other institutions to relieve distress and to help those who are 
willing to work and improve their prospects and has donated 
large sums to Dr. Massina’s Hospital. Has built a cheap-rent 
chawl for the benefit of Parsees, founded a lying-in-hospital 
at Udwada, and is engaged in promoting employment centres to 
educate and give employment to the Parsee unemployed. 

He has taken over a Parsi Boarding School at Nasik to run 
it on the most modern lines and the total cost including purchase, 
renovation and expansion will come to Rs. 6,00,000. 

Address : Cook's Building, 324, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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M odi, Rai Bahadur Seth 
Gujjar:mal, belongs to 
the distinguished family 
of ' I^fodis ' of Patiala State ; 
Managing Director : Modi In- 
dustries, Modinagar (Meerut), 


Born : August, igoi. 

Educated : Privately. 

Took to business at a very 
early age, first apprenticed as 
cashier and accountant in vari- 
ous concerns of his own and was 
later trained as Engineer and 
Miller in the big Flour Mills of 
Ws father, which gave him an 
insight into the principles of busi- 
ness and finance and mechanical 
worldng of factories. 



Founded ' Modinagar,' an industrial town in Dist. Meerut, U. R ; 
has to his credit many inventions in the field of Engineering and 
Chemical Control. 

Managing Director: Modi Sugar Mills Ltd., Modi Vanaspati 
Mfg, Co. ; Modi Soap Works ; Modi Food Products Co., Ltd. ; ]\Iodi 
Biscuit Co. ; Modi Tin Factory ; Modi Oil Mills and other Modi Group 
Factories at Modinagar, and other places in the Punjab and U. P. ; 
has recently floated a company under the name of Modi Spinning & 
Weaving Mills Co. Ltd., which viU start a big Cloth Mill at I\Iodinagar. 

Chairman, Sugar Mills Association, Western U.P. ; All-India Soap 
Makers' Association ; Modi Charitable Fund Society and R. B, Multani- | 
mal Charitable Trust ; Founder & Chairman, Western U.P. Chamber , 
of Commerce. ' 

Member, War Technical Recruiting Committee and War Board 
of Meerut Division ; Executive Committee of Meerut College ; and 
Institute of British Engineers ; life Member, Mechanical Engineers' 
Association of India. 

A well-known philanthropist, his donations ^ run into many lakhs. 
Has established various public welfare institutions; started at Modi- 
nagar a High School for boys with provision for industrial and technical 
training, a big Kanya Vidyalay and a free charitable hospital for the 
workers and the neighbouring rural population; has generously con- 
tributed to the various war funds and loans. He recently contributed 
Rs. one lakh to the Benares Hindu Univ. for construction of a Technical 
Research Laboratory. 

Hobbies : Gardening and Building. 

Address : P.O. Modinagar (Meerut), U.P. 
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~™.| ^ ^ O II A M M A D P U R 

t j\^ LAnnowA : Tjiakoki: 

\ , i Akjun Sij;oh Sajjab, 

> ' ' ‘ ^ ol Labhowa Hstalc. 

t ' * I 

' ’1 Boin : 9th April, 1913. 

V f * 

I - ^ ^ Educ. : privately and later 

I ^ > joined Wadhwau Coll. (Kathia* 

t I I v;ar) ; alter adoption by Th. 

? I Laiq Singh Saliab, owner of 

I •';* - '' ^ Lablunva Estate, continued his 

\ ^ ^ I studios pi ivatcly under the very 

I ; able tutor Mr. Peter, JIc ac- 

i ‘1 cjuircd practical training in 

I \ administrative matters under 

I ^ / the abP f adoptive 

[ H r ' 1 father » : . : ■ ■ :■ who v/as 

/ I welbknown for his shrewdness 

, h and administrative sagacity. 

Assumed charge of the Estate on the death of his father. He 3 s a 
great lover of arts and a patron of classical music. He has very 
ably maintained the high tradition of his father in administrative 
efficiency, and spares no pains to improve the lot of his subjects. 

Family history : He is the son of Raja Zorawar Singhji Sahab of 
Chuda State and the younger brother of Raja Bahadur Smghji Sahab, 
the present ruling chief of that State. He was taken in adoption on 
April 3, 1924 by Th. Laiq Singh Sahab, the owner of the jMohammadpur 
Labhowa Estate, District Mainpuri(U.P.). Th, Bhagwant Singh Sahab 
who was the owner of this Estate in the early 19th century helped the 
British when they were overwhelmed by the I\Iarahattas. Th. 
Bhagwant Singh Sahab was mentioned in the special despatch to the 
Governor-General H.E. Marquess of Wellesley who bestowed on him a 
robe of Honour along with a Sanad. The repeated attacks of the 
Marahattas necessitated the reduction in the status of the local Chief- 
tains, Labhowa being the first victim. Th. Laiq Singh brought it to 
its present position by his administrative abilities. He was made life- 
Magistrate on accouirt of his abilities. He took part in all Government 
activities and was the most loyal Estate-holder in the District. 

In the great world war, his services were much appreciated for his 
contributions in men and money. During the recent world war, Th. 
Arjun Singh Sahab distinguished himself by his special war efforts. He 
enlisted many recruits and also donated large sums of money. In 
lieu of his war services the Government has been pleased to award him 
several Medals, sanads, letters of appreciation and also a jaglr. 

He has seven sons, four of whom are receiving education. The 
present revenue of the estate which is governed by the U.P. Estate 
Act Part I, is Rs. 70,000. Area : 20,000 acres. Population : About 25,000. 
The Railway Station is Shikohabad Junction, E.I.R. 
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M O H T A ; Diwan Baha- 
dur SCTH Gopaldas, 

Akola, C.P. & Berar, son 
of late seth Bulakidas Molita 
and grandson of late Rai Saheb 
Seth Rekhchand Mohta of 
Hinganghat. A prominent in- 
dustrialist, Banker and Landlord 
and owner of mills and mines ; 

Chairman, R. S, Rekchand 
Gopaldas Mohta Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Akola Oil & Rice 
Mills, Gin and Press Factories ; 

Printing and Litho Works, The 
Laxmi Bank Ltd., and Insurance 
and several other companies 
and connected with various 
public bodies and institutions ; 
elected to the C.P. & Berar 
Leg. Assembly by Commerce 
and Industries constituency 
{1937) ; Pres., C.P. & Berar 
Chamber of Commerce (1944), Factory Owners' Assocn. (since 
1939) i Member, C. P. and Berar Govt Committees of State Aid 
Board of Industries (since 1934) '* Indian Central Cotton Committee ; 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry ; Hoarding 
and Profiteering C'ttee., 1943 ; Standard Cloth Advisory CTtee , 1943 ; 
and Textile Labour Enquiry Ottee, (Jayaratnam), C P. and Berar 
(1941) ; Electric Power Advisory C’ttee ; Communication for consulting 
Post-War Reconstruction of Roads C'ttee. ; Provincial Development 
Advisory C'ttee. ; G. I. P. Railway Advisory C'ttee., Nagpur (1941-42} ; 
Laxminarayan Technological Institute, Nagpur ; District War C'ttee, 
Wardha (1940-45) ; Berar Divisional War C'ttee. ; District Pnee Control 
Advisory C'ttee., Wardha (since 1941) ; Municipal Councillor, Hingan- 
ghat, nominated (1925-28), elected (x928-3l), again nominated (1934- 
38) ; Honorary Magistrate {1925-38) ; Member, Debt Conciliation 
Board {1935-37) ^ Recipient of King George V Silver Jubilee and King 
George VI Coronation Medals ; honoured by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bikaner. Has two sons, Ghanshyamdas and Pharsotamdas. 

The Mohta family can trace its origin to a period even before Babar 
came to India when their ancestor Saloji accompanied Prince Bikaji 
who later on founded Bikaner. The Mohtas have a glorious past and 
have produced great warriors an,d equally^great statesmen. They have 
figured prominently in several battles and have shed their blood in some 
of them. Famous for their courage, the women have adorned the 
family name by ofiering " Sati."' 

Many Jahagirs, rights and privileges have been bestowed on the 
Mohta family by the Ruling Princes of Bikaner in recognition of their 
meritorious services rendered both on the battle-field and in the ad- 
ministration of the State. The illustrious sons of the Mohta family have 
adorned the office of Prime Minister of Bikaner with dignity, distinction 
and statesmanship. The family can be proud of being the first amongst 
Marwaris to establish the cotton manufacturing industry in India. 
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N ajmj^aka assxj 
MOHAMDI RAJ: Raja 
. Saiyid Mohammad 
Saadat Au Khan, is the only 
^ Raja Saiyid 

/ lafc Mohammad Ashfaq All Khan, 

Rani M* Sarlaraz 

' ^ Begum of the Mohamdi Raj, 

^ Oudh, IBs father was a poet 

i great repute and author of 

numerous publications* 

During the last World War 
' .... Rani Saheba helped the 

"I.".' ' British Government with men 

' . 0 j '* and money. The Lucknow 

V ^ ‘ * /F^ . \ ‘ 1 University, the King George's 

' Medical College as well as the 

i' > ^ \ ^ Prince of Wales Zoological 

' - Gardens at Lucknow are in- 

wLI™* >t debted to the late Rani Saheba 

for her muniilcent and liberal 
donations. 

The present Raja inherited Nanpara from liis maternal grand- 
father, Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, Kt., c.sj* The title of Raja 
was conferred on the Nanpara House in 1763 by the Nawab Shuja- 
ud-Da\ila, the King of Oudh, and has since been recognized by the 
British Government as hereditary. 

Born in 1904. Edncaied at the Colvin Taluqdars' College, Lucknow ; 
succeeded to the Nanpara GarZi in 1911, Added to his acquirement 
the vast experience of a traveller of broad outlook having visited 
the Continent, England and the Near East several limes. 

The Raja is well-known for his drive against illiteracy.^ The Saadat 
High School recently established at Nanpara marks the successful 
culmination of his efforts at liberalizing education in his Raj. The 
Lady Hallctt Women's Hospital established recently at Nanpara 
conspicuously marks his humane feeling towards his subjects and 
his deep interest in all social and civic matters. 

Recreations t Polo, Tennis, Swimming and Big Game Shooting; has 
bagged many tigers. 

Member of the most cjcclusivc Clubs of Europe and India, and 
patronizes the Aero Club, United Provinces. 

Member, U.P. Assembly, 

Hciy-^ Apparent^ Nanpara Raj : Rajkumar Asif Saadat Ali Khan. 
JJcir-Apparcnt, Mohamdi Raj : Rajkumar Arif Saadat Ali Khan. 
Dewan : Agha Mirza Saheb. 

Address : Saadat Palace, Nanpara, Dist. Babraich (U.P.). 
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N AWAB Ganj Aliabad 
Estate : Dr. Sarbar 
Nawazish Alt Khan 
Qizilbash of : belongs to a 
noble family of the Punjab, dis- 
tinguished for religious, military 
and administrative services. 

Bofn : 1901. Educ, : At 

Central [Model School and For- 
man Christian College, Lahore 
Took his B.A. Hons. Degree of 
the Punjab University in 1923. 

Received his Ph.D. in 1942, 

Brother : Sahabzada Moham- 
mad Hussain Khan Qizilbash. 

Succeeded hisuncle Khan Baha- 
dur NawabMohammadAliKhan, 

C.S.I., on the 2nd February 1935. 

Married m 1936, the daughter 
of Mirza Bahadur Mirza Moham- 
mad Sadiq Ali Khan, a premier 
Chief of Oudh ; has tvvo sons and two daughters. 

Heir and Successor : Nawabzada Fateh Ah Khan. 

Estates : Taluqdari Estate of Nawab Gunj Aliabad Dist., Bahraich 
in Oudh, and Kerbala and Hoor Hosain Estates in Iraq (Arabia). 

The Sardar has travelled mdely in the Near and Middle East and 
knows English, Arabic, Persian, Punjabi and Urdu very well. He has 
a good taste for History, particularly Islamic History. He is deeply 
interested in education, social reforms, politics and estate management. 
Plain Living and high thinking is his motto. Director of Muslim 
India Insurance Co., Lahore. Trustee of Maharaj Singh High 
School of Bahraich. He is in charge of Zarih Procession of 
Lahore and other ecclesiastical activities and is an Hony. General 
Secretary of Madrasatul Waizeen of Lucknow, the central institution of 
the Immamia sect in India. Awarded Coronation Medal 1937 » National 
War Front Medal 1943. Member, All-India Muslim League Council 
from U.P. ; recently elected to the Provincial Assembly from Fyzabad- 
cum-Sitapur-cum-Bahraich urban constituency and life member of the 
All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh. 

Hobbies : Gardening and Reading. RecreaUon : Tennis and Shooting. 
History : The Sardar is a grandson of the late Nawab Sir Nawazish 
Ali Khan and Nawab Sir Fateh Ali IGian. The family traces its 
history to the days of Nadir Shah, when one of his ancestors was 
Governor of Kandahar. In 1839 Nawab Ali Raza Khan became a 
friend of the British and fought on their side at Mudki, Feroze Shah 
and Sobraon and raised a troop of cavalry wliich was later on embodied 
in the well-known Hodson's Horse, for which he was awarded the 
estate known as Nawab Ganj Aliabad Estate, Oudh, comprising 
147 villages. A pension was also granted to him which was later 
replaced by a grant of property known as Rakh Khamba. 

Address i Nawabganj Aliabad, Bahraich Oudh, and Mubarak 
Haveli, Lahore. 
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N AWAB Sir LIAQAT 

HYAT KHANJC.B.E., is 
the eldest surviving son of 
the late Hon'ble Nawab Moham- 
mad Hyat Khan.C.S.I., of Wah 
in the Attoclc District, Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in igog 
as a Deputy Superintendent of 
Police and received early pro- 
motion to the Imperial Police. 

He held several important 
appointments with conspicuous 
success and liis services were 
recognized by the grant of the 
King’s Police Medal, the title 
of Khan Bahadur, the O.B.E,, 
and a grant of land by the 
Government. 

During the visit of H. R, H. 
the Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) to Lahore in 1922 he was 
selected by-H. E. the Governor of the Punjab to take charge of the 
special reception arrangements in Lahore. His services in this 
connection received high commendation from His Royal Highness, 
H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of the Punjab. 

In 1923 his services were lent to H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala 
as Home Secretary but His Highness soon raised his status to that of 
Home Minister and placed under his control some of the most 
important departments of the State. It was as Home Minister that 
Sir Liaqat distinguished himself as an oihcer of high administrative 
abilities. He gave effect to several measures of reform likely 
to have far-reaching results in improving the condition of 
agriculture and industry in the State. In 1928 H. E. the Viceroy 
conferred on him the title of " Nawab ” as a personal distinction 
and in 1930 His late Highness appointed him as his Prime Minister. 

During the inquiry into the allegations contained in the book 
{'Indictment of Patiala” Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat conducted 
the Patiala case and the meritorious services rendered by him 
were gratefully recognised by His late Highness. 

He was closely associated with the Round Table Conferences and 
Federal discussions both in India and London and represented the 
States at the Round Table Conference and the Parliamentary Joint 
Select Committee. 

Knighted in 1933, His late Highness conferred on bim? the 
Honorary Rank of General in 1934. H. M. the King Emperor con- 
ferred on him the Order of K.B.E. in 1939- 

Sir Liaqat has been closely connected with the work of the Cham- 
ber of Princes for many years past. _ Appointed Political Adviser 
and Member of the Bhopal State Cabinet soon after bis retirement 
from Patiala and retired in 1945. 
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N AWAB Zmiiu Yar 

JUKO Bahaouu is the 
son of the late Nav»'ab 
Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur, one of 
the three great Poigah Nobles 
of the Hyderabad State, 

Borit : in Hyderabad-Dcccan 
m the year roto. 

He %vas educated at the 
College, and at^ the 
Osmania University, obtaining 
his B,A, degree in 1934. The 
Nawab has the distinction of 
being^the first Paigah noble to 
graduate from the Osmania 
Universit>^ 

Nawab Zahir Yar Jung’s Pai- 
gah, or feudal estate, covers an 
area of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533 and its annual revenue amounts to 
Rs. 22 lakhs. He carries on the administration with the help of a 
Council consisting of a President and two Members, 

In 1934, under the gracious orders of H. E. H, the Nizam, he 
received Settlement and Revenue training in Nizamabad District and 
thereafter, in 1938, in administration in C.P. and Berar as Assistant 
Commissioner at Amraoti. 

In 1927 he was married to the eldest daughter of the late Nawab 
Wali-ud-Dowla Bahadur, another member of the Paigah family and 
second son of the late Sir Nawab \^car-ul-Umra Bahadur, one of 
Hyderabad’s Prime Ministers. 

President, All-India Muslim Educational Conference, Aligarh, 
1943 - 

A keen sportsman and shikari ; has shot a large variety of Indian 
game, large and small. Has twice visited Europe and America with 
his Begum and has published a book of his memoirs. 

The Nawab evinces keen interest in the administration of his 
estate and has introduced many schemes for the amelioration of his 
people in the form of schools, drinking water wells, roads and health 
measures. 

He has recently been appointed, by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, as a Member of the Executive CounciL His portfolio comprises 
of the departments of Post, Archaeology, Govt. Printing Press, Veter- 
irnry, Observatory, Wireless, Ecclesiastical and Labour, 

Address : Paigah House,” Alexandra Road, Secunderabad, 

Deccan, 
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N AWABZADA Imad-ul-* 

DAULAH Yi:MIN-UL-MULK 
KASinOUZZAFAII Khak, 

B.A.. Col., younger son of llic 
late General Nawab Molisin- 
I ubmulk Obaidnllah Khan, C.S.I., 

1 and nephew of His Highness 
the Ruler of Bhopal. 

Bon : November 1909, 

Educated / Privately and at the 
Muslim Univ., Aligarh. Graduat- 
ed in 1932 after a brilliant 
career. Was the Secretary of the 
Historical Society which toured 
many historic places all over 
India. Captain of the Muslim 
University Hockey XI in 1932. 

Received administrative 
revenue Vraining in Bhopal. 

Was responsible for carrjdng out 
the colonisation scheme entrust- 
ed to him by H. H. the Ruler. 

A keen lover of art and literature, he has been responsible 
for elevating the literary standard of Bhopal to a great height by 
patronising the leading Urdu poets in India. 

On the outbreak of the present War the Nawabzada offered his 
personal services and placed all the resources of his private estates 
at the disposal of His Majesty's Government, He completed a course 
of military training in the C.T. States O.T.C. at Indore, with remark- 
able success. Staff Officer 'Q' Branch, Was attached to different Area 
and District Headquarters and the Central Command^ Agra, for staff 
training. Since promoted ' Chief of Staff', Bhopal State Forces. He 
donated Rs. 10,000, and Rs. 600 per month for the duration of 
the War to H. E. the Viceroy's War fund, and also contributed 
generously to various other War Funds, which together with his 
brotlier's contributions, amounted to nearly Rs. x lakh. He was sent by 
the Military Authorities on an inspection tour to the Middle East, in 
Oct. 1943, and visited Egypt, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Iran. 
The Nawabzada takes a keen interest in education and generously 
supports many private and local charitable institutions. Together 
with his brother he recently donated Rs. 1,44,000 to the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, for the enlargement of higher Technical Education. 
Member of the Court, Muslim Univ., Aligarh. Sports : Being the Vice- 
President of the All-India Hockey Federation, the Nawabzada takes 
a very keen interest in Hockey. The famous “Bhopal Wanderers XI “ 
owes its very existence to the Nawabzada's generous help and support. 
The Nawabzada owns a fine string of racehorses. 

He is the Founder of " The Bhopal Stud Farm ", which, due to 
his keen interest, is rapidly progressing and *is becoming an important 
centre of horse-breeding in India. 

Other Recreations : Big game hunting, yachting, and tennis. 
Vice-Commodore of the Bhopal Yacht Club. 

Address : Said Manzil Palace, Bhopal, C.I. 
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P AKLAKTMEDI : Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Sir Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Kara YANA Deo, 
K.C.I.E., The Maharaja Saheb 
ot Parlakimedi, Gaujam Dist., 
Premier to the Govt, of Orissa 
for the 2nd time Dec. 1941- 
July 1944 and Member, India 
Defence Council, 1941-44 ; 
belongs to the Gajapathi" 
Dynasty of Orissa and comes 
of the main branch of the 
illustrious Ganga Dynasty, 
Born : April 26, 1892. 

Educ* : The Madras Court-of- 
Wards Institution, Newington. 
MaYYied : In 1913 the younger 
sister of the Feudatory Chief of 
Kharswan. (Deceased). Has 2s. 
and id. 

Assumed charge of Estates in 1913. Awarded the title of 
Rajah (personal) and hereditary in 1918 and 1922 respectively and 
Maharaja (personal) in 1936 in recognition of services to his Estate 
and improving its condition; holds an Honorary Commission in the 
Land Forces since 1918 and is now Captain; a delegate to the First 
Indian R.T.C., 1930 and assessor of the Orissa Boundary Gttee ; as an 
M.L.A. of Madras, was selected in 1933 as representative of All- 
India Landholders' Asscn. to give evidence before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London; member, Royal Society of 
Arts, London ; served on the Royal Commission on Agriculture ; 
was nominated member of Indo-British Trade Negotiations during 
1938 : Honorary Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural Coll., 
Coimbatore ; Contributed Rs. i lakh to the Research Institute, 
Coonoor, and Rs. 20,000 for post-graduate research work in food and 
commercial crops ; has been doing valuable public work ; during the 
Great War, 1914-18, subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and 
Funds and recruited men for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces ; 
member of several important Clubs in the Madras Presidency, such 
as Turf Club, M.C.C., M.U.C., Gymkhana, Cosmopolitan Club and of 
tlie East India Asscn., London, Indian Red Cross Society, Royal 

Ovlcutia Turf Club ; standing member, ^ R.W.I. Turf Club, 

Bombay ; Life Member, C.C.I. ; elected President, Ganjam Dist. 
Board, in 1936 and on 23-1-1937 returned unopposed to the Orissa 
Assembly where he was called upon to form the first Ministry in Orissa. 
MX A., T^Iadras, several times. President and Leader, National 
War Front, Orissa ; has contributed Rs. i lakh to the War Fund and 
purchased Rs. 2 lakhs worth of war bonds, besides helping in re- 
cruitment work. Contributions : £5,000 to the Orissa War Fund for 

purchasing a Fighter Plane and gift of his Broad-Gauge Saloon to the 
Army for the use of the Red Cross Society ; Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,000 to 
the Ganjam Relief Cttee. and Flood Relief Cttee., Orissa ; Rs. ro,ooo 
to tlie Amenities Fund of the Indian Army, and 15 oz. of blood to the 
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Orissa Blood' Bank; recently contributed Rs. 25.000 to the Cuttack 
Hospital for a separate maternity ward to be named after liis Ranee ; 
Rs. 2,000 to the Lady Hubback Maternity and Child Welfare Fund-; 
takes prominent part in industrial and commercial advancement 
of the City and owns the Parlaldmcdi Light Railway of 59 miles, a 
Salt Factory at Pundi, and large oil and rice mills at Parlakimedi; 
Director, Mettur Industries, Madras, Manjri Stud Farm, Poona, 
and Simpson & Co., ^Madras ; takes keen interest in the advancement 
of learning, both Oriental and Occidental, and maintains a First Grade 
College, a Sanskrit College, Boys' & Girls' High Schools, and two Ele* 
Schools for Ori}’as and Telugus; also encourages education of boys 
and girls b}”- lavishly helping them with scholarsliips, free lodging 
and boarding, books, etc. ; maintains many charitable institutions, 
takes personal interest in agriculture and horticulture, maintains a 
Vetennary Hospital and agricultural demonstration farms, and has 
started Virginia tobacco cultivation. 

Hobbies : Cricket^ and big game hunting, has bagged many tigers, 
panthers, etc, ; also interested in billiards, horse-riding and racing, 
winning many important races in India including the present King's 
Coronation Cup and King's Cup of 1945 at Calcutta. Publications : 
Gopalkrishna Padyavali, Gopalkrishna Padyavali (small), Nakshira- 
nirnaya, Brundabanchandra Bihar, Gaurahari Granihabali, Kabiiakalika 
Part I, Prachcen UikaL 

Heir-Apparent : Sri Sri Sri Ramchandra Gajapati Narayana Deo, 
Jubraj of Parlakimedi. Born : i8th Feb. 1916, Educ. : privately and 
at the Jlaharaja's College, Parlaldmedi, in Madras for the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination under various leading tutors, has 
special aptitude for literature, especially English, and cultural 
studies ; has travelled widely in India, England and parts of 
Europe and visited places of historical and ethnological interest, and 
modern scientific and industrial 
concerns ; a lover of Education, 

Culture and Fine Arts and 
spends a portion of his private 
funds for educational and 
charitable purposes. Recreation : 

Tennis and Shikar ; has to his 
credit a bag of 116 tigers and 
panthers. 

Second Son : Maharaj Kumar 
Sri Sri Sri Madhab Sundar 
Gajapathi Narayana Deo, B.Sc., 

Rajah Saheb of Delang, Balram- 
nagar and Manikprasad Estates. 
h, 8-3-1919. m, eL d, of the Chief 
of Nilgiri, 1946. Edw. : Presy. 

CoIL, Madras. Recreatioji : 

Shikar, Tennis, Golf, Cricket 
and Billiards. Life Member, 

C.C.I. ; Member, M.U.C. and 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, 

Golf Club, Ootacamund . 

A ddress : Parlakimedi ; Halls 
Gardens, Kilpauk, Madras. 



Heir-Apparent, 
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P ANCHAKOTE RAJ: 
Raja Sri Sri Shankari 
Prasad Singa Deo. 
Born : 1921. 

Married : The second daug- 
hter of the late Raja Bahadur 
Major Durgauarain Singh of 
Tinva, Taluqdar of U.P. 

Succeeded: OntheadthDe- 
cember 1945 on the death of 
his father the late Raja --Kal- 
yani Prasad Singha Deo. Suc- 
cession is by primogeniture. 

Heir-Apparent : Sri Sri 
Bhubaneshwari Prasad 
Singha Deo. 

The Raj is one of the most 
ancient in India. ' Founded 
as early' as 81 A.D. by 
Tvlaharaja Damodar Sekhar, a direct descendant of Bilcromaditya, 
who came from Dhar in Central India. The Raj was originally 
an independent state, and first paid tribute to Mahomedan 
rulers in 1632-33. During the early British period it was semi- 
independent, until the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D. 
Various minor principalities, now large estates, used to be under 
its suzerainty and the old bond persists in sentiment. At one 
period of history the seat of the family, until recently a ruling 
family, was Panchet Hill, not far from Asansol. The present 
seat is Kashipur (Manbhum), Rly. Station. Adra, B.N.R., and 
the palace is one of the finest buil^ngs in Bihar. 

The family is known throughout India for its munificence, 
its extensive charitable and religious endowments, and the 
devotion of the tenantry to the head of the noble house. 

The Raja is a* good sportsman. He takes keen interest 
in administrative afiairs, public works and development of his 
vast estate and also in the welfare of his tenants, particularly in 
the matter of education. 

He maintains a free Sanskrit College and a Charitable 
Dispensary, and an English High School. 

General Manager : Pannalal Bose, M.A. (District and 
Sessions Judge, Retired) , Zemindari Manager : Pramatha 
i Rath Das ; Asst. Manager : Subodh Kumar Mitra, M.Sc., B.L. 
and Private Secietary and Manager, Debuttar Estates : Lai B. N. 
Shah Deo, B A. 

Area: Nearly 3,000 square miles comprising extensive 
properties — including valuable mines — ^in Manbhum, Burdwan, 

I Ranchi, Bankura, Orissa, Calcutta and Benares. 
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P IRPUR: Raja Syed Mo- 
hamad lyfAKDI, B.A., 

M.L.A., Taluqdat of 
Pirp\ir, Dist, Fyrabad (Oudh). 

J3on; ; December 27th, 3896. 

Educated : In Arabic and 
Persian ; joined the Colvjn 
Taluqdars' School, L'uckno\v, 
and subsequently the Canning 
College, Lucknow. Graduated 
in 1920. 

Succeeded his father, the late 
Raja Sir Syed Abujafar, 

K.C.I.E., in February 1927. 

Propri elor of Pirpur Esta te 
in Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Jaun- 
! pur, Azamgarh and Ghazipur Districts. Pays a land revenue of more 

than Rs. 1,10,000. 

In November 1930 he was returned unopposed to the United 
Provinces Legislative Council- The British Indian Association of the 
Taluqdars of Oudh tr^vice elected him as their Hon. Secretary. In 1931, 
when the second Round Table Conference was in session, he went to 
^ England on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh to press for the mainte- 

nance of their rights and privileges. In 1933 “tbe British Indian Associa- 
tion deputed him to give evidence before the Joint Parliamentaiy 
Committee. He^vas the President of the United Provinces Educational 
Conference held at Muzaffarnagar in November 1934. Since the 
beginning of the new constitution he has been a member of the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. He was President of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
in March 1938 to inquire into Muslim grievances in Congress governed 
Provinces. He travelled all over India in this connection and first 
published his report, kno^vn as “ Pirpur Report in November, 1938 
which ran into a second edition the same year. He was Organizer of 
the All-India Industrial Exhibition held at Patna (Bihar) in 1938-39 
and was Conyener of the Committee appointed by the Ail-India 
Muslim League in December 1938 to examine the Wardha Scheme of 
I Education, 

j Since the beginning of the War he has contributed generously 

towards the difierent War Funds. 
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R AKH Khamija E<-T-\Tr,, J 

tli(‘ Hon'ble Xrw.r.b Sir j 

I^Jor.'ifnvr AH Klian Qixil- i 

ba*;]!, B.A., Bah-a'i-Luv, | 

Revenue Minister, Punjab, i 

since latii March, lo.jG. Is the | 

Present fiend of the Qizilbash j 
Fn.mily of the Punjab, He is 
the 6th Mawab of the family j 
having succeeded to the title 
and tile family estates on the 
death of his late broUicr Nawab 
Nisar AH Khan Qizilbash, in 1 

April 1 9,^,5, The first Nawab ! 

and founder of the Qizilbash j 

family in India, AH Raza j 

Khan came from Kabul in ; 

iS.ti and since then the heads | 

of this family have rendered valuable services to the people of j 
the Punjab and wielded great influence witli the different com- i 

munities. The family is distinguished for IMilitarj', Political ; 

and Social Servdees. 

Born : 1908, s. of late Kawab Sir Fateh AH Ivlian Qizilbash, 
K.C.I.E. Edv.c. : Clare College, Cambridge and Lincolns Inn, 
London. i 

Member, Punjab Legislative Assembh' ; Senior \Hce- , 

Chairman, District Board, Lahore. Honorarj' E.A.C. Life j 
President, Anjuman Islamia, Punjab. 

Estate : The Rakh Khamba Estate is one of the premier 
estates in tlie Punjab. The Nawab runs his estates on modem 
lines and takes a keen interest in the welfare of his tenants. He 
has built Hospitals both for men and women, where free medical 
aid is being given to the tenants of the Estates and the inhabitants 
of the surrounding A’illages. he has also built a Veterinary’ Hospital. 

The estate comprises of villages in Lahore, Lyallpur, Sheikhupura, 
Lucknow and Baluraich Districts. 

The title of Nawab is hereditary’’. The present Nawab was 
knighted in June 1945. 

Brothers : Iilajor Nawabzada Zulfqar Ali lOian Qizilbash, 
born in 1911, is in the Indian Army; Nawabzada Talib Ali IChan 
Qizilbash, B.A., bom in 1913. Games : The Navnb is a keen 
sportsman. He is a member of Lahore Hunt, plaj’S Polo, 
Hocke}’^ and Tennis and is keen on shooting. 

Address ;(i) Nawab Palace, Lahore, (2) Alirazabad, Rakh- 
khamba Estate, Lahore District, (3) FairlaAm, ]Mashobra, Simla. 
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S AIYEDNA, Taker 

Saxfuddin Sahbb, H. H. 

S ARB AR (Mullaji Salieb) , 

High Pontiff of Dawoodi Bohra 
Shia Mohommedan Community 
and First Class Sardar of the 
Deccan. Born : At Surat on 5th 
Aug. 1885. Succeeded : igts. 

Silver Jubilee of accession cele- 
brated all over India, 1940. 

Is the 51st incumbent of 
the pontifical office of Dai-l- 
Mutlaq. Derives his succes- 
sion from Prophet Mohommed 
(peace bo upon him), through 
his descendants the Fatemide 
Caliphs of Egypt. Nearly 900 
years back, owing to political 
upheavals in Egypt, the last 
Fatemide Caliph Imam Sai- 
yedna Taiyeb retired into 
seclusion while his Dawat was transferred to Yemen where the 
Dais ruled as Sultans. From Yemen the 23rd Dai transferred the 
seat of Dawat to India. In India, the Dais were the recipients of high 
honour and enjoyed special privileges from the Moghul Emperors, the 
Peshwas, the Holkars and the Scindias. The East India Co, counted 
the Saiyednas among the Indian nobility. His Holiness enjoys all 
the concomitant privileges, including exemption from the operation 
of the Arms Act and personal appearance in Civil Courts. Has 12 ss. 
and 8 Heir- Apparent, AbilQaed Johat Mohommed Burhanuddin 

Saheb is appointed to the Pontificate, as 52nd in the line. 

He wields supreme command and Jurisdiction, civil and religious, 
over the members of his community, who owe him allegiance and are 
bound to obey him and abide by his decisions, which are absolute and 
final. Has established his own secretariat called El-Vazaarat-us-Saifiyah 
and under its supervision he appoints his deputies, called Amils, in every 
town where his followers live to maintain constant contact with them. 

Is a liberal Patron of Education, Arts and Industry and has established 
Sigha Ilmiyah an education dept, to administer the 350 Madressahs, 
including fegh Schools with attached hostels. He maintains at Surat 
an Arabic Coll, the El-Jaameat-us-Saifiyah, where more than 300 
students are provided with free boarding and lodging. His Holiness 
is an eminent Arabic scholar and one of the greatest exponents of 
Islamic culture and literature. His annual Arabic brochures on . 
religious and philosophical subjects, published during the month of 
Ramzan, are acknowledged masterpieces of Arabic literature. His 
charities and benevolence know no bounds. Notable examples of 
his munificence are the construction of Quibla in Masjid-e-Aqsa at 1 
Jerusalem, the preparation of Kiswat, i.e,, an artistic carpet of silver j 
brocade for the covering of the inner walls of the Holy Kaaba, at j 
Mecca, the presentation of Gold and Silver Zarih (sepulchres) to the j 
Mausoleas of the Saints of Najaf and Kerbala at Iraq and the erection 
of Minaret outside the shrine of Moulana Hussain the Martyr of Islam. 
Address: Saifi Mahal; Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
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S AVANA : Dhv/a?? J 5 AHAmjr. 
KaUAVANI^AO VlTHAt, 

ho>n : 2nd January X902» | 

'Fhe: Dcv.ati I jaharlur is the r,on 
iri llie late Seth Vitluil Sayana, 
a v/clldcnown InnhHru'coatractor 
of Bombay, vdio built itn* , 

portatil pul)lic biiildinns like 
the Prince of Wales’ itlusenm, 
the General Post Ofhcc, the \ 

Poyal Institnle of Scienc*^, Sir 
Cav;as]i Jehanfpr Ifall, and the ; 

Small Causes Cotirt and v/ho, j 

during his lifc'tirnc, had donated 
a tium of Ks, 5 1,000 to the Maha- » 

rashtra Education Society, j 

Poona, and v/as well-knov/n for " l 
his charitable disposition. 

Entered the business of his 
father at the age of iS, and 
since then has cxccutccl constructional ^vorlc v/orth man}’’ lakhs 
of rupees. 

Donated a sum of Rs. 2^ lakhs for building the VithalSayana Civil ^ 
Hospital at Thana, the foundation of v.'hich wvls laid in J935 by the i 
late Lord Braboume, the then Governor of Bombay, and opened in t 
193G. He has been maintaining a free dispensary at Thana since 1927 | 

in memory of Iiis mother, Gangoobai Vithal Sayana, which is open to j 
all without any distinction of caste or creed. He is religious and 
a devotee of the Deity Dattatreya '' and has built a temple at Thana 
dedicated to Dattatreya. He is simple,* generous and kind-hearted, he 
helps the poor and the needy, and his annual expenses on charities 
alone amount to more than Rs. 15,000. 

He donated Rs. 15,000 for the Vithal Sayana Telugu Gymkhana 
at Kamatipura and built a Pavilion which was opened in Jul^^ 1940 1 

by Sir John Beaumont, the then Chief Justice of Bombay. As 1 

Chairman of the War Gifts Committee he raised over Rs. 3,00,000 j 

from Thana District for the War Gifts Fund, He donated Rs. 5,000 | 

towards the cost of building of the Divccha Maternity Home, Thana ; { 

Keenly interested in social worlc ; IMembcr, Governing Body of the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Society; Member, Advisory Board of the 
Vithal Sayana Civil Hospital, Thana ; and also of Dist. Jail, Thana ; 
a visitor to the Mental Hospital, Thana ; Hon. Treasurer, Blind Relief 
Asscii. ; Pres., Rayalasccma Famine Relief Fund ; I^Icmber, Gov'erning 
Body of the Safety First Assen. of India; Mem., Red Cross Fund 
ettec ; Mg. Trustee, Vithal Sayana Gymkhana ; Chairman, Thana 
Dist. Victory Tiianksgiving Fund ; Pres, and Promoter of the Dadar 
Widya Mandir ; Ctlcc, Member, Indian Red Cross Soclct3% Bombay 
City branch ; Trustee, Lingubai Telugu Education Fund and Telugu 
Free Library ; Pres., Telugu Yadava Sangh and Kopleshwar Temple, 
Thana. A Freemason (E.C.). 

Address: Vithal Sayana Building, Bombay 2. 
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S ETH SURAjMAL Genda- 
LAL BaDTATIA. RATYA 


O LAL BaDJATIA, RAJYA * 

Bhushan, Jain Ratna ; 

Millowner, Industrialist and ». 

Banker ; Managing Director. * ' 

Gendalal Mills Ltd,, Jalgaon %■ - 

E. Kh, : Director, Sagarmal * - ‘ ‘ 

Spinning & Weaving Mills 

Ltd., Biirhanpiir ; Presi- , " 

dent, Bada Sarafa Cotton [ '' ' . 

Association, Indore ; Chair- 1 \ ^ ^ ' 

man, Surajmal - Kamal ’ 

Kumar & Co., Indore ; : t ' ' ' ; 

Trustee and Cashier, Shree • 

Gandhi Bhawan Trust Fund, JfA 

Indore ; Managing Trustee, 

Gendalal Badjatia Family 

Charitable Trust Fund, Indore; Honorary Treasurer, Peace 
Committee, Indore (Holkar State) and Controls over Shree 
Dileep Oil Mills, Bangrod, Sailana State. 

Born : October 14, igo8. 

Married : Has one son Kamal Kumar aged 16 studying 
in Daly College, Indore and a daughter Indubala aged 12. 

Entered business at an early age, and at 19 was managing 
the Agra United Mills, which he buFt up to its present position ; 
also successfully worked Cambay Mills on lease for a time. 

A well-known philanthropist, generous donor to 
educational institutions, temples and to the poor without 
distinction of caste or creed ; runs an Ayurvedic Dispensary ; 
charities run into lakhs. 

Recipient of the title of Rajya Bhushan from H. H 
the Maharaja Holkar and of a Gold Anklet from H. H. of 
Sailana State. 

Has generously contributed to War and Red Cross 
Funds and switched his Mills over to War orders. 

C/ub : Rotary Club, Indore. 

Address : 10, Kamal Villa, Tukoganj, Indore. 
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C I N G H A N I A , Sir 
Padampat, M.L.A. 
(U.P.). Governing Director, 
J. K. Industries, Cawnporc, 
is the eldest son of the late 
Lala Kainlapat Singhania, 
the doyen of Indian In- 
dustries in U.P. Originally 
belonging to the ])rovincc of 
Jlarwar, the Singhanias 
have made Cawnporc their 
home and the high position 
now occupied by. the United 
Provinces in the sphere of industry' is in a great measure 
due to their business acumen, integrity and foresight. 

Born : January 1905. 

Educated privately ; Sir Padampat entered into his father’s 
business in his teens. Soon aftenvards, with Ins father, he 
undertook an extensive tour of Europe. The knowledge 
gained during this tour enabled Sir Padampat to harness it 
for the betterment of Indian industries. It also enhanced 
his business acumen and he has spared no pains to translate 
into reality what he learned and saw during his tour. 

Ably assisted by his two brothers, Kailashpat Singhania 
and Lakshmipat Singhania, Sir Padampat was able’to raise 
what was an ordinary industry in the U.P. to a high level in 
a very short time. J. K. Industries, which toda}' comprise 
more than forty-two different units including Textiles, Iron 
and Steel, Plastics, Aluminium, Glass, Food Products, Chemi- 
cals, Sugar, Ammunition, Banking and Finance, etc,, are the 
results of Sir Padampat’s strenuous efforts towards India’s 
industrialisation . 
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In 1932, he founded the Merchants’ Chamber of TJ.P. 
and in 1935 was honoured with the Presidentship of the 
, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
From 1941 to 1943 he was guiding the activities of the Em- 
ployers’ Association of Northern India. 

In recognition of the valuable assistance received by the 
Government and of his efforts towards promoting the indus- 
trial development in India, Government were pleased to 
confer on him the honour of Knighthood in January 1943 at 
the young age of 38. 

His activities iii the sphere of business are large and varied. 
He is the Chairman of : — 

The U.P. Industrial and Financing Corporation Ltd. 

The Bank of Jaipur Ltd. 

The Hindustan Commercial Bank Ltd., and a number of 
other companies. 

Sir Padampat was Chairman of the Government Power 
Alcohol Committee. 

He is also a member of : 

The Central Advisory Board of the Forest Utilisation, 

The Indian Central Jute Committee, 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 

The Cotton Textile Panel representing U.P. Textile Mills, 

The Board of U.P. Industries, etc., etc. 

A noted philanthrophist, Sir Padampat has donated large 
sums of money to deserving causes such as Primary Schools, 
propagation of Hindi and to religious, social and educational 
institutions. 

His chief hobby is to construct modern buildings of which 
" Kamla Tower ” (where are housed the Central administra- 
tion offices of the J. K. Industries), “ Kamla Retreat ” (the 
beauty spot of Cawnpore), “ Ganga Kutir ” (his residence), 
are examples. His chief recreations are riding, sports and 
music. 

Address : Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 
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c TNOHANrA, SniH 

Kai- 

0 T.AnnrAT, Banker 

and 

Millowncr, 


Senior Director of 

J. K. 

Group of Industries. 


Boir : 1008, Second 

r>on of 


Late Seth Knmlapat Singhnnia, 
Founder of the firm Juggilal 
Kcirnlapat. 

A fine head \vith magnificent 
bearing and compelling person- 
alit)" — a perfect blend of East | 
t and West/ The 3'car 1038-39 i 
saw him across the Atlantic 
rounding oft his training period 
for special study of modern business methods in various countries* 

Now controls several major canccrn> of J. K* Group in- j 
eluding J. K. Cotton Spg. 6c Wvg. Mills Co.. Ltd., J. K. Cotton Manu- j 
facturers, Eastern Chemical Co., India, Bombay, Raymond Woollen j 
Mills, The New Kaiser-i-Hind ^fills, Bombay, besides guiding the ! 
administration of all affiliated concerns of J. K. 

j| 

A great patron of Education, Art and Literature, Member, Faculty j, 
of Commerce, Lucknow L^niversiU’ : Advisor}' Board Government ^ 
Textile Institute, Cawnpore ; Life Member, Ali-India Federation of 
Educational Associations and Indian Council of World Affairs. Bhat- 
kande School of Indian Music and Pliotographic Society of India ; 
Benefactor of Ganganath Jha Research Institute. 

Immensely interested in public welfare ; Chairman, Emplo^'ers' 
Association of Northern India ; Patron, St. John Ambulance Corps ; 

Life Member, Indian Overseas Central Assen. I 

I 

Social to the boot, himself a patron of many Clubs and institutions 
all over India. A keen Rotarian and staunch supporter of Free Mason- 
ly ; Founder President of the Rotary Club, Cawnpore and Founder 1 
and Life Member of several Lodges, both S. C. & E, C, 

'Rcaeaiions : Tennis, Cricket, S%vimmiag and Shooting; Kamla 
Retreat'" — his residence — is the rarest treasure-trove of valuable 
antiques and '•rare flower plants. 

Private Secretary : R. N. Mehrotra. 
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S INGHANIA, Lala 
Lakshmipat, ' Banker 
and Millowner, Direc- 
tor, J. K. Industries, Kamla 
Tower, Cawnpore. 

■ Born : 1909. 

Educated : Privately in 

Cawnpore. Subsequently 
travelled widely in Europe. 

Third son of late Lala 
Kamlapatji Singhania, found- 
er of J. K. Industries, 

Cawnpore. 

Director in-charge of the 
Aluminium Corporation of 
India, Ltd., and a Senior 
Director of the J. K. Indus- 
tries, chief among which are ; 

The J. K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. 

Mills Co. Ltd. (Cawnpore) ; The J. K. Jute Mills Compatiy Ltd. ' 
(Cawnpore) ; The J. K. Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. (Cawnpore), J. K. 
Cotton Manufacturers Ltd. (Cawnpore) ; The Plastic Products 
Ltd. (Cawnpore) ; The J. K. Investment Trust Ltd, (Cawnpore) ; 
The New Kaiser-i-Hind Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills Ltd. (Bombay) ; 
The J. K. Investors (Bombay) Ltd. (Bombay) ; The Snow 
White Food Products Ltd. (Calcutta) ; The Reform Flour Mills 
Ltd. (Calcutta) ; J. K. Limited (Calcutta) ; The J. K. Properties 
Ltd. (Calcutta) ; J. K. Eastern Industries Ltd. (Calcutta) ; 
The Bijoy Cotton Mills Ltd. (Calcutta) ; The Straw Products 
Ltd. (Bhopal), etc., etc. 

Chairman, Reception Committee of the Third All-India 
Marwari Federation (1940) ; 24th Session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, 1943; the late Lala Kamlapat Primary School Build- 
ing Trust which has a scheme of building many schools. A liberal 
philanthropist especially interested in promoting education. 

President, Merchants' Chamber of U.P. ; Member, Coal 
Control Board, representing the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry ; the Indian Central Jute Committee. 

Clubs : The Kafnla, The Rotary, The Ganges, The Friends’ 
Union, The Marwari and several others. 

Recreations : Tennis, riding, motoring. 

Residence : Ganga Kuti, 11, Cantonment, Cawnpore. 
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T TIUBE, SM-.DAn Rao 
I3A1tAt)UU VjTItAMiAO 
J.AX?tAKHAO* Land- 
lord, Contractor, and Second 
Clan’s Sardar of the Deccan ; 
related to the Hiding family of 
Kolhapur, 

Horn: 1883. 

Mcmbf'r, Poona Suburban 

Municipality and Ms President, 
llonorary rvlarjintratc, 
First-Class, 1932-33. President, 

All India Maratha Educational 
Conference, Amraoti, 1037, 
Member, Local Advisory Board, I 

GJ.P. Haihvay, Bombay, 19^3- } 

Founder and President. ; 

of Shn Sluvaji Smarak Mandat, j, 

founded in Januarv ipij. Vice- | 

Chancellor, Maratha League. 

Chairman, Poona District 

Agricultural and Cattle 
Show Association, Poona. Vice-Chairman, Vikram General 

Assurance, Ltd., Bombay. Deputy Leader of the National War 
Front, Poona. INIember, All-India Educational Conference, Deccan 
Maratha Education Society, Shri Shivaji Maratha Society, Poona 
District War Committee, Poona District Soldiers*, Sailors' and Airmen's 
Board. Chairman of the Resettlement Committee of the District 
Soldiers', Sailors' and Airmen's Board, Poona. Created Second Class 
Sardar of the Deccan on 7th December, iQpj. 

Donated over Rs, 3 lakhs up to now to various Educational, Social, 
Religious, Government and War Institutions, including the Red Cross, 
chief amongst which arc Rs, 20,000 to Shri Shivaji Maratha High 
School, Poona; Rs. 11,000 to the permanent fund of the Baramati 
Agricultural and Cattle Show Association ; Rs. 5,000 to the Shivaji 
Maratha High School, Amraoti ; Rs, 7,000 to the Red Cross and War 
funds ; Rs. 31.000 to the Shri Shivaji Smarak IManclal and Rs. 13,000 
to educational institutions at Dhulia and Nandurbar ; contributed 
and has substantially helped recruiting efforts besides maintaining 
the " Thube Health Home " for underweight recruits, at con- 
siderable cost. ^ 

Author of a big colonisation scheme knowm as the " Padma Nagar 
Colonisation Scheme ", in the outskirts of Poona. Undertakes and 
executes large Defence, Constructional and other works of the 
in addition to civilian, Government, P.W.D. and other contracts. 
Standing monuments of his works on the ci\dl side are the Shri Shivaji 
Preparatory Military School, Poona, The City Post Office, Poona and 
the Shri Shivaji Maharaj Statue, also at Poona. Owms the famous 
" Thube Park ** and " Rajaram Building " in Poona, in addition to 
other houses. Actively connected with many industrial and com- 
mercial concerns of the Province. 

Address : 1247, Shukrawar Peth, Poona City. 
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V AKIL, Seth Kakal- 

BHAI BhUDARDAS, 

Director, Bombay Stock 
Exchange. 

Born : at Radhanpur, 

Nov. 1887. 

Educ. : at Radhanpur, 

Patau and Bombay. 

Married : Kantabai, 

3 sons and i daughter. 

Served the G. I. P. Rly. 
from 1906-11. Started his 
own firm in the name of 
Kakalbhai Maganlal & Co. 
and The International Trading Co. in 1915. Joined the 
Stock Exchange in 1920, visited England and the Continent, 
also China and Japan. Nominated member of the Stock 
Exchange Judicial Board, 1925-28, was Secretary of the 
Defaulter Committee. Member, Board of Directors of the 
Stock Exchange, 1929, since then successively elected member 
of the Governing Body except in 1939. Director, Sonawalla 
Land & Investment Co., Ltd., Arjan Khimji Ginning & Pressing 
Co., Ltd., and Supreme Industries Ltd., Anand Electric Co. 
Ltd., and Nadiad Electric Co. Ltd. He is associated with 
various Public and Charitable Institutions ; Patron, President, 
and Founder, Jain Yuvak Sangh ; Chairman, Reception 
Cttee., Jain Youths’ Conference, 1934 ; Trustee, Patron 
and Hon. Treasurer, Shri Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya ; Patron, 
Vice-Pres., Shri Mangrol Jain ,Babha ; Trustee, Santa-Cruz 
Residents’ Asscn. ; First Bombay Stock Exchange member to 
visit London Stock Exchange; President, Seth Devkaran 
Moolji Cheap Housing Fund for Jains. Donated Rs. 50,000 
for the maintenance and education of needy Jains on the 
occasion of the opening of his new building at Church Gate. 

Address : Stock Exchange New Building, Apollo St., 
Bombay. 




li\jz Jiidian i^ohlrs <*- l^romincnt J^crhonar/u 


Y iziA::Ar, ram, Mah/.ia; 
Kumau l)Jt, VijAVA. M.R.A. 

o\vf!';r f»f ** 

\\%U\Uy^. ** *' Vi/'/y h»* in V.nt/v.n 
in ih*: firUI of Spo;t) Ci5)lP,in of 

JliA' Itultnii Crick'll A I V. hith ioxtrc^l 

J^rilain in 107/j; R.itron of Jrniirin 
Sport ; for Ih R. 

< iovt.; Rrr^ id'^nt , ATulhr^i MafiP.n.Voha ; 
liiin trn.V('l!f“d r*xlctv ivoly in Kuroj ^ 
and Amtrir n. :n 10^3; 

three daughter'; and tv/o fonr». IR^th 
hi'^ prandfiilher *ind i:rcat*f;raT*d- 
father had ^'njoyed the p'-rronal dr- 
tinction of "* ihs Hrdnvn-/* and aho a 
lalnte of 13 miTr* and n; £nnr> renp^t- 
tively. They had both c^dvablisfi^'d 
many charitabR institutinne in 
Benarrs, Allahabad and otlier placer* 
and the former bad also built a fountain in Hyde Bark, Bondon- The 
Town Hall and the Carmichael Inbrary*, Benares; the Vi?ianai;ram Hrdl 
in Muir College, Allahabad, arc a few of the many acts of munificence of 
the Vizianagram House. Hir, nephew, the present Mirra Kaja Maharaj 
Manya Sultan Bahadur Kaja of Virianagram, v/ho a minor, in the 
only Zemindar in India who has a salute of i r guns ^vithin the district 
of Vizagapatam. The distinclit)n "Mirra Raja Maharaj Manya Sultan 
Bahadur " was conferred by the Moghal Emperors and wan subsequently 
recognised as a hereditary family title by the British Governtrseut. 

Born : On Dec. 2S. 1905* Hdur. : Princes' College, Ajmer, 
where he won his colours at tennis and cricket, and let 
up a record, being the youngest student to get a double blue 
(Pachranga), and this record has not yet been broken and 
Haileybury College, England. In 103*^ lie was retunieJ unopposed to 
the Central Assembly from the Landholders' Constituency of the 
United Provinces. On the eve of the inauguration of the refonns he 
stood for election to the U. P. Provincial Assembly from one of the 
largest rural constituencies and was returned by a large majority. He 
has reached the coveted century’ and a half in tiger shooting. 
Appointed interim Minister of Justice of the U.P. Government under 
the New Act, 2nd April 1037. Member of the Court of the Benares 
Hindu Univ., since 1935 and of the Executive Council since 1940. 
He was called upon by Sir S. Radhakri^^hnan. Vice-Chancellor of the 
Univ., to accept the highest Blue-Ribbon of the Univ., as a special 
mark of distinction at the Convocation of 1940. President of the 
Andhra Mahasabha since 194T. Was unanimously elected President, 
44th Session of the All-India Kshatriya Mahasabha held at Motihari 
(Bihar) in June 1944. The Benares Hindu Univ. at its annual Con- 
vocation in Nov. 1944, conferred upon him the Hon. Degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 
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WORLD BLOODSTOCK EXPORTERS 
TO 25 COUNTRIES 


Hvad Office : 

16, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, WJ. 

Telephone : Regent 0508. 

Telegrams & Cables : Anglirish, London. 

Stallions, Broodmares, Horses in 
Training, Yearlings, Foals, Polo 
Ponies and Hacks for sale at all 
times, and Shipment and Insurance 
effected at finest rates. 

YOU want the Best Horses— 


WE have them. 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
The Standard Motor Company Limited has made 
constant contribution to motoring Today, a range 
of Standard cars is manufactured to meet the 
requirements of motorists tnroughouf. the world 


•■EIGHT”.. -^..SALOON 

TOURER.. XOUPt 

’■TWELVE’ saloon 

COUP<J 


C A D 0 "TWELVE’ saloon 

A It b ■ 

Ambassadors for post-war hritairt 


THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED COVENTRY 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


len you are in the market for 

MAGNESIUM SULPHA- 
TE B. P. & T. Q. SODIUM 

SULPHATE B. P. & T. Q. 




rlliMtMSlwlI Q 


AND NITRIC ACIDS, 
SODIUM CITRATE B. P. 
POTASSIUM CITRATE B. P. 
SILVER NITRATE, LYSOL, 
PHENYLES, INSECTICIDES. 


E C C 
T E N 


> N E, 
RES, 
L T S, 



ECCOSALT TEXTILE AUXILIARIES, PRINTING INKS, Etc. 

APPLY TO : 

THE EASTERN CHEMICAL 

J. K. BUILDING, DOUGALL ROAD, BALLARD ESTATE, 
B O M BAY. 

A J. K. INDUSTRY 
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HONCURLiMG GUMMED PAPERS 
DSVONVALE COATED PAPERS 
GUMSTRSP & SEALING MACHINES 
BUTTERFLY BRAND STATIONERY 

EVERYTHING COATED 

■ EVERYTHING GUMMED > 

• 

AGENTS FOR 

ST. MAURICE VALLEY PAPER CO. 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 

• 

HeadOffi<;e: 16/17, NEW BRIDGE STREET,. 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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AUVKKTISEMliN’T 


EREENCE COUNTS ! 

That is why you can rely on > 

MYSORE A perfect toilet soap which 

SANDAL cleanses and keeps the skin 

SOAP supple and smooth. 

MYSORE Fashion’s most favoured fabrics 

SULKS —100% pure Silk. 

MYSORE World’s finest perfumes used 

SANDALWOOD for fine perfumery and 

O J L cosmetics. Conforms to all 

pharmacopoeias of the world. 

MYSORE MAKES MANY 

PRODUCTS- 

BUT ONLY THE BEST OF EACH. 






71 ! MI M 


1.190 



RAPHAEL TUCK 
& SONS Ltd. 

FINE ART 
PUBLISHERS 

TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING & QUEEN 
•& TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN MARY 


LONDON • ENGLAND 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



British trade v/ith the East began in the i6th 
Century as a quest for spices to flavour the insipid 
diet of the time and as a search for precious stones 
and metals to add lustre to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth* Nowadays the Eastern trade comprises 
a wide variety of imports and exports essential to 
the stability of our national economy. 

For nearly a century The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and 'China has provided for traders into 
the East a skilled and specialised financial service 
indispensable to the efficient exchange of goods 
and services. 

Manufacturers, Exporters and Importers planning 
to establish, renew or extend business relations 
with the East are invited to consult the Managers 
of the Bank in London and Manchester. 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853 
Head Offtce : Manchester Branch : 

38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.Ca 51, MOSLEY ST.. MANCHESTER 1 
The Bank’s Overseas Branch System extends throughout India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Sovilh-Easterrk As\a and Ear East. 

AfTiUated Bank In India : THE ALLAHABAD BANK 'LTD. 
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GENERATIONS of 

TRAVELLERS 

have enjoyed their first glimpse of India from tlie deck 
of a P & d ship. In 1 842 they saw it from the 2,000-lpn 
HINDOSTAN, finest vessel of her day. Now 23,000-ton 
liners will carry you swiftly and comfortably — and 
tomorrow ? Even larger and faster ships will he at your - 
sendee. The B.I. Company's network of routes throughout 
the east will ensure connection with other Indian ports 
and with adjacent countries. 

P & 0 London Offices: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.5. 

14 Cockspur Street, S.W.T 

B. I. Agents ; Gray, Dawes & Co,, 122 Leadenhall St., EC.5. 

AGENTS IN INDIA : Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 

P & 0 and BRITISH INDIA LINES 
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Sterling Felt is made to British Government Specification and for industrial 
purposes comprises : Woollen, Felts and Cloth and Blankets. Hair Felt for 
Furnishing, Mechanical and surgical uses. Washers, strips and Gaskets for Radio, 
Engineering, etc. Felt Washers for Gas Meters, etc. For constructional purposes, 
^ve supply Hair Felt Sheets for soutid^ insulation. Felts for Moisture Absorption, 
Waterproof Bitumen Felt Washers for roofing, etc. Felt cut, turned and water- 
proofed to any size and shape. In short Sterling Felt is available for all purposes 
requiring the resilient properties of quality Felt. Let us know of your special 
requirements. Get in touch now with our India Agents. 

Sterling Worlcg, Alexandra Hd^i Ponders End) IVCddlesex, England. 

Cables & Telegrams : Steitex, Enfieldi England: 

India Agents: 

Messrs.’ ETAK CORPORATION LTD-, “Warden House” 

Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road ' Post Box 24, BOMBAY^ 
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I* The concave under- 
side of ^'Tearose” 
soap remains dry 
when lying in the 
soap dish* 

2. ** Tearose ” shape 
fits the round forme 
of your body. 
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UTILITY SHAPE 

BATH SOAP 

A Bosfe Product 


Available 
X^verytvhere. 

''OMBAY SOAP FACTORY 




"•ER SOAP MANUFACTURERS & PERFUMERS 

/ ( Estd. 1904.) 

/nowroom : IPS, Abdul Rehman Street, BOMBAY 3. 
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Industrialise India 

Develop Indian Industries 
Into 

International Importance 


Efficiency 



> MYSORE 


LAMPS 


The Factory that did not fail you 
during hard days of War can 
never fail you now or at any time 

MYSORE LAMP WORKS, Ltd., 

; MALLESWARAM POST, . 

/iains: • • \ BANGALORE. Telephone No. 

' ^ ' 2 0 2 6 
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